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A. 

Mien,  Mr.  Resolution  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  fur- 
nish the  Senate  full  information  as  to  redemption  of  silver  or  coin 
certificates  in  silver  as  provided  for  by  the  act  of  July  14,  1890 ; 
amount  in  coinage  value  of  silver  bullion  on  hand;  paper  money 
redeemed  and  canceled  since  March  4,  1893 

Allen,  Mr.  Submitted  memorial  of  A.  Wolcott,  of  Wolcott,  Ind., 
''No  international  bimetallism  including  Great  Britain  is  possi- 
ble"    

Allen,  Mr.  Resolution  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  directed 
to  inform  the  Senate  whether  the  Government  at  any  time  since 
March  5, 1885,  has  borrowed  any  money,  etc    

Amending  Rule  XXII.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Mills,  as  to  pre- 
cedence of  motions  when  question  is  pending 

Anaheim  Cooperative  Beet  Sugar  Company,  of  Anaheim,  Orange 
County,  Cal.  Petition  of,  protesting  against  the  repeal  of  the  sugar 
bounty  law 

Appropriations.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Chandler,  calling  on 
the  Secretar;?  of  the  Treasury  for  information  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  various  appropriations  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings  

Architect  of  the  Capitol.  Letter  from  the,  concerning  the  sai'ety  and 
condition  of  the  Maltby  building 

Armed  Bodies  of  Men  for  Private  Purposes.  Supplement  to  Report 
1280  (Fifty-second  Congress),  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Employment  of 

B 

Back  Creek  ronte.  Concnrrent  resolution  requesting  the  Secretary 
ot  War  to  cause  to  be  furnished  to  Congress  revised  <i8timate  and 
report  of  the  survey  of  the  Back  Creek  route  connecting  the  harbor 
of  Baltimore  and  Delaware  Bay , 

Banking  system  of  the  country.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Peffer  provid- 
ing for  a  select  committee  of  three  Senators,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  consider  and  report  whether  any  and  what  legislation  is  neces- 
sary to  improve  tne , 

Bimetalism,  international.  Memorial  of  A.  Wolcott,  of  Wolcott, 
Ind., ''  No  international  bimetallism  including  Great  Britain  is  pos- 
■ible" :... 
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Bonds,  Government.  Resolation  Bubmitted  by  Mr.  PefFer,  calling 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  information  relative  to  par- 
chase  of  Government  bonds  since  the  year 

Borrowed  any  money.  Resolation  by  Mr.  Allen,  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  be  directed  to  Inform  the  Senate  whether  the  Govern- 
ment, at  any  time  since  March  5,  1885,  to  the  present  time,  has 

Bntler,  Mr.  Amendment  to  the  resolution  (Mis.  Doc.  10)  introduced 
by  Mr.  Lodge,  August  8,  1893,  relative  to  repeal  of  tax  on  State 
banks  of  circulation ;  also  relative  to  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver.    (Part  3) 

C 

• 

Cameron,  Mr.  Memorial  from  the  business  men  of  Philadelphia  in 
relation  to  tari£f  and  financial  legislation,  submitted  by 

Chandler,  Mr.  Resolution  submitted  by,  calling  on  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  various  appro- 
priations for  the  erection  of  public  buildings 

Chandler,  Mr.  Resolution  submitted  by,  calling  on  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  information  relative  to  an  investigating  commission 
employed  in  the  New  York  costom-house  inquiring  into  the  methods 
of  aoing  business  therein 

Chandler,  Mr.  Resolution  submitted  by,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  be  directed  to  inform  the  Senate  whether  a  national  com- 
mission is  investigating  the  New  York  custom-house  and  making 
reports  and  reconmiendations  concerning  same 

Chinese  laborers  in  this  country.  Resolution  subnutted  by  Mr.  Dolph, 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  be  directed  to  inform  the  Senate 
whether  the  Government  of  China  has  requested  of  the  United  States 
an  extension  of  time  for  the  registration  of 

Circulating  notes.  Letter  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recommend- 
ing the  passage  of  the  bill  (S.  294)  to  provide  for  the  issue  of  circu- 
lating notes  to  national  banks 

Claims,  Private.  Letter  of  Anson  G.  McCook,  Secretary  Senate,  sub- 
mitting Index  of 

Cockrell,  Mr.  Memorial  of  Charles  Mousso,  praying  the  passage  of  a 
law  to  perfect  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  tract  of  land 
lying  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Pepin  and  the  Mississippi  River,  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  which  belonged  to  the  half-breeds  or  mixed 
bloods  of  the  Dakota  or  Sioux  Nation  of  Indians 

Cockrel^  Mr.  Letter  from  R.  E.  Preston,  Acting  Director  of  the 
Mint,  transmitting  statements  of  the  production  and  coinages  of 
the  principal  countries  of  the  world  for  the  years  1873-^92 

Cockrell,  Mr.  Monetary  systems  and  approximate  stocks  of  money  in 
the  aggregate  and  per  capita  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world. 

Cockrefi,  Mr.  Statement  of  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
world.  1792-1892 

Cockrell,  Mr.  Statement  showing  the  reoeipto  and  expenditures  of 
the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  1893 

Cockrell,  Mr.  Letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Mint,  giving 
the  amount  and  cost  and  coining  value  in  silver  dollars,  and  amount 
coined,  of  silver  purchased  xmaex  the  act  of  July  14, 189(1  to  Sep- 
tember 1,1893 : 

Coinage.    Letter  from  Ernest  Seyd  to  Samuel  Hooper  on  the  subject  of. 

Coinages.  Letter  from  R.  E.  Preston,  Acting  Director  of  the  Mint, 
transmitting  statements  of  the  productions  and  coinages  of  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world  n>r  the  years  1873-'92 

Coinage  are  now  in  force.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Morgan,  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary  to  inouire -and  report  what 
provisions  of  the  act  approved  January  18,  1837,  relative  to * . . . 

Coinage  of  gold  and  silver.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Wolcott, 
that  the  Committee  on  Finance  be  directed  to  report  a  bill  for  the.. 

Coinage  of  silver.  Herschell  report  on  the  coinage  of  silver  in  India. 
(Partsl,  2,  3) 

Congressional  Directory  (Fifty-third  Congress,  first  session) 

Coordinate  departments  of  the  Government.  Resolution  submitted  by 
Mr.  Stewart  relative  to  the  independence  of  the 
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Coart  of  Claims.  Letter  from  the  clerk  of  the,  transmittin(v  the  find- 
ings of  facts  |n  the  case  of  Randolph  &  Stark  vs.  the  United  States 
(No.  8,704) 

Coart  of  Claims.  Letter  from  the  clerk  of  the  United  States,  traus- 
mittinp:  the  findings  of  fact  in  the  case  of  Lovell  et  al.  vs.  United 
States  (No.  9, 244) 

CuUom,  Mr.  Annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  made  to  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of 
War,  for  the  year  1893 

Currency.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Kyle,  calling  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  information  as  to  the  custom  of  national 
banks  in  retiring  or  increasing  their % 

Currency  Problem,  The.  Paper  from  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Arte^  by  J.  Ba>rr  Robertson,  presented  by  Mr.  Teller 

D. 

Daniel,  Mr.  Memorial  of  the  Washington  College  (now  Washington 
and  Lee  University)  for- compensation  for, injury  to  property  during 
the  late  war 

Davenport,  Isaac,  jr.,  and  other  claimants,  V8.  the  United  States.  Let  ter 
from  United  States  Court  of  Claims,  transmitting  certified  copy  of  the 
findings  of  Court  of  Claims  in  the  case  of 

Debate.  Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Piatt  to  the  nil<w 
of  the  Senate  limiting  debate  and  providing  for  vote  on  any  bill  or 
resolution  x>ending  before  the  Senate  as  unfinished  business  upon 
request  of  majority  of  Senators 

Debate.    Notice  submitted  by  Mr.  Hoar  of  amendent  inteuded  to  b^ 

.  proposed  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate  limiting 

Debate.  Notice  submitted  by  Mr.  Hill  of  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate  limiting  debate  on  any  bill  to 
thirty  days 

Debate.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Piatt,  amending  Rule  IX  of 
the  Senate  so  as  to  limit 

Debate.  Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Voorhees  to 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  limiting 

Deficiency.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Stewart,  relative  to  defici- 
ency in  the  revenues  of  the  Government  durinj?  tne  current  year 

District  of  Columbia.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Vance,  directing 
the  Commissioners  of 'the  District  of  Columbia  to  inquire  and  report 
as  to  nuisance  at  the  foot  of  Capit<d  street 

District  of  Columbia.  Letter  from  the  Commissioners  of,  in  reply  to 
Senate  resolution  of  September  5,  1893,  in  regard  to  garbage,  etc., 
destroyed  within  the  city  limits 

Dolph,  Mr.  Resolution  submitted  by,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior be  directed  to  inform  the  Senate  what  regulations  have  been 
made  and  what  action  taken,  if  any,  since  March  3,  1893,  concern- 
ing payment  of  pensions  to  pensioners  whose  post-ofiice  addresses 
are  now  or  have  been  temporarily  in  foreign  countries 

Dolph,  Mr.  Resolution  that  the  Secretary  of  State  be  directed  to 
inform  the  Senat^e  whether  the  Government  of  China  has  requested 
of  the  United  States  an  extension  of  time  for  the  registration  of 
Chinese  laborers  in  this  country 

Dolph,  Mr.  Resolution  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv  be 
directed  to  inquire  and  report  as  to  whether  a  direction  of  the  Sen- 
ate, less  than  a  quorum  being  present,  is  sufficient  warrant  and 
authority  to  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  to  authorize  him  to  use  force  in 
bringing  absent  members  to  Senate 

Dolph,  Mr.  Ordered,  that  the  names  of  Senators  Allen  and  Kyle  be 
recorded  in  connection  with  the  roll  call  to  show  their  preHenco, 
they  being  present  and  not  answering  when  their  names  were  calltMl. 

Dubois,  Mr.  Resolution  postponing  the  consideration  of  legislai  ion 
which  materially  aftects  the  partially  unrepresented  States  until 
Monday,  the  15th  of  January,  1894 
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Engrossed.  Conenrrent  resolution  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
providing  for  the  printing  of  bills  and  joint  resolutions  in  each 
noose  in  lieu  of  being 


Finance.  Concurrent  resolution,  submitted  by  Mr.  Mor|?an,  to  raise  a 
joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses  who,  together,  shall  constitute  a 
joint  select  committee  on 

Financial  and  industrial  depre^ion.  Letter  from  Frederick  C.  Waite, 
relative  to  cause  of 

Financial  legislation.  Memorial  submitted  by  Mr.  Cameron  from  the 
business  men  of  Philadelphia  in  relation  to  tarifi'  and 

Ford  Theater  disaster.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Harris  that  a 
select  committee  of  five  Senators  be  appointed  to  investigate  the.... 

G. 

Qallinger,  Mr.  Amendment  proposed  by,  to  the  resolution  (Mis.  Doc. 
No.  10)  introduced  by  Mr.  Lodge,  August  8,  1893.    (Part  2) 

Gallinffer,  Mr.  Resolution  submitted  by,  relative  to  the  suspending 
and  dropping  names  from  the  pension  rolls  of  soldiers  dnly  enrolled 
thereon 

Gallinger,  Mr.  Supplement  to  Report  1280  (Fifty-second  Congress) 
from  Select  Committee  on  the  Employment  of  Armed  Bodies  of  Men 
for  Private  Purposes,  submitted  by 

Gallinger,  Mr.  Notice  of  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
rules,  relative  to  limitation  of  debate 

Geary  law.  Memorial,  presented  by  Mr.  Hoar,  from  Rev.  Gilbert 
Reid,  formerly  missionary  to  China,  protesting  against  the  legisla- 
tion of  May  5,  1892,  known  as  the 

George,  Mr.  Resolution  that  the  Secretary  of  State' be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  directed  to  communicate  to  the  Seuate  the  status  of  the  claim 
of  W.  L.  Hardy,  John  L.  Curtis,  and  William  T.  Holland  against 
the  Spanish  Government 

Qold  and  silver.  Statement  of  production  in  the  world  since  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  of 

Gold  and  silver.    Statement  of  production  of,  in  the  world,  1792-1892. . 

Gold  and  silver,  production  of.  Statement  from  the  Acting  Director 
of  the  Mint,  presented  by  Mr.  Teller,  showing  the,  of  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico.. 

Gordon.  Mr.  Resolution  submitted  by,  relative  to  repeal  of  purchas- 
ing clause  of  the  Sherman  law ;  also  prohibitory  10  per  cent  tax  on 
State-bank  issues 

Gorman,  Mr.  Letters  from  C.  S.  Hamlin,  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  T.  A.  Mahan,  captain  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  secre- 
tary of  Engineers,  in  relation  to  appropriation  for  completion  of  light- 
house at  Solomons  Lump 

H. 

Hale,  Mr.    Resolution  fixing  the  hour  of  meeting  of  the  Senate 

Hardy,  W.  L.,  John  L.  CurtlA,  and  William  T.  Holland.  Resolution 
by  Mr.  Georee,  directing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  communicate  to 
the  Senate  the  status  ot  the  claims  ot,  against  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment  , 

Harris,  Mr.  Resolution  that  a  select  committee  of  five  Senators  be 
appointed  to  investigate  the  Ford  Theater  disaster 

Hirschell.  Report  on  the  coinage  of  silver  in  India,  with  the  accom- 
panying correspondence  and  testimony.    (Parts  1, 2, 3) 

Higgins,  Mr.  Concurrent  resolution,  requesting  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  cause  to  be  furnished  to  Congress  revised  estimate  and  report  of 
the  survey  of  the  Back  Creek  route  connecting  the  harbor  of  Balti- 
more and  Delaware  Bay 
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Hill,  Mr.  Kesolntion  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  no  legis- 
lation other  than  legislation  pertaining  to  finances  be  considered 
daring  present  extraordinary  session  of  Congress 

Hill,  Mr.  Notice  of  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  limiting  debate  on  any  bill  to  thirty  days 

HiU,  Mr.  Notice  of  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  relative  to  the  making  a  quorum 

Hill,  Mr.  Amendment  intended  to  he  proposed  to  the  rules  relative 
to  the  connting  Senators  present  and  refusinp^  to  respond  to  their 
names  upon  roll  call  for  tne  purpose  of  constituting  a  quoram 

Hill,  Mr.  Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  rules  relative 
to  the  question  of  a  lack  of  a  quorum 

Hoar,  Mr.  Letter  from  Ernest  Seyd  to  Samuel  Hooper,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  coinage 

Hoar,  Mr.  Notice  submitted  of  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  limiting  debate 

Hoar,  Mr.  Memorial  from  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid,  formerly  a  missionary  to 
China,  protesting  against  the  legislation  of  May  5, 1892,  known  as 
the  Geary  law 

Hour  of  meetlnp^.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Voorhees,  fixing  hour 
of  meeting  ofSenate  after  September  7  at  11  a.  m 


Indian  Currency,  The.  Report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  Indian  currency,  commonly  known  as  the  Herschell  report  on 
the  coinage  of  silver  in  India.      (Farts  I,  2,  3) 

Interest  on  Government  bonds  outstanding.  Resolution  submitted  by 
Mr.  Peffer,  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  inform  the  Sen- 
ate when,  in  what  amounts,  and  under  what  circumstances  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  anticipated  the  payment  of 

Interest  on  Government  bonds  since  July  1,  1880.  Resolution  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Teller  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  in- 
form the  Senate  when,  in  what  amoun^ts,  and  under  what  circum- ' 
stances  the  Treasury  Department  has  anticipated  the  payment  of 
the  annual 

Interstate  Commerce,  Committee  on.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Peffer,  in- 
structing the,  to  inquire  whether  and  \7hat  legislation  is  necessary  to 
prevent  interruption  of  interstate  railway  traffic  by  lawless  and 
unauthorized,  persons 


Jacobus,  John  W.,  marshal  southern  district  of  New  York.  Resolution 
by  Mr.  Kjrle,  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  furnish  the 
Senate  with  a  statement  of  the  expenses  incurred  by,  on  account  of 
depnty,  assistant  deputy,  and  special  deputy  marshals  appointed  by 
him  in  and  about  the  Presidential  and  Congressional  election  of  18^. 


Kyle,  Mr.  Resolution  submitted  by,  relative  to  the  custom  of  national 
banks  in  retiring  or  increasing  their  currency 

Kyle.  Mr.  Resolution  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  fur- 
nish the  Senate  a  statement  of  the  expenses  incurred  bv  John  W, 
Jacobus,  United  States  marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York, 
on  account  of  deputy,  assistant  deputy,  and  special  deputy  marshals 
appointed  by  him  in  and  about  the  Presidential  and  Congressional 
election  of  1892 

Kyle,  Mr.  Statement  of  the  gross  earnings,  operating  expenses,  net 
earnings,  interest  and  dividends  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Central 
Pacific  railroads  f^om  1864  to  1892 
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L, 

Land  offices.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  MandersoD,  calling  on  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  information  relative  to  land  offices  in 
the  States  of  Nebraska  and  Oregon 

Les^slation.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Hill  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
&at  no  legislation  other  than  legislation  pertaining  to  finances  be 
considered  during  present  extraordinary  session  of  Congress 

Librarian  of  Congress,  Annual  Report  of^  for  the  calendar  year  1892. .. 

Librarian,  assistant.  Letter  of  Ajison  Q.  McCook,  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  transmitting  letter  of  E.  T.  Crissey,  assistant  librarian,  sub- 
mitting catalogue 

Lodge,  Mr.  Resolution  instructing  Committee  on  Finance  to  report  a 
biU  to  repeal  the  purchasing  clauses  of  the  silver  act  of  1890 

Lodge,  Mr.  Notice  of  amen^ent  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
rules,  relative  to  the  reading  of  speeches  and  the  counting  of  Sen- 
ators who  decline  to  vote  for  the  purpose  of  a  quorum 

Lovell  et  al.  vs.  United  States  (No.  9244).  Letter  from  clerk  of  United 
States  Court  of  Claims,  transmitting  findings  of  fact  in  case  of 

M. 

McCook,  Anson  G.,  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Letter  submitting  index 
of  private  claims 

MoCook,  Anson  G.,  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate.  Letter 
firom,  submitting  a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
Senate  from  July  1,  1892,  to  July  1, 1893 

McCook,  Anson  G. ,  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Letter  relative  to  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States  in  his  possession,  August  7, 189S 

McCook,  Anson  G.,  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Transmitting  letter  of 
E.  T.  Crissey,  assistant  librarian,  submitting  catalogue 

McCook,  Anson  G. ,  Secretary  United  States  Senate.  Letter  submitting 
a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Senate,  the  items 
of  expenses  under  proper  appropriations,  and  the  aggregate  thereof, 
and  exhibiting  the  exact  condition  of  all  public  moneys  received, 
paid  out,  and  remaining  in  his  possession  from  July  1,  1893,  to 
August  7j  1893 

Maltoy  Building.  Letter  from  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  concern- 
ing thei  safety  and  condition  of 

Manderson,  Mr.  Resolution  submitted  by,  calling  on  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  information  relative  to  land  offices  in  the  States  of 
Nebraska  and  Oregon 

Manderson,  Mr.  Notice  of  an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
to  the  amendment  of  the  rules  intended  to  be  proposed  03'  Mr.  Hill, 
relative  to  the  counting  of  Senators  present  and  paired  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  quorum.    (Part2) 

Manderson,  Mr.  Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  to  the  rales  of 
the  Senate,  providing  for  the  counting  of  Senators  present  and  not 
voting  when  necessary  to  a  quorum 

Military  Academy.  Report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  United 
States,  made  to  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  War  for  year  1893 

Mills,  Mr.,  Annual  Report  of  Librarian  of  Congress  for  year  1892 

Mills,  Mr.  Resol  ution  amending  Rule  XXII  of  Senate,  as  to  precedence 
of  motions  when  a  qneston  is  pending 

Mint.  Letter  of  the  Director  of  the^  submitting  a  statement  relative 
to  the  cost  and  coining  value  of  silver  purchased  under  the  acts  of 
February  28,  1878,  and  July  14,  1890 

Monetary.  Systems  and  approximate  stocks  of  money  in  the  aggre- 
gate and  per  capita  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world 

Morgan,  Mr.  Concurrent  resolution  submitted  by,  to  raise  a  joint 
committee  of  the  two  Houses  to  consider  questions  of  finance 

Morgan,  Mr.  Resolution  that  it  be  referred  to  Committee  on  .1  udiciary 
tolnqnire  and  report  what  provisions  of  the  act  approved  January 
18,  1837,  relative  to  coinage  are  now  in  force 

Mousso,  Charles.  Memorial  of,  praying  the  passage  of  a  law  to  per- 
fect the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  tract  of  land  lying  on  the 
west  side  of  Lake  Pepin  and  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  which  belonged  to  the  half-breeds  or  mixed  bloods  of  the 
Dakota  or  Sioux  Nation  of  Indians 
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N. 

National  banks.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Kyle,  calling  upon  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  information  as  to  custom  of  national 
banks  in  retiring  or  increasing  their  currency 

National  banks.  Besolntion  by  Mr.  Pefier,  calling  on  Secretary  of 
Treasury  for  information  as  to  whether  and  in  what  respect  the 
national  banks  of  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York^  and  Philadeli>hia 
are  now  conducted  in  violation  of  law 

National  banks.  Petition  of  Mr.  John  Overmyer.  of  North  Vernon; 
Ind.,  relative  to  tax  on  average  deposits  of  national  banks,  and  to 
repeal  tax  on  circulation 

National  banks.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Peffer.  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  inform  the  Senate  whether  at  any  time 
or  times  within  three  months  last  past  the  national  banks  of  the 
cities  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  failed  to  keep  and 
maintain  their  bank  reserve  as  required  by  law 

National  banks.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Stewart,  providing  for 
committee  to  inquire  if  any  Senator  is  or  has  been  a  stockholder  or 
directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  anv  national  bank 

Navy.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of,  relative  to  remission  of  duties  on 
naval  ordnance  and  ordnance  supplies  and  materials  purchased 
abroad 

New  York  custom-house.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Chandler, 
calling  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  information  relative  to 
an  Investigating^  Commission  employed  in  the  New  York  custom- 
house in  inquiring  into  the  methods  of  doing  business  therein 

New  York  custom-house.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Chandler, 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  directed  to  inform  the  Senate 
whether  a  national  commission  is  engaged  in  investigating  the 

Northeast  Washington  Association.  Report  of  the  committee  on  pro- 
posed legislation  by  Congress  of  the ^ 

O. 

Order.  By  Mr.  Dolph,  that  the  names  of  Senators  Allen  and  Kyle  be 
recorded  in  connection  with  the  roll  call,  to  show  their  presence, 
they  being  present  and  not  answering  when  their  names  were 
called ^...., 


P. 

Pacific  railroads  from  1864  to  1892.  Statement  presented  by  Mr.  Kyle, 
of  the  gross  earnings,  operating  expenses,  net  earnings,  interest,  ana 
dividends  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Central 

Peflfer,  Mr.  Petition  of  the  Anaheim  Cooperative  Beet  Sugar  Com- 
pany, protesting  ajB^ainst  the  repeal  of  the  sugar-bonnty  law 

Peffer,  Mr.  Resolution  calling  on  Secretary  of  Treasury  for  informa- 
tion as  to  violations  of  law  by  national  banks  in  the  cities  of  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  and  Philadelphia 

Peffer,  Mr.  Resolntion  submitted  by,  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  inform  the  Senate  whether  at  any  time  or  times  within 
three  mouths  last  past  the  national  banks  of  the  cities  of  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia  failed  to  keep  and  maintain  their  bank 
reserve  as  required  by  law 

Peffer,  Mr.  Resolution  calling  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
information  relative  to  purchase  of  Government  bonds  since  the 
year  1879 

Peffer,  Hr.  Resolution  instructing  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce to  inquire  whether  and  what  legislation  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent interruption  of  interstate  railway  traffic  by  lawless  and 
unauthorized  persons 

Peffer,  Mr.  Resolution  submitted  by,  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  inform  the  Senate  when,  in  what  amounts,  and  uuder 
what  circumstances  the  Treasury  Department  has  anticipated  the 
payment  of  interest  on  Government  bonds  outstanding , 
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Peffer,  Mr.  Resolation  providiDff  for  a  select  committee  of  three 
Sttiaton,  whose  duty  ft  shall  be  to  coDsider  and  report  whether 
any  and  what  legislation  is  necessary  to  improve  the  banking  sys- 
tems of  the  country 

Pension  Rolls.  Kesolntion  submitted  by  Mr.  Gallinger,  relative  to 
the  dropping  narne^  from  the  pension  rolls  of  soldiers  duly  enrolled 
thereon 

Pensions^  payment  of.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Dolph,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  directed  to  inform  the  Senate  what 
regulations  have  been  made  and  what  action  taken  since  March  3, 
18^3,  concerning  the  payment  of  pensions  to  pensioners  whose  post- 
office  addresses  are  now,  or  lately  have  been,  temporarily  in  foreign 
countries 

Piatt,  Mr.  Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  to  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  limiting  debate  and  providing  for  vote  on  any  bill  or  reso- 
lution pending  before  the  Senate  as  unfinished  business,  upon 
request  of  majority  of  Senators 

Piatt,  Mr.  Resolution  submitted  by,  amending  Rule  IX  of  the  Sen- 
ate, so  as  to  limit  debate 

Postponing.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Dubois,  the  consideration 
of  legislation  which  materially  affects  the  partially  unrepresented 
States  until  Monday,  the  15th  of  January,  1894 

President,  pro  tempore.  Letter  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  reply  to  Senate  resolution  of  September  5,  1893,  in 
regard  to  garbage,  etc.,  destroyed  within  the  city  limits 

Preston,  R.  E.,  Acting  Director  of  the  Mint.  Letter  from,  trans- 
mitting statements  of  the  productions  and  coinages  of  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world  for  th^  years  1873-'92 

Printing.    Concurrent  resolution  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Eroviding  for  the  printing  of  bills  and  joint  resolutions  in  each 
[ouse  in  lieu  of  being  engrossed 

Property  belonging  to  the  United  States  in  possession  of  the  Sergeant- 

at-Arms,  United  States  Senate,  on  the  7th  day  of  August,  1893 

Property  condemned.    (See  Sergeant-at-Arms. ) , 

Property  of  the  United  States  in  possession  of  the  secretary  of  the 

Senate  Au^t  7,  1893 

Public  buildings.    Resolntion  submitted  b^  Mr.  Chandler,  calling  on 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  information  as  to  condition  of  the 

various  appropriations  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings 


Quorum.    Notice  of  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Hill 
to  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  relative  to  the  making  a • 


R. 

Randolph  &,  Stark.  Letter  from  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
transmitting  the  finding  of  facts  in  the  case  of,  v«.  The  United 
States  (No.  8704) 

Receipts  and  expenditures.  Letter  from  Anson  G.  McCook,  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  submitting  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  Senate  from  July  1,  1892,  to  July  1,  1893 

Receipts  and  expenditures.  Statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
of,  from  July  1, 1893  to  August  7,  1893 

Receipts  and  expenditures.  Statement  showing  the.  of  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  1893,  presented  by  Mr.  Cockrell 

Reid,  Rev.  Gilbert,  formerly  a  missionary  to  China.  Memorial,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Hoar,  from,  protesting  against  the  legislation  of  May 
5,  1892,  known  as  the  Geary  Law 

Repeal,  unconditional.  Resolutions  adopted  at  a  convention  of  busi- 
ness organizations  from  all  sections  of  the  United  States,  praying 
for  the  immediate  and  unconditional  repeal  of  the  purchasing  clause 
of  the  act  of  July  14,  1890 
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Subject. 


Rnle  IX.  Resolution  anhmitteil  by  Mr.  Piatt,  amending  Rule  IX  of  the 
Senate  so  as  to  limit  debate 

Rules.  Notice  submitted  by  Mr.  Piatt  of  an  amendment  inteuded  to 
be  proposed  to  the  rnles  of  the  Senate,  limiting  debate 

Rules.  Notice  submitted  by  Mr.  Hoar  of  an  ameudinent  intended  to 
be  proposed  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  limiting  debate 

Rules.    Notice  by  Mr.  Manderson  of  an  amendment  intended  to  be 

£  reposed  to  the  amendment  of  the  rules,  intended  to  be  proposeil  by 
[r.  Hill,  relative  to  the  counting  of  Senators  present  and  paired,  for 
purpose  of  making  a  quorum.     (Part  2) 

Rules.  Notice  by  Mr.  Lodge  of  an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
to  the  rules,  relative  to  the  reading  of  speeches  and  the  counting 
of  Senators  who  decline  to  vote,  for  the  purpose  of  a  quorum 

Rules.  Notice  by  Mr.  Stewart  of  an  amendment  intenaed  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  rules  relative  to  the  ownership  of  national-bank  stock 
by  Senators 

Rules.  Notice  by  Mr.  Gallinger  of  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  rnies,  relative  to  the  limitation  of  debate 

Rnles.  Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Manderson,  providing  for  the  counting  of  Senators  present 
and  not  voting,  when  necessary  to  make  a  quorum 

Rules.  Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Voorhees  to  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  limiting  debate 

Rules.  Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Hill  to  the  rules, 
relative  to  the  counting  Senators  present  and  refusing  to  respond  to 
their  names  upon  roll  call,  forthepurpose  of  constituting  a  quormn.. 

Rules.  Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  rules  by  Mr.  Hill, 
relative  to  the  question  of  a  lack  of  a  quorum 

Rules  of  the  Senate.  Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
Piatt  to,  limiting  debate  and  providing  for  voce  on  any  bill  or  reso- 
lution pending  before  the  Senate  as  unfinished  business,  upon  re- 
quest of  majority  of  the  Senators 

Rules.  Notice  submitted  by  Mr.  Hill  of  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  limiting  debate  to  thirty  days. . . 

Rules  of  the  Senate.  Notice  of  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  Mr.  Hill  to  the,  relative  to  the  making  a  quorum 

Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Letter  from  Anson  G.  McCook,  submitting 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Senate  from  July  1, 
1892,  to  July  1,  1893 

Secretary  of  Treasury.  Letter  of,  recommending  the  passage  of  the 
bill  (S.294)  to  provide  for  issue  of  circulating  notes  to  national 
banks . 


Seigniorage.  Correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Sherman,  relative  to  the  disposition  of  the  seigniorage 
arising  from  the  coinage  of  silver  purchased  under  the  act  of  July  14, 
1890 


Vol. 


Senate.    Resolution  fixing  hour  of  meeting 

Sergeant^at-Arms  Lettter  of,  submitting  statement  of  money  received 
from  sale  of  condemned  property 

Sergeant-at-Arms  of  United  St.ate8  Senate.  Letter  of,  with  complete 
list  of  all  property  belonging  to  United  States  in  his  possession  on 
theTthday  of  Au^st,  1893 

Sergeant-at-Arms.  Kesplntion  by  Mr.  Dolph,  that  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary  be  directed  to  inquire  and  report  as  to  authority  of  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms  to  use  force  in  bringing  absent  members  to  Senate . . 

Seyd,  Ernest.  Letter  from,  to  Samuel  Hooper,  on  the  subject  of 
coinage 

Sherman,  Mr.  Report  of  '*  The  Committee  on  Proposed  Legislation  by 
Congress,"  of  the  Northeast  Washington  Association 

Sherman,  Mr.  Correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
relative  to  the  disposition  of  the  seigniorage  arising  from  the  coinage 
of  silver  purchased  under  the  act  of  July  14,  1890 

Sherman  law.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Gordon,  relative  to  repeal  of  pur- 
chasing clause  of 

Silver.  Amendment  submitted  by  Mr.  Butler  to  the  resolution  (Mis. 
Doc.  10)  introduced  by  Mr.  Lodge  August  8, 1893,  relative  to  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of.    (Part  3) 
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Silver.  Letter  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  sabmitting  a  statement 
relative  to  the  cost  and  coining  value  of  silver  purchased  under  the 
acts  of  February  28, 1878.  and  July  14,  1890 

Silver.  Statement  of  production  in  the  world  since  the  discovery  of 
America  of  gold  and 

Silver.  Statement  of  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world, 
1792-1892 

Silver  act  of  1890.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Lodge  relative  to  the  repeal  of 
the  purchasing  clause  of  the 

Silver  Dollion.  Kesolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Allen,  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  furnish  the  Senate  full  information  as  to 
redemption  of  silver  or  coin  certificates  in  silver,  as  provided  for  by 
aot  of  July  14,  1890;  amount  in  coinage  value  of  silver  bullion  on 
hand;  paper  money  redeemed  and  canceled  since  March  4,  1893 

Silver  bullion  purchased  under  act  July  14,  1890,  durin|^  month  of 
September,  1893.  Resolution  submittea  by  Mr.  Teller,  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  furnish  the  Senate  with  statement  giv- 
ing ftggi^gftte  amount  of 

■*'  Silver,  Give  us  Free."  Editorial  printed  in  the  New  York  Recorder 
of  August  13, 1893 

Silver  or  coin  cei-tificates.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Allen,  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  furnish  the  Senate  full  informa- 
tion as  to  redemption  of  silver  or  coin  certificates  in  silver,  as  pro- 
vided for  by  act  July  14, 1890 ;  amount  in  coinage  value  of  silver  bul- 
lion on  hand;  paper  money  redeemed  and  canceled  since  March  4, 
1893 

Silver  purchased  under  the  act  of  July  14,  1890,  to  September  1,  1893. 
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THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  INDIA  TO  THE  LORD  HIGH  CHANCEL- 
LOR, DATED  INDIA  OFFICE,  21ST  OCTOBER  1892. 


My  Lord  :  I  iBclose,  for  your  lordship's  perusal^  a  copy  of  a  corre- 
spondence which  has  recently  passed  between  the  secretary  of  state  for 
India  in  council  and  the  government  of  India,  in  which,  as  you  will 
observe,  that  government  submits  pro])Osals  for  stopping  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  in  India  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  a  gold  stand- 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dweU  ux>on  the  grave  difOiculties  with 
which  the  government  of  India  are  confronted  in  consequence  of  the 
heavy  &11  in  the  gold  value  of  silver,  or  upon  the  serious  nature  of  the 
measures  which  they  propose. 

It  is  on  account  of  tiie  great  importance  of  these  measures,  the  effect 
of  which,  if  they  are  adopted,  will  by  no  means  be  confined  to  India, 
that  I  have  decided  to  request  your  lordship  to  preside  over  a  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  pro])Osals  of  the  government 
of  India  as  contained  in  this  correspondence,  and  to  advise  whether  it 
is  exi>edient  that  Her  Migesty's  Oovemment  should  allow  them  to  be 
carried  into  effect. 

In  case  the  committee  should  be  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient ground  for  ovennling  the  government  of  India,  but  that  the 
measures  by  which  they  propose  to  attain  the  object  which  they  have 
in  view  require  modification,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  suggestions 
which  the  committee  may  have  to  offer. 

The  committee  will  meet  at  this  office,  and  its  proceedings  must,  for 
obvious  reasons,  not  be  open  to  the  public,  but,  subject  to  this  condi- 
tion, the  committee  will  proceed  in  the  manner  which  they  think  best. 
Your  lordship  having  already  intimated  to  me  that  you  will  accede 
to  my  request,  the  committee  will  be  constituted  as  foUows: 
THie  Lord  High  OhanceUor. 

The  Bight  Honourable  Leonard  H.  Courtney,  M.  p. 
Sir  Thomas  Henry  Farrer,  Bart. 
Sir  Beginald  Earle  Welby,  a.  o.  b. 
Arthur  Gh)dley,  esq.,  o.  b. 
Lieutenant-General  Kichard  St^achey,  o.  s.  i. 
Bertram  Wodehouse  Ourrie,  esq. 
I  trust  that,  as  the  matter  is  urgent,  and  as  the  inquiry  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  points  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  committee  may  be  able 
to  report  upon  an  early  day,  and  that  their  meetings  may  be  arranged 
accordingly. 

It  is  now  understood  that  the  monetary  conference  will  meet  at  Brus- 
sels on  the  22nd  of  November,  and  it  would  be  very  advantageous  if  I 
could  receive  the  report  of  the  committee  before  that  date. 
I  have,  &c.y 

KiMBEBLBT. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  INDIAN  CURRENCY  COMMITTEE. 


TOm  onnA. 

India  Office,  3Ui  May^  1893. 

STATBMBNT  OF  THfi  QUESTION. 

1.  The  qucstioii  referred  lo  the  committee  by  your  lordship  is 
whether,  haying  regard  to  the  rrave  difficulties  with  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  are  confronted  through  the  heavy  fall  in  the  gold 
value  of  silver,  it  is  expedient  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should 
i^ow  them  to  carry  into  effect  the  prox)08al8  which  they  have  made  for 
stopping  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  India,  with  a  view  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  gold  standard.  And,  if  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  suf- 
ficient ground  for  overruling  the  government  of  India,  but  that  the 
measures  by  which  they  pi^pose  to  attain  their  object  require  modifica- 
tion, we  are  asked  to  offer  any  suggestion  that  we  think  flit  for  the 
purpose. 

2.  The  expediency  of  allowing  the  government  of  India  to  carry  into 
effect  the  proposals  which  they  have  made  must  depend  on  the  view  of 
the  present  and  friture  situation  of  titiat  government  as  regards  their 
revenue  and  expenditure,  as  well  as  upon  a  just  estimate  of  the  effect  of 
a  varying  and  possibly  much  lower  exchange  upon  the  commerce  and 
people  of  India. 

FINANOIAL  DIFFIOTTLTIES  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  INBIA. 

3.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  government  of  India  have  ex- 
I)erienced  serious  difficulty  owing  to  the  fall  of  exchange,  which  has 
been  going  on  for  many  years.  The  government  have  yearly  to  remit 
a  very  large  sum  to  this  country  in  discharge  of  their  gold  obligations. 
In  1873-^74,  before  the  fall  commenced,  the  amount  remitted  was 
13,285.678?M,  which,  at  a  rate  of  exchange  of  Is.  10.351d.,  was  repre- 
sented, by  Ex.  14,265,700.  During  last  year  (1892-'93)  the  amount  re- 
mitted was  16,532,2161.,  which,  at  the  average  rate  of  exchange  in  that 
year,  viz,  Is.  2.985<!.,  requirea  a  payment  of  Ex.  26,478,415.  If  this 
could  have  been  remitted  at  the  exchange  of  1873-'74  it  would  have 
needed  only  Ex.  17,751,920.  The  whole  of  this  difference  of  'Ex. 
8,726,495  can  not  properly  be  regarded  as  a  loss  to  the  government  of 
India  arising  from  the  difference  in  exchange.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  India  has  actually  to  remit  in  1892-?93  upwards  of  Ex.  8,700,000 
more  than  if  the  exchange  had  been  at  its  former  point. 

4«  At  an  estimated  exchange  of  Is.  4d.  per  rupee  for  the  past  year  a 
surplus  of  revalue  over  expenditure  wjis  shown  of  Ex.  146,600;  the 
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exchange  having  fallen  to  an  average  of  rather  less  than  Is.  3.,  this 
surplus  has  been  converted  into  an  estimated  deficit  of  Ex.  1,081,900, 
notwithstanding  the  improvement  of  the  revenue  by  Ex.  1,653,300  over 
the  budget  estimate. 

5.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  government  are  compelled  to  contemplate  a 
further  fall,  the  effect  of  which  can  not  be  forecast.  There  has  been 
for  some  years  past  an  almost  continuous  fall  in  exchange,  though  it 
was  varied  by  a  sharp  rise  in  the  year  1890.  The  average  rate  in  1889-'90 
was  Is.  4.666<f.  In  1890-'91  the  average  rate  was  Is.  6.089^.,  but  in 
1891-'92  it  fell  to  Is.  4.733(i.,  in  1892-'93  to  Is.  2.9S5d.,  and  exchange  has 
been  of  late  scarcely  maintained  at  Is.  2^d.  by  the  refusal  to  sell  bills 
on  India  below  that  rate.  The  extent  to  which  the  financial  position  of 
the  government  of  India  is  affected  by  exchange  is  emphasized  in  the 
following  passages  of  the  recently  published  statement  of  Sir  David 
Barbour: 

The  immediate  eause  of  onr  financial  diffionlties,  and  the  canse  which,  hy  com- 
parison and  for  the  time  heing,  dwarfs  all  others,  is  tlie  fall  in  the  gold  valae  of  sil- 
yer,  which,  as  I  have  already  shown,  has  added  to  the  Indian  expenditure  in  two 
years  more  than  fonr  crores  of  rupees.  If  that  fall  could  he  stayed  and  the  rate  of 
elchance  with  England  fixed  permanently  at  even  its  present  low  figure,  the  difiS- 
culty  of  dealing  with  the  present  deficit  would  he  comparatively  light.  The  reve- 
nue continues  to  grow  in  a  satisfactory  manner;  even  under  the  influence  of  indif- 
ferent seasons  ana  poor  harvests  it  has  made  fair  progress.  If  we  could  feel  assured 
that  there  would  he  no  further  fall  in  exchange,  1  have  little  douht  that  increase  of 
revenue,  restriction  and  reduction  of  expenditure,  with  possihly  some  taxation  of  a 
t«mporaJ7  nature,  would,  in  a  ver^  short  time,  reestahlish  equilibrium.  A  serious 
effort  would  no  douht  be  required  in  the  first  instance,  but  with  a  fixed  rate  of  ex- 
change we  would  have  a  definite  task  before  us,  and  our  measures  could  be  regu- 
lated accordingly.  But  it  unfortunately  happens  that,  unless  some  settlement  of 
the  currency  question  is  obtained,  there  is  no  prospect  of  even  the  most  moderate 
degree  of  stability  in  the  rate  of  exchange. 

•  ••••••• 

Our  financial  position  for  the  coming  year  is  at  the  mercy  of  exchange,  and  of 
those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  affect  in  any  way  the  price  of  silver.  If  we 
budget  for  the  present  deficit  of  Bx.  1,595,100,  and  exchange  rises  one  penny,  we 
■haU  have  a  surplus ;  if  it  falls  a  penny,  we  shall  have  a  deficit  of  more  than  three 
crores;  if  we  impose  taxation  to  the  extent  of  one  and  a  half  crores  of  rupees,  a  turn 
of  the  wheel  mav  require  us  to  impose  further  taxation  of  not  less  magnitude; 
another  turn,  and  we  may  find  that  no  taxation  at  all  was  required.  It  will  be 
obvious,  from  what  I  have  just  said,  that  what  we  have  got  to  consider  in  making 
our  arrangements  for  next  year,  is  not  so  much  the  question  of  increasing  the  public 
revenue,  or  restricting  Idiat  portion  of  the  public  expenditure  which  is  under  our 
control,  but  the  chances  of  a  settlement  of  the  currency  question. 

VALUE  OP  SILVER. 

6.  The  production  of  silver  has  largely  increased  of  late  years,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  based  as  regards  the  earlier  years 
on  the  statistics  compiled  by  Professor  Soetbeer,  and  as  to  the  more 
recent  years  on  the  reports  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  in  the  United 
States: 
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7.  In  the  year  1878  what  is  known  as  "the  Bland  act"  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States,  which  required  the  Gfovem- 
ment  of  that  country  to  purchase  not  less  than  24,000,000  and  not  more 
that  48,000,000  dollars^  worth  of  silver  per  annum,  which  would  be 
equal  to  a  consumption  varying  from  20,626,000  to  41,250,000  ounces 
(641,000  to  1,283,000  kilos)  in  the  year.  Under  the  authority  of  that 
act  the  CU)vemment  purchased  yearly  the  minimum  amount  required. 
Notwithstanding  these  purchases,  the  price  of  silver  fell  from  52-f^d. 
per  ounce,  the  average  of  1878,  to  4S{id.  in  February,  1890. 

8.  In  that  year  what  is  known  as  "the  Sherman  act"  was  passed 
by  the  United  States  Legislature,  under  which  the  duty  was  imposed 
on  the  Government  of  purchasing  no  less  than  54,000,000  ounces 
(1,680,000  kilos)  a  year,  in  lieu  of  the  amount  required  to  be  pur- 
chased xmder  the  Bland  act. 

9.  The  effect  of  this  obligation  to  purchase  silver  to  the  value  of 
about  six  millions  sterling  beyond  the  purchases  required  under  the 
earlier  law,  coupled  probably  with  the  anticipation  that  further  legis- 
lation, and  perhaps  free  coinage  of  silver,  would  follow,  was  a  sudden 
and  considerable  rise  in  the  value  of  silver,  which  culminated  in  the 
month  of  September,  1890,  when  it  reached  the  price  of  54|d.  per 
ounce.  There  was,  however,  a  speedy  decline  from  this  price,  and 
since  July,  1892,  silver  has  realized  not  more  than  an  average  of  38^ 
I)er  ounce,  the  present  price  being  37]-Jd 

10.  Even  if  the  increased  production  is  kept  in  view,  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  why,  with  the  increased  purchasing  by  the  United  States 
to  the  amount  of  six  millions  sterling  per  annum,  and  the  simultaneous 
large  increase  of  the  Indian  importo  of  silver,  which  averaged  from 
August,  1890,  when  the  Sherman  act  came  into  force,  to  March,  1893, 
upwards  of  4o,600,000  ounces,  the  price  should  be  sixpence  per  ounce 
lower  than  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  1890.  It  has,  indeed,  been  argued 
that  the  recent  foil  in  the  price  of  silver  was  due  to  the  blow  which  the 
passing  of  that  act  gave  to  the  hopes  of  those  who  desired  the  free 
coinage  of  silver.  But  against  this  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  price 
of  silver  in  London  rose  during  the  time  that  the  Sherman  act  was 
passing  through  Congress,  and  continued  to  rise  for  some  weeks  after 
it  became  law.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  fact  that,  although  the 
United  States  Govemmefit  have  under  that  act  made  purchases  vary- 
ing from  34  to  42  per  cent  of  the  estimated  production  of  the  world, 
and  India  has  increased  and  not  diminished  her  imports  of  the  metal, 
the  price  of  silver  has  fallen  to  its  present  low  level,  is  beyond  question 
and  of  grave  moment. 

11.  Supposing,  even,  that  no  change  were  made  in  the  currency  ar- 
rangements of  the  United  States,  the  experience  of  the  past  would 
forbid  the  conclusion  that  the  price  of  silver  would  be  stationary  at  its 
present  level.  It  would  be  imprudent  to  act  on  the  assumption  that 
no  further  fall  is  possible  or  even  probable. 

12.  The  International  Monetary  Conference  which  recently  assembled 
at  Brussels  has  not  led  to  any  change  in  the  situation,  and,  although 
It  adjourned  to  a  future  day,  that  day  is  now  past,  and  it  seems  uncer- 
tain whether  there  will  be  any  further  meeting. 

13.  Moreover  a  strong  agitation  exists  in  the  United  States,  with 
respect  to  the  law  now  in  force  providing  for  the  purchase  of  silver. 
Fears  have  been,  and  are,  entertained  that  there  may  come  to  be  a 
premium  on  gold,  and  a  strong  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Government  of  that  count^,  with  a  view  to  bring  about  an  alter- 
tionof  thatlaw. 
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14.  In  Deoembor  lart  a  bill  waa  iutroduced  in  the  Senate  to  repeal 
the  Shennan  act,  and  another  to  ao^pend  purchases  under  it.  Whether 
any  such  measure  will  pass  into  law^ii  is  impossible  to  foretell,  but  it 
must  be  regarded  as  possible;  and  althou^  in  the  light  of  past  exper- 
ience, predictions  on  such  a  sul^ect  must  be  made  with  caution,  it  is 
certainly  probable  that  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  ac^  will  be  followed 
by  a  heavy  fall  in  the  price  of  silver. 

15.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  fall  in  price  which  would  be  effectual 
largely  to  check  the  production  of  silver.  From  time  to  time,  as  the 
price  of  silver  has  continued  to  fall,  the  opinion  has  been  expressed 
that  the  point  had  been  reached  at  which  production  must  be  checked. 
Experience  has,  however,  falsified  all  these  predictions.  It  is,  of 
course,  true  that  the  fact  that  the  working  of  a  mine  has  become  un- 
profitable does  not  ensure  that  the  output  shall  be  at  once  diminished 
or  the  mine  closed.  But,  if  this  state  of  things  were  long  to  continue, 
and  owing  to  a  progressive  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  mining  operations 
could  only  be  carried  out  at  an  increasing  loss,  one  would  expect  to 
find  the  working  abandoned  before  any  very  long  period  had  elapsed* 
It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  a  period  of  continually  increasing  fall 
in  the  price  of  silver  has  been  coincident  with  a  large  increase  in  the 
production  of  that  metal.  In  the  quinquennium  187£-1880,  the  annual 
average  price  of  silver  ranged  from  64^d.  to  51|(2.,  the  average  for  the 
quinquennium  being  52^d.  In  the  next  quinquennium,  1880-1885,  the 
range  was  &om  51-}-|4.  to  48|d,  the  average  for  the  quinquennium  being* 
50|d.,  whilst  firom  1886  to  1890  the  price  ranged  from  ^IHcU  to  42fjd., 
the  average  for  the  quinquennium  being  i^d.  And  yet  the  annual 
average  production  of  silver  at  the  last  quinquennium  was  3,459,201 
kilos  (111,213,000  ozs.)  as  compared  with  2,450,252  kilos  (78,776,000 
ozs.)  in  the  quinquennium  1876-1880,  being  an  increase  of  41  per  cent. 
And  with  an  average  price  in  1891  of  45^iV^,  and  in  1892  of  39f|<2.,  or 
an  average  for  the  two  years  of  42^(2.,  the  production  of  1891  has  been 
estimated  at  4,493,100  kilos  (144,453,000  ozs.),  and  that  of  1892  at 
4,731,000  to  4,900,000  kilos  (152,102,000  to  157,535,000  ozs.).  This  may 
show  that,  even  at  the  present  price,  the  production  of  silver  is  still  profit^ 
able  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  mines,  and  that  in  some  it  is  suffi- 
ciently so  to  stimulate  increased  development,  and  that  even  a  further 
foil  would  not  necessarily  diminish  the  total  output.  The  phenomena 
may,  indeed,  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  pointed  out 
in  the  report  of  the  gold  and  silver  commission,  that  investments  in 
the  mines  of  precious  metals  are  largely  of  a  speculative  character,  and 
that  many  such  mines  may  be  opened  out  and  worked  for  a  consid- 
erable time  at  a  loss  in  the  hope  that  such  rich  deposits  of  the  ore  wiU 
be  found  or  that  altered  circumstances  may  so  change  the  value  of  the 
metal  that  great  gains  will  be  reaped  in  the  future. 

16.  A  review  of  the  changes  in  the  price  and  prod  uction  of  silver  whicb 
have  characterised  the  last  12  years  certainly  forbids  our  entertaining 
any  confidence  that,  if  a  further  heavy  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  were  to 
take  place  it  would  be,  at  any  point  capable  of  estimation,  checked  or 
counteracted  by  diminished  production.  It  must  be  remembered,  as 
I)ointed  out  by  the  gold  and  silver  commission,  that  the  effect  of 
throwing  a  large  quantity  of  silver  upon  the  silver  market  is  not  to  be 
measur^  by  the  proportion  which  that  quantity  bears  to  the  whole 
stock  of  silver  in  the  world,  but  by  the  prox)ortion  which  it  bears  to  the 
stock  of  silver  in  the  world  after  deducting  firom  that  stock  the  very 
large  amount  of  silver  money  now  kept  in  circulation  by  countries 
which  have  a  silver  token  currency,  since  all  of  this  money  circulates 
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«t  aa  artificial  yalue^  and  none  of  it  ia  sabject  to  Hbm  flnctestioBB  at 
the  market  It  cau  not  be  regarded,  thm^  aaotherwise  than  within  the 
reasonable  bounds  of  posiibility,  that  a  repeal  of  the  Sherman  act 
mi^rht  lead  to  a  tail  in  the  price  of  silver  of  even  6d.  per  ounce,  or 
more,  and  that  there  mi^bA  be  no  substantial  reaction  from  the  level 
thus  reached.  Such  a  mil  would,  it  may  be  said  with  practical  c^« 
taintj,  reduce  the  exchange  to  about  Is.  Od.  per  rupee,  and  involve  the 
necessity  of  raising  at  least  Bx.  6,612,000  more  than  would  be  required 
by  the  ^ovenun^t  of  India  to  eftect,  even  at  the  rate  of  exchange  of 
1«.  3d.  per  rupee,  a  remittance  of  the  amount  drawn  last  year,  namely, 
16,530,0001. ;  while  the  payment  of  19,370,0002.,  which  is  the  present  esti- 
mate of  the  drawings  for  1893-^04^  would,  at  1^.  3d.  per  rupee,  require  Bx. 
30,992,000,  and  at  Is.  Od.  per  rupee,  Bx.  38,740,000,  involving  an  increase 
of  Bj;.  7,749,000. 

OLAIMS  OF  INDIAN  OFFIOIALB. 

17.  The  difficulties  which  the  Indian  government  have  in  meetini^ 
the  home  charges  are  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  fieJl  in  exchange 
haa  led  to  claims  on  the  part  of  their  officers,  civil  and  military,  who 
receive  salaries  in  rupees,  to  some  compensation  for  the  loss  which 
tbey  sustain  owing  to  the  fall  in  exchange.  Many  of  those  officials  are 
under  the  necessity  of  remitting  a  considerable  portion  of  their  income 
to  this  country  for  the  support  of  their  f&milies  and  the  education  of 
their  children.  It  has  been  said  that  prices  have  fallen  in  this  country 
during  the  last  15  years,  and  that  a  smaller  sterling  remittance  will 
now  purchase  more  than  formerly.  This  is  no  doubt  to  some  extent 
true,  but  it  does  not  apply  to  all  prices.  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  how 
far  tiie  fall  of  prices  in  this  country  compensates  for  the  smaller  ster- 
ling remittance  which  the  same  number  of  rupees  will  procure;  but  it 
is  certain  that,  when  due  ^owance  has  been  made  for  this,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  incomes  of  Indian  officials  has  been  largely  re- 
duced. 

18.  It  appears  that  some  European  employers  have  felt  themselves 
bound  to  make  an  allowance  to  the  Europeans  in  their  service  in  India, 
sufficient  to  counterbalance,  to  some  extent,  the  loss  which  they  expe- 
rience owing  to  the  fall  of  the  rupee;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  even  in  existing  circumstances,  and  still  more  if  the  fall  of  ex- 
change continues,  the  government  of  India  can  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  appeals  of  their  servants  for  similar  treatment,  without  the  dan- 
ger of  engendering  serious  discontent,  apart  from  the  question  whether 
such  appeals  are  just  and  reasonable. 

i;XPAKSIQN  OF  BBVSinJB. 

19.  Hitherto,  the  expansion  of  the  revenue  has  largely  provided  for 
the  additional  calls  which  the  fall  of  exchange  has  made  on  the  govern- 
ment of  India.  There  has  been,  in  spite  of  these  additional  calls,  an 
average  surplus  during  the  last  10  years  of  Bx.  261,550.  It  is  true  that, 
but  for  the  expenditure  rendered  necessary  by  the  fall  in  exchange,  there 
might  have  been  further  remissions  of  taxation,  and  more  might  profit- 
ably have  been  spent  uiK>n  public  works.  Though  upon  the  whole  the 
government  have  not  been  c(m)pelled  to  impose  increased  taxation  in 
order  to  discharge  their  liabilities  whilst  the  fall  in  exchange  has  been, 
in  progress,  certain  alte/ations  have  been  made  in  the  taxation  of  the 
country — some  in  tiie  direction  of  remission,  others  of  an  increase — with 
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the  set  result  that  the  amount  of  the  increase  has  not  greatly  exceeded 
the  amount  of  the  remission.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that,  whilst  the  re- 
missions were  all  prior  to  1882,  the  increased  taxation  has,  for  the  most 
part,  been  imposed  since  that  date.  The  addition  to  the  salt  tax,  which 
was  the  principal  source  of  increased  revenue,  produced  a  sum  of  Bx. 
1,726,000. 

20.  In  the  past  year  the  faJl  in  exchange  of  about  one  penny  has 
added  Ex.  1,635,300  to  the  expenditure,  with  the  result  of  an  expected 
deficit  of  Bx.  1,081,900,  instead  of  the  anticipated  surplus:  and,  the  rate 
in  1893-'94  being  estimated  at  Is.  2^d.  per  rupee,  an  aadition  of  Ex. 
2,229,400  is  caused  to  the  expenditure  beyond  the  charge  for  exchange 
entered  in  the  budget  of  March,  1892.  If  a  further  heavy  fall  in  ex- 
change were  to  take  place,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  that  a  financial 
equilibrium  would  be  brought  about  by  an  expansion  of  the  revenue 
alone. 

EFFECT  OF  FAIX  IN  EXCHANGE  ON  THE  PEOPLE  OF  INDIA  AND  ITS 

COMMERCE. 

21.  Before  considering  how  the  government  of  India  can  meet  the 
difficulties  which  they  experience  and  which  they  feel  compelled  to  an- 
ticipate, it  will  beweU  to  inquire  what  effect  the  variations  in  exchange 
to  which  attention  has  been  called  have  produced  upon  the  commerce 
of  India  and  the  prosperity  and  condition  of  its  people. 

22.  In  estimating  the  effect  upon  the  people  of  India  of  its  being 
necessary  to  raise  an  increased  number  of  rupees  to  meet  the  sterling 
remittances  of  the  government  of  that  country,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  extent  of  the  burthen  imposed  upon  the  people  of  India 
by  these  remittances  is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  produce  which 
they  represent,  for  it  is  by  the  export  of  produce  that  the  debt  is  in  re- 
ality discharged.  In  so  far  as  the  necessity  of  exporting  more  produce 
arises  from  the  circumstances  that  gold  prices  are  lower,  the  people  of 
India  are  in  the  same  position  as  those  of  Australia  or  any  other  coun- 
try which  has  to  export  produce  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  interest 
on  its  gold  debt  The  question  to  be  considered  is,  what  effect  has  the 
fall  in  exchange  upon  the  amount  of  produce  which  must  be  exported 
to  meet  a  given  gold  liability!  To  determine  this,  the  gold  price  of 
the  produce  must  be  assumed  to  be  stationary.  When  silver  falls  in 
relation  to  gold,  the  greater  number  of  rupees  which  is  required  to 
meet  a  given  gold  payment  will  not  represent  a  greater  quantity  of 
produce  than  before,  if  the  silver  price  in  India  of  the  produce  exported 
responds  to  the  changed  value  of  silver  in  relation  to  gold,  t.  e.,  if  it 
has  risen  or  has  been  prevented  from  falling.  Silver  prices  must  ulti- 
mately thus  respond,  although  an  interval  may  elapse  before  the  cor- 
respondence is  complete;  and  during  this  time,  whilst  more  produce  is 
exported,  the  Indian  ryot  is  getting  proportionately  less  in  silver  for 
his  produce.  It  has  indeed  been  alleged  that  the  fall  in  the  gold  price 
of  certain  Indian  products  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
the  rupee,  but  this  allegation  is  strongly  controverted :  and,  having  re- 
gard to  the  phenomena  presented  in  the  case  of  Indian  products  not 
greatly  open  to  competition,  and  to  the  necessary  effect  of  competition 
in  the  case  of  those  which  are  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  it  seems 
far  from  clear  that  the  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  Indian  products  would 
have  been  materially  less  if  the  exchange  had  not  fallen. 

23.  Even  if  the  burden  upon  the  people  of  India  as  a  whole  has  not 
been  increased  by  the  fall  in  exchange,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
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ha*  been  to  some  extent  shifted  from  one  class  to  another.  The  bnrden 
of  those  who  pay  a  fixed  land  revenue  under  a  permanent  settlement 
has  been  lightened,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  those  whose  land 
revenue  has  not  been  resettled  in  recent  years,  or  resettled  with  ad- 
justment to  meet  the  most  recent  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
increased  salt  tax  presses  upon  the  people  at  large,  and  renders  more 
heavy  the  taxation  of  those  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  suffered 
rather  than  benefited  from  the  higher  rupee  prices  due  to  the  fall  in  the 
gold  value  of  silver. 

24.  We  pass  now  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  commerce  of 
India  is  alleged  to  have  been  injuriously  affected  by  the  variations  in 
exchange. 

25.  It  is  said  that  the  legitimate  trade  is  replaced  by  mere  specula- 
tion and  gambling.  There  seems  to  be  a  common  agreement  amongst 
those  who  differ  in  their  views  upon  almost  all  other  points,  that  trade 
is  seriously  harassed  by  these  fluctuations,  though  the  estimates  do 
not  all  agree  as  to  the  character  and  the  extent  of  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  this  cause.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  certain,  even  in 
the  view  of  those  who  are  most  strongly  sensible  of  the  mischievous 
eftect  of  fluctuations  of  exchange,  that  the  volume  of  trade  over  a 
series  of  years  has  been  diminished  from  this  cause,  though  there 
seems  a  common  agreement  that  any  sudden  or  violent  fluctuation 
almost  paralyses  business  for  a  time.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is 
not  so  much  the  fall  of  exchange  which  is  complained  of,  as  the  fluc- 
tuations, whether  in  one  direction  or  the  other.  Some  of  those  who 
admit  the  mischief  to  trade  of  exchange  fluctuations  allege  that  the 
extent  of  the  mischief  is  not  serious,  since  provision  can  be  largely 
made  against  the  effect  of  those  fluctuations  through  the  medium  of 
banks;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  traders  cannot  completely  safeguard 
themselves  in  this  way,  and  that  such  security  as  they  obtain  in  this 
respect  must  be  paid  for.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  before  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  silver  began,  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  exchange 
dependent  ux>on  it,  the  rates  of  exchange  varied  very  considerably  dur- 
ing particular  years,  though,  no  doubt,  the  fluctuations  have  been 
much  more  frequent  and  considerable  since  that  time. 

26.  Ui)on  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  would  be  well  if 
commerce  were  free  from  the  inconveniences  of  fluctuations  which  arise 
from  a  change  in  the  relation  between  the  standard  of  value  in  India 
and  in  countries  with  which  her  commerce  is  transacted.  It  must  not 
be  assumed  that  the  adoption  of  the  same  standard  for  the  United 
Kingdom  and  India  would  remove  all  the  disquieting  causes  of  the 
disturbance  of  trade  of  which  complaint  is  made.  If  the  commodity 
which  lies  behind  the  exchange  transaction  is  one  that  continues  to  fall 
in  relation  to  gold,  the  risk  which  arises  from  bargains  in  a  falling 
market  will  still  be  present.  The  liability  of  the  standard  of  the  one 
country  to  fall,  in  rdation  to  the  other,  causes,  however,  an  additional 
risk,  and  consequently  increased  disturbance  to  trade. 

27.  It  is  said  that  the  tendency  of  a  falling  exchange  is  to  stimulate 
exports:  that,  inasmuch  as  more  silver,  i.  e.,  a  higher  sUver  price,  is 
received  in  respect  of  the  same  gold  price,  whilst  wages  and  the  other 
factors  in  "the  cost  of  production  do  not  increase  in  the  same  proportion, 
production  becomes  more  profitable,  and  is  therefore  stimulated.  As- 
suming ttiis  to  be  true,  the  effect  of  each  successive  fall  must  be  transi- 
tory, and  can  continue  only  until  circumstances  have  brought  about  the 
inevitable  adjustment.  Although  one  may  be  inclined,  regarding  the 
jmatter  theoretically,  to  accept  the  proposition  tb^t  t^be  suggested  stimu- 
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lus  would  be  tKe  result  of  a  falling  exchange,  an  examination  of  the 
statistics  of  exported  produce  does  not  appear  to  afford  any  substantial 
foundation  for  the  view  that  in  practice  this  stimulus,  assuming  it  to 
have  existed,  has  had  any  prevailing  effect  on  the  course  of  trade;  on 
the  contrary,  the  progress  of  the  export  trade  has  been  less  with  a 
rapidly  falling  than  with  a  steady  exchange.  For  example,  from  1871- 
'72  to  1876-'77  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  fell  constantly  from  23.126d. 
to  20.608^.,  or  about  llj  percent;  the  exports  of  merchandise  were 
actually  less  in  the  latter  year  than  in  the  former,  although  in  1876-^77 
their  rupee  value  exceeded  by  about  10  per  cent  that  of  the  exports  of 
either  1870-'71  or  1872-^73.  From  1878-'79  to  1884-'85  exchange  was 
fairly  steady,  the  average  rates  varying  only  between  19.961ei.  and 
19.308d.  per  rupee,  or  about  3 J  per  cent;  and  durtng  those  six  years 
the  exports  rose  by  no  less  than  36  J  per  cent.  Again,  between  1884-'85 
and  1888-'89  the  fall  of  the  rupee  was  very  rapid,  from  19.308d.  to 
16.379<i.,  or  over  15  per  cent,  and  the  exports  increased  during  those 
four  years  by  16 J  per  cent;  but  in  the  single  year  1889-^90,  when  there 
was  a  slight  improvement  in  the  exchange,  the  exports  increased  by 
more  than  6J  per  cent.  It  is  said,  too,  that  whilst  a  falling  exchange 
tends  to  stimulate  exports,  there  is  a  corresponding  tendency  to  check 
imports.  Here  again  statistics  do  not  seem  to  show  that  diminished 
imports  have  been  coincident  with  a  lower  exchange.  Taking  the  same 
periods  as  before,  from  1871-'72  to  1876-'77j  when  exchange  fell  Hi 
per  cent,  imports  of  merchandise  into  India  increased  by  17  per  cent; 
from  1878-'79  to  1884-'85,  when  exchange  was  steady,  the  increase  of 
imx>orts  exceeded  47  per  cent;  between  1884-'85  and  1888-'89,  when  the 
rupee  fell  about  15  per  cent,  the  imports  were  augmented  by  nearly  25 
per  cent;  while  in  1889-'90,  when  exchange  slightly  rose,  the  imports 
were  rather  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  Upon  the  whole  we  can  not 
see  any  evidence  that  the  effect  of  a  falling  exchange  on  the  country  at 
large,  in  influencing  either  exports  or  imports,  has  over  a  series  of  years 
been  very  considerable.  Some  trains  of  a  priori  reasoning  would  seem 
to  lead  to  the  same  conclusions,  and  also  to  the  further  conclusion  that, 
even  if  a  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  does  stimulate  exports,  the 
result  is  not  necessarily  to  the  benefit  of  India  as  a  whole,  though  it 
may  temporarily  benefit  the  employer  at  the  expense  of  the  wage- 
earner,  because  wages  rise  more  slowly  than  prices. 

28.  The  want  of  a  stable  exchange  between  England  and  India,  and 
the  fact  that  it  has  fallen  so  heavily,  has,  it  is  alleged,  greatly  checked 
the  investment  of  British  capital  in  India,  and  the  development  of  the 
country  which  would  have  been  the  fruit  of  such  investments.  Lon- 
don is  the  lending  market,  and  London  thinks  in  gold.  London  is 
ready  enough  to  lend  upon  contracts  for  repayment  in  gold,  but  hesitate© 
to  enter  upon  silver  transactions,  or  to  engage  in  industrial  enterprises 
in  a  silver  country.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  uncertainty  as  to  the 
interest  which  would  be  received  for  the  investment,  and  as  to  the 
diminution  which  the  invested  capital  might  suffer  if  it  were  desired  to 
retransfer  it  to  this  country,  tends  to  check  British  investments  iu 
India.  This  is  a  real  evil,  the  importance  of  which  we  do  not  desire 
to  underrate.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  however,  that  a  great  number 
of  industrial  enterprises  have  been  established  in  India  during  recent, 
years,  such  as  collieries,  cotton  mills,  jute  mills,  woollen  mills,  and  paper 
mills,  in  which  much  capital  has  been  invested;  and  that  large  sums; 
have  been  spent  upon  tea  plantations  is  evidenced  by  the  enormous, 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  tea  grown  in  and  exported  from  India.  And: 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  adoption  by  India  of  the  same  staud^d. 
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which  exists  in  England  might  not  remove  all  obstacles  to  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  that  country.  Capitalists  have,  of  late,  been  slow 
to  invest  in  many  kinds  of  industrial  enterprise,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
prices  are  falling,  or  have  fallen,  very  generally.  If  a  gold  standard 
were  adopted  for  India,  and  similar  phenomena  of  fivlling  prices  ensued 
there,  capitalists  might  still  be  unwilling  to  provide  capital  for  indus- 
trial enterprises.  In  connection  with  the  point  under  discussion,  it 
may  be  w^  to  observe  that  a  falling  exchange,  owing  to  its  effects 
upon  their  salaries,  savings,  and  pensions,  renders  it  more  difficult  to 
procure  and  arrange  for  the  services  of  the  European  employes  required 
for  the  carrying  on  of  industrial  undertakings  in  India. 

29.  There  is  another  point  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  It  is  said  that,  by  making  silver  the  standard,  and  keeping 
the  Indian  mints  open  to  silver,  the  Anglo- Indian  government  have 
attracted  to  India  that  depreciating  metal,  and  have  thus  made  India 
purchase,  at  a  comparatively  high  cost,  an  enormous  quantity  of  it, 
which  is  now  of  less  value  than  when  it  was  bought.  In  this  there  is 
some  truth,  but  also  much  exaggeration.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
an  open  mint  in  India  offers  a  market  into  which  silver  could  be  con- 
tinuously poured  without  regard  to  the  currency  requirements  of  India, 
until  such  an  alteration  in  prices  of  conunodities  was  brought  about  as 
to  make  its  importation  no  longer  profitable.  It  is  only  when  and  so  far 
as  the  opening  of  the  mints  to  silver  has  led  to  the  importation  and 
coinage  or  hoarding  of  useless  and  now  depreciating  silver,  that  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  can  be  considered  to  have  inflicted  a  loss  upon 
India.  What  this  loss  amounts  to  we  can  not  determine,  but  we  are 
not  without  indications  that  India  is  becoming  surfeited  with  silver. 

30.  The  net  imports  of  silver  into  India  in  the  23  years  from  1870-'71 
to  1892-'93  have  been  Rx.  165,226,000,  or  an  average  of  Rx.  7,184,000  a 
year,  and  the  coinage  demands  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  Rx. 
6,500,000  annually,  so  that  we  may  infer  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
newly  imported  silver  has  during  these  years  passed  through  the  mint. 
Since  1877-^78  the  net  yearly  imports  ranged  from  about  4  to  11  millions 
Rx.;  but  in  1890-'91  there  was  an  abnormal  rise  to  more  than  14  mil- 
lions. Much  of  this  silver  appears  to  have  remained  in  the  currency 
department,  causing  at  the  same  time  a  great  and  sudden  inflation  of 
the  paper  currency.  Between  March  and  December,  1890,  the  note 
issue  increased  from  about  15J  crores  of  rupees  to  27  crores,  an  increase 
of  71  i)er  cent.  The  inflation  was  yet  further  aggravated,  and  at  the 
end  of  August,  1892,  the  notes  issued  stood  at  more  than  29  crores: 
but,  according  to  recent  returns,  there  has  been  some  contraction,  and 
the  amount  in  circulation  is  now  about  26  crores.  With  this  sudden 
e^ansion  of  the  issue  of  notes  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  silver 
coin  and  bullion  reserve  took  place,  viz,  from  Rx.  9,771,782  at  the  end 
of  March,  1890,  to  Rx.  21,440,022  at  the  end  of  January,  1891,  an  ad- 
dition of  more  than  llj  crores  of  rupees.  It  deserves  notice  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject,  that  throughout  1892  the  import  of  gold  not 
only  ceased  to  be  in  excess  of  the  exports,  but  the  current  was  reversed. 
During  the  five  years  ending  with  March,  1890,  the  average  net  import 
was  about  Rx.  3,000,000.  In  1890-'91  it  was  Rx.  5,636,172,  in  1891-'92  it 
was  Rx.  2,413,792,  whilst  in  1892-^93  the  net  import  ceased,  and  the 
excess  of  exports  was  upwards  of  Rx.  2,800,000. 

31.  Down  to  a  comparatively  late  date  it  was  generally  believe<l  that, 
notwithstanding  a  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  silver,  prices  in  India  had 
been  j)ractically  unaltered 5  but  the  evidence  before  us  points  to  the 
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conclusion  that  daring  recent  years  the  silver  price  of  Indian  produce 
has  risen.  If,  as  experience  shows,  wages  respond  more  slowly  to  the 
alteration  in  the  value  of  the  standard,  this  rise  in  the  price  of  produce 
must  have  been  prejudicial  to  the  wage-earning  classes. 

32.  The  above  facts  give  reasons  for  believing  that  the  recent  fall  in 
silver,  coupled  with  the  open  mint,  has  led  India  to  import  and  coin 
inore  silver  than  she  needs,  and  the  worst  of  the  evil  is  that  it  is  a 
growing  one.  Every  unnecessary  ounce  of  silver  which  has  been  or  is 
being  imported  into  India  is  a  loss  to  India  so  long  as  silver  is  de- 
preciating in  gold  value;  for  it  is,  ex^  hypothesis  not  needed  for  present 
use,  and  it  can  be  paited  with  only  at  a  sacrifice.  So  far  as  the  open 
mints  attract  unnecessary  silver  to  India,  they  are  inflicting  a  loss 
upon  the  people  of  the  country,  and  benefiting  the  silver-producing 
countries  at  the  cost  of  India. 

33.  So  far  we  have  dealt  only  with  the  past.  We  have  now  to  con- 
sider the  effect  to  be  anticipated  from  a  continued,  and  not  improbably 
heavy,  fall  in  the  exchange  between  India  and  !gngland. 

34.  All  the  evils  to  which  attention  has  been  called  would,  of  course, 
be  aggravated  and  intensified.  If  prices  continued  to  rise,  while  wages 
were  more  slowly  advanced,  the  material  condition  of  the  wage-earning 
'class  would  be  continually  deteriorating.  As  respects  the  Gk)verB- 
ment,  we  have  already  j)oint'ed  out  that,  if  no  change  be  made  in  the 
currency  arrangements  of  the  country,  and  a  heavy  fall  were  to  take 
place,  such  as  we  have  referred  to  as  possible,  they  would,  unless  they 
could  largely  reduce  their  expenditure,  be  compelled,  in  order  to  meet 
the  increased  demands  upon  them,  to  impose  increased  taxation  to  a 
very  serious  extent.  It  has  been  suggested  that  economy  in  the  civil 
and  military  administration  of  India  is  still  possible,  a  point  which  does 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry;  but,  even  assuming  that  the 
expenditure  of  the  Indian  governmetit  might  without  impairing  effi- 
ciency of  administration  be  diminished,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  this 
could  be  done  suddenly  to  a  very  great  extent,  so  as  to  meet  the  an- 
ticipated difficulty.  The  net  expenditure  of  the  government  of  India 
is  about  Ex.  50,000,000.  Supposing  the  deficiency  which  had  to  be 
met  should  be  from  Rx.  8,000,000  to  Rx.  10,000,000,  it  is  not  conceiva- 
ble that  an  equilibrium  could  be  brought  about  by  reducing  the  ex- 
penditure. When  we  pass  to  consider  whether  the  revenue  required 
to  meet  the  defficiency  might  be  raised  by  increased  taxation,  we 
encounter  at  once  a  position  of  great  delicacy.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  several  directions  increased  taxation  is  possible,  but  the  difficulties 
connected  with  it  are  grave,  and  its  political  danger  is  said  to  be  a 
matter  of  serious  moment. 

POSSIBILITY  OF  INORBASINa  TAXATION. 

35.  Inasmuch  as  the  Indian  producer  has  so  far  benefited  by  the  faU 
in  exchange,  that  he  has  received  a  higher  silver  price  for  his  produce 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case,  and  the  burden  of  the  land 
revenue  he  has  to  pay  has  thus  become  less,  it  would  be  natural  to 
seek  in  an  increase  of  the  land  revenue  a  large  contribution  towards 
the  deficiency.  ]N"early  one-fourth  of  the  land  revenue  is,  however,  per- 
manently settled.  Of  the  remainder  the  greater  part  is  fixed  on  assess- 
ments for  30  years,  most  of  which  are  of  recent  date.  It  is  impracti- 
cable, therefore,  to  derive  from  this  source  the  revenue  required. 

36.  An  increase  of  the  salt  tax  has  been  before  now  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  additional  r^veuue,    But  the  objectiQus  to 
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this  tax  hftve  long  been  recognized.  It  is  in  the  natnre  of  a  poll-tax, 
which  falls  on  all  classes,  but  presses  most  heavily  on  the  very  i)oor. 
It  is  true  that  the  price  of  salt  has  been  reduced  in  recent  years,  but 
the  tax  is  now  about  600  per  cent  ad  valoreniy  and  any  increase  would 
chiefly  affect  those  who  have  suffered  rather  than  benefited  by  the 
fall- in  exchange.  It  has  been  strongly  pressed  upon  us,  too,  that  it  is 
the  main  reserve  of  taxation  in  case  of  war  or  any  other  emergency, 
and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  exhausted  in  order  to  meet  the  present 
difficulty.  Even  an  addition  of  20  per  cent  to  the  existing  tax  would 
not  yield  more  than  from  Bx.  1,500,000  to  Bx.  1,750,000. 

37.  An  addition  to  the  stamp  duties  is  deprecated  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  largely  a  tax  on  the  administration  of  justice  and  that  it 
would  not  be  right  materially  to  augment  taxation  of  this  description. 

38.  Doubts  are  entertained,  and  probably  with  reason,  whether  it 
would  be  x>o8sible  to  raise  a  largely  increased  revenue  by  means  of 
excise.  It  is  said  that  it  would  stimulate  illicit  practices,  and  any 
attempt  to  augment  the  excise  revenue  would  be  attacked  as  calcu- 
lated to  increase  drinking  and  to  promote  intemperance. 

39.  Of  all  the  suggested  methods  of  adding  to  the  revenue,  the  re- 
impositioB  of  imi)ort  duties  would,  according  to  the  evidence  before  us, 
excite  the  least  opposition;  indeed,  it  is  said  that  it  would  even  be 
popular.  The  duties  on  cotton  goods  have,  however,  only  recently  been 
abolished.  They  were  the  subject  of  vehement  attack  in  this  country 
Any  attempt  to  reimpose  them  would  meet  with  great  opposition. 
Asd  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  reimi)08ition  of  such  duties  would 
provoke  a  demand  for  a  countervailing  excise  upon  all  cotton  goods 
manufEMitured  in  India.  Although  such  an  excise  duty  might  b^  col- 
lected without  serious  difficulty  in  respect  of  goods  manufactured  in 
the  cotton  mills  of  Bombay  and  elsewhere,  it  is  alleged  that  it  would 
be  whoUy  impracticable  to  enforce  it  generally,  in  view  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  manu£EM^ture  of  cotton  goods  on  a  small  scale  prevails 
tiironghout  India. 

40.  The  arguments  urged  against  the  reimposition  of  export  duties 
are  strong,  and  sound  in  principle.  The  only  duty  of  that  description 
now  in  force  is  imx>osed  on  the  export  of  rice.  Any  increase  of  it  is 
said  to  be  impracticable,  in  view  of  the  competition  of  other  countries; 
tbe  desire  of  the  government  of  India  to  abolish  it  has  been  often  ex- 
pressed; and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  the  existing  duty  can  be 
maintained. 

41.  If  the  income  tax  was  raised  to  twice  its  present  rate,  it  would 
probably  produce  about  Bx.  1,500,000  more  than  it  now  does.  The 
minimum  income  liable  to  the  tax  is  500  rui)ees.  An  increase  in  the 
rate  would  produce  very  great  discontent  amongst  those  who  are  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  and  criticising  the  actions  of  the  government  and 
of  promoting  agitation  when  they  are  prejudicially  affected.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the  class  which  suffers  most  from  the  flEdl  in 
exchange  would  be  most  affected  by  an  increased  income  tax. 

42.  We  have  passed  in  review  the  means  of  taxation  which  have  been, 
or  are  now,  in  use  in  India.  It  remains  to  consider  the  new  sources  of 
taxation  which  have  been  suggested.  The  only  articles  so  largely  con- 
sumed that  taxation  of  them  would  afford  the  prospect  of  any  great 
augmentation  of  the  revenue  are  tobacco  and  sugar.  These  are  grown 
very  generally  throughout  India  in  small  quantities.  To  procure  a 
remedy  from  them  by  means  of  taxation  would  involve  constant  and 
vexatious  interference  with  the  people,  and  the  cost  of  collecting  and 
eBtommg  the  tax  would  be  enormous  in  proportion  to  the  sum  realized. 
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Those  who  have  given  evidence  on  this  subject,  and  who  entertain  the 
gravest  objections  to  an  increase  of  the  salt  tax,  are  nevertheless  of 
opinion  that,  with  all  its  evils,  this  would  be  preferable  to  an  attempt 
to  raise  a  revenue  by  a  taxation  of  sugar  or  tobacco. 

43.  AWhough  it  is  recognised  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  prin- 
ciple  in  favour  of  imposing  a  succession  duty,  the  difficulties  connected 
with  its  imposition  are  enhanced  in  India  by  the  many  different  laws 
which  regulate  succession,  and  by  the  extent  to  which  the  family  sys- 
tem affects  the  distribution  of  property  in  case  of  death.  This  has 
hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  its  introduction,  and  it  would  take  a  long 
time  to  develope  any  practical  scheme ;  moreover,  whether  it  would  be 
found  possible  to  add  largely  to  the  revenue,  by  means  of  it,  must  be 
matter  of  speculation.  For  these  reasons  it  could  not  be  adopted  to  in 
order  to  meet  the  present  emergency. 

44.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  determine  whether  the  apprehensions 
expressed  to  us  that  increased  taxation  cannot  be  resorted  to  without 
grave  mischief  are,  to  the  full  extent,  well  founded,  or  whether  they  are 
exaggerated.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  burden  of  the  added 
taxation,  which  would  be  requisite  to  counterbalance  the  fall  in  ex- 
change, could  be  made  to  rest  on  those  who  might  with  the  most  justice 
be  subjected  to  it,  or  how  the  added  revenue  could  be  provided  except 
in  a  manner  opposed  to  sound  principles  of  taxation.  Even  if  it  be 
thought  that  the  political  dangers  anticipated  are  the  offspring  of 
somewhat  exaggerated  fears,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  they  may  bo 
under-estimated.  Representations  that  a  great  increase  of  taxation 
was  due  to  what  has  been  erroneously  called  the  "tribute"  paid  to  this 
country  would  add  sensibly  to  the  danger,  and  afford  an  inviting  tl^eme 
for  agitators.  It  is  of  importance  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  public 
revenues  of  India,  as  of  most  Asiatic  countries,  largely  consist  of  ele- 
ments of  Income  which  have  not  the  character  of  taxation,,  as  that  term 
is  used  in  western  Europe,  and  that  it  has  been  through  the  natural 
growth  of  these  revenues  that  the  increased  expenditure  of  recent 
years  has  been  met  to  a  considerable  extent. 

POSSIBILITY   OP  RBDUOma  EXPENDITURE. 

45.  We  have,  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  indicated  the  results  of 
the  evidence  which  has  been  placed  before  us  upon  the  question 
whether  the  deficiency  caused  by  exchange  may  be  met  by  increase  of 
taxation.  There  is  as  has  been  already  i>ointed  out,  another  way  in 
which  a  deficiency  may  be  met,  viz,  by  reduction  of  expenditure.  We 
are  quite  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  resource,  and  to  the  expe- 
diency of  urging  economy  in  every  practicable  way,  more  especially  as 
there  is  no  such  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  government  of  India 
as  that  to  which  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  this  country  is 
subjected  by  the  representatives  of  the  taxpayers.  But,  difficult  as  it 
is  for  us  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  possibility  of  raising  additional 
revenue,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  estimate  the  possibility  of  reducing 
expenditure.  In  order  to  do  so  it  would  be  necessary  to  enter  upon  an 
examination  of  the  x)olicy  ancf  action  of  the  government  of  India,  both 
in  militaxy  and  civil  matters,  a  task  which  is  beyond  our  province. 
Experience,  however,  shows,  as  regards  military  expenditure,  that  it  is 
at  all  times  difficult  to  resist  its  growth,  and  that  occasionally  the  cir- 
cumstances which  call  for  it  are  beyond  the  control  of  any  government; 
while,  as  regards  civil  expenditure,  advancing  civilization  brings  witn 
it  constantly  increasing  demands  for  government  action  and  enterprise^ 
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demands  which  are  not  the  less  urgent  when,  as  is  the  case  in  India, 
they  must  orignate  with  the  government,  rather  than,  as  in  Europe^ 
witti  the  people.  Although^  therefore,  we  feel  strongly  the  necessity 
for  the  utmost  care  in  restricting  expenditure,  we  are  certainly  not  in 
a  position  to  conclude  that  any  economies  are  possible  which  would 
enable  the  Indian  government  to  meet  successluUy  the  great  and 
growing  deficit  cansed  by  falling  exchange. 

46.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  government  of  India  might  with 
propriety  charge  more  of  its  public  works  expenditure  to  capital,  and 
thereby  reduce  the  deficit  shown  in  the  revenue  account.  On  this  point 
we  can  only  say  that  the  government  of  India  have  for  a  long  time 
acted  on  the  sound  principle  of  charging  to  capital  only  such  outiay  as 
is  incurred  for  productive  works,  and  that  a  policy  of  allowing  unpro- 
ductive expenditure  to  be  so  charged  is  obviously  open  to  serious  ques- 
tion* 

PROPOSALS  OP  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA. 

47.  We  have  said  enough  to  show  thaf  the  situation  is  a  very  critical 
one,  and  that  the  proposals  of  the  government  of  India  are  entitled 
to  the  most  carefdl  and  anxious  consideration.  We  proceed  to  state 
the  nature  of  those  proposals.  In  a  despatch  of  the  21st  of  June,  1892,* 
the  government  of  India  expressed  their  deliberate  opinion  that,^  if  it 
became  dear  that  the  Brussels  Conference  was  unlikely  to  arrive  at  a 
satis&ctory  conclusion,  and  if  a  direct  agreement  between  India  and 
the  United  States  were  found  to  be  unattainable,  the  government  of 
India  should  at  once  close  their  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and 
make  arrangements  for  the  introduction  of  a  gold  standard.  The  gov- 
ernment forwarded  as  an  enclosure  in  this  despatch  a  minute  by  Sir 
David  Barbour,  the  financial  member  of  council,  giving  an  outline  of 
the  method  he  proposed  for  the  introduction  of  a  gold  standard  into 
India,  if  such  a  measure  should  become  necessary.  The  nature  of  the 
plan  will  appear  from  the  following  extract  from  that  minute: 

6.  The  onlv  measnres  for  the  hitrodnction  of  a  gold  standard  into  India  which  seems 
to  me  feasible  are  the  foUowinff : 

(1)  The  first  measure  would  be  the  stoppage  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  Govern- 
ment would  retain  the  right  of  purchasing  silver  and  coining  it  into  rupees. 

(2)  The  next  measure  would  be  to  open  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  gold. 
Any  man  bringing  gold  to  the  mints  would  be  entitled  to  have  it  coined  into  gold 
coins,  which  would  be  legcJ  tender  to  any  amount.  It  would  be  desirable  to  stop 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  some  time  before  opening  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of 
gold.  It  would  be  a  valuable  guide  to  us  in  subsequent  proceedings  to  know  ex- 
actly what  effect  the  stoppage  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  had  on  the  gold  value  of 
the  rupee. 

The  new  gold  coins  might  be  a  10-rupee  piece  and  a  20-rupee  piece. 

7.  The  weight  and  fineness  of  the  gold  coins  to  be  issued  from  the  mint  would  be 
such  that  the  par  of  exchange  between  them  and  the  sovereign  would  be  the  ex- 
change which  it  was  desired  to  establish  between  India  and  England. 

For  example^  if  we  wished  the  rupee  to  be  worth  1«.  id.,  the  10-rupee  coin  would 
contain  as  much  gold  as  was  worth  (1«.  id,)  X  10  =160  pence.  The  quantity  of  fine 
gold  in  the  10-rupee  piece  would  be  US^hs,  or  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  contained 
in  the  soverei^. 

8.  The  question  of  the  ratio  at  which  we  should  exchange  from  the  silver  to  the 
gold  standard  would  require  careful  consideration. . 

We  ought  not  to  think  of  going  back  to  the' old  ratio  of  1  to  15^.  Neither  ought 
we  to  adopt  the  very  lowest  price  to  which  silver  may  have  fallen  at  any  time,  or  to 
consider  ourselves  bound  to  accept  the  market  ratio  of  the  very  moment  at  which 
the  change  was  made.  A  ratio  based  on  the  average  price  of  silver  during  a  hmited 
period  before  the  Introduction  of  the  gold  standard  would  probably  be  both  the 
safest  and  the  most  equitable. 

*  Appendix. 
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48.  In  a  telegram  of  the  22nd  of  January,  1893,*  the  Government 
made  this  farther  statement  regarding  their  proposals: 

We  propose  to  take  power  to  declare  by  notification  that  English  gold  coinage 
shall  be  legal  tender  in  India,  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  13i  rupees  for  one  sovereign, 
and  we  have  provided  for  that  in  the  draft  ;bill.  We  think  that  an  interval  of  time, 
the  length  of  which  cannot  be  determined  beforehand,  should  elapse  between  closure 
of  the  mints  and  any  attempt  to  coin  gold  here.  The  power  to  admit  sovereigns  as 
legal  tender  miglit  be  of  nse  as  an  ad  interim  measure,  and  need  not  be  used  except 
in  case  of  necessity. 

49.  A  copy  of  the  draft  bill*  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  free  coin- 
age was  afterwards  forwarded.  It  proposed  to  repeal  the  free-coinage 
provisions  of  previous  legislation,  and  to  enact  that  the  governor- gen- 
eral in  council  might,  by  order  notified  in  the  Gazette  of  India,  declare 
that  any  gold  coins  which  were  for  the  time  being  a  legal  tender  in 
England  should  be  a  legal  tender  in  India  in  payment  or  on  account, 
at  such  rate,  not  being  less  than  13J  rupees  for  one  sovereign,  t.  «.,  at 
the  rate  of  1».  6d.  per  rupee,  and  so  for  any  greater  or  smaller  coin,  as 
should  be  fixed  in  such  order,  and  might,  in  like  manner,  cancel  or 
vary  such  order. 

50.  In  the  minute  of  Sir  David  Barbour,  forwarded  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  the  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  proposals  are  stated.  He  observes  that, 
although  it  is  proposed  to  stop  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  to 
establish  a  gold  standard,  it  is  no  part  of  the  plan  to  substitute  gold 
for  silver  as  the  ordinary  currency  of  the  country.  It  is  contemplated 
that,  in  the  vast  msgority  of  Indian  transactions,  silver  would  still  be 
used  as  the  medium  of  exchange.  He  refers  to  the  example  of  France 
and  other  nations,  as  showing  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  gold 
standard,  though  a  large  percentage  of  the  circulation  consisti  of 
overvalued  silver  coins,  which  are  legal  tender  to  any  amount.  He 
concedes  that,  in  order  that  the  gold  standard  may  be  eflfective,  a  limit 
must  be  placed  on  the  number  of  such  coins,  and  they  must  be  con- 
vertible into  gold  coins,  either  without  payment  of  premium  or  on  pay- 
ment of  a  trifling  premium,  whenever  any  person  wishes  for  gold  coins 
in  exchange  for  -silver  coins.  Gold  coins  would  only  be  required  in 
exchange  for  silver  when  they  were  wanted  for  hoarding,  or  export, 
or  for  melting  down  into  ornaments.  It  is  pointed  out  that  one  mode 
in  which  the  scheme  might  be  carried  out  would  be  by  adopting 
measures  for  accumulating  a  store  of  gold,  and,  when  sufficient  had 
been  obtained,  opening  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  gold  coins,. that 
metal  being  then  made  legal  tender,  and  the  exchangeability  of  silver 
for  gold  coins,  according  to  their  face  value,  guaranteed  by  means  of 
the  accumulated  stock  of  gold.  This,  it  is  said,  would  be  an  expensive 
plan,  and  there  would  be  a  great  risk  of  the  whole  stock  of  gold  being 
drained  away  in  exchange  for  silver  rupees.  Sir  David  Barbour,  there- 
fore, does  not  recommend  this  plan;  but  the  measures  which  appear  to 
him  feasible  are  those  described  in  the  passage  from  his  minute  already 
quoted.  It  is  said  that,  under  the  proposed  scheme,  if  the  govern- 
ment treasuries  were  required  to  give  gold  coins  for  silver,  whenever 
it  was  possible  for  them  to  do  so,  there  could  not  be  any  considerable 
premium  on  gold  coins  so  lopg  as  there  were  any  in  the  public 
treasuries  or  in  the  paper-currency  reserve,  and  the  gold  stajidard 
would  be  effectively  maintained.  After  the  proposed  measures  had 
been  carried  out,  it  might  happen  that  no  gold  was  brought  to  the 
mints  to  be  coined  and  to  be  put  into  circulation,  and  that  the  rupee 
fell  in  value  below  Is.  44. — supposing  that  to  have  been  the  ratio 
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fi:|ed — or  it  might  happen  that,  though  gold  was  bronght  to  the  mints 
for  a  time  and  the  rui)ee  was  worth  1«.  4<i.,  yet,  subsequently,  gold 
ceased  to  be  brought  to  the  mints,  gold  coins  ceased  to  be  found  in 
circulation,  and  the  rupee  fell  below  1«.  4d.;  in  either  case  it  would  be 
a  sign  that  the  ruj)ee  was  redundant;  or,  in  other  words,  that  there 
were  too  many  silver  rupees  in  circulation,  and,  consequently,  their 
value  had  fallen  below  sixteen  pence  each,  and  that  the  gold  standard 
was  no  longer  effectively  maintained.  The  remedy,  in  such  a  case,  it 
is  said,  would  be  to  contract  the  rupee  currency,  and  to  adopt  any 
feasible  measures  for  improving  the  general  financial  position  of  the 
country.  Such  an  improvement  would  give  increased  confidence,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  rupee  currency,  if  carried  far  enough,  must  ulti- 
mately-restore  the  value  of  that  coin.  The  greatest  danger,  it  is  said, 
would  arise  immediately  after  the  first  introduction  of  the  gold 
standard^  and  would  be  brought  about  by  silver  rupees  being,  as  Siey 
certainly  would  be,  returned  to  India  from  foreign  countries,  and  by 
their  being  thrown  into  the  active  circulation  from  Indian  hoards.  It 
is  though^  however,  that  the  existing  hoards  in  India  would  practi- 
cally remain  unaffected.  The  reduction  of  the  rupee  currency,  it  is 
said,  might  or  might  not  prove  a  very  expensive  measure.  It  could 
be  spread  over  a  number  of  years,  and,  until  it  had  been  carried  out  to* 
a  snfficient  extent,  the  gold  standard  would  not  be  effectively  main- 
tained. Of  course,  while  the  reduction  of  the  rupee  currency  was  in 
progress,  there  would  not  be  an  effective  gold  standard;  but  even 
during  that  period  of  uncertainty  it  might  be  expected  that  the  ex- 
change with  England  would  remain  much  steadier  than  it  had  been 
during  the  last  few  years. 

BFPECT  OF  THE  PROPOSALS. 

51.  We  proceed  now  to  consider  the  proposal  of  the  government  of 
India  to  close  the  mints,  in  the  first  instance,  without  adopting  a 
gold  standard,  but  coupled  with  the  provision  that  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment should  have  the  power  of  declaring  English  gold  coins  to  be 
legal  tender  in  India,  at  a  rate,  to  be  fixed  by  proclamation,  such  that 
the  value  of  the  rupee  so  fixed  shafi  not  exceed  Is.  6d, 

52.  Let  us  consider  what  would  be  the  immediate  effect  of  these 
prox>osals.  First,  then,  as  to  their  effect  on  the  gold  value  of  un- 
coined silver,  and  on  the  future  relation  of  uncoined  silver  to  the 
coined  rupee. 

53.  Minting  of  silver  would,  for  the  time,  be  at  an  end,  and  this  use 
of  or  demand  for  uncoined  silver  would  cease  to  exist.  What  has  been 
the  use  or  demand;  and  what  would  it  be  likely  to  be  in  the  future! 
Some  notion  may  be  formed  on  this  jwint  by  examining  the  quantity 
of  rupees  coined  in  the  last  few  years  and  of  silver  deposited  in  the 
currency  reserves  against  the  issue  of  notes. 

54.  The  average  amount  of  the  new  coinage  in  India  has  been  as 
follows: 

Ex. 

ISTO-Tl  to  1874-75  (annual  average) 2,931,282 

1875-76  "  1879-'80       '*            '*          8,493.881 

ISSO-'Sl  "  1884-^85        "            "          4,480,408 

ISS^-'Se  "  1889-'90        "            "          8,310,788 

1890-^91  (one  year) 13,163,474 

l«91-'«2      "      "     5,553,970 

1SS2-^     "      «     12,705,210 

Yearly  average^  1870-'71  to  1892-^93 6,630,628 

"  «       1875-76  "  1892-»93 7,658,223 
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65.  The  annual  average  of  silver  bullion  in  tlie  paper  currency  reserve 
lias  been  as  follows : 

Ex. 

1870-71  to  1874-'75  (annual  average) 1,468,771 

1875-76  "  187^^80        "            ''          1,319,060 

1880-^81  "  1884-'85        "            "          756,894 

1885-'86  "  1889-'90        "            "          1,019,828 

1890-^91  (one  year) 747,974 

On  the  3l8t  of  March,  1892,  it  was 1,775,569 

The  average  for  the  22  years  being 1,152,105 

56.  Looking  to  these  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  absorption  by- 
India  of  silver  for  currency  purposes  since  1876  has  averaged  more  than 
Rx.  7,700,000  a  year.  The  coinage  from  1885-'86  to  1892-'93  was 
Ex.  72,976,594,  making  an  annual  average  of  about  Rx.  9,122,000:  This 
is  equivalent  to  34,200,000  ounces  of  silver. 

67.  The  net  imports  of  silver  into  India  have  been  as  follows: 

Bx. 

1870-71  to  1874-75  (annual  average) .• 3,063,082 

1875-76  "  1879-W        "             "         7,054,200 

1880-'81  "  1884-^85        "             "         6,080,527 

1885-'86  "  1889-'i)0        "             "         9,635,134 

ISeO-'JU  (one  year) 14,175,136 

1891-'92  "   "   9,022,184 

1892-^93  "   "  12,863,569 

Yearly  average,  1870-71  to  1892-'93 7,183,722 

"  "         1875-76'*  1892-^93 8,328,344 

So  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  silver  imported  into  India  has  been 
absorbed  by  currency  demands  or  has  passed  through  the  mints. 

68.  The  United  States  currency  demand  is  64,000,000  ounces  of  wlver 
a  year. 

69.  The  production  of  silver  in  the  world  is  estimated  for  18^2  to 
have  been  from  162,102,000  to  167,536,000  ounces. 

60.  The  currency  demands  of  India,  therefore,  have  during  recent 
years  been  nearly  a  quarter,  and  those  of  the  United  States  rather 
more  than  a  third,  of  the  whole  world's  production.  If,  therefore,  either 
the  one  or  the  other  were  to  cease,  there  ought,  according  to  general 
laws,  to  be  a  great  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  and  if  both  were  to  cease 
the  fall  ought  to  be  very  great  indeed,  until  the  redaction  of  the  demand 
had  produced  a  similar  effect  on  the  supply.  We  have  already  ex- 
plained that  this  reduction  in  supply  might  not  follow  for  some  time 
the  diminution  of  demand,  and  the  fall  might  be  protracted  for  a  long 
time. 

61.  Fo  safe  inference,  however,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  cessation  of 
the  Indian  or  American  demand  can  be  founded  exclusively  on  these 
figures.  Apprehension  of  the  future  often  operates  on  the  minds  of 
men  and  produces  an  effect  on  the  market  greater  than  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  demand  and  supply  would  seem  to  warrant.  The  closing 
of  the  Indian  mints  would,  no  doubt,  make  it  more  likely  that  the 
United  States  would  give  up  buying  silver,  and,  if  the  apprehension 
of  this  were  added  to  the  cessation  of  the  Indian  demand,  the  efffect 
might  be  a  panic  in  the  silver  market.  Eventually  the  price  of  silver 
v'ould,  no  doubt,  settle  down  to  the  new  circumstances  of  demand  and 
supply. 

62.  There  is  still  another  element  to  be  considered.  If  the  effect  of 
the  proposal  of  the  Indian  Government  were^  sooner  or  later,  to  cause 
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a  demand  for  gold  in  India  which  does  not  now  exist,  it  might  raise  the 
value  of  gold  as  against  all  other  things,  including  silver.  In  other 
words,  the  gold  price  of  silver  might  be  still  further  diminished. 

63.  All  the  factors  of  the  problem  are  so  uncertain  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  predict,  with  any  confidence  or  in  numerical  terms,  what  the 
effect  of  closing  the  mints  would  be  on  the  value  of  uncoined  silver. 
The  greater  the  effect  the  greater,  of  course,  would  be  the  difference 
in  value  between  coined  and  uncoined  silver  in  India,  and  the  greater 
the  dangers,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  might  arise  from  that  source. 

64.  Next,  as  to  the  effect  of  sim])ly  closing  the  mints  on  the  future 
value  or  gold  price  of  the  rupee.  If  there  be  already,  as  there  is  reason 
to  suppose,  a  quantity  of  unused  rupees  in  India,  they  would  have  to 
be  absorbed  before  the  closing  of  the  mints  produced  an  effect  on  the 
value  of  the  rupee.  In  that  case  there  might  be  some  time  to  wait  be- 
fore there  was  any  increase  in  its  value.  The  apprehensions  of  men 
concerning  the  future  might  cause  an  immediate  effect  of  a  serious 
character;  but  we  cannot  venture  to  say  for  what  length  of  time  this 
would  be  maintained.  Neither  could  we  trace  the  progress  of  the  en- 
hancement of  the  value  of  the  rupee,  in  respect  of  time  or  place,  which 
we  should  exx>ect  to  follow  the  closing  of  the  mints. 

66.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  the  rupee  might 
be  raised,  if  the  Indian  mints  and  Indian  currency  were  to  remain  closed 
against  both  precious  metals.  The  government  of  India,  however,  add 
the  proposal  to  make  English  sovereigns  legal  tender  at  a  ratio  which 
is  not  to  exceed  Is.  6d.  to  the  rupee;  and  it  remains  to  be  considered 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  stopping  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  this  condition.  The  proposal  would  leave  it  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Indian  government  either  to  fix  that  ratio  at  once,  or 
to  proceed  by  successive  stages.  If  the  higher  ratio  were  adopted,  if 
the  government  were  not  itself  to  add  rupees  to  the  currency,  and  if, 
in  consequence  of  the  closing  of  the  mints,  exchange  rose  rapidly  to 
that  ratio,  the  difficulties  and  evils  arising  from  an  appreciation  of  the 
currency,  to  which  we  shall  have  to  call  attention  hereafter,  would  be  so 
much  the  greater;  if  a  lower  ratio  were  adopted  in  the  first  instance,  and 
if  exchange  were  to  rise  more  gradually,  these  difficulties  and  evils 
would  be  less;  but,  whichever  plan  were  selected,  the  Indian  govern- 
ment would  probably  be  deemed  by  the  public  to  have  decided  that 
eighteen  pence  was  to  be  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee;  which,  conse- 
quently, would  be  regarded  as  a  limit.  When  that  limit  was  reached 
the  currency  would  again  become  automatic,  since  gold  sovereigns 
could  be  freely  exx>orted  to  India  to  serve  as  currency  there. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  PROPOSALS:  (1)  AS  TO  THEIR  PRACTICABILITY. 

66.  The  first  objection  taken  to  the  scheme  of  the  Indian  government 
is,  that  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  maintain  the  rupee  in  the  manner 
suggested,  on  a  ratio  to  gold  much  higher  than  that  of  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  silver  of  which  it  consists.  We  have  already  alluded  to 
the  reliance  placed  by  the  Government  of  India  upon  the  phenomena 
exhibited  in  the  currency  system  of  France  and  other  nations.  It  will 
be  important,  therefore,  to  direct  attention  to  the  essential  features  of 
the  present  Indian  currency,  and  to  consider  what  light  is  thrown  upon 
the  proposals  of  the  Government  of  India  by  the  experience  derived 
from  the  currency  arrangements  of  other  countries. 
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DIFFERENT  OURRBNOY  SYSTEMS  OF  DIFFERENT  NATIONS. 

1.  United  Kingdom. 

*  67.  The  present  Indian  monetary  system  is  substantially  modelled  on 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  essential  features  of  which  are— 

(1)  The  standard  coin  to  be  of  one  metal,  gold. 

(2)  The  mint  to  be  open  to  the  free  coinage  of  this  metal,  so  that  the 
quantity  of  current  coin  shall  be  regulated  automatically,  and  not  be 
dependent  on  the  action  of  the  Government. 

(3)  Token  coinage  to  be  of  a  different  metal,  or  metals,  subsidiary  to 
the  standard  coin,  legal  tender  only  to  a  limited  amount,  and  its  &oe 
value  and  the  price  in  the  standard  metal  at  which  it  can  be  obtained 
fi*om  the  mint  being  greater  than  the  market  value  of  the  metal  con- 
tained in  it. 

It  may  be  added  that,  under  the  act  of  1844,  paper  money  is  convert- 
ible on  demand  into  gold,  its  quantity  above  a  fixed  amount  varying 
with  the  quantity  of  gold  against  which  it  is  issued. 

^.  Lord  Liverpool  and  other  authorities  would  have  added  tiiat  the 
standard  metal,  gold,  should  be  the  principal  medium  of  exchange,  but 
this  is  ho  longer  the  fact.  Gk)ld  is  the  standard  or  measure,  but  for  the 
most  part  not  the  medium  itself.  Though,  however,  in  wholesale  trans- 
actions, and  in  a  great  many  retail  purchases,  gold  is  no  lofiger  the 
medium  of  exchange,  the  use  of  gold  coins  is  probably  greater  in  t^ 
United  Kingdom  than  in  most  other  countries. 

69.  As  regards  the  stocks  of  gold  and  silver  (other  than  mere  token 
money)  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  India,  such  information  as  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain  l^uis  to  the  conclusions  contained  in  the  two 
following  paragraphs. 

70.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  available 
for  the  purposes  of  currency  is  uncertain,  but  the  mint  estimate  of  ttie 
gold  in  circulation  is  91,000,000^,  of  which  the  amount  in  btmks  (in- 
cluding that  in  the  issue  department  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  in 
other  banks  against  which  notes  are  issued)  is  stated  to  be  25,000,0001. 

There  is  a)^  the  fiduciary  issue  of  notes  by  the  Bank  of  England 
and  other  banks,  which,  at  the  close  of  1892,  stood  at  27,450,000{. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  gold  held  by  the  issue  de* 
Apartment  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  gold  held  by  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  banks  in  respect  of  notes  issued  beyond  the  authorized  limits, 
can  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  currency,  since  it 
can  not  be  used  at  the  same  time  with  the  notes  which  are  issued 
against  it;  but  the  amount  is  included  in  the  sum  of  91,000,0001. 
above  mentioned,  in  order  to  facilitate  comparison  with  foreign  coun- 
tries which  keex>  a  gold  reserve  against  their  notes,  though  not  under 
conditions  so  strict  and  specific  as  those  of  the  English  act  of  1844. 

India. 

71.  In  the  Indian  currency  system,  as  established  in  1836,  silver 
takes  the  place  which  gold  occupies  in  the  English  system.  Oheques, 
bankers'  money,  and  other  credit,  have  not,  in  India,  replaced  the  me- 
tallic currency  to  the  same  extent  as  has  been  the  case  in  England. 

The  Indian  mint  is  open  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver;  the  rui^ee  and 
the  half  rupee  are  the  only  standard  coins,  and  are  leg^  tender  to  an 
unlimited  amount.  It  is  uncertain  what  is  the  stock  of  rux>ees  in  India, 
but  it  must  be  very  large;  Sir  David  Barbour  says  that  the  amount  in 
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actiTe  Girealation,  in  which  of  conrse  the  hoards  are  not  included,  has 
been  recently  estimated  at  Ex.  115,000,000;  and  by  some  writers  it  has 
been  placed  much  higher.  Mr.  F.  G.  Harrison,  who  has  taken  great 
pains  in  the  investigation,  puts  it  at  Kx.  134,170,000,  besides  Ex. 
30,000,000  of  the  coins  of  native  states. 

Gold  is  not  legal  tender,  and  there  are  no  current  gold  coins. 

There  is  a  subsidiary  silver  firactional  coinage,  which  is  legal  tender 
only  to  the  limit  of  one  rupee. 

Paper  money  may  be  issued  to  the  amount  of  8,00,00,000  rupees 
against  securities,  and  beyond  this  only  against  a  reserve  of  coin  or 
bullion  deposited.  1?he  amount  of  notes  so  issued  was  Bs.  26,40^8,200 
on  the  3l8t  of  March,  1893,  and  the  reserve  was  constituted  as  follows: 

Com 17,63,85,744 

BoDion 86,82,456 

Securitit*. 8,00,00,000 

For  the  purposes  of  the  paper  currency  India  is  divided  into  circles, 
at  present  eight  in  number.  The  notes  are  legal  tender  for  five  rupees 
and  upwards  within  the  circle  for  which  they  are  issued,  and  are  con- 
vertible at  the  office  of  issue  and  (except  in  the  case  of  British  Burma) 
at  the  principal  city  of  the  presidency  to  which  the  circle  of  issue  be- 
longs. 

72.  When  we  proceed  to  examine  the  currencies  of  other  countries 
we  find  that  many  of  the  conditions  which  have  been  considered  essen- 
tial in  the  English  and  Indian  currencies  are  either  wanting  altogether 
or  have  been  replaced  by  other  conditions.  The  following  is  a  short 
statement  of  the  most  important  features  in  these  currencies,  and  of 
the  stock  of  gold,  silver,  and  notes  available  for  currency,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain  them,  as  they  stood  at  the  close  of  1892;  but 
we  most  guard  ourselves  against  being  supposed  implicitly  to  accept 
aUtheflgurefl. 

Unitbd  States. 

73.  The  standard  is  gold,  and  the  mint  is  open  to  gold. 

There  itf  little  gold  coin  in  circulation,  at  any  rate  in  the  Eastern 
States,  but  a  large  reserve  of  gold  in  the  banks  and  in  the  Treasury: 

Stock  in  the  banks £82/^440 

Stock  in  the  TreMnry 48,852,290 

Silver  dollars  in  the  TreasnTy 70,948,080 

Silver  doUais  in  circulation 12,334,490 

and  these,  or  the  certificates  issued  against  them,  circulate  at  a  gold 
value  at  the  old  ratio  of  16  to  1. 

There  was  fJso  in  the  Treasury,  of  silver  bullion,  an  amount  valued 
at  17,874,430{.,  against  which  paper  certificates  are  issued,  which  cir- 
culate at  a  gold  value  at  the  same  ratio. 

The  aggregate  paper  currency  was  about  210,000,0002. 

The  Sliver  currency  and  paper  based  on  silver  are  accepted  as  legal 
tender  to  any  amount,  and  there  is  no  premium  on  the  gold  and  gold 
certificates  in  comparison  with  them. 

74.  In  this  case  a  very  large  amount  <rf  silver,  or  certificates  repre- 
senting such  silver,  has  hitherto  been  kept  in  circulation  at  the  ratio  of 
16  to  1.  But  there  is  considerable  apprehension  concerning  the  diffi- 
culties which  may  arise  if  the  compulsory  purchase  of  silver  by  the 
Treasury  for  currency  purposes  should  continue.  Under  the  Bland 
act,  i>a8sed  in  1878,  these  purchases  amounted,  as  above  stated,  to 
a(HKit  20,600^000  ounces  in  the  year,  whilst  under  the  Sherman  mt^ 
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whicli  was  passed  in  1890,  these  purchases  have  been  increased  to  an 
annual  amount  of  54^000,000  ounces. 

Canada. 
• 

75.  The  standard  is  gold;  but,  though  there  is  a  provision  for  coining 
gold  dollars  at  the  rate  of  4.86J  to  the  British  sovereign — that  is,  at  the 
ratio  of  16  to  1 — ^there  is  no  Canadian  gold  coin,  and  little  or  no  gold 
coin  in  circulation. 

Canada  has  no  mint.  Fractional '  silver  currency  is  supplied  from 
England. 

The  stock  of  gold  is  said  to  be  about  2,400,000L 

There  are  about  3,700,000Z.  worth  of  Dominion  notes  of  various 
amounts,  from  25  cents  up  to  4  dollars;  and  the  banks  may  issue  notes 
for  6  dollars  or  any  multiple  thereof,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  their 
"unimpaired  paid-up  capital,''  such  notes  being  redeemable  in  specie  or 
Dominion  notes.    The  present  issue  is  about  7,000,000^. 

The  Dominion  notes  (unless  it;  be  for  small  amounts)  are  redeemable 
in  "cx)in  current  by  law  in  Canada'' — that  is,  in  such  dollars  as  above 
mentioned.  The  American  silver  dollar  circulates  at  par,  at  the  ratio 
of  16  to  1,  although  a  Government  proclamation  was  issued  in  1870  de- 
claring it  to  be  legal  tender  up  to  the  amount  of  10  dollars,  but  only  at 
80  ceuts  per  dollar. 

Silver  is  not  convertible  into  gold. 

76.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  case,  since,  without  any  gold  currency, 
and  without  even  a  mint  for  gold,  dollar  notes  and  silver  dollars  circu- 
late at  the  United  States  gold  dollar  value. 

West  Indies. 

77.  All  the  West  India  Islands  and  British  Guiana  have  adopted  the 
English  currency,  gold  being  the  standard  but  silver  being  the  legal 
tender  without  limit.  In  practice  British  gold  is  never  seen  there, 
but  the  circulating  medium  consists  of  shilhugs  and  colonial  bank 
notes.  Except  in  British- Honduras  no  silver  dollars  are  legal  tender, 
but  gold  doubloons  remain  legal  tender  at  64  shillings  (the  rate  fixed 
in  1838)  throughout  the  West  Indies. 

In  Jamaica  and  Trinidad  gold  doubloons  and  United  States  gold 
coins  are  not  uncommonly  seen;  they  come  from  the  Isthmus  and  Vene- 
zuela, and  go  to  !N"ew  Orleans  and  New  York  in  a  steady  current. 

In  the  Bahamas  the  United  States  gold  dollar  (worth  4«.  1.316rf.)  is 
popularly  overrated  at  4«.  2d.,  and  consequently  American  eagles 
circulate  freely  (or  did  so  until  notes  were  introduced). 

British  Honduras  has  as  its  standard  the  silver  dollar  of  Guatemala, 
which  is  a  6-franc  piece  without  any  gold  behind  it. 

78.  This  is  an  instance  of  a  gold  standard  without  gold  and  a  silver 
token  currency  circulating  to  an  unlimited  extent  at  a  value  based  on 
that  gold  standard. 

Germany. 

79.  Germany,  in  adopting  a  gold  standard  in  1873,  adopted  most  of 
the  features  of  the  English  currency  system.  The  mint  wa«  opened  to 
gold,  and  a  subsidiary  silver  token  eoina.ix*^  was  introduced,  limited  in 
quantity  by  reference  to  population,  and  le%^al  tender  only  to  a  limited 
amount.  The  peculiarity  of  tlie  ease  of  G<»nnany  is  that  20,000,000/. 
worth  of  old  silver  thalers  are  retained  in  circulation  at  a  ratio  of  15^ 
to  1,  and  are  legal  tender  to  an  unlimited  extent.    Of  the  new  coinage 
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of  gold,  the  banks  hold  34,250,000/.,  in  addition  to  6,000,000t  stored  at 
the  fortress  of  Spandan,  while  the  amount  in  circulation  is  estimated 
to  be  from  65,000,000/.  to  70,000,000/. 

The  amount  of  paper  currency  issued  is  6,000,000/.  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  53,790,000/.  by  the  Eeichsbank,  and  8,950,000/.  by  other 
banks,  making  a  total  of  68,740,000/. 

80.  On  the  whole,  the  German  system  approximates  more  closely 
than  any  other  to  our  own,  though  it  is  said  that  there  are  not  equal 
f^ilities  for  obtaining  gold  for  export. 

Scandinavia. 

81.  The  standard  has  been  gold  since  1873,  and  the  mints  appear  to 
be  open  to  gold,  but  there  is  little  gold  in  circulation.  Bank  notes 
convertible  into  gold  are  the  ordinary  currency. 

Silver  is  only  subsidiary  token  currency.  The  stock  of  gold  held 
by  the  banks  appears  to  be  about  5,500,000/.  and  of  notes  about 
13,000,000/. 

Th»  Latin  Union. 

(a)  Franoe. 

82.  The  mints  are  open  to  gold. 

Silver  coinage,  except  of  subsidiary  coins,  has  since  1878  been  and 
is  now  prohibited  under  the  rules  of  the  Latin  Union. 

There  is  a  large  quantity  of  gold  coin  in  actual  circulation. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  French  currency  is  the  large  amount  of  5-fpano 
pieces,  which  circulate  at  the  old  ratio  of  15^  to  1.  They  are  legal 
tender  to  any  amount,  and  are  accepted  as  freely  as  the  gold  coin. 
They  are  not  legally  convertible  into  gold. 

The  stock  of  currency  appears  to  be  as  follows: 

Gold,  about £171,000,000 

SUver 140,000,000 

Notes 132.000.000 

The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  are  convertible  into  gold  or  silver, 
at  the  option  of  the  bank.  The  bank  pays  gold  freely  for  home  use, 
but  if  gold  is  required  in  large  quantities,  especially  for  exportation, 
special  arrangements  must  be  made. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  either  the  silver  or  the  notes  at 
their  gold  value. 

83.  Here  is  a  currency  which  for  all  practical  purposes  appears  to  be 
I)erfectly  sound  and  satisfactory,  but  which  differs  from  our  own  in 
most  important  particulars.  It  is  sometimes  called  ^^^talon  boiteux," 
or  limping  standard;  but  inasmuch  as  the  mint  is  open  to  gold  and 
closed  to  silver  the  standard  is  really  gold,  whilst  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  currency  is  either  inconvertible  silver  or  notes  payable  (at 
the  option  of  the  bank)  in  silver  or  gold,  maintained  without  difftculty 
at  the  above-mentioned  artificial  ratio. 

(h)  Belgium. 

84L  The  mint  is  open  to  ^old. 

The  rules  as  to  5-franc  pieces,  as  to  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver, 
and  as  to  legal  tender  are  the  same  as  in  France. 
The  stock  of  currency  appears  to  be  as  follows: 

Gold,  about •£5,000,000 

SUver,  5-fr 8,000,000 

Notea 15,000,000 

*  Or  more. 
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The  notes  appear  to  be  convertible  into  either  gold  or  silver,  at  the 
option  of  the  bank. 

85.  The  situation  is  the  same  as  in  France;  but  inconvenience  might 
be  experienced  if  the  Latin  Union  were  to  be  terminated  and  the  sev- 
eral members  were  obliged,  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  that  Union, 
to  liquidate  in  gold  their  silver  currency  held  by  Franco. 

(0)  Italy. 

86.  The  mint  is  open  to  gold. 

The  rules  as  to  5-franc  pieces,  as  to  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver, 
and  as  to  legaJ  tender  are  the  same  as  in  France. 
The  stock  of  currency  appears  to  be — 

Gold - £23,600,000 

Silver,  5-fraiic  pieces 4,000,000 

Notes 57,000,000 

There  is  very  little  metallic  coin  in  actual  circulation;  the  paper  is  at 
a  discount,  and  the  exchange  below  par. 

87.  The  state  of  this  currency  is  unsatisfactory,  not,  however,  on  ac- 
count of  the  artificial  ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  but  on  account  of 
the  want  of  both  metals,  owing  probably  to  the  state  of  the  finances 
and  credit  of  the  country.  The  same  difficulty  would  arise  as  in  Bel- 
gium if  the  Latin  Union  were  terminated. 

Holland  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

88.  From  1847  to  1873  Holland  and  its  dependencies  had  the  single 
silver  standard.  In  consequence  of  the  changes  in  Germany  and  other 
countries  in  the  north  of  Europe,  which  adopted  the  gold  standard  in 
1873,  Holland  suspended  the  coinage  of  silver  in  that  year.  Silver 
could  no  longer  be  brought  to  the  Dutch  mint,  and  gold  coin  could  not 
be  issued,  because  the  Dutch  Parliament  had  not  agreed  on  a  gold  coin 
or  a  gold  standard.  There  was  a  certain  quantity  of  silver  coins  in 
circulation,  and  their  value  at  this  period  was  regulated  neither  by 
the  market  value  of  gold  nor  by  that  of  silver.  The  demand  for  coin 
was  increasing  in  the  years  1873  to  1875,  and  the  result  was  that, 
whilst  the  value  of  silver,  as  a  metal,  was  going  down  in  the  market, 
Dutch  silver  coins  were  appreciated  as  against  gold.  The  rate  of  ex- 
change on  London,  which  oscillates  now  on  the  gold  basis  between  12.1 
and  12.3  florins  to  the  £  sterling,  shrank  to  11.12  florins. 

In  1875  thfe  gold  standard  was  adopted,  at  a  ratio  of  15f  to  1,  and  the 
Dutch  mint  was  opened  to  gold,  whilst  the  coinage  of  silver,  except  of 
subsidiary  token  coins,  was  prohibited,  and  remains  so  at  the  present 
time.  A  considerable  quantity  of  gold  coin  was  minted,  which  was, 
however,  kept  in  reserve  and  not  used  for  internal  circulation.  SUver 
florins,  at  the  gold  value,  were  legal  tender  to  any  amount,  and,  with 
paper  florin  notes,  which  were  also  at  a  gold  value,  formed  the  internal 
circulation  of  the  country.  Neither  silver  nor  paper  is  convertible  into 
gold,  but  the  Netherlands  bank  has  always  been  willing  to  give  gold 
for  exportation.  In  1881  and  1882  the  balance  of  trade  turned  against 
Holland  and  the  stock  of  gold  ran  down  to  about  600,000/.  Under 
these  circumstances  an  act  was  passed  in  April,  1884,  which  enabled 
the  Government  to  authorize  the  bank  to  sell,  at  market  prices,  a  quan- 
tity of  25,000,000  silver  florins  whenever  the  state  of  the  currency 
might  demand  it.  This  act  has  never  been  brought  into  operation,  but 
it  has  restored  confidence^  the  necessary  stock  of  gold,  amounting  now 
to  upwards  of  5,000,000 {.,  has  been  maintained;  the  bank  gives  g(dd 
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freely  for  exj^rt^  and  tbe  exchange  has  continued  steady  at  from  12.1 
to  12.3  florins  to  the  £  sterling.  No  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
either  in  Holland  or  in  her  eastern  dependencies.  The  system  of  cur- 
rency has  always  been  and  still  is  the  same  in  both.  There  is  no  mint 
and  little  or  no  stock  of  gold  in  Java;  and  at  the  same  time  the  rate 
of  exchange  between  Java  and  Europe  is  always  at  or  about  par.  It 
should  be  added  that  Java  merchants  can  always  do  their  business 
with  gold  countries  through  Holland. 
The  stock  of  currency  is  as  follows: 


In  Holl«ad. 


In  JftTft. 


Gold,  about. . 

Sliver 

Paper 


£5,200,000 
11,000,000 
l«,000,t)00 


£500,000 
a,  773, 000 
4,250,000 


89.  This  is  a  case  in  which  the  standard  is  gold^  with  little  or  no 
gold  in  circulation.  The  silver  is  kept  at  an  artificial  ratio  much 
higher  than  its  market  value,  although  neither  it  nor  the  paper  is  con- 
vertible into  gold  except  for  puri>o8es  of  export.  This  artificial  ex- 
change is  maintained  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  where  there  is  little 
or  no  gold,  as  well  as  in  Holland,  where  there  is  a  limited  stock. 

AUSTBIA-HUNOABT. 

90.  Before  1879  the  standard  coin  was  the  florin,  which  was  equal  to 
^th  part  of  a  pound  of  fine  silver.  The  mint  was  open  to  silver,  and 
silver  florins  and  silver-florin  notes  were  legal  tender  to  an  unlimited 
amount.  The  actual  circulation  consisted  of  florin  notes,  which  were 
inconvertible;  their  amount  was  52,500,0002.  in  1879  and  69,500,0002.  at 
the  beginning  of  1892.  The  average  exchange  on  London  for  101.  ster- 
ling was  141.78  in  1861,»  after  the  Italian  war.  It  became  109  in  1865, 
but  rose  to  125.98  in  1867,  after  the  Austro-Prussian  war.  It  fell  to 
110.63  in  1872,  continued  at  111  tiU  1875,  but  rose  to  122.25  in  1877, 
117.89  in  1878,  and  116.63  in  1879.  It  seems  that  in  the  earlier  years 
there  had  been  a  premium  on  silver,  the  paper  money  being  depreciated 
below  its  face  value,  so  that  no  silver  was  brought  to  be  coined.  But 
silver  fell  in  price  from  59J<i.  per  oz.  in  1873  to  51 J^.  per  oz.  in  1879; 
the  notes  ceased  to  be  depreciated ;  and,  as  the  Austrian  mint  was  open 
to  silver,  it  became  worth  while  to  bring  silver  to  the  mint  to  be  coined, 
so  that  between  August,  1878,  and  i^ovember,  1879,  the  silver  circula- 
tion had  increased  by  7,000,0002.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government,  in  March,  1879,  stopped  the  coinage 
of  silver  on  private  account,  but  continuea  coining  it  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion. The  quantity  so  coined  between  1880  and  1891  appears  to 
have  amounted  to  125J  miUions  of  florins.  This  state  of  things  con- 
tinued till  1891,  when  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  determined 
to  prox>ose  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  and  to  open  the  mint  to 
gold,  for  which  the  necessary  measures  were  passed  by  the  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  legislatures  in  August,  1892.  From  1879,  when  the 
mints  were  closed  against  the  private  coinage  of  silver,  the  average 
exchange  for  102.  sterling  rose  from  117.83  fl.  in  1880  and  1881  to  126.61  fl. 
in  1887,  and  then  fell  to  116.80  in  1891  and  119.29  in  1892.    The  whole 

*  Table  given  bv  M.  Soetbeer  (see  Appendix  to  Gold  and  Silver  Commission's  Re- 
port, page  209),  which  differs  sUghtly  from  the  figures  of  exchange  on  London  given, 
which  have  been  famished  by  the  Anglo- Aostriaa  Bank. 

S.  Mis.  23 3  ^  T 
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oscillation  between  1879,  when  the  mints  were  closed,  down  to  1891, 
when  the  resolution  to  adopt  a  gold  standard  was  taken,  was  less  than 
9  per  cent,  and  at  the  end  of  the  period  it  stood  at  nearly  the  same 
figure  as  at  the  beginning,  though  in  the  meantime  the  price  of  silver 
had  fallen  by  nearly  12  per  cent,  and  in  1891  it  was  more  than  6d.  per 
oz.  lower  than  in  1879.  The  ba^is  for  conversion  to  a  gold  standard, 
which  appears  to  have  been  founded  on  an  average  of  this  exchange, 
is  a  ratio  of  18.22  silver  to  1  gold,  or  1  gold  florin  =  2  francs  10  centimes, 
making  120.1  florins  equal  to  101,    The  mint  is  now  open  to  gold. 

The  Austrian  Government  have  now  at  their  command  a  reserve  of 
about  351,000,000  florins  (or  nearly  30,000,0002.)  in  gold,  and  it  appears 
to  be  intended  that  a  certain  quantity  of  paper  and  of  silver  florins 
shall  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  and  that  the  paper  florins  remain- 
ing in  circulation  shall  be  convertible  into  gold. 


Year. 


Anniiftl 
average 
of  ex- 
change 
on  Lon- 
don in 
Vienna. 


Arerage 

price  of 
barailTer 

per  OS. 

in  Lon- 

don.  (Pix- 

ley& 

Abell.) 


1878 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878. 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885. 
1888 
1887. 
1888. 
1889 
1890. 
1801 
1892. 


110.80 
110.91 
111.  78 
121.32 
122.17 
118.90 
117.30 
117.83 
117.83 
119.60 
120.00 
121.89 
124.92 
126.01 
126.61 
124.22 
11{V55 
116.05 
116.80 
119.29 


5% 

m|| 

61 
61  i 

I 

46 

4i 

42 

42i 

47U 

45  V 


91.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  case.  The  fall  in  exchange,  which 
would  have  accompanied  or  followed  the  fall  in  the  market  value  of 
silver,  has  been  averted  by  closing  the  mints  against  free  coinage  of 
silver.  Fair  steadiness  of  exchange  has  been  maintained  for  more  than 
a  decade,  although  the  paper  currency  was  inconvertible,  and  silver 
was  coined  on  government  account  alone;  and,  in  the  end,  a  law  has 
been  passed  for  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard,  a  gold  reserve  has 
been  accumulated,  and  the  mint  has  been  ox>ened  to  gold. 

A  fratctional  subsidiary  coinage  of  silver  is  provided  for,  but  the  cur- 
rency will  probably  consist,  in  tiie  main,  of  paper  notes  convertible  into 
gold. 

Brazil. 

92.  The  case  of  Brazil  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  as  show- 
ing that  a  paper  currency  without  a  metallic  basis  may,  if  the  credit  of 
the  country  is  good,  be  maintained  at  a  high  and  feirly  steady  exchange, 
although  it  is  absolutely  inconvertible  and  has  been  increased  by  the 
act  of  the  government  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  popu- 
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lation  and  of  its  foreign  trade.    The  case,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  not 
quoted  as  a  precedent  which  it  is  desirable  to  follow. 

The  Brazilian  standard  coin  is  the  milreis,  the  par  gold  value  of  which 
is  27d.  A  certain  number  were  coined,  but  have  long  since  left  the 
country,  and  the  currency  is  and  has  since  1864  been  inconvertible 
paper.  The  inconvertible  paper  was  more  than  doubled  between  1865 
and  1888,  but  the  exchange  was  about  the  same  at  the  two  periods, 
and  very  little  below  the  par  of  27 d.  It  had  gone  down  to  14d.  in  1868, 
the  date  of  the  war  with  Paraguay,  but  had  risen  again,  and  was  in . 
1875  as  high  as  28|d.  In  1869,  when  the  quantity  of  paper  money  was 
increased  from  12,468.0002.  to  18,322,0002.,  the  mean  rates  of  exchange 
showed  an  advance  or  about  llf  per  cent.  •  Since  the  revolution  which 
displaced  the  Empire  and  established  the  Republic,  the  paper  issues  of 
the  banks  were  increased  by  more  than  30,000,0002.  in  less  than  three 
years,  so  that  the  paper  issue  in  1892  amounted  to  51,372,7002.,  and,  as 
the  result  of  this,  and  of  diminished  credit,  the  exchange  in  that  year 
ranged  from  lO^d.  to  15f{I. 

BESnL.TS  OP  EXAMINATION  OP  DIFFERENT   SYSTEMS   OP   CURRENCY. 

93.  It  is  imi>ossible  thus  to  review  foreign  systems  of  currency  with- 
out feeling  that,  however  admirable  may  be  the  precautions  of  our  own 
currency  system,  other  nations  have  adopted  different  systems  which 
appear  to  have  worked  without  difl&culty,  and  have  enabled  them  to 
maintain  for  their  respective  currencies  a  gold  standard  and  a  substan- 
tial parity  of  exchange  with  the  gold-using  countries  of  the  world, 
which  has,  unfortunately,  not  been  the  case  with  India.  This  has  been 
effected  under  all  the  following  conditions,  viz  : 

(a)  With  little  or  no  gold  coin,  as  in  Scandinavia,  Holland,  and 
Canada; 

(b)  Without  a  mint  or  gold  coinage,  as  in  Canada  and  the  Dutch  East 
Indies: 

(c)  With  a  circulation  consistingpartly  of  gold,  partly  of  overvalued 
and  inconvertible  silver,  which  is  legal  tender  to  an  unlimited  amount, 
as  in  France  and  other  countries  of  the  Latin  Union,  in  the  United  States, 
and  also  in  Germany,  though  there  the  proportion  of  overvalued  silver 
is  more  limited,  the  mints  in  all  these  countries  being  freely  open  to 
gold,  but  not  to  silver,  and  in  some  of  them  the  silver  coinage  having 
ceased; 

(d)  With  a  system  under  which  the  banks  part  with  gold  freely  for 
export,  as  in  Holland,  or  refuse  it  for  export,  as  in  France; 

(e)  With  mints  closed  against  private  coinage  of  both  silver  and  gold, 
and  with  a  currency  of  inconvertible  paper,  as  has  been  temporarily  the 
case  in  Austria; 

(/)  With  a  circulation  based  on  gold,  but  consisting  of  token  silver, 
which,  however,  is  legal  tender  to  an  unlimited  extent,  as  in  the  West 
Indies. 

The  case  of  Holland  and  Java  is  very  remarkable,  since  in  that  case 
the  gold  standard  has  been  maintained  without  dif^culty  in  both  conn- 
laies,  although  there  is  no  mint  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  no  stock  of 
gold  there,  and  a  moderate  stock  of  gold  in  Holland;  whilst  the  cur- 
rency consists  of  silver  and  paper  legally  and  practicaJly  inconvertible 
into  gold,  except  for  purposes  of  export.  The  case  of  Canada,  which 
maintains  a  gold  standard  without  a  gold  coinage,  is  also  very  remark- 
able. 
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94.  The  case  of  Austria- Hangary  is  also  interesting,  and  presents  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  that  of  India,  as  \vill  be  seen  from  the  following 
table: 


YeATS. 

Average  value  of 

florin,  deduced 
from  the  teble  of 
exchange  on  Lon- 
don in  Vienna, 

^7-Ph?o^ 

Avera^ralne  of 
rupee  in  London, 
for  bills  in  India 
(for  official  years 
187»-'74,  etc.). 

Comparison  of  the  two  tables,  taldns 
the  first  year  as  eqaal  to  100. 

1873    

21.64 
21.64 
21.47 
19.78 
19.64 
20.17 
20.46 
20.37 
20.37 
20.07 
20.00 
19.69 
19.21 
19.06 
18.96 
19.82 
20.08 
20.68 
20.55 
20.12 

d. 
22.85 
22.16 
21.63 
20.51 
20.79 
19.79 
10.96 
19.96 
10.89 
19.52 
19.54 
19.31 
18.26 
17.44 
16.90 
16.38 
16.57 
18.09 
16.73 
14.08 

Awtrum  florim. 
100 
100 
99.21 
91.40 
90.76 
93.21 
94.55 
94.18 
94.13 
92.74 
92.42 
90.99 
88.77 
88.03 
87.62 
89.28 
92.79 
95.56 
94.96 
92.08 

100 

1874 

99.13 

1875 

96.76 

1876 

91.75 

1877 

83.02 

1878 

98.06 

1879 

80.31 

1880 

89.28 

1881 

89.01 

1882 

87.86 

1883 

87.41 

1884 

88.30 

1885 

81.67 

1886 

78.03 

1887 

75.60 

1888 

73.28 

1889 

74.13 

1890 

80.98 

1891 

74.86 

1892 

67.04 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  country  with  a  silver  standard  and  a  currency 
consisting  partly  of  overvalued  silver  but  chiefly  of  inconvertible  pa- 
per, has  been  able,  by  closing  its  mints  against  private  coinage  for  a 
series  of  years,  and  whilst  still  continuing  to  coin  silver  on  govern- 
ment account,  to  maintain  a  fairly  steady  rate  of  exchange  with  gold- 
using  countries  for  a  considerable  period,  preparatory  to  adopting  a 
gold  standard. 

95.  Oonceming  the  currency  of  Eussia  we  have  less  information  than 
in  the  case  of  other  countries.  But  it  appears  that  there  is  little  or  no 
silver  or  gold  coin  in  the  country,  and  that  the  currency  consists  of 
inconvertible  paper  roubles,  based  on  silver.  The  Bussian  mint  is  now 
closed  against  the  coinage  of  silver  on  private  account.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  the  paper  rouble,  being  in  form  a  promise  to  pay  silver, 
is  now,  owing  to  the  fall  in  silver,  exchanged  for  a  higher  value  in  gold 
than  the  silver  which  it  promises  to  pay.  Taking  silver  at  SSd.  per 
ounce,  the  silver  rouble  would  be  worth  23.774  pence,  whilst  the  paper 
rouble  is  quoted  at  25  pence.  We  have  already  called  attention  to  a 
similar  experience  in  the  case  of  Austria-Hungary.  The  phenomenon 
can,  of  course,  only  arise  when  the  amount  of  the  paper  currency  is 
limited. 

96.  It  would  thus  appear  that  it  has  been  found  possible  to  introduce 
a  gold  standard  without  a  gold  circulation ;  without  a  large  stock  of 
gold  currency ;  and  even  without  legal  convertibility  of  an  existing 
silver  currency  into  gold.  Before  concluding,  however,  that  these 
precedents  are  directly  applicable  to  the  condition  of  things  existing 
in  India,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  them  carefully.  There  is  no  one  of 
the  countries  above  referred  to  in  which  silver  has  been  so  largely  and 
so  exclusively  used  as  in  India  during  the  last  half-century ;  and  in 
most  of  them  the  people  have  been  for  long  accustomed  to  deal  with 
their  silver  coins  on  the  basis  of  a  double  standard.  To  the  French- 
man 5-fi*anc  pieces,  to  the  American  dollars,  have  for  generations  been 
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not  only  so  much  silver,  but  the  equivalent  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
gold ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  shock  to  his  habits  and  mode  of  think- 
ing to  treat  them  otherwise.  It  may  be  easier  to  maintain  an  old  and 
well-known  silver  currency  at  a  gold  value  in  countries  which  have 
been  bimetallic  and  in  which  large  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  are 
already  in  circulation,  than  to  introduce  such  a  system  into  a  mono- 
metallic silver  country  such  as  India.  The  case  of  Austria- Hungary 
again  differs  firom  that  of  India  in  some  important  particulars.  In 
Austria-Hungary  the  standard  was  silver  with  an  inconvertible  paper 
currency ;  and  the  state  of  this  paper  currency  was  probably  one  of 
the  chief  factors  which  made  a  fundamental  change  necessary.  In 
making  the  change  the  relation  of  Austria  Hungaiy  to  the  neighboring 
countries  was,  no  doubt,  an  important  consideration,  and  the  fact  that 
Germany  and  other  states  had  adopted  a  gold  standard  rendered  it 
exi>edient  to  take  a  similar  course. 

97.  Even  in  the  case  of  Holland  and  its  East  Indian  colonies,  which 
is  prima  facie  very  much  in  point,  there  are  differences  which  detract 
from  its  value  as  a  precedent  for  India.  At  the  time  the  change  of 
standard  was  adopted,  the  relative  values  of  silver  and  gold  had  not 
parted  as  they  have  since  done;  and,  as  regards  Java,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  although  it  is  an  Eastern  country  dealing  largely  with 
silver-using  countries,  it  has  always  had  the  same  standard  and  the 
same  currency  as  Holland,  the  change  being  made  in  the  standard  of 
both  at  the  same  time. 

98.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  us  that  whilst  the  differenced  we  have 
pointed  out  prevent  the  cases  of  the  countries  referred  to  from  being 
applicable  in  all  respects  as  precedents  to  the  case  of  India,  and  the 
circumstances  of  each  particular  country  must  be  studied,  yet  the  ex- 
perience derived  trom  the  currencies  of  those  countries  is  not  without 
value  as  bearing  on  the  questions  which  we  have  to  consider,  and  is 
important  as  showing  under  what  various  conditions  the  exchange 
value  of  a  currency  may  be  maintained. 

USB  OF  PRECIOUS  METALS  AS  CURRENCY  IN  INDIA. 

99.  It  has  been  objected  that  the  natives  of  India  are  accustomed  to 
sflver ;  that  the  transactions  are  small  in  amount,  so  that  silver  is  better 
suited  to  their  use  than  gold;  and  that  they  will  not  willingly  give  up 
the  rui)ee.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  it  is  not  proposed  to  substitute 
the  gold  sovereign  for  the  rux>ee  as  currency  in  ordinary  use,  and  that 
the  case  would  in  this  respect  resemble  that  of  many  of  the  countries 
above  referred  to,  where  tlie  standard  is  gold,  but  the  ordinary  currency 
is  silver  or  paper. 

100.  Moreover,  gold  has  never  been  entirely  out  of  use  in  India.  It 
is  true  that  in  India  silver  has  for  the  last  30  or  40  years  been  more 
exclusively  used  than  in  many  of  the  countries  referred  to.  But, 
though  gold  coins  have  not  been  in  use  as  legal  tender,  and  no  fixed 
ratio  has  been  established  between  gold  and  silver  coins,  there  is  no 
part  of  India  in  which  gold  coins  are  not  well  known  and  procurable 
and  recognized  as  a  form  of  money,  the  value  of  the  chief  gold  coins 
being  regularly  entered  in  the  "Prices  current.^  Until  1835  or  there- 
abouts gold  coins  constituted  a  recognized  part  of  the  Indian  currency, 
and  they  were  received  by  the  government  in  payment  of  its  demands 
till  December  1852 :  and  as  late  as  1854-55  gold  coin  to  the  value  of 
412y000L  was  sent  oy  the  government  from  India  to  London.     The 
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valne  of  the  gold  imported  into  India  in  the  eight  years  from  1862-63 
to  1869-70  was  no  less  thaii  50,000,000^. 

101.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  writing  in  1804  in  support  of  a  proposal 
to  make  sovereigns  legal  tender  in  India,  referred  to  the  large  impor- 
tation of  gold  since  18C0  aS  indicating  "  the  determination  of  the  peo- 
ple to  have  gold,''  and  added  that  it  "shows  that  the  government 
"  would  be  cordially  seconded  by  them  in  any  attempt  to  introduce  a 
"gold  currency  on  a  sound  footing.''  The/  Secretary  of  State,  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  when  replying  in  the  same  year,  wrote:  "It  is  obvious, 
from  the  information  collected  by  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  that  there 
is  a  very  general  desire  for  the  introduction  of  gold  coins  in  India,'' 
and  "that  the  people,  even  in  the  upper  and  remote  parts  of  India,  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  sovereign."  There  is  little  question  but 
that  these  observations  are  as  applicable  at  the  present  time  as  when 
originally  made. 

102.  The  introduction  of  gold  coins  on  an  imx>ortant  scale  would 
necessarily  take  place  through  the  banks,  and  the  complete  success  of 
the  paper  currency,  as  to  the  acceptance  of  which  by  the  people  of 
India  there  had  been,  on  the  part  of  many  i)ersons,  serious  doubts, 
shows  that  there  need  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  introduction  of  a  gold 
legal  tender  coinage  on  the  ground  of  its  novelty. 

103.  It  may  be  added  that  the  value  of  the  net  imports  of  gold  into 
India  since  1880  has  amounted  to  more  than  Ex.  44,00(h0005  and  it 
might  be  expected  that  much  of  the  uncoined  gold  now  in  Indisb,  which 
must  be  very  considerable,  would  be  brought  to  the  mints  if  a  gold 
coinage  were  introduced  on  a  proper  basis. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  PROPOSALS  (2)  ON  THE  GROUND  OF  INEXPEDI- 
ENCY. 

104.  So  far  we  have  been  considering  whether  the  proposals  of  the 
government  of  India  are  practicable.  We  turn  now  to  consider  the 
objections  taken  to  those  proposals,  even  assuming  that  they  would  be 
efi'ectual  to  maintain  a  stable  exchange.  Some  of  these  objeetions  are 
equally  applicable,  whether  the  exchange  is  or  is  not  materially  raised 
above  its  present  level.  Others  are  only  of  force  on  the  assumption 
that  exchange  is  to  be  so  raised.  We  will  deal  first  with  those  which 
are  dii'ected  against  the  scheme  generally  on  the  assumption  that  the 
rate  of  exchange  is  not  to  be  raised,  but  that  a  continued  fall  in  the 
value  of  silvei:  is  likely  to  create  a  considerable  divergence  between  the 
exchange  value  of  the  rupee  and  that  of  the  silver  of  which  it  consists. 

OBJECTIONS    (a)    SUPPOSING   THE    RATIO    NOT    TO    BE    RAISED    AND 

SILVER  10  FALL. 

105.  It  is  anticipated  by  some  that  a  serious  amount  of  spurious  coin- 
age would  result.  If  spurious  coins  to  a  large  amount  could  be  put  in 
circulation  the  transaction  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  profitable  one;  but 
in  countries  where  silver  coins  having  an  intrinsic  value  much  below 
their  nominal  value  are  in  circulation,  spurious  coinage  would  be  an 
extremely  profitable  enterprise,  and  experience  shows  that  the  appre- 
hended danger  has  not  been  realized  in  these  countries.  Against  this, 
however,  it  is  maintained  by  some  persons  that  this  alibrds  no  guide 
as  to  what  would  be  likely  to  happen  in  India,  the  natives  of  which 
country  might,  in  their  opinion,  be  expected  to  display  great  skill  in 
the  manufacture  of  spurious  coins^  while  the  i>eople  who  receive  them 
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are  guided  more  by  the  wieight  of  metal  in  the  coin  than  by  its  appear- 
ance. It  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  precision  the  real  extent  of  the 
alleged  danger,  but  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  in  order  to  carry  out 
operations  on  an  extended  scale  expensive  and  specially  constructed 
machinery  would  be  requisite,  we  doubt  whether  the  danger  of  India 
being  flooded  with  a  large  amount  of  spurious  coin  would  really  be  a 
grave  one. 

106.  The  effect  that,  on  the  assumption  with  which  we  are  now  deal- 
ing, the  closing  of  the  mints  would  have  upon  the  hoards  of  natives  of 
India  and  upon  their  silver  ornaments  is  more  free  from  doubt.  Coined 
rui)ees,  of  which  it  is  said  that  the  hoards  chiefly  consist,  would  be  un- 
affected except  in  so  far  as  any  further  fell  in  their  gold  value  would 
be  prevented ;  but  the  uncoined  silver  and  silver  ornaments  would  cease 
to  be  convertible  into  rui)ee8  and  would  certainly  be  depreciated  in 
value.  In  times  of  scarci  by  and  famine  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver 
ornaments  has  found  its  way  to  the  mints.  During  the  period  of  the 
great  famine  in  1877  and  the  following  years,  for  example,  large  quan- 
tities of  such  ornaments  were  minted.  In  three  years  no  less  than 
Ex.  4,500,000  were  thus  turned  into  money.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
transaction  of  converting  silver  ornaments  or  hoarded  silver  into  money 
is  not  at  the  present  time  effected  by  the  owner  himself  taking  them  or 
sending  them  to  the  mints  for  conversion  into  rupees;  it  is  through  the 
intervention  of  the  village  money-lender  that  the  transaction  is  carried 
out.  Uncoined  silver  would,  it  is  asserted,  still  be  converted  into  money 
in  the  same  feshion.  This  is,  no  doubt,  true,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
ornaments  would  not  be  converted  on  terms  as  favourable  to  the  seller. 
It  cannot,  we  think,  be  doubted  that  the  closing  of  the  mints  would  in 
this  case  depreciate  the  silver  ornaments  and  the  uncoined  silver  hoarded 
by  the  i)eople  of  India.  Such  a  use  of  ornaments  is,  however,  said  to 
be  rare. 

107.  A  further  objection  is  to  the  effect  that  the  proposal  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  would  perpetuate  the  burden  hitherto  experienced 
by  India  owing  to  the  fall  of  exchange,  and  that  it  would  be  unfair  to 
stereotype  the  loss  of  persons  entitled  to  be  paid  in  rupees,  and  to  de- 
prive them,  by  act  of  tiie  government,  of  the  chance  of  a  rise.  To  this 
it  may  be  answered  that,  having  regard  to  the  future  prospects  of  the 
silver  market,  so  far  as  they  can  be  gauged  at  the  present  time,  all  per- 
sons concerned  would  probably  be  glad  to  lose  their  chance  of  a  future 
rise  on  the  terms  of  being  secured  against  the  effects  of  a  fall. 

108.  Another  objection  is  that  the  proposal  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment will,  if  there  should,  in  future,  be  a  divergence  between  the  value 
of  the  rupee  and  the  market  price  of  silver,  have  the  effect  of  convert- 
ing the  whole  of  the  currency  of  India  into  a  token  currency,  which 
would  in  no  way  differ  in  principal  from  an  inconvertible  paper  currency. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that,  although  a  nation  possessed  of 
a  fairly  satisfactory  monetary  system  might  well  hesitate  to  exchange 
it,  even  temporarily,  for  an  inconvertible  currency,  yet  India  already 
labours  under  difficulties  the  gravity  of  which  is  admitted.  One  of  the 
greatest  risks  connected  with  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  is  the- 
temptation  which  it  affords  to  the  government  unduly  to  expand  the 
amount  in  circulation;  the  proposal  of  the  Indian  government,  how- 
ever, does  not  involve  this  danger.  It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  in 
the  IJnited  States,  in  Germany,  in  the  Latin  TJnion,  and  in  Holland,  a 
very  large  amount  of  silver  coins  has,  with  mints  closed  against  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,  been  maintained  as  full  legal  tender  at  a  gold 
value  for  exceeding  that  of  the  silver  they  contain;  whilst  in  Austria- 
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Hungary,  doriBg  the  recent  fall  in  silver,  a  forced  paper  currency, 
founded  originally  on  that  metal,  has,  in  exchange,  more  nearly  cor- 
responded with  the  original  gold  value  of  the  silver  on  which  it  was 
based,  than  has  the  silver  itself. 

109.  Again,  strong  objections  are  urged  to  the  power  being  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  government  to  close  the  mints  to  the  pubfic,  while 
retaining  to  itself  the  power  to  coin  rupees,  and  thus  to  its  being 
enabled  at  will  to  contract  or  expand  the  currency.  But  the  assump- 
tion we  are  now  making  is  that  the  exchange  is  not  to  be  materially 
raised  above  its  present  level.  If  the  rise  were  checked  by  the  recep- 
tion of  gold,  as  suggested  by  the  government  of  India,  the  discretion- 
ary power  vested  in  that  government  would  be  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits,  because,  if  ttie  rupee  were  to  rise  above  the  fixed  ratio 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  cover  the  expenses  of  transmission  and  of  coin- 
age, it  would  become  profitable  to  take  gold  to  the  Indian  mint,  or  to 
send  sovereigns  to  India,  and  thus  the  currency  would  be  rendered  auto- 
matic on  a  gold  basis. 

110.  It  is  further  objected  to  the  proposals  of  the  Indian  government 
that  they  would  make  the  value  of  the  rupee  greater  than  it  other- 
wise would  be,  and  that  thereby  the  burden  of  Indian  taxation  would 
be  increased.  That  part  of  the  revenue  which  consists  of  fixed  pay- 
ments would  remain  unaltered  in  nominal  value,  whilst  each  rupee 
which  the  ryot  pays  would  be  worth  more,  and  the  rupee  prices  of  the 
goods  he  produces  would  be  less,  than  they  would  be  if  silver  continued 
to  fftll.  The  argument  is  no  doubt  sound  ;  but  there  are  answers  to 
this  objection  which  would  have  no'little  weight. 

111.  Whether  silver  is  falling  or  gold  rising  in  value,  or  both  move- 
ments are  taking  place,  and  whether  an  appreciating  or  a  depreciating 
standard  is  the  less  open  to  objection,  are  questions  of  great  difficulty. 
We  are  dealing  with  the  assumption  that  the  present  ratio,  or  some 
ratio  differing  but  little  from  it,  is  maintained.  On  this  assumption, 
the  present  level  of  rupee  prices  would  not  be  at  once  altered;  and  if, 
in  future,  rupee  prices  became  less  and  the  burden  of  existing  fixed 
taxation  became  heavier,  than  they  would  have  been  if  a  silver  standard 
had  been  maintained,  this  result  would  not  be  arbitrarily  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  government,  but  would  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
new  standard  was  depreciating  less  or  appreciating  more  than  that  for 
which  it  was  substituted. 

112.  In  the  next  place,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  alteration 
in  the  relative  values  of  geld  and  silver  has  so  increased  the  liabilities 
of  the  Indian  government  in  comparison  with  its  revenues,  as  to  make 
it  necessary,  in  the  absence  of  other  remedies,  to  impose  fresh  taxa- 
tion. The  evidence  we  have  had  from  men  whose  experience  qualifies 
them  to  judge  points  distinctly  to  the  conclusion  that,  supposing  the 
choice  to  be  between  an  indirect  increase  of  taxation  arising  from  ar- 
rest of  the  fell  in  ttie  value  of  the  rupee,  or  even  from  a  considerable 
increase  in  its  value,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  imposition  of  new  taxa- 
tion on  the  other,  the  latter  of  these  courses  would  be  far  more  likely 
to  lead  to  popular  discontent  and  political  difficulty  than  the  former. 

113.  The  proposal  of  the  government  of  India,  in  so  far  as  it  renders 
the  exchange  between  India  and  gold-using  countries  stable,  would 
introduce  into  the  trade  of  India  with  silver-using  countries  tne  same 
disquieting  influence§  which,  it  is  alleged,  at  present  hamper  the  trade 
of  Didia  with  gold-using  countries.  It  must,  however,  be  observed 
that  the  trade  of  India  with  silver-using  countries  only  amounts  to 
about  half  of  her  trade  with  gold-using  countries. 
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114.  Another  objection  strongly  nrged  is  tlis^t,  if  the  proposal  of  the 
Government  were  carried  out,  and  there  should  arise  a  great  diverg- 
ence between  the  ratio  borne  to  gold  by  the  rupee  and  by  silver  re- 
spectively, this  would  seriously  affect  the  trade  of  India  with  silver- 
using  countries,  and  stimulate  in  tLose  countries  the  production  of 
commodities  which  compete  with  Indian  commodities  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  and  that  the  effect  of  such  increased  competition  would 
be  seriously  felt  by  India. 

115.  To  deal  first  with  the  point  as  it  affects  the  trade  between  India 
and  the  silver-using  countries  which  now  take  her  commodities.  The 
most  imx)ortant  of  these  is  China,  which  now  takes  from  India  a  large 
quantity  of  manufactured  cotton  goods.  China,  it  is  said,  would  not 
give  more  silver  for  these  cotton  goods  than  it  did  before,  but,  if  the 
divergence  between  silver  and  the  rupee  were  considerable,  the  same 
silver  price  would  mean  a  lower  rupee  price.  It  is  true  this  lower 
rupee  price  might  represent  a  greater  purchasing  power  than  if  the 
rupee  had  been  allowed  to  fail  pari  passu  with  silver;  but  the  manu- 
fEM^turer,  it  is  contended,  would  find  a  difficulty  in  diminishing  the 
rupee  cost  of  production.  Some  of  his  expenses  would  consist  of  fixed 
payments,  and  the  difficulty  of  diminishing  the  number  of  rupees  paid 
in  wages  would  be  considerable.  In  the  result,  the  trade  would  be 
less  profitable,  and  its  volume  would  be  diminished.  The  reply  made 
to  this  argument  is  that  the  Indian  produce  imported  into  China  is 
paid  for  ultimately  by  goods  exported  by  China  to  other  countries,  and 
that,  if  the  gold  price  of  these  commodities  does  not  fall  owing  to  a  fall 
in  the  gold  value  of  silver,  they  would  realize  a  higher  silver  price,  and 
that  China  would  thus  be  able  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  Indian  im- 
ports. We  have  already  given  our  reasons  for  doubting  whether  the 
faU  in  the  gold  value  of  silver  does  operate,  to  any  considerable  extent, 
in  reducing  the  gold  price  of  commodities  exported  from  silver-using 
countries. 

116.  It  is  suggested  further  that  if  the  fall  of  silver  should  continue 
to  be  considerable  it  would  afford  a  great  inducement  to  promote  the 
manufacture  in  China  of  cotton  goods  in  substitution  for  those  now 
imported  from  India,  and  stress  is  laid  ujwn  the  fact  that  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton  goods  in  Japan  has  already  become  considerable.  To 
this  it  is  answered  that  China  is  slow  to  move,  and  that  the  impedi- 
ments and  burdens  which  are  imposed  upon  industrial  enterprise  in 
China  are  such  as  to  render  the  fear  that  the  suggested  change  in  the 
currency  system  of  India  would  greatly  stimulate  the  production  of 
cotton  goods  in  China  unreasonable.  Fears  have  been  also  expressed 
lest  the  production  of  cotton  goods  in  Japan,  where  there  is  practically 
a  silver  standard,  should  be  further  increased  in  consequence  of  the 
advantage  which  that  country  would  gain  by  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
silver  as  compared  with  India  if  the  exchange  there  remained  station- 
ary. As  to  this  argument  we  may  refer  to  the  remarks  in  paragraph 
27,  in  which  we  have  expressed  our  view  that  the  stimulus  thus  caused 
to  the  export  trade  of  a  country  can  only  be  transitory,  and  can  con- 
tinue only  until  circumstances  have  brought  about  the  inevitable  adjust- 
ment. In  the  same  paragraph  we  examined  the  trade  statistics  of 
India,  and  could  not  see  any  evidence  that  a  relation  existed  between 
a  fall  in  exchange  and  the  volume  of  exx)orts. 

117.  It  is,  moreover,  objected,  and  for  tlie  same  reasons,  that  the 
opium  trade  between  India  an(J  China  would  be  seriously  affected  if  the 
currency  proposals  of  the  Government  came  into  operation,  and  that 
India  must  be  content  to  receive  fewer  rupees  for  the  opium  exported 
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to  China.  The  average  annual  value  of  opium  so  exported  is  about 
Ex.  10,000,000,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  decrease  in  its  export  value, 
supposing  such  decrease  were  realized,  would  fall  upon  the  Government. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  that  event  the  effect  upon  the  revenue  would  be 
very  serious.  In  the  case  of  opium,  as  well  as  cotton  goods,  it  is  argued 
that  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  replace,  to  some  extent,  the  use  of 
Indian  opium  by  opium  grown  in  China.  •Tbe  same  answer  which  has 
been  given  to  this  argument  in  relation  to  the  trade  in  cotton  goods  is 
equally  applicable  with  regard  to  the  opium  traffic.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  the  production  of  opium  in  China  is,  at  the  present 
time,  very  large.  The  amount  imported  from  India  forms  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  total  consumption.  Indian  opium  is,  in  truth,  a  luxury; 
its  use  in  preference  to  Chinese  opium  is  a  matter  of  taste  and  depends 
upon  its  real  or  assumed  superior  qualities.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  considerable  diminution  in  the  rupee 
value  of  opium  exports  to  China  would  be  likely  to  result  from  the 
adoption  of  the  proposals  of  the  Indian  government. 

118.  Those  who  object  that  the  trade  of  India  with  other  silver-using 
(countries  would  be  diminished  in  volume  and  profit  by  the  adoption  of 
the  government  proposals,  lay,  perhaps,  even  greater  stress  upon  the 
advantage  which  a  great  divergence  between  silver  and  the  rupee  would 
give  to  those  countries  in  their  competition  with  India.  Some  of  the 
articles  exported  by  India  are  also  produced  in  and  exported  from  sil- 
ver-using countries,  and  other  important  articles  of  Indian  trade  are, 
it  is  said,  capable  of  being  produced  there — notably  in  China.  If  there 
came  to  be  a  great  divergence  between  the  value  of  silver  and  of  the 
rupee,  a  considerably  lower  gold  price  would,  in  China,  represent  the 
same  amount  of  silver  as  before,  whilst  to  India  it  would  give  fewer  ru- 
pees. The  Chinese  would  be  content  to  take  the  same  amount  of  silver, 
that  is  to  say,  the  same  silver  price,  that  they  have  hitherto  done,  so  that 
the  Indian  producer  must  rest  satisfied  with  a  lower  rupee  price,  or 
perhaps  be  driven  out  of  the  market  altogether  through  the  stress  of 
this  competition.  One  reply  given  to  this  objection  is  that  it  involves 
the  proposition  that  the  continuous  depreciation  of  the  currency  of  a 
country,  in  relation  to  that  of  others,  is  advantageous  to  the  commerce 
of  the  country  whose  currency  is  thus  depreciated  and  adds  to  its  pros- 
perity. This  answer  is  not  absolutely  conclusive,  because,  even  it  be 
true  that  the  cost  of  production  in  wages  and  otherwise  would  ulti- 
mately adjust  itself  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  yet  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that,  until  this  adjustment  has  been  brought  about,  the 
exporterin  the  silver-using  country,  who  continues  to  pay  the  same  nom- 
inal wages  and  whose  nominal  expenditure  for  production  and  other- 
wise remains  the  same,  has  an  a^ivantage  in  competition  with  the 
exporter  who  receives  a  lower  price  tban  before,  and  who  can  only 
retain  to  himself  the  same  advantages  by  a  reduction  of  nominal 
wages;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  a  country  whose  civilization 
is  backward  and  whose  industrial  institutions  are  but  little  developed, 
the  interval  may  be  considerable  before  such  an  adjustment  can  be 
effected.  But,  allowing  that  the  argument  of  those  who  raise  the  objec- 
tion with  which  we  have  been  dealing  is  not  without  foundation,  con- 
sideration of  the  experience  derived  from  a  study  of  the  histoiy  of 
Indian  exports  during  the  period  characterized  by  a  fall  in  the  gold 
value  of  silver,  as  noticed  in  paragraph  27,  leads  us  to  doubt  whether 
the  suggested  advantage  is  not  much  less  than  those  who  urge  the  argu- 
ment suppose. 
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119.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  tea  plantations  of  India,  the 
jiroduce  of  which  is  now  exported  in  large  quantities,  maintain  that 
their  indastry  might  be  greatly  crippled,  if  not  extinguished,  by  the 
competition  of  China  and  Ceylon,  if  a  gold  standard  were  adopted  in 
India  only  and  silver  continued  to  fall  heavily.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  transfer  of  the  commerce  in  tea  from  China  to  India, 
which  has  been  going  on  for  some  years,  has  taken  place  whilst  the  two 
countries  have  shared  alike  the  changes  produced  by  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  silver.  But  it  is  stated  on  behalf  of  the  tea  planters  that 
even  though  their  success  may  be  due  to  the  Indian  tea  better  suiting 
the  wants  of  the  consumers,  yet  the  difference  in  the  relative  price  in 
gold-using  countries  of  Chinese  and  Indian  tea  might  be  such  as  to 
overbalance  any  advantages  possessed  by  the  Indian  products  and 
cause  the  competition  to  be  a  disastrous  one  for  the  Indian  producer. 
It  must  be  added  that  the  qualities  of  the  Ceylon  tea  are  much  the 
same  as  those  of  Indian  tea.  It  can  not  be  denied  that,  if  the  proposed 
currency  change  were  adopted  in  India  alone,  its  tendency  might  be 
for  a  time  to  benefit  the  producer  in  Ceylon  and  perhaps  the  Chinese 
in  his  competition  with  the  Indian.  To  what  extent  this  tendency 
would  prejudice  the  Indian  producer  it  is  impossible  to  forecast,  and, 
even  so  far  as  it  did  so,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  would  not  neces- 
sarily entail  disadvantages  on  the  country  as  a  whole;  and  having 
regard  to  the  history  of  the  Indian  tea  trade  and  to  its  great  progress 
in  recent  years  under  existing  conditions,  we  can  not  think  it  likely 
that  any  very  serious  prejudice  would  result. 

120.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  argument  that  China  might,  in 
the  altered  circumstances  anticipated,  prepuce  for  her  own  consump- 
tion commodities  which  she  now  imx>orts  from  India.  It  is  alleged 
that  not  only  would  she  do  this,  but  that  she  would  also  increase  her 
production  of  cotton  and  other  articles  for  which  her  soil  and  climate  are 
said  to  be  suitable,  and  send  them  into  the  market  to  com])ete  with 
Indian  products.  To  this  it  is  replied,  and  we  think  with  force,  that 
the  want  of  railways  and  other  means  of  communication  in  China,  the 
heavy  and  arbitrary  imposts  to  which  production  is  there  subjected, 
and  other  causes,  deprive  these  apprehensions  of  any  very  serious 
foundation. 

121.  It  is  further  objected  that  the  balance  of  trade  would  be  dis- 
turbed ;  that  the  export  trade  of  India  would  be  injured  by  a  gold 
standard,  and  that  India  would  thus,  j^ro  tantOj  lose  her  power  of  pay- 
ing her  debts;  that  the  Indian  government  would,  in  consequence,  be 
unable  to  sell  their  bills  in  London;  and  that  they  would  be  obliged  to 
send  silver  from  India,  at  a  ruinous  loss,  to  pay  their  gold  debt. 

122.  This  objection  seems  to  depend  on  the  question  whether  the 
export  trade  of  India  will  be  injured  by  the  proposals  of  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  with  which  we  have  already  dealt  in  paragraphs  27  and 
114  to  120.  As  to  the  council  bills,  it  may  be  observed  that  they  are 
only  a  financial  mode  adopted,  as  the  simplest  and  best,  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  gold  debt  to  England, 
which  in  any  case  they  must  pay,  and  which  other  nations  owing  gold 
debts  to  England  pay  in  other  modes.  They  are  orders  for  the  pay- 
ment of  rupees  in  India,  and  the  same  end  would  be  attained  if  the 
government  of  India  bought  sterling  bills  of  the  exporting  merchants 
in  India  and  sent  them  to  be  cashed  on  its  account  in  London.  Where 
a  country  has  debts  to  pay  it  must  pay  them,  and  it  will  do  so  by  means 
of  exports,  the  transaction  being  effected  in  whatever  methods  are  found 
to  be  most  convenient. 
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123.  So  far  as  concerns  their  effect  on  the  import  of  silver  into  India 
the  council  bills  now  compete  with  silver  ;  the  closing  of  the  mints  to 
silver  would  relieve  the  council  bills  from  this  competition,  and  the 
immediate  effect  would  be  a  tendency  for  the  bills  to  sell  ai  a  higher 
price.  The  merchant  wishing  to  pay  for  Indian  goods  would  have  to 
pay  more  gold  for  the  council  bills.  If  their  price  should  rise  so  far  as 
to  make  the  business  of  buying  Indian  goods  unprofitable,  it  would  no 
doubt,  pro  tantOj  check  the  export  trade  of  India  and  the  price  of  the 
bills  must  fall.  But  it  would  only  fall  so  far  as  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  make  the  trade  again  profitable.  In  short,  India  must  pay  her 
debts  by  exports,  and  the  Indian  government  can  not  in  anyway  avoid 
whatever  expense  is  necessary  in  order  to  pay  them.  That  thede 
exports  shoidd  ever  consist  of  silver,  depreciated  as  silver  is  in  the 
Western  world,  is  highly  improbable;  but  if  this  should  turn  out  to  be 
the  case  it  would  be  because  silver  was  the  article  which  India  could 
best  spare. 

124.  Fear  has  been  expressed  that  the  restriction  of  the  coinage  of 
rupees  at  the  British  mints  would  lead  to  an  increase  of  the  use  of  the 
coins  of  native  states  in  the  British  provinces.  There  are  numerous  na- 
tive states  in  different  parts  of  liidia  which  exercise  the  right  of  coin- 
ing, a  privilege  of  which  they  are  most  tenacious,  regarding  it  as  an  indi- 
cation of  sovereign  authority.  The  currencies  are  very  various  in  their 
details,  the  chief  silver  coin  being  the  rupee,  but  with  many  variations  in 
intrinsic  value  in  the  different  states.  In  1835,  when  the  existing  system 
of  currency  was  adopted,  a  list  of  the  various  rupees  then  existing  in- 
cluded no  less  than  300  different  coinages  (many,  no  doubt,  obsolete), 
for  the  most  part  showing  greater  or  less  variations  of  value  inter  $e. 

125.  The  attempt  made  to  facilitate  the  adoption  of  a  common  cur- 
rency throughout  India  by  an  act  passed  in  1876  has  had  no  material 
effect.  It  provided  that,  on  a  native  state  agreeing  to  abstain  irom 
coining  for  at  least  thirty  years  and  not  to  allow  coins  resembling  those 
of  British  India  to  be  struck  under  its  authority,  the  government  of 
India  would  coin  for  the  state  rupees  identical  in  weight  and  fineness 
with  those  of  British  India,  but  with  a  device  differing  from  that  before 
used  by  the  state.  Such  coins  would  be  legal  tender  in  British  India. 
Up  to  the  present  time  only  four  of  the  minor  states  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

126.  Sufficient  information,  on  the  subject  of  the  currencies  of  the 
various  states  is  not  available  to  admit  of  our  giving  any  precise 
account  of  them,  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  tiieir  issues  are  not 
on  a  scale  of  any  considerable  magnitude.  The  coinage  of  Hvderabad. 
the  largest  of  the  native  states,  is  stated  to  have  been,  in  1887-^88, 816 
tolas  of  gold  and  15,051  tolas  of  silver,  and  in  1888-'89, 784  tolas  of  gold 
and  17,76,421  tolas  of  silver,  the  tola  representing  the  weight  of  a  rupee; 
the  value  of  the  Hyderabad  rupee,  commonly  called  the  H&lli  Sicca 
rupee,  is  about  14  per  cent  less  than  that  of  the  rupee  of  British  Inda. 
The  Baroda  state  coined  8  lakhs  of  rupees  in  1883-'84  and  9  lakhs  in 
1884-'85,  but  in  the  three  following  years  there  was  no  coinage.  New 
machinery  for  the  mint  was  supplied  in  1891.  The  Kashmir  mint 
appears  to  be  no  longer  in  operation,  and  the  states  of  Mysore  and 
Eewah  also  are  said  to  have  no  mints.  The  coinages  of  HoUi:ar's  gov- 
ernment at  Indore,  of  Bhopal,  and  of  Travancore  are  reported  to  be 
very  small  in  amount. 

127.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  annual  addition  to  the  coinage 
of  the  native  states  is  of  little  importance.  The  coins  of  these  states 
have  a  free  drcnlation  among  the  population  of  the  border  districts  of 
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ttiose  states  and  the  British  provinces,  and  at  times  are  found  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  their  place  of  origin.  They  are,  however, 
always  liable  to  a  charge  for  discount  when  circulating  ^beyond  the 
state  from  which  they  issue,  and  in  no  case  are  received  at  British 
treasuries,  by  the  railways,  municipalities,  or  other  local  bodies,  nor 
are  they  legal  tender  in  British  territory. 

128.  On  this  subject  the  government  of  India,  in  a  telegram  of  the 
l©th  of  March,  1893,  stated  their  opinion  that  they  could  easily  over- 
come any  diflftculty  that  might  arise  in  connection  with  rupees  coined 
under  the  native  coinage  act,  1876,  before  mentioned;  and  that  they 
did  not  think  that  any  serious  difficulties  could  arise  in  connection 
with  the  coinages  of  native  states  generally. 

129.  We  have  had  evidence  from  persons  interested  in  the  trade  of 
Ceylon,  expressing  apprehensions  that,  if  the  proposed  change  of  stand- 
ard were  to  be  made  in  India,  and  the  present  currency  arrangements 
were  to  be  continued  in  Ceylon,  the  effect  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
trade  of  that  island.  These  apprehensions  are  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  we  have  already  examined  on  the  part  of  the  planters  in  India. 
It  is  obvious  that,  independently  of  these  apprehensions,  both  Ceylon 
and  Mauritius,  which  have  the  rupee  as  their  standard  coin,  which 
have  no  mints  of  their  own,  and  which  import  their  rupees  from  India, 
would  be  affected  by  the  closing  of  the  mints  and  by  the  adoption  of 
a  gold  standard  in  India.  It  would,  in  that  event,  be  open  to  the 
governments  of  those  colonies^  to  acquiesce  in  the  action  of  India,  or 
to  establish  currencies  of  theur  own,  with  or  without  local  mints.  If 
they  should  adopt  a  currency  of  their  own,  and  if  in  India  the  rupee 
should,  in  consequence  of  the  proposed  changes,  rise  above  its  silver 
value,  it  would  become  profitable  to  export  Indian  rupees  from  those 
colonies  to  India.  Such  an  export  would  operate  in  the  same  way  as 
a  release  of  the  hoards  of  coined  rupees  in  India,  and  might,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  delay  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  rupee.  But,  according  to  the 
best  information  we  can  obtain,  the  stock  is  not  so  large  as  to  be 
likely  to  have  any  considerable  disturbing  influence.  It  is  no  part  of 
our  duty  to  advise  what  action  should  be  taken  by  the  colonial  gov- 
ernments, except  to  point  out  tbat  they  ought  not  to  allow  any  coins 
which  they  issue  to  be  so  similar  to  the  Indian  rupee  as  to  be  mistaken 
for  it,  and  thus  become  current  in  India. 

OBJECTIONS   (5)  SUPPOSINO  THE   RATIO  TO  BE  RAISED   MATERIALLY 
ABOVE  THE  PRESENT  LEVEL. 

ISO.  We  have  been,  hitherto,  dealing  with  the  proposals  of  the  Indian 
government  on  the  assumption  that  exchange  is  at  once  fixed  at  a  point 
not  materially  above  its  present  level.  The  suggestion  of  the  govern- 
ment of  India  is  that  no  ratio  should  be  fixed  immediately  on  the  clos- 
ing of  the  mints.  Their  proposal  to  take  power  to  declare  that  English 
gold  coinage  shall  be  legal  tender  in  India,  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  13^ 
rupees  to  the  sovereign,  would,  if  acted  upon,  prevent  the  exchange 
from  rising  to  any  great  extent  above  Is.  6d.,  that  is,  a  ratio  of  silver 
to  gold  a  fittle  less  than  20  to  1.  As  the  present  exchange  value  of  the 
rupee  is  Is.  2fd.,  and  the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  about  24  to  1,  the  Indian 
government,  though  it  may  be  that  they  would  act  gradually  and  ten- 
tatively, suggest  the  possibility  of  raising  the  ratio  materially  above 
the  present  level. 

1^.  We  have  now,  therefore,  to  consider  what  are  the  objections  to 
these  proiKMsalB,  on  the  assumption  that  the  exchange  were  so  raised. 
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132.  All  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  as  existing  in  the  case 
of  the  assumption  that  the  ratio  were  fixed  at  a  point  not  materially 
above  the  present  level  are  at  least  equally  applicable  in  the  case  of 
that  which  we  have  now  to  consider;  but  the  answers  which  have  been 
given  to  them  in  the  fornier  case  are  not  all  of  equal  force  where  the 
ratio  has  been  materially  raised. 

133.  The  dangers  of  spurious  coinage  and  of  depreciation  of  Indian 
hoards  must  increase  in  proportion  to  the  ditference  between  the  value 
of  the  rupee  and  the  market  value  of  silver;  and  the  trade  difficulties 
due  to  a  rising  exchange,  such  as  they  are,  would,  of  course,  be  the 
greater  the  higher  the  ratio  was  taken.  Moreover,  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  an  inconvertible  tokeiucoinage  as  full  legal  tender  at  a  par 
value  tends  to  increase  with  the  difference  between  the  legal  value  of 
the  token  coin  and  the  metal  it  contains;  but  the  cases  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies quoted  above  show  that  difficulties  similar  to  those  which  are 
apprehended  in  the  case  of  India  have  been  successfully  encountered. 

134.  We  pass  to  the  objections  founded  upon  the  effects  on  rupee 
prices,  on  taxation,  and  on  other  fixed  burdens.  These  effects  would 
be  such  as  result  ft'om  an  appreciating  currency,  namely,  first,  to  make 
prices  lower  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been;  then,  though  more 
slowly,  to  lower  money  wages,  and  to  increase  the  burden  of  debts  and 
of  all  fixed  payments.  It  has  been  urged,  in  answer  to  this,  that,  what- 
ever these  evils  may  be,  they  are  not  greater  than  those  which  have  in 
recent  years  been  experienced  from  a  depreciating  currency,  namely, 
prices  higher  than  they  would  have  been  but  for  such  depreciation,  ana 
debts  and  other  jvst  burdens  lightened,  to  the  benefit  of  the  persons 
who  pay,  and  to  the  injury  of  those  who  receive,  including  the  gov- 
ernment. It  has  also  been  urged  that,  if  future  appreciation  were  due 
to  the  act  of  the  government,  past  depreciation  has  also  been  due  to 
the  adoption  by  the  government  of  an  unstable  and  depreciating 
standard.  But,  even  assuming  that  these  answers  are  true  in  point  of 
fact,  it  is  no  less  true  that,  since  the  adoption  of  the  silver  standard  in 
1835,  the  depreciation  of  the  silver  currency  has  arisen  from  causes 
over  which  the  government  have  exercised  no  control,  whereas  any 
appreciation  resulting  from  the  raising  of  the  rupee  would  be  due  to 
the  direct  action  of  the  government. 

135.  It  is  impossible,  in  view  of  these  considerations,  not  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  to  close  the  mints  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
value  of  the  rupee  is  open  to  much  more  serious  objection  than  to  do 
so  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  further  fall. 

136.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  by  the  China  Association,  the 
chambers  of  commerce  at  Hongkong,  Singapore,  and  others  interested 
in  the  Eastern  trade,  that  a  change  such  as  has  been  proposed  by  the 
government  of  India  would  be  likely  to  be  prejudical  to  their  interests. 
Although  some  of  the  facts  to  which  we  have  already  drawn  attention 
indicate  that  the  apprehensions  expressed  are  excessive^  and  although 
some  of  the  arguments  which  we  have  adopted  are  not  mapplicable  to 
their  case,  we  have  not  thought  it  within  the  limits  of  your  lordship's 
reference  to  enter  in  detail  upon  the  considerations  suggested  by  these 
representations. 

AliTERNATFVE  SCHEMES. 

137.  Amongst  the  suggestions  made  for  preventing  a  further  fall  in 
the  value  of  the  rup©e,  for  counteracting  the  effect  of  the  fall  which  has 
already  taken  place,  and  lor  adding  to  the  resources  of  the  govern* 
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ment  of  India,  is  a  proposal  to  impose  a  charge  on  silver,  which  might 
take  the  form  either  of  an  increased  seigniorage  on  the  coinage  of  the 
rupee  or  of  a  duty  on  all  silver  imported.  It  is  claimed  for  this  pro- 
posal that  it  would  avoid  direct  and  obvious  interference  with  the 
standard  of  value,  whilst  it  would  bring  in  additional  revenue  to  the 
Government.    It  is  therefore  desirable  to  examine  it  carefully. 

138.  Let  us  first  assume  the  charge  to  be  a  seigniorage.  In  that 
case,  it  would  be  imi)osed  only  on  the  silver  brought  to  be  coined.  It 
might  take  either  of  two  forms,  viz,  a  fixed  charge  of  so  much  per 
ounce,  or  a  charge  varying  inversely  as  the  gold  value  of  silver,  so  as 
to  keep  the  rupee  at  a  certain  fixed  ratio  to  gold.  A  fixed  seigniorage 
would  be  no  remedy  for  a  fluctuating  exchange;  because,  whatever 
might  be  its  present  eftect,  it  would  foil  to  maintain  a  parity  of  ex- 
change between  the  rupee  and  the  sovereign  if  silver  should  fall  fur- 
ther or  should  rise  in  value  j  and,  although  it  might  afford  some  pres- 
ent relief,  a  continued  fall  in  exchange  would  leave  India  subject  to 
the  same  difficulties  as  before. 

139.  A  seigniorage  varjdng  inversely  with  the  gold  value  of  silver  is 
not  open  to  the  same  objection.  If  this  were  adopted,  so  as  to  make 
the  gold  price  of  a  given  weight  of  silver  plus  the  duty  always  equal 
to  a  given  weight  of  gold,  it  would,  no  doubt,  tend  to  maintain  the 
rupee  at  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  sovereign.  But  to  provide  fipom  time  to 
time  for  the  necessary  alterations  in  such  a  varying  seigniorage,  so  as 
not  to  embarrass  trade  or  to  encourage  undesirable  speculation,  would 
be  an  administrative  function  of  some  difficulty.  An  intormediato 
course  might  be  taken,  making  the  seigniorage  vary,  not  with  the  daily 
rate  of  exchange,  but  at  fixed  interval,  say  from  year  to  year,  so  that 
the  annual  charge  should  vary  inversely  as  the  annual  average  gold 
value  of  silver  for  the  preening  year.  Though,  judging  by  recent  ex- 
perience, this  method  would  lessen  considerably,  without,  however, 
entii'ely  removing  the  administrative  difficulties  above  mentioned,  yet, 
towards  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  the  seigniorage  had  been  fixed, 
speculators  would  be  encouraged  either  to  pour  silver  into  India  or  to 
abstain  from  importing  it,  according  as  they  exx>ected  the  seigniorage 
to  be  raised  or  lowered. 

140.  The  imposition  of  a  seigniorage  necessarily  enhances  in  an  arti- 
ficial manner  the  value  of  the  rupee  above  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
silver  it  contains,  and  tends  to  reduce  the  amount  coined.  Many  of 
the  objections,  therefore,  which  have  been  urged  to  the  proposals  of 
the  government  of  India  apply  equally  in  principle  to  such  a  scheme. 
It  is,  in  fact,  an  indirect  method  of  attaining  the  end  which  the  Indian 
government  propose  to  attain  by  closing  the  mints. 

141.  A  ten  per  cent  seigniorage,  that  is,  an  addition  of  eight  per  cent 
to  the  present  rate,  even  on  the  assumption  that  its  imposition  had  no 
effect  in  reducing  the  amount  coined,  would  only, on  theaverage  coinage 
since  1875,  produce  annually  about  Ex.  600,000 ;  and,  therefore,  regarded 
as  a  mode  of  raising  revenue,  the  relief  afforded  to  the  Indian  exchequer 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  the  government 
have  to  encounter.  It  is  impossible  to  anticipate  that,  with  so  heavy 
a  seigniorage,  the  amount  coined  would  be  as  large  as  on  the  average  of 
recent  years;  nor  could  any  fixed  amount  be  relied  on,  since  it  would 
depend  on  the  state  of  the  exchange,  and  on  the  quantity  of  silver 
brought  to  the  mint.  It  is,  in  fact,  open  to  the  objection  in  principle 
which  applies  to  many  other  forms  of  taxation  imposed  for  purposes 
other  than  that  of  revenue^  viz,  that,  in  proportion  as  it  effects  the 
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object  of  restricting  the  coinage  of  silver,  it  ceases  to  be  profitable  as  a 
source  of  revenue. 

142.  It  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  effect  of  imposing  a  duty  on  all 
silver  imported,  whether  for  coinage  or  otherwise.  Such  a  duty  would 
tend  to  restrict  the  supply  of  uncoined,  as  well  as  coined,  silver;  but, 
looking  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  silver  imported  in  recent  years 
has  been  coined,  this  difference  is  not  at  the  present  moment  of  great 
imjwrtance.  Subject  to  this  distinction  the  observations  we  have  made 
on  the  proposals  for  a  seigniorage  apply  also  to  the  proposal  to  levy  a 
duty  on  uncoined  silver,  with  the  addition  that  such  a  tax  would  be 
difficult  to  enforce  and  would  be  an  encouragement  to  smuggling;  and 
that  if  it  were  made  to  vary  constantly  with  the  gold  price  of  silver 
the  administrative  difficulties  would  be  even  greater. 

143.  The  coinage  of  a  new  rupee  of  greater  weight  than  that  at 
present  existing  has  been  suggested  as  a  remedy  for  the  difficulty.  If 
for  this  purpose  the  plan  were  adopted  of  recoining  the  existing  rupees 
it  is  evident  that  the  expense,  which  must  be  calculated  on  at  least 
1,000  to  1,500  millions  of  rupees,  would  be  very  heavy,  even  if  the 
measure  did  not  attract  to  the  mints  hoards  in  excess  of  tne  amount  in 
circulation;  and  after  the  recoinage  had  been  completed  there  would 
be  no  security  that  it  would  be  effectual,  since  a  further  fall  in  the  gold 
value  of  the  mpee  would  produce  difficulties  of  the  same  kind  as  have 
now  arisen.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  in  addition  to  the  existing  rupees, 
heavier  rupees  were  issued,  there  is  the  objection  that,  for  some  time 
at  any  rate,  two  kinds  of  coin  would  be  in  circulation,  of  different  in- 
trinsic worth,  yet  professedly  of  the  same  value;  and  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  advantage  in  this  plan  over  that  proposed  by  the 
government  of  India. 

144.  Other  plans  which  have  been  suggested  are  the  introduction  of 
a  gold  standard  with  a  gold  currency,  the  ratio  of  the  gold  and  silver 
coins  being  notified  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  market  rates 
of  exchange;  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  with  a  very  high  unit, 
rupees  being  made  token  coins,  and  currency  notes  of  large  denomina- 
tion being  issued  for  gold  alone,  but  payable  in  either  gold  or  rupees; 
the  issue  of  currency  notes,  expressed  in  gold,  but  exchangeable  only 
into  rupees  at  the  foreign  exchange  rate  of  the  day;  the  establishment 
of  a  gold  standard  without  a  gold  coinage,  based  on  the  credit  of  a 
reserve,  to  be  held  by  the  Bank  of  England  in  India;  the  gradual  in- 
troduction of  a  gold  standard,  by  placing  the  rupee  debt  on  a  gold 
basis,  and  providing  for  the  discharge  of  debts  partly  in  gold  and  partly 
in  silver,  the  proportion  of  the  former  being  annually  increased  until 
the  whole  became  fixed  in  gold ;  the  adoption  of  a  given  amount  of  gold 
bullion  as  a  standard  for  foreign  and  wholesale  transactions,  leaving 
the  coins  to  be  used  as  tokens  for  internal  trade;  the  declaration  .that 
rupees  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  the  United  Kingdom;  the  issue  of 
coins  of  mixed  gold  and  silver;  the  basing  of  the  currency  system  on 
a  certain  amount  of  government  sterling  stock;  the  adoption  of  inde- 
X>endent  standards  of  gold  and  silver,  to  be  in  use  at  the  same  time. 

145.  We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  indicate  in  the  briefest 
maimer  the  nature  of  these  proposals.  Some  of  them  are  not  within 
the  j)ower  of  the  government  of  India,  and  others  are  impracticable 
for  various  reasons;  while  no  one  of  them  appears  to  be  so  free  from 
objection  as  to  justify  us  in  advising  your  Lordship  to  reject  in  its 
favor  the  proposal  of  the  government  of  India. 
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P088IBLB  MODIPIOATIONS  OP  THE  PROPOSALS  OF  THE  OOVERNMENT 

OF  INDIA, 

146.  Your  Lordship  will  observe  that  we  have  given  most  carefol 
and  anxious  consideration  to  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  the  scheme  of  the  government  of  India;  we  feel  that  some  of 
them  have  weight,  and  we  regret  that,  in  the  opinion  of  that  govern- 
ment, it  should  be  necessary  to  propose  a  measure  which  would  un- 
doubtedly be  attended  with  some  risks  and  inconveniences.  We  pro- 
ceed to  consider  whether,  in  case  it  were  decided  to  adopt  such  a  pro- 
posal as  that  made  by  the  government  of  India,  it  would  be  jwssible, 
by  any  modifications,  to  remove  or  diminish  the  objections  to  which 
we  have  referred. 

147.  It  appears  to  be  desirable  that  any  such  scheme  should  afford 
security  against  any  sudden  and  considerable  rise  of  exchange.  If  the 
closing  of  the  mints  were  thought  likely  to  lead  to  such  a  rise  the 
opposition  to  the  measure  would,  no  doubt,  be  greatly  augmented.  In 
all  probability  the  cessation  of  free  coinage  of  silver  would  be  immedi- 
ately followed  by  a  fall  in  the  price  of  that  metal.  If  at  the  same  time 
exchange  rose  considerably  the  divergence  between  the  rupee  and  its 
intrinsic  value  would  become  at  once  very  marked.  The  difficulty  of 
maintaining  the  rupee  at  its  higher  exchange  value  might  be  increased, 
and  the  apprehensions  of  disaster  which  are  entertained,  even  if  they 
be  exaggerated  or  unreal,  would  be  intensified. 

148.  Moreover,  the  rise  in  exchange  would  be  calculated  to  lead  to 
a  fall  in  the  price  of  Indian  produce.  And  if  this  were  seen  to  follow, 
and  believed  to  be  caused  by  the  action  of  the  Government,  public 
opinion  might  be  disturbed  and  the  situation  might  bec^ome  critical. 
The  view  has  been  expressed  that,  even  though  the  native  producers 
might  not  be  likely  to  be  actively  hostile  to  a  scheme  which  left  prices 
unaffected,  they  would  be  far  from  indifferent,  and  the  state  of  things 
might  become  dangerous  if  prices  began  to  fall  very  sensibly. 

149.  What,  then,  would  be  the  effect  of  the  scheme  suggested  by  the 
government  of  India!  Closing  the  mints,  even  if  the  government  of 
&dia  were  to  issue  the  projwsed  notification  that  gold-  coins  would  be 
made  legal  tender  at  a  rate  of  13^  rupees  to  the  sovereign,  might  bring 
about  a  rise  in  exchange  to  the  level  thus  indicated,  viz,  1^.  6d.  per 
rupee.  It  is  true  that  those  who  think  that  exchange  would  not  for  a 
considerable  time  rise  at  all,  and  that  even  the  existing  ratio  might 
not  be  maintained,  may  be  right  in  their  anticipations.  But  it  must 
be  admitted  that  on  such  a  j)oint  no  one  can  predict  with  certainty; 
exchange  might  rise  suddenly  and  considerably,  unless  the  govern- 
ment were  to  interfere  actively  to  prevent  it,  and  the  public  would  not 
feel  any  certainty  as  to  the  course  they  would  take. 

150.  The  scheme  might,  however,  be  so  modified  that  the  exchange 
could  not  imm^iately  rise  much  above  its  present  level.  It  might  be 
provided  that  the  mints  should  be  closed  to  the  public  for  the  coinage 
of  silver  but  should  be  used  by  the  government  fi>r  the  coinage  of 
rupees,  if  required  by  tie  public  in  exchange  for  gold,  at  a  ratio  to  be 
fixed  in  the  first  instance  not  much  above  that  now  prevailing,  say  Is. 
4d,  the  rupee.  Any  fear  of  a  considerable  rise  would  thus  be  allayed, 
and  any  evil  effects  of  such  a  rise  would  be  prevented.  Moreover, 
even  if  silver  fell,  the  divergence  between  the  nominal  and  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  rupee  would  not  be  so  great  as  if  exchange  at  the  same 
time  rose.    There  would  be  these  additional  advantages:  First;  the 
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currency  woald  not  cease  to  be  antomatic.  Ke:tt,  it  would  be  a  less 
violent  step  than  closing  the  mints  altogether.  They  would  practically 
remain  open,  subject  to  certain  conditions.  It  would  be  the  smallest 
departure  from  the  status  quo  which  could  aocompUsh  the  object  the 
government  of  India  have  in  view.  Besides  these  advantages  there 
would  be  the  further  gain  that  it  would  still  leave  the  volume  of  the 
rupee  coinage  dependeut  on  the  wants  of  the  people  of  India;  and  the 
fact  that  rupees  might  continue  to  be  coined  would  tend  to  prevent 
silver  falling  as  much  as  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  supposed  that 
the  coinage  of  rupees  was  to  cease  altogether. 

151.  The  government  of  India  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  there 
would  be  no  practical  difficulty  in  carrying  such  a  modified  scheme  as 
this  into  eflfect.  It  would  not,  of  course,  he  essential  to  the  plan  that 
the  ratio  should  never  be  fixed  above  1«.  4td.',  circumstances  might 
arise  rendering  it  proper  and  even  necessary  to  raise  the  ratio;  and 
the  Indian  government  might  be  empowered  to  alter  it  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  secretary  of  state.  Such  a  scheme  would,  indeed,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  tentative,  and  would  not  impede  further  action  if  cir- 
cumstances should  render  it  desirable. 

152.  It  would  be  consistent  with  this  .scheme,  and  would  serve  as  a 
means  of  familiari2ing  the  public  with  the  use  of  a  gold  currency,  if  the 
government  were  to  accept  gold  coins  at  the  same  ratio  in  payment  of 
all  dues. 

153.  Inasmuch  as  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  relation  to  the  matter 
referred  to  us  will  come  before  Her  Majesty^s  Government  for  decision, 
the  chairman  thinks  it  right  to  abstain  from  taking  any  part  in  deter- 
mining what  recommendation  should  be  made  to  your  lordship. 

154.  We  desire  to  express  our  high  appreciation  of  the  benefit  con- 
ferred upon  us  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Waterfield  to  act  as  secre- 
tary to  the  committee.  His  knowledge,  ability,  and  zeal  have  been  of 
the  greatest  assistance  to  us  throughout  our  protracted  deliberations. 

Hebsghell. 
Leonabd  Coubtnby. 
T.  H.  Fabbeb. 
Eeginald  E.  Welby. 
Abthub  Godlby. 
B.  Stbaohey. 
B.  W.  Cubbie. 

BE00HMENDATI017S  OP  THE  COMMITTEE. 

155.  It  remains  for  us  to  state  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have 
arrived.  While  conscious  of  the  gravity  of  the  suggestion,  we  can  not,  in 
view  of  the  serious  evils  with  which  the  government  or  India  may  at 
any  time  be  confronted  if  matters  are  left  as  they  are,  advise  your 
lordship  to  overrule  the  proposals  for  the  closing  of  the  mints  and  the 
adoption  of  a  gold  standard  which  that  government,  with  their  respon- 
sibility and  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  the  measures  suggested, 
have  submitted  to  you. 

156.  But  we  consider  that  the  following  modifications  of  these  pro- 
posals are  advisable.  The  closing  of  the  mints  against  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  should  be  accompanied  by  an  announcement  that,  though 
closed  to  the  public,  they  will  be  used  by  government  for  the  coinage 
of  rupees  in  exchange  for  gold  at  a  ratio  to  be  then  fixed,  say  Is.  4dt. 
per  rupee,  and  that  at  the  government  treasuries  gold  will  be  received 
ip  satisfaction  of  public  dues  at  the  same  ratio. 
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157,  We  do  not  feel  ourselves  able  to  indicate  any  special  time  or 
contingency  when  action  should  be  taken.  It  has  been  seen  that  the 
difficulties  to  be  dealt  with  have  become  continually  greater;  that  a 
deficit  has  been  already  created  and  an  increase  of  that  deficit  is 
threatened;  that  there  are  at  the  present  moment  peculiar  grounds  for 
apprehension,  and  that  the  apprehended  dangers  may  become  real 
with  little  notice.  It  may  also  happen  that,  if  action  is  delayed  until 
these  are  realized,  and  if  no  step  is  taken  by  the  Indian  government 
to  anticipate  them,  the  difficulty  of  acting  with  efiect  wUl  be  made 
greater  by  the  delay.  It  is  obvious  that  nothing  should  be  done  prema- 
turely or  without  full  deliberation;  but,  having  in  view  these  consider- 
ations, we  think  that  it  should  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  government 
of  India,  with  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  state  in  council,  to  take 
the  requisite  «teps  if  and  when  it  appears  to  them  and  to  him  neces- 
sary to  do  80. 

Leonard  Courtney. 

T.  H.  Farrer. 

Eeoinald  E.  Welby. 

Arthur  Godlby. 

E.  Straohey. 

B.  W.  Ourrdb. 
Henbt  Waterfield,  Secretary. 


It  seems  to  me  that  our  judgment  of  what  the  home  Government 
should  do  in  reference  to  the  proposals  of  the  government  of  India 
must  depend  ui>on  the  view  we  take  of  the  cause  of  the  divergence  in 
value  that  has  arisen  between  gold  and  silver.  The  Indian  government 
has  to  m^e  large  annual  payments  in  gold,  whilst  its  receipts  are  in 
silver.  Has  gold  become  more  valuable  in  itself,  or  silver  less  valuable 
in  itself,  or  if  both  movements  have  happened,  which  has  been  rela- 
tively greater!  If  gold  has  become  more  valuable,  the  burdens  of  India 
have  Income  greater  than  was  contemplated  or  intended,  and  we  must 
ask  ourselves  whether  they  can  be  in  any  degree  reduced.  If  silver  has 
become  lees  valuable,  the  taxation  of  India  is  made  lighter,  and  we  may 
freely  examine  the  means,  direct  or  indirect,  of  raising  it  If  an  inter- 
mediate hyx>othesis  is  adopted,  our  way  of  viewing  the  problem  must 
be  modified  accordingly.  In  our  report  we  have  not  examined  this 
preliminary  question,  but  I  hold  it  the  first  to  be  determined.  For 
reasons  upon  which  I  do  not  now  enter,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  divergence  between  gold  and  silver  has  been,  to  a  large  extent, 
due  to  an  appreciation  of  gold,  and  this  opinion  necessarily  afi'ects  my 
judgment  of  the  policy  of  the  Indian  government,  which  is  to  adopt  a 
gold  standard  instead  of  one  of  silver.  This  is  to  accept  as  unalterable, 
if  not  to  intensify,  the  aggravated  burden  thrown  upon  India.  It  may 
be  that  no  other  course  is  jwssible,  but  the  home  Government  should 
ask  itself  whether  it  is  through  its  own  action  that  no  other  course  is 
possible,  and  whether  the  Indian  government  might  not  propose  a  very 
different  course  if  there  was  any  chance  of  its  being  favorably  con- 
sidered by  the  supreme  Government.  I  am  myself  drawn  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  the  home  Government  is  the  greatest  obstacle^  perhaps 
the  only  substantial  obstacle,  to  the  establishment  of  an  international 
agreement  for  the  use  of  silver  as  money,  which,  without  attempting  to 
restore  the  position  of  twenty  years  since,  would  relieve  India  from  the 
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anxiety  of  a  Airther  depreciation  of  its  revenue  in  relation  to  its  liabili- 
ties. The  problem  may  be  thus  staffed:  The  Indian  government  asks 
permission  to  adopt  a  certain  coarse,  but,  as  is  well  understood^  not  the 
course  it  would,  of  its  own  free  will,  first  desire  to  be  adopted.  In  con- 
sidering whether  the  course  actually  proposed  should  be  sanctioned, 
we  cannot  refuse  to  consider  whether  there  are  invincible  obstacles  to 
the  entertainment  of  the  course  which  would  be  the  first  preference  of 
India. 

If  I  am  to  put  aside  the  previous  question  and  confine  myself  to  the 
proposition  whether  the  Indian  government  should  be  allowed  to 
suspend  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  so  as  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
coined  rupee  till  it  reached  a  certain  relation  to  the  sovereign,  such  as 
1  to  15  {Is.  4d.)  or  1  to  13J  (1«.  6cf.),  I  concur  in  the  report  of  my  col- 
leagues, subject  to  the  following  reservation :  In  paragraph  139 1  think 
we  have  overrated  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  the  administrative 
function  involved  in  the  plan  there  discussed.  I  believe  action  would 
be  fairly  simple  if  the  plan  were  practically  tackled.  The  mints  of 
India  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  prevent  a  daily  telegraphic  message 
of  the  seigniorage  to  be  charged,  if  such  frequency  should  be  deem^ 
necessary.  The  embarrassment  to  which  a  person  in  London  wishing 
to  make  a  remittance  in  India  would  be  exposed,  from  his  uncertainty 
as  to  what  the  seigniorage  would  be  when  silver  reached  an  Indian 
mint,  would  be  of  the  same  character  as  his  present  embarrassment  in 
not  knowing  what  the  exchange  would  be  when  silver  reached  India  if 
he  sent  it  out. 

Leonard  Courtney. 


1.  In  the  year  1878  the  government  of  India  made  a  proposal  that 
the  mints  should  be  closed  against  the  free  coinage  of  silver  until  the 
rupee  should  rise  in  value  to  2«.,  or  one-tenth  of  an  English  sovereign* 
In  making  this  proposal,  and  on  other  occasions,  the  Indian  govern- 
ment expressed  themselves  in  very  strong  terms*  concerning  the 
dangers  and  difficulties,  present  and  prospective,  caused  to  India  by 
the  fall  in  silver.  A  committee  api>ointed  by  the  secretary  of  state, 
of  which  we  were  members,  reported  unanimously  against  the  above- 
mentioned  proposal,  and  it  was  rejected  by  the  home  Gk)vemnient.t 
Further  experience  shows  that,  whilst  the  views  expressed  by  the  gov 
ernment  of  India  concerning  the  future  of  silver  have  been  fully  justi- 
fied by  the  fall  which  has  since  taken  place,  the  present  condition  of 
India  is  Suarcely  such  as  to  justify  their  estimate  of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  to  the  country  which  they  believed  would  arise  from  it. 

2.  The  following  facts  relating  to  the  recent  progress  of  India  are 
taken  from  a  paper  read  by  Sir  W.  Hunter  (one  of  the  greatest  existing 
authorities  on  the  subject)  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  16th  Febru- 
ary, 1892. 

Between  1881  and  1891  the  whole  number  of  the  army  had  been 
raised  from  170,000  to  220,000,  and  the  number  of  British  soldiers  in  it 
from  60,000  to  71,000,  or,  including  reserves,  volunteers,  &c.,  to  very 
much  more.  Many  large  and  costly  defensive  works  had  been  con- 
structed both  on  the  northwest  frontier  and  on  the  coasts.    In  recent 

*  See  despatch  of  9th  Noyember,  1878,  para.  22,  and  despatch  of  4th  September, 
1886,  para.  24. 
t  See  Treasury  Letter  of  24th  Noyember,  1879. 
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years  almost  all  public  buildings  have  been  reconstraoted  on  a  large 
scale. 

BailwaySy  both  military  and  commercial^  have  been  very  greatly  ex- 
tended. Notwithstanding  these  extraordinary  exx>en8es,  there  were, 
during  the  25  years  which  followed  1862, 14  years  of  surplus  and  11 
years  of  defldt^  yielding  a  net  surplus  of  Bx.  4,000,000.  In  1889  the 
public  debt  of  India,  exclusive  of  capital  invested  in  railwavs^  showed 
a  reduction  since  the  mutiny  x>eriod  of  Bx.  26,000,000.  The  rate  at 
which  India  can  borrow  has  been  reduced  from  4  or  5  i>er  cent  to  a 
little  over  3  per  cent.  The  revenue  of  India,  exclusive  of  railways  and 
municipal  funds,  has  grown  between  1856-^57  and  1886-^87  from  Bx. 
33,378,000  to  Bx.  62,859,000,  and  in  1891  it  had  increased  to  Bx. 
64,000,000,  or,  includingrail  ways  and  irrigation  recelpts,to  Bx.  85,750,000, 
and  this  increase  is  due  to  the  growth  of  old  revenue  rather  than  to 
new  taxation.  Further^  whilst  tiie  rent  or  land  tax  paid  by  the  people 
has  increased  by  one-third,  the  produce  of  their  fields  has  more  than 
doubled,  in  consequence  partly  of  higher  prices  and  partly  of  increase 
in  cultivation.  Further,  in  1891  there  were  nearly  18,000  miles  of  rail- 
way open,  carrying  121,000.000  of  passengers  and  26,000,000  tons  of 
goods,  and  adding  a  benent  to  the  i>eople  of  India,  calculated  as  far 
back  as  1886,  at  Bx.  60,000,000.  Further,  the  Indian  exports  and  im- 
ports at  sea,  which,  in  1858,  were  about  Bx.  40,000,000,  amounted  in 
1891  to  about  Bx.  200,000^000,  and  the  produce  thus  exported  has  in- 
creased in  quality  and  variety  no  less  than  in  amount. 

3.  Considering  foots  such  as  these,  we  should  even  now  have  diffi- 
culty in  recommending  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints  against  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  if  it  were  not  for  the  circumstance  that  a  frirther 
heavy  fall  in  silver  is  possible,  and  in  certain  cx)ntingencies  imminent, 
and  tiiat  any  such  fall  may  bring  with  it  mischiefe  and  difficulties  much 
greater  than  any  which  have  yet  been  experienced. 

4.  Under  these  circumstances,  having  regard  to  the  part  we  have 
already  taken  in  this  matter,  as  well  as  to  the  present  exigencies  of 
the  case,  we  are  anxious  to  state,  more  fuUy  and  explicitly  than  is  done 
in  the  report  we  have  signed,  what  is  the  frill  effect  of  the  immediate 
step  which  we  have  a^ieed  in  recommending,  and  what  precautions 
are,  in  our  opinion,  desirable,  with  a  view  to  its  ulterior  consequences. 

The  step  recommended  is,  that  the  Indian  government  should  be  em- 
powered to  close  the  Indian  mints  against  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
until  the  rupee  rises  in  value  so  as  to  stand  at  a  given  ratio  with  the 
sovereign,  such  ratio  to  be  a  little  above  the  ratio  which  has  recently 
been  current,  say  1«.  4(f .,  and  that  they  should  then  be  required  to  give 
rupees  at  that  ratio  for  all  gold  brought  to  their  mints.  The  immediate 
effect  of  this  step  will  be  to  alter  the  Indian  measure  of  value.  As 
long  as  the  Indian  mint  is  open,  the  measure  of  value  is  the  market 
value  of  the  weight  of  silver  contained  in  tiie  rux)ee,  but  as  soon  as  the 
mint  is  closed  we  can  no  longer  be  sure  that  this  will  be  the  case. 
Further,  so  soon  as  the  rupee  has  risen  to  the  given  ratio,  the  fraction 
of  an  English  gold  sovereign  represented  by  Is.  4d.  will  become  the 
measure  of  value.    This  is  in  itself  a  most  important  change. 

5.  To  alter  the  measure  of  valae  by  substituting  one  metal  for 
another  is  at  all  times  a  matter  of  great  gravity,  and  to  do  so  at  a 
time  when  the  relations  between  the  two  metals  are  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant fluctuation  renders  the  alteration  still  more  serious. 

6.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  step  which  we  rec- 
ommend will  produce  the  least  x>ossible  imimediate  change.  Its  object 
is  not  so  much  to  raise  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  as  to  prevent  a 
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farther  falL  It  does  not  materially  alter  the  present  relations  between 
debtor  and  creditor,  but,  on  the  contrary,  prevents  those  relations 
being  altered  in  the  mtare  by  a  farther  fall.  Moreover,  it  provides  a 
means  whereby,  in  case  there  should  be  a  demand  for  currency,  that 
demand  will  be  supplied  automatically,  and  not  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Indian  government. 

7.  This  closing  of  the  mints  is,  however,  only  the  first  step  in  the 
process  contemplated  by  the  Indian  government,  and  that  process  will 
not  be  complete  until  gold  is  made  full  legal  tender^  and  is  received 
into  the  Indian  currency  as  freely  as  gold  is  received  m  England,  or  as 
silver  is  now  received  in  India.  This  may  be  effected,  either  by  the 
free  coinage  of  gold  at  the  Indian  mints,  or  by  the  free  reception,  un- 
der arrangement  with  the  Imperial  Government,  of  gold  sovereigns 
coined  in  England  or  in  Australia  as  legal-tender  currency  of  India. 
When  this  is  done  the  change  will  be  complete,  and  India  will  then 
have  a  gold  standard  of  value,  and  a  gold  automatic  currency,  the 
quantity  of  which  will  depend  on  the  demand  for  it.  What  that  de- 
mand may  be  is  uncertain.  Sir  D.  Barbour  estimates  the  outside  of 
the  quantity  needed  to  maintain  the  gold  standard  at  16,000,000?.,  or 
one-fifth  in  value  of  the  estimated  present  rupee  currency.  But,  what- 
ever the  precise  amount,  the  gold  currency  is  not  expected  to  be  more 
than  a  small  fraction  of  the  actual  currency  in  circulation. 

8.  This  currency  will  in  the  main  consist  of  rupees,  each  of  which  is 
intended  to  circulate,  not  at  the  value  of  the  silver  contained  in  it,  but 
at  the  value  of  the  gold  contained  in  the  fraction  of  the  sovereign  (Is. 
4d.)  which  it  represents.  With  the  exception  of  the  small  quantity  of 
gold  in  actual  circulation,  the  currency  of  India  will  thus  become  a 
token  currency  of  unparalleled  magnitude;  and,  if  the  market  value  of 
silver  should  fall  considerably,  its  value  would  become  very  much 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  silver  contained  in  it.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  will,  to  a  great  extent,  resemble  a  paper  currency,  and 
if  it  were  not  made  exchangeable  for  gold  on  demand,  would  resemble 
in  many  respects  an  inconvertible  paper  currency.  The  question  then 
arises  whether  it  is  certain  that  such  a  currency  will  be  maintained  at 
its  gold  value  without  further  precautions. 

9.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that,  until  the  rupee  has  risen  in  value  to  this 
adopted  ratio,  the  scheme  will  not  have  come  into  fuU  operation,  and 
that^  when  it  has  come  into  full  operation,  the  restriction  placed  upon 
the  issue  of  silver  rupees  will  tend  to  keep  the  rupee  currency  at  the 
fixed  gold  value.  But  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  this  restric- 
tion is,  in  itself,  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  this  gigantic  token  currency 
will,  under  all  circumstances,  be  kept  at  par  value.  Sir  David  Barbour 
himself  holds  that  eventually,  if  the  scheme  is  to  be  successful,  gold, 
when  required,  must  be  given  for  the  rupee,  either  without  a  premium 
or  at  a  small  premium. 

10.  It  is  of  course  obvious  that  a  great  country  like  India,  if  she  un- 
dertakes a  token  currency,  is  under  an  obligation  to  maintain  its  value, 
and  that  she  ought  to  discharge  that  obligation  by  making  it  reasonably 
certain  that,  where  gold  is  needed  in  exchange  for  rupees,  it  will  be 
possible  to  obtain  it  at  the  fixed  ratio. 

11.  It  has  been  argued  that  this  object  might  possibly  be  effected 
without  requiring  the  government  of  India  to  give  gold  for  silver  at 
that  ratio,  and  without  the  public  confidence  in  their  ability  to  do  this 
which  would  arise  from  their  accumulating  and  possessing  a  stock  of 
gold  available  for  the  purpose.    Instances  may,  no  doubt,  be  selected 
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in  which  governments  have  maintained  their  inconvertible  token  cur- 
rency aty  or  nearly  at,  par,  without  these  precautionn.  But  a  silver 
token  currency,  though  not  in  form  a  promise  to  pay,  really  implies,  as 
we  have  already  said,  an  obligation  to  maintain  its  par  value;  and 
prudence  as  well  as  experience  suggest  that  this  obligation  should  be 
supported  by  the  obvious  means  of  fulfilling  it. 

12.  The  obligation  on  the  government  to  coin  silver  rupees  when  the 
mx)ee  is  at  1«.  4d.  does  not,  in  itself,  carry  with  it  a  corresponding  obli- 
gation on  the  government  to  give  gold  for  rupees,  and  is,  therefore,  if 
we  are  right  in  what  we  have  stated  above,  imperfect  without  some 
expressicm  of  that  obligation.  But  that  obligation  will  not  arise  until 
the  rupee  reaches  the  exchange  value  of  1«.  4(2.,  and  it  may  therefore 
not  be  necessary  to  provide  a  reserve  of  gold  before  this  exchange  is 
reached.  This  exchange,  indeed,  may  not  be  reached  at  all,  and  in 
that  caae  no  gold  reserve  will  be  needed.  But,  if  the  measure  operates 
as  we  expect,  gold  will  probably  flow  in,  and  will  replace  silver  as  the 
reserve  against  the  government  paper  issue.  If  gold  thus  flows  in 
automatically,  the  Indian  government  wiU  be  thereby  enabled  to  ac- 
cumulate a  moderate  reserve ;  but,  even  if  it  does  not,  a  reserve  should, 
we  contend,  be  provided  before  the  Indian  government  takes  the  final 
^»p  of  announcing  gold  as  the  standard,  coupled  with  the  correlative 
obligation  to  give  gold  for  silver. 

13.  What  amount  of  gold  reserve  may  be  necessary  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  but,  in  order  to  have  the  desired  effect,  it  must  be  substantial. 
Nor,  considering  that  it  will  in  all  probability  be  generally  resorted  to 
for  purposes  of  export,  is  it  necessary  to  decide  in  what  form  or  in  what 
place  it  should  be  kept.  The  circumstances  of  India  are  favourable  for 
the  accumulation  of  the  necessary  stock.  India  imports  more  of  the 
precious  metals  than  she  exx>orts;  her  inhabitants  no  doubt  possess 
already  a  stock  of  uncoined  gold ;  and,  if  the  Indian  government  receive 
gold  in  payment  of  debts  due  to  them,  gold  ought  to  come  to  their  treas- 
uries. 

14.  At  any  rate,  the  expense  necessary  to  procure  and  retain  the  req- 
uisite amount  is  one  that  can  not  be  avoided  by  any  government  which 
desires  to  maintain  the  credit  of  its  currency,  and  will  be  insignificant 
oompared  to  the  loss  of  which  the  Indian  government  now  complain. 

15.  Under  these  circumstances  we  could  not  join  in  the  recommenda- 
tion contained  in  the  report,  without  at  the  same  time  recommending 
that  the  government  of  India  should,  in  view  of  the  ultimate  adoption 
of  the  whole  of  their  plan,  be  prepared  to  secure  the  convertibility  of 
their  token-silver  currency,  and  should,  with  that  object,  accumulate  a 
sufficient  reserve  of  gold. 

16.  We  think  it  right  to  add  that  the  questions,  whether  gold  has  be- 
come more  valuable  in  itself,  or  silver  less  valuable  in  itself,  or  whether 
both  movements  have  taken  place,  and  to  what  extent  each  movement 
has  gone,  as  well  as  the  further  question  between  bimetallism  on  the 
one  hand  and  a  universal  gold  standard  on  the  other,  are  questions  of 
which  we  have  taken  no  notice,  as  we  do  not  think  that  they  ML  within 
the  scope  of  the  reference  to  us. 

T.  H.  Farrbr. 
£•  E.  Welby. 
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While  cordially  concurring  with  the  views  of  my  colleagues  so  &r  as 
they  support  the  proposals  of  the  government  of  India,  I  should  have 
preferred  to  approve  those  proposals  without  imposing  the  condition 
that  the  closing  of  the  mints  should  be  accompanied  by  an  announce- 
ment that  rupees  will  be  coined  in  exchange  for  gold  at  the  ratio  of 
l8.  Ad. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  the  minimum  of  state 
interference  is  desirable. 

The  only  excuse  for  any  action  on  the  part  of  government  is  that  the 
evils  from  which  they  are  sufiering  are  becoming  intolerable,  and  that, 
apart  from  the  closing  of  the  mints,  no  practical  remedy  has  been  pro- 
posed or  is  attainable. 

In  my  opinion  the  proi)er  course  for  government  to  adopt  is  to  issue 
a  proclamation  to  the  effect  that — 

Having  regard  (1)  to  the  redundancy  of  silver  money  in  India,  as 
evidenced  by  the  accumulation  of  rupees  and  paper  currency  in  the 
banks,  and  (2)  considering  the  uncertain  policy  of  other  nations  with 
respect  to  silver,  the  governor-general  in  council  has  resolved  to  sus- 
pend for  the  present  the  coinage  of  silver. 

One  effect  of  such  a  measure  must  necessarily  be  that  the  London  ex- 
change banks,  in  tendering  for  council  bills,  wiU  be  comi>elled  to  quote 
the  price  in  sterling  which  they  are  willing  to  pay.  Another  probable 
effect  will  be  that  gold  will  be  sent  to  India  in  increased  quantity  on 
private  account  in  order  to  be  exchanged  into  rupees;  and  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  price  in  each  of  these  cases,  when  extended  over  a  consid- 
erable period  of  time,  and  after  a  certain  degree  of  stability  has  been 
attained,  will  afford  the  best  guide  to  government  in  estimating  the 
gold  value  of  the  rupee,  whenever  they  are  called  upon  to  open  their 
mints  to  the  coinage  of  gold. 

The  Government  of  Austria- Hungary  closed  their  mints  to  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  in  1879,  but  did  not  declare  a  ratio  between  gold  and 
silver  till  1892.  It  seems  likely  that  an  interval  of  time  more  or  less 
prolonged  may  elapse  before  the  government  of  India  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  declare  a  ratio,  having  regard  to  the  great  uncertainty  of  the 
effect  which  its  action  may  produce  upon  the  rate  of  exchange. 

I  prefer  to  leave  full  discretion  to  that  government  to  take  such 
measures  as  occasion  may  require  and  experience  may  dictate,  subject 
to  the  consent  of  the  secretary  of  state  in  council. 

I  fear  that  any  arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of  government,  in  a  mat- 
ter respecting  which  it  is  impossible  that  all  the  facts  can  be  present 
to  their  consideration,  might  lead  to  reclamations  both  from  the  public 
creditor  and  from  others  whose  interests  depend  upon  Indian  exchange, 
and  I  am  unwilling  to  take  the  responsibility  of  attempting  to  fix  a 
rate  if  the  object  can  be  practically  accomplished  by  the  natural  action 
of  the  market. 

Moreover,  I  fail  to  see  what  advantage  would  be  gained  by  selecting 
the  ratio  of  22.37  to  1  (one  and  fourpence  the  rupee),  rather  than  that 
of  18.22  to  1,  which  has  been  adopted  with  apparent  success  in  Austria, 
or  that  which  is  in  use  among  other  nations. 

If,  contrary  to  expectation,  exchange  should  rise  suddenly  in  an  in- 
convenient degree,  I  would  meet  the  difficulty  in  the  way  proposed  by 
the  government  of  India  (quoted  at  paragraph  47  of  the  committee's 
report),  by  declaring  that  English  gold  coins  shaU  be  legal  tender  in 
India  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  thenu 

B.  W.  CUBBIX. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  EVIDENCE. 


MB.  BOBBBT  HABDIS 

Is  »  member  of  the  CotmcO  of  India;  formerly  seeretary  of  the  bank  of  Beng^  1, 2, 
Difficnlties  of  the  Government  from  faU  in  exchange: 
Kot  very  serions  so  far,  3-6. 

Can  be  met  by  imposing  cnstoms  duties,  without  serious  objeotion,  12&-133. 
Gold  standard : 

Very  disadvantageous  to  India,  owing  to  magnitude  of  her  gold  obligations,  10, 

96. 
Introduction  would  create  a  considerable  demand  for  gold  for  India,  11, 15-17. 
Advantage  of  present  system  of  currency,  in  not  increasing  demand  for  gold,  98. 
Object  of  demanding  it  is  to  raise  exchange,  12-14. 

Bequisite  that  silver  currency  be  exchangeable  for  gold,  as  in  Austria  and  Ger- 
many, 17, 26. 
India  would  have  insufficient  gold  to  maintain  it,  23. 
Natives  would  exchange  rupees  for  gold,  and  prevent  gold  circulating  actively. 

24,85.36,142-144. 
No  gold  circulation  as  currency  at  present  in  India;  ingots  are  hoarded  or  melted 

into  ornaments,  135-144. 
Gold  is  hoarded  as  Jewels  for  a  reserve,  and  would  not  be  coined;  more  would  be 

hoiffded  if  coinage  of  silver  were  stopped ;  as  to  estimate  of  amount  of  hoarded 

silver,  38,  41, 42. 
Banks  would  buy  rupees  with  gold^  perhaps  below  the  standard  rate,  36. 
France :  Value  of  5-franc  pieces  maintained  by  large  amount  of  gold  in  the  bank, 

18-28. 
France:  Gold  is  available  for  export,  22. 
United  States :  Silver  certificates  have  ade()uate  gold  basis.  25. 
Austria  accumulated  gold  to  nve  convertibility  to  her  whole  circulation,  27. 
Holland  and  Java:  Not  parallel  to  India;  silver  coinage  of  Java  is  legal  tender 

in  Holland,  28-38. 
Bulk  of  transactions  in  India  smalL  would  need  subsidiary  silver  currency, 

84,35. 
Balance  of  trade: 

Sufficient  to  pay  foreign  debt  must  be  maintained.  ) 

Variations  in  exchange  maintain  it ;  effect  would  be  lost  >  42-48, 86, 90-95, 97, 100. 

with  a  gold  standard.  ) 

A  fall  stimulates  exports  and  checks  imports,  and  vice  vena,  73-78, 83-86, 97, 101- 

108. 
Are  both  cause  and  effect  of  conditions  of  trade,  83-86, 108. 
Do  not  take  place  between  gold  standard  oounmes,  87-90. 
Surplus  of  exports  not  entirely  due  to  exchange,  but  regulated  by  it,  92, 93. 
Price  of  silver: 

Fluctuations  considerable  before  1871;  comparison  before  and  after  that  date, 

52.72. 
And  of  council  bills  determined  by  same  considerations  unless  there  is  some 

special  cause,  49-51, 79-82, 94. 
Council  bills: 

Sale  forces  exchange^  45-48, 93. 

Unduly  high  price  can  not  be  exacted,  as  demand  would  £eu1,  93, 100, 108. 
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Foreign  debt: 

Increase  lowers  exchange  and  renders  necessary  a  larger  sorplos  of  exports,  94, 

95. 
Large;  no  ooontry  with  it  can  maintain  gold  standard  without  protective 

duties,  95. 
Australia,  adjustment  of  trade  balance  with  England,  90. 
Australia  has  to  impose  import  duties  and  borrow  abroad,  96, 97. 
India  discharges  in  gold  by  selling  produce,  not  in  depreciated  silver,  98-100. 
Fall  in  value  of  suver  does  not  reduce  gold  price  of  exports  (which  depends  on  sup- 
ply and  demand),  except  so  fSEir  as  it  stimulates  their  production,  134. 
American  legislation  caused  large  imports  of  silver  into  India  in  1890, 109, 110. 
Currency  notes: 

Great  increase  in  1890  due  to  aeoumulation  of  sllTer  in  hands  of  banks,  owing 

to  American  legislation.  111,  112, 122. 
Banks  and  their  customers  remitted  silver  largely  to  India,  believing  its  vtAne 
would  be  steadier;  and,  when  exchange  fell,  dared  not  bring  it  bacK,  112-118. 
Aceumulation  of  money  in  India  owing  to  absence  of  Government  loaui  and  new 
investments,  and  to  purchase  of  securities  by  currency  department,  119-123. 
Policy  of  letting  matters  alone  seems  the  best,  124, 128. 

Mr.  BOBBRT  Camfwwj.. 

Is  manager  of  the  National  Bank  of  India,  which  is  largely  concerned  in  exchange 

business,  145, 146. 
Gold  standard: 

Without  gold  is  a  fiction;  and  gold  can  not  be  obtained  and  kept  in  circulation, 

154,  18(^183,  250. 
Evil  of  reducing  present  silver  coinage  to  a  token  currency,  156, 183. 
Evil  extent  would  deuend  on  ratio  adopted,  156. 

Evil  if  exchange  fixea  at  1«.  44.,  price  of  silver  would  be  much  lowered,  158. 
Circulation  of  rupee  at  artificial  value,  above  silver,  would  iigure  industries  com- 
peting with  silvOT  standard  countries,  159-162. 
Tea  industry;  effect  on,  159-162. 

Wheat;  Indian  producer  might  be  undersold  bv  American,  163-168. 
Gold  would  not  come  to  the  mints  or  get  into  circulatiou,  251-253. 
Silver  would  continue  to  be  largely  i^ed  in  India,  and  possibly  be  sold  for  export, 

188-190. 
Capitalists  might  remit  capital  to  Europe  through  bank  bills,  191-198. 
Council  bills  might  be  refused  by  banks,  193. 

France :  Circulation  of  5-franc  pieces  is  maintained  by  her  stock  of  gold,  184-186. 
France :  Notes  are  issued  against' both  silver  and  gold,  but  can  not  be  exchanged 

for  gold,  186,  254,  255. 
France:  Silver  not  available  fbr  foreign  debt,  187. 
France :  Silver  circulates,  but  there  is  no  foreign  debt,  256. 
United  States:  Situation  unhappy,  but  gold  is  not  driven  out  of  oiroulation,  257, 

258. 
Holland  and  Java :  Silver  coinage  of  Java  is  legal  in  Holland ;  perhaps  gold  may 
be  refused,  259-265. 
Rise  in  exchange  would  check  exports,  encourage  imports,  and  prevent  sale  of  Coun- 

oil  biUs,  and  reduce  amount  of  new  currency  required,  156,  Iw),  161, 169,  236. 
Excess  of  exports  is  necessary,  to  fulfil  sterling  obligations,  156. 
Fall  in  value  of  silver  is  advantageous,  giviug  India  more  rupees  for  her  produce, 
169-174. 
Reduction  in  value  of  rupees  is  not  soon  felt  in  wages,  eto.,  in  interior  of  India, 

174-175. 
Cheek  to  production  must  come.  If  Ml  continues,  175-1T9. 
Silver  is  largely  held  by  bankers,  or  hoarded,  apart  from  what  is  in  oircnlation,  199- 

208. 
Closing  of  mints  to  free  coinage  of  silver,  objectionable,  209. 
Import  duty  on  silver  might  be  imposed  ad  valorem:  better  than  heavy  seigniorage, 

Would  depress  silver,  raise  exchange,  and  give  revenue,  216-220. 

Would  reduce  price  of  silver  in  America,  but  not  check  its  import  into  India,  223, 
224,233. 

Step  could  be  retraced,  if  desirable,  224. 

Would  not  prevent  fluctuations  in  exchange,  225. 
International  bimetallism  the  only  remedy  -for  fluctuations  in  exchange,  225. 
Fluctuations  in  exchange  were  very  considerable  during  Europe's  bimetallism,  and 
must  always  exist,  225-230. 

The  fewer  the  better,  229. 

Downward,  advantageous  to  the  Indian  producer,  227-228. 

Upward,  oheok  exports  and  stimulate  imports,  231, 236. 
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Surplus  of  exports  creates  demand  for  silver  or  Council  bills,  which  are  the  ultimate 

ineuiis  of  balancing  trade,  232-235. 
Metboil  of  settling  balances  between  two  countries,  237-247. 

Demand  for  precious  nunals  arises  rtoiiietinies,  especially  in  times  of  pressure,  243-248. 
Gold  goes  to  India  as  a  conmiodity,  249. 
Currency  notes:  Gi'eat  incrense  in  1890-'91: 
Use  of  notes  is  increasing.  266. 
Partly  caused  by  absence  of  Government  loans  and  means  of  investment ;  largely 

held  as  deposits  in  banks,  266-286. 
Partly  caused  bv  speculative  remittance  of  silver  to  India  during  the  American 

boom,  275-278*  287. 
Partly  caused  by  bad  trade,  and  consequent  accumulation  of  money,  289, 290. 

Mr.  James  Thorburn 

Is  a  partner  in  Forbes  &  Co.,  East  India  merchants;  has  been  director  of  the  Bank 

of  Bombay,  and  chairman  of  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce,  291-297. 
Fluctuations  of  exchange: 

Harass  traders  and  render  their  transactions  speculative,  299-302. 

Have  perhaps  not  diminished  volume  of  trade,  out  the  occasional  stimulus  is  not 

lasting,  303-307. 
Are  now  relatively  much  greater  than  formerly,  308. 
Prevent  investment  of  capital  in  India,  309,  310,  374. 
Native  traders  much  more  alive  to  risk;  case  of  Kurrachee;  belief  of  Afghan 

traders  that  the  Government  had  injured  the  rupee,  311, 312. 
Harm  is  caused  by  uncertaintv,  rather  than  by  the  rate  being  low,    314-317. 
General  fear  that  matters  will  become  worse,  313. 
Council  bills:  Weak  position  of  secretary  of  state  as  seller,  323. 
Silver  is  sent  to  India  for  coinage,  whether  needed  for  currency  or  not,  323. 
Gold  standard  is  necessary,  unless  international  conference  finds  a  remedy,  318,  319. 
Clo8in*r  of  mints  to  free  coinage  of  silver: 

Ami  <leclaration  of  gold  standard,  niust  be  the  first  step,  326, 334-340. 
W«»uld  ixive  secretary  of  state  comnjand  of  the  market;  extent  to  which  he  should 
sell  bills.  323. 
(h»M  standard: 

Need  not  involve  holding  much  gold;  agrees  generally  with  Mr.  Cox, 320-323. 
As  to  jrohl  currency  being  requisite  at  first,  325. 

If  c*>u]»]cil   with  gold  <Mirrency,  secretary  of  state  must  remit  to  India  gold 
bought  with  surplus  bills,  323. 
Closing  of  mints  to  free  coinage  of  silver: 

Does  not  involve  total  cessation  of  silver  coinage,  326-328. 

Silver  would  fall,  332,  333. 

As  to  prohibitory  duty  on  import  of  silver  ballion,  323,  348-352. 

Notice  to  be  given,  on  account  of  existing  forward  contracts  for  silver,  334-347, 

Without  declaring  ratio,  leaving  that  for  competition  of  the  market,  343-347, 

359-362. 
Ratio  should  be  raised  gradually  to  point  determined,  announcement  being,  how- 
ever, made  at  once,  and  some  ratio  fixed,  328,  332,  336,  337, 353-358. 
Gold  standard : 

Ratio  for  silver: 

A  fixed  rather  than  a  high  rate  required,  823. 
2a.  per  rupee  impracticable,  358. 

Some  fair  rate  could  probably  be  maintained,  386. 387. 

Must  not  be  too  bigb  :  U.  6(L  suitable,  but  it  might  be  lower,  or  raised  grad- 
ually'to  that  rate,  443-446. 
Efl'ect  on  the  public  creditor  of  fixing,  447-455. 
Would  not  disturb  trade,  384-385. 
Efiect  on 

Exports  from  India,  especially  in  competition  with  China,  363-373,  378-402, 
Trade  with  China  and  the  Straits,  396. 
Opium  revenue,  364. 
Trade  in  tea,  364-395. 

Trade  in  tea  in  Ceylon,  377.  382,  383,  391-395,  459. 
Trade  in  indigo,  374. 

Trade  in  IndiS)i  cotton  manufactures.  897-402. 
Manchester  cottou  manufactures,  403^07. 
British  capital  would  be  attracted  to  India,  where  it  is  needed,  442. 
Seignorage  on  silver,  effect  of  a  heavy  rate,  or  an  import  duty,  420-427* 
Banks  accustomed  to  buy  silver  forward,  328-331. 
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Gold  coins : 

Natives  accustomed  to  thcin,  427, 428. 

Ingot«,  429-431. 

Would  come  to  the  mint  for  coinage,  432,  433. 

Would  be  remitted  to  India,  to  buy  rupees,  434-437. 

Would  be  remitted  to  India,  but  not  so  as  to  form  important  drain  on  supply  of 
ffold,  438-441. 

Indian  product  would  be  retained  in  India,  instead  of  coming  to  England,  441, 
442. 
Currency  notes: 

Greater  use  among  natiyes,  323-325. 

Large  amount  in  circulation,  with  Bilver  locked  up,  325. 
China:  Currency  in,  408-419. 
Ceylon:  Change  of  standau'd  would  have  to  be  extended  to,  456-48L 

Mr.  Charles  Gairdnbr 

Is  general  manager  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland,  462. 
Lobs  to  Government  from  fall  in  exchange  exaggerated: 

Railway  revenue  account  should  be  exclud^,  469,  471,  560. 

Charge  for  stores  is  a  question  of  price,  not  exchange,  470. 

Many  loans  were  contracted  with  low  rate  of  exchange,  471. 
Government  should  have  borrowed  for  railways  in  rupees,  not  sterling,  542-644. 
Servants  of  Government :  Difficulties  of,  538. 
Difficulties  of  Government : 

Would  be  intensitied  by  proposed  remedy,  538,  560. 

Interference  would  do  more  narm  than  good,  476-481. 
Harassment  of  trade  by  fluctuations  in  exchange  and  instability  of  standard,  exag- 
gerated, 472-475. 
United  States: 

Action  has  added  to  difficulties:  Its  character  and  effect;  public  apprehension 
of  its  being  changed,  476-518,  552. 

Notes  are  popular,  537. 
France :  History  of  currency :  large  amount  of  gold  in  bank,  and  large  issue  of  notes, 

523-536,  549-652. 
Holland  and  .Java:  Cnrrency  system,  553-655. 
Gold  standard: 

Involves  gold  coinage  and  convertibility  of  silver  into  gold,  to  maintain  ratio, 
520-522,  525-526,  529. 

Would  cause  great  demand  for  gold,  538. 

Gold  will  be  hoarded,  537,  548. 

Danger  of  absorption  of  gold  by  countries  like  India,  which  have  no  effective 
system  of  banking,  538. 

Would  cause  fall  in  gold  prices,  and  so  increase  burden  of  sterling  debt,  538. 

Injury  to  other  countries :  Civilized  nations  slionld  oppose  it  in  India,  545-648. 

Injury  to  persons  who  have  hoarded  silver,  559. 

Injury  from  raising  ratio,  559. 
Silver  circulation  in  India  is  redundant,  inclndins^  hoards,  528,  556-659. 
Investment  of  capital  in  India  has  not  been  hindered  by  fall  in  value  of  silver,  539- 

541. 
Currency  notes:  India  is  not  accustomed  to,  537,  538. 
Indian  Government  should  be  required  to  produce  a  complete  scheme,  548. 
Bimetallism  is  a  delusion,  561. 

Mr.  Chables  Macdonald 

is  a  partner  in  Macdonald,  Miller  &  Co.,  of  Manchenter,  long  engaged  in  trade  with 

Jiombay,  and  ret>itlttd  there  many  years,  562,  563. 
Fluctuations  in  excliaujx©: 

Harass  trade,  564-569,  574. 

Embarrass  native  deah^rs,  564-669. 

Have  not  reduced  volume  of  trade,  568. 

Restrict  investment  of  capital,  570. 

Benelit  cotton  mills  in  Intlia,  in  couipetition  with  Lancashire,  571-573. 
Fall  in  exchnnge  has  not  increased  exports  from  India,  575-577. 
Gold  standard: 

Is  practicable,  but  would  prefer  it  without  gold  currency,  as  in  Mr.  Lindsay's 
scheme,  579-584,  580-593, 596, 597. 

Should  be  applied  in  London,  598. 
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Would  injure  trade  of  India  in  competition  with  silver-nsing  coontries,  M  tea 

and  cotton-spinning,  647-649, 655-663. 
Bat  to  some  extent  tnis  would  be  only  the  loss  of  a  previons  gain  through  the 

fall  in  exchauf^e,  660, 661. 
Case  of  Java,  584, 650-654. 

Advantage  to  Government  and  all  taxpayers,  662. 
Ratio  shonld  not  be  lower  than  18d.,  585^588. 
Ratio  wonld  vary  if  price  of  silver  rose,  589-593. 

Ratio  could  not  be  fixed  at  once :  as  to  arriving  at  it  by  gradationB,  594,  633-640. 
Ratio  would  be  fixed  by  price  oi  council  bills,  598-646. 
Mint  must  be  closed  to  free  coinage  of  silver,  602-609. 
Gold  not  to  be  capable  of  being  demanded  from  Government.  601. 
Currency  ahould  remain  silver,  but  gold  be  coined  if  demanded,  598. 
Silver:  , 

Shonld  be  purchased  with  proceeds  of  bills  sold  beyond  Government  require- 
ments, and  sent  to  India  to  be  coined,  605-611,641-646;  this  would  take  the 
place  of  recent  large  import*  of  treasure,  646. 
Government  might  coin  more,  if  it  thought  it  were  required,  605-610. 
Conndl  bills: 

As  to  limit  of  discretion  of  Government  as  to   amount  to  be  sold,  609-612, 
632-645. 
Rate  at  which  they  should  be  sold,  612-640. 

Mr.  John  Alexander  Beith 

Is  a  partner  in  Beith,  Stevenson  &  Co.,  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  financier  and 
intermediary  between  manufacturers  in  Lancashire  or  Lanarkshire  and  mer- 
chants in  the  East,  664-669. 
Objects  to  India  being  treated  apart  from  Eastern  trade  generally,  671,  672. 
Flnctuations  in  exchange : 
Not  low  exchange,  iigurious  to  Lancashire^  890-900. 

Gold  standard  not  a  remedy,  because  restriction  of  India's  exports  would  prevent 
her  importing,  900-902.  ' 
Difficulties  of  Government  to  be  remedied  by  increase  of  taxation,  903-905. 
hnport  duty : 
On  silver;  its  effect,  908-911. 

On  goods  entering  India;  public  opinion  in  England  would  not  allow  it,  949,  950. 
Gold  standard: 
Objects  of: 

To  distribute  the  loss  of  Government  by  exchange  over  the  whole  popula- 
tion. 673, 674, 677, 678. 
To  relieve  Government  servants;  remedy  should  be  to  pay  part  of  salaries 

in  sterling,  674, 678a,  906, 907. 
To  enable  Government  to  borrow  cheaply  in  Europe;  capital  would  not  long 
be  attracted,  674. 678a,  681-684. 
Will  not  remove,  but  creatly  increase,  harassment  of  traders,  675, 676, 699-705. 
Impracticable,  under  Mr.  Lindi<ay's  or  any  scheme,  without  backing  of  gold, 

685-688,697,698,851. 
Costly  to  producing  classes  in  India,  700. 
Capital  would  be  at  once  withdrawn  from  India,  678a-683. 
Balance  of  trade  might  turn  against  India,  and  compel  her  to  export  treasure, 

694-698. 
Gold  would  be  hoarded,  in  place  of  silver,  698, 822-828. 
Wonld  raise  exchange,  and  depreciate  silver,  700-703. 
Government  might  coin  silver,  or  not,  as  it  pleased,  and  manipulate  exchange, 

704. 
Injurious  to  exports  to  gold-using  countries,  700, 705. 
Injurious  to  export  trade : 

In  competition  with  silver-using  countries,  705-757,  883-889. 
Opium,  707-722,  781. 
Rice,  726-730. 
Indigo,  743. 

Cotton,  744-750,  789a,  797,  798. 

Cotton  goods;  mills  would  spring  up  in  China  and  Japan,  781-791. 
Coffee,  757-762. 
Hides,  763. 
Wheat,  795-798. 
Effect  on  trade  with  China  and  the  far  East;  mode  of  settling  balance,  705-756, 
769,  770,  773-791,  833-848,  875-879,  909,  918, 922,  923,  937-945. 
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China  niigjlit  i»ay  in  unsalable  silver,  71^-721,  780,  785-787,  875,  9C9. 

IiijiiriouK  to  import  trade,  794,  800,  801. 

Injuriong  if  India  increases  imports  without  increasing  ezports^she  would  lose 

'lijilaiice  of  trade,  803-806. 
Eft'ecton  En^j^lish  cotton  manufactures,  792. 
Effect  on  Australian  silver-producing  colonies,  833. 
Effect  on  tea  trade,  837a,  838. 

Would  injure  lar^o  investments  of  British  capital  in  China,  Japan,  and  Straits, 

interests  of  which  are  larger  than  those  in  India  or  in  Argentina,  833-848, 879, 

902. 

Would  enormously  increase  present  tendency  of  gold  to  be  appreciated,  852-873. 

Evils  less  if  fixed  rate  approximated  to  present  ratio,  but  would  not  be  removed, 

875-875. 
Would  not  secure  a  par  of  exchange  between  gold  and  silver  countries,  876-878. 
Closing  of  mints  to  coinage  of  silver : 
Great  danger,  owing  to  hoards  of  silver ;  would  cause  scramble  for  gold  in  place 

of  silver  hoards,  822-828,  832,  875,  909. 
Would  contract  currency ;  and,  prices  being  based  on  gold,  would  cause  apprecia- 
tion and  great  distress,  807,  814-820. 
Risk  would  be  lessened,  if  Government  continued  coining,  810. 
Rupee  bas  not  fallen  in  buying  power  in  India,  807-809. 
Coinage  is  now  largely  absorbed,  811. 
Prices  largely  depend  on  amount  of  currency,  812,  813. 
With  appreciating  currency,  rents  and  land  revenue  must  be  reduced,  820,  821^  829- 

831,  938-948. 
Great  fall  in  exchange  anticipated  from  proposals,  847-850. 
Exchange  will  not  fall  much,  or  only  gradually,  if  things  are  left  alone,  848. 
Bimetallism  desirable,  otherwise  silver  should  be  left  free  to  fall,  802,  803. 
Limit  of  extent  to  which  a  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  would  benefit  silver-using  coun- 
tries^ 887-889. 
France :  Has  a  large  stock  of  gold  and  little  international  trade,  690-693. 
Holland:  Has  little  international  trade,  690,  693,  918. 
Java,  689,  912-927. 

South  America:  Effect  of  faU  in  exchange,  757-769,  912. 
Russia :  Effect  of  fall  in  exchange,  771,  772. 
United  States:  Gold  standard,  880-882. 
Japan:  Currency,  928-936. 

Mr.  James  Ltlr  Mackay,  C.  I.  E., 

Is  a  partner  in  Mackinnon,  Mackenzie  &.  Co.,  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  managers  of 
the  British  India  line  of  steamers,  owners  of  jute  and  cotton  mills  and  tea 
properties,  and  general  merchants'  agents,  951-957. 
Is  president  of  the  Indian  Currency  Association  formed  in  consequence  of  the  depre- 
ciation and  fluctuation  of  silver,  958-964. 
Fluctuations  in  exchange : 

Effect  on  the  Government :  Diflficulty  of  increasing  taxation,  965-970, 1344-1348. 
Advantage  of  taxation  being  indirect,  1347-1349. 

Effect  on  the  officers  of  Government  and  on  all  Europeans  in  India,  971-977. 
Effect  on  trade,  which  is  diminished  for  want  of  a  common  standard,  978-983. 
Depreciating  standard  gives  illegitimate  stimulus  to  trade  of  India  with  China, 

as  against  trade  of  England  with  China,  1069-1074. 
Prevent  capital  from  flowing  in  India,  and  hinder  development  of  the  country, 
984-989,  1272-1273,  1295-1296. 
Povei-ty  of  India  owing  to  want  of  a  common  standard,  and  consequent  bad  trade, 

1294-1295. 
Depreciating  standard  or  falling  exchange  not  an  advantage,  1032-1054, 1069-1074. 
Free  coinage  of  silver  to  be  stopped ;  first  step,  till  exchange  rises  to  some  fixed 

point,  1191-1193. 
Gold  standard: 

Would  remedy  the  present  evils:  India  should  adopt  it,  992,993,997,1274-1277, 

1286, 1339. 
Retaining  rupees  as  token  coinage: 

With  unlimited  legal  tender,  1088-1099, 1138, 114^-1149. 
As  much  as  ever  would  be  required,  994, 1278. 

Value  of  rupee  would  be  maintained  by  limiting  quantity,  1135-1137. 
Stopiia^ijc  of  free  coinage : 

WiU  cause  scarcity  of  rupees,  and  so  raise  their  price,  1213-1219. 
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Stoppage  of  free  coinage — Contlnned. 

MuHt  rnise  price  of  couDcil  bills,  and  would  not  unduly  affeot  silver,  1206- 

1212, 1254, 1255. 
Silver  must  be  sent,  owing  to  large  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  India,  1205- 

1207. 
Gold  could  not  l>e  sent  to  a  great  extent,  till  gold  coinage  is  adopted,  1220- 

1226. 
Gold  price  for  rupees  must  be  declared,  and  gold  coined,  995, 996, 1221-1226. 
Gold  coins  to  be  10  and  20  rnpee  pieces,  1309. 
Sovereign  might  be  made  legal  tender,  but  identical  coinage  unnecessary,  1810- 

Reserve  gold  needed,  to  make  scheme  effective,  but  not  much  reouired.  1121, 

1255,1297. 
Gold  would  be  remitted  to  India,  1110. 
Ratio: 

Ought  to  be  fixed  at  once : 
Government  have  the  control,  but  should  not  fix  too  high  a  rate,  1194-1201. 
Otherwise  effect  would  be  pure  speculation,  1195-1199. 
As  to  banks  competing  against  one  another,  if  none  were  fixed,  1200-1205. 
Of  2$,  per  rupee ;  Government  could  force  it  up  to,  by  making  rupees  scarce, 

1197, 1198, 1221-1237. 
Of  1«.  6d.  preferred  as  being  average :  immediate  adoption  would  not  seri- 
ously afll^ct  trade,  or  give  rise  to  claims  on  Government,  1100-1104, 1202, 
1256-1271, 1339-13i3/. 
Once  fixed,  little  divergence  need  be  expected,  1105-1107. 
Market  rate  of  the  day  would  cause  least  dislocation  of  trade,  but  ratio 

must  be  above  the  intrinsic  value,  1202,  126D. 
If  currency'  became  redundant  or  scarce,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  rectify  the  supply  of  rupees,  1108-1119,  1149-1167. 
Effect  on  trade : 

Would  somewhat  ii^ure  that  with  China,  but  it  would  not  be  serious, 

998-1032, 1283-1286. 
Extent  of  Eastern  trade,  1363a. 
Opium,  1000-1001. 

Cotton  goods  and  cotton  mills  in  China,  1002-1005, 1029-1030, 1283-1284, 1356. 
Tea:  Rivalry  of  India  and  China,  1005, 1008-1011, 1031-1032, 1070, 1075-1076, 
1283-1286, 1350. 
Trade: 

Of  India  with  silver-using  and  with  gold-using  countries,  1012-1020, 1071-1074. 
Of  China,  1002-1005, 1021-1030, 1069-1076, 1283-1286, 1356. 
Wheat,  not  stimulated  by  a  low  exchange,  1036-1049, 1065-1069. 
Gold: 

To  be  paid  by  Government,  when  practicable,  in  return  for  silver,  after  the  ratio 

is  e8tal)Iifthed,  but  not  to  be  compulsory,  1117a-1119, 1222-1234. 
Power  of  obtuiuing,  for  export;  some  small  premium  might  have  to  be  paid, 
1139-1145.     . 
Silver  would  not  be  much  depreciated,  1172-1174. 
Government  not  likely  to  issue  rupees  in  excess,  any  more  than  they  do  notes;  no 

dithculty  in  providing  control,  1175-1190. 
Effect  of  conipellin.i;  Government  to  coin  a  fixed  amount  annually;  difiiciilly  of 

getting  the  rupees  into  circulation,  1238-1255. 
Open  mints  cause  some  artificial  demand  for  silver,  1279-1281, 1287. 
Iiiifiorts  of  silver  recently,  with  accumulation  of  money  in  the  banks,  and  low 

rates  of  discount,  1288-1292. 
Sliver  has  depreciated,  as  compared  with  commodities  and  gold,  1325-1328. 
Prices  in  Indi.i: 

Silver:  alterations,  1329-1338. 

Retail :  rise  in,  without  corresponding  rise  in  wages,  1054-1055. 
Rice:  increase,  1056-1067. 
Jute:  increase,  1061,1068. 

Connexion  with  standard,  is  difficult  t^  follow,  1068. 
Capital  would  not  be  withdrawn  from  India,  1170-1171. 
Closing  of  mints  would  be  little  noticed  bv  natives,  1079,  1305-1307. 
Native  feelin*;  in  favourof  gold  standard,  1293-1294. 
Alteration  would  have  little  efl'ect  ou  the  people ;  no  perceptible  increase  of  taxation. 

1339-m3Jt. 
Hoards 

In  rupees  now  exist,  1298. 

In  rupees  not  much  brought  out,  in  seasons  of  distress,  1079. 
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Of  silver:  j;ain  on  coined  rnopes  under  gold  standard  would  counterbalance  loss 

on  uncoined  silver,  1077-10  f9. 
Of  gold: 

Natives  would  have  no  reason  to  take  to,  after  rhaujje  of  standard,  1080. 
Gold  would  come  out  and  be  coiued,  1080-1082,  12i^7-12Ut). 
Habit  dying  out,  1082-1083,  1299-1303. 
Savings  are  used  to  let  out  on  mortgage  at  high  rates  of  interest,  1081-10S6. 
Redundancy  of  coinage  in  India,  no  evidence  at  present,  1164. 
Rupees : 

Amount  of  new  coinage  required  annually,  1233-1237. 
Amount  in  circulation,  1120. 
Currency  notes :  great  increase,  due  to  their  popularity,  1168-1169. 
Gold  ingots :  use  of,  1322-1324. 
Opposition  in  India  to  the  scheme  is  not  great;  some  manufacturers  object,  1282-1286, 

1350-1363. 
OfScers  of  Government:    claims  ought  to  be  satisfied,   with  a  ratio  of  1«.    6d., 

1262-1264. 
Public  cre<litor:  claims  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  a  ratio  of  la.  6d.,   1265-1268, 

1270-1271. 
Former  fear  that  gold  would  become  too  cheap,  1269. 
France:  comparison  with  system,  1125. 
Japan:  standard,  1016-1018. 

Mr.  Neil  McNeill 

Is  a  partner  in  Messrs.  Maclaine,  Watson  &  Co.,  merchants  in  Java  and  London; 

has  resi  led  long  in  Java;  and  is  British  Consul  in  Batavia,  1364-1369. 
Java : 

Free  coinage  of  silver  stopped  in  1873,  and  gold  standard  finally  established  in 

1877,  1371-1381,  1388-1389. 
Gold  standard : 

Adoption  has  not  interfered  with  circulation  of  silver  money,  which  prac- 
tically is  the  only  coinage  seen,  1382-1383. 
Bank  notes  payable  in  silver  are  common,  1383. 
Silver  over- valued,  at  151  to  1,  1376-1377,  1384-1388. 
Gold  will  be  given  by  bank  in  small  amounts,  but  can  not  be  claimed,  1420-1421. 
Gold  bills  on  London  can  be  bought  at  12  guilders  to  II. ;  no  premium  on  gold, 

1422-1424. 
Gold  is  not  remitted  to  Europe;  very  little  in  Java;  stock  in  the  bank,  1413- 

1418. 
Gold  is  little  known  to  the  natives,  1425. 
Gold  standard: 

No  sudden  change  in  values  took  place,  1386. 

No  reduction  of  wa^es,  that  can  be  attributed  to  its  adoption,  1412. 

Trade  has  not  diminished,  but  possibly  has  not  increased  so  much  as  it 

might  have;  no  rapid  growth  recently,  1392-1395,  1419. 
Commercial  crisis  in  188£-85  attributed  to  fall  in  price  of  sugar,  rather  than, 
to  the  suspension  of  free  coinage  of  silver;  subsequent  recovery,  1393— 
1394,  1408-1410. 
Fall  in  price  of  imported  articles,  1436-1440. 
Trade  relieved  by  absence  of  fluctuations,  1458-1459. 
Natives  not  consulted  in  its  adoption,  1426-1427. 
Free  coinage  of  silver  would  give  natives  more  money,  raise  wages,  and  stimu- 
late demand  for  exports,  1442-1449,  1453-1457. 
Free  coinage  of  silver  with  falling  exchange,  would  not  attraet  capitalists  in 

Holland,  1450-1452. 
Competition  with  silver- using  countries  small,  except,  perhaps,  in  tea,  1396-1403. 
Competition  with  silver-using  countries,  sugar-planting,  1396,  1403-1407,  1409, 

1410, 1419,  1429-1436,  1443. 
No  mint  in  Java;  coinage  is  entirely  in  Holland,  1390-1391. 
Flow  of  coin  both  ways  between  Java  and  Holland;  keeps  exchange  steady, 

1460-1473. 
Balance  of  trade  is  in  favor  of  Java,  1417. 
Exports  are  largely  on  Govemuient  account,  1466. 
Cheapness  of  labor,  and  of  articles  consumed  by  laborers,  1401,  1407, 1411,  1412, 

1428-1440. 
Fluctuations  in  price  of  rice,  1440-1441. 

Want  of  cash  by  laborers  to  pay  taxes,  owing  to  absence  of  free  coinage  of  silver, 
1441-1442,  1474-1476. 
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Java — Continned, 

Official  iiit^^resta  opposed  to  any  further  alteration  of  standard^  1457. 
Sagar  is  liuuuced,  but  not  couBumed,  in  England,  1470-1472. 

Mr.  Stephen  A.  Ralli. 

Messrs.  Ralli  Brotbera  have  large  export  and  import  business  with  India,  1477 -U83. 
Fluctuations  of  excbanj^e : 

No  difficulty  has  arisen,  owing  to  all  rupee  assets  having  been  placed  on  a  ster- 
ling basis,  1484-1488. 
Orders  frtim  India  are  settled  by  securing  forward  exchange,  1489-1495. 
Native  traders  in  Kurrachee  sutfered  loss,  because  they  had  not  secured  the  ex- 
change, 1492-1493. 
Banks  have  to  be  paid,  but  not  much,  when  they  take  the  risk,  1496-1498. 
Manufacturers  may  lose  on  forward  contracts,  through  a  rise  in  exchange,  1562- 
1563. 
Export  trade  has  been  greatly  developed  by  the  fall  in  silver,  owing  to  higher  rupee 

prices  paid  for  the  products,  1499-1509,  1522-1524. 
Export  trade  has  beeu  greatly  developed,  by  the  reduction  in  freight,  1506-1509, 

1512. 
Imports  not  similarly  discouraged,  because  the  native  has  received  more  rupees  for 

his  produce,  and  can  buy  more,  and  gold  prices  have  fallen,  1513-1521. 
Gold  standard: 

Will  not  give  stability,  1528-1529. 

Injury  to  natives  who  have  silver  ornaments,  1530-1535. 
Injury  to  payers  of  laud  revenue,  1530-1535. 

Injnry  to  export  trade,  if  value  of  rupee  be  raised,  1536-1538, 1553-1554. 
Investment  of  capital  has  not  been  hindered,  1545-1547. 
Taxation  could  be  imposed  with  less  risk,  1539-1544, 1549. 
Imports  of  silver  into  India,  not  for  coinage,  may  be  stimulated,  1556-1561. 
Balance  of  trade  may  be  reversed,  and  Government  be  unable  to  sell  its  bills, 
15r,8-l561. 
Java:  dis^milarity  from  India,  because  Holland  and  Java  have  the  same  silver  cur- 
rency, 1550-1552, 1555. 
Production  of  silver:  impossible  to  say  whether  the  great  development  will  con- 
tinue. 1525-1527. 
Servants  of  Government  need  compensation;  by  his  own  firm,  employ^  are  allowed 
part  of  their  salary  in  sterling,  1563. 

Mr.  WiLxiAM  Fowler. 

Fluctuations  in  silver: 

Difficulty  of  the  Government,  1615, 1622-1623. 

Expenditure  on  public  works  now  charged  to  revenue  shoald  be  partly  debited 
to  capital,  1623, 1655-1665. 

Need  of  economy  in  military  expenditure,  1623. 

Difficulty  of  imposing  taxation:  economy  far  preferable,  1651. 

Danger  to  trade  exaggerated,  1614-1615. 
Stoppage  of  free  coinage  of  silver: 

Would  be  dangerous,  1569-1572, 1589-1591. 

Artificially  raising  the  value  of  the  rupee  is  bad,  1573, 1611-1612. 

If  Government  shows  want  of  confidence  in  silver,  natives  will  try  to  get  rid  of 
rupees,  1584-1588. 

Effect  on  trade  with  China  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  1573-1584. 

Effect  on  prices  in  India,  1.589-1591, 1605-1607. 

Prices  in  India  have  not  fallen,  1570. 

Silver  prices  are  more  stable  than  gold  prices,  1587. 
(Jold  standard : 

With  a  gold  currency,  objections  to,  want  of  gold,  effect  on  prices  and  on  Euro- 
pean gold  market,  1624-1625, 1633, 1643, 1683-1690. 

Requires  a  gold  circulation,  1566-1568,  1607-1608,  1624. 

As  to  a  small  amount  of  gold  currency  being  sufficient,  1669-1683. 

Without  gold  coinage,  would  show  that  Govemmeut  had  lost  confidence  in  sil- 
ver; gold  is  essential,  1592-1594, 1607-1608, 1624. 

Effect  on  prices,  1608-1610. 

Trade  with  gold-using  countries :  increase  in  rupee  and  in  sterling  values,  1595- 
1604. 

Effect  of  fixing  ratio  at  market  value.  1613-1614. 

Ricardo*s  scheme  of  notes  guaranteea  by  Government,  unsuitable,  1624. 

Holland,  example  of;  has  a  good  credit,  1626-1627. 
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Gold  standard — Continued. 

Java,  example  of,  1616-1619, 1666-1681. 1690. 

For  the  whole  world,  doabt  if  it  woald  be  possible;  demonetization  of  silver 

would  cause  enormous  loss  to  some  one,  1635-1650. 
Silver  standard  the  more  stable,  1594. 

Difficulty  of  having  the  standard  in  a  different  metal  from  the  onrrency,  1650. 
Ratio,  as  to  maintaining  its  stability,  1605. 
Silver  circulation  not  redundant,  1593. 
Hoarding  of  silver  in  coins  and  ornaments,  1571. 

America,  possible  effect  of  her  discontinning  purchases  of  silver,  1620-1621. 
Production  of  silver  and  gold,  alteration  of  relative  amounts,  1621. 
Import  duty  on  silver  and  heavy  seignorage  undesirable,  but  preferable  to  stopping 

coinage  or  increasing  taxation,  1634, 1652-1654. 
Bimetallic  arrangement  between  India  and  other  countries,  without  England;  India 

should  be  left  free  to  make  her  own  bargain,  1634. 
Gold,  as  to  its  coming  out  of  boards,  1630-1632. 

Austria,  gold  standard,  has  not  caused  any  great  pressore  on  the  money  market,  1629. 
Paper  currency,  very  small  in  India,  1627-1628. 
Small  notes,  as  to,  1646. 

Bir.  Hrrmann  ScHBfii>T. 

Difficulty  of  the  Government  of  India,  1691-1692. 

Gold  standard,  with  rupees  as  legal  tender,  like  ''limping  standard^  of  France,  etc, 

1693-1698. 
Double  standard : 

France,  power  to  have  silver  coined,  1712-1720, 1724. 

Holland,  emample :  Mr.  Vand  der  Berg's  opinion :  power  to  coin  silver,  1699- 

1711. 
Spain,  monetary  arrangements,  1720-1723. 
Gold  standard : 

Without  a  large  stock  of  gold,  impossible  in  India:  effeot  on  trade  and  prices, 

1725-1728. 
Amount  of  gold  required,  example  of-* 
France,  1728. 
Spain,  172^1734. 
Italy,  1729-1730. 
Holland,  1725, 1742-1746. 
Java,  1746, 1751-1758. 
.Silver  circulation  in  India,  1735-1741. 
Ratio,  as  to  fixing  it  above  market  rate: 

Effect  on  prices  and  on  revenue  of  Government,  1747. 

Effect  on  balance  of  trade,  1747-1750. 

Wonld  not  have  reduced  volume  of  trade,  1749. 

Mr.  Archibald  MacColl 

Was  formerly  a  merchant  and  banker  in  Java  and  member  of  the  Batavia  chamber 

of  commerce,  1760. 
Netherlands  India : 

Currency  previous  to  1873  was  very  unsettled,  1810-1813. 

Currency  was  placed  in  1873  on  gold  standard,  with  gilders  at  fixed  ratio  to  gold, 

1761-1762.1817. 
Currency  or  Holland  and  .Java: 
Are  the  same,  1791-1793. 

System  has  worked  well  on  the  whole,  1763-1766. 
Some  merchants  and  planters  thiuk  Java  has  prospered   less  under  gold 

standard,  1767-1770, 1783. 
Inquiry  ordered  owing  to  their  representations;  political  effect  in  Batavia 

and  Holland,  1771-1782. 
General  feeling  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  present  currency  system,  1784- 
1785. 
Gold  can  be  obtained  in  moderate  qaantities,  but  not  demanded,  1814-1817. 
Investment  of  capital  is  promoted  by  fixity  of  standard,  1808-1809. 
Trade: 

Nature  of,  1789. 

Mode  of  effecting  commercial  transactions  with  Holland,  1786-1789,  1817. 
With  China  and  Straits,  not  seriously  aft'ected  by  fixing  standard,  1790. 
Debt  of  Java,  and  its  payment  for  extraordinary  expenditure,  1794-1795. 
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Holland:  Posit iou  very  different  from  England;  Dutch  aim  at  lixcd  small  profits 

without  speculation,  1791. 
Stmits  Settlements : 

Trade,  question  whether  it  has  prospered  under  the  silver  standard,  1798-1807. 

Mining,  1801. 

Mr.  Jambs  Humk  Slrigh 

Is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Bank  of  Boinhay ;  experience  in  India  is  entirely 

connected  with  hankinff,  1818, 1871. 
Stoppage  of  free  coinage  of  silver : 

Ratio  of  rupees  to  gold  must  be  fixed  at  once,  and  above  market  rate,  1825-1826, 

1866-1869. 
Fixed  ratio  could  be  maintained,  1837. 
Is.  6d,  would  be  a  reasonable  starting  point,  1832. 
Would  depress  silver,  1830-1831. 
Would  compel  banks  to  remit  gold,  and  would  raise  exchange,  1819-1829, 183^ 

1836. 
Silver  coin  is  needed  in  India:  Government  would  continue  to  coin  the  amount 
needed  to  repleninh  stock,  the  want  of  which  would  be  evinced  by  rates  of  dis- 
count, 183^1848. 
Gold  standard : 

Effect  on  import  trade;  it  would  check  export  trade  temporarily,  1861-1866. 
N  o  great  stock  of  gold  needed  at  first,  1838. 
Eflfect  of  demand  for  gold  on  Western  money  markets,  1834-1836. 
Gold  coinage : 

Opening  of  mints  undesirable  at  present,  as  gold  coins  would  disappear,  1854- 

1856. 
Hoarding  of  gold  would  be  stimulated  by  it,  1856  -1857. 

Government  must  keep  in  store  gold  paid  to  them  in  excess  of  their  require- 
ments till  it  can  be  safely  issued  to  the  public,  1858. 
Gold  might  be  taken  to  the  mints  without  liberty  to  coin  it  in  exchange  for 
rupees;  this  would,  to  some  extent,  automatically  regulate  the  demand  for 
currency,  1859-1860. 
Ratio  e.iii  be  maintained  without  stopping  free  coinage,  1849-1852. 
Bimotalliam  is  the  best  reroed)^ ;  next  to  that  a  gold  standard,  1870. 

Sir  Frank  Forbrs  Adam,  C.  I.  E. 

Has  resided  in  India  17  years  and  been  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 

of  the  bank,  and  member  of  Council  at  Bombay,  1872-1873. 
Difficulties  of  the  Government  of  India : 
Are  much  exaggerated,  1875, 1890. 
Credit  of  the  Government  is  unusually  high;  rate  of  interest  on  debt  has  been 

reduced,  and  ordinary  debt  has  been  paid  off  out  of  revenue,  1890,  1895,  1902- 

1905. 
Budgets,  on  an  average,  show  a  surplus  annually,  1891. 
Exceptional  expenditure  has  been  met,  1892-1893. 

Lotw  on  home  charges  is  exaggerated,  allowance  not  being  made  for  gains,  1894. 
LMnd  revenue :  Government  would  have  had  much  less  with  a  gold  standard, 

1896. 
Taxation :  Not  much  additional ;  imposed  on  petroleum,  incomes,  and  salt,  and 

removed  on  general  imports,  1899-1901. 
Revenue  has  expanded  under  almost  every  head,  1902. 
Railways  and  irrigation  works  have  been  much  developed,  1924-1925. 
Milln  and  other  industries:  Extension,  1926. 
Tea:  Increase  of  cultivation,  1997. 
Investment  of  capital  in  India,  1927. 
Treasure :  Imports  of,  1929. 
Fluctuations  in  exchange : 

Have  been  most  beneficial  to  export  trade;  great  development  of  trade  daring 

the  period  from  1880  to  1887,  1906, 1978,  1986a. 
Fall  in  gold  prices  has  given  producers  in  India  a  much  greater  number  of  rupees, 

and  has  saved  saved  them  from  reduction  of  the  silver  price  of  their  produce, 

1885, 1906. 
Have  been  very  beneficial  to  the  people  of  India,  1907-1914. 
Have  not  been  injurious  to  England,  1909-1914. 
As  to  stability  of  a  standard,  1915-1921. 
Silver  prices  in  India  have  scarcely  risen  at  all ;  as  to  rice,  1906, 1922-1923, 1928-1929. 
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Silver  Btauclard :  Relative  importance  of  tlie  internal  trade  founded  on  it,  1884. 
Closinp:  iniuts  to  eoiiiji«^e  of  silver:  • 

Would  jrrcatly  depress  silver,  1937-1938. 

Risk  of  false  coiiia«;e.  1939-1943,  1951-1955. 

Arrangements  with  native  states,  1944-1950. 

Ettect  on  opium  revenue,  1956. 

Eflect  on  produce  and  manufactures  in  which  silver-standard  countries  compete, 

1957-1959,  1965-191)8. 
Efl'eet  on  silver  ornaments  of  the  people;  extent  to  which  they  are  brought  in 

for  coinage  in  time  of  pressure,  1960. 
Danger  of  giving  Government  the  power  of  coinage,  inst-ead  of  lis  heing  auto- 
matically adjusted,  1961. 
Might  destroy  the  favorable  balance  of  trade,  which  is  needed,  as  India  is  a 

debtor  country,  1962-1963, 1969. 
Hoards  of  coined  rupees  might  be  brought  out  and  canse  redundancy  of  currency, 

1962. 
Effect  on  land  revenue,  through  fall  in  prices,  1964, 1986. 
Bombay  miUs,  1965-1968. 
Gold  standard : 

Adoption  in  India;   enormous  importance  of  the  change;  no  necessity  for  it, 

1874-1877, 1880. 
Without  a  gold  currency;  doubt  if  it  would  work,  1969. 
If  injurious  to  India,  must  also  be  injurious  to  In  gland,  1878. 
Proposals  largely  arise  from  agitation  among  Government  servants,  1879. 
Increase  of  taxation  less  dangerous,  1986fl. 
Circumstances  of  other  countries  are  diilerent; 
France,  1969. 

Holland  and  .Java,  1969-1977. 
Development  of  India's  trade:   As  to  the  various  causes;  whether  at  all  due  to 

exchange,  1978-1986. 
Gold  prices;  fall  in,  not  due  to  fall  in  value  of  rupee.  1897-1898. 
Government  servants;  effect  of  fall  in  exchange  on  tneir  remittances,  1931-1936. 
Taper  currency:  Small  circulation  in  India,  1972-1975. 

Mr.  Thomas  Jackson 

Was  for  15  years  chief  manager  of  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corpora- 
tion at  Hongkong,  and  is  now  manager  of  the  bank  in  London,  1987-1990. 
Closing  the  Indian  mints  to  coinage  of  silver: 

Would  cause  a  serious  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  because  United  States  would 
cease  to  coin  it,  1991,  2013, 2018. 

Would  not  increase  the  purchasing  value  of  the  rupee,  1999-2007. 

W^ould  ruin  Bombay  cotton  mills:  Japan  and  China  would  erect  their  own, 
1995-1999.  2008. 

Injurious  efiect  on  trade  of  India  with  China  and  the  East,  1992-1994. 
Gold  standard : 

Might  force  up  the  rupee  to  any  fixed  ratio,  and  make  exchange  with  gold  stable, 
2009,  2010. 

Silver  would  be  imported  as  bullion,  2012. 

Effect  on  trade  of  England  with  China  and  the  East,  2018-2025. 

Rice  trade  of  Burma  would  be  handicapped  against  Cochin  China,  ^c,  2026. 

Tea  tratle  would  be  handicapped  against  China,  2027. 

Example  of  Japan,  2010-2017. 

Mr.  Robert  Giffen,  C.  B, 

United  States: 

Under  the  bimetallic  system,  with  free  coinage  of  silver  and  gold,  at  a  ratio  of 
15  to  1,  both  being  unlimited  tender,  the  standard  was  practically  silver,  20.32. 

On  ratio  being  in  1835  changed  to  16  to  1,  the  standard  became  practically  gold, 
though  silver  remained  unlimited  legal  tender,  2029-2032, 2(»34, 2043. 

Want  of  silver  coins  led  to  a  law  in  1850  for  fractional  silver  money  on  monometal- 
lic principles,  2033-2034. 

This  was  befo  e  the  great  production  of  silver,  2035-2036. 

Extent  of  the  overvaluation  at  16  to  1,  2034-2038. 

1852-53:  Act  regulated  free  coinage  of  gold,  2045. 

Before  1862  the  real  circulation  was  laigely  paper,  2033. 

1862:  Standard  became  inconvertible  paper,  and  there  was  no  coin,  2029-2031. 
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1873: 

Specie  payments  resumed,  gold  coins  being  made  legal  tender,  nnd  silver  freely 

coined,  but  only  legal  tender  up  to  5  dollars,  2029, 2038-2042, 2044-2045. 
Act  allowiftl  seigniorage  on  gold,  but  it  was  abolished  next  yeur,  2052. 
Trade  dollars  of  420  grains  coined  for  foreign  trade,  2016-2019. 
1S78:  Silver  made  unlimited  le<ral  lender,  by  Bland  act,  with  dollars  of  412^  grains, 
or  16  to  1,  but  not  free  coinage;  Treasury  to  coin  from  2  to  4  million  dollars 
a  month ;  sum  actually  coin^  each  month  was  only  the  worth  of  2  million 
dollars,  2010,  2050-2052. 
Gold: 

Stock  in  the  Treasury  at  various  dates,  2111-2112, 2122, 2126. 
Reduction  of  stock : 

Attributable  partly  to  issue  of  Treasury  notes,  but  especially  to  Baring 

crisis,  2135-2140, 2148, 2150, 2155-2158. 
Shown  especially  in  reduction  of  gold  certificates,  2141-2147, 2179. 
Increase  in  1891,  accompanied  by  increase  of  gold  certificates,  2147. 
Demand  for  Russia,  France,  and  Austria,  2148-2149. 
Silver: 

Stock  in  the  Treasury  at  various  dates,  2166. 

Coinage  continued  in  1890  after  purchases  under  Bland  act  had  ceased.  2174- 
2175. 
Silver  coin: 

Small  amount  in  actual  circulation,  2060. 
May  perhaps  be  more  used  in  the  Western  States,  2067-20B8. 
Hoarding  of  coin;  people  hold  more,  when  distant  from  banks,  2080-2082. 
Paper  currency : 
Greenbacks: 

Fiist  issued  in  1862;  called  both  United  States  and  Treasury  notes:  mode 
legal  tender  except  for  import  duties,  reservation  being  to  proviae  gold 
for  interest  on  bonds,  2053-2054,  2098. 
Reservation  subsequently  removed,  2054. 
Were  issued  of  various  denominations  down  to  one  dollar,  but  total  amount 

was  limited,  2056-2059. 
Assumed  to  be  pavable  in  coin,  but  not  expressed  to  be  payable  on  demand, 

2055.  2085-2090. 
Legal!  V  might  be  paid  in  silver,  but  question  is  not  f^ee  from  doubt,  2097, 
2099-2102. 
All  is  payable  in  gold  since  1873,  2054. 
Gk>ld  certificates: 

Issued  in  1881-'82  against  deposits  of  gold  coin ;  pass  as  bank  notes,  2083, 

2084,  2094. 
Not  to  be  issued  when  gold  reserve  fell  below  a  certain  point,  2069,  2083, 

2087,  2101. 
And  greenbacks  are  mainly  in  large  denominations,  2164. 
Silver  certificates: 

Issued  under  Bland  act  of   1878,  against  deposit  of  silver  dollars,   not 

bullion,  2091,  2094,  2174, 2175. 
And  gold  certificates  are  not  legal  tender,  except  for  Government  dues,  pay- 
ments to  clearing-houses,  etc.,  2091,  2092. 
Issue  increased  up  to  act  of  1890,  but  has  now  practically  ceased,  with  ces- 
sation of  coinage  of  silver,  2113-2117,  2121. 
Banks  will  not  hold,  2159-2164. 
Can  be  changed  into  gold,  in  practice,  2164. 
Are  chiefiy  of  small  denominations,  2164. 

And  Treasury  notes;  Treasury  could  refuse  to  pay  In  gold,  2089,  2090. 
Declarations  of  Government  officers  that  all  paper  will  be  paid  in  gold, 
2180-2189. 
Treasury  notes: 

Are  issued  under  act  of  1890,  against  purchase  of  silver  bullion,  and  are 

a  legal  tender,  2092,  2093,  2095,  2156. 
Act  provides  for  redemption  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  it  being  the  established 

policy  to  maintain  the  two  metals  on  a  parity  at  the  fixed  ratio,  2095. 
Are  the  elastic  part  of  the  currency,  but  are  largely'  held  by  the  banks, 

2114-2117,  2158, 2159. 
Amount  issued  against  purchases  of  silver,  in  excess  of  silver  certificates, 

2123-2134. 
Endeavour  of  Government  to  treat  as  identical  with  greenbacks,  2154. 
Check  to  issue,  caused  by  depression  of  trade,  2156-2158. 
Banks  prefer  to  hold  gold  oertifioates,  greenbacks,  and  Treasury  notes,  for  their 
reserve^  2161, 2162. 
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Paper  currency — Continned. 

Cnrrencv  certificates:  issued  on  deposit  of  Treasury  notes,  2154,  2170. 
National-bank  notes: 

Issned  in  time  of  inconrertible  paper;  are  legal  tender  for  many  parposes, 

2103. 
Amount  of  issue  limited  to  90  per  cent  of  value  of  bonda  deposited  by  banks, 

2104,  2106-2109a. 
Now  much  reduced  in  number,  2105, 
Circulation  of  paper,  gold  and  silver: 
Amount : 

In  1880-'92,  2115. 

Generally,  2168-2170,  2172-2174,  2177, 
Gold  certificates,  2168,2169. 
Silver  certificates,  2169,  2174. 
Currency  certificates,  2169,  2170. 
Treasury  notes,  2170,  2173,  2176. 
Greenbacks  or  legal-tender  notes,  2170, 2171. 
National-bank  notes,  2177-2178. 
Active,  doubt  whether  it  has  increased  lately,  2117-2120,  2173. 
Paper: 

Representing  coin,  circulation  of,  differs  in  effect  and  amount  from  circulation 

of  coin  itself,  2061-2085,  2068-2079. 
Monev : 

May  be  used  h'om  habit,  in  preference  to  coin,  2066. 
Can  be  hoarded  more  easily  than  coin,  2069,  2080-2062. 
Parity  of  gold  and  silver: 

Policy  of  Government  to  maintain,  2095. 

Secretary's  power  to  maintain,  by  issuing  bonds  for  gold,  2180,  2185,  2189. 
Customs  dues,   proportion  paid  in  gold  certifi.cates,  silver  certificates,  and  United 
States  notes,  2151-2153. 

Sir  Theodore  Hope,  K.  C.  S.  I.,  C.  I.  E,, 

Has  held  various  high  financial  posts  in  India,  including  those  of  secretary  to  gov- 
ernment and  member  of  Council,  2191-2197. 
Increase  of  taxation : 

Diflicnlties  of  Government  from  fall  in  exchange  can  not  be  met  by,  without 

danj?er,  2198. 
Land  revenue  and  provincial  rates,  2199-2202, 2227* 
Opium  and  excise,  2203-2204. 
Income  tax,  2205-2210. 
Salt,  2211. 

Customs:  Effect  on  cotton  industry,  2212-2219,2244. 
Tobacco,  2245. 

Import  duty  on  silver,  2220-2222. 
Railways:  As  to  increase  of  receipts  owing  to  a  falling  exchange,  2258-2259. 
Reser\'e  of  taxation ;  objection  to  absorption  of  all,  to  meet  the  charge  for  exchange, 

2211,  2244,  2250,  2257. 
Deficit:  Question  w  hether  it  has  already  arisen.  2251-2257. 
Reduction  of  expenditure: 

Not  practicable  beyond  arrangements  already  made  under  provincial  contracts, 

2246-2247. 
By  debiting  certain  charges  to  capital  2223-2224,  2248-2249. 
Public  works:  Difficulty  of  finding  money  for  necessary  works,  2247-2248. 
Can  not  meet  a  constantly  recurring  charge,  2219-2250,2257. 
Change  of  standard : 

And  similar  currency  devices,  are  all  indirect  taxation,  of  a  dangerous  charac- 
ter, 2225-2229. 
Would  enhance  the  burden  of  private  debts,  2227. 
Effect  on  holders  of  rupee  debt  in  England,  2227-2229. 
Would  confiscate  part  of  India's  accumulated  silver  capital,  2238  -2244. 
Would  create  a  vast  inconvertible  token  coinage,  2244. 

Would  cause  a  fall  in  the  value  of  produce,  and  create  a  vague  feeling  of  discx>n- 
tent,2244. 
in  fixing  a  ratio,  question  arises  how  far  conditions  of  old  contracts  need  considera- 
tion, 2229. 
Is  not  prepared  to  say  what  should  be  the  remedy:  responsibility  rests  with  British 
Government,  who  refused  an  international  agreement,  2230-2237* 
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Mr.  J.  Beaton 

Is  manninnff  director  of  the  London  and  Brazilian  Bank,  2260. 

Frazil: 
1835:  Government  notes  were  made  inconvertible  into  jrold;  their  face  value  ia 

insilvermilreis;  currency  is  inconvertible  paper,  2262-2263,  2265-2266. 
1846:  b'old  valuation  was  readjusted,  making  the  silver  milreis  worth  27d.,  the  pres- 
ent par  of  exchange,  2263-2264. 
1850:  Bank  of  Brazil  received  privilege  of  issue  in  certain  districts;  until  1864,  its 
notes  were  convertible  into  gold  or  Government  notes,  at  bank's  option,  2264- 
2265. 
1864:  Specie  pavments  suspended;    notes  of   banks  also  have  been  inconvertible 

ever  since,  2266-2267. 
Gold  and  silver  coinage,  1849  to  1863,  2267. 
Gold  has  nearly  all  disappeared;  much  is  now  current  in  the  River  Plate,  2267, 2340- 

2342. 
Silver  has  nearly  all  disappeared,  being  hoarded,  2286. 
Paper  money : 

Is  the  circulating  medium ;  its  amount  is  regulated  by  Parliament,  2267-2268. 
Mode  of  settling  what  addition  is  required,  2268-2273. 

Amount  issued,  compared  with  volume  of  trade,  in  1864  and  1888,  2273-2278. 
Denominations  of  notes,  2281-2285. 
Excbaugo : 

Variations  between  1804  and  1888;  fall  due  to  large  gold  payments,  2291-2301. 
Paper  rose  above  gold  on  three  oecisions,  2301. 
Compared  with  increase  of  paper  currency,  2">{)2-2303. 
Experts: 

Increase  not  directly  connected  with  dopreciation  of  currency,  but  low  exchange 

stimulates  production,  2289-2290,  2298, 2303, 2332-2333. 
And  imports:  Values  based  on  gold;  ourreucy  values  largely  affected  by  ex- 
change, 2303,  2319-2321. 
Protlncers'  payments  for  wages,  etc.,  are  not  heavier,  but  with  free  labor  more  cur- 
rency is  needed,  2304-2309. 
Wages  have  risen,  as  well  as  price  of  necessaries,  but  not  to  an  amount  correspond- 
ing will  fall  in  exchange,  2310-2318. 
Depreciation  in  exchange : 

Etl'ect  on  external  debt,  2322. 
Kliect  on  railway  receipts,  232.5-2328. 
Cnstoins  dues  are  received  in  <urrenry,  varying  with  exchabge,  2323-2324. 
Loans  raised  to  meet  a  deficiency  in  the  budget,  2272-V273. 
Debt:  Increase,  from  1864  to  1868.  owing  to  war  and  famine,  2279-2280. 
Smull  change,  want  of:    Recent  issues  of  small  notes,  and  nickel  and  bronze  coins, 

2286-2288. 
Prosperity  till  the  Republic  was  declared,  2329. 

Large  creation  of  banks  of  issue  under  the  Republic,  resulting  in  an  enormous  addi- 
tion to  the  currency,  wild  speculation,  he:ivy  demand  for  sterling  remittances, 
fall  in  exchange,  and  loss  otconHdeuce,  2329. 
Efforts  of  Government  to  restore  confidence,  by  substituting  Government  notes  for 
thoseof  banks,  and  reducing  the  outstanding  amount;  thwarted  by  Parlia- 
ment. 2330-2331. 
Retorus  of  trade,  2334-2339,  2342a. 

Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  M.  P. 

Owing* to  political  condition,  India  has  to  send    to  England  16,000,000^  in  gold  to 

defray  home  charges,  without  ha\ing  any  voice  in  the  matter,  2343-2.353,  2398. 
Difference  in  this  resi>ect  between  India  and  Brazil  or  Australia,  2348-2349,  2353. 
Stoppage  of  free  coinage  of  silver  deprecated;  injury  to  cultivator,  and  to  internal 

trade,  from  scarcity  of  currency,  2417-2421. 
Amount  of  ourrency  should  not  be  arbitrarily  fixed,  2420. 
Gold: 

Adoption  of  currency,  would  not  remove  the  loss  in  exchange,  2354-2358. 
Chauj^e  in  value  of,  would  alone  affect  the  loss  in  exchange,  2359-2391. 
Relation  of,  to  commodities  and  silver  has  risen,  2360-2.380. 
Gold  question  is  not  affected  by  reduction  of  price  of  produce  from  other  causes, 

2378-2384,2390. 
Silver  prices  in  India  have  not  altered,  2.384-2385. 
Debt,  partly  contra<;ted  when  rupee  was  below  2«. ;  point  does  not  affect  question  of 

loss  in  exchange,  2386-2390i 
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Trade: 

Not  0T1  tho  wholu  affected  by  fall  in  exchange,  thnngh  sndden  fluctuations  may 

disturb  it  temporarily,  2892-2403,  2406-2407,2411-2414. 
Fall  in  exobanjje  cbecks  exports,  2a93. 
Taxpayer  should  not  be  made  to  pay  for  fluctnatimtfs  2395. 
Dift'eriug  standards  ill  two  countries  need  not  afiect  their  Hratual  trade,  2403- 

2410. 
Change  of  England  from  gold  to  silver  would  not  affect  her  trade,  2404-2406, 
2415-2416. 
Silver  storm  should  be  allowed  to  take  its  course;  mischief  of  attempts  of  United 

StJitos  to  check  it,  231)6, 2398, 2403, 2413-2414. 
BimetalUm:  Objection  to,  2415. 

Mr.  H.  K.  RUTHBRFOBD  and  Mr.  Wiltjam  Mahtin  Leaks 

Are,  respectively,  chairman  of  Ceylon  Tea  Plantations  Company,  and  secretary  of 
Ceylon  Association  in  London,  2423-2426. 

Ceylon : 
Currency : 

Is  similar  to  that  of  India,  except  in  fractional  coin,  2429. 

Rui)ees  are  imported  from  India,  2430-2438. 

Notes  issued  by  Government,  on  equality  with  silver  currency,  2439-2441. 
Silver,  in  India:  Objection  to  alteration,  2427-2428. 
Fall  in  exchange: 

Gain  of  tea-growers,  and  of  country  generally,  2445,2520-2521. 

Sterling  obligations  increased,  hut  amount  not  great,  2445-2446, 2452. 

Loans  raised  locally  on  favorable  terms,  2446-2448. 

Imports  of  food  from  India  reduced  in  price  by  lowered  gold  value  of  silver, 
2449. 

Wages  reduced  in  sterling  value,  while  rupees  go  much  farther,  2449. 

Government  has  not  suffered  at  all  from,  2454-2455. 

Civil  servants  hud  their  salaries  raised  in  consequence,  2453. 
Fear  that  a  rise  in  exchange  would  undo  the  prosperity  of  recent  years,  2449, 2451. 
Tea  industry : 

Dependence  of  the  colony  on,  2451, 2519. 

Injury  anticipated  if  India  altered  its  currency  to  gold,  2442-2444,2448. 

EnonnouH  advantage  that  would  be  given  to  China  and  Japan,  2451, 2471-2473. 
Tea:  Variations  in  price,. due,  not  to  exchange,  but  to  supply  and  demand,  and  to 
reduction  of  duty,  2449-2451,2607-2518. 

India  is  not  a  rival  to  Ceylon ;  they  both  send  all  they  can,  and  China  supplies 
the  balance.  2463. 
Coffee  industry :  Failure  of,  2444-2445. 

Kice:  Steadiness  of  price,  except  in  famine  years,  2448-2449, 2498-2501. 
Colony  might  mint  its  own  rupees,  and  perhaps  get  the  advantage  over  India  of 

cheap  silver,  2456-2467. 
Tinde: 

Total,  2468-2470. 

With  India:  Close  connection  of  the  countries,  2467. 
Alteration  of  standard :  Effect  on  wages  and  price  of  necessaries,  2474-2497, 2502-2506. 
Exchange: 

Alteration  does  not  create  wealth,  2522-2530. 

Alti'rati^n:  English  manufacturers  and  agriculturists  have  lost  by,  owing  to 
fall  from  various  causes  in  gold  prices,  2530-2540. 

Mr.  Henry  Coke. 

Is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  David  Sassoon  &  Co.,  East  India  and  China  merchants 

2541,2542. 
I'luctuations  in  exchange  cause  diflBculty  in  buKine.ss,  2543, 2570. 
»ed  of  a  change  in  the  currency  system"  of  England  and  India,  2544, 2545. 
Silver  has  no  natural  level  in  reJation  to  gold,  having  become  mearlj  a  commodity, 

2546. 
Fall  in  price  in  commodities: 

Causes  a  fall  in  cost  of  production,  2547-2553. 

Illustrated  by  sugar,  2547-2549. 

Illustrated  by  cotton  goods,  2550, 2551, 2553. 

Illustrated  by  wheat,  2551-2553. 
Fixity  of  exchange,  reasons  for: 

Injury  to  Government,  2567, 2568, 2570-2574. 
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Fixity  of  exclianRe,  reasons  for— Continued. 
Injury  to  offireM,  2570. 
Injnrj'  to  private  investors.  2573. 
Ii^jury  to  public  credit,  2573, 2574. 
Hinilrance  to  investment  of  capital,  2569. 
Difficulties  of  trade,  2543, 2570. 
Difficulties  of  banks,  2570. 
Open  mints  attract  silver  to  India,  bat  not  in  excess,  2600, 260L 
page  of  coinage  of  silver : 
For  a  time  would  raise  exchange,  2585. 

Doubt  whether  bar  silver  or  goia  would  go  to  India,  2586, 2588. 
Minimum  rate  for  free  ooinaee  should  be  fixed,  and  gradually  raised,  a  seignior- 
age on  silver  being  impost  to  vary  weekly,  2575-2581, 2607-2611. 
Without  fixing  minimum  rate  of  exchange,  would  not  relieve  trade,  2582-2584. 
With  a  heavy  fall  in  silver:  Effect  on  India's  trade  with  silver-using  countries, 

2560-2566. 
Silver  must  continue  to  come  from  China,  and  be  coined,  2560-2566. 
Gold  can  be  obtained  from  China,  when  required,  2565. 
China's  trade  with  India  is  triangular,  not  direct,  2566. 
Opium  trade  would  not  suffer  materially,  2621, 2622. 
Mmimum  rate  for  coinage  would  momentarily  stimulate  shipments  of  silver, 

2610,2611. 
Engagements  are  now  at  a  minimum :  A  month's  notice  would  be  sufficient  to 

introduce  the  new  system,  2611-2614. 
America  is  trying  to  sell  silver  forward,  2614. 
Gold  standard  for  India : 

Objection  of  biraetallists,  2554-2559. 
Objection  of  monometal lists,  2.557. 
Effect  on  trade  with  China,  2556-2566. 

Lancashire  manufacturers  in  favour  of  fixity  of  exchange,  2554-2559. 
India  must  take  care  of  herself,  regardless  of  bimetallism,  2559. 
Imports  of  silver  in  1890 : 

Due  to  investments  in  belief  of  stability  arising  from  American  legislation.  2615- 

2620. 
Injury  to  bona  fide  investors  in  consequence,  2620. 
Cnrrency  in  India : 

Need  of  more,  2590, 2591, 2599. 
Is  not  redundant,  2592. 
Paper  currency,  recent  increase;  is  becoming  more  popular,  2593-2599. 
Bills  on  India,  system  of  selling: 

When  not  wanted,  depresses  price,  2603, 2604. 

Suggestions  for  discontinuance,  bills  on  London  being  bought  in  India,  2601-2607. 
Change  would  make  more  silver  go  direct  to  India,  not  through  London,  and  so 
prevent  fall  iu  exchange,  2601-2607. 
Financial  agency  or  State  bank  should  be  instituted  in  India,  for  purchase  of  bills 
on  London  and  of  silver  for  coinage,  2603-2607, 2623. 

Mr.  William  Sowerby,  C.  E., 

Was  25  years  in  India  as  an  eng^ineer  and  in  the  cotton  trade,  &c.,  and  is  familiar 

with  the  systems  of  currency  in  India  and  Europe,  2625-2628. 
Fall  in  exchange  has : 

Benetitted  the  people  of  India,  giving  them  more  money  for  their  produce,  2629. 

Given  the  Grovemment  increased  revenues,  2629. 
Rnpee  in  India  must  in  time  be  depreciated,  through  free  supply,  2629. 
Cnrrency  kv  stems  of  England,  India,  and  the  colonies: 

Should  be  assimilated,  2634. 

Iu  v<*8t  uient  of  capital  in  India  would  then  be  popular,  2641. 
Silver  standard  can  not  be  maintained,  owing  to  extreme  cheapness  of  production 

and  large  profits  of  silver  mines,  2634-2637, 2641. 
Paper  currency  has  disestablished  much  silver  in  India,  2638. 
Gold  standard: 

Is  the  best,  as  it  can  be  regulated  for  a  long  period,  2637, 2639-2641. 

Very  little  gold  is  needed  in  India,  2634. 

Silver  would  still  form  the  principal  currency,  with  a  token  value,  2i>n8. 
Lowest  denomination  of  currency  suits  the  mass  of  the  people  in  India,  2029, 2634. 
Pauper  state  of  the  people  in  India,  2629-2633. 
Hemittances  to  England  for  home  charges : 

Must  depress  exchange,  whatever  the  system  of  currency,  2641. 

Increased  by  cessation  of  capital  receipts  iu  England  fur  public  works,  2641. 
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Sir  Raymond  West,  K.  C.  I.  E.,  LL.  D. 

Difficnities  of  tbe  Government  of  India  at  the  present,  276V2768. 

Gold  basis  should  be  adopted,  a  new  imperial  rupee  being  coined,  to  be  rated  at  ISd. 

but  of  rather  less  intrinsic  value,  2W4-2648,  2()50, 2665, 2673, 2760, 2768. 
Imperial  rupee : 

Would  have  more  value  than  existing  rupee.  2653, 2654. 
Had  better  be  heavier  than  exisiing  rupee,  say  200  grains,  2655-2657. 
Would  be  convertible  into  gold  by  means  of  curreucy  notes,  2662-2664. 
Would  circulate  at  token  value,  even  if  silver  fell  further,  2665. 
Taxes  to  be  puid  in: 

With  allowance  for  three  years  on  a  sliding  scale,  2668, 2669. 2760. 
Coinage  neressary  for  the  purpose,  2670,  2760. 

1-rupee  notes  to  be  isHued,  and  witlnlrawn  when  paid  to  Government,  2670. 
Beinir  on  gold  basis,  would  not  be  displaced  by  native  coinage.  2707, 2708. 
Would  be  available  for  purchase  of  home  remittances,  2731-2734,2752,2757,2758. 
Risk  of  forgery  would  not  be  great,  2708. 
Would  be  like  a  silver  note,  payable  in  gold.  2772. 
Government  account*  should  be  kept  in,  265JS,  2711. 
Private  acex>unt8  would  soou  come  to  gohl  bjisi.-^,  2711. 
Gold: 

Should  be  coined  freely,  2649. 
Requirements  would  not  at  first  be  large,  2773. 

Lowest  coin  should  be  of  a  high  value,  say  3/.,  to  save  use  of  gold,  2649. 
Notes  on  gold  b:usis  must  be  iutroilured,  with  rupee  at  I8rf.,  to  be  cjished  either  in 
gold  (charging  a  commissiiui,  if  necessary)  or  in  silver  at  exchange  fixed  dally, 
2():)2,  266:^,  2604. 
Outstanding  traus.K-tions  might  for  .some  time  be  settled  in  old  rupees,  at  their  mar- 
ket value,  2(J5J,  I'GOl.  270H-2711. 
Government  should  use  silver  or  old  rupees  in  their  balances,  or  buy  more  for  coin- 
age of  imperial  rupees,  26G0. 
Old  rupee: 

Would  coase  to  have  a  higher  value  than  as  bullion,  26^1,2709. 
Inconvenience  admitted  of  dist'irbiug  piMiple's  minds  as  to  its  value,  2673. 
Stop]»age  of  silver  coin:ige: 

Existing  rnpeos  would  not  rise  materially  in  value,  2075,2676. 
Native  States"  coins: 

Would  circulate  largely  in  British  territorv,  2677-2688,  2699-2706,  2717.  2721, 

2770. 
Unless  they  were  prohibitcil  from  coining.  2690,  2706. 
Doubt  as  to  the  f»o\vcr  of  Uovcrninent  to  prevent  circulation  of  foreign  coin : 

instances  of  Papal  Stat;<*s  and  Kran<*e.  20S7-2699. 
Even  if  GovernmcKf  refused  ro  accept  foreign  coin,  people  would  use  it  for 

their  own  transactions,  2091. 
And  British  Indian  coins  circulate  freely  together  in  border  districts,  2678, 

2i)7M,  2700-2T0.'i. 
Mints  would  stwm  be  expanded  to  meet  the  demand.  2706. 
Coins,  if  not  tokens,  (;ircnlate  at  value  of  metal  they  contain,  2686. 
Traders  wouhl  deal  in  gold  or  silver  bullion,  2676-2677,  2706,  2712-2717,  2721, 
2770.  2771. 
Gol<l  standard  for  existing  rupees: 
Government  might  have  to  pay  the  enhanced  price  on  the  whole  accumulated 

8t<Hk,  2i;G6.  2W7,  2674,  2720,  2721,  2735,  27;{6,  2769,  2772-2775,  2782-2784. 
If  rat«Ml  at  ]»reseut  value,  would  not  prevent  incresise  of  home  charges  if  silver 
fell,  since  \  alue  of  coins  can  mit  he  enhanced  for  external  transactions,  2729, 
2730.  2737-2741.  2759-2764.  2775-27?<4. 
Governnienr  would  not  avoid  liability  by  sale  of  its  bills  in  England,  sinoe  the 

revenue  would  be  paid  in  rupees  on  a  gold  basis,  2742-2756. 
Will  alter  prices  and  export  trade,  2785-2787. 
Taxation,  reaiijustuieut  of,  2788,  2789. 
France : 
Method  of  settling  wholesale  transactions,  2724. 

High  value  of  francs,  because  they  are  exchangeable  for  gold  on  a  small  com- 
mission, 2725-2729. 
German  rupees  coined  in  Ejist  Africa,  2718. 

Sir  .James  Broad  wood  Lyall,  G.  C.  I.  E.,  K.  C.  S.  I. 

Was  for  five  years  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Punjab,  2790,  2791. 

stopping  the  free  coinage  of  silver  would  not  disturb  the  population,  if  the  rate  of 
exchange  did  not  rise  materially,  eveo  if  the  price  or  silver  fell  heavily,  2792- 
2800,  2890  ;  but,  if  the  rat«  of  exchange  were  seriously  raised,  say,  to  It.  6d., 
ill-feeling  might  arise,  2801-2804, 2824,  2889. 
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Temporary  rise  of  exchange  in  1890  to  nearly  U.  9d,  produced  no  political  effect, 

2805,  2805a,  2825.     . 
Difference  between  automatic  rise  and  change  product  by  action  of  Qoremment, 

2826. 
Abnormal  increase  of  taxation  more  dangerous  than  a  rise  in  exchange  from  closing 

the  mints,  2821,  2827-2830, 2879. 
Debts  of  peasant  proprietors  have  been  sreatly  reduced  lately;  to  check  the  proc- 
ess of  reduction  would  be  less  hurtful  than  to  impose  taxation,  2840-28l3a. 
F^l  in  silver  Tsluee,  its  bad  effect  on  the  people,  2886-4889. 
Peasimts  know  little  about  the  coinage  system,  2891,  2892. 
Peasants  feel  the  effect  of  prices  on  their  rents,  2893,2894. 
Priees  in  the  Punjab  have  risen  perhaps  40  per  cent  or  more  in  the  last  90  years,  but 

that  is  due  to  various  causes,  2806-2817. 2829,  2881-2833, 2844-2878, 2884-2886. 
Periodical  increase  of  the  land  assessments  heavy,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  rise 

in  prices,  2818-2823,  2828,  2829. 
Wages:  increase  of,  in  the  Punjab,  2831-2839. 
8o  long  as  the  appearance  of  the  coin  is  not  altered,  thepeople  generally  would  not 

reolice  a  change  in  the  system  of  currency,  28B0-2883. 

Mb.  Hkkrt  Wiluam  Buss,  C.  I.  E. 

Is  first  member  of  the  board  of  revenue  at  Madras  and  well  acquainted  with  the 

system  of  land  revenue,  salt,  and  excise,  2895-2899. 
Taxation : 

Impatience  of  new  taxes  felt  by  people  of  India,  2900, 2901, 2920. 

Customs  duty  on  imports  repealed  in  1882,  especially  on  finer  cotton  goods, 

might  be  reimposed,  giving  over  2,000,000/..  290^2907. 
Excise,  count<^vailing,  should  ^  pnt  un  manufactures  of  Indian  mills;  little 

supervision  would  be  required,  2903,  2910-2912. 
Excise,  countervailing,  would  not  injure  the  Indian  exports,  because  drawback 

would  be  granted.  ^08,  2909. 
No  other  feasible,  2913. 

Land  revenue:  permanent  settlement  in  Bengal  prevents  increase,  2913,  2918. 
Land  revenue  m  Madras  is  most  resettled;  the  remaining  three  distrioUmay 

eive  25  to  30  lakhs  more,  2919. 
Salt  is  the  only  reserve;  duty  should  not  be  increased,  2914. 
Income  tax,  increase  would  cause  discontent,  2915. 
Excise  cannot  be  raised  faster  than  at  present,  2916,  2917. 
Opium  and  ganja  excise  duty  is  imposed  on  couHumption  in  India,  2917. 
Additional,  cannot  be  imposed  to  meet  a  continually  increasing  deficit  from 

exchange,  2921,  2922. 
Gold  standard: 

Is  a  much  less  evil  than  heavy  taxation ;  the  risk  is  great,  but»  if  nothing  is 

done,  bankruptcy  results,  2923-2925,  2946. 
Sliding  seigniorage  on  silver  is  possible,  2924. 
Baising  the  standard  moderately,  say  tol».  6d.  per  rupee,  would  not  affect  prices 

and  wages;  people  would  not  be  aware  of  it,  2926,  2927. 
Public  are  not  yet  accustomed  to  conditions  of  last  five  years,  in  which  the  fall 

has  been  great^  and  to  return  to  rate  of  five  years  ago  would  not  be  felt. 

The  fall  in  silver  not  having  lightened  burden  of  taxation,  a  return  to  pre- 
vious prices  would  not  increase  it,  2927-2931,  2935,  2942-2945. 
Baising  the  rupee  to  2$.  suddenly  might  have  a  serious  effect  in  the  interior 

and  3ieck  the  demand  for  surplus  produce;  but  a  gradual  rise,  even  above  U. 

6d.,  would  not  hurt  the  people,  2934,  2960-2963. 
Saising  the  rupee  to  1«.  6a.  would  benefit  the  Government,  by  compelling  more 

^old  to  be  paid  for  bills  on  India,  2932,  2936. 
Priees  in  India: 

Have  not  risen  much,  exc^t  from  bad  seasons,  2937, 2953. 

Vary  fh>m  seasons  far  more  than  they  could  from  any  rise  in  value  of  gold,  2947. 

Fall  in  silver  has  prevented  them  from  falling,  2938. 

Change  in  value  at  port  of  export  is  not  fully  felt  in  the  interior,  2943, 2944. 

Alteration  in  th^  (^odavari  district  when  the  anient  was  opened,  2948, 2949. 

Of  imports,  have  risen  lately,  owing  to  exchange,  silver  having  depreciated 

'  flkSfter  than  commodities,  2964-3959. 
Oold  has  appreciated  as  against  silver  and  commodiides,  2930, 2939-2942. 
Wages  of  servants  are  mainly  affected  by  the  supposed  ability  of  the  employer  t0 

pay,  2950-2953. 
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Has  bad  experieDce  of  revenue  and  other  work,  and  of  the  census,  2964, 2967. 
Gold  standard : 

Change  would  disturb  the  people  less  than  imposing  taxes,  2968-2973. 

If  prices  suddenly  fell,  and  it  were  traced  to  the  closing  of  the  mints,  objection 
might  be  raised  that  the  agreements  of  the  settlements  were  violated;  but,  if 
the  operation  were  gradual,  any  effect  would  be  lost  in  the  other  changes  aris- 
ing from  seasons,  etc.,  2975, 2976, 2979, 2980. 

If  prices  fell  from  other  causes,  people  would  not  blame  Government,  even 
though  the  mints  were  closed,  unless  worked  upon  by  agitators,  2977-2980, 
2983. 

Prices  of  articles  consumed  locally  would  probably  remain  subject  to  local 
causes  of  variation,  2988. 

If  the  change  caused  a  considerable  fall  in  prices,  it  would  produce  discontent, 
2993,2994. 

But,  if  prices  were  maintained  at  present  levels,  none  would  arise,  2996, 2996. 
Prices: 

Wheat  and  rice  would  probably  have  fallen  if  silver  had  remained  steady ;  and 
may  fall  farther,  a][>art  from  all  action  of  government,  2981, 2982. 

Considerable  fluctuations  occur  through  variations  of  seasons  and  times  of  year; 
these  causes  may  explain  apparent  nuctuations  over  long  periods,  2984-2937. 

Wheat  is  perhaps  more  affected  by  exchange  than  other  crops;  the  price  is  ex- 
ceptionally fluctuating,  2989, 2992. 

Wheat :  the  cultivation  is  extending,  under  a  system  of  advances,  2989-2991. 
Taxation : 

Income  tax  or  other  direct  taxation  cannot  be  much  extended,  2973. 

Salt ;  not  practicable ;  question  of  returning  to  former  rates ;  consumption  and 
revenue  are  increasing ;  increase  of  duty  might  restrict  consumption,  3130, 3131, 
3135-3149. 

Tobacco:  not  practicable,  except  for  octroi,  3130-3134. 

Sugar:  not  practicable,  3132. 

Land  revenue  cannot  be  increased  during  currency  of  assessments,  3150,  3151. 

Land  revenue :  difficulty  in  Bengal  of  interfering  with  permanent  settlement, 
3152,  3155. 

Land  revenue:  system  in  Bombay;  in  hard  times  payment  is  deferred,  not  re- 
mitted, 3156-3158. 

Land  revenue  system  in  Bombay;  reassessed  on  general  conditions  when  settle- 
ment has  expired,  3159. 
Expenditure  cannot  be  reduced,  without  impairing  efficiency  of  administration, 
2974. 

Hoards  of  native  states : 

Might  be  affected,  if  silver  fell  much  below  the  value  of  the  rupee,  2997. 

So  far  as  in  coined  silver,  would  gain,  2998,  2999. 

Would  not  be  thrust  on  the  market,  unless  change  were  very  large  and  sadden, 
2999 

C'^ntain  both  government  and  native  states'  rupees,  3000,  300L 
Hoards  of  individuals : 

Native  coins  are  sometimes  predominant,  3009. 

Largely  in  silver  ornaments,  3020. 

Would  be  depreciated,  but  the  owners  look  on  them  only  as  a  provision,  not  a 
source  of  gain,  and  only  get  advances  on  them  under  great  stress;  but  they 
might  eventually  be  sold  and  taken  to  a  mint,  3021-3129. 
Coins  of  Native  States: 

Circulation  in  British  territory,  3001a,  3002,  3014,  3015. 

Are  subject  to  a  customary  discount,  3006.  3010-3012. 

Are  not  received  at  Government  treasuries,  post-offices,  &,c,,  nor  are  fhey  a  legal 
tender,  3004,  3007,  3008. 

If  a  gold  standard  were  adopted  they  would  rise  in  value,  3018. 

If  a  gold  standard  were  adopted  they  might  displace  British  rupees  to  some  ex- 
tent, 3004-3006,  3009. 

But  Government  could  deal  with  this,  3003,  3016-3019. 

Sir  Charles  Edwabd  Bernard,  K.  C.  S.  I. : 

Has  been  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  in  various  departments,  and  Chief 

Commissioner  of  Burma;  and  is  now  Bevenne  Secretary  to  the  India  Office, 

3160-3162. 
Ftioes  in  India : 

Have  risen  considerably  in  the  interior  during  the  last  20  years,  owing  to  better 

communications  causing  equalization.    At  the  seaports  prices  have  risen  less. 

8163,  3166-3170,  3175,  3176. 
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Prices  in  India — Continued. 

Of  some  staple  exports^  such  as  cotton  and  wheat,  which  compete  with  products 

of  other  countries,  have  fallen,  3163,  3164. 
Of  rice  has  little  chanjB^ed,  though  somewhat  affected  by  famine  in  Madras, 
Burma  having  a  practical  monopoly  of  trade  in  Europe,  3164-3169,  8172,  3173, 
3190-3206. 
Of  exports  do  not  vary  directly  with  the  gold  price  of  silver,  as  there  are  other 
factors  affecting  them,  such  as  failure  of  rice  and  wheat  crops  in  other  coun- 
tries, 3171. 
At  seaports,  steadied  by  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  3172-3174. 
Land  revenue: 

May  to  some  extent  have  been  assessed  higher  than  if  there  had  been  no  fall  in 

exchange,  3175-3178,  3184,  3185. 
Jb  based  on  the  average  prices  of  a  series  of  years,  which,  even  in  the  case  of 
articles  not  exported,  are  somewhat  influenced  by  external  fluctuations, 
3179-3182,3184,3187,  3188. 
Would  press  a  little  more  heavily  if  exchange  were  raised  bv  the  action  of  Gov- 
ernment; it  is  a  question  of  degree;  2«.  would  be  serious,  but  not  la,  id,  or  la, 
5d„  3183-3186,  3189,  3189a. 
Nearly  one-fourth  is  permanently  settled,  and  most  of  the  remainder  for  many 

years,  3212-3216,  3223. 
In  some  parts  it  might  be  possible  to  begin  a  system  of  assessments  fluctuating 

with  prices.  3219. 
An  arbitrary  increase  of  assessments  is  dangerous,  3217,  3218. 
Proportion  of  assessment  to  produce  is  trom  one-eighth  to  one-twelfth  nsaally, 

3220,3222. 
Is  not  a  tax,  3226. 
Taxation: 

Excise  cannot  be  suddenly  increased,  3224. 
Salt  duty  should  be  reduced,  3225,  3226. 
Income  tax: 

Objection  to  increase.  3227,  3228. 
Produce  under  Mr.  Wilson'H  tax,  and  now,  3252-3263. 
Stamp  duties  cannot  be  increased  suddenly,  3229. 
Customs: 

Export  duty  on  rice  should  be  removed,  3230-3235. 
Import  duties: 

Beimposition  would  be  popular,  3236,  3241-3244. 

But  must  not  be  accompanied  by  an  excise  on  Indian  manuilftctaTes,  8287. 
Tobacco :  very  difficult  to  tax^  3238. 
Succession  tax  would  hit  the  income-taxpayers,  3239. 

Cannot  meet  a  ^^reat  deficit,  such  as  10  crores,  if  silver  feU  to  It.,  3212,  3240. 
Cotton :  great  fall  in  price,  3188. 

Cotton  mills  flourishing  in  consequence  of  £a11  in  exchange:  as  to,  3245,  3246. 
Gold  standard : 

With  exchange  fixed  at  its  present  rate ;  gold  prices  might  sabsequently  fall  from 

other  causes,  and  exchange  would  not  then  maintain  rupee  prices,  3207-^3209. 

In  such  a  case,  the  mass  of  people  would  know  nothing  of  closure  of  mints,  but 

newspapers  might  attribute  the  faU  of  prices  to  Government  action,  3210, 

3211. 

With  a  heavy  fall  in  silver;  effect  on  India's  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  to 

China,  3247-3251. 
Bivalry  of  India  and  Lancashire  in  the  Eastern  trade.  8248-3251. 
Wages :  belief  that  they  have  risen,  though  official  statistics  do  not  show  it,  3246. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

COMMmEE  APPOINTED  TO  INQUIRE  INTO  THE  INDM  CHCY. 


[AT  THE  INDIA  OFFICE,  WHITEHALL,  8,  If.] 
PIRST  DAY— THURSDAY,  aytb  OCTOBER,  iggs. 

Present:  The  Eight  Honourable  Lord  Hersohell,  the  lord  high  chan- 
cellor, the  chairman,  presiding.  Sir  Thomas  Henry  Farrer,  babt,  Sir 
Beginald  Earle  Welby,  a.  o.  b.,  Mr.  Arthur  Godley^.  b.,  Lieutenant- 
General  Biohard  Strachey,  o.  s.  i.,  Mr.  Bertram  Wodehonse  Gnrrie, 
Mr.  Hwiry  Waterfleld,  o.  b.,  secretary. 

MB.  BOBEBT  HABBIE  CALLED  IB  ABB  EZAMIBEB 

1.  Ghadkmai^.  You  are  a  member  of  the  council  of  India  t — ^Yes. 

2.  And  were  formerly  secretary  of  the  bank  of  Bengal,  in  Calcutta  t — 
Yes. 

3.  In  that  capacity  you  were  the  adviser  of  the  G^vemm^it  of  India 
on  matters  connected  with  loans  and  bills  t— Quite  so. 

4.  You  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  the  Government 
of  India  have  experiencedowingto  the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  silvwt — 
Yes;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  difficulties,  so  &r,  have  not  been  very 
serious.  They  are  apprehensive  of  greater  difficulties  in  the  future 
than  have  occurred  in  the  x>a8t. 

5.  The  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  exchange  will  be  during  the  year 
at  the  time  the  budget  is  fixed  must  of  itself  be  a  source  of  some  diffi- 
culty and  inconvenience  t — ^Yes;  but  there  are  other  items  in  the  budget 
that  are  equally  uncertain.  For  instance,  the  amount  of  the  railway 
revenue  for  the  year  is  a  very  uncertain  element  in  the  budget;  in  fact 
every  head  of  the  revenue  is  more  or  less  uncertain. 

6.  I  suppose  every  uncertainty  adds  to  the  difficulty  t— No  doubt  it 
does;  but  it  suggests  the  framing  of  very  cautious  estimates. 

7.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  memorial  of  the  Indian  Currency  As- 
sociation, and  the  suggestions  contained  in  itt — Yes,  I  have  read  the 
memorial. 
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8.  The  memorial  is  in  part  founded  upon  the  effect  produced  by  the 
fall  in  the  exchange  in  the  past,  and  in  part  upon  the  apprehension  of 
a  further  fall  in  the  future,  a  considerable  further  fall  in  case  the  United 
States  policy  changes! — Yes. 

9.  And  you  are  aware  that  the  suggestion  of  the  memoralists  is  that 
failing  an  international  agreement  which  would  establish  a  ratio  between 
gold  and  silver,  India  should  adopt  a  gold  standard? — ^Tes;  I  believe 
that  is  the  representation  in  the  memorial. 

10.  Kow,  would  you  give  the  committee  your  views  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  establishing  a  gold  standard  for  India  t — It  seems  to  me,  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  would  be  very  disadvantageous  for  India  to  attempt 
the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard,  from  the  fact  that  she  has  now  very 
great  obligations  in  gold  to  meet.  She  is  owing  to  foreign  creditors 
probably  about  22,000,000Z.  a  year  in  gold.  It  is  obviously  to  her  inter- 
est not  to  increase  the  demand  for  gold  when  the  pressure  of  that  for- 
eign payment  depends  upon  the  gold  prices  of  her  produce  being 
maintained;  that  is  to  say,  the  pressure  of  the  payment  of  these 
22,000,000^.  of  gold  a  year  is  fixed  by  the  prices  that  she  realizes  in 
gold  for  the  produce  which  she  sends  to  buy  that  gold;  that  there- 
fore, if  she  attempted  to  adopt  a  gold  standard,  and  thereby  increased 
the  demand  for  gold,  the  assumption  is  that  the  gold  prices  of  her  pro- 
duce would  fall,  and  increase  the  burden  of  this  annual  foreign  pay- 
ment. 

11.  That  assumes,  does  it  not,  that  introducing  a  gold  standard  would 
necessarily  create  a  large  demand  for  gold  in  India? — Well,  not  neces- 
sarily; it  might  or  it  might  not  create  a  large  demand  for  gold.  It 
would,  I  think,  create  a  considerable  demand. 

12.  Yes;  but  if  it  did  not  produce  a  large  demand  for  gold  in  India, 
it  would  not  have  that  eflfect,  would  it,  in  tending  to  reduce  the  gold 
prices  by  increasing  the  demand  tor  gold? — ^The  effect  on  gold  prices 
would  be  in  proportion  to  the  demand;  but  I  assume  that  part  of  the 
proposal  in  fixing  a  gold  standard  is  to  fix  the  exchange  at  a  higher 
level  than  the  present  level;  that  is  to  say,  to  give  a  gold  value  to  the 
rupee  by  legislation,  to  say  that  the  rupee,  which  is  worth  now  Is.  3rf., 
is  to  be  worth  Is.  6d.;  in  fact,  I  understand  the  object  of  adopting  the 
gold  standard  is  to  raise  the  exchange. 

13.  Kot  necessarily  to  raise  the  exchange,  is  it? — ^I  think  that  is  the 
main  object  of  it. 

14.  To  endeavor  to  fix  the  exchange,  either  at  a  higher  level  or  at  the 
present  level,  would  be  equally  consistent  with  the  adoption  of  a  gold 
standard,  would  it  not? — Yes. 

15.  Then  the  objection  that  you  point  out  would  be  as  to  adopting  a  gold 
standard  in  such  a  way  as  to  fix  a  higher  ratio  between  silver  and  gold 
than  at  present  exists? — ^Whatever  rate  is  adopted,  it  seems  to  me  im- 
possible to  maintain  a  gold  standard  in  India  without  a  considerable 
amount  of  gold. 

16.  But  have  you  formed  any  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  gold  which 
would  be  necessary  for  that  purpose?  Does  it  necessarily  follow  that 
you  would  require  a  very  large  addition  to  the  present  import  of  gold 
into  India  in  order  to  fix  a  gold  standard  now? — Yes;  I  think  a  large 
addition  to  the  present  import  of  gold  would  be  required.  Eecently  the 
highest  financial  authority  in  India  estimated  the  active  circulation  in 
India  at  116  millions,  exclusive  of  silver  coin  hoarded;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that,  to  give  an  effective  gold  value  to  this  large  amount  of  cur- 
rency a  large  amount  of  gold  would  be  required. 
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17.  That  is  assnmin^  that  you  are  going  to  substitute  a  gold  currency 
throughout  India  for  the  silver;  but  would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  a 
gold  standard,  and  yet  that  the  bulk  of  the  currency  metal  should  be 
silrerl — 1  do  not  think  so.  The  currency  would,  no  doubt,  continue  to 
be  mainly  silver;  but  I  do  not  see  how  a  gold  value  could  be  given  to 
it,  unless  it  was  exchangeable  for  gold.  I  think  that  the  effect  of  de- 
claring a  gold  standard  and  closing  the  mints  to  the  coinage  of  silver 
would  be  to  depress  the  market  price  of  silver  very  much,  and  the 
holders  of  coined  rupees  in  India  would  find  that  they  were  possessed 
of  a  coin  really  only  of  a  nominal  value,  and  they  would  desire,  no  doubt, 
to  exchange  on  every  opportunity  these  coins  for  any  gold  that  might 
be  introduced  under  the  operation  of  the  so-called  gold  standard. 

18.  Are  you  at  all  aware  of  the  amount  of  silver  that  is  in  circulation 
in  France! — Including  about  50,000,0007.  with  the  Bank  of  France,  I 
believe  the  issue  of  five-franc  pieces  is  about  70,000,0007. 

19.  I  think  it  is  suggested  that  it  is  very  largely  in  excess  of  that, 
but  in  France  is  there  any  such  t,endency  shown  to  try  to  get  rid  of  all 
the  five-franc  pieces  and  try  to  give  gold  for  them? — Ko,  naturally  there 
is  no  such  tendency  shown. 

20.  Why  t — ^Because  they  are  potentially  gold  coins,  by  the  fact  that 
the  Bank  of  France  holds  something  like  70,000,0007.  of  gold.  If  the 
Bank  of  France  held  no  gold,  or  only  a  small  stock  of  gold,  I  do  not 
think  her  five-franc  pieces  would  circulate  on  a  gold  basis. 

21.  Why  does  the  fact  that  the  Bank  of  France  holds,  I  think, 
55,000,0007  of  gold  and  55,000,0007.  ot  silver,  speaking  roughly,  abouthalf 
and  half,  tend  to  prevent  people  endeavoring  to  replace  their  five 
franc  pieces  by  gold.  I  do  not  quite  follow! — Because  they  know  that 
they  can  always  get  gold;  that  five-franc  pieces  are  potentially  gold 
coins. 

22.  But  how  can  they  always  get  gold;  what  power  have  they  to 
insist  upon  getting  gold  for  their  five-franc  pieces,  and  where! — For 
internal  transactions  they  have  no  occasion  to  require  gold,  because 
the  five-franc  piece  is  sufficient;  but  for  foreign  payments  gold  is  avail- 
able at  the  Bank  of  France. 

23.  But  would  not,  for  internal  purposes,  the  rupee  be  precisely  in 
the  same  position  if  you  had  a  gold  standard  in  India;  so  that  for  all 
internal  transaetions  the  silver  would  pass  current,  just  as  the  five-franc 
pieces  do  in  France! — No,  because  tbere  is  this  material  difference, 
that  France  has  an  effective  gold  standard,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of 
gold  to  maintain  it,  whereas  India  would  have  no  gold,  or  an  insuffi- 
cient amount  of  gold,  under  the  proposed  arrangement. 

24.  No;  but,  supposing  there  were  a  gold  standard  adopted  in  India, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  gold — I  will  ask  you  presently  what  will  be 
necessary — ^but  some  gold  held  there,  why  would  not  the  rupee  circu- 
late in  India  just  as  the  five-franc  piece  does  in  France! — Well,  I  go 
back  to  the  statement  that  the  natives  of  India  holding  large  amounts 
of  coined  rupees,  and  seeing  that  the  silver  in  those  rupees  had  fallen 
very  much  by  the  action  of  Government  in  closing  mints,  would  be 
eager  to  change  the  rupees  for  gold. 

25.  Well,  but  take  the  case  of  the  United  States.  Are  you  aware 
that  between  60,000,0007.  and  70,000,0007.  of  silver,  either  in  the  shape 
of  metal  or  certificates,  is  in  circulation  in  the  United  States  and 
passes  from  hand  to  hand  for  all  internal  transactions,  notwithstanding 
the  depreciation  in  the  market  value  of  silver! — Yes;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fiact;  those  certificates  have  had  so  far  an  adequate  gold  basis. 
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26.  Yes,  but  I  am  aasniouig  for  India  a  gold  basis.  I  understood 
your  view  to  be  that,  if  you  established  a  gold  standard  in  India,  it 
would  necessitate  a  substitution  of  a  gold  currency  for  a  silver  cur- 
i'ency.  I  understood  that  to  be  your  position. — ^Yes,  a  gold  standard^ 
to  be  effective,  should,  I  think,  be  established  on  the  same  lines  as 
Austria  is  now  pursuing  and  as  Germany  pursued. 

27.  But  do  you  know  how  much  silver  circulates  in  Austria! — l^o; 
but  I  believe  that  the  action  of  the  Austrian  Government  was  this:  to 
ascertain  approximately  the  total  amount  of  active  circulation  in  the 
country  and  then  they  resolved  to  accumulate  a  suflficient  quantity  of 
gold  to  give  convertibility  to  the  whole  of  such  circulation. 

28.  Do  you  know  the  case  of  Holland  and  its  dependencies  at  all! — 
Yes,  I  know  it  to  some  extent. 

29.  You  know  that  a  gold  standard  was  adopted  in  Holland  and  is 
in  force  in  Javaf — Yes. 

30.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  the  old  silver  currency  does  not 
circulate  as  it  did  before! — In  Javaf 

31.  Yes;  notwithstanding  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard,  the 
amount  of  gold  being  very  small! — But  that  arises,  it  seems  to  me,  from 
the  fact  that  the  silver  in  Java  is  legal  tender  in  Holland. 

32.  Yes,  but  they  have  a  gold  standard  in  Holland! — ^Yes. 

33.  I  do  not  quite  follow.  If  the  silver  is  legal  tender  in  Java  and 
Holland,  why,  according  to  your  view,  with  this  depreciation  in  silver, 
should  not  they  still  seek  to  exchange  the  silver  into  gold! — ^Well,  I  do 
not  think  the  circumstances  of  Java  and  India  are  alike.  In  Java 
there  is  presumably  no  redundancy  or  accumulation  of  silver  coin. 

34.  The  great  bulk  of  the  transactions  in  India  are  small  transac- . 
tions,  are  they  not! — Yes. 

35.  Supposing  you  had  a  gold  standard  and  you  had  no  gold  coin 
less  than  10  rupees,  would  not  of  necessity  the  great  bulk  of  the  trans- 
actions there  still  be  carried  out  by  means  of  a  silver  currency! — ^Yes, 
no  doubt;  no  doubt  there  would  be  a  large  requirement  of  subsidiary 
currency  in  the  way  of  silver,  but  still  the  fact  remains  that  there  would 
be  the  immense  amount  of  coined  rupees  in  the  country,  which  I  hold 
would  be  presented  for  exchange  into  gold,  and  would  absorb  any  gold 
that  was  imported,  without  allowing  any  gold  to  get  into  active  circu- 
lation. 

36.  But  how  would  the  current  rupee,  d^  you  suppose,  be  converted 
into  gold! — The  holders  of  coined  rupees  would  be  always  ready  to  buy 
gold  when  it  was  available.  I  have  no  doubt  the  banks,  for  instance, 
would  be  supplied  with  money  largely  in  that  way.  Supposing  a  gold 
exchange  of  Is.  6d.  was  fixed,  the  likelihood  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
public  in  India  would  be  ready  to  give  rupees  to  the  banks  with  which 
they  would  buy  mercantile  bills  in  sterling  against  exports,  the  banks 
paying  the  sellers  of  such  rupees  gold  in  exchange,  and  very  likely 
ai'ter  a  time  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  established  gold  standard  rate. 

37.  In  your  view,  is  the  silver  now  in  circulation  in  India  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  current  requirements  of  India! — No;  but  there  is  a 
large  amount  hoarded.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  silver  hoarded 
which,  I  think,  would  come  out  for  exchange  into  gold  when  the  natives 
found  that  the  value  of  their  rupees  as  silver  had  greatly  depreciated. 

38.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  large  amount  of  gold  hoarded  in  India! — 
Yes;  according  to  the  statistics  there  must  be  a  large  amount  of  gold 
hoarded. 

39.  Do  you  think  it  probable,  supposing  there  were  a  coinage  of  gold 
in  India  of  the  higher  denominations,  that  that  would  come  into  circu- 
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lation  by  being  coined  f — I  feel  quite  sore  that  it  would  not  be  sent  for 
coinage.  The  gold  exists;  it  is  distributed  all  over  the  population, 
probably  main^  in  the  shape  of  jewelry  and  ornaments,  and  it  does 
not  stand  to  reason  that  gold  so  held  would  be  turned  into  coins.  They 
value  gold  as  a  reserve,  as  a  hoard.  The  natives  would  have  no  induce- 
ment to  send  their  reserves  of  gold  to  the  mint  to  be  coined. 

40.  Then  your  view  is  that  that  hoarded  silver  would  be  converted 
into  gold  under  those  circumstances? — Yes. 

41.  I  suppose  there  is  no  i>ossibility  of  arriving  at  an  estimate  to  be 
relied  on  of  the  amount  of  hoarded  silver  in  India! — ^The  only  way  to 
arrive  at  any  estimate  is  to  t^ike  the  total  of  the  coinage  for  a  long 
period  of  years.  Since  1835  over  300,0(M),000^  have  been  coined.  It  is 
always  to  be  remembered  that  the  natives  of  India  have  a  great  par- 
tiality for  gold,  and  that  partiality  for  gol'l  would  be  ^eatly  increased 
if  they  found  that  the  action  of  closing  tlie  mints  for  silver  reduced  the 
intrinsic  value  of  silver  materially. 

42.  When  you  were  saying  300,000,000^,  were  you  8X>eaking  of  silver 
or  gold! — Of  silver.  But  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  success  of  any 
chiuige  in  the  Indian  currency  system  involving  a  gold  standard  entirely 
depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  balance  of  trade  sufficient  to  pay 
India's  foreign  debt. 

43.  That  is  to  say,  upon  the  excess  of  her  exports  over  her  imports! — 
Tes;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  any  other  currency  system  than 
the  present  system  will  fail  in  that  point. 

44.  Why! — ^Because  it  will  not  work  automatically  to  produce  a  bal- 
ance of  trade,  sufficient  to  pay  the  foreign  debt,  whereas  the  present 
system  works  automatically  to  produce  that  balance. 

45.  Do  you  mean  that  the  fall  in  the  rupee  stimulates  the  exports;  is 
that  your  view! — Well,  it  either  stimulates  the  exports,  or  discourages 
the  imports,  or  both;  a  varying  exchange,  in  any  event,  has  the  effect 
of  regulating  the  balance  of  trade  to  the  amount  that  may  be  necessary 
to  absorb  the  Council  bills  and  any  silver  that  may  be  offering  for  sale 
to  India. 

46.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  by  encouraging 
exports  or  discouraging  imports  that  the  operation  is  effected! — A  faU 
in  the  exchange  alters  prices  on  both  sides  of  the  trade  account  at  any 
given  moment.  If  the  Indian  Council  is  unable  to  sell  its  bills  at  1«. 
6d.^  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  not  sufficient  to  ab- 
sorb them  at  that  rate.  If  the  Council  reduces  the  rate,  say  to  Is.  5id.^ 
it  forces  a  trade  balance  sufficient  to  absorb  the  bills.  The  balance  of 
trade  in  favor  of  India  appears  to  me  to  be  a  balance  which  is  always 
being  more  or  less  forced,  by  the  com})ulsory  sale  of  Council  bills, 
and  by  a  varying  exchange,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet  India's 
gold  debt. 

47.  Well,  but  the  compulsory  sale  of  Council  bills,  you  say,  forces 
the  trade  balance.  Would  you  explain  more  in  detail,  because  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  quite  follow  the  manner  in  which  you  suppose  the  oper- 
ation to  be  effected! — Well,  supposing  the  council  is  selling  its  bills 
for  Is.  6d.  for  the  rupee,  and  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  at  that 
rate. 

48.  That  is  to  say,  that  people  are  not  at  that  time  desirous  of  trans- 
mitting!— ^Yes;  the  market  says,  *' We  cannot  take  these  bills  at  that 
rate.'^  In  other  words,  "We  can  not  find  mercantile  bills  in  India 
against  exports  that  will  pay  us  to  take  these  bills  at  that  rate.''  Then 
the  Indian  Council  in  effect  says,  "  We  will  sell  the  bills  at  Is,  ^^d.^^^  or 
the  market  says,  "  We  will  give  you  Is,  o^dJ^    The  effect  of  the  transac- 
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tion  at  the  lower  rate  is  that  in  India  the  merchant  can  oflfer  approxi- 
mately 102  rupees  for  a  given  quantity  of  produce,  for  which  he  could 
only  oflfer  100  nipees  before,  and  this  change  in  the  exchange  aflfects  the 
value  of  the  whole  of  the  exports  for  the  time,  and  is  a  corresponding 
disadvantage  to  the  imports,  thereby  operating  to  produce  a  sufldcient 
balance  of  trade  to  absorb  the  bills. 

49.  But  the  council  bill  which  is  purchased  is  a  substitute  for  the 
transmission  of  the  silver  to  India f — Yes. 

60.  Well,  that  would  be  regulated,  would  it  not,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  by  the  price  at  which  silver  could  be  bought  and  the  cost  of 
transmission  to  India  of  that  silver! — Yes,  silver  and  Council  bills  are 
in  the  same  category,  as  regards  a  means  of  remittance  to  India.  They 
may  be  looked  upon  as  identical. 

50a.  I  might  have  taken  the  case  of  silver  apart  altogether  jfrom  the 
Council  bills! — Yes. 

51.  Yes,  but  the  price  of  silver  would  not  only  be  regulated  by  any 
balance  of  trade,  there  would  be  a  number  of  elements  entering  into 
the  question  of  what  price  would  be  given  for  silver,  would  there  not; 
not  simply  the  Indian  demand  at  a  particular  time! — The  price  of  sil- 
ver offering  for  sale  to  India,  in  the  absence  of  a  better  market  for  it 
elsewhere,  is  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  council  bills.  If  the 
then  balance  of  trade  did  not  admit  of  a  1».  6d.  price  for  silver,  a  lower 
price  would  have  to  be  accepted  for  the  silver  in  order  that  the  trade 
balance  might  absorb  it. 

52.  But  what  happened  prior  to  1871  when  the  variations  were  com- 
paratively small  in  the  exchange,  when  the  price  of  silvei*  was  compar- 
atively steady — ^what  happened  then  ! — I  rather  think  that  previous 
to  1871  the  fluctuations  in  silver  were  very  considerable.  About  1861 
to  1865  the  rate  of  exchange  varied  very  much.  The  variations  before 
1871  were  very  great. 

53.  But  not  in  the  price  of  silver,  were  they! — Presumably  they  were 
in  the  price  of  silver;  certainly  they  were  in  the  exchange,  and  that 
would  be  affected  by  the  price  of  silver. 

54.  Yes;  but  that  would  not  be  the  only  element,  would  it! — I  think 
statistics  show  that  silver  varied  trom  60rf.  to  about  ()2d. 

55.  Mr.  CuBRiE.  It  was  the  time  of  the  cotton  famine,  was  it  not! — 
Yes. 

66.  Chairman.  Now,  in  1874  and  1875,  even  after  1871,  the  rate  of 
exchange  realised  seems  to  have  approached  much  more  nearly  the 
estimate  than  it  does  m  later  years.  For  example  in  I874-'75the  rate 
of  exchange  estimated  in  the  budget  was  Is.  10.375d. ;  the  rate  actually 
realised  was  1«.  10.156{?.;  in  1875-'76,  estimated  Is.  9.875rf.,  realised  1«. 
9.626<i. ;  in  1876-'77,  estimated  Is.  8.5<7.,  realised  Is.  8.508e?.,  so  that  at 

time ! — Yes;  but  I  think  in  recent  years,  even  with  the  American 

silver  legislation,  the  budget  estimates  have  been  comparatively  near 
the  actual  results. 

57.  As  near  as  that,  have  they  !  Ko,  they  do  not  become  so  near  in  sub- 
sequent years.  For  example,  when  you  come  down  to  1885-'86  you 
find  that  the  estimated  rate  of  exchange  wa«  Is.  Id.,  and  the  realised  Is. 
6.254<f.;  1886-'87,  estimated  1«.  6<i.,  realised  U.  5.Uld.:  1887-'88,  esti- 
mated Is.  5^d.y  realised  Is.  4.898(?.,  so  that  in  later  years  the  estimates 
have  not  been  realised  nearly  as  closely  as  they  were! — It  has  to  be 
remembered  that  in  former  years  the  amounts  drawn  by  the  cx)uncil  were 
much  less,  but,  after  all,  those  variations  are^  as  I  said  before^  common 
to  every  head  in  the  budget. 
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68.  In  those  years  to  which  you  have  referred — the  earlier  years — 
in  which  you  say  there  was  great  variation,  can  you  tell  us  at  all  to 
what  extent  that  variation  was  dex>en(lent  on  the  variation  in  the  rela 
tive  values  of  gold  and  silver  and  to  what  extent  upon  change  of 
trade  demand! — I  have  not  any  figures  here  as  to  the  variations  of  the 
price  of  silver  in  the  particular  periods.  I  only  spoke  of  the  variations 
in  the  exchange  itself.  No  doubt  they  were  caused  by  mercantile 
changes,  by  the  variations  in  the  Indian  export  and  the  import  trade. 

59.  Take  the  year  1872.  The  highest  variation  in  any  one  month, 
that  is  to  say,  the  variation  between  the  highest  and  lowest  quotations 
in  any  one  month  of  that  year,  appears  to  have  been  ^d.  per  ounce? — 
Yes.  Well,  there  are  periods  in  recent  times  when  the  variation  has 
been  no  more. 

60.  But  that  has  not  been  the  ordinary  feature.  I  am  calling  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  throughout  the  whole  of  that  year,  that  is 
the  greatest  variation  that  yon  can  find  in  any  one  month  of  the  whole 
year. — ^Well,  then,  probably  in  that  year,  the  amount  of  the  council 
drawings  was  low,  which,  no  doubt,  would  give  a  greater  stability  to 
the  exchange. 

61.  Yes;  but  was  not  that  always  the  feature,  with  very  rare  ex- 
ceptions, at  the  time  when  the  price  of  silver  was  approximately  steady, 
prior  to  1872! — 1  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that  the  variations  in  ex- 
change were  considerable  when  I  went  to  India  in  1865  and  after- 
wards. 

62.  My  question  was  referring  to  the  time  prior  to  1872! — Excep- 
tional circumstances  have  caused  the  extreme  variations  of  recent 
years;  the  exceptional  circumstance  of  American  silver  legislation.  If 
silver  had  been  let  alone,  it  would  have  acquired  a  comparatively  stable 
value. 

63.  The  two  years  in  which  there  was  the  most  considerable  varia- 
tion, from  the  beginning  of  1862  till  you  come  to  the  later  years,  appear 
to  have  been  1865-^06  and  1866-'67.  In  1865-'66  the  highest  was  2s. 
O^d.  and  the  lowest  Is.  10J<i.  ! — ^Well,  that  was  a  very  considerable  fluc- 
tuation. 

64.  Lieutenant-General  Strachey.  That  was  the  year  of  the  Ameri- 
can war. 

65.  Chairman.  In  1866-'67  it  was  from  2s.  OJJ.  to  Is.  lOd. 

66.  Mr.  CuRRiB.  The  bills  were  exhausted  and  kept  rising;  they  had 
not  enough  bills  to  supply  the  demand! — At  that  time  the  council  bills 
were  limited,  owing  to  the  raising  of  capital  in  England  for  railways 
in  India. 

67.  Chairman.  This  shows  the  rate  at  which  tenders  were  accepted 
for  bills  of  exchange  drawn  on  India;  those  were  the  figures  to  which 
I  was  calling  attention. — Yes. 

68.  In  1865  the  variations  in  the  price  of  silver  were  from  61J^.  or 
61  f<?.  to  a  little  over  60d.;  that  seems  to  have  been  the  extent  of  vari- 
ation in  that  year.  And  in  1866  somewhat  the  same  variation;  the 
highest  seems  to  have  been  62^^.  and  the  lowest  60^d.  And  for  all  the 
subsequent  years,  down  to  about  1872,  it  varies  between  GOd.  and  6ld. 
A  fraction  is  the  only  variation  I  can  see  in  the  price  of  silver  from 
about  1862  to  1872! — Yes;  but  what  the  Government  of  India  com- 
plains of  is  the  variation  in  the  exchange. 

69.  Yes,  so  I  understand;  but  one  wanted  to  see  how  far  it  was  de- 
pendent upon  the  variations  in  the  price  of  silver  and  how  far  upon 
other  causes. — ^Yes. 
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70.  From  1862  to  1872  the  variations  in  the  price  of  silver  seem  to 
have  been  very  small;  from  1861,  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
time  in  1866,  it  varies  only  between  61  and  a  fraction  and  60! — ^Tes. 

71.  It  does  not  reach  62,  except  for  the  brief  interval  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  it  does  not  go  below  CO,  so  far  as  I  see  at  a  glance,  in  any 
of  the  years  between  1861  and  1871. 

72.  Sir  Thomas  FARfifeR.  That  is  the  price  on  the  London  market. 

73.  Chairman.  The  price  on  the  London  market.  WeU,  now,  in  lie 
times  we  have  been  speaking  of,  when  these  variations  in  exchange  took 
place — apparently  largely  independently  of  any  change  in  the  value  of 
silver — do  you  think  that  in  those  days  exports  were  stimulated  or 
imports  checked  by  the  variations  in  exchange! — ^I  would  say  that  the 
prices  of  exports  and  imports  varied  with  the  variations  in  exchange, 
and  that  the  extent  of  each  was  affected  from  time  to  time  in  accordance 
with  the  variations. 

74.  But  you  say  in  those  times  the  variations  in  certain  years  were 
considerable,  but  the  variations  were  as  much  in  the  direction  of  a  rise 
from  one  part  of  the  year  to  another,  as  a  fall ! — ^The  conditions  were 
exceptional  at  that  particular  time.  About  1865, 1866,  and  1867  India 
had  practically  the  monopoly,  or  largely  a  monopoly,  of  the  cotton  trade. 

75.  Sir  Eeginald  Wblby.  Not  in  1867  surely !— 1867  was  the  close 
of  the  American  war. 

76.  1865!— Kot  in  1867,  but  in  1864  and  1865,  and  the  exchange  at 
the  time  was  maintained  largely  by  the  fact  that  railway  capital  was 
being  raised  in  England  and  the  Council  drawings  were  very  low. 

77.  Chairman.  Then  would  your  view  be  that  whenever  there  was 
a  fall  in  the  exchange  it  would  tend  to  stimulate  exports,  and  when 
there  was  a  rise  in  the  exchange  it  would  tend  to  check  them! — 
Yes;  it  seems  to  me  that  a  fall  in  the  exchange  tends  to  increase  the 
prices  of  Indian  produce,  and  a  rise  in  the  exchange  tends  to  depress 
such  prices;  and,  accordingly,  to  stimulate  or  check  exx>ort8. 

78.  But,  where  the  Ml  of  the  exchange  or  the  rise  of  exchange  does 
not  depend  upon  any  change  in  the  gold  value  of  silver  and  the  price 
of  silver,  would  not  the  fall  of  exchange  or  the  rise  of  exchange  be 
rather  an  effect  of  the  condition  of  trade  than  the  cause  of  it! — "So 
doubt  it  is  so  sometimes.  A  rise  of  exchange  may  be  owing  to  a  si>on- 
taneously  active  trade,  which  creates  a  demand  for  money. 

79.  What  I  mean  is,  supposing  there  is.  no  variation  in  the  price  of 
silver  at  all,  so  that  the  change  in  exchange  does  not  result  from  that 
cause,  and  yet  you  have  a  considerable  change  in  exchange,  a  fall  or  a 
rise.  Well,  in  that  case  would  not  that  fall  or  rise  be  the  consequence 
of  the  conditions  of  trade  which  had  preceded  it! — Yes,  but  a  variation 
in  the  exchange  and  a  variation  in  the  price  of  silver  hapi>en  simulta- 
neously. 

80.  Well,  not  necessarily,  do  they! — As  a  rule. 

81.  In  the  years  to  which  I  have  called  attention  the  variations  in 
exchange  were  considerably  in  excess,  were  they  not,  in  some  cases,  of 
any  variation  in  the  silver  market! — ^They  were,  doubtless  owing  to 
some  special  cause. 

82.  Of  course  they  will  be  within  certain  limits  only,  but  you  may 
have  a  greater  difference  in  exchange  than  is  represented  by  any  differ- 
ence in  the  market  price  of  silver  at  the  time! — Yes,  owing  to  some 
special  cause. 

83.  But  in  those  cases  to  which  you  are  referring — I  am  not  sure  that 
I  qnite  understand  your  view — that  the  fall  of  exchange  or  the  rise  of 
exchange  would  be  what  would  determine  the  balance  of  exports  and 
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imports^  because  it  would  ratber  seem  to  one  that  the  fall  of  excbaiige 
or  the  rise  of  exchange  was  the  result  of  the  cobditions  of  trade  and 
not  the  cause! — ^Yariatious  in  exchange  appear  to  me  to  combine  both 
cause  and  effect.  For  example,  if  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of 
India  is  not  sufficient  to  absorb  the  silver  that  is  offering,  the  silver  is 
then  sold  at  a  lower  price,  which  means  a  lower  exchange,  and  that 
causes  the  balance  of  trade  to  absorb  it.  The  increase  in  the  balance 
of  trade,  then,  is  the  result  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  and  the 
fan  in  the  price  of  the  silver  presumably  caused  the  increase  in  the 
trade  balance. 

84.  But  may  not  the  balance  of  trade,  as  you  describe  it,  that  is,  the 
difference  between  the  exports  and  the  imports  on  the  ^ole  year,  be, 
we  will  say,  in  favour  of  India  largely,  and  yet  at  a  particular  time 
may  there  not  be  a  special  need  for  remittances;  might  not  that  be  the 
caset  When  you  sx>eak  of  the  balance  of  trade,  you  speiE^  of  it  ovei 
ttie  whdie  year*— Over  the  whole  year. 

85.  While  the  exports  or  the  imp<Mrts  might  be  the  larger  at  different 
times,  that  is  to  say,  although  on  the  whole  year  the  exx>ortB  exceeded 
l&e  imxK>rts,  yet  at  any  given  time  in  the  year  that  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  the  case! — Quite  so;  it  would  not  necessarily  be  the  case. 

86.  Therefore,  the  exchange  would  not  depend  entirely,  would  it,  upon 
whether  the  condition  of  trtMie  was  such  that  ui)on  the  whole  year  there 
would  be  a  balance  of  exports  over  imports;  it  might  be  affected  at  a 
{particular  time  of  the  year  by  the  particular  condition  of  trade  at  that 
time^  and  by  the  relation  the  exports  bore  to  the  imports  f — ^Yes,  at  any 
particular  time  tiiat  might  be  so,  but  on  the  whole  the  balance  of  trade, 
taking  year  after  year,  and  assuming  that  India  has  to  pay  22,000,000{. 
abroad,  and  must  export  commodities,  in  excess  of  impc»rts  of  commod- 
ities, that  will  realize  that  sum,  a  varying  exchange  has  the  effect  of 
producing  the  required  result;  it  works  automatically,  in  producing 
that  result  in  the  end.  K  the  exchange  was  fixed  at  Is.  M.  absolutely 
under  a  gold  standard,  tiien  the  exports  and  imports  of  India  would 
not  be  subjected  to  any  influence  such  as  a  varying  exchange;  and  in 
that  event  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  India  might  be  insufficient 
to  pay  the  foreign  debt 

87.  But,  though  the  relation  of  gold  and  silver  were  fixed,  we  will  say, 
at  l$.M.j  you  might  have  variations  in  exchange  depending  upon  trade, 
just  as  you  do  between  two  gold  standard  countanesf — Ys^ations  in 
exctoinge  do  not  take  place  between  two  gold  standard  countries  as 
ttiey  now  do  with  India  as  a  silver  standard  country. 

88.  But  why  f  Is  there  no  difference  of  exchange  between  two  coun- 
tries that  have  a  gold  standard,  no  variation  f — ^Between  effective  gold 
stuidard  countries  th^re  is  a  fixed  par  of  exchange,  which  does  not 
vary  beyond  the  narrow  limit  of  the  cost  of  transport  of  money  from 
one  country  to  ihe  other. 

89.  No  doubt  that  goes  on  between  two  gold-using  countries  t — ^Yes. 

90.  Wdl,  that  would  go  on  if  India  had  a  gold  standard! — Yes,  but 
I  do  not  understand  that  between  two  gold  standard  countries  that 
system  ensures  a  sufficient  exx>ort  of  commodities  to  pay  the  foreign 
debt.  I  assume  that  Australia  and  England  in  that  position  would 
adjust  their  trade  balances  with  money,  but  India  presumably  carrying 
on  a  gold  standard  without  sufficient  gold  would  be  unable  to  do  that. 

91.  She  would  discharge  her  indebtedness  with  produce! — ^Tes,  but 
under  the  proposed  gold  standard  the  surplus  of  exx>orts  might  not  be 
sufficient;  it  affords  no  leverage  by  which  to  act  upon  the  trade  to  pro- 
duce the  necessary  surplus  of  exports. 
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92.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  it  is  only  these  variations  in  exchange 
that  have  produced  a  surplus  of  exports  over  imports  in  India? — No ;  no 
doubt  there  is  a  capacity  on  the  part  of  India  to  produce  a  surplus  of 
exports;  the  varying  exchange  appears  to  me  to  regulate  the  surplus 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  pay  the  foreign  debt. 

93.  But  was  there  not  a  large  excess  of  exports  over  imports  when 
the  exchange  was  very  different  to  what  it  is  to-day  f — ^Thatis  quite 
true,  but  I  can  only  answer  in  regard  to  that  that  the  commercial  con- 
ditions at  that  time  produced  the  exchange  referred  to,  and  that  the 
commercial  conditions  at  the  present  time  produce  an  exchange  of  only. 
l8.  3d.  If  at  present  the  Indian  Council  exacted' 1«.  6d,  for  its  bills,  it 
would  fail  to  sell  them,  and,  to  the  extent  it  failed,  India  would  not  be 
meeting  her  foreign  payments. 

94.  But  are  not  what  you  call  the  commercial  conditions  largely  in- 
fluenced by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  which  has  made  the  exchange 
to-day  l8.  3d.1 — ^Yes,  the  low  exchange  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  silver;  it  is  also  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  Indian  gold 
debt,  the  two  things  acting  together.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
amount  of  money  due  by  India  to  foreign  creditors  has  been  increasing, 
steadily,  and  has  aggravated  the  position. 

95.  Has  the  balance  of  exx)orts  over  imports  become  less  or  greater 
than  it  wasf — It  is  greater,  because  the  Indian  Council  bills  are  greater, 
and  the  amount  of  silver  that  is  going  to  India  just  now  is  rather 
greater.  1  rather  take  the  view  that  hardly  any  country  with  a  large 
foreign  debt  is  in  a  position  to  maintain  a  gold  standard  without  some 
special  means  to  ensure  that  her  balance  of  exports  will  be  in  excess  of 
her  imports  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  pay  for  the  foreign  debt,  and  that 
special  measure  seems  to  me  to  be  a  protective  tariff  or  imi>ort  duties. 

90.  How,  as  regards  Australia! — ^Australia  has  import  duties,  and  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  they  could  maint^ain  their  gold  standard 
without  such. 

97.  But  all  the  colonies  have  not  import  duties.  New  South  Wales 
has  no  great  import  duties. — Well,  I  believe  she  has  been  carrying  on 
her  financial  system  by  loans  in  England.  I  think  the  Australian  col- 
onies would  find  themselves  in  a  difficult  position,  if  from  this  time  they 
were  unable  to  borrow,  or  decided  to  borrow  no  more,  in  this  country. 
Their  imports  are  really  now  in  excess  of  their  exports.  Their  exports 
would  have  to  exceed  their  imi)orts  by  at  least  10,000,000Z.  in  order  to  pay 
their  foreign  debt.  As  regards  India  the  varying  exchange  always 
provides  tor  the  necessary  surplus,  but,  of  course,  it  is  at  the  expense 
of  the  rate  of  exchange. 

98.  Then  the  extent  of  the  depreciation  of  the  silver  currency  in  India 
enables  it  better  to  pay  its  debts! — I  demur  to  the  view  that  Lidia  pays 
its  foreign  debt  in  any  way  with  depreciated  silver.  India  pays  its 
foreign  debt  in  gold,  and  the  present  currency  system  in  India  benefits . 
India  so  far  that  it  does  not  use,  or  increase  the  demand  for,  gold. 

99.  Well,  but  how  does  she  pay  her  gold  obligations  without  using 
gold,  the  better,  as  I  understand  you  say  she  does,  because  the  silver 
is  depreciated f— I  think  the  price  of  silver  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
burden  of  the  gold  obligations  of  India.  India  pays  her  gold  obliga- 
tions by  sending  produce  which  she  sells  for  gold. 

100.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  if  the  price  of  silver  were 
such  as  to  fix  the  exchange  at  la.  6d.j  she  would  cease  to  be  able  to  pay 
her  debts,  whereas,  if  it  goes  on  falling,  she  will  be  able  to  do  itf — If 
the  exchange  were  fixed  at  Is.  6d.,  by  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard 
at  that  rate,  I  think  there  is  a  risk  that  the  balance  of  exports  over 
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imports  might  not  suflRce  to  pay  her  foreign  debts.  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  if  at  present  the  secretary  of  state  said  he  would  not  sell  council 
bills  at  less  than  Is.  9d.y  the  Indian  balance  of  trade  would  soon  not 
suffice  to  pay  India's  foreign  debt. 

101.  What  was  the  state  of  things  the  year  before  last,  I  think  it  was, 
when  the  exchange  was  Is.  6d.  or  over! — I  believe  that  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  when  the  exchange  was  sent  up  by  the  action  of  the  American 
Government,  the  sui-plus  of  Indian  exports  over  imports  was  greatly 
contracted. 

102.  I  am  looking  at  the  value  of  merchandise  imported  into  and 
exi)orted  from  British  India;  leave  the  treasure  out  for  the  present 
moment,  deal  with  merchandise,  imi)orts  and  exports.  In  1888-'89  the 
imports  are  Ex.  69,440,467  and  the  exports  Rx.  97,049,532!— Yes. 

103.  If  you  take  the  financial  year  1889-'90,  it  is  Kx.  69,197,489  to  Rx. 
103,400,398;  if  you  take  1890-'91,  it  is  Rx.  71,975,370  to  Rx.  100,227,348  j 
it  is  just  about  the  same  in  1890-'91,  which  would  be  a  high  year,  as  it 
is  in  the  year  1888-^89!— Yes. 

104.  If  you  take  1885-'86,  the  difference  is  Rx.  28,225,355;  in  188^-^87, 
Rx.  26,672,766;  in  1887-'88,  Rx.  25,539,043;  in  1888-'89,  Rx.  27,609,065; 
in  1889-'90,  Rx.  34,262,909;  no  doubt  it  went  up  very  much  in  1881^'90, 
but  in  1890-'91  it  is  Rx.  28,251,978,  which  is  the  same  as  it  had  been  in 
1885-'86.  In  1891-'92  it  was  Rx.  38,750,42 1 1— Yes,  but  during  the  short 
period  in  which  the  high  exchange  existed  exports  and  imports  tended 
more  than  usual  to  an  equilibrium.  The  surplus  was  contracted  in 
in  1889-'90  to  Rx.  34,262,909,  and  in  1890-'91  there  was  a  contraction  of 
Rx.  6,000,000,  the  difference  being  Rx.  28,251,978. 

105.  That  is  quite  true,  but  in  1889-'90  it  was  for  some  reason  very 
largely  in  excess  of  the  previous  years.  You  wiQ  find  that  in  the  pre- 
vious four  years  the  difference  had  been  Rx.  28,225,353,  Rx.  26,692,766, 
Rx.  25,539,043,  Rx.  27,609,063;  then  there  was  a  sudden  rise  to  Rx. 
34.262,909,  it  may  have  been  from  some  exceptional  circumstances! — 
1889-'90;  I  do  not  know  what  the  average  exchange  for  that  year  was. 

106.  The  average  exchange  for  1888-'89  was  Is.  4.379<i.,  in  1889-'90 
it  was  Is.  4.566(i.  The  average  rate  was  higher  in  1889-W  with  this 
very  great  increase  in  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports! — ^WelL 
1890-'91. 

107.  In  1890-^1  it  was  Is.  6.090d.  f — ^Yes ;  and  there  is  a  contraction  in 
the  surplus  of  six  millions.  I  think  that  the  great  excess  in  1889-'90 
was  probably  owing  to  some  special  cause. 

108.  It  looks  like  it:  but  you  see  in  1891-^92,  with  the  average  rate  of 
exchange  at  Is.  4.733a.,  the  excess  is  Rx.  38,750,421.  Well,  then,  if  you 
look  at  1888-'89,  when  the  average  rate  of  exchange  was  Is.  4.379(i.,  the 
excess  is  only  Rx.  27,609,065! — I  am  at  present  unable  to  explain  why 
the  surplus  exx>orts  in  various  years  are  not  in  due  prox)ortion  to  tto 
various  rates  of  exchange.  The  various  factors  have  to  be  taken  in 
each  year  as  they  stand;  commercial  and  financial  conditions  produce 
them ;  they  are  the  cause  and  the  eft'ect  of  the  rates  of  exchange.  If 
the  India  Council  had  in  any  year  tried  to  obtain  10  or  any  other  per 
cent  more  for  its  bills  than  it  obtained,  it  would  have  failed  to  sell  its 
biUs  to  the  fall  extent,  and  the  deficiency  would  have  represented  what 
India  had  failed  to  pay  of  its  foreign  debt. 

109.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  You  have  the  imports  of  treasure  vary- 
ing very  much;  there  was  an  enormous  import  of  silver  in  1890-'91! — 
Yes. 

110.  Why! — This  large  import  of  silver  was  owing  to  the  silver  legis- 
lation of  the  American  Government. 
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111.  Chairman.  Our  attention  lias  been  attracted  by  the  fact  tliat 
there  has  been  recently  a  very  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  notes 
current.  Beginning  with  March  1890,  for  example,  as  compared  with 
any  previous  years  between  the  years  1875  and  1890,  the  amount  of 
currency  notes  in  circulation  on  the  31  st  March  had  varied  approximately, 
one  may  say,  between  Ex.  11,000,000  and  Rx.  16,000,000;  then,  on  the 
31st  March,  1891,  the  amount  of  currency  notes  in  circulation  advanced 
to  Ex.  26,000,000;  in  March,  1892,  it  was  Rx.  24,000,000;  and  it  is  now, 
I  understand,  Rx.  29,000,000.  Can  you  suggest  an  explanation  of  that 
great  increase  in  the  amount  in  circulation  in  1891  as  compared  with 
the  previous  years! — ^Was  it  not  higher  than  Rx.  15,000,000  in  any  year 
previous  to  1890-^911 

112.  Oh,  yes;  I  am  wrong,  the  highest  m  any  one  year  was  Rx. 
16,431,629.  That  is  the  h  ighest  year ;  it  is  varied  between  Rx.  11,000,000, 
we  may  say,  and  Rx.  16,000,000.  1  will  just  give  you  the  years.  For 
example:  1880,  Rx.  12,867,727;  1881,  Rx.  13,407,736;  1882,  Rx. 
13,907,178;  1883,  Rx.  14,506,408;  1884,  Rx.  12,756,541;  1885.  Rx. 
14,576,904;  1886,  Rx.  14,173,272;  1887,  Rx.  13,876,836;  1888;  Rx. 
16,424,379;  1889,  Rx.  16,737,813;  1890,  Rx.  16,771,780;  1891,  Rx. 
25,690,449;  and  in  1892,  Rx.  24,076,408!— The  American  silver  legis- 
lation had  the  effect  of  causing  the  private  trade  to  send  a  very  large 
amount  of  silver  out  to  India  which  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the 
banks,  and  they  of  course  preferred  to  hold  that  silver  in  currency 
notes;  it  was  sent  into  the  currency  department  and  notes  were  given 
in  exchange  for  it,  and  the  banks  held  the  notes.  It  will  be  found 
that  simultaneously  the  cash  balances  of  the  presidency  banks  were 
exceptionally  high. 

113.  Then,  in  your  view,  that  represents  additional  silver  held  by  the 
banks! — Silver  held  by  the  banks  for  themselves  and  on  behalf  of  their 
customers. 

114.  Now,  to  whom  would  that  silver  belong,  do  you  suppose! — It 
would  belong  to  the  trade  generally  and  to  the  banks.  There  was,  no 
doubt,  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  exchange  banks  to  accumulate 
fhnds  in  India;  there  was  a  belief  that  the  American  legislation  was 
likely  to  have  a  permanent  effect  upon  the  value  of  silver.  That  was 
the  general  belief;  it  was  thought  that  the  great  increase  in  the  pur- 
chase of  silver  by  the  American  Government  would  send  silver  up  per- 
manently to  a  very  considerable  higher  level. 

115.  Then  it  was  due  to  an  expectation  founded  on  the  American 
legislation! — ^Yes,  I  think  the  banks,  believing  that  the  American 
action  would  steady  the  value  of  silver,  were  inclined  to  hold  more  of 
their  resources  in  India  than  formerly. 

116.  In  part  that  would  be  a  holding  of  the  banks  themselves! — 
Tes. 

117.  And  in  part  a  holding  for  customers! — ^Yes. 

118.  Who  may  to  some  extent  have  speculated  in  the  same  way! — 
Tes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  private  trade  kept  a  good  deal  of  money 
in  India,  instead  of  remitting  it  home,  on  the  general  idea  that  silver 
would  go  still  higher.  A  great  deal  of  the  money  remains  still  in  the 
country.  The  exchange  fell,  and  many  have  not  submitted  to  make 
remittances  at  the  rnte  since  prevailing.  A  great  deal  of  the  accumu- 
lation thai  now  exists  in  India  is  owing  to  that. 

119.  Then  it  had  fallen  from  Rx.  25,000,000  in  March,  1891,  to 
Ex.  24,000.000  in  March,  1892;  and  on  the  31st  of  July,  1892,  it  was  up 
to  Ex.  28,046,682,  and  between  those  dates  the  exchange  had  been  con- 
stantly falling.    Oan  you  account  for  that  !^ Well,  I  can  account  for  \t 
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in  this  way,  that  there  has  been  a  great  accumnlation  of  money  going 
on  in  India  for  the  last  three  years  from  the  fact  that  the  Ck)vemment 
have  issued  no  new  loans.  There  have  been  very  few  new  investments 
making  in  India.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  €k)vernment 
would  in  those  three  years  have  floated  loans  for  probably  8,000,000Z. 
or  9,000,000^.,  and  the  accumulation  of  money  has  been  increased  by 
the  Government  in  the  currency  department  buying  from  the  market 
Rx.  2,000,000  of  securities;  the  money  went  into  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  no  doubt  increased  the  note  circulation. 

120.  Then  those  Rx.  4,000,000  increase  between  March,  1892,  and 
July,  1892,  would  probably  represent  the  holdings  of  the  banks  for  pri- 
vate individuals,  rather  than  a  holding  by  the  banks  themselves,  I  sup- 
pose!— Yes,  the  deposits  of  customers  in  all  the  banks  are  very  high; 
there  are  large  accumulations  of  money  now  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
from  the  scarcity  of  new  local  investments,  and  the  absence  for  three 
years  of  new  Government  loans. 

121.  And,  if  there  was  an  increase  in  the  chances  of  investment  in 
India,  do  you  suppose  that  those  figures  would  diminish  again! — Yes, 
no  doubt  a  Government  loan  would  reduce  them  materially. 

122.  This  money,  these  millions  in  excess  over  the  notes  which  were 
in  circulation  prior  to  1891,  is  silver  which  has  not  gone  into  circu- 
lation at  all,  but  is  held  by  the  banks! — It  is  money  held  by  the  banks. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  increase  in  the  note  circulation  as  compared 
with  previous  years  can  be  accounted  for  very  largely  by  the  increased 
cash  balances  of  the  Presidency  banks. 

123.  The  rate  of  discount  of  India  has  been  very  low  lately! — ^Yes, 
very  low. 

124.  You  have  pointed  out  the  objections  to  the  adoption  of  a  gold 
standard  in  India;  would  your  conclusion  be  that,  notwithstanding  the 
inconveniences  which  you  have  to  some  extent  admitted,  the  best  course 
will  be  to  leave  matters  alone! — That  is  my  conclusion.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  course  presenting  the  least  evils. 

125.  Now,  supposing  that  silver  continued  falling,  there  would  be  a 
deficiency  in  the  finances  of  India,  would  there  not! — There  would  be 
unless  there  was  a  revision  of  taxation,  and  no  doubt  that  deficiency 
might  be  very  serious  for  a  year  or  two  during  the  crisis.  Supposing 
America  stopped  the  purchase  of  silver  and  there  was  a  heavy  fall,  no 
doubt  there  would  be  a  very  large  deficiency  for  one  or  two  years. 

126.  And  is  it  not  a  difiicult  matter  to  find  the  subjects  of  taxation 
to  supply  such  a  deficiency! — It  no  doubt  is  diflficult,  because  the  na- 
tives of  India  have  a  great  objection  to  direct  taxation;  but  it  seems  to 
me  logical  to  revise  taxation,  and  increase  it,  having  regard  to  the  de- 
cline in  silver  and  the  very  large  importations  of  money  into  India. 
Having  regard  to  the  fall  of  silver,  indirect  taxation  appears  to  me  to  be 
quite  possible,  and  to  be  perfectly  justifiable  under  the  circumstances. 

127.  Of  what  description! — Well,  I  should  say  customs.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  basis  of  taxation  in  India  is  far  too  narrow.  Every  other 
civilized  government  gets  a  very  large  proportion  of  its  revenue  from 
customs.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  India  gets  very  little  from  that  source. 

128.  The  facility  of  imposing  it  must  in  part  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  imports  which  you  could  tax,  must  it  not!  I  mean  as  regards 
England;  the  idea  is  that  luxuries  are  taxed,  is  it  not!  What  duties 
could  you  impose! — Well,  in  an  emergency,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
impose  ad  valorem  duties  on  both  exi)orts  and  imports.  For  instance, 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  3  per  cent,  on  the  whole  trade  would  give  some- 
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thing  like  Ex.  4,000,000  or  Ex.  5,000,000,  and  I  think  that  under  the 
circumstances  such  taxation  would  be  perfectly  justifiable.  No  doubt 
there  are  objections  to  taxation  of  that  kind,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
safer  course  than  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard,  or  any  other  serious 
change  in  the  currency  of  India. 

129.  An  ad  valorem  duty  of  that  description  would  tax  certain  arti- 
cles that  are  very  largely  used,  and  which  may  be  said  to  be  necessa- 
ries, would  it  not! — Yes,  as  regards  imports,  it  would  tax  articles  that 
are  largely  used  by  the  well  to-do  classes  in  India,  who  are  now  very 
lightly  taxed.  These  classes  are  inclined  to  agitate  against  direct  taxa- 
tion, but  they  do  not  object,  I  believe,  to  pay  indirect  taxation  upon 
the  imports,  upon  cotton  goods,  and  the  articles  which  they  use. 

130.  But  cotton  goods  are  very  largely  used  amongst  the  i)eople  of 
India? — Very  largely. 

131.  Well,  it  would  lead  to  their  having  to  pay  more  for  their  cotton 
goods? — Ko  doubt,  but  it  is  assumed  that  increased  taxation  would  be 
required ;  and  no  serious  objection  has  ever  been  taken  in  India  against 
import  duties  for  revenue  purposes. 

132.  Export  duties  would  tend  to  check  the  trade  of  India,  would 
they  not? — I  do  not  think  they  would  appreciably  cheek  trade;  my 
point  with  regard  to  export  duties  is  this:  I  assume  that  those  duties 
would  only  be  imposed  in  the  event  of  a  very  heavy  fall  in  the  ex- 
change, say  to  1«.  Well,  in  that  case  the  producer,  say  of  wheat, 
would  presumably  get  15  or  20  rupees  per  hundred  more  than  he  gets 
now,  and  I  think  it  would  be  fair  for  the  Government  to  obtain  a  share 
of  this  increased  price  by  taxing  his  exportable  produce. 

133.  Are  you  assuming  he  would  get  the  same  gold  price? — I  am  as- 
suming that  he  would  get  the  same  gold  price. 

134.  Then  you  do  not  adopt  the  view  that  the  fall  of  silver  on  articles 
exported  by  India  tends  to  reduce  their  gold  price  because  that  has 
been  the  view  put  forward  by  some? — I  do  not  agree  with  that  view; 
the  gold  prices  of  commodities  appear  to  me,  on  the  whole,  to  depend 
upon  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  the  commodities;  they  seem  to  me 
to  be  determined  apart  from  the  price  of  silver,  but  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  silver  may  ultimately  have  the  effect  of  causing  a  fall  in  the  gold 
prices  of  commodities,  in  so  far  as  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  stimu- 
lates and  increases  the  production  of  such. 

135.  Mr.  CuRBiE.  I  think,  Mr.  Hardie,  you  said  there  was  no  circu- 
lation of  gold  in  India  or  the  probability  of  the  circulation  of  gold,  did 
you  not? — Yes. 

136.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  the  fact,  that  the  exchange  banks  now  prepare, 
for  exportation  to  India,  ingots  which  are  stamped  with  a  certain  value 
and  weight? — Yes. 

137.  What  becomes  of  them? — ^They  are  sold  as  a  commodity. 

138.  They  are  not  melted  into  ornaments? — ^They  are  melted  into 
ornaments. 

139.  Entirely,  do  you  think? — Not  entirely.  They  are  also  hoarded, 
and  otherwise  disposed  of. 

140.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  the  custom  of  India  to  take  these 
ingots  as  a  medium  of  exchange;  they  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  do  they 
not? — No,  I  have  not  heard  of  it,  not  as  currency;  they  are  bought  and 
sold,  rupees  being  received  and  i>aid  for  them. 

141.  There  is  a  demand  for  them  in  India,  in  fact? — Yes;  as  a  com- 
modity, as  gold. 

142.  Therefore,  would  not  that  imply  that  if  the  people  of  India  had 
the  possibility  or  having  gold  coins  they  would  use  them? — It  rather 
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seoms  to  imply  that  they  would  be  very  keen  to  obtain  gold  coins 
to  abstract  them  from  the  currency  in  exchange  for  their  coined  rupees. 

143.  Then  what  would  they  do  with  themf  They  would  not  perpet- 
ually hoard  them,  would  theyt — ^I  think  so;  they  would  keep  them  as 
a  reserve  against  need,  either  as  coins  or  as  jewellery. 

144.  No  man  hoards  gold  and  silver  except  for  the  possibility  of  using 
it  some  day! — ^No  doubt  that  is  so;  but  I  do  not  think  that  gold  will 
ever  be  forthcoming  from  the  natives  of  India,  in  a  manner  that  will 
aflbrd  practically  any  gold  currency  to  the  country. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


ME.  EOBEET  CAMPBELL  CALLED  IH  AND  EXAMUTED. 

145.  (Chairman.)  You  are  manager  of  the  Nation  Bank  of  India! — 
Yes. 

146.  That  bank  is  largely  concerned  in  exchange  business? — Yes, 
largely  concerned  in  exchange  business. 

147.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  seen  the  memorial  of  the  Indian 
Currency  Association. — I  have  seen  it. 

148.  And  are  acquainted  generally  with  their  proposals! — Yes. 

149.  They  propose  that,  if  no  international  agTcement  is  arrived  at 
for  fixing  a  ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  India  ought  to  be  at  liberty 
to  adopt  a  gold  standard! — Yes,  and  to  close  the  mints. 

150.  To  close  the  mints  in  connection  with  the  adoption  of  the  gold 
standard  ! — Yes. 

151.  You  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  which  the  Government  of  India 
experienced  in  consequence  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  exchange! — 
Quit^. 

152.  From  the  manner  in  which  their  budget  estimates  are  often  very 
far  from  being  realized  by  reason  of  the  very  heavy  fall  in  silver  in  the 
mean  time  ! — Yes. 

15.3.  Have  you  considered  what  would  be  the  probable  eflect  of  the 
adoption  by  India  of  a  gold  standard! — A  gold  standard  without  the 
gold! 

154.  Well,  take  the  ca«e  in  both  ways;  first  of  all,  do  you  think  that 
it  would  be  practicable  to  adopt  a  gold  standard  with  thecuiTency  still 
in  the  main  silver! — I  do  not  think  it  would. 

156.  Will  you  favor  us  with  your  reasons! — Well,  I  think  that  the 
adoption  of  a  gold  standard,  closing  the  mints  at  the  same  time  to  sil- 
ver, would  place  the  present  currency  of  India  in  the  position  of  a 
token  currency,  and  I  think  that  would  be  a  great  mistake  and  a  great 
evil.    The  extent  of  the  influence,  of  course,  would  depend  upon  the 
ratio  that  was  fixed.    If  the  ratio  were  fixed  at  Is.  6d,  per  rupee,  the 
eflfect  would  be  greater  than  if  the  ratio  were  fixed,  say,  at  Is.  4(f .,  and 
the  risk,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  a  breakdown  of  the  system  would  be 
greater  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other;  but  the  pushing  up  of  the 
exchange  in  that  artificial  way  would,  I  think,  have  a  very  prejudicial 
influence  on  certain  branches  of  the  trade  of  India.    It  would  tend,  I 
think,  to  discourage  exports — ^to  check  exports,  and  to  some  extent  to 
encourage  imi)orts.    Now,  it  is  by  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
that  India  at  present  is  able  to  fulfill  its  sterling  obligations;  and,  if 
aatural  influences  or  natural  causes  were  interfered  with  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  bring  the  export  and  the  import  trade  of  India  to  some- 
what near  an  equilibrium,  that  is  to  say  the  one  balancing  the  other,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  India  to  pay  its  debt,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
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Indian  council  would  be  unable  to  sell  its  bills,  on  which  it  relies  for 
providing  its  home  requirements. 

157.  i^ow,  supposing  the  ratio  to  be  fixed  at  Is,  4<f.^  which  would  not 
be  a  great  variation  from  the  present  rate,  and  certainly  would  not  be 
any  great  variation  from  a  rate  that  has  been  very  commonly  expe- 
perienced  in  recent  years! — ^Yes. 

158.  What  do  you  think  under  those  circumstances  would  be  the 
effect  of  introducing  a  gold  standard? — Well,  one  effect  would  be  to 
knock  the  price  of  silver  down  in  the  open  market.  How  much  it 
might  fall  it  is  impossible  to  say,  bat  it  is  quite  possible  that  silver 
might  fall  to  the  equivalent  of  lOd.  or  Is.  to  the  rupee;  so  that  you 
would  have  the  rupee  circulating  in  India  at  the  artificial  value  of  Is. 
4d.,  while  the  silver  contained  in  it  was  only  worth,  say,  lOd. 

159.  Well,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  that!— Well,  the  effect  of  that 
would  be  this,  take  the  Indian  tea  industry,  for  instance,  which  has 
developed  into  a  very  large  and  important  industry.  It  has  developed 
so  far  as  to  force  China  tea  almost  on  one  side.  China  tea  is  a  mere 
nothing  now  as  compared  with  the  Indian  and  Ceylon  tea  industry,  but, 
if  you  raise  the  rupee  to,  say.  Is.  M.  in  India,  and  the  dollar  should  go 
down  to  the  equivalent  of  10<f.  or  Is.  per  rupee  in  China,  the  effect  would 
be  that  the  Indian  tea- grower  would  have  to  sell  his  tea  here  in  London 
at  2d.  or  so  a  pound  higher,  and  the  Chinaman  would  be  able  to  sell  his 
tea  at  perhaps  2d.  a  pound  lower,  than  he  had  done  before;  the  conse- 
quence would  be,  I  think,  that  Indian  tea  would  again  go  into  the  back- 
ground, and  China  tea  would  come  to  the  front.  And  you  would  to  a 
large  extent  destroy  the  Indian  tea  industry. 

100,  Why  should  the  price  of  silver  fall  so  much  by  reason  of  the 
adoption  of  the  gold  standard  at  that  ratio,  if  you  required  as  much 
silver  currency  in  India  for  the  purposes  of  India  as  you  do  now  T — 
That  is  the  point;  would  you  require  as  much,  I  mean  as  much  new- 
currency;  would  you  require  to  import  as  much  silver? 

161 .  But  why  should  you  import  less;  the  silver  that  is  now  imported 
goes  into  the  currency  or  into  ornaments? — Because  you  would  affect 
trade  to  that  extent  that  it  would  not  be  able  to  take  it.  Take  tea,  that 
is  only  one  thing.  If  you  reduce  the  exports  of  tea  by  one- third  or  one- 
half,  if  you  interfere  with  the  exports  of  wheat  and  of  cotton,  and  of  other 
things,  while  the  same  influence  has  a  fostering  effect  on  imports,  you 
will  bring  the  export  and  import  trade  nearer  to  what  I  call  an  equi- 
librium, where  you  do  not  want  the  specie. 

162.  1  understand  your  x>oint  with  regard  to  the  tea,  because  you  say 
that  the  tea  is  competing  with  tea  from  a  silver-standard  country? — 
Yes. 

163.  Your  view  is  that  a  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  would  enable  sil- 
ver-using countries  to  compete  on  more  favorable  terms;  but,  as  re- 
gards wheat,  there  would  not  be  any  such  effect,  would  there? — Not  to 
the  same  extent,  certainly. 

164.  But  why  at  all? — Well,  the  high  exchange  would  require  the 
Indian  grower  to  sell  his  wheat  at  a  higher  price  in  England  to  get  the 
same  nipces  for  it.  American  wheat  would  come  in  and  get  the  bene- 
fit of  that  higher  price  and  probably  interfere  with  the  Indian  exports. 
The  higher  price  in  England  would  attract  wheat  from  America  and 
from  Russia  and  from  all  other  wheat-growing  countries. 

165.  But  not  more  than  it  is  attracted  at  present,  would  it? — \  think 
it  would.  If  the  Indian  wheat  exports  were  checked;  it  would  leave 
freedom  for  those  other  countiies  to  come  in* 
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166.  They  do  come  in  now  in  competition^  do  tbey  not! — Of  course 
they  do. 

167.  The  Indian  wheat  is  not  what  rules  the  market  here  universally, 
is  it! — It  is  an  important  factor  in  it. 

168.  No  doubt! — But  what  I  say  is  that  the  Indian  wheat-grower 
would  require  to  get  a  higher  price  for  his  wheat  in  England,  and  the 
American  might  be  able  to  step  in  and  undersell  him. 

169.  Then  your  objection,  really,  is  to  anything  which  would  prevent 
India  enjoying  the  advantage  in  the  fall  of  silver! — ^To  a  large  extent, 
yes. 

170.  Do  you  think  that  can  go  on  indefinitely  as  an  advantage  to  In- 
dia! That  the  more  silver  falls  the  more  India  will  benefit! — From  the 
< Government  point  of  view  it  is  quit«  the  other  way;  but  as  far  as  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  go  I  do  not  think  a  faU  of  silver  is  any  harm 
to  them  at  all. 

171.  No,  but  I  am  saying  you  would  suggest  that  it  is  an  advantage! — 
I  did  say  it  was  an  advantage,  just  in  the  same  way  as  I  say  it  was  an 
advantage  to  the  European  nations  when  the  great  gold  discoveries  in 
California  and  Australia  took  place.  They  lessened  the  purchasing 
l)ower  of  gold,  but  they  developed  trade  and  industry  to  a  very  large 
extent  and  were  the  precursors  of  an  era  of  great  pro8i)erity. 

172.  The  result  of  it  is  that  India  exports  more  for  the  same  return  ! — 
No;  she  exports  less  for  the  same  return  in  rupees;  she  gets  a  higher 
rupee  price  for  her  produce. 

173.  You  mean  if  silver  falls! — U  silver  falls. 

174.  She  gets  a  higher  rupee  price,  but  the  rupee  is  worth  so  much 
less! — Yes;  but  that  is  an  infiueuce  that  takes  a  long  time  to  make  itself 
felt  in  theinterior  of  acountry  like  India.  In  wages  and  other  things  there 
has  been  very  little  change. 

175.  But  do  you  think,  if  it  goes  on  long  enough,  and  the  fall  con- 
tinues to  be  great  enough,  that  it  must  not  make  itself  felt! — Of  course 
there  is  reason  in  everything.  If  the  rupee  were  to  go  down  to  6d.  or 
Sd.j  it  would  be  a  very  serious  thing,  but  the  question  is,  is  it  likely  to 
go  to  that! 

176.  Why  is  it  not  likely  to  go  down  to  any  extent  that  you  can 
name! — Because  there  must  be  a  point  where  the  fall  in  price  will  check 
l)roduction,  and  the  supply  will  fall  off;  there  must  be  a  point  where 
the  two  will  meet. 

177.  Yes;  but  where  that  point  may  come  in  the  price  of  the  rupee, 
nobody  can  speculate! — It  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  certainty;  but 
I  have  been  talking  over  that  question  of  supply  with  perhaps  the  best- 
informed  people  in  the  city,  with  people  who  deal  in  silver  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  they  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  process  has 
begun,  and  that  the  supply  is  being  checked. 

178.  Generally,  do  you  mean! — Generally. 

179.  There  is  not  much  sign  of  it,  is  there! — There  is  not  much  sign 
of  it  yet,  chiefly  for  this  reason,  that,  up  to  recently,  there  were  enor- 
mous stocks  of  silver  held  by  speculators  who  thought  some  action  would 
be  taken  by  America;  that  there  would  be  free  coinage  or  something  of 
that  kind.  It  is  only  recently  that  these  stocks  have  been  cleared  off. 
I  am  told  now  that  they  are  cleared  oft],  and  that  we  are  now  face  to 
face  with  production;  but,  of  course,  while  these  stocks  were  in  process 
of  being  got  rid  of,  the  supply  of  silver  appeared  to  be  as  great  as  ever. 

180.  Do  you  think,  apart  from  the  effect  which  you  would  deprecate, 
it  would  be  practicable  to  adopt  a  gold  standard  for  India! — ^A  gold 
standard  without  the  gold! 
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181.  Well,  either  with  or  without! — ^Well,  with  the  gold — I  do  not 
think  you  could  get  the  gold;  if  you  got  it,  I  do  not  believe  you  could 
keep  it  in  circulation;  and  without  it,  I  think  a  gold  standard  without 
gold  is  somewhat  of  a  fiction. 

182.  But  is  it  necessary  to  keep  any  considerable  amount  of  gold  in 
circulation,  in  order  to  have  a  gold  standard! — I  do  not  see  that  a  gold 
standard  is  a  reality,  without  a  certain  amount  of  gold  atthe  back  of  it. 

183.  We  will  come  to  the  amount  presently,  but  you  do  not  suggest 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  circulation  of  the  country  may  not  be  silver, 
whilst  yet  it  may  have  a  gold  standard! — I  do  not  think  so,  because, 
as  I  said  before,  you  would  reduce  your  silver  currency  to  a  token  cur- 
rency. 

18i.  Well,  that  may  be.  Take  the  case  of  France;  the  circulation  of 
five-franc  pieces  in  France  is  very  large! — Yea. 

185.  Taken  at  a  ratio  of  15 J  to  1! — ^Yes;  but  there  is  an  immense 
stock  of  gold.  France  has  got  more  gold  than  silver  now;  I  think  the 
stock  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  France  is  about  68,000,000Z. 

186.  But  how  does  the  fact  of  the  reserve  stock  of  gold  in  the  Bank 
of  France  affect  the  question  of  the  large  circulation  of  silver  at  the 
fixed  ratio! — ^Well,  they  issue  notes  against  both  the  silver  and  the 
gold,  but  they  will  not  pay  you  gold  for  them. 

187.  No,  but  nevertheless  the  silver  is  used  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life  largely! — Yes,  but  it  would  not  do  to  pay  foreign  debt. 

188.  No;  but  then  in  India  the  rupee  is  principally  used  for  internal 
circulation,  and  not  to  pay  foreign  debt! — If  you  push  exchange  up  suf- 
ficiently, it  might  practically  come  to  that,  if  the  silver  were  salable. 

189.  But  now  it  is  used! — Now  it  is  used,  yes. 

190.  And  the  bulk  of  the  transactions  in  India  are  such  that,  if  yoa 
had  no  gold  coin  of  a  denomination  lower  than,  say,  10  rupees,  silver 
murt  continue  to  be  used,  must  it  not! — Certainly. 

191.  Well,  then,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  quite  see  why  you  suggest  that 
it  would  be  impracticable,  without  a  very  large  amount  of  gold  taking 
the  place  of  silver,  to  have  a  gold  standard! — Well,  I  think  the  fact 
would  be  a  very  great  temptation  to  people— to  capitalists  in  India — to 
send  their  capital  out  of  the  country  altogether. 

192.  Why! — For  instance,  if  the  Government  were  to  fix  a  ratio  of, 
say,  Iff,  (yd.  per  rupee,  and  maintain  that  ratio,  or  attempt  to  maintain 
that  ratio,  by  saying,  "We  will  sell  no  bills  on  India  below  1«.  6d.,"  the 
silver  in  the  rupee  falling,  we  will  say,  at  the  same  time,  to  Is.  or  lOd.j 
I  think  it  would  be  a  great  temptation  to  the  native  capitalist,  and  the 
European  capitalist  too,  who  sees  that  his  rupee  is  only  worth  Is.  whilst 
the  Government  standard  is  Is.  6d.,  to  say,  "I  will  convert  my  rupees 
into  sterling  at  Is.  M.  while  I  can." 

193.  But  how  could  he  do  it! — He  would  purchase  a  bill  on  England. 
He  would  go,  for  instance,  to  a  bank,  and  say,  "I  want  a  bill  on  Eng- 
land for  1,000/.''  The  bank  would  say,  "I  will  not  give  you  Is.Qd.^ 
because  that  I  can  get  from  the  Council,  but  I  will  give  you  Is.  d^d."^ 
He  remits  his  money  home;  converts  it  into  sterling  at  1«.  5^.  The 
bank  takes  his  rupees;  and,  if  this  went  on  to  any  extent,  the  banks 
would  be  in  a  position  to  say  to  the  India  Council,  "  We  do  not  want 
your  bills  at  Is,  (>rf.;  we  are  getting  our  rupees  in  a  cheaper  form." 

194.  Yes,  but  do  you  suggest  that  in  that  way  a  large  amount  of 
capital  would  be  sent  from  India  to  England! — I  think  foreign  capital 
would  undoubtedly  go;  and,  as  I  say,  there  wonld  be  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  wealthy  native  capitalists  to  take  advantage  of  the  same  oppor- 
tunity. 
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195.  That  would  depend  upon  whether  they  could  more  advantage- 
ously use  their  capital  elsewhere! — They  could  invest  it  in  sterling 
securities. 

196.  It  would  be  taken  out  of  Indian  securities! — It  would  be  taken 
out  of  Indian  securities  altogether. 

197.  Out  of  Indian  silver  securities! — ^Yes;  the  rupee  would  be  con- 
verted into  actual  sterling,  taking  advantage  of  the  standard  fixed  by 
Government. 

198.  That  is  assuming  of  course  the  intrinsic  value  of  silver  to  be 
considerably  below  that  of  the  rupee! — Yes. 

199.  But  do  you  think  that  a  large  amount  of  silver  is  held,  which 
is  not  in  the  current  everyday  circulation  required  by  the  country! — 
Oh;  yes;  no  doubt  of  it. 

200.  In  what  shape  is  it  held! — In  the  Presidency  towns  it  is  held 
largely  as  deposits  in  the  Presidency  banks  and  the  other  banks.  In 
the  country  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  native  shroffs  and  bankers,  who 
are  very  numerous  and  very  wealthy. 

201.  That  is  the  silver  that  you  suppose  would  be  converted! — A 
large  proportion  might  be  converted  into  sterling. 

202.  Is  that  held  in  the  shape  of  rupees,  or  uncoined  silver! — In  both, 
and  also  as  deposits  at  the  banks. 

203.  In  uncoined  silver,  or  as  rupees! — The  banks  hold  coined  silver 
or  notes  against  their  deposits. 

204.  And  the  silver  is  silver  against  which  the  Government  have 
given  notes! — There  is  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  uncoined  silver 
always  held. 

205.  But  the  uncoined  silver  would  not  be  affected  by  the  standard; 
they  could  not  do  anything  with  that! — Oh,  no ;  they  would  simply  have 
to  lose  on  it. 

206.  Then  what  you  are  speaking  of  relates  to  coined  silver! — ^Yes. 

207.  Sir  Reginald  Welby.  Hoarded  coined  silver! — Yes,  or  silver 
waiting  investment. 

208.  Chairman.  And  is  there  a  very  large  amount,  do  you  suppose, 
of  that,  as  distinguished  from  the  silver  used  in  circulation! — Oh,  yes; 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  that. 

209.  Then  your  objection  would  apply  to  any  ratio  between  silver  and 
gold!  A  gold  standard  with  any  ratio  for  your  rupee  which  would  be 
above  the  market  silver  ratio  of  the  time! — Yes;  or,  in  other  words,  I 
would  be  opposed  to  the  closing  of  the  mints  to  free  coinage. 

210.  You  are  alive  to  the  financial  diflficulty  which  results  from  the 
variation  in  the  exchange.  Have  you  any  remedy  which  you  could  sug- 
gest other  than  that  suggested  by  the  Indian  Currency  Association? — 
If  something  has  to  be  done — ^in  the  event,  say,  of  America  stopping 
its  monthly  purchases — the  remedy  that  I  would  be  inclined  to  suggest 
is  very  much  the  remedy  suggested  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  as  repoi-ted 
in  the  Times  this  morning,  only  I  would  put  it  in  another  form.  Instead 
of  imposing  an  additional  mint  seigniorage  on  silver,  I  would  impose 
an  import  duty  on  silver :  for  this  reason,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
silver  which  comes  into  India  now  that  never  sees  the  mint  at  all,  and 
of  course  the  mint  seigniorage  would  not  affect  that;  and,  if  you  were 
to  increase  the  mint  seigniorage  to  10  per  cent,  you  would  encourage 
the  people  to  take  their  silver  in  bullion  and  not  send  it  to  the  mint; 
but  an  import  duty  of  course  would  affect  everything  that  came  in. 

211.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  an  import  duty  upon 
silver! — ^The  effect  of  an  import  duty  upon  silver  would  be  in  some 
degree,  but  in  a  much  lesser  degree,  to  handicap  the  Indian  trade,  but 
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tbeii  you  would  know  the  extent  of  the  evil;  you  would  know  that  10 
per  cent  was  the  worst  of  it^  whereas  in  the  other  case  it  might  be  30 
or  40  per  cent,  or  anything. 

212.  What  eflEect  would  the  duty,  do  you  think,  have  upon  the  silver 
market f — It  might  send  silver  down  without  affecting  the  exchange; 
that  is  to  say,  supposing  the  exchange  were  to  remain  the  same  as  it 
is  to-day^  the  fall  of  silver  would  be  10  per  cent. 

213.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  A  10  per  cent  duty!— A  10  per  cent 
duty. 

214.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  Should  it  be  an  ad  valorem  or  a  fixed  duty  on  per 
ounce! — ^That  is  a  matter  that  might  be  considered. 

215.  Is  not  that  rather  important,  because,  if  silver  falls,  as  I  think  you 
you  said  it  might  do,  to  1«.,  would  not  the  duty  have  a  less  effect! — Yea^ 
I  think  it  ought  to  he  ad  valorem. 

216.  Chairman.  You  would  propose  by  that  means  to  raise  a  certain 
amount  of  revenue! — ^It  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  a  certain  amount 
of  revenue;  it  would  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  rate  of  exchange 
steady;  a  further  fall  of  10  per  cent  in  silver  would  be  a  most  materml 
factor  probably  in  the  checking  of  overproduction. 

217.  But  would  it  follow  that  an  import  duty  in  India  of  10  per  cent 
would  produce  a  fall  of  10  per  cent  in  the  price  of  silver! 

218.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Here! — It  would  probably  act  to  some 
extent  in  depressing  silver,  and  to  some  extent  in  raising  exchange. 
Whether  its  influence  predominated  in  one  direction  or  the  other  woiSd 
depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  exchange  and  silver  markets  at  the 
time. 

219.  Chairman.  Is  the  Indian  demand,  then,  that  which  alone  regu- 
lates the  market! — It  is  the  principal  factor. 

220.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  the  amount  which  such  a  duty 
would  produce! — ^1  should  say  somewhere  approaching  l,000,000i.  ster- 
ling. 

221.  Mr.  Currib.  But  is  not  the  consumption  of  silver  under  the 
American  Act  equal  at  least  to  the  Indian  consumption  of  silver! — 
Yes,  about  it;  it  is  not  quite  equal,  I  think. 

222.  4,500,000  dollars  a  month,  or  54,000,000  a  year— nearly 
11,000,000^. !— 11,000,000^.  sterling. 

223.  How  would  it  affect  the  American  price  of  silver! — ^The  Ameri- 
can price  of  silver  would  have  to  fall. 

224.  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  same  amount  of  silver  would  be 
imx)orted  if  this  duty  were  imposed  as  is  importe<l  now! — I  should 
think  so.  Then  again,  if  I  may  say  so,  I  think  that  that  would  be  a  step 
which  could  be  modified  or  retraced  if  necessary,  much  more  easily, 
and  without  a  chance  of  disaster,  than  such  an  extreme  step  as  closing 
the  mint. 

225.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  tend  to  prevent  the  great  fluctua- 
tions in  the  rate  of  exchange  that  are  manifested  at  present! — ^No,  I 
do  not  think  anything  short  of  bimetallism  would  do  that;  international 
bimetallism.  But  we  have  always  had  great  fluctuations  in  exchange. 
I  have  known,  even  in  the  times  when  Europe  was  bimetallic,  fluctua- 
tions between  U,  lid.  and  2«.  3d.  in  one  year. 

226.  Yes,  but  the  fluctuations  have  been  sometimes  up  and  sometimes 
down! — So  they  were  then. 

227.  Yes,  but  practically  speaking,  for  a  long  time  past  the  fluctua- 
tion has  been  in  the  main  downward? — In  the  main,  yes. 

228.  In  fact,  that  is  what  in  your  view  has  been  advantageous  to  the 
Indian  producer! — ^Advantageous  to  the  Indian  producer. 
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229.  A  fluctuation  which  varied  in  its  direction  you  would  think,  I 
suppose,  disadvantageous  f — The  fewer  fluctuations  we  have,  the  better; 
but  we  have  always  had  fluctuations,  and  always  must. 

230.  If  you  think  the  fall  a  good  thing,  the  rise  must  be  a  bad  thingf — 
By  the  word  fluctuation,  I  do  not  mean  a  steady  rise  or  steady  faU ;  I 
mean  a  movement  sometimes  in  one  direction  and  sometimes  in  the 
other. 

231.  But,  in  your  view,  a  rise  in  the  exchange  would  be  disadvan- 
tageous to  India! — It  would  check  the  Indian  export  trade. 

232.  You  have  said  that,  in  your  view,  the  import  of  silver  into  India 
would  remain  unaffected  by  the  imposition  of  a  10  per  cent  duty;  what 
is  it  that  creates  the  demand  for  the  importation  of  silver,  so  that  it 
Tould  remain  unaffected  f — It  is  the  same  thing  that  creates  the  demand 
tor  the  Indian  Council  bills — the  sm^plus  of  India's  exports  over  her 
imports;  it  has  got  to  be  adjusted  one  way  or  another.  It  is  adjusted 
partly  by  Indian  Council  bills  and  partly  by  the  importation  of  sDver. 

233.  Then  the  condition  of  trade  by  the  excess  or  surplus  of  exports 
over  imports  would  necessitate  in  your  view  the  import  of  an  equal 
amount  of  silver,  and  therefore  the  import  would  remain  the  same, 
even  though  a  duty  were  imposed! — ^I  think,  nearly  so;  the  diiference 
would  not  be  important. 

234.  Your  view  is  that  silver  is  the  only  thing  in  which  you  can  settle 
that  balance  between  the  exports  and  the  imports! — Ultimately,  yes; 
silver  and  council  bills. 

235.  Why  should  not  that  be  settled  by  a  stimulating  of  the  im- 
I)orts  other  than  silver — of  commodities!  You  have  got  this  to  be 
filled  up;  why  should  silver  be  the  only  thing  to  till  it  up! — Silver  and 
Council  bills  a<\just  the  balance. 

236.  I  do  not  quite  see  why  it  should  not  stimulate  the  import  into 
India  of  commodities  other  than  silver! — A  rise  in  exchange  would  do 
so;  a  rise  in  exchange  would  stimulate  imi)orts;  and  I  say,  if  you  take 
any  meavsure  to  check  exports  and  stimulate  imports,  you  will  restore 
an  equilibrium  where  neither  silver  nor  Council  bills  would  be  wanted 
at  all. 

237.  Sir  Thomas  Farree.  Is  not  the  demand  for  silver  one  of  the 
elements  in  the  balance  of  exports  and  imports;  why  is  silver  so  very 
different  from  every  other  commodity  ! — In  the  same  way  as  the  balance 
of  trade  between  this  country  and  America,  for  instance,  is  ultimately 
settled  by  gold. 

238.  Chairman.  Is  the  balance  of  trade  between  this  country  and 
America  always  settled  by  gold! — In  the  end,  it  is, 

239.  Are  not  her  securities ! — Securities  are  a  great  factor  in  the 

balance  of  international  trade. 

240.  You  treat  them  as  an  import! — I  treat  them  as  exports  and 
imports. 

241.  But,  as  a  rule,  do  not  the  exports  from  one  country  to  another 
stimulate  imports  from  that  country — from  the  country  that  takes  the 
exports  ! — Certainly. 

242.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Is  it  quite  true  that  between  two  gold 
countries  the  balance  is  always  settled  in  gold;  is  not  the  effect  of  the 
alteration  in  exchange,  that  export  or  import  in  the  one  is  stimulated 
and  in  the  other  discouraged,  and  then  the  balance  settled  in  goods! — 
But  the  point  comes  when  they  do  not  want  any  more  goods,  and  they 
do  not  want  any  more  securities.  They  want  gold,  and  they  will  take 
gold. 

243.  Then  there  is  a  demand  for  gold! — ^Yes. 
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244.  Then  it  is  the  demand  for  gold  that  settles  itf — ^It  is  the  demand 
firom  one  country  to  another  to  pay  its  debts;  one  country  says  to  the 
other:  "I  have  sent  you  so  much,  and  I  require  an  equivalent  in  re- 
turn. I  have  taken  as  much  of  your  goods  and  securities  as  I  can;  I 
do  not  want  any  more  of  them;  I  want  gold." 

245.  Chairman.  Yes,  but  does  not  an  increase  of  exports  to  a  par- 
ticular country  tend  to  an  increase  of  imports  of  commodities  from  that 
country;  I  do  not  say  the  two  balance,  but  does  not  it  tend  in  that 
direction  T — ^Yes;  that  is  so,  because  the  ships  that  take  the  one  are 
naturally  employed  to  come  home  with  the  produce  from  the  other. 

246.  In  short,  as  a  rule,  goods  buy  goods f — Goods  buy  goods;  it  is 
only  the  balance  that  is  settled  otherwise. 

247.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  When  we  wanted  gold  in  the  case  of 
almost  a  panic  was  that  a  result  of  a  balance  of  trade,  or  was  that  a 
result  of  a  demand  for  gold  in  this  country! — Well,  the  balance  of 
trade  is  a  wide  term.  International  trade  is  settled  perhaps  not  directly 
with  the  one  country.  For  instance,  we  owe  America  money,  France 
owes  us  money;  we  say  to  France,  "  Ship  your  gold  to  America,"  and 
settle  the  balance  in  that  way. 

248.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  is  this:  Is  there  not  a  demand  for  the 
precious  metals  which  is  exactly  equivalent  to  a  demand  for  other 
goods? — At  times  there  is;  in  times  of  monetary  pressure,  for  instance. 

249.  Chairman.  The  imports  of  gold  into  India  result  from  a  de- 
mand for  gold,  just  like  a  demand  for  any  other  commodity  t — Gold 
goes  out  to  India  as  an  article  of  exi)ort,  just  as  any  other  does. 

250.  You  have  not  formed,  I  suppose,  any  idea  of  what  amount  of 
gold  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  in  India  for  the  purpose  of  adopting 
a  gold  standard,  supposing  you  maintain  your  silver  currency  as  the 
ordinary  currency  for  the  small  transactions  of  India f — ^No,  I  do  not 
understand  how  you  are  to  get  the  gold. 

251.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  the  gold  in  India  would  come  to  be 
minted,  if  there  was  a  gold  standard  adopted! — No,  the  law  would  then 
apply,  the  universal  law,  by  which,  when  two  metals  are  circulating  in 
the  country  together,  the  least  valuable  of  the  two  drives  the  other 
from  circulation. 

252.  Mr.  Currie.  That  is  only  if  you  have  free  coinage  of  both,  is  it 
not! — ^Yes,  or  when  the  two  are  circulated  together  as  legal  tender. 

253.  Yes;  but,  if  you  have  a  free  coinage  of  gold  and  limit  your  coin- 
age of  silver,  that  would  not  be  the  case,  would  it! — I  think  it  would. 

254.  Why  is  it  not  so  in  France  or  Holland? — France  is  partly  in 
gold;  if  you  take  a  cheque  to  the  Bank  of  France  for  100,000  francs 
and  say,  ''Give  me  gold  for  that,"  they  may  say,  "No,  we  will  nof 

255.  That  is  to  say,  they  keep  a  certain  amount  of  reserve! — They 
exercise  their  discretion  whether  they  will  give  you  gold  or  not. 

256.  But  still  the  silver  in  France  circulates,  notwithstanding  its 
intrinsic  value  is  largely  below  its  nominal  value! — France  is  a  country 
with  no  foreign  debt. 

257.  Well,  take  the  United  States.  There  is  now  the  equivalent  of 
over  60,000,000?.  sterling  circulating! — Yes;  I  do  not  think  they  are 
happy  over  it. 

258.  Well,  but  nothing  has  been  driven  out,  apparently,  at  present! — 
Fo. 

259.  I  do  not  know  if  you  are  acquainted  with  the  case  of  Holland; 
the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  by  Holland  applicable  to  its  depend- 
encies!— To  Java! 

2B0.  Yes!— Yes. 
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261.  Well,  there  the  ratio  has  been  fixed  between  silver  and  gold  !— 
Yes. 

262.  And  the  silver  coinage  remains  the  principal  circulation! — Yes, 
but  the  silver  coinage  of  Java  is  legal  tender  in  Holland. 

263.  Yes,  but  what  difference  does  that  make! — It  makes  just  this 
difference,  that  if  you  make  the  rupee  legal  tender  in  England  at  2s. 
you  fix  the  value  of  the  rupee  at  28. 

264.  Of  course  Holland  gives  a  larger  area  for  the  circulation  of  the 
silver  coin.  But  take  Holland  itself.  Holland  has  a  gold  standard; 
its  silver  coinage  circulates  at  a  ratio  considerably  above  its  intrinsic 
value;  well,  why  is  that  possible!  According  to  you,  it  would  rather 
seem  to  be  imjwssible.  Why  does  not  the  gold  drive  the  silver  out! — 
Well,  I  am  not  suflBciently  <!onversant  to  say  that. 

265.  Is  not  Holland  in  the  same  position  as  France  in  that  respect, 
ttiat,if  yon  ask  for  gold  at  the  Bank  of  Holland,  they  have  a  right  to 
say,  "We  will  not  give  it  you." — I  can  not  answer  that;  but  the  silver 
is  legal  tender,  I  understand,  to  an  unlimited  amount,  and  the  cur- 
rency in  circulation  in  the  country  is  silver,  but  the  standard  is  gold. 

266.  Chairman.  Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that,  be- 
ginning with  the  year  1891,  the  amount  of  currency  notes  has  very 
largely  increased.  On  the  31st  of  March,  1890,  it  was  Rx.  15,771,780, 
in  1891  it  was  Rx.  25,690,449,  and  in  1892  Rx.  24,076,408,  and  on  the 
3l8t  of  August  of  this  year  it  had  risen  to  Rx.  29,065,039.  Oan  you 
give  the  committee  any  explanation  of  the  cause  of  that! — I  have  been 
struck  by  the  figures;  but  I  think  the  explanation  is  that  the  use  of 
notes  is  being  more  widely  spread  and  also  that  the  trade  of  the 
country  is  increasing.  And  there  is  another  thing  that  may  have 
tended  to  make  money  more  plentiful;  and  that  is  that  the  Indian 
Government  for  the  last  three  years  have  issued  no  rupee  loans. 

267.  So  that  this  would  be  a  part,  at  all  events,  in  your  view,  of  an 
accumulation  of  capital  waiting  investment! — An  accumulation  of  capi- 
tal waiting  investment. 

268.  Mr.  CuRBiE.  But  are  you  aware  that  previously  to  that  the 
currency  was  practically  stationary  or  fluctuated  very  slightly! 

269.  Chairman.  The  amount  of  currency  notes  in  circulation  on 
tbeSlst  of  March,  1875,  was  Rx.  11,236,438;  1876,  Rx.  10,999,927 ;  1877, 
Rx.  11,617,811;  1878,  Rx.  13,574,750;  1879,  Rx.  11,423,645;  1880,  Rx. 
12,357,727;  1881,  Rx.  13,401,736;  1882,  Rx.  13,907,178;  1883,  Rx. 
14,506,408;  1884,  Rx.  12,756,541;  1885,  Rx.  14,576,904;  1886,  Rx. 
14,173,272;  1887,  Rx.  13,876,836;  1888,  Rx.  16,424,379;  1889,  Rx. 
15,737,813;  1890,  Rx.  15,771,780;  a  very  small  variation;  then  it  goes 
up  in  1891  to  Rx.  25,690,449. 

270.  Lieut.-6eneral  Strachey.  In  the  course  of  six  months! — I  do 
not  know  any  reason  for.  such  a  sudden  bound  as  that. 

271.  Are  you  aware,  Mr.  Campbell,  that  the  bulk  of  this  money  is  in 
reality  at  the  present  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Banks  of  Bombay  and 
Calcutta! — ^Yes,  that  is  so. 

272.  And  also  are  you  aware  of  the  following  curious  circumstance! 
I  have  here  the  returns  of  the  Bank  of  Bengal,  the  last  figures  that  we 
have  got.  The  trade  demand,  I  take  it,  in  the  three  months,  July, 
August,  and  September,  is  represented  by  the  advances,  loans,  and 
credits  given  by  the  bank  and  bills  discounted;  for  these  three 
months  they  were  3  crores  and  46  lakhs,  3  crores  and  6  lakhs,  and  3 
crores  and  19  lakhs;  and  during  those  three  months  the  balance  of  the 
bank  in  cash  and  currency  notes  was  4  crores  and  57  lakhs,  5  crores 
and  42  lakhs,  5  crores  and  9  lakhs,  besides  investments  in  Government 
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secarities,  1  crore  and  88  lakhs,  1  crore  and  71  lakhs,  1  crore  and  67 
lakhs,  and  therefore  you  may  say  the  available  assets  of  the  bank  dur- 
ing those  three  months  amounted  to  about  7  crores  of  rupees  against 
a  trade  demand  of  3  crores  f — ^Well,  that  arises  to  a  large  extent  from 
the  increase  of  the  deposits. 

273-4.  Where  do  these  deposits  come  from  t — ^From  the  whole  of  the 
community  generally;  a  large  portion  of  them  from  the  exchange  banks. 

275.  Then,  is  that  accumulation  of  money  the  result  of  a  speculative 
transmission  of  silver  to  India! — To  some  extent  it  may  be. 

276.  The  accumulation  of  the  silver,  for  the  silver  is  there! — ^Yes. 

277.  At  the  same  time  that  there  is  this  large  issue  of  notes,  as  Lord 
Herschell  mentioned,  there  is  an  accumulation  in  the  currency  depart- 
ment of  20  crores  of  rupees,  which  is  10  crores  of  rupees  of  sflver  and 
bullion  in  excess  of  what  it  was  in  the  n)iddle  of  1890,  which  shows  an 
absolute  accumulation  of  silver! — Yes;  I  think  it  is  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  remit  out  to  India  as  much  as 
possible  in  silver  during  the  time  of  the  American  boom,  as  they  call  it, 
when  there  was  a  prospect  of  free  coinage  being  adopted. 

278.  Chairman.  That  would  account  for  a  sudden  rise  about  that 
time! — Yes. 

279.  But  then  the  curious  thing  is  that,  whereas  it  had  got  down  in 
1892  nearly  two  millions,  Rx.  1,600,000  below  what  it  was  in  March, 
1891,  it  has  gone  up  within  the  next  four  months  to  Bx.  4,000,000  at 
a  time  when  no  such  cause  can  be  operating,  1  suppose! — Well,  it  is 
simply  idle  money  lying  at  deposit  in  the  banks. 

280.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  Deposits  in  the  banks  are  not  made  in  rupees, 
are  they!  Are  they  not  made  by  a  transfer  from  other  banks!  When 
your  bank  receives  a  deposit,  it  does  not  get  it  in  the  form  of  coined 
rupees,  does  it! — Oh  no,  cheques  or  notes  or  in  various  ways. 

281.  Then,  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  the  increase  of  deposits 
necessarily  causes  an  increase  of  currency! — Oh  yes.  Suppose  we  ex- 
change banks  send  out  our  money  in  silver;  the  silver  is  minted  and 
the  currency  notes  we  get  from  the  Mint  paid  into  the  Bank  of  Bom- 
bay and  the  Bank  of  Bengal. 

282.  Sir  Thomas  Farber.  They  send  the  silver,  convert  it  into 
notes,  and  the  notes  are  deposited  with  the  bank  ! — We  ke^ep  our  ac- 
counts with  the  Presidency  banks  and  we  deposit  the  notes  there. 

Mr.  CuRRiE.  That  I  can  quite  understand,  if  your  banks  make  a 
speculative  remittance;  but  I  do  not  see  how  the  increase  of  your  de- 
posits increases  the  currency  in  your  hands,  because  those  deposits  do 
not  come  to  you  in  the  form  of  currency,  do. they! — No,  not  always. 

284.  The  exchange  banks  are  large  holders  of  currency  at  the  pres- 
ent time! — ^Yes. 

285.  And  their  remittances  are  represented  in  the  Bank  of  Bengal, 
possibly! — ^Yes,  one  way  our  deposits  come  to  us  is  this :  we  negotiate  a 
merchant's  bills  on  London  and  place  the  proceeds  to  his  credit;  he 
draws  them  out  or  he  may  leave  them  with  us. 

286.  They  exist  in  that  form;  I  have  a  credit  entry  if  I  have  a  bal- 
ance at  your  bank!— Yes.  Still  the  8,000,000  or  10,000,000  of  silver 
that  has  been  sent  out  in  the  course  of  the  12  months  is  turned  into  coin 
at  the  Mint. 

287.  That  would  seem  to  argue,  would  it  not,  that  the  shipments  of 
silver  to  India  had  been  rather  in  excess  of  any  coinage  demands! — 
They  have  been,  I  think,  in  excess  of  requirements. 

288.  Chairman.  The  curious  thing  is,  though,  at  least  it  struck  me 
so — I  have  not  gone  minutely  into  it — that  the  increase  between  1890 
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and  1891  is  apparently  very  considerably  in  excess  of  the  increase  of 
import  of  silver  at  that  tinie  over  the  normal  import,  very  largely  in- 
deed as  it  appeared  to  me;  the  increase  of  these  currency  notes  which 
was  put  at,  say,  10,000,000,  is  largely  in  excess  of  any  abnormal  import 
due  to  high  exchange. 

289.  (Lieut.-General  Straohet.)  There  was  a  great  failure  in  the 
trade  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  t — ^There  was. 

290.  Which  tended,  of  course,  to  the  accumulation  of  the  money! — 
Yes. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  November  1st,  at  11  a.  m. 


[AT  THE  INDIA  OFFICE,  WHITEHALS,  8.  F.) 
SECOND  DAY.— TUESDAY,  I8t  NOVEMBER,  iSgi. 

Present:  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Herschell,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
the  chairman,  presiding;  the  Right  Hon.  Leonard  Courtney,  M.  P.; 
Sir  Thomas  Henry  Farrer,  baet.;  Sir  Reginald  Earle  Welby,  o.  0.  B.; 
Mr.  Arthur  Godley,  c.  B. ;  Lieutenant-General  Richard  Strachey,  c.  s.  i. ; 
Mr.  Bertram  Wodehouse  Currie;  Mr.  Henry  Waterfleld,  o.  B.,  Secretary. 

MB.  JAMES  THOBBUEV  CALLED  IV  AHD  EXAMINED. 

291.  Chairman.  You  are  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Forbes,  Forbes  & 
Co.,  of  London,  and  Sir  Charles  Forbes  &  Co.,  of  Bombay  and  Kurra- 
cheet — Yes. 

292.  They  are  East  India  merchants! — They  are  East  India  mer- 
chants, yes. 

293.  I  believe  you  yourself  have  been  in  India  t — Yes,  for  a  number 
of  years. 

294.  You  went  there  in  the  year  1865! — ^Yes. 

295.  And  for  several  years  you  were  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  Bom- 
hay!— Yes. 

296.  Between  what  years  was  that! — ^Between  1879, 1  think,  and  1885. 

297.  And  in  1883  you  were  chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Bombay! — Yes. 

298.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  proposals  of  the  Indian  Currency 
Association! — ^Yes,  I  have  recently  become  acquainted  with  them. 

299.  With  reference  to  the  point  in  the  20th  paragraph  of  their  peti- 
tion, that  "  the  trading  community  are  harassed  by  the  uncertainty  and 
the  fluctuations  of  exchange  to  such  an  extent  that  legitimate  trade  is 
often  replaced  by  speculative  and  gambling  transactions,'^  what  have 
you  to  say! — I  am  disposed  to  say  that  that  is  so.  Might  I  make  any 
observations  as  to  my  experience! 

300.  Yes,  certainly. — I  would  say,  from  my  own  practical  experience, 
that  the  hindrances  to  business  have  increased  very  much.  After  the 
Franco-German  war  we  had  very  serious  fluctuations,  and  I  and  many 
others  began  to  take  a  very  serious  view  of  the  rupee  question  from 
that  time,  and  the  natives  also  to  a  certaih  extent  began  to  hesitate 
about  the  conduct  of  their  business.  Everyone  became  more  or  less 
nervous  about  entering  into  business  transactions,  and  since  then  that 
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feeling  has  grown  and  business  has  become  more  difficult;  that  is  my 
experience. 

301.  Do  you  think  that  those  fluctuations  have  hampered  trade! — Oh, 
very  much  indeed;  I  think  certainly  they  affect  merchants  and  native 
traders  very  much,  indeed. 

302.  And  they  are  conscious,  you  think,  of  the  hampering  of  trade! — 
Oh,  unquestionably. 

303.  Then  do  you  think  the  trade  would  have  been  greater  but  for 
these  fluctuations! — It  would  have  been  steadier,  I  think,  much  steadier, 
and  more  satisfactory. 

304.  But  not  necessarily  greater  in  bulk  over  a  series  of  years! — I 
do  not  know  that  it  would.  I  think  that  the  decline  in  exchange,  at 
least  in  its  early  stages,  unquestionably  did  stimulate  export  business 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  that  has  generally  been  followed  by  a  reaction. 
The  markets  get  glutted  when  produce,  such  as  wheat,  is  sent  forward 
in  large  quantities,  and  a  reaction  is  generally  the  result,  when  little  or 
nothing  can  be  done;  people  are  more  or  less  idle,  and  I  think  that,  but 
for  these  violent  fluctuations  and  the  fall  of  exchange,  business  would 
have  progressed  more  steadily. 

305.  Then,  in  your  view,  although  the  fall  in  exchange  may  have  had 
a  stimulating  effect  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  wliole  it  has  not  in- 
creased the  bulk  of  trade! — I  should  say  not.  I  should  say  that  we 
have  unquestionably  made  progress,  but  the  increase  has  been  due, 
primarily,  to  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  That  was  the  first  thing, 
1  think,  that  gave  a  stiumlus  to  trade.  Take  for  exan^ple  the  wheat 
trade;  wheat  could  not  be  shipped  previous  to  tliat;  it  took  five  or  six 
or  seven  months  to  make  the  passage  round  the  Cape;  and,  if  you  had 
shipped  it,  it  would  probably  have  gone  to  pieces  with  weevils.  The 
canal  certainly  gave  it  an  impetus,  and  then  the  extension  of  rail- 
ways, accompanied  by  a  gradual  fall  in  carrying  freights.  1  think  these 
three  things  have  contributed  more  to  the  development  of  the  wheat 
trade  than  has  the  fall  in  exchange. 

300.  In  your  view,  such  stimulus  as  there  was  would  be  frequently, 
at  all  events,  followed  by  a  reaction,  and,  therefore,  upon  the  whole 
there  would  be  no  stimulus  f — That  is  my  view,  my  lord. 

307.  That  is  your  view! — Yes;  then,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  state — 
but  perhaps  1  am  out  of  order  in  offering  opinions! 

308.  No;  certainly  we  shall  be  happy  to  have  your  views. — I  should 
say  the  difficulties  have  latterly  been  greatly  increased,  because  those 
fluctuations  have  been  much  more  serious — ^they  have  meant  much 
more — a  much  higher  percentage.  Previous  to  the  Franco-German 
war  we  had  fluctuations,  but  they  did  not  come  so  suddenly  as  they  do 
now,  and  they  meant  much  less;  that  is  to  say,  a  penny  at  that  time 
meant  only  about  4  per  cent,  not  quite  4  per  cent.  A  penny  now 
means  7  per  cent,  and  traders  and  merchants  did  not  then  much  feel 
the  fall  of  a  halfpenny  for  example.  But  a  halfpenny  or  a  penny  now 
throws  people  entirely  out  of  their  calculations,  and  the  natural  ten- 
dency is  to  check  or  stop  business. 

300.  Do  you  think  that  it  has  had  any  effect  in  preventing  invest- 
ments in  India,  and  the  consequent  development  of  India! — Oh,  I 
should  certainly  say  so.  If  you  would  allow  me  to  put  that  in  a  very 
practical  way  you  would  gather  my  views  from  that.  Supposing  we  as 
merchants  having  establishments  in  Bombay  and  Kurrachee,  at  the 
commencement  of  this  year,  looking  forward,  for  example,  to  large 
crops,  and  more  money  being  required,  had  decided  to  send  out  an  in- 
creased amount  of  capital  for  the  time  being,  say,  to  be  returned  at  the 
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end  of  the  busy  season;  supposing  we  had  sent  out  on  the  Ist  of  Jan- 
uary of  this  year  20,000^  at  1«.  4j3.,  and  brought  it  back  at  the  end  of 
the  busy  season,  it  would  have  come  back  to  us  at  1«.  2^(3?.  We  woukl 
have  lost  14  percent  by  moving  our  funds  even  temporarily  to  India. 
The  result  of  that  is  that  parent  houses  at  home  can  not  give  that  sup- 
port to  their  mercantile  establishments  in  India  that  tliey  would  do; 
iu  short,  they  can  not  move  funds  either  way  unless  at  the  risk  of 
serious  loss. 

310.  Then,  in  your  view,  supposing  the  idea  to  be  correct  that  the 
fall  in  exchange  stimulates  production,  looking  at  the  matter  as  a  whole, 
there  would  have  to  be  set  against  that  the  impediment  to  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  India  as  stimulating  the  trade  of  India  f — Yes;  I  should 
certainly  say  so. 

311.  Is  there  any  other  matter  bearing  upon  that  particular  point  to 
which  you  would  wish  to  direct  our  attention,  before  we  come  to  the 
question  of  remedy! — As  bearing  upon  that  point,  I  should  say  that  of 
recent  years  business  difficulties  and  exchange  fluctuations  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  natives  much  more  than  tbey  did  in  its 
early  stages,  because  they  feel  it  much  more;  in  its  early  stages  I 
think  it  more  directly  aflected  the  European  merchants,  but  now  it  af- 
fects the  native  traders  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  it  did  before;  and, 
while  it  has  increased  the  difficulties,  I  should  also  say  it  has  involved 
native  traders  in  serious  loss.  I  presume  the  committee  have  seen  a 
petition  that  was  addressed  to  the  government  of  India  lately  by  the 
native  traders  in  Kurrachee.  That  is  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean. 
We  have  an  establishment  there,  and  I  would  just  like  to  mention  that 
in  the  early  months  of  this  year  all  the  importing  native  merchants  of 
Kurrachee  entered  into  a  combination  to  discontinue  buying  goods.  I 
think  it  was  for  a  period  of  four  months ;  the  stock  of  goods  which  they 
held,  or  which  the  merchants  held  for  them,  had  been  bought  when  ex- 
change was  high,  and  they  felt  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  loss;  and 
the  only  remedy  they  could  see  was  to  enter  into  a  combination  to  dis- 
continue importing,  with  a  view  to  getting  prices  up  and  relieving 
themselves  of  the  burden;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  during  this  year, 
since  that  combination  was  entered  into,  the  buying  of  Manchester 
goods  has  been  almost  ud;  it  has  almost  entirely  put  a  stop  to  the 
trade,  and  the  combination  still  holds  good.  Yet  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  the  way  they  expected  in  getting  prices  up,  because  Bombay 
is  only  a  short  distance  from  Kurrachee,  and  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  goods  sold  in  Kurrachee  are  sent  up  from  Bombay.  The 
Bombay  triers  tried  to  enter  into  a  similar  combination,  but  they  are 
such  a  numerous  body  that  they  failed;  and  the  result  was  that  in 
course  of  time,  as  stocks  began  to  run  down,  the  Kurrachee  merchants 
could  not  support  prices  owing  to  goods  coming  up  from  Bombay.  The 
result  is  that  they  have  not  yet  felt  themselves  in  a  position  to  resume 
buying  with  any  degree  of  freedom. 

312.  Do  you  suppose  that  that  sense  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  system 
under  which  these  fluctuations  are  felt  is  growing! — I  certainly  think 
so;  it  puzzles  their  minds,becausemanyof  them  really  do  not  know  what 
it  means.  A  very  curious  instance  of  that  took  place  in  1890;  I  think  it 
would  be  when  exchange  had  advanced  so  much,  when  it  ran  up  to  about 
Is.  Od.  There  is  a  very  considerable  trade  done  in  Kurrachee  in  wool; 
it  nearly  all  comes  from  Afghanistan,  from  Herat  and  other  provinces, 
and  it  is  brought  down  to  Kurrachee  by  Afghans,  who  have  got  con- 
nected with  tnwiing  Arms.  They  have  got  agents  in  Kurrachee;  some 
of  them  are  there  temporarily  and  some  permanently,  and  for  the 
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most  part  they  sell  their  wool  in  Kurrachee  to  people  who  clean  it  and 
ship  it  and  act  as  merchants  or  forwarding  agents.  The  advance  in 
the  rate  of  exchange  lowered  the  price  of  wool  very  much,  and  they 
were  told  that  it  was  the  rupee — these  trading  Afghans — and  they 
were  extremely  pnzzled  about  it,  and  many  of  them  went  back  to  their 
own  country  believing  that  it  was  the  Government  that  had  done  it; 
that  they  had  tampered  with  the  rupee  in  some  shape  or  other  and 
caused  them  serious  loss.  I  know  from  my  weekly  corresiK)ndence  at 
that  time  that  many  of  the  agents  in  Kurrachee  wrote  to  Candahar 
and  elsewhere  and  told  their  correspondents  not  to  send  any  more 
wool  until  the  Sircar  or  the  Government  altered  their  policy  about  the 
rupee.  The  advance  in  exchange  was  only  a  temporary  one  and  busi- 
ness was  resumed  again  subsequently,  but  it  checked  business  seriously 
for  the  time  being.    These  are  matters  of  personal  experience. 

313.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add  about  the  evil  before  we 
come  to  the  reme^iy? — I  think  I  should  like  to  add  that  everyone  is 
apprehensive  of  the  evils  which  are  now  experienced  becoming  worse; 
people  have  more  and  more  lost  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  ru- 
pee, and  none  can  see  what  the  end  of  this  may  be;  and,  therefore, 
natives  and  merchants  alike  hesitate  to  enter  into  fature  operations — 
forward  operations.  I  would  mention  that  the  trade  of  India  is  almost 
entirely  carried  on  now  by  means  of  forward  operations,  at  all  events 
in  the  leading  staples.  You  have  got  to  buy  forward;  you  have  got  to 
sell  forward;  and  no  one  can  see  what  is  going  to  happen  between  the 
time  you  buy  and  the  time  the  goods  come  on  the  market  for  sale  and 
delivery.  Indian  produce,  such  as  wheat  and  cotton — nearly  every 
particle  of  it  that  comes  to  this  country  is  all  arranged  for  by  forward 
sales.  Similarly,  nearly  all  the  Manchester  goods  are  bought  forward, 
sometimes  six  months,  and  merchants  and  natives  naturally  hesitate 
to  enter  into  contracts  under  such  circumstances. 

314.  In  your  view,  is  it  merely  the  uncertainty  that  has  done  harm 
OF  has  the  fall  itself  done  harm? — Oh,  the  fall  itself  has  done  harm, 
but  the  harm  has  been  aggravated  by  fluctuations,  and  both  of  these 
affect  prices. 

315.  That  is  what  I  mean! — ^Yes. 

316.  Is  it  the  fluctuations  merely! — ^Both. 

317.  Or  the  fact  that  the  exchange  is  lower  than  it  wast — I  should 
say  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  exchange  being  lower  than  it  was  as  the 
daily  fluctuations,  the  hourly  fluctuations;  they  disconcert  people  and 
upset  people's  minds,  to  the  detriment  of  business. 

318.  You  are  aware  of  the  proposal  of  the  Indian  Currency  Associ- 
ation as  regards  the  remedy  for  the  state  of  things  that  you  have 
described! — Yes,  that  is  contained  in  paragraph  27  of  their  petition. 

319.  Yes;  what  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  those  proposals! — I  de- 
sire to  speak  with  more  hesitation  about  the  future  than  about  the 
past,  because,  speaking  as  I  haye  done  of  the  past,  I  am  speaking  from 
practical  experience;  but  as  regards  the  future,  the  subject  being  an 
extremely  difficult  one,  I  should  wish  the  committee  to  understand  that 
I  speak  with  reservation.  Having,  however,  thought  the  matter  over 
very  carefully,  and  read  for  years  past  everything  that  I  could  lay  my 
hands  upon  in  connection  with  this  question,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  in  the  event  of  the  International  Conference  resulting  in 
nothing,  India  must  be  left  to  deal  with  the  question  herself,  and  I  see 
nothing  else  for  it  but  a  gold  standard.  That  is  the  conclusion  I  have 
arrived  at,  to  base  the  silver  currency  of  the  country  upon  a  gold  stand- 
ard, to  bring  about  stability  in  the  exchange. 
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320.  Supposing  that  some  such  scheme  were  adopted,  do  yon  think 
that  it  would  involve  necessarily  the  holding  of  a  large  amoont  of  gold, 
or  the  using  of  a  large  amount  of  gold  in  the  currency  of  India f — ^Not 
Beeessarily  at  first,  anyhow  j  certainly  I  should  say  not.  That  question 
has  been  very  fully  dealt  with  at  the  public  meetings  held  in  Calcutta 
and  in  Bombay.  I  have  read  a  report  of  these  with  great  attention  as 
being,  I  may  say,  the  latest  and  the  most  reliable  public  utterances 
\jtjH>n  the  subject.  I  have  compared  what  has  been  said  in  Calcutta  and 
in  Bombay,  and  I  lean  very  much  to  the  idea  of  the  accountant-gen- 
eral in  Bombay  as  to  his  view  of  the  best -method  of  introducing  gold 
as  the  standard. 

321.  What  is  the  document  to  which  yon  are  referring! — ^Two  pam- 
phlets containing  reports  of  meetings  lately  held  in  Calcutta  and  Bom- 
bay, which  I  have  brought  with  me. 

322.  Will  you  read  us  the  passages  that  yon  think  most  important! — 
Yes;  and  I  will  be  very  pleased  to  leave  those  papers.  Mr.  Cox,  the 
accountant-general 

323.  Where  is  this! — ^This  is  at  Bombay.*  In  speaking  of  the  sug- 
gested gold  currency,  Mr.  Cox,  the  accountant-general,  says:  "My 
resolution  suggests  that  such  a  haven  of  refuge  may  be  found  in  a  sys- 
tem based  upon  the  closing  of  our  mints  against  silver,  and  the  declara- 
tion of  a  gold  standard;  that  is  to  say,  of  a  fixed  value  for  our  rupee 
expressed  in  the  money  language  of  those  countries  which  have  a  gold 
currency,  and  with  whom  we  principally  deal.  And  here  we  are  often 
asked,  both  by  Mends  and  opponents,  to  give  a  ftill  and  detailed  ac- 
count of  how  such  a  scheme  should  be  worked.  It  api)ears  to  me,  how- 
ever, to  be  unreasonable  to  expect  complete  details  at  the  present  time.'' 
I  sympathise  with  that  feeling.  The  subject  requires  very  ftdl  and  care- 
ful consideration  before  these  details  can  be  decided  upon.  I  will  try, 
however,  to  give  you  a  general  idea  of  how  it  seems  to  me  this  scheme 
could  be  worked.  Yon  are  aware  that  the  balance  of  trade  has  always 
been,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  always  will  be,  in  favour  of  India.  India 
requires  less  of  the  products  of  other  countries  than  other  countries 
require  of  the  products  of  India;  so  that,  when  fh>m  time  to  time  the 
balance  is  struck,  it  is  found  that  something  is  due  to  India,  and,  since 
India  requires  no  more  of  foreign  commodities  than  she  has  received, 
it  has  to  be  paid  to  her  in  the  precious  metals.  It  is  at  present  paid 
both  in  gold  and  silver,  but  chiefly  in  silver.  During  the  year  ended 
31st  March  last  our  imxK)rts  of  gold  amounted  to  2^  crores  ^  (that  is,  trwo 
and  a  quarter  millions),  while  our  imports  of  silver  came  to  nine  "  crores^ 
(♦.  c,  nine  millions).  "  The  gold  has  been  used  for  hoarding  or  for  manu- 
facture of  jewelry,  the  silver  mostly  for  the  purposes  of  currency.  The 
English  merchant,  or  the  banker  to  whom  he  transfers  his  liability,  is, 
therefore,  generally  under  a  necessity  to  become  possessed  of  rupees  in 
India,  and  he  has  at  present  two  modes  in  which  he  can  procure  them. 
He  can  apply  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  learn  at  what  price  he  will 
sell  his  ready  coined  rupees  in  India.  And,  if  he  thinks  the  secretary  of 
state's  price  is  too  high,  he  can  turn  to  the  silver  market  and  purchase 
silver  bullion,  which  he  can  ship  to  India  and  have  converted  into 
rux)ees  at  our  mints  after  some  little  delay.  The  consequence  of  this 
is  that  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  silver  merchant  are  constantly 
bidding  against  one  another." 

That  I  have  always  thought  to  be  a  particularly  weak  i>o8itioiu 
There  are  two  sellers  and  one  buyer;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  the  seller 


*  See  page  288. 
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of  silver  and  there  is  the  secretary  of  state  as  a  seller  as  welL  The 
exchange  banks  are  practically  the  only  bayers,  and  the  natural  ten- 
dency upon  the  part  of  the  banks  is  to  play  off  the  one  against  the  other, 
and  to  take  council  drafts  only  when  they  can  get  them  at  a  l-32nd 
more  favourable  rate,  or  silver  if  they  can  get  it  at  a  l-32nd  more 
favourable  rate,  and  out  goes  the  silver  to  Bombay,  to  be  carted  direct 
to  the  mint  and  made  into  rupees,  whether  the  rupees  are  really  wanted 
at  the  time  or  not  for  currency  purposes.  During  the  present  year,  at 
the  present  time  for  example,  the  Indian  treasuries  and  the  Presidency 
banks  have  been  overflowing  with  money,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
coinage  of  rupees  has  gone  on  as  merrily  as  ever,  the  rupees  going  into 
the  reserve  treasuries,  where  the  money  was  not  really  wanted.  But, 
if  the  Indian  mints  are  closed  to  the  tiee  coinage  of  silver,  this  compe- 
tition will  cease.  It  would,  I  think,  be  necessary  to  exclude  silver 
bullion  from  India  by  imi>()sing  a  prohibitory  imxK)rt  duty."  That 
means  silver  bullion  imported  not  for  minting  purposes,  but  sold  for 
other  purposes,  such  as  to  the  native  states,  for  example,  who  do  buy 
silver  to  a  considerable  extent  •*  Otherwise  there  would  be  a  risk  of 
bullion  circulating  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  a  bullion  price  ex- 
isting together  with  a  rupee  price."  That  is  to  say,  that  the  mint  price 
might  then  vary  with  the  outside  market  price  of  silver  sent  out  for 
local  sale.  "  If  this  were  done,  the  secreta^  of  state  would  have  com- 
mand of  the  rupee  market,  and  could  demand  from  the  merchant  or 
banker  any  price  within  reason  which  he  chose  to  ask.  Everyone  of 
course  wishes  to  know  what  price  he  will  ask,  but  that  is  a  detail  which 
cannot  now  be  decided.  A  little  while  ago  the  general  impression 
seemed  to  be  that  though  2«.  was  out  of  the  question  a  Is.  6d.  rupee 
would  probably  be  productive  on  the  whole  of  good.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, exchange  has  fallen  still  further;  and  when  this  question  comes 
to  be  settled  it  may  be  decided  that  the  value  of  the  rupee  must  be 
fixed  at  something  lower  than  Is.  6d.  And  after  all  it  is  very  impor- 
tant for  us  to  remember  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  high  rate  of  exchange 
that  India  requires  as  a  fixed  rate."  That  I  quite  agree  with.  ^'Theques- 
tion  then  arises  as  to  what  extent  should  the  secretary  of  state  sell  his 
rupees.  Should  he  limit  himself  to  securing  only  so  much  gold  as.,  is 
needed  for  paying  India's  home  charges!  If  so,  the  banks  will  be 
forced  to  export  gold  to  India  and  to  have  it  coined  at  our  Indian 
mints.  But,  as  such  a  procedure  would  make  it  diflicult  for  the  gry- 
ernment  of  India  to  accumulate  a  reserve  of  gold,  I  anticipate  that  che 
secretary  of  state  will  continue  to  sell  his  rupees  for  gold  as  long  as 
the  demand  for  rupees  lasts,  and,  if  we  are  really  to  have  a  gold  cur- 
rency, that  he  will  remit  to  India,  to  be  cx>ined  into  Indian  money,  aU 
the  gold  he  himself  does  not  require."  (Then  he  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  reserve,  and  the  point  you  raised,  my  lord.)  "  What,  then,  will 
be  done  with  the  gold  coinaget  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  at  once 
put  into  circulation."  I  might  x>^rhaps  be  x>^rmitted  to  say,  with 
reference  to  that,  that  during  the  years  I  have  been  in  India  I  have 
noticed  that  currency  notes  have  come  much  more  into  every-day  use 
than  silver.  Twenty  years  ago  a  native  bringing  money  to  your  ofSce 
for  the  payment  of  goods  would  probably  dnve  up  to  your  door  in  a 
conveyance  with  a  lot  of  bags  of  silver.  Kow  the  great  bulk  of  your 
receipts  are  paid  into  your  ofSce  in  the  shax)e  of  currency  notes,  the 
inference  being  that  he  does  not  receive  silver  to  the  same  extent  now 
as  he  did  in  payment  of  the  goods  which  he  sells.  I  think  that,  even 
with  a  gold  currency,  notes  would  be  chiefly  used. 
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334.  That  indicates  a  change  of  habitf — ^A  change  of  habit.  The 
natives  have  become  much  more  accustomed  to  the  currency  notes. 

325.  l^ot  a  currency  change,  but  merely  the  habit  of  using  the  notes 
instead  of  the  silver  itself !— Yes,  quite  so.  **  In  exchange  for  them 
government  had  received  upwards  of  24  crores  of  silver  rupees.  Of 
^ese,  eight  crores  are  permitted  to  be  invested  in  government  promis- 
sory notes,  and  thus  to  be  returned  to  the  market.  The  balance  of  16 
crores  is  securely  locked  up  in  our  currency  vaults,  and  is  useless  for 
purposes  of  trade,  its  place  being  taken  by  the  currency  notes  them- 
selves. As  gold  was  received  ^m  the  secretary  of  state  it  could 
easily  be  placed  in  the  currency  vaults,  and  an  equivalent  value  of 
silver  issued  in  order  to  replenish  the  money  market.  It  would,  I  im- 
agine, take  some  two  years  to  replace  our  silver  currency  reserve  witii  a 
reserve  of  gold."  That  is  to  say,  the  16  crores  which  he  speaks  ot 
^  And  during  this  time  the  government  of  India,  if  it  had  not  yet  de- 
cided upon  a  settled  scheme,  would  be  carefully  considering  what 
course  should  be  eventually  pursued  in  introducing  the  gold  coin  into 
the  markef  Mr.  Cox  here  deals  with  this  question  from  the  point  of 
view  that  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  put  gold  in  circulation  at  once. 
The  gold  going  out  might  be  placed  in  reserve  at  first. 

326.  But  would  it  be  necessary,  according  to  that  viewt  Perhaps 
you  will  give  us  your  view,  in  the  first  instance,  as  to  fixing  the  ratio 
or  the  limit  beyond  which  the  government  would  not  raise  the  vfdne 
of  the  mi>eet — I  think  the  declaration  of  gold  as  the  standard  and  the 
fixing  of  the  ratio  would  be  the  initial  step;  and  that,  I  should  say, 
would  involve  the  closing  of  the  mints  against  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
not  against  the  coinage  of  silver,  but  against  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
as  now. 

327.  When  you  said  coinage,  but  not  free  coinage,  I  understood  you 
to  mean  that  the  mints  would  no  longer  be  open  for  anyone  who  cared 
to  send  silver  there  to  have  it  coined,  but  that  the  government  would 
themselves  coin  a  certain  amount  of  silver t — [Precisely;  the  govern- 
ment would  regulate  the  amount  requiring  to  be  coined  for  currency 
purposes. 

328.  Having  a  ratio  fixed  t — Having  a  ratio  fixed  at,  I  should  say,  a 
moderate  rate,  and,  if  I  might  say  so,  with  some  notice;  that  is  to  say, 
I  do  not  think  the  change  should  be  made  to  take  effect  at  once.  I  say 
this  in  the  interest  of  the  banks,  for  instance,  who  I  know  buy  silver 
forward  or  make  forward  contracts  for  silver,  as  they  can  not  get  coun- 
cil drafts  forward,  and  have  to  secure  themselves  against  mercantile 
bills  purchased  in  India.  The  only  way  that  .they  can  do  so  is  to  buy 
silver  forward;  so,  if  you  were  suddenly  to  raise  the  rate  of  exchange 
from  Is.  to  1^.  4d.  or  Is.  5d.,  or  whatever  the  ratio  might  be,  it  would 
not  only  be  awkward  for  business  but  I  am  afraid  it  would  hit  the 
banks. 

329.  What  length  of  time  forward! — I  could  not  speak  with  definite- 
ness  upon  that  point.  I  have  it  both  from  the  sellers  of  silver  and  from 
the  buyer  sof  silver  that  forward  contracts  are  made,  but  I  have  not 
seen  contracts. 

330.  You  do  not  know  what  the  practice  is  in  that  respectt— I  know 
that  the  practice  is  to  buy  forward. 

331.  Tou  do  not  know  what  the  {practice  is  with  respect  to  forward 
contracts  t — ^I  should  say  that  would  depend  upon  the  operations  of 
the  banks  in  India;  for  example,  the  people  who  are  selling  cotton  for 
March  and  April  shipment  now  want  to  secure  their  exchangei  and 
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they  go  to  one  of  the  exchange  banks  in  India  {uid  offer  their  bills  for 
sale.  The  bank  buys  those  bills  at  a  certain  rate  of  exchange,  and  the 
prudent  and  proper  thing  for  a  banker  to  do  is  to  cover  such  operations 
as  soon  as  they  possibly  can.  He  may  not  be  able  to  cover  by  the  pur- 
chase of  mercantile  bills  here  against  goods  going  out  to  India;  he  can 
not  get  council  drafts  forward;  and  5  he  can  cover  by  buying  silver 
he  would  naturally  do  so. 

332.  !Now,  supposing  that  there  were  a  gold  standard  determined 
upon  a  ratio  fixed,  and  that  that  were  announced  not  to  come  into 
operation  for  some  time,  as  you  suggest,  what  would  be  the  effect  in 
the  meantime  upon  the  silver  market  and  the  exchange,  do.  you  sup- 
pose; supposing  the  ratio  fixed  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  exchange  f — ^Yes;  then  I  should  think  that  exchange 
would  gradually  advance.  Silver,  on  the  other  hand,  would  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  depend  upon  the  secretary  of  state's  purchases.  I  should 
expect  isilver  to  decline  in  price,  but  that  would  to  a  very  large  extent 
depend  upon  what  may  be  the  result  of  this  conference.  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate that  much  will  be  done  there.  Supposing  nothing  to  be  done, 
and  supposing  the  step  you  mention  should  take  place,  I  should  say 
silver  would  give  way  in  price,  and  exchange  would  gradually  advance, 
until  the  time  came  when  the  ratio  would  be  reached. 

333.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  momentary  effect;  that  perma- 
nently the  decline  of  silver  would  be  greater  than  if  the  present  system 
were  to  continue,  supposing  India  still  to  have  a  large  amount  pur- 
chased for  the  purposes  of  currency! — I  think,  if  India  ceased  to  buy 
silver  as  largely  as  she  does  now,  I  should  look  for  a  decline  in  prices. 
How  &r  that  decline  would  go  it  is  impossible  to  say;  that  would  de- 
pend a  very  great  deal  upon  the  action  of  America  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction; and  in  the  course  of  time  that  would  naturally  get  to  the 
lowest  point  when  production  would  begin  to  fall  off,  and  then  silver, 
I  would  naturally  supi)ose,  would  probably  improve  in  price;  but  how 
low  we  may  go  it  is  very  difficult  for  anyone  to  form  an  opinion. 

334.  Now  you  have  given  us  your  view  as  to  the  effect  of  announcing 
such  a  policy  upon  exchange  and  upon  the  silver  market,  what  do  you 
think  would  be  the  eff'ect  as  regards  existing  contracts  oi  fixing  a  ratio 
ahead  in  the  way  you  have  suggested!  Would  the  suggestion  be  that 
you  should  stop  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  once! — Yes,  I  think  so, 

335.  At  once;  you  would  not  wait! — ^No,  I  think  not;  I  think  the 
Government  should  take  the  mints  into  their  own  hands — ^the  supply 
of  the  mints — ^fix  the  ratio;  dose  the  mints. 

336.  Fix  the  ratio  at  once,  but  not  let  it  come  into  operation! — Fix 
the  ratio  and  close  the  mints,  or  announce  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Qovemment  to  do  so  on  a  certain  day — to  fix  the  ratio  and  close 
the  mints. 

337.  Mr.  Courtney.  Then  the  closing  of  the  mints  would  be  at  a 
ftiture  date,  as  well  as  the  adoption  of  the  ratio! — Yes,  I  think  that 
probably  would  answer. 

338.  Mr.  OuRRiB.  If  the  ratio  were  declared  for  a  fiiture  date,  would 
not  silver  be  speculatively  shipped  to  India  in  large  quantities,  in  order 
to  participate  in  the  higher  price! — During  the  interval  ! 

339.  Yes,  supposing  the  ratio  were  fixed  to  take  effect  three  months 
hence,  would  it  not  be  offering  a  premium  upon  all  silver!  Suppos- 
ing, for  the  sake  of  argument,  1«.  4<7.  was  the  ratio  declared,  and  you 
were  to  give  three  months'  notice,  everybody  would  scrape  silver  to- 
gether and  send  it  to  a  certain  market! — ^At  the  present  moment  there 
will  be  a  Id.  profit  in  doing  so;  I  quite  see  that. 
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340.  Chairman.  Yoa  would  stop  the  free  coinage  at  once,  so  that 
those  who  were  shipping  it  to  India  would  not  be  able  to  turn  it  into 
rupees! — ^My  idea  was  to  close  the  mints,  in  order  to  prevent  silver  from 
being  sent  out  in  that  way. 

341.  Mr.  CuRBiE.  Then  how,  may  I  ask  you,  would  you  save  the  ex- 
change banks  who  have  bought  forward,  because,  if  silver  were  de- 
monetised and  they  could  not  send  it  in  for  coinage,  surely  they  would 
lose  upon  itf — ^Yes,  I  quite  see  that;  I  wish  to  safeguard  that  point. 

342.  How  would  you  get  over  the  diflftculty  t — ^It  is  a  difficult  x>osition« 
Of  course  my  view  was  to  try  and  save  the  banks  as  regards  those  for- 
ward contracts,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  banks,  in  anticipation 
of  something  of  this  kind  taking  place,  may  themselves  cease  making 
those  forward  contracts. 

343.  Would  not  a  better  plan  be  this:  Supposing  you  close  the 
mints,  let  the  banks  themselves  or  let  the  public  themselves  fix  the 
ratio,  because,  I  imagine,  the  next  timiB  after  the  closing  of  the  mints 
that  the  secretary  of  state  offered  his  bills  for  sale,  the  banks  would 
have  to  make  a  gold  price  in  competition  with  each  other;  they  would 
have  to  make  a  price  for  them,  would  they  nott — For  the  council  draits  t 

344.  For  the  council  drafts  f — ^Yes. 

345.  What  rate  would  that  bet— I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. ' 

346.  Chairman.  Would  they  have  to  bid  a  somewhat  higher  rate 
than  if  the  mints  were  opened! — ^Yes:  I  think  so. 

347.  Mr.  OuRRiB.  Would  not  that  oe  a  way  of  getting  over  the  diffi- 
culty!— It  seems  a  feasible  way. 

348.  Did  you  not  suggest  that  a  duty  should  be  put  upon  silver! — 
No,  sir. 

349.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say  that  a  duty  should  be  put  on 
silver! — That  is  what  Mr.  Cox  suggests,  with  reference  to  silver  im- 
ported for  other  than  minting  purposes. 

350.  And  you  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Cox  in  that! — ^No.  Much  the 
same  thing,  in  another  form,  was  suggest  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  the 
other  day,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  that. 

351.  But  surely  it  would  not  be  wise  to  put  an  import  duty  on  silver, 
if  you  shut  the  mints! — ^No,  I  don^t  think  so. 

352.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  natives  of  India  should  not  import 
sUver  for  their  own  purposes,  if  they  choose! — ^I  see  no  objection  to  that 
at  all. 

353.  Chairman.  But,  supposing  you  allowed  the  fixing  of  the  ratio 
by  competition  in  the  way  suggested  by  Mr.  Bertram  Currie,  would  it 
not  be  necessary  to  fix  a  limit  beyond  which  you  would  not  go,  other- 
wise you  might  have  such  a  great  advance  in  the  rupees,  such  a  con- 
tinuous Mid  great  advance  as  to  intensify  the  evil! — ^I  think  that  that 
would  be  so.  I  think  the  ratio  would  require  to  be  fixed,  beyond  which 
the  secretary  of  state  was  not  to  go  on  selling.  I. think  so;  otherwise 
you  do  not  have  a  fixed  ratio. 

354.  Mr.  CuRRiB.  You  mean  to  say  the  secretary  of  state  eould 
refuse  offers  if  they  were  too  advantageous! — ^No;  not  idtogether  that; 
I  think  we  must  start  off  by  fixing  a  ratio. 

355.  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  that  a  ratio  might  be  fixed  at  some 
fiature  date,  but  that  in  the  meantime  it  would  be  a  question  within 
that  limit  of  comj^etition! — I  think  so. 

356.  Which  would  probably  gradually  raise  it  to  that  limit  by  the 
time  when  it  was  to  come  into  operation! — ^That  is  my  feeling. 

357.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  But,  supposing  that  the  mints  were  closed 
to  the  coinage  of  silver,  there  should  be  a  ratio  beyond  which  the  Gov* 
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emmeTit  shoald  not  go  without  coining  more  silver  ;  you  wonld  not  give 
the  Indian  Government  power  to  close  the  mints  indefinitely,  would 
youf — ^Against  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

358.  So  as  to  give  them  power  to  raise  the  ratio  to  any  extent  that 
they  pleased  f — ^I  think  that  is  almost  too  remote  a  point  to  consider.  I 
know  many  people  do  entertain  the  idea,  that  at  some  future  time  it 
might  be  found  practicable  and  beneficial  to  raise  the  standard.  I  have 
never  gone  so  deeply  into  the  question  as  to  consider  what  might  happen 
in  that  respect.  Some  people  entertain  the  idea  that  some  day  we  may 
get  back  to  a  28.  rupee.  I  have  not  got  that  feeling  at  all  ^  I  do  not  en- 
tertain that  idea. 

359.  Mr.  GURRIE.  But  would  not  the  rate  that  the  banks  would  fix 
in  competition  be  probably  based  upon  calculations  which  in  themselves 
would  be  sound,  as  to  the  price  which  the  coined  rupees  should  be 
worth f — ^I  think  to  a  certain  extent  that  would  be  so. 

360.  Are  not  the  public,  with  the  assistance  of  the  higgling  of  the 
market,  better  qualified  than  the  secretary  of  state  would  be,  with 
many  of  the  facts  either  not  before  him  or  imi>ossible  to  obtain  f  For 
example-— many  predict  that  it  would  have  various  effects  upon  various 
I)eople  interested  in  the  exchange,  but  it  is  impossible  to  decide  oft- 
hand  what  the  effect  would  bet — As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  banks  have 
now  very  much  the  fixing  of  the  rate  of  exchange;  they  fix  the  prices 
at  which  they  tender  for  council  drafts,  or  at  which  they  buy  silver, 
by  the  prices  they  buy  or  at  which  they  know  they  can  buy  mercantile 
bills  in  India. 

361.  Well,  the  only  new  factor  would  be  that  silver  would  no  longer 
be  an  alternative  for  the  secretary  of  state's  drafts! — ^Tes. 

362.  All  the  other  elements  of  calculation  would  remain  f — ^I  think  so. 

363.  Chairman.  Supposing  the  ratio  were  fixed  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested, what  do  you  think  would  be  its  effect  on  the  trade  in  the  prod- 
ucts exported  from  India,  such  as  tea,  wheat,  and  so  onf — ^That,  I 
know  to  be  one  of  the  difficulties — one  of  the  objections  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  gold  standard — India's  trade  with  lulver-using  countries 
such  as  China  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 

364.  And  also  India's  trade,  as  is  alleged,  in  competition  with  silver- 
using  countries f — ^That  has  been  dealt  with  very  exhaustively  in  the 
discussion  which  has  taken  place  in  India.  Some  people  hold,  for 
example,  that  the  Indian  opium  revenue  would  go.  I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  likely,  unless  the  depreciation  of  silver  should  fall  to  a  terrible 
extent  yet.  That,  I  thiak,  will  adjust  itself  in  this  way:  The  tendency 
would  be  for  the  price  of  opium  to  give  way  in  India  and  to  advance 
in  China,  because  the  Chinaman  must  have  his  Indian  opium.  I  think 
prices  would  draw  together  in  that  way.  Then  as  regards  tea.  Well, 
1  see  from  pretty  confident  opinions  expressed  by  men  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  India  and  China  trade,  that  India  would  be  capable,  with 
a  much  higher  rupee  than  we  have  now,  of  holding  her  own  against 
China  iu  the  matter  of  tea,  owing  to  the  local  taxation  put  upon  China 
tea  or  which  China  tea  has  to  bear. 

366.  Perhaps  you  could  favour  us  with  some  of  those  statements. 

366.  Sir  Begin ald  Welby.  What  are  those  statements  that  you  are 
going  to  readf — ^This  is  a  print  of  the  meetings  that  took  place  in  Cal- 
cutta and  Bombay.    It  is  a  special  print,  from  which  I  quoted  before. 

367.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  What  is  the  date  of  it  f — ^It  bears  no  date — ^it  bears 
the  date  of  the  meetings. 

368.  Chairman.  When  were  the  meetings  held!— On  the  13th  of 
July  the  meeting  was  held  in  Calcutta^  and  on  the  10th  of  August  the 
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meeting  was  held  in  Bombay.  Mr.  Mackay,*  in  speaking  npon  the  sub- 
ject of  tea  at  page  6,  says,  ^<In  some  quarters  we  are  told  that  if  China 
retains  a  silver  standard  while  India  adopts  a  gold  one.  China  will  get 
the  better  of  India  in  tea.  Well,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Bell-Irving,  who  is 
largely  interested  in  Indian  tea,  and  knows  something  about  China"  (Mr. 
Bell-Irving  is  a  member  of  the  fbrm  of  Jardine,  Skinner  &  Co.,  and 
they  are  represented  in  China;  they  have  establishments  in  China) 

369.  In  India  do  they  deal  in  teat — ^They  are  connected  with  tea. 

370.  They  are  connected  both  with  the  Indian  tea  trade  and  the 
China  tea  trade! — "Mr.  Bell-Irving,  who  is  largely  interested  in  Indian 
tea,  and  knows  something  about  China,  tells  us  that  it  is  questionable 
if  the  difference  of  exchange  will^  in  the  &ce  of  the  "heavy  lekin 
duties" — I  do  not  know  what  "lekin  duties"  mean 

371.  Lieut  Oen.  SxRACHET.It  is  local  duties!— "The  heavy  lekin 
duties  and  low  range  of  prices  in  China  lead  to  a  material  increase  in 
tea  exports  from  that  country.  But,  gentlemen,  I  would  venture  to  go 
further  than  this,  and  I  would  say  that  China's  silver  standard,  af^r 
we  have  adopted  a  gold  one,  will  materially  tend  to  drive  her  tea  lands 
oat  of  cultivation  altogether,  for  this  reason,  that  the  value  of  the  sil- 
ver which  she  will  get  in  exchange  for  her  tea  will  not  be  su£Bcient  to 
pay  for  the  clothing  and  food  of  her  laborers."  That  is  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Mackay.  Then  he  si)eaks  at  more  length  upon  the 
subject.  He  takes  up  the  different  industries.  On  the  subject  of  tea 
he  says:  "  Some  people  interested  in  tea  tell  you  when  they  sell  their 
tea  at  home,  if  exchange  is  low,  they  are  able  to  buy  more  rupees  with 
the  proceeds,  and  that  the  rupees  so  far  satisfy  their  tea-garden  coolies 
and  their  managers  and  assistants  just  as  well  at  Is.  3d.  as  at  1«.  6e2., 
and  that,  therefore,  they  rather  favor  a  low  rupee.  They  admit  frankly 
enough  that  it  may  be  a  little  hard  on  the  coolie  and  on  the  European 
staff  to  give  them  the  same  number  of  coins  when  these  coins  have 
declined  in  value;  and  they  also  admit  that  the  time  will  come,  if  the 
rupee  goes  on  depreciating,  when  the  cost  of  labor  and  management 
will  be  bound  to  rise.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the^  say  it  has  not  done 
so.  Now,  gentlemen,  a  mistake  is  made  when  it  is  thought  that  as 
good  a  sterling  price  is  got  for  tea  with  exchange  at  Is.  3d.  as  with  ex- 
change at  Is.  M.  The  course  of  prices  proves  that  such  is  not  the 
case."  He  gives  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  speech  the  Indian  prices 
of  tea,  to  show  that  they  have  fallen  between  1873  and  1892. 

372.  Chairman.  But  one  suggestion  made  is  this:  Is  it  not  that  the 
sterling  prices  do  foil,  provided  that  the  same  number  of  rupees  is 
obtained  in  India;  that  if  they  were  competing  with  a  silver-using 
country  they  would  be  able  to  take  a  lower  sterling  price  producing 
the  same  number  of  rupees,  while  India,  with  a  fixed  exchange,  would 
not  be  able  to  do  so;  that  is  the  argument,  is  it  not! — ^That  is  the 
argument. 

373.  Is  there  any  answer  to  that;  that  does  not  seem  to  be  met  by 
the  paragraph  that  you  have  just  read!— I  think  the  opening  passage 
of  the  paragraph  supplied  the  answer.  I  will  just  conclude  the  para- 
graph I  was  reading.  "  But,  even  if  the  sterling  price  did  not  decline, 
and  exchange  went  down  to  a  shilling,  and  coolies'  wages  did  not  rise, 
and  the  European  staff  could  be  got  to  work  for  the  same  rux>ee  sal- 
aries, what  about  the  value  of  tea  property! — Suppose  a  man  brings 
out  10,(K)0f.  at  Is.  6d.  and  puts  it  into  a  tea  garden;  that  tea  garden 
costs  him  a  lakh  and  30,000  rupees.    He  goes  merrily  on,  helping  the 

*  See  page  309. 
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mpee  in  its  downward  coarse,  because  ^  it's  good  for  tea,'  and  the  rapee 
goes  down  to  a  shilling.  By  and  by  the  time  comes  when  he  has  had 
enough  of  India,  and  he  wants  to  gather  his  assets  under  his  own  eye 
in  England,  and  he  sells  his  garden.  Now,  suppose  he  gets  his  own 
money  back  again,  a  lakh  aud  30,000  rupees,  when  he  comes  to  trans- 
fer that  money  to  England,  instead  of  his  old  original  10,000^.  he  finds 
he  is  the  happy  possessor  of  only  6,500{.  Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  what 
has  hapx)ened  in  the  past,  as  numerous  indigo  and  tea  planters  can  tell 
you,  and  the  sooner  the  remedy  is  established  the  better  it  will  be  for 
everybody."    That  is  the  position. 

374.  That  bears  upon  the  point  of  the  check  to  the  investment  of 
money  in  India,  so  long  as  the  rupee  is  of  uncertain  value  f — ^Yes.  He 
gives  in  a  table  here  the  prices  from  1873  to  1892 — ^the  rupee  prices. 
He  is  meeting  the  arguments  of  the  local  press  in  India. 


TeMf. 

(good  Sooehong). 

Indigo 
(good). 

1873 

100 
82 
66 

60 
41 

100 
112 
108 
88 
U 

1880 

1885 

1890 

1802 

The  100  in  1873  is  the  starting  point.  These  are  the  rupee  prices. 
He  deals  with  indigo  in  the  same  way;  but  I  may  say  that  indigo  is  a 
very  fluctuating  article.  The  crop  is  very  variable:  the  English  price 
has  recently  advanced  very  greatiy,  and  therefore  these  prices  here  are 
more  fluctuating.  He  starts  at  100  in  1873j  in  1880  it  goes  to  112  5  in 
1886  it  goes  to  103;  in  1890  it  is  down  to  86;  and  in  1892  it  is  only  74. 
These  are  the  percentages.  Then,  I  think,  the  point  you  raised  was  as 
to  sterling  values  f 

375.  Yesf — ^Thatis  to  say,  whether  the  sterling  price  had  not  fallen. 

376.  Sir  Begin AU)  Welby.  Are  those  the  prices  of  tea  in  the  Indian 
tea  market! — Tes;  they  have  public  sales  in  Calcutta  of  Indian  tea.  I 
cannot  assist  the  committee  with  sterling  quotations,  but  everyone 
knows  that  the  price  of  tea  has  fallen  enormously  in  the  home  markets 
here. 

377.  Chairman.  Did  the  sterling  price  of  tea  go  up  much  in  1890  ^1, 
the  time  when  the  rupee  was  so  highf — No,  there  was  very  little  move- 
ment, so  far  as  I  am  aware;  it  is  very  largely  supplied  of  course  from 
different  countries — ^India,  and  now  Ceylon  is  supplying  tea  very  largely, 
in  competition  with  China.  There  was  no  movement— no  important 
movrement — in  the  English  market  here.  That  exchange  advance  was 
only  temporary. 

378.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  Did  it  affect  the  relations  between  India 
and  China f — ^That  advance  in  exchange  f 

379.  The  rise  in  exchange  f — No;  exchanges  now  as  between  India  and 
China  are  on  the  same  platform — that  is  the  i>oint  that  is  raised  with 
reference  to  the  introduction  of  a  gold  standard  into  India,  while  leav- 
ing China  out. 

380.  Yes,  but  did  the  rise  operate  in  any  way  as  between  India  and 
China  in  the  comx>etition  between  themf — I  am  not  aware  that  it  did, 
sir. 

381.  For  the  European  market  f — ^I  am  not  aware  that  it  did. 

382.  Chatbman.  During  the  last  year,  when  the  rupee  has  been  lower 
than  ever,  can  you  tell  us  whether  the  sterling  price  of  tea  haa  been 
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lower  than  evert — ^We  are  not  practically  interested  in  tea,  but  I  might 
give  my  own  personal  experience.  I  bought  a  chest  of  tea  the  other 
day  myself,  and  I  bought  it  at  a  lower  price  than  I  ever  bought  tea  be- 
fore.   You  can  draw  your  own  conclusions  from  that. 

383.  Mr.  GuBBEB.  Was  that  Indian  teat— No  ;  it  was  Ceylon  tea. 

384.  OHATBTVfAN.  Kow,  do  you  think  it  would  lead  to  a  great  disturb- 
ance of  trade,  if  such  a  scheme  were  adopted  as  has  been  suggested  t — 
The  introduction  of  a  gold  standard  t 

385.  Yes. — Ko,  I  do  not  think  so;  I  look  forward  with  a  very  great 
defpree  of  comfort  to  the  introduction  of  such  a  scheme,  as  affording,  so 
flEur  as  I  can  judge,  a  surer  basis  upon  which  to  conduct  business,  and 
as  a  means  of  enabling  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  conn- 
try  to  carry  on  their  business  with  more  safety. 

386.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  fix  the  ratio  in  the  way 
suggested,  and  to  maintain  the  currency  with  that  ratio  t— So  far  as  I 
can  judge,  it  would,  although  it  is  to  some  extent  an  experiment;  but, 
if  it  were  a  matter  concerning  my  own  business,  I  should  do  it. 

387.  Mr.  OuBBiE.  You  would  take  the  riskt — Yes,  certainly. 

388.  Sir  BsaiNAU)  Welb  y.  The  tea-planters  do  not  take  that  view,  do 
they  t— Some  of  them  do  not;  they  are  apprehensive  that  a  higher  rate 
of  exchange  would  not  result  in  a  higher  sterling  price,  and  they  are 
afiraid  of  China. 

389.  Chaibman.  They  entertain  thefeai-apparenti[ythat,if  India  had 
a  fbced  exchange,  and  if  the  exchange  with  China,  owing  to  the  con- 
tinuous fall  of  silver,  continued  to  fall,  China  would  be  better  able  to 
compete  with  them — ^would  be  better  able  to  take  lower  sterling  prices 
than  they  are  able  to  taket — That  is  their  contention. 

390.  And,  therefore,  would  get  back  a  portion  of  their  trade  from 
Indiat — ^Yes. 

391.  Mr.  CuBBiE.  Should  you  be  influenced  between  India  and  China 
tea  by  the  fact  that  the  mints  had  been  closed,  or  should  you  still  take 
Indian  tea  because  you  think  it  a  preferable  teat — ^I  should  prefer 
Geylon  tea,  on  its  merits,  to  what  I  call  Assam  tea,  or  China  tea. 

392.  Chaibman.  Then  you  think  that  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  tea  trade  is  in  part  a  question  of  the  taste  t — ^To  a  certain 
extent  it  ia 

393.  As  between  India  proper  and  Ceylon,  has  the  development  of 
Ceylon  been  proportionately  greater  than  Indiat — I  should  say  it  has, 
but  this  was  brought  about  by  an  altogether  different  set  of  circum- 
stances. Tea  was  tried  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  which  began  to  fail, 
owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil;  and,  as  it  succeeded  wonderfully 
well,  production  increased  with  great  rapidity  in  Ceylon,  the  ground 
being  cultivated  and  already  prepared  for  its  reception. 

394.  Mr,  Coubtnby.  Ceylon  tea  is  much  more  recent  than  Indian 
teat — ^Yes,  much  more  recent  than  Indian  tea. 

396.  And  it  has  grown  upon  Indian  tea  very  rapidly  t — Yes. 

396.  Chaibhan.  You  have  given  us  your  view  as  to  the  mischief 
done  by  fluctuations  in  exchange;  supposing  the  gold  standard  adopted, 
and  a  ratio  fixed  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the  Currency  Association, 
tlie  fluctuations  of  exchange  would  continue  a«  between  India  ana 
silver-using  countries,  such  as  China  t — If  China  and  the  Straits  adhere 
to  silver,  and  if  they  do  not  take  any  other  steps  to  keep  their  ex- 
changes level  with  those  of  India,  that  would  unquestionably  have  a 
certain  effect  upon  the  trade  now  being  carried  on  between  those  coun- 
tries; but  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  long  run  it  would  very  prcyudici-. 
ally  aftect  that  trade. 
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397.  Have  you  coosidered  at  all  -what  would  be  the  probable  effect 
of  such  a  scheme  upon  the  cotton  trade  of  India  f  I  mean  the  mauu- 
flEK^turing  tnide. — ^Tou  mean  the  mills  f 

398.  Yes. — The  Bombay  mill  industry! 

399.  Yes. — ^That  would  be  affected  in  much  the  same  way,  T  think, 
as  opium  or  tea.  Unquestionably.  I  think  t^hat  the  cotton  mills,  the 
yam-makers,  have  gained  something  by  the  fall  in  exchange;  but  a 
very  favorite  argument  of  theirs  has  l>een  that  it  is  more  owing  to  their 
geographical  position  that  they  have  developed  their  trade. 

400.  That  has  been  a  point  of  some  controversy! — ^That  has  been  an 
argument  of  their  own. 

401.  Whether  their  development  has  resulted  from  the  fall  of  ex- 
change, or  from  natural  causes,  namely,  the  proximity  of  the  cotton, 
the  development  of  the  cotton  growth,  and  so  onf — Lancashire  has 
argued  that  the  mill  industry  in  India  has  been  fostered  and  developed 
by  falling  exchange;  but  the  Indian  mill  owner  enjoys  many  advan- 
tages apart  from  any  derived  from  a  low  exchange.  He  is  much  nearer 
GMna,  and  his  cotton  and  yarn  pay  less  freight.  He  has  cheaper  labor, 
and  pays  his  way  with  depreciatal  rupees  instead  of  with  appreciatea 
gold. 

402.  I  believe  there  was  a  committee  of  the  Manchester  Ohamber  of 
Commerce  to  try  and  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  what  was  their  com- 
parative position,  and  the  result  was  that  the  committee  were  almost 
equally  divided  on  the  subject! — ^Yes. 

403.  Now,  what  effect  do  you  suppose  the  fixing  of  a  rupee  ratio  to 
gold,  in  the  manner  suggested  would  have  upon  cotton  exports  from- 
this  country  to  India,  if  any  f — I  think  that  a  stable  rate  would  be 
an  enorpious  advantage  to  Lancashire,  and  a  benefit  in  other  respects. 
I  think  the  position  of  Lancashire  as  regards  this  question  of  exchange 
has  been  the  most  unfortunate  of  all.  From  my  own  experience,  I 
should  say  that  Lancashire  has  suffered  more  than  any  other  class 
connected  with  the  Indian  trade,  and  my  reason  for  saying  so  is  this: 
When  exchange  falls,  the  natural  tendency  is  for  prices  in  India  to 
rise,  but  the  natives,  when  buying  Manchester  goods,  resist  paying 
that  enhanced  price:  they  want  to  buy  their  goods  as  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible, and  they  send  orders  home  at  very  low  limits,  and  the  Man- 
chester manufacturer  holds  out  as  long  as  he  can;  but,  having  his 
machinery,  his  mill,  and  his  workpeople,  he  is  the  first  to  give  way. 
A  good  many  years  ago,  in  conjunction  with  an  intelligent  native  mer- 
chant in  Bombay,  I  drew  up  a  statement — I  have  not  got  it — as  I  waa 
curious  to  see  who  had  been  hardest  hit  by  falling  exchange.  I  put 
down  in  one  column  the  price  of  standard  American  cotton;  then  in 
another  column  the  English  price  of  a  standard  cloth,  a  cloth  well 
known  all  over  India  everywhere;  then  in  another  column  I  put  down 
the  rupee  price,  the  average  of  each  year:  and  in  the  last  column  I  put 
down  the  average  rate  of  exchange;  and  the  conclusion  I  arrived  at  was 
that,  in  the  alteration  of  prices,  the  Manchester  man — ^the  Lancashire 
man — ^had  got  hardest  hit;  that  is,  taking  the  price  of  cotton  as  com- 
pared with  the  sterling  price  he  was  getting  for  his  goods,  the  margin 
had  narrowed  upon  him  more  than  the  Indian  price  had  changed.  The 
conclusion  I  arrived  at  was  that  the  buyer  of  the  goods  can  stand  and 
wait,  he  can  bide  his  time,  but  the  Lancashire  man  must  sell,  he  can 
not  wait;  he  must  either  shut  his  mill  up,  or  take  such  prices  as  are 
offered.    He  may  hold  out  for  a  time,  but  he  must  give  way  in  the  end. 

404.  You  think  a  stable  exchange  would  be  better! — Yes.  When  an 
advance  or  fall  takes  place  in  exchange,  the  rupee  price  taUB  or  risea. 
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405.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  The  rapee  price  did  give  way  in  1890!^ 
It  did  give  way  most  seriously. 

406.  The  year  before  lastf — ^Tes.  When  rnpee  prices  flnctnate,  Lan- 
cashire is  the  first  to  feel  the  effect  of  an  adverfie  flnctoation,  and  the 
last  to  derive  benefit  from  a  fiEtvonrable  movement. 

407.  There  is  a  constant  tendency  in  fiavonr  of  the  buyer  f — ^I  think 
60,  because  the  consumer  has  got  no  load  to  carry;  he  can  wait. 

408.  Mr.  OxTRRiB.  Did  yon  not  make  use  of  the  expression  that 
China  was  a  country  with  a  silver  standard!— No;  I  think  not,  sir.- 

409.  It  is  hardly  correct,  is  itf — ^No;  it  is  not  quite  correct 

410.  Th^re  is  no  standard  in  China,  is  there  f — ^There  is  no  standard 
in  China. 

411.  Th^e  is  no  coinage  in  China! — ^There  is  no  coinage  in  China. 

412.  The  whole  currency  is  Mexican  dollars,  as  fiftr  as  foreigners  are 
concerned  f — ^Not  altogether.  In  northern  China  the  silver  shoe  is  also 
the  medium  of  business  transactions. 

413.  Is  it  recognised  by  theGovemment;  is  it  stamped! — ^It  is  stamped. 

414.  By  the  Government  f — I  believe  so;  at  all  events,  I  have  seen  a 
wax  model  of  the  China  shoe,  and  on  it  there  are  Chinese  stamps  in 
the  wax. 

415.  SirEEomALDWELBY.  Is  not  that  done  by  Chinese!— I  am  not 
very  fiEtmiliar  with  the  China  trade;  I  was  only  the  other  day  asking  a 
friend  about  the  China  currency,  and  he  said  Chinese  shoes  were  almost 
exclusively  used  in  the  north  of  China,  and  the  Mexican  dollar  in  the 
south — the  Maria  Theresa  dollar. 

416.  Chairman.  Where  aie  the  Chinese  shoes  made t— In  China,  in 
the  shape  of  a  Chinese  shoe. 

417.  Mr.CuRRiB.  Mexican  dollars  form  thegreaterpartoftheChinese 
currency! — Exclusively,  almost,  in  southeru  China. 

418.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Has  the  importation  of  silver  into  China 
gone  on  since  silver  has  fallen! — ^You  mean  silver  bullion! 

419.  Yes:* to  be  coined,  or  silver  Mexican  dollars! — ^That  I  can  not 
speak  to;  1  Jiave  not  watched  the  shipments  to  China. 

4:^0.  Chairman.  Did  you  see  the  suggestion  made  the  other  day  that 
a  mintage  charge  of  10  per  cent  should  be  imposed  upon  silver  coin- 
age!— I  saw  that;  yes. 

421.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  that !— It  would  create 
a  margin  of  lO  per  cent  as  between  silver  and  council  drafts;  it  would 
depre>s  silver,  I  think,  and  give  council  drafts  the  benefit  to  the  extent 
of  10  per  cent.  I  think  that  it  would  hardly  have  any  other  effect  than 
that  the  exchange  banks,  in  lajring  down  money  in  India,  would  take 
council  drafts^  unless  they  could  get  silver  at  10  per  cent  less.  Aar 
regards  stability,  I  do  not  see  h<'W  it  would  affect  that  question. 

422.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  But  if  silver  fell!— It  would  pull  down  council 
drafts  too» 

423.  And  woulfl  not  the  effect  of  putting  a  duty  on  silver  be  to  some 
extent  to  lessen  the  shipment  of  silver  to  India;  is  not  the  effect  of 
putting  on  duties  generally  to  check  the  importation!— Yes;  that  is  the 
general  effect. 

424.  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  you  put  on  a  very  large  mintage 
rate — take  an  extreme  case— that  would  be  practically  interfering  with 
the  free  coinage  of  silver! — ^Yes,  the  question  has  been  considered  from 
another  point  of  view,  I  think.  Sir  John  Lubbock  said  that  he  thought 
this  was  a  question  which  had  not  been  considered  previously;  but  it 
has  been  dealt  with  ih>m  the  point  of  view  of  putting  on  an  import  duty 
instead  of  a  ooinage  charge*    Many  people  have  thought  that  the 
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import  duty  would  be  better,  inasmucli  as  it  would  catch  silver  not 
intended  for  the  mint,  that  is  to  say,  silver  sent  out  to  India  for  the 
purpose  of  being  transferred  to  native  states;  but  that  is  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  Mackay.  His  rem'ark  upon  that  point  is:  ^^  As  to  a  seignorage  on 
a  sliding  scale  being  levied  by  government  on  the  coinage  of  silver, 
such  an  arrangement  would,  so  &r  as  I  am  able  to  understand  the  pro- 
posal, be  unworkable.  With  the  daily  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  sil- 
ver, the  seignorage  would  have  to  be  altered  daily  to  establish  the 
rui^ee  at  a  fixed  sterling  value;  and  the  complaints  to  which  such  a 
shifty  arrangement  would  give  rise  would  prevent  any  government 
from  attempting  to  undertake  it."  He  deals  with  the  question  princi- 
pally from  the  stability  point  of  view. 

425.  Mr.  Courtney.  A  sliding  scale!— A  sliding  scale. 

426.  Did  not  Colonel  Sndth  recommend  a  seignorage  when  he  was 
mint  master f — In  Bombay! 

427.  In  Calcutta. — ^I  am  not  aware.  I  might,  perhaps,  be  permitted 
to  say,  with  reierence  to  the  gold  standard,  that  I  think  and  feel  that 
the  natives  are  not  unfamiliar  with  gold.  Previous  to  the  British  occu- 
pation in  India  gold  was  the  coin  of  the  country— the  gold  mohur. 
You  find  them  even  now  in  very  great  varieties,  of  course,  as  curiosi- 
ties; that  is  to  say,  you  buy  them  from  goldsmiths.  They  were  coined 
by  the  Mahommedan  emperors  and  others;  and  it  is  a  veiy  singular 
thing,  but  such  is  the  case,  that  even  now  the  gold  mohur  is  used  in 
certain  senses;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  man  wishes  to  back  his  opinion  on 
any  particular  subject  he  wiU  bet  a  gold  mohur,  15  rupees. 

428.  Lieut.  Oen.  Strachey.  A  doctor's  fee  is  a  gold  mohur  t — A  doc- 
.  tor's  fee,  too,  is  a  gold  mohur. 

429.  Mr.  CuRRiB.  What  becomes  of  those  ingots  which  are  stamped 
by  the  banks,  which  go  out  from  England  so  largely;  do  you  think  they 
are  melted  downt — ^They  are  melted  down  to  a  large  extent,  and  held 
by  native  princes  and  goldsmiths  to  a  very  large  extent. 

430.  Are  they  held  in  the  shape  in  which  they  go  out— as  ingots  t — 
Yes. 

431.  They  do  form  a  sort  of  currency! — ^Tes;  they  are  salable  at  a 
moment's  notice  at  so  much  a  tola. 

432.  Chairman.  Can  you  form  any  idea  as  to  the  probability  of  gold, 
which  is  now  hoarded,  coming  to  the  mint,  supposing  the  gold  standard 
were  established  in  India,  and  there  were  some  gold  coinage  f — ^I  think 
there  would  be  more  probability  of  gold  coming  out.  At  present  they 
can  only  hoard  it;  they  can  not  get  it  coined.  If  we  had  a  gold  cur- 
rency, I  think  that  instead  of  keeping  gold,  if  they  did  wish  to  hoard 
it,  in  those  little  bars,  the  tendency  would  be  to  keep  it  in  coin  and 
make  a  freer  use  of  it.  At  the  present  moment  they  can  only  deal  with 
it  by  taking  it  to  native  goldsmiths.  I  think  the  tendency  to  hoard  in 
India  is  decidedly  on  the  wane  as  compared  with  what  it  was,  because 
the  country  is  so  very  much  safer  now  than  it  was. 

433.  Then  you  think  that  it  is  i>ossible,  out  of  the  large  amount  of 
gold  which  it  is  supposed  is  hoarded  in  India,  that  some  might  come  to 
the  mints  if  there  was  a  gold  standard! — ^I  think  so;  that  is  my  oXini 
opinion;  there  is  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  that  subject  here  c^so 
which  I  might  read;  there  is  a  paragraph  here  upon  the  subject,  but  I 
understand  you  will  have  an  opportunity  <^  examining  Mr.  Mackay  him- 
self presently.  Perhaps  it  is  rather  unfair  to  quotefr*om  his  remarks  so 
largely. 

434.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  May  I  ask  you.  Mr.  Thorbum,  when  the  council 
drafts  were  exhausted^  when  the  secretary  of  state  had  sold  all  the 
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oouTicil  drafts  that  he  wanted  to  sell,  what  would  the  banks  probably 
remit,  if  it  were  necessary  for  them  to  get  rupees  in  India  t — I  should 
think  gold. 

435.  And  that  would  be  a  source  probably  from  which  gold  would 
go  to  India f — ^I  think  so;  you  see  more  than  5^  crores  went  in  1890-'91. 

436.  But  is  there  any  other  possible  remittance  which  the  banks 
could  make  t  They  could  not  send  Manchester  goods ;  and  if  the  council 
bills  were  exhausted  what  could  they  send  f — ^There  are  only  three  ways 
now  in  which  the  banks  can  lay  down  funds  in  India ;  first,  by  buying 
merchants'  bills  against  goods  going  out  from  England ;  the  next  way 
is  to  buy  council  drafts ;  and  the  third  way  is  to  send  out  silver 
or  gold. 

437.  And  that  silver,  if  it  were  no  longer  money  in  India,  would  be 
replaced  by 1 — ^By  gold ;  yes,  I  think  so. 

438.  Chairman.  Kow,  do  you  think  that  the  result  of  adopting  a 
gold  standard  would  be  to  divert  to  India  a  considerable  quantity  of 
gold  which  is  now  used  for  monetary  purposes  elsewhere  in  the  world  t 
— ^I  do  not  think  so ;  I  do  not  think  that  the  idea  or  the  intention  is  to 
substitute  gold  for  silver,  but  rather  to  use  it  as  a  standard  upon  which 
to  base  the  value  of  our  silver  currency. 

439.  You  are  aware  that  in  some  quarters  apprehension  has  been 
expressed  as  to  the  effect  which  the  suggested  change  might  have  upon 
financial  transactions  generally  t — ^Tes. 

440.  Owing  to  a  run  of  gold  to  India  t — ^Yes. 

441.  What  do  you  think  t — I  do  not  look  upon  that  very  seriously ; 
they  have  got  a  very  considerable  production  of  gold  in  India  itself; 
it  has  all  got  to  come  home  now }  but  if  we  had  a  gold  standard  in 
India,  we  would  keep  it  there. 

442.  Sir  Beginau)  Welbt.  But  if  the  value  of  the  rupee  in  India 
is  raised,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  tendency  would  be  for  an  increased 
export  of  goods  from  this  country  and  a  decreased  export  of  goods 
from  India;  therefore,  there  would  not  be  that  demand  for  an  increase! 
— I  am  not  apprehensive  of  that.  I  think  not.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
think  that  British  capital,  with  stable  exchanges,  would  flow  out  to 
India  much  more  rapidly^  than  it  does  now^  and  the  result  would  be  a 
large  extension  of  railways.  We  want  railways  very  badly  in  India;  ' 
we  have  now  got  17,000  miles,  as  compared  with  5,000  or  6,000  not 
many  years  ago.  America  has,  I  believe,  100,000  miles  of  railway,  and 
she  is  one  of  our  most  active  competitors.  India  needs  more  cheap 
capital  to  extend  her  communications,  and  to  develop  reproductive 
public  works.  An  increase  of  exi>orts  and  an  increased  demand  for 
goods  would  follow. 

443.  Chaibman.  I  understand  you  would  deprecate,  as  at  present 
advised,  any  ratio  very  considerably  in  excess  of  the  current  exchange! 
— Yes,  the  favourite  ratio,  the  ratio  which  has  been  dealt  with  as  a  sort 
of  basis,  has  been  1«.  6d.  I  should  think  that  that  is  a  reasonable 
ratio. 

444.  Mr.  GuBRiB.  If  you  were  all  at  once  to  proclaim  Is.  M.  would 
not  that  affect  Indian  produce  very  seriously  t— To  a  certain  extent  it 
would. 

445.  To  how  large  an  extent  t — It  meant  15  per  cent,  and  now  it 
means  about  20  i^er  cent. 

446.  Is  it  not  rather  a  serious  matt^  to  a  man  who  has  goods  in 
Calcutta,  to  alter  the  price  of  goods  20  per  cent.t  Would  not  that  be 
rather  an  arbitrary  act  on  the  part  of  the  State  t — I  quite  agree  with 
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yon  tbat  it  would  be  rather  an  arbitrary  act,  and  for  that  very  reason 
I  would  be  perfectly  prepared  to  accept  a  lower  rate  than  is.  6d.y  or 
give  notice  of  the  change,  which  would  raise  the  rate  gradually. 

447.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  fix  a  lower  rate,  might  not  the 
public  creditor  say,  "You  borrowed  my  rupees  when  the  exchange  was 
28.;  you  are  now  proposing  to  consolidate  my  debt  by  an  arbitnuy  act 
at  a  very  much  lower  rate.  To  whatever  price  silver  may  hereafter 
rise,  I  am  not  to  get  more  than  Is.  4td.^  Is  not  that  rather  hard  upon 
the  man  who  lent  his  money  to  the  Government  when  the  rupee  was 
28.J  if  yoxjLjby  an  act  of  the  State,  say,  "You  are  not  to  get  more  than 
Is.  4d.t  Would  not  that  be  rather  an  arbitrary  act  t  By  the  public 
creditor,  I  mean  the  persons  who  have  lent  100  crores  of  rupees  to  the 
Oovernment  of  India! — ^In  goldt 

448.  No,  I  am  speaking  of  the  rupee  debt.  One  hundred  crores  of 
rupees  exist  at  this  moment  in  four  x)er  cent  paper.  A  great  part  of 
this  debt  must  have  been  lent  at  a  very  much  higher  rate  of  exchange 
than  the  present.  Would  not  that  be  rather  an  arbitrary  act  of  the 
Government,  to  say  to  the  public  creditor,  "  We  fix  you  at  Is.  4td.^  or 
whatever  it  may  bet  Might  he  not  say,  "I  lent  the  money  at  a  much 
higher  rate  of  exchange;  at  any  rate  I  have  the  right  to  whatever 
price  silver  might  rise  to."  Would  not  that  be  something  like  confis- 
cation t — ^In  one  sense,  perhaps,  but  I  do  not  see  what  relation  the 
Bupee  Loans  have  to  exchange.  The  loans  were  subscribed  for  in 
rupees,  and  are  repayable  in  rupees.  Supposing  silver  goes  to  1«.,  then 
what! 

449.  We  are  supposing  the  Oovernment  are  going  to  fix  a  rate;  is  it 
not  a  dangerous  thing  to  dot — ^The  present  position  is  that  four  per 
cents  in  India  are  selUng  at  106^.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  four 
I>er  cent  rupee  loan  being  subscribed  at  any  such  price. 

450.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  rather  a  bold  act  for  any 
Government  or  any  Secretary  of  State,  out  of  his  own  mind  and 
internal  consciousness,  to  fix  the  ratet — TSo.  It  is  calculated  to  save 
the  public  creditor,  who  may  voluntarily  have  transferred  his  rupee 
debt  to  the  home  register,  fix)m  worse  befiEtlling  him. 

451.  But  he  might  not  view  it  in  that  lightf— As  a  holder  of  Gov- 
ernment pax)er,  I  would  be  prepared  to  accept  it. 

452.  Mr.  OoxTBTNBY.  You  might  give  an  option  to  the  rupee  paper 
holder  to  take  his  present  risk  or  nott — ^Yes. 

453-6.  Do  you  propose  that  the  change  of  standard,  if  adopted,  should 
be  extended  to  Ceylon  t — ^Yes;  the  currency  of  Ceylon  is  on  all  fburs 
with  that  of  India. 

457.  It  is  under  a  different  government,  you  are  aware  t — It  is  under 
a  different  government.    The  currency  is  the  same. 

458.  You  think  it  is  essential  that  the  change  should  be  made  there, 
as  well  as  in  India  t — Ceylon,  I  feel  sure,  would  approve  of  the  change. 
I  would  propose  to  extend  it  to  Ceylon^ 

459.  If  it  were  not  made  for  Ceylon,  would  you  suppose  that  the 
Ceylon  tea-planters  would  have  a  pull  over  the  Indian  tea-planters  t — 
It  is  the  China  question  over  again,  from  a  different  point  of  view. 

460.  And  there  is  no  lekin  duty  there  to  assist  the  tea-planter  of 
India  t — ^No. 

461.  So  that  you  think  it  is  essential  that  the  same  step  should  be 
taken  in  Ceylon  as  in  Indiat— Yes,  perfectly. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
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HB.  CEAELE8  OAIBDHBB  CALLED  DT  AVD  EXAMIVED. 

462.  Chairman.  Yon  are  manager  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland! — 
Yes;  general  manager. 

463.  Yon  have  given  considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of  the 
fluctuation  in  the  relations  of  gold  and  silver  f — ^Yes. 

464.  And  to  the  questions  which  have  arisen  out  of  those  fluctua- 
tions t — ^Yes ;  from  time  to  time  I  have  done  so. 

465.  Have  you  seen  the  proposals  of  the  Indian  Currency  Associa- 
tion, with  reference  to  the  existing  evils  and  the  suggested  remedy  of 
a  gold  standard  in  India  t — ^I  have  seen  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr. 
Mackay  to  the  government  of  India,  and  the  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Mr.  Mackay's  letter  is  addressed,  I  see,  to  the  secretary  to 
government  of  India,  finance  and  commerce  department,  dated  24th 
June,  1892. 

466.  And  the  petition  t — ^And  the  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

467.  Then  you  are  aware  that  the  remedy  suggested  for  the  al- 
leged evils  arising  from  the  fluctuations  of  exchange  is  the  adoption 
of  the  gold  standard  by  India  t — I  suppose  practically  it  is  so.  They 
put  three  different  propositions  here  in  Mr.  Mackay's  letter;  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  stand  upon  the  first  two.  The  first  is  practically 
bimetallism,  I  suppose  t 

468.  Perhaps  I  should  have  said  that  the  proposal  is  that,  if  bimet- 
allism is  not  established,  there  should  be  a  gold  standard  for  India  f — 
Yes;  well  then,  they  say,  failing  bimetallism,  and  failing  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  India  for  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  in  both  countries,  then  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  for  India 
is  the  third. 

4<>9.  Now  I  do  not  know  if  you  have  had  any  experience  which  would 
enable  you  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  extent  of  the  evil  which  they 
suggest  is  the  ground  for  the  change  of  standard! — Well,  I  think  that 
is  a  very  difiiccdt  question.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  considerably 
exaggerated  or  overstated  in  the  petition.  In  clauses  1 4  and  15, 1  think 
it  is,  where  they  say  the  loss  to  the  government  in  paying  its  sterling 
obligations  in  England  may  be  reckoned  at  800,000,000  of  rupees  or 
80,000,0002.  sterling  at  par  of  exchange.  I  can  not  think  that  this  is  the 
accurate  way  of  stating  it.  I  may  mention  that  I  looked  very  carefblly . 
into  this  matter  a  few  years  ago  when  the  royal  commission  upon  gold 
and  silver  reported,  and  examined  that  report  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  facts  brought  out  in  reference  to  India;  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  considerable  abatement  must  be  made  from  the  figures 
which  were  then  made  use  of,  and  also  that  there  are  considerable 
counterbalancing  fitcts  which  should  be  taken  into  account.  It  seemed 
to  me  that,  whereas  the  total  amount  of  sterling  money  requiring  to  be 
laid  down  annually  in  England  at  that  time  was  about  15,000,0002.  ster- 
ling, there  was  more  than  one-third  of  that  sum  which,  at  any  rate, 
must  be  dealt  with  separately.  There  is  5,600,0002.  that  arises  from 
the  raUway  revenue  account  It  seemed  to  me,  as  regards  that,  that  it 
was  not  quite  a  question  of  taxation;  that  the  railways  were  at  their 
initial  stage,  many  of  them,  and  they  were  bearing  more  heavily  upon 
the  revenue,  or,  at  least,  upon  the  income  of  the  government  at  that  time 
than  they  would  do  by  and  by;  that  fact  was  admitted  by  some  of  the 
officials,  and,  anyhow,  that  railway  revenue  account  is  a  thing  quite 
ap»rt,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  from  the  rest  of  the  question,  and,  looking  to 
the  great  prosperity  that  exists  in  India^  it  was  not  unlikely  that  it 
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would  be  very  largely  diminished,  and  so  reduce  the  deficiency  upon 
the  exchange  account. 

470.  You  would  not  dispute,  I  suppose,  that  the  great  fluctuations  in 
exchange  during  the  course  of  any  year  embarrassed  the  Indian  finan- 
cial arrangements f — Oh,  no,  I  do  not  doubt  that  at  all;  but  I  am  look- 
ing to  the  15,000,000^  a  year  requiring  to  be  laid  down  in  England,  oir 
which  a  loss  or  deficiency  of  5,000,000/.  or  thereabouts  is  put  down  to 
exchange  account;  I  think,  if  you  examine  that,  that  you  will  find  that 
very  difi'erent  characters  attach  to  the  items  which  compose  it.  To 
begin  with  there  is  one  called  stores — ^1,320,000/.  I  do  not  think  that 
has  any  business  there  at  all.  The  stores,  I  suppose,  are  the  supplies 
bought  from  year  to  year  by  the  Government,  and  the  exchange  is  just 
part  of  the  price.  It  is  quite  of  a  different  character,  I  think,  from  the 
other  items,  such  as  the  administration  expenses,  the  interest,  and 
so  on. 

471.  Lieut.  Oen.  Straohey.  Does  the  statement  that  the  Govern- 
ment loses  this  amount,  mean  anything  in  reality  more  than  that  the 
charge  upon  the  government  of  India,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  ex- 
change, is  increased  by  this  amountf  That  I  apprehend  to  be  so. 
Everybody  connected  with  the  government  of  India  has  left  off  talk- 
ing of  the  loss  by  the  exchange;  they  talk  of  the  effect  of  the  exchange 
in  increasing  the  charge  by  so  muchf — ^That  is  so,  no  doubt,  but  when 
you  come  to  the  question  of  remedy,  it  is  important  to  see  how  far 
these  are  of  a  permanent  or  transitory  nature.  Now  the  railway 
charges  appear  to  me  to  be  to  a  large  extent  transitory  in  their  charac- 
ter, or  likely  to  be  so;  and  I  think  also  that  in  connection  with  the 
management  of  the  debt,  there  is  no  allowance  made  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
in  the  annual  financial  statements  of  the  Indian  government  (which 
form  the  material  that  I  had  to  work  upon),  for  the  foot  that  the  loans 
that  have  been  contracted  at  home  in  the  last  10  or  12  years  have 
yielded  in  the  outward  remittances  a  profit  on  exchange,  which  is,  to  a 
large  extent,  a  set-off  against  the  deficit  of  exchange  in  the  home  re- 
mittances. When  you  borrow  money  in  this  country  and  send  it  out 
to  India,  you  have  an  advantage  in  remitting  at  Is.  4(2.  or  Is.  6d.  for 
the  rupee,  which  is  a  set-off  to  the  loss  which  you  experience  when  you 
have  to  bring  money  home  from  India  to  meet  your  annual  interest; 
and  I  think  that  is  a  flair  set-off,  and,  in  short,  that  there  are  counter- 
balancing facts  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  when  you  speak 
of  5,000,000L  a  year  of  loss  under  the  head  of  exchange.  My  views  on 
that  matter  were  printed  fbur  years  ago,  and  I  could  put  in  my  paper, 
if  it  were  thought  of  sufficient  importance,  in  which  the  facts  are 
stated  exactly  according  to  the  figures  of  that  time.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  is  a  very  large  deficiency  in  exchange,  and  that  forms 
a  very  dificult  incident  for  the  finance  minister  of  India,  not  only  be-  • 
cause  of  its  amount,  but  because  of  its  uncertainty. 

472.  Chairman.  Do  you  at  all  question  the  statement  that  the  con- 
stant fluctuations  have  a  tendency  to  harass  and  embarrass  trade  f — 
Well,  I  think  that  is  very  much  exaggerated. 

473.  You  are  not  speaking  now  of  the  government t — ^No;  but  ttie 
effect  upon  trade.  I  think  it  is  very  much  exaggerated,  and  I  think 
there  are  great  differences  of  opinion.  Many  merchants  renounce  that 
idea  altogother.  There  are  some  who  complain  very  loudly,  as  we 
know,  but  I  think  that  requires  to  be  taken  cum  grano. 

474.  Do  you  mean  merchants  trading  with  India f— Merchants  trad- 
ing with  India.  I  think  you  will  find  many  merchants  who  make  very 
light  of  that;  they  regard  it  as  an  incident— a  troublesome  incident 
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no  doubt — ^but  it  is  an  incident,  such  as  we  have  constantly  cropping 
up  in  much  more  formidable  places.  At  this  moment,  with  South 
America|,  with  Eussia,  the  variations  in  exchange  are  the  most  ordi- 
nary incidents,  and  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  serious  to  require  great 
attention.  We  had  in  America  during  the  great  civil  war,  both  in  the 
I^orthern  and  Southern  States,  very  troublesome  and  difficult  ques- 
tions of  the  kind^  but  not  questions  calling  for  impenal  inteferencej 
and  I  think  that  is  the  right  view  to  take  of  this  question  of  exchange 
as  bearing  on  the  trade  of  India,  that  it  is  not  one  calling  for  imperial 
interference,  and  that,  perhaps,  more  harm  than  good  would  be  done  by 
interfering  on  that  ground. 

475.  In  your  view,  is  it  not  a  serious  objection  to  a  standard  that  it 
should  not  be  stable,  but  perpetually  fluctuating  in  relation  to  the 
standard  commonly  in  use  in  the  countries  with  which  the  trade  is 
donef — Certainly  it  is  a  troublesome  incident  j  I  do  not  think  it  is  more 
than  that. 

476.  Mr.  Courtney.  In  the  cases  to  which  you  have  referred — United 
States,  Chili,  and  Eussia — this  troublesome  incident  is  beyond  our 
power;  but,  supposing  in  the  case  of  India  it  is  within  oui*  power  to 
deal  with,  would  not  it  be  worth  our  while  to  deal  with  itt — I  doubt 
how  far  it  is  within  your  power  to  deal  with  it.  I  think  that  the  deal- 
ing that  has  been — that  we  have  seen  anything  of  up  till  now,  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  harm;  I  think  that  the  action  of  the  United  States  in 
the  last  two  or  three  years  has  done  immense  harm. 

477.  Chairman.  That  is  not  a  dealing  with  it;  that  is  leaving  it 
alone f — ^No;  the  idea,  as  I  understand  it,  which  the  United  States 
were  acting  upon  was  that  it  was  desirable  to  restore,  if  iwssible,  the 
old  relations  of  silver  and  gold,  and  that  one  way  of  doing  that  was  to 
open  up  new  modes  of  using  silver;  and  so  they  created  an  artificial 
demand  for  silver  in  America  which  has  stimulated  the  production  of 
the  mines,  pQed  up  an  immense  quantity  of  silver  which  is  not  used, 
and  very  materially  added,  I  think,  to  the  difficulties  of  India,  both  aB 
regards  the  government  of  India  and  the  traders  of  India.  That  has 
been  one  of  the  great  causes,  I  think,  of  fluctuation. 

478.  But,  then,  that  of  course  is  not  a  cause  resulting  from  any  action 
of  the  government  of  the  country;  but  it  is  an  evil  which  may  at  any 
time  be  brought  about  by  the  action  of  other  countries! — True. 

479.  It  is  the  result  of  our  letting  things  alone,  is  it  notf — No;  I  do 
not  think  it  is  the  result  of  our  letting  things  alone;  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  it  is  a  warning  against  artificial  interference  from  any  quarter 
without  the  very  geatest  caution.  I  think  that  the  same  results  will 
arise  from  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  home  government  or  the 
Indian  government,  which  is  not  effective. 

480.  &  it  certain  that  the  action  of  the  American  Government  since 
1890  has  produced,  or  been  one  of  the  causes  producing,  the  recent  fall 
in  the  rupee,  by  stimulating  production  f — I  think  it  has  done  so,  and 
I  think  it  has  added  very  materially  to  the  difficulties  that  have  now 
to  be  dealt  with. 

481.  Because,  before  that  policy  was  adopted  by  the  United  States, 
the  rupee  had  fallen  and  been  falling,  with  certain  checks,  seriously 
and  continuously;  what  proof  is  there  that  it  would  not  have  come 
down  to  the  i)oint  at  which  it  has  now  arrived,  even  if  the  United 
States  had  not  adopted  that  policy  in  1890! — Well,  I  think  you  have 
got  this  fact,  that  for  two  years  and  a  half  nearly  the  American  Gov- 
ernment have  been  under  a  law  passed  for  the  purpose,  buying  month 
by  month  a  quantity  of  silver  equal  to  the  half,  or  so,  of  the  whole 
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production  of  the  mines  in  the  world.  That,  I  think,  must  have  exer- 
cised a  powerful  influence  upon  the  silver  market.  I  think  it  has  in- 
duced a  larger  production  of  silver  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
done,  and,-  as-  the  silver  was  not  wanted,  but  lies  piled  up  in  stores  in 
the  United  States,  I  think  that  that  immense  store,  amounting  to,  I 
think,  about  20,000,000{.  sterling  value  of  silver,  weighs  upon  the  mar- 
ket now, 

482.  But,  when  you  speak  of  that  store,  the  greater  part  of  that  is 
in  circulation,  is  it  notf — ^No,  it  is  not  so.  To  some  extent  it  is  repre- 
sented by  paper  in  circulation;  but  the  silver  was  not  in  the  least 
required.  The  paper  in  circulation,  the  United  States  Government 
until  now  have  always  professed,  is  as  good  as  gold,  and  they  have  not 
departed  from  the  gold  standard;  but^  while  they  adhere  to  the  princi- 
ple of  a  gold  standard,  they  have  gone  on  piling  up  quantities  of  sil- 
ver, which,  if  the  paper  is  to  be  paid  in  gold,  is  of  no  earthly  use.  It 
might  as  well  be  pig-iron. 

483.  But  the  paper  is  not  to  be  paid  in  gold  is  itt — ^Tes, 

484.  It  is  to  be  paid  in  silver? — ^No. 

485.  The  silver  certificates! — ^The  silver  certificates  are  legal  tender 
alongside  of  the  national  bank  currency,  and  in  that  way  they  are 
supported  at  their  gold  value;  but  they  are  regarded  in  the  United 
States  as  being  the  equivalent  of  gold,  and  they  are  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  as  being  equal  to  gold,  and  not  as  being  merely  of  the  value  of 
the  silver  which  represents  them. 

486.  Well,  be  it  so;  but  there  are  an  amount  which  would  represent 
65,000,000f.  in  converting  the  dollars  into  x)ounds  sterling;  there  are 
about  65,000,000^  sterling  of  silver  certificates  in  circulation,  are  there 
not! — Well,  I  have  not  the  figures;  there  is  a  very  large  sum. 

487.  Well,  take  those  figures.  The  silver  in  the  United  States^  vaults, 
which  those  certificates  represent,  is  as  much  in  circulation,  is  it  not, 
as  if  the  dollars  themselves  were  in  circulation!— No,  I  think  not, 

488.  Why! — Because  this  paper  is  to  be  paid  in  gold,  which  is  what 
the  United  States  Treasuier  has  specially  announc^ — that  he  will  see 
to  its  being  paid  in  gold.* 

489.  When  was  that  announcement  madet — It  was  done,  I  think, 
within  the  last  12  months. 

490.  Well:  but,  before  that,  the  65,000,000J.  had  got  into  circula- 
tion t — ^Tes,  but  the  silver  wiU  not  help  him  to  pay  the  gold. 

*Note  by  Mr.  Gairdner.— I  must  ask  leave  to  make  an  explanation  and  rectifica- 
tion of  this  reply. 

1.  By  the  terms  of  the  sUrer  act  of  1890  it  is  provided,  section  2.  ''That  the  Treas- 
nry  notes  issued  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  siiaU  be  redeemable 
on  demand  in  coin  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  when  so  redeemed  may 
be  reissued;  but  no  greater  or  less  amount  of  such  notes  shaU  be  outstanding  at 
any  time  than  the  cost  of  the  silver  buUion,  and  the  standard  silver  doUars  coined 
therei^m  then  held  in  the  Treasury  purchased  by  such  notes ;  and  such  Treasury 
notes  shaU  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  aU  debts,  public  and  private,  except  where 
otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract^  and  shaU  be  receivable  for  customs, 
taxes,  and  all  public  dues,  and  when  so  received  may  be  reissued  and  such  notes 
when  held  by  any  national  banking  association  may  be  counted  as  a  part  of  its  law- 
ful reserve.  That,  upon  demand  of  the  holder  of  any  of  the  l^asury  notes  herein 
provided  for,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU,  under  such  regulations  as  he  may 

f prescribe,  redeem  sach  notes  in  gold  or  silver  coin  at  his  discretion,  it  being  theevtab^ 
Uhtd  policy  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  two  metaU  on  a  parity  with  each  other, 
upon  the  present  legal  ratio  or  such  ratio  as  may  be  provided  by  law." 

2.  The  declaration  of  the  national  policy  to  uphold  the  parity  of  valae  of  the 

fold,  silver,  and  paper  dollars  was  thus  expressed  by  Presiaent  Harrison  on  18th 
ngust,  1891  (see  London  Times  of  20th  August,  1891) : 

'vfhe  law  of  commerce  may  be  selfishness,  but  the  law  of  statesmanship  should  be 
bioader  and  more  liberal.    I  say  that  every  dollar,  whether  in  paper  or  coin,  isaued 
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491.  I  am  not  talking  about  being  heli)€>d  to  i>ay  the  gold.  What  I 
am  talking  about  is  their  being  in  circulation ;  are  you  aware  that  in 
the  Eastern  States  of  America  the  gold  is  only  in  circulation,  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  silver  is  in  circulation,  by  means  of  certificates  t — 
res. 

492.  There  are  gold  certificates  as  well  as  silver  certificates  f — Yes. 

493.  The  gold  does  not  pass  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  shape  offoui- 
dollar  pieces! — ISo. 

494.  But  it  is  represented  by  certificates! — ^Yes. 

495.  Well,  should  you  say  that  that  gold  is  in  circulation  t — ^Wdl, 
it  is  practically  in  circulation,  because  it  is  held  ther&  to  meet  the 
paper. 

49t5.  Well,  why  is  the  silver  not  in  circulation  in  precisely  the  same 
sense  f — Because  the  silver  paper  is  to  be  paid  in  gold,  and  the  silver 
will  not  pay  it  in  gold. 

497.  You  say  the  silver  paper  is  to  be  paid  in  gold;  that,  you  say,  is 
some  recent  statement.  I  am  not  aware  when  that  was  made,  but  the 
silver  certificates  were  in  circulation  long  before  any  such  statement 
had  been  made  f— Well,  the  paper  is  in  circulation. 

^8.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  the  habit  of  the  people  in  the  Eastern 
States  to  use  pai>er  and  not  to  use  metal  at  all — whether  gold  or  sil- 
ver t — ^Yes. 

499.  Well,  does  it  matter  whether  there  are  in  circulation  silver  or 
gold  certificates,  the  silver  or  gold  on  which  they  are  based  being  in 
the  United  States  Treasury,  or,  if  there  were  just  as  many  silver  and 
gold  pieces  in  circulation,  would  it  make  any  difference  f — ^I  think  it  is 
most  material  that  the  commodity  at  the  back  of  the  paper  should  be 
gold  and  not  silver. 

500.  I  am  not  talking  of  what  should  be,  I  am  talking  of  what  ist — 
It  is  silver.  But  I  say  it  might  just  as  well  be  any  other  commodity. 
The  effect  of  it  is,  as  I  think,  to  pile  up  a  quantity  of  silver  which  serves 
no  useful  purpose ;  no  better  purpose  than  pig  iron  would  do  if  the  paper 
is  to  be  paid  in  gold. 

601.  Well,  but  supposing  the  XJnited  States  Treasurer  had  said  he 
would  pay  in  gold  or  exchange  for  gold  the  silver  that  was  in  circula- 
tion; ttai  woSd  have  precisely  the  same  effect,  would  it  nott — I  think 
not.  I  think  that  if  you  were  going  to  pay  in  gold  you  must  have  the 
gold  with  which  to  meet  the  paper. 

and  stamped  by  the  Govenunent,  should  always,  and  everywhere,  be  as  good  as  any 
other  dollar/' 

3.  Mr.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Foster,  repljing  to  questions  from  the  Hayes  Be- 
pnblican'Clnb,  Mass.,  stated  (see  Times  of  20th  October,  1891)  : 

'' Treasury  notes  difler  from  silver  oertiiioates  in  that  they  are  redeemable  in 
either  gold  or  silver  coin  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury',  with  a 

S revision  in  the  law,  which  U  a  virtual  promite,  that  the  notes  will  always  be  re- 
eemed  in  gold  or  its  exact  equivalent  in  silver.  The  certificates  are  promises  to 
pay  a  silver  doUar  which  has  been  deposited  in  the  Treasury  at  the  time  the  certifi- 
cates were  issued,  and  they  are  receivable  for  Government  dues.  Treasury  notes  are 
redeemable  in  gold  when  they  are  so  presented  for  redemption  at  the  Ireasury  or 
any  assistant  treasury." 

4.  It  would  thus  appear  that  I  was  in  error  in  stating  that  the  special  announce- 
ment made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  related  to  silver  certificates  as  well  as 
to  Treasury  notes.  It  does  not  do  so.  The  pri vileses  of  the  silver  certificates  rest  on 
the  acts  of  Congress,  in  which,  besides  declaring  them  legal  tender  for  Government 
dues,  it  is  recognizea  that  the  maintenance  of  the  two  metals  on  a  parity  with  each 
other  upon  the  present  ratio  is  the  established  policy  of  the  United  States.  This 
being  so,  I  adhere  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  me  in  reply  to  question  477,  et  infra,  ou 
the  nselessness  of  adding  to  the  already  excessive  stock  of  silver,  and  the  injury  to 
the  silver  market  thus  caused  by  the  policy  of  the  United  States. 
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502.  I  am  not  talking  abont  whether  it  is  practicable  or  can  be  done, 
but  the  offer  to  pay  gold  for  silver  dollars  nr onld  be  precisely  the  same 
as  the  offer  to  pay  gold  for  silver  certificates,  woold  it  not! — Well,  I  do 
not  qnit'C  follow  the  question. 

503.  The  j>oiut  of  my  question  is  this :  Supposing  you  had  65,000,000/, 
of  silver  dollars  in  circulation,  and  the  United  States  Treasurer  was 
prepared  to  pay  gold  for  any  of  those  dollars,  should  you  say  that  the 
fact  that  he  announced  that  he  was  prepared  to  exchange  them  for  gold 
would  prevent  their  being  in  circulation f — ^No;  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

504.  Well,  why  does  it  prevent  the  silver  certificates,  which  repre- 
sent so  much  silver  held  against  them^  from  being  in  circulation  t — It 
does  not  prevent  them  from  being  in  circulation,  but  the  point  which  I 
wish  to  make  is,  that  the  silver  which  is  being  piled  up  in  the  United 
States  is  not  available  to  meet  the  paper  in  pttyment  in  gold,  and  the 
notes  might  just  as  well  have  been  issued  without  that  silver  as  with  it. 
So  that  yon  have  got  a  great  addition  to  the  silver  stores  of  the  world, 
which  is  not  required,  which  hangs  upon  the  market,  and  tends  to  de- 
press Idle  value  of  silver.  I  think  that  the  legislation  of  the  United 
States  2^  years  ago  has  been  injurious  to  the  price  of  silver  on  the 
oi>en  market. 

505.  Prior  to  that  state  of  things  created  two  years  ago,  they  were 
already  purchasing  half  the  amount  which  they  purchased  at  that  date, 
were  they  not t— To  the  extent  of  about  half,  I  think. 

506.  Well,  do  you  think  that  that  had  the  same  depressing  effect  f — I 
tgink  so,  always  provided  that  the  United  States  intend  to  uphold  gold 
as  their  basis,  which  I  understand  is  their  intention;  they  have  never 
announced  any  opposite  intention. 

507.  Do  you  suppose  then  that,  if,  for  the  last  16  years,  the  United 
States  had  not  purchased  that  silver,  the  price  of  silver  would  have  been 
higher  than  it  has  been  during  those  years  f — ^Well,  it  is  difficult  to 
answer  that  question.  I  think  there  would  not  have  been  so  much 
silver  in  existence  as  there  is  now,  for  I  think  they  have  stimulated  the 
production  of  silver.  But,  if  the  United  States  are  going  to  adhere  to 
a  gold  basis,  then  the  silver  they  hold  in  excess  of  the  wants  for  small 
money  is  of  no  more  use  to  them  than  it  would  be  to  us  if  we  had 
50,000,0001.  or  100,000,000J.  of  silver  lying  in  the  Bank  of  England. 
It  would  be  of  no  avail  to  us  as  long  as  we  stand  on  the  gold  basis ;  and 
in  the  United  States,  if  they  intend  to  adhere  to  the  gold  basis,  I  think 
they  have  got  a  most  needless  amount  of  silver  stored  up  there,  which 
is  a  material  fact  bearing  on  the  price  of  silver  in  India. 

507a.  But  should  you  say  that  it  was  the  same  thing  to  issue  an 
unlimited  amount  of  notes  without  any  metal  behind,  as  to  issue  them 
with  silver  behind  f — Well,  of  course,  they  are  not  given  away  for  noth- 
ing; there  must  be  something  behind.  In  the  Bank  of  England  they 
are  required  by  law  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  gold;  but,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  not  covered  by  gold  they  are  covered  by  something  else — 
mostly  Government  securities.  In  the  United  States,  if  they  had  not 
fixed  upon  silver  as  the  commodity  which  was  to  cover  that  branch  of 
their  paper  circulation,  there  would  have  been  something  else  no  doubts 
perhaps  Government  securities  also. 

508.  That  silver  certificate  paper  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  paper 
issued  without  anything  at  its  backf — Oh,  no.  I  am  speaking  of  that 
now  as  having  been  the  means  of  adding  to  the  world's  stores  of  silver 
in  a  way  which,  I  think,  has  been  injurious  to  the  price  of  the  rupee. 

509.  In  your  view,  it  has  stimulated  production;  it  must  have,  must 
it  noty  because  it  has  kept  the  price  higher  than  it  would  otherwise 
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bave  beenY — It  has  stimnlated  production,  because  it  has  stimulated 
the  demand  to  a  very  large  extent.  If  it  has  absorbed  half  the  pro- 
duction of  the  world,  I  should  say  it  must  have  had  an  influence  upon 
the  price—first,  by  raising  the  price;  secondly,  by  stimulating  produc- 
tion of  the  mines,  which  would  tend  to  depress  the  price. 

510.  But,  when  you  speak  of  that,  this  half  of  the  product  of  the  world 
has  been  quite  a  recent  thing.  There  has  not  been  much  time  for  it  to 
stimulate  production? — Well,  it  has  been  going  on  for  about  two  years 
and  a  half,  since  August,  1890. 

511.  About  two  years? — ^Yes. 

512.  Then  before  that — I  am  talking  of  the  time  before  that.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  I  understand  the  view  that  you  are  suggesting. 
Take  the  time  when  they  were  bu3idng  these  2,000,000  dollars  a  month 
instead  of  the  4,500,000  which  they  buy  now;  do  you  suggest  that 
that  lowered  the  price  of  silver  during  these  years? — I  think  the  ulti- 
mate result  has  been  to  lower  it.  I  think  it  created  a  sudden  rise  in 
silver  at  the  time,  because  people  thought  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
Bustaining  the  market  price. 

513.  I  am  not  talking  of  this  recent  change;  I  am  talking  of  the  pre-' 
vious  state  of  things,  ifom  1874  down  to  1890-— those  16  years  when  the 
Government  bought  a  large  amount;  the  change  was  to  more  than 
double  the  amount  in  1890.  Up  to  that  time  they  had  been  buying  less 
than  half  the  amount  they  buy  now.  Well,  do  you  think  that  the  effect 
of  this  purchase  from  1874  onwards,  under  the  Bland  Act,  was  to  lower 
the  price  of  silver  during  those  years? — ^Well,  I  think  the  ultimate  effect 
must  have  been  so,  because  I  can  not  see  that  the  silver  was  wanted.  I 
think  that  they  were  led  to  make  these  purchases  by  a  party  in  their  Con- 
gress^ who  managed  to  carry  the  Legislature  to  the  resolution  of  buy- 
ing silver,  practically  to  support  the  silver  market,  as  I  think. 

514.  Ordinarily  speaking,  if  you  bring  in  an  extra  purchaser  of  a 
large  amount,  the  tendency  will  be  to  raise  the  price,  will  it  not? — ISo 
doubt;  but  there  is  no  great  confidence,  I  think,  that  the  policy  will  be 
ultimately  maintained.  I  think  there  is  a  very  considerable  apprehen- 
gion  at  this  moment  that  there  maybe  a  complete  reversal  of  this  silver 
I)olicy  before  very  long,  and  it  is  that  apprehension  which,  I  think,  has 
led  to  the  faU  of  prices,  and  there  is  no  saying  to  what  extent  the  fall 
may  take  plpce  because  of  the  disordered  state  in  which  it  has  landed 
the  silver  market. 

515.  Could  you  give  me  a  reference  to  the  date  when  you  say  this 
declaration  was  made  about  paying  the  silver  certificates  in  gold? — I 
have  no  doubt  I  could  get  you  that.  It  was  a  declaration  made,  I 
think,  by  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States.    I  will  take  a  note  of  it. 

516.  But  there  is  no  law  which  would  entitle  people  to  receive  it  in 
gold? — ^Well,  no;  but  there  was  an  uneasiness  in  the  States  as  to  what 
precisely  was  the  position  of  these  silver  certificates,  and  the  question 
was  put,  1  think,  to  the  Treasurer,  and  he  gave  an  explicit  answer  that 
he  considered  it  his  duty  to  redeem  that  paper  in  gold.  I  think  that 
was  the  purport  of  the  thing.    (See  note  to  question  488.) 

517.  Mr.  CUBBIE.  I  think  both  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
have  declared  as  a  basis  of  their  policy,  that  every  dollar  in  the  United 
States  is  to  be  equal  to  every  other  dollar.  I  think  that  will  be  found 
on  the  platform  of  Harrison  and  Cleveland. 

518.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  Has  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  any 
power  to  bind  the  people  of  the  United  States? — I  do  not  know  as  to 
that^  bat  I  think  it  satisfied  the  public  mind  at  the  timOi 
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519.  Chairman.  Have  you  considered  the  suggestion  to  snbstitate 
a  gold  standard  in  India  for  the  present! — ^Yes;  I  have  given  it  as 
much  attention  as  my  materials,  I  may  say,  enabled  me  to  work  upon; 
and,  the  more  I  examined  it,  the  more  serious  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  it  seemed  to  me  to  grow. 

520.  Will  you  state  what  those  difficulties  are,  as  they  occur  to 
you! — ^Well,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  the  important  preliminary  ques- 
tion, which,  perhaps,  I  had  better  refer  to,  that  is,  whether  I  may  as- 
sume that  a  gold  standard  for  India  means  a  gold  coinage  also,  because, 
if  it  does,  I  should  like  to  understand  that,  or  rather  I  should  like  to 
make  my  statement  on  that  assumption.  I  do  so  because  I  can  not 
imagine  how  it  will  be  at  all  practicable  without  that,  without,  that 
is  to  say,  the  silver  coinage  being  convertible  into  gold.  I  csai  not  see 
how  tiiere  can  be  a  gold  standard  and  an  inconvertible  silver  currency. 

521.  Convertible  into  gold — in  what  way  do  you  mean! — Convertible 
into  gold  at'the  desire  of  the  public  or  the  holder  of  the  silver. 

522.  That  is  to  say,  the  right  to  have  gold  for  the  silver! — I  think 
that  is  essential    I  can  not  imagine  how  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a 

'  silver  currency  and  a  gold  standard  upon  any  other  principle  than 
that.  If  that  were  not  so,  if  it  were  not  convertible  into  gold,  then  it 
would  be  a  forced  silver  currency,  which  is  like  a  forced  paper  cur- 
rency; there  would  be  no  automatic  action  by  which  the  amount  of 
silver  currency  in  circulation  could  be  adjusted  to  the  demands  of  the 
time.  It  would  be  redundant  at  one  time;  there  would  be  too  little  of 
it  at  anoth^  time. 

523.  Do  you  know  what  the  state  of  things  is  in  France  at  present! — 
Yes;  I  know  something  of  that. 

524.  There  is  a  large  silver  currency  in  circulation,  is  there  not! — 
Yes;  there  is. 

525.  And  there  is  no  right  there  to  have  the  silver  converted  into 
gold! — ^No;  but  there  are  circumstances  there  which  I  was  going  to 
refer  to.  1  think  the  case  of  France  is  most  important  as  bearing  upon 
the  subject  under  consideration,  and  I  was  going  to  make  a  reference 
to  that  more  particularly.  Perhaps  I  shall  best  be  understood  if  at 
present  I  assume  that  there  must  be  a  convertibility  of  the  silver  into 
gold  currency  upon  some  basis  to  be  provided  for. 

526.  But  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  understand  why  you  say  there 
must  be  that  convertibility,  that  the  scheme  could  not  work  without 
that  convertibility! — ^Because  there  would  then  be  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  rupees  that  might  come  into  circulation.  But,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  I  will  come  back  upon  that.  The  case  of  France  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  sutyect,  and  perhaps,  if  I  refer  now  to  the  case  of 
France,  it  will  help  to  clear  the  way  a  little.  The  case  of  France,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  this:  France  has  been  a  bimetallic  country  since 
1803,  in  name  at  any  rate,  though  not  altogether  in  full  effect.  Yet 
down  to  1850  France  was  for  all  practical  purposes  a  silver  country, 
and  during  that  time  there  was  very  little  coinage  excepting  of  silver. 
The  figures  were  given  by  Dr.  Soetbeer  to  the  royal  commi3sion, 
showing  the  teyct  that  the  coinage  in  the  30  years  ending  in  1850  was^ 
as  regards  gold,  18,000,000i. ;  as  regards  silver,  127,000,0001.  Then 
came  a  change.  During  these  30  years,  accordiug  to  Dr.  Soetbe^,  the 
market  value  of  silver  was  on  the  average  of  those  30  years  15.79,  the 
legal  ratio  in  France  being  15.50.  There  was,  therefore,  a  margin  of 
•29,  which  is  equal  to  1.87  per  cent,  by  which  the  value  of  silver  in  the 
open  market  was  below  the  value  of  silver  at  the  mint  in  France,  the 
result  being  that  France  had  silver  poured  into  it^  and  was  to  all 
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intents  and  purposes  a  silver  conntry.  Then  came  the  change  in  1850. 
The  California  mines  were  discovered  in  1848,  and  in  1851  there  came 
the  Australian  mines,  which  completely  changed  the  relative  positions 
of  gold  and  silver.  During  the  followiug  20  years,  according  to  Dr. 
Soetbeer,  the  average  value  of  silver  in  the  open  market  was  15.41, 
being  .09,  equal  to  .58  per  cent,  below  the  legal  ratio  j  that  is  to  say, 
silver  was  of  greater  value  in  the  open  market  during  these  20  years 
than  it  was  at  the  French  mint.  Then  the  silver  of  France  was  drained 
away  and  was  replaced  by  gold  by,  you  may  call  it,  an  automatic  tide, 
which  substituted  the  one  metal  for  the  other.  In  1870— of  course  I  am 
speaking  now  in  round  figures,  but  I  think  with  accuracy  as  regards 
the  main  facts — in  1870  there  was  no  excess  of  silver  left  in  the  Bank 
of  France. 

The  coinage  during  these  20  years  was  of  silver  28,000,000/. ;  of  gold 
267,000,000/.,  which  supports  the  general  statement  that  during  these 
20  years  France  had  changed  from  a  silver  country  to  a  gold  coun- 
try. Then  came  the  German  war,  and  all  that  followed  upon  that,  and 
in  1873  or  1872, 1  think  the  end  of  1872,  the  Germans  resolved  to  cast 
out  their  silver  and  substitute  gold  for  it.  The  United  States  were  also 
engaged  with  their  immense  amount  ol  forced  paper  currency,  and  were 
laying  their  hands  upon  all  the  gold  they  could  get  in  the  States.  Italy 
in  a  similar  way  was  engaged  with  their  currency.  This  soon  told  upon 
the  flow  of  gold  and  silver  in  France.  France  had  by  this  time  associ- 
ated with  itself  other  four  countries  in  the  Latin  Union,  and  they  found 
that  the  gold  would  have  ebbed  away  from  them  if  they  had  stood  by 
the  bimetallic  principle.  They  then  suspended  one  of  the  three  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Bimetallic  Union,  the  principle,  namely,  that 
there  was  to  be  free  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at  the  mints  of  these  five 
countries.  The  other  two  principles  were  allowed  to  stand,  the  one 
being  the  ratio  fixed  at  15^  to  1,  and  the  other  that  the  debtor  had  the 
right  of  paying  his  debt  in  whichever  metal  he  found  most  convenient. 
Well,  the  coinage  of  silver  was  suspended.  Then  came  the  question  as 
to  what  France  was  to  do  in  order  to  maintain  in  the  open  market  the 
parity  of  value  at  the  point  of  15^  to  1.  They  were  most  favourably 
placed  apparently  for  this  purpose.  They  had  been  extremely  favour- 
ably placed  for  carrying  out  the  substitution  of  gold  for  silver;  much 
more  favourably,  I  am  s^aid,  than  the  government  of  India  would  find 
themselves  at  the  present  time,  but  they  appeared  also  to  be  very  favour- 
ably placed  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  silver  which  had  been  coined 
in  France.  There  was  no  visible  redundancy  of  silver.  Well,  then,  what 
has  France  had  to  do  in  order  to  maintain  the  parity  during  the  years 
subsequent  to  1883  !  They  have  had  to  find  50,000,000i.  sterling  to  re- 
tire redundant  silver,  and  the  Bank  of  France  at  this  moment  holds 
60,000,000Z.  of  silver.* 

527.  Why  do  you  say  that  they  had  to  find  50,000,000?,  of  gold,  to 
get  rid  of  the  redundant  silver! — I  mean  to  say  they  have  had  to  re- 
lieve the  market— relieve  the  public  of  50,000,0001.  of  silver,  which 
was  coined,  and  was  in  excess  of  the  silver  required  for  the  purposes 
of  the  people. 

528.  You  are  speaking  of  the  50,000,0001  that  they  hold  of  silver!— 
They  hold  it  in  the  Bank  of  France.  That  has  all  come  in  since 
1872-'93,  and  that  must  be  regarded— at  least,  I  can  find  no  other 

•Note  by  Mr.  Gairdner.  See  Mr.  Birch's  paper,  forming  Appendix  VII  of  the  Re- 
port of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Gold  and  Silver,  1887,  according  to  whioh  the 
stock  of  silver  in  the  Bank  of  France  in  1871  went  as  low  as  l|400.000l..  whils  in 
NoTember,  1^  U  is  61^100,0001. 
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explanation  of  the  fact  of  their  having  to  take  in  all  that  silver,  ex- 
cepting the  fact  that  this  silver  was  stored  or  hoarded,  for  the  French 
people  were  always  great  hoarders,  and  they  had  to  take  in  that 
60,000,000^.— they  have  had  to  find  the  money  to  take  in  50,000,000?. 
of  silver,  which  silver  has  become  greatly  depreciated,  and  would  now 
involve  the  country,  for  I  do  not  suppose  the  Bank  of  France  would 
be  held  responsible  in  the  matter,  but  the  country  will  sustain  a  loss 
at  the  present  market  price  upon  that  of  not  less  than  15,000,000{.  to 
17,000,000?.  Well,  that  is  what  has  happened  in  France,  and  that  or 
something  like  that,  is  what  I  think  will  happen  in  India  when  you 
come  to  introduce  a  gol^  currency,  and  I  think  you  wUl  have  it  with 
great  aggravations. 

529.  ft  is  only  assumption  that  the  Indian  currency  at  present  is 
redundant  Y — ^Yes.  I  think  from  all  that  we  know,  and  of  course  your 
information  may  go  far  beyond  what  I  have,  but,  unless  I  am  greatly 
misinformed,  I  should  imagine  that  there  is  a  redundant  circulation  of 
silver  in  India,  hoarded,  and  generally  held  throughout  the  country, 
which  is  incalculable  by  me  at  any  rate.  The  (5^overnment  may  have 
some  information  upon  the  i>oint.  I  think,  going  back  now  to  the 
I)oint  which  I  left  some  little  time  ago,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
government  of  India  to  maintain  the  parity  of  silver  and  gold  at  the 
ratio  to  be  resolved  upon,  precisely  as  was  necessary  in  France,  but 
with  this  disadvantage,  that  France  probaly  knew  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  government  of  India  are  likely  to  know  as  to  the  private 
hoards.  I  think  it  is  an  incalculable  quantity,  that  is  one  serious 
difficulty  as  it  appears  to  me. 

530.  Then  France  has  accomplished  the  result,  not  in  the  way  you 
suggested;  by  making  the  silver  legally  convertible  into  gold,  but  by 
storing  up  this  50,000,000?.  of  silver  ? — Well,  they  have  not  made  it 
legally  convertible,  but  they  have  found  it  necessary  to  maintain  an 
approximate  parity  to  the  ratio  of  15i  to  1.  Gtold  has  at  times  gone  to 
7,  8,  and  10  per  mille  of  a  premium,  but  they  have  never  allowed  it  to 
go  to  a  very  excessive  premium.  The  way  in  which  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  that  is  by  taking  in  from  the  market  the  redundant 
silver. 

531.  Now,  are  there  any  notes  issued  against  this  silver  in  the 
Bank  of  France  ? — ^Well,  the  note  circulation  in  France  has  enormously 
increased.  I  think  that  it  has  to  a  very  large  extent  been  done  by  an 
increase  in  their  note  circulation.  The  note  circulation,  as  is  well 
known,  has  run  up  to  100,000,000?.  sterling.  Against  that,  or  at  least 
alongside  of  that,  they  hold  55,000,000?.  of  gold  and  about  50,000,OOOL 
of  silver,  and  very  likely  the  withdrawal  of  so  much  coin  was  largely 
accomplished  by  increasing  their  issue  of  notes. 

532.  But,  supposing  there  were  notes  issued  equivalent  to  the 
amountof  50,000,000?.  of  silver,  the  Bank  of  France  would  not  lose, 
would  it,  by  the  depreciation  in  the  market  value  of  the  50,000,000?.  of 
silver;  the  position  would  only  be  that  their  notes  would  to  a  certain 
extent  not  be  supported  by  the  precious  metal! — In  the  long  run  some 
one  must  lose,  unless  there  is  a  revival  in  the  price  of  silver.  That 
60,000,000?.  of  Silver  is  not  worth  more  than  33,000,000?.  or  34,000,000?. 
at  this  moment.  As  before  the  law  I  should  say  that  the  position  of 
the  Bank  of  France  is  this:  They  are  entitled  to  say.  We  shall  pay  all 
our  creditors  in  silver ;  we  are  entitled  to  do  so,  and,  having  done  so. 
we  shall  have  our  8,000,000?.  of  capital  represented  by  gold;  but  that 
isprecisely  the  thing  which  I  apprehend  the  Government  of  France 
would  Uke  to  avoid^  just  as  I  think  they  would  avoid  the  penally 
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which  they  have  to  pay — the  Government  have  to  pay — ^for  their  bi- 
metallism, and  for  their  attempt  to  maintain  the  conventional  ratio  at 
a  time  when  the  actual  ratio  had  run  away  from  it. 

533.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  silver  circulating  in  France,  is  there 
not?— Oh,  a  very  large  amount. 

534.  And  circulating  at  the  fixed  ratio Y — Circulating  at  the  fixed 
ratio. 

636.  That  in  France  has  been  brought  about  without  any  legal  right 
to  convert  the  silver  into  goldt — True,  but  it  has  been  done,  as  I  think, 
by  this  sacrifice  which  I  have  endeavored  to  explain,  namely,  of  finding 
60,000,000^.  with  which  to  withdraw  redundant  silver,  and  at  the  same 
time  standing  the  risk  of  loss  upon  that  large  sum. 

636.  But,  when  you  say  "finding  the  money  to  withdraw  that  re- 
dundant 60,000,000?.'^  do  you  suggest  that  that  50,000,000?.  of  silver 
has  been  obtained  by  their  parting  with  50,000,000?.  of  goldt — No,  not 
at  all.  I  think  it  has  probably  been  done  by  issuing  notes,  but  still 
the  bank  has  done  that  in  order  to  maintain  approximately  the  con- 
ventional parity  of  gold  and  silver. 

637.  Yes;  but,  supposing  in  India  the  result  were  only  that  which 
yon  say  has  been  seen  in  France,  namely,  that  the  treasury  should  take 
from  circulation  60,000,000?.  of  silver,  and  issue  50^000,000?.  of  notes; 
what  would  be  the  particular  mischief  done  to  India  bythatt — ^Well, 
that  raises  the  question  as  to  how  something  like  the  French  operation 
could  be  worked  out  in  India.  That  is  a  question  which,  perhaps,  I 
ought  not  to  speak  upon,  as  I  have  no  information  beyond  what  is  open 
to  aU  the  public.  But  in  the  first  place,  you  would  have  this  question 
to  face,  namely,  would  they  take  your  notes!  The  public  of  India  are 
not  accustomed  to  notes.  As  far  as  I  know,  they  are  accustomed  to 
silver.  They  will  keep  their  silver;  but,  if  you  substitute  gold  for  sil- 
ver, or  if  you  make  their  silver  convertible  into  gold,  I  should  antici- 
pate that  the  people,  who  are  fond  of  hoarding  silver,  will  find  gold  so 
much  more  easy  to  hoard  that  they  will  make  a  very  large  demand  for 
gold.  Before  you  can  have  a  note  circulation  you  must  create  in  the 
people  the  preference  for  paper  which  exists,  for  example,  with  us  in 
Scotland  and  in  some  other  countries.  In  America  it  exists,  and  all 
those  various  classes  of  paper,  which  are  very  complicated  to  the  for- 
eigner, they  prefer.    But  in  India  it  is  not  so,  I  should  think. 

538.  We  have  been  told  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  tendency 
to  change,  in  the  respect  that  there  is  much  more  paper  in  circulation 
than  there  used  to  be? — Well,  I  leave  that  entirely  an  open  question, 
as  I  have  no  information;  I  merely  want  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  if  you  have,  as  I  apprehend  you  would  require  to  have,  a  fixed 
relation  between  the  value  of  silver  and  gold,  and  that  the  silver  shall 
be  convertible,  by  which  I  apprehend  we  must  mean  readily  convertible, 
and  not  convertible,  as  has  sometimes  been  suggested,  in  large  blocks 
of  money — hundred  or  thousand  pound  blocks — I  think  if  you  have  it 
readily  convertible  into  gold  you  might  find  a  most  serious  demand  for 
gold  which  would  involve  preparations  on  the  part  of  the  government 
of  India  of  a  very  important  kind.  And,  if  it  led  to  India  absorbing  a 
large  amount  of  gold,  then  it  might  lead  to  a  further  fall  in  gold  prices, 
which  would  add,  among  other  things,  to  the  pressure  of  the  sterling 
debt  of  India.  These  are  contingencies  which  I  only  put  forward  be- 
cause they  occur  to  me  as  being  i>ossible.  Then  there  remains  another 
suggestion  which  I  should  like  to  make,  particularly  as  Mr.  Ourrie  be- 
longs to  another  commission  that  is  to  meet  one  of  these  days,  a  sug- 
gestion which  perhaps  rather  belongs  to  the  International  Conference 
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than  to  this,  Damely,  how  far  is  it  desirable  that  countries  that  hoard, 
or  countries  that  have  no  effective  system  of  banking,  should  have  a 
gold  currency  f  Is  it  safe;  is  not  the  power  of  absorption  in  India,  for 
example,  and  perhaps  in  other  countries  besides,  so  great  that  they 
would  easily  absorb,  if  they  go  on  prospering,  all  the  annual  product 
of  gold  from  the  mines?  I  doubt  extremely  whether  it  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  world,  or  in  the  interest  of  India  with  her  sterling  debt,  to 
do  anything  which  will  largely  increase  the  demand  for  gold.  I  think 
that  is  a  question  that  would  require  very  serious  consideration,  apart 
from  the  unfortunate  position  in  which  the  Indian  government  find 
themselves  with  their  sterling  debi,  and  with  their  officials  and  other 
matters  of  that  kind;  the  silver  currency  is  the  real  currency,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  that  is  suitable  for  a  country  like  India. 

639.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  state  of  exchange  must  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  investment  of  money  in  India! — Well,  the  investment  of  Eng- 
lish money  has  gone  on  very  largely;  but  very  likely  it  has,  to  some 
extent,  prevented  it. 

540.  But  it  only  went  on  largely  on  a  gold  basis? — ^Well,  no.  I  think 
it  is  going  on  now.  I  think  there  is  a  great  development  in  tea  and 
jute  factories. 

541.  Mr.  CuREiB.  And  in  railways! — ^Well,  I  think  they  would  have 
gone  on  more  rapidly  most  likely. 

642.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Government  has  been  obliged,  owing 
to  the  want  of  private  enterprise,  to  borrow  money  in  sterling  for  the 
construction  of  railways  in  Iqdiaf— It  is  a  question  whether  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  in  sterling;  I  think  they  could  have 
borrowed,  though  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  in  India.  I  think  Eng- 
lishmen would  have  invested  their  money  in  rupee  paper,  and  the  bur- 
den of  loss  by  exchange  on  the  rupee  paper,  if  it  went  on  increasing, 
would  fall  not  on  the  Government  but  on  somebody  else. 

543.  But  has  not  that  great  fall  in  rupee  paper  forced  the  Govern- 
ment to  borrow  in  sterling  for  the  construction  of  railways  in  India; 
have  they  not  rather  compelled  the  Government  to  assume  the  risk  of 
a  fall  in  exchange! — I  cannot  speak  as  to  that;  I  do  not  know  that  it 
has  been  fairly  or  fully  tried,  whether  these  loans  for  railway  purposes 
could  not  have  been  raised  in  rupee  paper. 

544.  But  when  rupee  paper  is  falling:,  as  it  has  done  in  the  last  four 
years,  from  something  like  90  to  65,  would  not  that  disincline  i>ersons 
to  take  rupee  loans! — Undoubtedly,  if  the  fall  were  foreseen.  But  the 
Government  would  have  no  good  ground  of  complaint  if  rates  of  inter- 
est were  raised  on  them,  because  they  would  only  be  paying  the  proper 
rate  for  their  money  in  the  country  where  they  receive  their  revenue. 
They  must  pay  for  it  in  one  shape  or  other.  They  had  an  immense  ad- 
vantage in  borrowing  in  sterling  at  3  and  3^  per  cent,  and  they  are  now 
paying  for  that  exceptional  advantage  by  the  fall  in  exchange.  In  the 
other  case  they  would  have  paid  a  higher  rate  in  rupee  paper,  and  they 
would  have  known  better  what  they  were  doing — what  the  cost  of  their 
loans  really  was. 

645.  Chairman.  Do  you  say  that,  even  supx)osing  the  adoption  of 
the  gold  standard  would  be  a  good  thing  for  India,  the  Indian  govern- 
ment ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  make  the  change;  that  it  would  cause 
an  appreciation  of  gold,  and  in  that  way  affect  other  countries! — ^Well, 
I  do  not  kik)w  that  that  is  a  question  for  me  to  answer.  I  do  not  think 
my  opinion  upon  that  would  be  of  much  value.  I  think  that  the  Indian 
government  of  course  cannot  touch  the  obligations  they  have  incurred; 
wey  must,  of  course,  be  fulfilled,  but  as  to  the  future,  if  they  like  to 
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borrow  in  sterling  money,  well,  let  them;  if  they  want  to  borrow  in 
rupee  paper,  let  them. 

546.  I  was  spealLing  of  an  alteration  of  their  standard.  Yon  were 
snggestiDg  that  the  alteration  of  their  standard  might  take  the  gold  to 
India,  and  in  that  wa^  cause  an  appreciation  of  gold  elsewhere;  but 
do  you  think,  supposing  that  on  the  whole  it  was  an  advantageous 
thing  for  India,  it  would  be  just  to  prevent  India  adopting  the  best 
standard  instead  of  a  bad  standard,  because  it  might  be  prejudicial 
elsewhere? — Well,  the  idea  that  I  have  upon  that  subject  is  that  what 
we  may  call  the  civilized  nations,  the  nations  with  an  efifective  system 
of  banking,  should  throw  the  whole  weight  that  they  can  in  opposition 
to  countries  like  India  having  a  gold  standard.  I  think  that  is  the 
sound  view  to  come  to. 

547.  India  would  be  justified  in  resisting  that  pressure  as  much  as  it 
could  f — I  think  those  gentlemen  who  drew  out  this  i>etition  have  not 
gone  into  the  difficulties  of  the  gold  standard. 

54S.  I  quite  understand  your  suggestion  of  the  difficulties  of  adopting 
the  gold  standard.  The  question  I  was  last  putting  to  you  was  whether, 
supposing  those  difficulties  were  not  so  great  as  was  thought,  and 
that  the  change  would  be  a  beneficial  one  for  India,  it  would  be  just  to 
India  to  prevent  its  making  that  change  and  obtaining  a  more  suitable 
standard,  because  of  the  fear  of  the  appreciation  of  gold  in  other  coun- 
tries— in  what  you  call  the  more  civilized  countries  ? — Well,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  the  deliberate  wish  of  the  Indian  government 
should  be  obstructed,  provided  they  presented  a  complete  scheme.  It 
must  be  a  large  amount  of  responsibility,  I  suppose,  which  rests  at 
home  in  connection  with  Indian  affairs;  but,  if  there  was  a  complete 
scheme  which  overcame  the  difficulties  which  I  have  ventured  to  pre- 
sent, and  if  some  feasible  plan  were  prepared,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  upon  that  ground  alone  which  I  last  referred  to,  namely,  the  hoard- 
ing of  gold  and  the  stimulus  to  hoarding  which  a  gold  currency  might 
lead  to;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  tiiat  alone  should  lead  the  Gov- 
ernment to  prevent  India  taking  its  course.  I  think  that  is  a  very  im- 
portant question.  I  think  it  is  a  very  serious  one  in  connection  with 
the  question  to  be  discussed  at  the  International  C<mference.  There  is 
not  gold  in  the  world  for  everybody — for  every  nation.  I  suppose  we 
may  agree  upon  that,  and  hoarding  nations,  I  say,  should,  if  possible, 
be  excluded. 

549.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  your 
view  is  with  respect  to  the  silver  in  France.  You  say  that  you  think 
that  the  large  sum  which  the  Bank  of  France  holds  is  redundant — in 
fact,  tJiat  they  would  have  been  better  without  itt — ^Excepting  a  small 
sum. 

550.  Well,  then,  if  paper  is  issued  against  that,  in  what  respect  does 
that  silver  differ  from  the  silver  which  is  in  circulation  in  France! — 
Well,  I  regard  the  present  position  as  one  of  transition.  I  think  that 
'if  the  silver  now  in  active  circulation  in  France,  outside  of  the  Bankqf 

France,  is  adequate  for  their  purposes,  which  no  doubt  it  is,  then  the 
sum  of  50,U00,U00L  in  the  Bank  of  France  is  to  a  very  large  extent  re- 
dundant; it  is  not  likely  to  be  any  more  wanted  in  France  rhan  it  would 
be  in  England. 

551.  You  mean  that  it  would  be  the  gold  in  the  Bank  of  France  which 
is  at  its  back,  and  that  the  silver  is  of  no  uset — ^The  silver  is  of  no  use 
if  they  are  to  stand  on  the  gold  basis. 

552.  Then  the  same  thing  would  be  the  case — ^the  paper  could  be , 
ifisned  against  all  the  silver  which  is  now  circulating  in  Frano6|  could 
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it  not? — ^Well,  I  do  not  consider  that  the  silver  is  of  any  more  nse  than 
any  other  commodity  to  meet  those  notes  in  gold.  That  is  the  sjvme 
question  that  I  was  discussing  with  reference  to  America.  If  they  are  to 
pay  these  notes  in  gold  why  keep  the  silver!  Conviert  it  when  oppor- 
tunity arises  into  gold;  but  then  you  will  have  to  face  a  loss  of 
16,000,000L  upon  that  transaction. 

553.  Do  you  know  the  case  of  Holland! — '^o ;  not  intimately. 

554.  Ton  know  that  they  have  a  gold  standard  with  a  silver  cur- 
rency!— ^Yes;  in  Java. 

555.  Do  you  know  whether  the  guilder  is  convertible  into  gold  in 
Holland! — ^I  should  not  like  to  speak  offhand  on  that,  but  there  is  a 
very  interesting  point,  indeed,  bearing  upon  Indian  affairs  in  the  ex- 
perience of  Holland  and  Java. 

556.  Mr.  OuRRiE.  Why  do  you  say  there  is  a  great  redundancy  in 
the  silver  of  India!  I  understood  you  to  say  that  one  of  the  difftculties 
that  the  government  of  India  woidd  have  to  face  would  be  that  they 
would  have  to  deal  with  a  great  redundant  amount  of  silver. — ^Tes ; 
I  think  so. 

557.  What  reason  have  you  for  thinkiDg  that  there  is  a  great  re- 
dundancy of  silver! — Because  it  is  a  hoarding  country.  I  cannot 
think  that  they  will  go  on  forever  hoarding.  I  think  if  you  are  to 
give  them  the  chance  of  converting  silver  into  gold,  upon  terms  which 
would  be  favourable  to  the  holders  of  the  silver,  they  will  avail  them- 
selves of  it. 

558.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  proportion  of  the  silver  imported  into 
India  during  the  last  10  years  has  been  coined! — ^No,  I  do  not.  I  think 
there  is  some  information  about  that  in  the  Eoyal  Commission's  report. 

559.  Well,  a  very  great  part  of  it  has  been  coined;  70,000,000Z.  value 
of  silver  has  been  imported  in  the  last  few  years,  and  60,000,0001 
coined.  Do  you  think  these  hoards  are  in  the  form  of  coined  silver  or 
bar  silver! — Oh,  both;  but  I  believe  it  is  the  fact  that  the  Indian  has 
hitherto  regarded  his  uncoined  silver  as  a  reserve,  which  he  could 
always  convert  into  rupees  at  the  time  when  he  chose;  and  that  ques- 
tion belongs  to  a  branch  which  we  have  not  referred  to,  the  inquiry, 
namely,  into  the  mode  of  canying  this  out  in  its  detail.  Supx)osing 
you  resolve  to  have  your  gold  standard,  what  is  to  be  the  gold  value 
of  the  rupee!  It  must  be  something  more  than  the  present  market 
value,  I  presume,  which  would  be  Is.  Sd,j  or  so.  Suppose  you  fix  it  at 
Is,  6d.  or  Is,  Sd, ;  who  is  going  to  suffer,  who  is  going  to  be  benefited 
by  that!  There  will  be  an  enormous  amount  of  ii\justice  done  to 
individuals. 

560.  Then,  in  fact,  you  do  not  think  the  evils  of  the  people  and  gov- 
ernment of  India  are  suflSciently  great  to  need  any  remedy! — Well, 
that  is  really  the  conclusion  I  come  to;  or  rather,  that  the  remedy  wUl 
be  worse  than  the  evil  itself. 

561.  Tou  do  not  believe,  I  think,  in  the  bimetallic  system! — ^Not  at^ 
all;  I  look  upon  it  as  a  delusioiu 

The  witness  withdrew. 

A^oumed  till  Tuesday,  November  8th|  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
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[AT  THE  INDIA  OFFICE,  WHITEHALL,  S.  W.] 
THIRD  DAY.— TUESDAY,  8tb  NOVEMBER,  i8ga. 

Present:  The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Herschell,  the  Lord  High  Chancel- 
lor, the  chairman,  presiding;  the  Right  Hon.  Leonard  Henry  Court- 
ney, M.  p.;  Sir  Thomas  Henry  Farrer,  Bart.;  Sir  Reginald  Earle 
Welby,  G.  c.  B. ;  Mr.  Arthur  Godley,  0.  b.  ;  Lieutenant-Oeneral  Strachey, 
c.  s.  I.;  My.  Bertram  Wodehouse  Cunie;  Mr.  Henry  Waterfield^  o.  B., 
secretary. 

Kr.  CHABLES  KAGDOHALD,  of  Kessrt.  Kacdonald,  MiUer  ft  Co.,  of  Kan* 
Chester,  called  in  and  examined. 

562.  Chairman.  Mr.  Macdonald,  you  have  been  engaged  in  im- 
I)ort  business  in  the  Bombay  trade  since  I860?— Tes. 

563.  I  believe  you  were  for  a  time  at  Bombay? — For  20  years  pretty 
continuously;  not  for  the  last  10  years.  I  have  been  out  twice  within 
the  last  10  years,  but  I  lived  there  pretty  continuously  for  20  years. 

564.  Have  you  experienced  in  your  business  harassment  and  loss, 
owing  to  the  difBculty  of  variations  in  the  exchange! — ^Yes^  we  have. 
I  say  we  and  our  dealers,  because  the  risk  of  exchange  is  very  fre- 
quently on  our  dealers,  and  we  see  their  embarrassment  and  their  fear 
to  go  into  business,  and  often  their  losses  after  they  do  go  into  busi- 
ness. 

565.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  your  "dealers^! — ^The  men  who  buy 
from  us.  The  great  bulk  of  the  Bombay  business  is  now  an  indent 
business;  that  is  to  say,  on  order,  which  orders  we  take  there  and  exe- 
cute here,  and  the  indentor  has  to  pay  within  a  short  time  on  certain 
conditions,  and  commonly  most  of  our  dealers  take  the  risk  of  ex- 
change themselves;  that  is  to  say,  they  buy  from  us  in  sterling,  and 
they  have  to  pay  us  the  sterling,  and  the  exchange  loss  of  a  large  pro- 
I>ortion  of  our  business  now  falls  on  our  dealers. 

566.  Are  they  natives  of  India  in  many  cases? — ^Always. 

567.  Then  you  think  that  they  have  experienced  the  inconvenience 
of  exchange  variations,  and  not  merely  the  importers  from  this  coun- 
try?— ^Not  merely  the  importers.  We  have  and  they  have,  and  there- 
fore I  named  them  together.  The  embarrassment  has  been  very 
marked  within  the  last  three  mouths.  We  hoped  to  see  business 
revive  after  the  monsoon.  We  got  to  just  over  1«.  Sd,  Exchange  then 
gave  way,  and  my  partner  wrote  that  the  men  would  do  no  business. 
They  seemed  to  have  a  feeling  against  doing  business  at  the  moment; 
those  feelings  do  not  last,  but  in  the  first  instance  they  felt,  "We  will 
do  no  business  with  the  exchange  at  less  than  Is.  3<7.,"  and  they  all  fell 
off  ordering. 

568.  Do  you  think  that  it  operates  to  any  considerable  extent  as  a 
check  upon  business  being  done? — A  check  and  trouble  in  the  higgling 
of  the  market,  but  I  would  not  venture  to  say  that  it  materially  r^uces 
the  volume  of  imports  inte  Bombay. 

569.  Do  you  think  that  the  native  merchants  are  alive  te  the  mischief 
of  a  varying  exchange? — ^Very  much  so.  By  the  mail  of  last  week  or 
the  week  l^fore,  I  forget  which,  they  sent  home  a  memorial  on  that 
point,  which  has  also  been  done  by  the  Kttrrachee  piece-goods  dealers. 
This  is  from  the  Bombay  piece-goods  dealers,  who  have  not  done  this 
before.    [Memorial  handed  in.] 
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670.  Do  yoa  think  tliat  the  exchange  difficulty  diminishes  the  amount 
of  English  capital  invested  in  India! — ^Very  much  so.  Some  years  ago 
a  friend  of  mine,  who  represented  one  of  the  largest  life  insurance  com- 
panies, said  to  me  that  they  were  sending  their  money  to  all  quarters, 
largely  to  Australia,  and  it  occurred  to  him  why  could  they  not  avail 
themselves  of  investments  in  India.  He  made  inquiry,  and,  finding  the 
exchange  difficulty,  he  was  so  struck  with  it  that  it  changed  him  into 
a  bime^ist. 

571.  Do  you  think  that  the  cotton  mills  in  India  have  benefited  by 
the  fall  in  exchange!— I  think  they  have.  I  think  that,  in  paying  sal- 
aries, wages,  interest  on  debentures^  and  ground  rents,  in  a  currency 
which  has  not  been  materially  appreciated,  they  have  a  great  advantage 
over  the  Lancashire  manufacturer,  who  has  been  in  exactly  the  oppo- 
site position  with  a  currency  continually  appreciating. 

572.  There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  is  there  not,  as  to 
whether  they  have  a  material  advantage  now  over  the  Lancashire 

Sroducer! — ^Tes;  it  has  been  disputed,  and  it  was  fought  out  in  the 
[anchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  final  vote  was  to  the  effect 
that  they  have  an  advantage. 

573.  There  was  a  large  minority,  was  there  not! — ^There  was. 

674.  Supposing  that  no  remedy  is  applied,  and  the  fall  in  silver  goes 
on,  do  you  think  that  there  would  be  a  loss,  a  disadvantage,  to  traders, 
as  well  as  to  the  Government! — An  increased  disadvantage.  I  have 
said  already  that  I  do  not  think  the  fall  in  exchange  has  materially  af- 
fected the  quantities  of  either  exports  or  imports;  and,  if  it  fell  further, 
that  same  rule  would  apply.    Commodities  would  still  come  and  go. 

576.  Then  you  do  not  share  the  view  entertained  by  some,  that  the . 
fall  in  exchange  has  largely  increased  the  exports  from  India! — I  do 
not  hold  that  view.  I  think  any  evidence  we  have  is  to  the  contrary. 
As  for  example,  that  the  exports  of  wheat  were  larger  in  1881  than 
they  were  in  any  of  the  succeeding  years  up  to  1889-^0,  whilst  during 
that  time  I  do  not  say  the  exchange  continuously  fell,  but  in  the  main 
it  was  falling  during  all  that  time,  yet  there  was  not  an  increase  of 
wheat  exi)ort  corresponding  with  the  faUj  the  great  exports  of  1889-'90 
were  caused  by  other  reasons  altogether. 

576.  What  was  the  nature  of  those  reasons! — ^The  deficient  crop  in 
Europe  and  in  America. 

577.  Has  it  been  reduced  again! — ^Seduced  lower  than  it  was  in  that 
year,  certainly. 

678.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  remedies  which  have  been  proposed 
for  the  evil  of  the  uncertain  exchange,  have  you  considered  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Indian  Currency  Association! — ^Tes. 

679.  Do  you  think  that  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  for  India, 
as  suggested  by  them,  would  be  practicable! — ^I  think  it  would  be 
practicable.  I  think  the  other  plan  of  Mr.  Lindsay,  which  you  prob- 
ably know,  is  preferable. 

580.  What  is  Mr.  Lindsay's  plan!— Mr.  Lindsay's  plan  is  the  fixing 
of  a  gold  standard  without  introducing  a  gold  currency.  I  think  that 
is  practicable,  I  should  say  more  practicable  than  the  other:  and  it 
has  these  advantages,  that  it  makes  less  disturbance  in  tne  gold 
markets  of  the  world — ^I  mean  out  of  India — and  it  does  not  introduce 
a  gold  currency  to  compete  with  the  silver  currency,  which  I  should 
be  in  favor  of  maintaining  as  much  as  possible.  And  the  further  ad- 
vantage is  that,  if  other  changes  are  made,  if  bimetallism  were  intro- 
duecfd  within  the  next  few  years^  you  are  not  troubled  with  the  ma- 
nipulation of  this  gold  currency  in  India^ 
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Wl.  Ton  are  refeiTing  to  what  has  been  entitled  the  "Ricardo 
exchange  remedy,''  by  A.  M.  LJ — Yes,  my  lord;  his  name  has  been 
given  in  the  pamphlet  with  the  presentation  copies.  It  was  pnt  in  a 
Bttle  slip  printed  in  red,  '*  With  the  anthor's  compliments." 

582.  Now,  what  do  yon  think  would  be  the  effect  of  fixing  a  ratio 
between  gold  and  silver,  and  then  creating  a  gold  standard  without 
any  gold  coinage  in  India Y — The  advantages  to  IndiaY 

583.  Tesf — ^In  business,  the  stability  of  exchange;  in  government 
ch^erations,  the  ceasing  of  the  continual  decline,  and  the  fixing  of  the 
rate,  so  that  they  should  know  what  they  are  doing,  which  they  can 
not  know  just  now;  and  also,  in  a  great  measure,  making  an  oi>ening 
for  English  capital  to  go  out. 

584.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  fix  the  ratio  in  that 
way? — I  think  so;  I  have  read  it  carefully;  I  have  talked  it  over;  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  impracticable;  and  it  is  the  same  plan  which  is  in 
opieration,  and  has  been  since  1873,  with  reference  to  Dutch  India. 

585.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  as  to  the  rate  at  which  the  ratio 
should  be  fixed? — I  am  in  the  position  of  preferring  a  high  ratio,  but  I 
donbt  if  it  is  practicable.  I  think  a  low  rate  is  unjust,  but  that  you 
must  put  up  with  that  as  things  have  been;  I  think  that  anything 
below  Is,  6d.  would  be  very  unjust. 

586.  Unjust  to  whom?— Unjust  to  those  who  have  sent  their  money 
out  there,  and  to  those  who  have  made  bargains  before  1873,  of  which 
many  are  still  running.  To  all  debts  contracted  before  1873  it  would 
be  unjust,  and  certainly  unjust  to  those  who  have  sent  their  money 
out  there,  as  banks  and  others  have  done,  and  would  only  recover  it 
at  the  low  rate. 

587.  But,  supposing  the  true  view  of  the  fiiture  to  be  that  silver  is 
not  likely  to  recover  substantially,  in  that  case,  would  you  say  it  was 
unjust  to  fix  something  below  Is.  6d.1 — It  would  be  unjust,  I  think.  It 
would  be  less  just.  It  is  a  case  where  you  must  do  the  best  you  can, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  less  just  to  go  to  a  very  low  rate. 

588.  Of  course,  the  result  would  be  to  deprive  those  who  are  in- 
terested of  the  chance  of  a  rise? — No;  not  necessarily. 

589.  Well,  beyond  whatever  rate  you  fixed  it  at,  would  it  not? — No; 
in  that  scheme  of  Lindsay's,  at  one  page  he  puts  it  that,  if  silver  out- 
Side  of  India's  operations  rose  to  a  high  rate,  the  Indian  government 
is  always  to  coin  at  a  rate  which  gives  to  it  a  profit,  meaning  that, 
while  they  pay  more  for  their  silver  than  the  equality  of  Is.  6d.  or 
whatever  the  rate  is  that  is  fixed,  when  it  goes  above,  their  rupee 
rate  must  go  up  with  it. 

590.  Do  you  mean  that  the  ratio  then  would  be  changed? — ^Yes. 

591.  Would  you  not  in  that  case  get  the  old  evils;  it  would  go  up 
when  silver  went  up,  but,  then,  it  would  have  to  come  down  when  silver 
came  down? — Yes;  1  think  the  point  in  Mr.  Lindsay's  view  when  he 
makes  that  proposal  is  the  possibility  of  bimetallism;  and  those  who 
hold  bimetallist  views  do  not  admit  a  fluctuation  after  the  rate  is  once 
agreed  upon;  there  could  not  be  a  fluctuation;  it  might  go  higher,  but 
^e  do  not  admit  the  idea  of  its  going  lower. 

592.  But  if  bimetallism  were  not  agreed  upon,  so  that  you  had  the 
price  of  silver  regulated  only  by  the  same  conditions  which  regulate  it 
now,  it  would  be  essential,  would  it  not,  to  the  scheme  of  a  fixed  ratio, 
between  gold  and  silver,  that  it  should  not  vary  with  the  price  of 
silver?— No;  I  think  not  not;  essential.  It  is  quite  true,  as  you  say, 
you  would  have  some  of  the  old  evils,  and  this  is  only  a  remedy  so  far; 
it  is  not  a  perfect  remedy;  it  is  a  remedy  so  far^  and  would  be  against 
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the  heavy  fall  which  we  dread  in  the  immediate  future.  If  silver  went 
up,  that  may  be  an  evil,  but  we  are  not  so  much  afraid  of  that  as  of  the 
other.  And  there  is  a  limit  under  this  remedy;  there  is  no  limit  at 
present.  People  talk  of  the  rupee  going  to  9d.  or  lOd.,  whereaa  under 
this  plan,  as  far  as  we  know,  it  will  never  go  beyond  some  small  rise 
above  U.  6d. 

593.  Mr.  Courtney.  Tou  want  to  be  guaranteed  against  loss,  with 
the  possibility  of  gain? — ^I  do  not  take  in  the  possibility  of  gain.  Your 
lordship  suggests  that  I  am  not  alarmed  at  it;  but  that  is  not  the  fea- 
ture of  the  scheme. 

594.  Chairman.  But  do  you  think  that  the  scheme  would  be  a  satis- 
factory one^  if  it  fixed  the  ratio  between  the  rupee  and  the  gold,  what* 
ever  tiie  price  of  silver  were;  whether  it  went  up,  or  whether  it  went 
down! — ^Absolutely  fixed! 

595.  Tes. — That  would  be  very  embarrassing,  because  how  are  you 
to  get  your  silver  thenf  The  government  might  be  coining  at  a  loss 
continuously.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  done.  They  could  not  buy 
the  silver  at  the  equivalent  of  Is.  Sd.  and  give  it  out  freely  at  1«.  6d. 
I  do  not  see  what  advantage  that  would  be.  Why  should  they  not  fol- 
low the  market,  if  it  takesa  turn  which  can  not  be  anticipated? 

596.  Mr.  Courtney.  If*  you  had  a  perfectly  open  mint  for  gold, 
would  not  that  keep  it  at  Is.  6d.  f — Oh,  1  am  not  at  all  clear  about  that. 

597.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  Then  you  are  not  in  favour  of  the  gold  coinage! — 
No;  I  prefer  the  gold  standard  without  a  gold  coinage. 

598.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  How  do  you  keep  the  standard?— As 
long  as  council  bills  are  sold,  that  keeps  the  standard;  in  the  con- 
tingency which  some  people  suggest,  of  the  balance  of  trade  turn- 
ing against  India,  so  that  no  treasure  is  imported,  then  it  has  to  be 
tested  by  this  gold  standard  which  Mr.  Lindsay  suggests,  and  which 
he  suggests  should  be  applied  in  London  in  preference  to  applying  it 
in  India.  And  there  I  agree  with  him.  I  would  not  propose  to  make 
the  change  from  silver  into  gold  by  the  public  easy,  but  would  have  it 
there  as  an  absolute  test  in  time  of  need ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  make  it 
easy.  I  do  not  wish  to  change  the  currency  of  India.  I  think  they 
had  better  remain  on  their  silver,  but  the  ultimate  test  in  case  of  no 
council  bills  being  sold  would  be  to  bring  the  rupees  to  London  and 
change  them  in  London.  Mr.  Lindsay  says  at  a  discount  of  a  penny 
in  the  rupee  from  the  government  rate.  I  do  not  agree  with  him 
there.  I  would  not  inflict  a  penalty  like  that,  but  I  would  certainly 
make  the  operation  in  London  so  as  to  discourage  the  shipping  home- 
wards of  the  rupee. 

599.  Mr.  Currie.  But  if  you  have  no  gold  coins,  how  can  you 
have  a  ratio — a  ratio  to  what? — ^A  ratio  to  gold. 

600.  To  what  gold;  it  must  be  to  a  gold  coin? — To  the  gold  which 
the  banks  give  you  for  your  council  bills.  In  London  at  the  present 
moment  you  get  all  your  gold  on  a  ratio  which  the  banks  hammer 
down  once  a  week  as  far  as  they  can ;  and  then  they  would  hammer  no 
longer  if  the  India  office  said,  "Our  rate  is  so  and  so.'' 

601.  Sir  Reginald  Welby.  Then  there  would  be  no  right  to  get  gold 
in  India? — Not  from  the  government. 

602.  Chairman.  But,  supposing  they  were  to  say,  "  Our  rate  is  so 
and  so,''  what  would  there  be  to  prevent,  instead  of  the  use  of  council 
bills,  the  transactions  being  entirely  carried  out  by  the  purchase  of  sil- 
ver; the  shipping  of  silver  to  India? — The  closing  of  the  mint  in  India. 

603.  Then  that  would  be  an  essential  part  of  your  scheme? — I  think 
so.    You  can  not  otherwise  fix  the  rate,  because  we  think  it  probable 
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that  there  might  be  a  great  fall  of  silver;  and  for  the  banks  to  be  at 
liberty  to  buy  silver  at  the  lower  rate,  and  put  it  into  circulation  in 
India  at  tbe  agreed  rate  of  Is,  6(2.,  would  be  an  injustice  that  no  one 
would  contemplate. 

604.  Then  the  plan  that  you  would  propose  would  be  simply  to  close 
the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  for  the  government  of  India 
or  the  India  office  to  fix  a  i*ate  below  which  they  would  not  sell  their 
council  bills  Y — Yes. 

606.  Sir  Thomas  Fabreb.  Then  you  would  leave  it  entirely  in  the 
option  of  the  government  of  India  to  fix  the  ratio,  and  also  to  deter- 
mine what  amount  of  currency  India  should  have? — The  currency  would 
be  automatically  regulated  to  some  extent — I  do  not  say  to  a  sufficient 
extent,  but  to  some  extent — by  the  sale  of  council  bills  over  and  above 
the  requirements  of  the  government  on  this  side;  and  with  that  addi- 
tional quantity  of  council  bills  they  should  be  bound  to  purchase  silver 
with  the  proceeds,  and  send  it  out  to  be  coined.  Beyond  that  it  would 
be  at  the  option  of  the  government  to  coin  more  silver,  if  they  thought 
it  was  required. 

606.  Close  the  mints? — ^Yes. 

607.  Until  the  Tupee  and  the  council  bills  sold  for  a  certain  amount  of 
gold  ?  I  only  want  to  get  at  your  plan,  what  it  is  ! — Yes ;  you  are  quite 
right,  but  you  say  "  until.''  I  did  not  put  any  "  until ''  in.  I  closed 
them  altogether  to  the  outside  public.  1  leave  the  requirements  of  the 
mints  to  be  supplied  by  the  sale  of  council  bills  if  that  will  supply  it, 
and,  if  not,  then  at  the  discretion  of  the  government.  If  that  does  not 
supply  it,  I  would  not  reopen  the  mints  to  free  coinage. 

6i8.  Under  no  circumstances?— 2^0;  under  no  circumstances,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Of  course,  if  it  were  bi- 
metallism, both  metals  would  be  coined  for  all  comers. 

609.  I  want  to  get  at  your  plan;  do  you  put  any  limit  upon  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  government  of  India? — This  limit:  That,  as  far  as  they 
sold  council  bills  over  and  above  their  requirements,  they  should  be 
bound  to  buy  silver  and  coin  it  out  there.  That  might  be  much  or 
little;  if  the  balance  of  trade  were  turned,  which  I  do  not  contemplate, 
it  might  be  little  or  nothing.  Then  it  is  at  their  discretion,  but  I  think 
there  would  still  be  treasure  to  be  sent  out. 

610.  Sir  Keginau)  Welby.  That  is  not  a  limit  on  the  government 
of  India,  is  it? — Yes;  a  limit  to  their  discretion,  that  they  can  not  de- 
cline to  do  that  much. 

610a.  But  it  is  in  their  discretion  how  many  council  bills  they  will 
sell? 

611.  Ohaibman.  Fo;  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  if  they  sell  more 
council  bills  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  then  they  are  to  coin  an 
amount  of  silver  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  C/Ouncil  bills? — ^Yes.  I  see 
thedifficuty,  my  lord,  and  therefore  this  plan  contemplates  that  they 
are  to  sell  council  bill&r  at  the  rate  to  all  that  want  them,  because  that 
IS  the  way  of  putting  the 

612.  Sir  Thomas  Parbeb.  Sell  council  bills  to  everybody  who  de- 
mands them,  at  what  rate?— At  the  Government's  rate:  at  the  fixed 
rate.  In  speaking  of  a  fixed  rate,  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  rising  gradually.  If  they  were  to  say,  just  now,  "1«. 
6d.  is  to  be  our  fixed  rate,  but  we  shall  approach  that  rate  by  a  rise  of 
^V^.  per  week,''  it  gives  a  long  time  for  people  to  see  where  they  are  be- 
fore they  reach  Is.  6d, ;  and,  if  events  were  to  turn  out  quite  unlike 
what  is  expected  then  they  can  stop. 

e.  Mis,  23 ^11 
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613.  Mr.  CuRBiB.  SnpTposing,  sir,  that  the  Government  were  to 
close  the  mints  as  you  suggest,  and  were  to  offer  bills  in  the  market,  at 
what  rate  do  you  think  the  competition  of  the  banks  would  take  those 
bills! — The  banks  must  take  them  at  any  rate  the  Government  Axes; 
they  would  have  no  other  way  of  laying  down  rupees  in  India. 

614.  But,  supposing  the  Government  did  not  fix  a  rate,  but  offibred 
the  bills  as  they  do  now,  at  what  rate  would  the  banks,  using  theit  own 
discretion,  tender! — It  would  entirely  depend  on  the  market  price  of 
silver. 

615.  Ko;  the  mints  being  closed,  I  say! — ^At  what  rate  would  therf 
take  them! 

616.  Yes! — ^Then  I  say  they  must  take  them  at  what  rate  they  can 
get  them. 

617.  Mr.  Courtney.  Supposing  they  do  not  want  Hhem  at  that 
rate! — Then  I  do  not  understand  how  they  would  do  any  business. 

618.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  The  secretary  of  state  every  week  offers  a  certain 
number  of  bills;  there  is  no  minimum  and  no  maximum — he  simply 
offers  them  for  competition;  and  the  price  at  which  the  tenders  are 
sent  in  is  regulated  by  the  price  of  silver  with  the  mintage  and  other 
charges  in  addition.  At  what  rate  would  they  probably  go,  if  the  sec- 
retary of  state  were  to  offer  them,  having  previously  closed  the  mints!— 
They  would  only  get  them  at  the  rate  which  the  Government  fixed. 

619.  Supposing  he  does  not  fix  a  rate,  but  simply  offers  them  a«  he 
does  now! — ^Then  he  and  the  banks  would  higgle;  he  trying  to  get  as 
high  as  he  could  and  they  trying  to  get  as  low  a  price  as  they  cookL 
No  one  could  tell  which  side  would  yield;  it  is  a  fight. 

620.  No;  but  I  want  to  know  what  in  your  judgment  would  be  a  true 
estimate  of  the  exchange  which  the  banks  would  make! — ^I  do  not  se^ 
any  materials  to  make  an  estimate. 

621.  You  would  not  make  an  estimate! — ^No,  I  do  not  think  anyone 
can. 

622.  Then  how  is  the  secretary  of  state  himself  to  estimate  what  the 
true  ratio  or  true  exchange  is;  what  facts  has  he  got  before  him,  which 
the  competing  banks  have  not  got,  to  enable  him  to  estimate  what  is 
the  sterling  value  of  the  rupee! — I  do  not  know  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  sterling  value  of  the  rupee. 

623.  Well,  sterling  price,  I  would  say. — At  present  it  is  fixed  by 
higgling.  I  am  supposing  a  case  where  there  is  no  higgling,  and  you 
are  supposing  a  variation  firom  what  I  call  fixed. 

624.  The  same  higgling  would  be  done,  but  the  alternative  of  the 
silver  would  be  gone;  the  mints  would  be  closed;  the  banks  would  be 
compelled  to  buy  council  bills!— Yes. 

625.  They  would  then  comx>ete,  I  imagine,  would  they  not! — With 
each  other! 

625a.    With  each  other. — ^Not  in  the  plan  I  have  named. 

626.  Chairman.  What  is  put  to  you  is  this:  Supposing  that  thf 
mints  were  closed,  so  that  those  who  had  to  remit  money  to  India  had 
not,  when  they  were  bidding  for  council  bills,  the  alternative  of  going 
into  the  market  and  buying  silver  if  the  terms  were  not  favorable 
enough  to  them;  you  would  destroy  that  alternative.  Well,  they  have 
got  to  purchase  bills  for  the  purpose  of  remittances! — Yes. 

627.  Because  they  cannot  make  the  remittances  by  means  of  the 
purchase  of  silver  ! — ^Yes. 

628.  That  of  course  would  put  them  in  the  position  of  not  having  the 
same  advantage  in  bargaining  for  the  bills  as  they  have  now  f— Oer- 
tainly. 
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629.  Well,  do  yon  think  that  that  wonld  necessitate  their  giving  a 
higher  exchange  than  they  give  at  present  f — I  think  so. 

630.  But  would  it  be  possible  to  determine  at  all  what  they  would 
give  ;  would  that  not  depend  ui>on  the  resolution  of  the  India  office  as 
to  the  inrioe  at  which  they  would  sell  f — It  would.  I  am  assuming  that 
the  India  office  would  name  what  they  were  going  to  do  and  would  ad- 
here to  it.  I  do  not  contemplate  their  giving  way,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  occasion  for  them  to  give  way.  The  banks  will  do  their 
business  in  much  the  same  way  at  a  rising  rate  or  at  any  known  rate 
as  they  would  at  the  lower  rate. 

631.  Mr.  OuRRlE.  Then  you  would  no  longer  give  the  bills  to  the 
highest  bidder,  as  I  understand  you  t — There  would  be  no  bidding ; 
here  they  are  for  you  and  me  and  everyone,  at  the  one  price. 

632.  How  would  you  settle  how  much  each  bank  was  to  have,  be- 
cause there  is  now  keen  competition,  as  you  are  aware  t— They  send  in 
tenders  for  six  tim^  as  much  as  they  want  now  and  only  get  what 
they  do  want.  They  would  not  do  that  then.  They  would  ask  exactly 
what  they  were  prepared  to  take. 

633.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  You  would  begin  by  fixing  a  ratio!— 
Yes. 

634.  Mr.  GttrrHB.  And  you  would  not  take  more  if  a  bank  bid  you 
more  than  your  ratio!  You  say,  as  I  understand,  that  the  wise  plan 
of  the  secretary  of  state  would  be  to  rise  j^.  every  week! — ^Yes. 

635.  Suppoi^ing  to-day  the  Secretary  of  State  offered  bills  at  Is.  S^d., 
and  supposing  a  banker  bids  U.  -^.,  would  you  give  him  no  prefer* 
encet — ^I  do  not  know.    I  have  not  thought  of  that. 

636.  Chairmak.  According  to  your  plan,  I  understand  there  would 
be  no  reason  for  their  bidding  higher,  because  you  would  give  to  every- 
body as  much  as  they  asked  for  at  Is.  S^d.1 — I  say  that;  but  that 
raises  the  difficulty  that  the  banks  might  drain  off  all  the  bills  at  an 
early  stage;  there  must  be  a  check. 

637.  Mr.  CuRRiB.  If  they  thought  you  would  rise  ^.  every  week, 
fhey  would  clearly  take  them  all  at  the  lower  ratet — I  see  that;  ana 
they  would  require  some  restriction. 

638.  Ghairman.  Supposing  you  fixed  your  ratio  at  once,  and  did 
not  arrive  at  it  by  steps,  then  would  there  be  any  difficulty,  in  your 
view,  in  adhering  to  it,  and  giving  to  the  banks  as  much  as  they  asked 
for  at  that  ratet — ^No,  there  would  not. 

639.  Mr.  OuRRiB.  1  understand  you  to  say,  sir,  you  think  there 
would  be  a  very  awkward  dislocation  if  a  sudden  jump  were  to  take 
place.  I  think  you  said,  if  the  secretary  of  state  were  to  fix  the  ratio 
at  Is.  6d.,  that  being  done  at  once  might  cause  a  very  great  disturbance 
in  India.  Well,  assuming  that  to-day  the  exchange  is  Is.  2^df.,  sup< 
posing  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  it  were  to  rise  up  to  Is.  6(2.,  would  not 
that  cause  a  great  disturbance  f — ^Yes,  it  would. 

640.  Ohairman.  Supposing  the  scheme  were  such  as  you  snggest, 
with  a  rate  of  Is.  6d.  arrived  at  by  a  gradation  from  a  lower  rate,  do 
yon  think  it  would  be  practicable  or  not  to  limit  the  amount  of  bills 
which  the  secretary  of  state  sold  until  you  had  arrived  at  the  fixed 
ratio  t — ^Yes;  from  the  suggestion  that  this  member  of  the  committee 
(Mr.  Currie)  has  made,  I  think  that  would  be  necessary. 

641.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Did  not  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
there  would  be  a  self  acting  limit  of  this  kind,  that,  when  you  got  more 
bills  asked  for  at  the  fixed  ratio  than  the  Government  needed,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  then  be  bound  to  turn  that  money  into  silver  currency 
in  India! — ^Yes. 
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642.  That  would  make  the  rupee  of  less  value,  and  consequently 
would  limit  the  demands  upon  the  Government  for  bills;  is  that  your 
viewt — No. 

643.  I  want  to  ascertain  what  your  view  is? — Ko;  because  the  supply 
of  coins  sent  out  in  that  way  would  not  be  excessive. 

644.  I  thought  you  said  that  the  Government  were  to  be  bound  to 
coin  any  money  they  received  in  excess  of  what  they  wanted! — Yes. 

646.  Chairman.  I  understood  that  only  to  be  in  order  to  secure 
there  being  a  sufficiency  of  currency  in  India  for  Indian  purposes! — 
Yes. 

646.  Not  in  connexion  with  the  exchange  at  all! — ^Yes;  I  take  it 
that  this  arrangement  would  take  the  place  of  the  present  imports  of 
treasure,  which  in  the  last  four  years  have  amounted  to  about  14  millions 
of  tons  of  rupees  per  annum,  gold  and  silver. 

647.  Do  you  share  the  view  that  to  fix  a  ratio,  and  prevent  the  con- 
tinuous fall  of  exchange,  would  be  prejudicial  to  ♦the  trades  of  India 
which  compete  with  trades  in  silver-using  countries! — It  would  as  far 
as  it  appreciated  the  rupee;  it  would  operate  in  that  way  as  a  disad- 
vantage to  India  against  the  competing  silver-using  countries,  such  as 
China. 

648.  Sir  Beginald  Welby.  It  would  damage  the  tea  trade,  for 
instance! — ^Yes;  1  can  not  say  to  what  extent,  but  its  tendency  is  so. 

649.  Chairman.  Have  you  any  facts  which  support  the  view  that  that 
would  be  the  result! — Ko;  I  have  no  statistics,  but  to  me  the  thing  is 
quite  obvious,  quite  indisputable. 

650.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  products  of  Java  which 
competed  with  the  same  products  coming  from  silver-using  countries! — 
I  can  not  say. 

651.  That  would  afford  some  instructive  information  would  it  not,  on 
the  point! — It  would,  but  I  have  never  heard  it  spoken  of  as  a  prac- 
tical difficulty. 

652.  Well,  the  change  there  was  at  first  the  cause  of  serious  apprehen- 
sion, was  it  not!  There  were  some  who  thought  that  it  would  very 
prejudicially  affect  Java! — That  is  a  long  time  back;  1  can  not  say.  It 
was  done  in  1874  or  1873,  and  that  is  a  long  way  back,  and  of  course  it 
was  fixed  at  the  ratio  of  those  days,  which  is  far  above  anything  that  is 
proposed  for  India  at  the  present  day. 

653.  But  that  would  make  the  mischief  all  the  greater,  would  it  not! — 
It  would,  but  then  I  have  never  heard  any  complaints.  The  Dutch 
Indies  trade  is  a  trade  very  much  protected  by  themselves,  which  ob- 
viates this  difficulty  to  some  extent. 

654.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  But  their  sugar  is  shipped  to  this  market  mainly, 
is  it  not! — That  I  do  not  know. 

656.  Mr.  Courtney.  You  admitted,  I  understood,  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  system  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  tea  industry  in  India! — 
Yes;  this  I  say  is  the  tendency;  of  course,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said 
that  Indian  teas  and  Ceylon  teas  have  a  position  of  their  own  in  a  great 
degree  irrespective  of  China,  but  the  tendency  is  against  Indian  prod- 
ucts. 

656.  Would  you,  by  the  same  reasoning,  think  that  the  alteration 
could  affect  the  cotton-spinning  industry  of  Bombay  in  competition  with 
the  English  industry? — Yes. 

657.  By  a  similar  train  of  reasoning! — ^Yes. 

658.  Would  it  in  fact  affect  all  industrial  i)ursuits  in  India  that  com» 
peted  with  extra-Indian  pursuits! — ^Extra- Indian. 

659.  Yes!— Yes;  probably. 
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660.  Though  it  might  be  convenioTit  to  traders,  it  would  be  incon- 
venient to  producers!— Yes;  that  is  the  tendency.  Of  course,  against 
that  you  have  to  put  that  the  producers  liave  had  a  very  great  advan- 
tage, and  they  would  only  be  losing  part  of  it.  In  the  statements  in 
The  Economist,  of  September  3rd,  they  showed  that,  taking  six  de- 
scriptions of  food  grains  between  1875-'81  and  1891,  there  was  a  rise  of 
42  per  cent,  so  the  producer — the  grower — would  be  losing  part  of  that 
only. 

661.  You  say  this  in  correction  of  what  has  gone  before t — Yes. 

662.  But  at  the  same  time  there  is  that  struggle  between  producers 
on  the  one  side  and  mere  traders  on  the  other! — Well,  one  of  the  g^ea^ 
est  advantages  to  India  in  making  this  change  would  be  the  adjust- 
ment of  Government  obligations,  which  would  certainly  be  for  the 
bmiefit  of  all  taxpayers. 

663.  That  is  another  consideration! — ^Well,  as  regards  traders,  it 
would  be  so. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


HB.  JOHN  ALEXAHDEE  BEITH,  CALLED  IS  AKB  EXAMIHED. 

664.  Ghaibman.  You  are  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Beith, 
Stevenson  &  Co.,  carrying  on  business  in  Manchester  and  Glasgow! — 
Yes. 

665.  You  are,  I  believe,  a  director  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  a  member  of  the  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board! — I 
am.  Perhaps  I  should  also  add  that  I  am  one  of  the  five  directors  of 
the  Manchester  Boyal  Exchange. 

665a.  You  have  been  for  30  years  a  Manchester  merchant! — I  have. 

666.  The  chief  business  of  your  firm  has  been  to  act  as  financier  and 
intermediary  between  manufacturers  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and 
Lanarkshire,  and  merchants  in  Kurrachee,  Bombay,  Madras,  Calcutta, 
and  China! — ^Yes,  and  Japan. 

667.  You  have  not  houses  of  your  own  in  an  Eastern  port! — I  have  no 
houses  of  my  own  in  any  Eastern  port. 

66S.  You  have  had  large  opportunities  of  observing  the  course  of  ex- 
change with  India  and  with  all  the  Eastern  markets! — ^Yes,  I  have  had 
very  large  opportunities. 

669.  You  have  been,  I  believe,  in  India,  China,  and  Japan! — ^Yes,  I 
have  paid  two  cold  season  visits. 

670.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  proposals  of  the  Indian  Currency 
Association! — ^Yes,  I  have  read  their  proix)sals. 

671.  I  believe  yon  are  averse  to  treatin  g  the  case  of  India  separately  ! — 
Yes,  I  view  it  with  absolute  alarm  5  I  think  India  is  too  much  connected 
commercially  with  the  further  East,  and  Great  Britain  is  too  dependent 
upon  international  trade  generally  to  permit  of  a  separate  treatment 
of  the  disturbance  of  exchange  in  this  way. 

672.  When  you  say  you  regard  it  with  alarm,  are  you  looking  at 
it  as  it  would  affect  India,  or  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  as 
well ! — ^Most  as  to  its  effects  upon  India,  and  also  as  to  its  effects  upon 
the  international  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  upon  Eastern  trade  and 
Eastern  exchanges  generally. 

673.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  intention  of  the  proposals  to 
close  the  Indian  mints  and  have  a  gold  standiird  for  India! — Well,  I 
suppose  that  there  would  be  no  free  coinage  of  silver;  silver  would  only 
be  coined  as  government  may  think  proper;  aad^  in  regard  to  the  gold 
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Btandard,  I  understand  it  is  proi)086d  simply  to  de<*/lare  a  gold  standard 
without  having  any  large  gold  reserve  in  India. 

674.  That  is  the  scheme,  but  what  is  your  view  as  to  the  intention 
of  those  who  advocate  the  scheme  f — ^I  think  the  intention  of  it  is  to 
shift  the  present  loss  of  exchange  from  the  government  and  to  distrib- 
ute it,  if  possible  equitably,  with  as  little  individual  burden  as  pos- 
sible^ over  the  wide  area  of  the  whole  i)opu1ation  of  India.  That  is  the 
first  intention  as  I  read  it.  Secondly,  to  relieve  the  civil  and  militiury 
servants  of  India  of  the  great  iiyustice  to  which  they  are  subjected  in 
making  their  necessary  home  remittances  at  low  rates  of  exchange. 
And,  thirdly,  to  enable  the  government  of  India  to  borrow  in  Euro- 
pean markets  fands  to  develop  India  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest^ 
and  without  loss  in  exchange. 

675.  I  observe  that  you  make  no  allusion,  as  an  object  aimed  at,  to 
obviating  the  business  inconvenience  which  is  now  felt  by  merchants 
in  India  owing  to  the  constant  variations  in  exchange f — I  suppose 
they  have  that  object  in  view;  if  they  have,  I  do  not  think  that  this 
will  accomplish  it. 

676.  Are  you  aware  that  a  very  considerable  dissatisfaction  has  been 
expressed  by  traders  in  India  at  the  present  state  of  things,  and  that 
it  has  been  said  to  check  and  complicate  business t — ^I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  it  greatly  complicates  business,  and  to  that  extent  re- 
tards business. 

767.  Now,  as  regards  the  first  of  the  objects  to  which  you  have  al- 
luded, do  you  believe  that  the  adoption  of  the  scheme  would  be  suc- 
cessful t — ^Well,  I  believe  that  nominally  it  might  succeed,  yet  that  it 
would  be  at  so  severe  a  cost  to  the  i>eople  of  India  (I  may  afterwards 
explain  how)  that  the  ultimate  loss  to  the  government  in  revenue 
would  be  much  greater  than  that  now  sustained  through  the  loss  in  ex- 
change. 

678.  Ton  propose  presently  to  indicate  why  you  think  that  would  be 
sot — ^Tes;  I  do. 

678a.  As  regards  the  other  objects,  what  have  you  to  say  t— Well,  in 
re^rd  to  the  very  just  grievances  of  the  civil  and  military  servants,  I 
believe  it  would  in  the  end  be  much  more  economical  for  the  govern- 
ment of  India  and  satisfactory  to  those  servants  if  a  fixed  portion  of 
their  pay  were  made  in  sterling.  As  to  the  facilities  for  tiie  govern- 
ment borrowing  in  Europe  with  a  rupee  fixed  at  Is.  6d.,  independently 
of  the  market  price  of  silver,  I  believe  firmly  that  it  is  distinctiy 
open  to  doubt,  whether  European  capital  would  be  attracted,  at  any 
rate  for  long,  especially  as  the  ratio  would  be  secured  solely  by 
the  guarantee  of  the  Indian  government  and  not  by  an  international 
guarantee.  I  mean  that,  circumstances  having  compelled  India  to 
adopt  this  proposal,  circumstances  might  compel  India  to  abandon  it, 
and  that,  therefore,  there  would  be  distrust,  not  of  the  monetary  power 
of  the  Indian  government,  but  of  the  system  as  to  whether  it  would 
hold  good  permanently.  I  also  feel  Quit«  sure  that  immediate  advan- 
tage would  be  taken  of  the  fixing  or  the  rupee  at  Is.  6d.  to  withdraw 
much  European  capital  from  Indm.  which  is  at  present  only  waiting  an 
opportunity  of  a  good  exchange  to  be  withdrawn. 

679.  But  that  would  be  the  case  only,  would  it  not,  if  there  were  ap- 
prehension of  the  Is.  6d.  not  being  a  permanent  ratio  t — ^No;  I  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  capital  now  that  is  waiting  to  come  back  from 
India  if  a  respectable  exchange  rate  could  be  got  for  it,  apart  alto- 
gether from  the  other  operation. 
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680.  How  is  it  in  vested  now  in  India? — ^Well,  I  snppose  it  is  depos- 
ited in  banks  and  in  various  ways.  I  know  of  several  Indian  firms 
who  have  their  capital  oat  there,  who  would  like  very  well  to  have  a 
lar^e  portion  of  it  home. 

681.  But,  siq>posing  that  there  were  a  fixed  ratio  of  that  kind,  would 
not  many  i>eople  who  are  now  anxious  to  remit  it  home  be  willing  to 
investit  in  India  f — Some  might — ^what  I  mean  to  say  is  this — that 
what  you  gain  in  one  way  you  might  lose  in  another  way. 

682.  But,  supposing  that  the  people  could  depend  upon  the  ratio 
being  fixed,  are  the  results  of  investments  in  this  country  now  such 
that  it  would  be  attractive  to  bring  it  trom  India  for  investment,  rather 
tiian  invest  it  there  f — ^The  tendency  of  all  gold  securities  is  to  increase 
in  value.  The  results  from  them  in  sovereigns  may  not  be  so  very 
great^  but  the  buying  power  of  those  sovereigns,  of  course,  is  much 
greater  than  it  was. 

683.  If  you  had  a  gold  standard  for  India,  that  would  be  a  gold 
security,  would  it  notf — ^No  doubt;  but  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  the 
popular  feeling  among  persons  who  have  money  in  India  would  be  to 
get  as  much  home  as  possible,  if  you  got  to  a  rate  of  anything  like  Is.  Qd. 

684.  But  do  you  think  that,  if  you  had  a  gold  standai-d,  so  that 
there  was  not  a  fluctuating  exchange,  and  the  fear  of  a  constant  fall, 
large  sums  of  money  might  not  go  for  investment  to  India  which  do 
not  go  nowf — ^I  think  money  might  go,  but  I  doubt  it,  because  I  think 
there  would  be  a  distrust  of  a  gold  standard  not  based  upon  gold,  or 
a  gold  standard  in  India  without  an  international  guarantee  support- 
ing the  ratio  at  which  that  standard  was  fixed. 

685.  Do  you  suppose  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  a  gold  standard 
based  upon  gold  for  India  t — ^I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  possible  to 
have  such  a  thing  without  a  store  of  gold. 

686.  Why! — I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  authority  on  that  subject;  I 
cannot  conceive  it  x>ossible. 

687.  But  why! — ^Well,  I  have  read  Mr.  Lindsay's  pamphlet,  which 
advocates  that,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  based  upon  a  fallacy. 
It  is  based  upon  the  existence  of  some  fund  in  the  Bai^k  of  England 
which,  I  understand,  does  not  exist  at  all. 

688.  Yes,  but  I  was  not  speaking  merely  of  Mr.  Lindsay's  pamphlet; 
I  was  asking  generally,  whether  you  considered  that  it  was  impossible 
to  have  a  gold  standard  in  India  which  was  not  based  upon  gold, 
because  you  said  that  the  people  never  would  believe  that  the  gold 
standard  and  the  ratio  would  be  maintained,  if  it  were  not  based  upon 
goldt — ^Either  based  upon  gold  or  upon  international  agreement  to 
maintain  the  ratio.    I  cannot  conceive  any  circumstances  in  which  a 

f>ld  standard  can  be  established,  except  one  of  those  two.    Of  course, 
do  not  profess  to  be  an  authoriliy  upon  that  subject.    I  can  only  give 
you  my  opinion. 

689.  But  we  have  experience,  have  we  not,  of  gold  standards  with  a 
very  large  circulation  of  silver,  and  with  silver  an  unlimited  tender! — 
There  is  something  of  that  sort,  I  believe,  in  the  Dutch  colonies. 

690.  And  in  Holland  and  in  France,  is  there  not! — I  think  that 
France  has  a  very  large  stock  of  gold  in  her  bank — ^in  the  Bank  of 
Fiance. 

691.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  that  silver  may  be  tendered  to  an 
unlimited  amount,  and  that  it  keeps  its  ratio,  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  France  being  so  large  as  it  is! — 
Either  on  that,  or,  as  formerly,  by  a  bimetallic  arrangement — an  inter- 
national bimetallic  arrangement. 
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692.  Kow,  referring  to  the  present  state  of  things  in  France! — In 
France  they  have  a  large  stock  of  gold,  nndonbtedly. 

693.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  this  large  stock  of  gold  which  enables 
them  to  keep  so  large  an  amount  of  silver  in  circulation  with  an  un- 
limited tender  and  the  ratio  maintained! — Not  entirely;  it  depends  a 
good  deal  upon  that,  but  I  think  it  depends  more  upon  this  fact,  and  I 
think  the  same  thing  applies  to  Holland,  that  neither  have  anything 
like  the  international  trade  that  we  have.  Their  silver  circulates  in- 
ternally practically  as  fiduciary  token  money. 

694.  But  India  with  its  international  trade  does  not  need  to  export 
treasure! — I  think  it  might. 

695.  I  thought,  as  a  rule,  it  imported  treasure! — TV  hat  if  the  balance 
of  trade,  as  I  shall  show  afterwards,  went  against  India! 

696.  But,  as  regards  what  we  have  hitherto  had  experience  of,  that 
difficulty  would  not  arise! — If  the  balance  of  trade  continued  in  favour 
of  India  the  problem  would  be  much  easier,  I  admit. 

697.  Mr.  Courtney.  Lord  Herschell  asked  you  if  you  objected  to  the 
possibility  of  a  gold  standard  without  a  gold  ba<3king!— Yes. 

698.  He  asked  you  whether  it  was  important  to  have  a  gold  backing 
in  India! — Well,  if  the  balance  of  trade  remained  in  favour  of  India  no 
doubt  there  would  be  a  current  of  gold  going  into  India,  and  you  would 
get  a  gold  backing  in  that  way;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  balance  of 
trade  might  be  altered  by  what  you  propose  to  do.  I  think  I  can  show 
that  afterwards,  and  there  is  this  great  difficulty  to  me  that,  if  gold 
goes  into  India,  it  is  a  doubtful  thing  whether  it  wiU  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  banks  and  the  government.  I  think  it  wiU  be  absorbed 
by  the  people  of  India  and  hoarded.  The  tradition  and  habit  of  the 
country  have  always  been  to  hoard  its  treasure;  and  if  you  discredit 
silver,  as  I  think  this  would  do  to  a  considerable  extent,  I  think  you 
would  find  that  the  whole  tendency  of  people  in  India  would  be  to 
hoard  the  gold. 

699.  Chairman.  It  is  your  opinion,  I  understand,  that,  assuming 
the  possibility  of  establishing  a  par  of  exchange  between  England  and 
India,  by  the  process  of  closing  the  Indian  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  and  declaring  a  gold  standard  in  India  at  a  fixed  ratio  to  silver, 
the  attempt  to  do  so  would  increase  indefinitely  the  present  dislocation 
and  danger  to  the  trade  and  the  exchanges  of  India! — ^Yes,  I  think  it 
would. 

700.  Would  you  explain  your  reasons  for  saying  so! — ^WeU,  it  would 
first  have  a  very  adverse  effect  upon  Indian  exports  to  gold  countries; 
the  fixing  of  a  gold  standard  for  India,  say  at  1«.  6<?.,  and  the  closing 
of  the  Indian  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  a  most  costly  process  to  the  industrial,  agricultural,  and  producing 
classes  of  India.  It  would  mean  a  great  advance  in  Indian  exchange 
and  a  heavy  fall  in  the  prices  of  silver. 

701.  Why  a  great  advance  in  Indian  exchange! — Because  Indian 
exchange  is  now  at  Is.  3d.    If  you  fix  it  at  1«.  6d. 

702.  That  I  understand,  but  then  you  would  be  fixing  it  at  a  higher 
ratio  than  exists  now! — At  a  higher  ratio,  yes;  and  it  would  mean  a 
heavy  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  as  well. 

703.  Why  should  it  mean  a  heavy  fall  in  the  price  of  silver!— Be- 
cause at  present  India  permits  free  coinage  of  silver j  you  would  im- 
mediately limit  the  coinage  of  silver,  and,  if  you  limit  the  coinage  of 
silver  you  of  course  destroy  the  demand  for  it. 

704.  The  Government  would  keep  the  coinage  in  its  own  hands,  but 
it  would  not  necessarily  follow,  would  it,  that  fiie  amount  of  silver  coin 
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in  India  would  be  greatly  less  than  at  present? — Well,  that  just  de- 
pends on  what  view  the  Government  took.  If  the  Government  wished 
for  any  reason  to  force  up  the  rale  of  exchange  they  have  only  to  con- 
tract the  coinage  of  silver.  Just  now  it  is  automatic;  the  silver  is 
coined,  whether  the  Government  wish  it  or  not. 

705.  Well,  then,  what  do  you  think  would  be  its  effect  on  Indian 
produce  exported  to  gold  currency  markets! — ^Well,  in  consequence 
of  the  rise  in  Indian  exchange  and  fall  in  silver,  there  would  be  lower 
exchanges  in  China,  Japan,  the  Straits,  and  Manilla.  Indian  produce 
exportable  to  western  gold  currency  markets,  such  as  rice,  opium,  indigo, 
seeds,  cottons,  hides,  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  silk,  and  many  other  minor 
articles,  would  be  handicapped  in  competition  with  those  of  China, 
Japan,  and  the  Straits,  which  would  hardly  fail  to  be  enormously 
stimulated  by  the  advantage  of  having  silver  much  cheaper  in  these 
markets  than  the  rated  rupee,  and  by  the  consequent  low  exchanges  in 
China.  Japan,  and  the  Straits. 

706.  !N^ow  with  regard  to  those;  are  those  all  at  present  products  of 
other  silver-using  countries  t — They  are,  more  or  less ;  some  of  them  very 
largely  so. 

707.  Opium  for  example! — Opium  is  largely  produced  in  China. 

708.  Well,  but  why  do  they  imp<)rt  it  from  India t — 'No  doubt  the 
Indian  opium  is  better  than  the  China  opium.  I  think  that  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  it,  but,  if  you  give  the  Chinaman  a  good  price,  he  will 
produce  a  good  opium. 

701).  You  were  speaking  of  the  export  to  gold-using  countries,  but 
the  great  proportion  of  the  opium  produced  in  India  goes  to  a  silver- 
using  country,  does  it  nott — Yes. 

710.  Does  any  of  it  come  substantially  to  the  west  t— For  medicinal 
purposes. 

711.  But  still  that  would  not  be  a  large  part  of  the  opium  t — I  can- 
not tell  you  the  proportion. 

712.  As  regards  the  bulk  of  the  opium  trade,  which  goes  flpom  India 
to  China  or  other  silver-using  countiy,  why  should  that  be  affected 
by  fixing  a  gold  standard  as  the  par  of  exchange  between  England  and 
India! — It  would  stimulate  the  growth  of  opium  in  China. 

713.  Whyt — Because  if  you  pay  India  in  silver,  which,  remember,  as 
silver  would  be  a  depreciated  article  in  India,  the  price  of  opium  would 
naturally  rise  very  much  in  India,  and  the  growth  of  it  would  be  stimu- 
lated in  China. 

714.  Supposing  that  you  fixed  this  ratio  of  exchange  between  Eng- 
land and  India,  and  that  rupees  sufficient  for  the  use  of  India  should 
be  coined,  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  change  of  the  price  for 
which  opium  could  be  purchased  in  India! — It  depends  altogether  upon 
that  point  which  you  have  mentioned — would  the  price  of  silver  be 
maintained  at  anything  like  Is.  6d.1 

715.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  price  of  silver. — ^Well,  but  that  is  what 
I  am  speaking  of.  You  are  paid  in  China  for  this  opium  in  silver;  you 
send  this  silver  to  India;  that  silver  in  India  is  not  rupees;  it  is  only 
worth  the  price  of  silver,  whatever  that  may  be. 

716.  Oh,  you  are  speaking  of  the  purchase  by  China  from  India! — 
Yes. 

717.  Paid  for  in  silver! — In  silver. 

718.  Mr.  CUKEIE.  But  has  the  quantity  of  opium  consumed  by  China 
increased  or  decreased  of  late  years! — I  believe  the  quantity — lam  not 
in  the  opium  trade  or  tlxe  produce  trade — but  I  believe  that  the  quantity 
of  opium  from  India  to  China  is  decreasing. 
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719.  And  has  the  price  increased  or  decreased  f — ^I  can  not  answer. 
I  know  that  the  quantity  of  opium  grown  in  China  is  increasing  very 
much. 

720.  Is  it  a  &ct  that,  when  the  rupee  was  at2«.,  there  was  a  smaller 
consumption  of  opium  than  when  the  exchange  was  1$.  3(2.  f — ^I  think 
that  is  very  likely,  but  I  really  can  not  answer;  I  am  not  in  that  trade. 
My  point  is  that  you  are  paid  for  this  opium  in  silver,  and  that  silver  is 
not  rupees. 

721.  Chairman.  Your  point,  as  I  understand,  is  tliat,  although 
silver  was  falling  before,  you  could  coin  it  into  rupees  t — ^Tpu  (-x)uld 
coin  it  into  rupees  at  once;  and  that  was  your  par  of  exchange  between 
India  and  China.  I^ow  your  par  of  exchan  ge  would  be  destroyed.  You 
would  have  payments  in  silver,  and  that  silver  only  worth  the  market 
value  of  silver,  whatever  that  might  be. 

722.  So  that  you  think,  on  that  account,  there  would  be  less  opium 
bought  in  India  and  more  produced  in  China! — TJudoubtedly. 

723.  Sir  Thomas  Fabber.  Does  China  actually  pay  in  silver,  or  is 
it  only  the  standard  in  which  the  commodities  which  pay  for  the  opium 
are  measured! — On  the  average  China  pays  about  5,000,0001.  a  year  in 
silver.  The  balance  of  trade  is  in  favour  of  India,  I  think,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  15,000,000Z. 

724.  Chairman.  But  is  that  discharged  by  treasure,  or  by  sending 
goods! — I  say  it  is  discharged  to  the  extent  of  5,000,000i.  by  treasure. 
It  was  only  two  million  last  year,  but  the  average  of  some  years  back 
is-5,000,000Z. 

725.  Sir  Thomas  Fabber.  Has  that  silver  come  from  China  by  San 
Francisco;  it  is  not  mined  or  produced  in  China! — ^No;  it  comes  chiefly 
from  San  Francisco.    I  think  it  comes  also  largely  from  Australia. 

276.  Chairman.  Now,  rice  is  produced  in  China! — Yes;  largely. 

727.  The  China  rice  and  the  Indian  rice  compete,  do  they  not,  in  the 
English  market! — ^Yes;  and  Japan  and  Saigon  rice,  too.  I  would  just 
like  to  mention  on  this  point  what  I  consider  an  exceedingly  important 
matter,  and  that  is  that  the  change  would  be  of  enormous  advantage 
to  the  French  settlement  in  Tonquin  and  in  Saigon.  French  rice  of 
course  would  thus  compete  favourably  with  Indian  rice.  These  are 
tropical  regions,  and  certainly  this  proposed  change,  giving  them  lower 
silver  and  lower  exchanges^  would  give  them  very  great  advantage  in 
competing  with  India  in  Western  markets  in  the  various  products  of 
tropical  countries. 

728.  Eice  does  not  go  from  China  to  India  or  from  India  to  China  as 
opium  does! — ^Not  regularly,  except  in  times  of  famine  or  scarcity. 

729.  The  competition  you  apprehend  in  the  case  of  rice  would  arise 
between  the  two  countries  as  regards  exports  to  Europe! — Well,  Sai- 
gon rice  and  Japanese  rice,  and  Chinese  rice,  and  other  Eastern  rice 
would  come  to  this  country  in  competition  with  Indian  rice. 

730.  So  far  as  the  price  of  Indian  products  exported  to  China  was 
settled  by  the  export  of  goods  from  China,  there  would  be  no  material 
effect,  would  there,  from  iixing  a  par  of  exchange  between  England 
and  India! — ^Well,  that  is  a  large  question  of  exchange.  My  opinion 
is  that,  if  any  portiou  of  the  balance  were  settled  in  silver,  in  treasure 
as  it  would  be,  it  would  affect  the  whole. 

731.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  You  say  that  China  pays  India  something  like,  as 
I  understood  you,  iive  crores,  or  5,000,0001.,  in  silver;  you  take  that 
from  the  returns^  I  imagine,  of  treasure,  do  you  not,  of  the  different 
countries  which  imiK>rt  treasure  into  India!    I  think  you  said  China 
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pajrs  India  6,o6o,000?.;  where  do  you  get  that  from! — I  got  it  from  the 
Indiaii  statistical  abstract. 

732.  Bat  is  it  not  the  case  that  those  shipments  from  China  include 
the  silver  that  is  sent  from  San  Francisco,  that  under  the  head  China 
are  included  shipments  from  San  Francisco  t — I  cannot  tell  where  the 
silver  comes  from;  I  know  it  comes  from  China,  and  I  know  it  is  re- 
quired to  settle  the  balance  of  trade. 

733.  But,  if  it  is  true,  as  I  assume  it  is,  that  that  includes  all  the 
silver  shipped  from  San  Francisco,  that  would  rather  invalidate  your 
assertion,  would  it  notf — ^I  do  not  see  it;  my  assertion  is,  that  there  is 
20,000,000^.  of  the  exports  from  India  to  China,  Japan,  and  the  Straits 
Settlements,  and  that  there  are  imports  from  China  of  5,000,000/.; 
therefore,  there  is  a  balance  in  favour  of  India  of  15,000,0002.,  and  of 
that  15,000,000^.,  2,000,000/.  is  imported  in  treasure  this  year,  and  over 
an  average  of  years  it  was  5,000,OOOZ. 

734.  Chairman.  But  how  is  the  rest  settled? — By  merchandise. 

735.  I  thought  you  said  that  the  merchandise  left  a  balance  of  15,- 
000,000/.  t— Yes. 

739.  Well,  how  is  that  settled? — ^The  balance  in  favour  of  India^  I 
said. 

737.  In  favour  of  India,  I  mean.  If  merchandise  is  exi)orted  from 
India  to  China  of  the  value  of  20,000,000/.,  and  there  is  only  imported 
into  India  merchandise  of  the  value  ol  5,000,000/.,  that  leaves  a  balance 
of  15,000,000/.  to  be  made  up;  how  is  that  satisfied? — I  must  have 
stated  it  wrong:  the  balance  of  15,000,000/.  is  in  favour  of  India. 

738.  Yes;  of  India? — ^And  that  comes  partly  in  produce,  but  a  por- 
tion of  it  amounting  to— 

739.  Produce  from  where? — Produce  from  China. 

740.  I  thought  you  told  us  that  the  produce  was  only  5,000,000/.? — 
It  does  not  come  direct  to  India.  I  see  your  point  now;  the  shipments 
are  made  to  this  country  of  tea,  silk,  and  other  produce;  it  is  a  process 
of  exchange  by  which  the  benefit  is  got  of  those  tea  shipments  for  the 
payment  of  debts  in  India. 

74L  Lieut.  Gen.  Strachbt.  You  said  that  the  average  import  of  sil- 
ver into  India  from  China  was  5,000,000/.',  more  or  less? — Yes. 

742.  Here  we  have  a  statement  of  the  treasure  imported  into  British 
India  by  sea.  One  i>prtion  of  it  is  in  gold  and  the  other  portion  of  it 
is  silver.  I  find  that  the  average  for  the  last  12  years,  from  1880-'81  to 
1891-^2.  so  far  from  being  5,000,000/.,  is  1,500,000/.,  or  rather  Ex. 
1.560,000;  and  let  me  add  that  it  would  be  considerably  less,  namely, 
'Rx.  1,270,000,  if  you  exclude  the  last  two  years  in  which  the  imports 
were  respectively  Bx.  3,600,000  and  Itx.  2,500,000,  which  is  quite  abuor- 
m^  and  no  doubt  was  due  to  special  causes  which  have  afiected  the 
price  of  silver  during  those  two  years? — Well,  I  worked  out  my  figures 
from  the  statistical  abstract. 

743.  Chairman.  To  deal  with  the  other  productions,  before  we  go 
further,  is  indigo  a  pro<luct  in  which  silver-using  countries  compete  with 
India?— No ;  very  little  indigo  has  come  from  China  hitherto.  My  argu- 
ment is  that  it  is  largely  grown  and  used  in  China,  and  would  come  if 
you  gave  China  a  much  lower  exchange  than  India  would  have  at  Is.  6d. 

744.  Well,  cotton? — Cotton  is  also  grown  in  China;  it  is  not  largely 
imported  into  this  country,  but  it  should  be  greatly  stimulated  if  China 
had  a  lower  exchange  than  India. 

745.  There  is  a  large  competition,  is  there  not,  between  Indian  cotton 
and  Gottcm  from  America  and  Egypt? — Yes. 
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746.  Well,  but  Egypt  is  not  a  silver  country,  is  it!— ]N'o;  it  is  uot  a 
silver  country,  hut  it  competes.  My  point  is  that  the  coini)etition  of 
Chinese  with  Indian  cotton*  would  be  very  much  more  severe  if  there 
was  a  lower  exchange  in  China  than  in  India.  These  others  are  gold 
countries,  you  know. 

747.  Yes ;  but  you  think  that  it  would  create  a  competition  in  China  t — 
It  might  create  a  competition  in  China,  and  in  England  from  China. 

748.  It  would  create  a  competition  in  England  from  China! — It  would 
stimulate  the  growth  of  China  cotton,  and  it  might  be  taken  to  Eng- 
land instead  of  Indian  cotton. 

749.  Mr.  Courtney.  You  also  say  that  the  effect  of  the  change 
would  be  to  prejudice  the  importation  of  Indian  cotton  as  compared 
with  the  Egyptian  or  American  in  England! — Possibly.  I  do  not  make 
that  point. 

750.  Because  the  conditions  of  putting  on  the  market  Egyptian  and 
American  cotton  would  remain  unchanged,  and  the  conditions  of  put- 
ting on  the  market  Indian  cotton  would  be  injured! — Yes. 

751.  Sib  Thomas  Fabbeb.  Is  it  your  position  that  the  lowering  of 
exchange  is  always  an  advantage  to  the  exporting  country;  in  fact, 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  depreciate  your  currency,  so  far  as  that 
goes! — ^Well,  certainly,  between  countries  of  the  same  currency,  most 
distinctly  so.  As  between  India  and  China,  a  lower  exchange  in  China 
would  certainly  give  China  an  enormous  advantage.  I  have  worked 
that  out  in  some  figures,  and  stated  it  in  another  way.  At  the  present 
rate  of  exchange  of  Is  3d.,  a  sovereign  lays  down  16  rupees  in  India, 
and,  at  the  equivalent  China  rate  of  2«.  9d.y  a  sovereign  lays  down  7J 
dols.  in  China.  If  the  rupee  goes  up  to  Is.  6d..  the  sovereign  would  lay 
down  only  13^  rupees  in  India  instead  of  16 ;  but,  if  exchange  in  China 
should  remain  the  same,  at  2s.  9(2.,  and  did  not  faU  at  all,  a  sovereign 
would  stUl  lay  down  in  China  the  7^  dollars  or  the  equivalent  of  16 
rupees;  and,  if  the  China  exchange  fell  25  per  cent,  say  to  2«.,  it 
would  lay  down  10  dollars  in  China,  or  22  rupees,  whereas  the  same 
sovereign  would  only  be  laying  down  13^  rupees  in  India. 

762.  Chaieman.  Of  the  products  imported  into  India,  thelS^  rupees 
might  buy  as  much  as  the  16  rupees  did! — ^The  buying  power  of  the 
rupee  might  remain  the  same. 

753.  Not  necessarily,  would  it! — Of  aU  goods  bought  in  this  country 
and  imports  into  India,  the  13  would  buy  what  the  16  pay  for! — The 
price  would  have  to  fall  very  much  in  India;  it  need  not  fall  in  China^ 

754.  The  price  would  not  really  fall  in  that  case,  would  it! — You  lay 
down  a  sovereign  in  China ;  it  produces  22  rupees.  If  you  lay  one  down 
in  India  it  produces  only  13J  rupees. 

755.  I  was  speaking  of  goods  imported  into  India  firom  a  country 
with  a  gold  currency;  you  would  get  13 J  rupees  instead  of  16  for  your 
products,  but  of  those  rupees  13 J  would  buy  what  16  did  before! — You 
are  now  speaking  cf  imports  into  these  countries.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
exports  from  those  countries. 

756.  In  looking  at  the  effect  which  would  be  produced  in  India,  you 
8ay  you  can  only  lay  down  13J  rupees  for  a  sovereign.  You  must  look 
at  what  those  13^  rupees  would  purchase  under  those  circumstances! — 
I  think  you  must  take  a  wider  view  of  it  than  that.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Indian  produce  would  have  to  fall  very  much  to  be  saleable  in  com- 
petition with  China  and  other  Eastern  produce  under  those  circum- 
stances. Well,  unless  India  can  move  its  produce  it  cannot  imi>ort|  or 
if  it  did  it  would  turn  the  balance  of  trade  against  itaeit 
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757.  Well,  now,  take  the  conDtries  with  a  depreciated  currency,  owing 
not  to  the  fall  of  silver,  but  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  country. 
In  some  of  the  South  American  Eepublics  there  is  a  very  low  exchange. 
Do  products  that  come  from  the  countries  with  a  very  low  exchange 
all  compete  in  such  a  way  as  to  injure  our  Indian  trade t  Take  coffee 
from  Brazil,  for  example!— Well,  I  think  you  come  there  to  a  question 
that  is  not  one  of  exchange  at  all;  it  is  a  question  of  the  producing 
power  <rf  coffee  in  Brazil.  You  come  to  an  entirely  different  question 
there. 

758.  Tou  mean  whether  they  can  produce  moret — ^Yes;  they  can  pro- 
duce a  great  deal  more,  and  at  very  much  less  expense,  than  they  can 
in  India.    You  are  getting  to  another  question  altogether  there. 

759.  But  those  conditions  have  remained  the  same,  have  they  not, 
during  the  time  that  exchange  has  been  falling! — WeU,  there  exchange 
has  been  falling. 

760.  Well,  assuming  for  the  moment  the  other  conditions,  as  far  as 
one  knows,  to  have  remained  the  same,  is  there  evidence  that  that  fall, 
which  has  been  heavy,  has  affected  Brazilian  exchange! — ^Yery  heavy; 
yes. 

761.  Is  there  evidence  that  that  has  Injured  the  coffee  business  of 
India! — ^The  coffee  business  of  India  has  failed  from  another  cause  alto- 
gether.   It  has  failed  from  the  failure  of  the  coffee  plant  in  Ceylon. 

762.  But  is  there  not  a  good  deal  imported  into  England  from  India 
or  from  Ceylon! — ^Not  a  large  quantity — there  has  been  as  bad  a  blight 
as  the  x>otato  blight  in  1847,  and  you  can  not  tell  how  far  it  is  affected 
by  exchange,  or  how  far  it  is  affected  simply  by  natural  causes. 

763.  Take  hides;  do  hides  from  the  Argentine  Eepublic  compete  with 
hides  from  India! — I  can  not  tell  you. 

764.  But  would  it  not  be  rather  important  to  see  whether  they  do, 
because  there  you  have  had  a  fall  in  exchange,  a  very  heavy  fall; 
would  it  not  be  important  to  see  how  fiEur  experience  shows  that  the 
Indian  products,  which  compete  with  the  products  of  those  South 
American  countries  which  have  had  these  heavy  falls  of  exchange, 
have  suffered! — I  think  it  would  be  entirely  misleading  for  this  reason : 
In  the  one  case  you  are  dealing  with  a  fall  in  paper  money  and  in  tlie 
other  you  are  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  fall  of  silver — entirely 
misleading. 

765.  They  may  not  be  exactly  the  same  cases,  but  why  would  they 
be  so  entirely  different! — ^But  I  am  not  arguing  that  point;  I  am  arguing 
this  point,  that,  as  between  India  and  China,  China  would  have  an 
advantage  over  India. 

766.  Yes;  but,  then,  one  wants  to  test  that  You  say  so  a  priori;  one 
wants  a  posteriori  to  see  whether  that  has  proved  to  be  the  case,  in 
the  competition  of  countries  having  a  fixed  par  of  exchange  with  coun- 
tries with  a  depreciated  currency! — Well,  I  do  not  think  they  are  the 
same  thing  at  all;  I  think  a  fall  of  exchange  or  a  fall  in  the  value  of 
silver  from  an  exchange  that  varies  in  consequence  of  the  balance  of 
trade 

767.  But  it  is  a  depreciated  currency,  is  it  not! — Well,  it  is  not  a 
currency  at  all;  it  is  a  barter. 

768.  I  am  speaking  of  the  silver;  silver  is  a  currency,  is  it  not! — But 
silver  is  not  the  currency  of  South  America. 

769.  Do  you  recognise  it  as  an  evil  or  not  to  have  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency!— ^As  between  two  countries  like  India  and  China,  I  certainly 
do.  I  am  iiot  prepared  to  ar^e  the  question  out  in  regard  to  South 
America, 
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770.  ]Nro;  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  relations  between  India  and  Gbiiia, 
but  of  a  currency  in  China  or  any  other  country.  Do  you  regurd  it  aa 
a  good  thing  to  have  as  your  standard  of  value  that  which  is  depre* 
ciating  constantly  t — I  think  the  best  thing  is  to  have  one  that  is 
steady. 

771.  Mr.  Courtney.  Has  the  trade  of  Bussia  been  stimulated  by  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  the  rouble! — ^I  can  not  speak  of  the  trade  of  Bussia, 
I  really  have  not  gone  into  that. 

772.  But  do  you  think  it  would  be;  do  your  principles  carry  you  to 
that  point! — 'No. 

773.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  I  suppose,  if  it  has  any  effect,  it  is  to  itL- 
crease  the  exports  of  India;  if  the  lower  exchange  has  any  effect,  firom 
your  point  of  view,  it  is  to  increase  the  exports  of  India:  that  is  the 
effect  you  attribute  to  the  lower  exchange,  is  it  not! — ^Weil,  it  ought  to 
increase  the  exports  of  India;  but  the  point  I  am  tTying  to  make,  and 
beyond  which  I  do  not  care  to  go,  because  I  do  not  think  I  have  studied 
the  question  enough,  is  that,  as  between  India  and  China,  the  lower 
exchange  of  China  would  give  China  a  greater  advantage  over  India  in 
those  products  which  China  produces  in  common  with  India. 

774.  Chairman.  As  between  India  and  China  there  can  be  no  ex- 
perience, because  the  state  of  things  has  not  existed! — ^There  has  been 
no  experience  of  that,  there  can  not  have  been. 

775.  Mr.  Courtney.  Lord  Herschell  wished  you  to  test  that  princi- 
ple by  cases  of  which  we  have  experience! — I  have  not  studied  that;  I 
would  rather  not  give  an  opinion;  there  is  no  kind  of  reasoning  so 
dangerous  as  reasoning  by  analogy^  and  the  analogies  here  are  not 
traceable. 

776.  Chairman.  'Now  as  regards  Indian  export  trade  to  China,  Japan, 
and  the  Straits,  you  say  that  the  balance  is  15,000,0001.  per  annum  in 
favor  of  India! — Yes. 

777.  And  that  it  is  now  settled  in  silver  to  the  extent  of  2,000,000/. 
sterling! — These  were  the  figures  that  I  brought  out  of  the  statistic^ 
abstract. 

778.  Mr.  CxTRRiE.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  what  form  the  sil- 
ver takes,  is  it  in  Chinese  taels,  or  what  sort  of  silver  is  it  with  which 
this  balance  is  settled! — ^I  can  not  tell  you;  but  I  can  tell  you  this  from 
my  observation  in  China,  that  the  silver  that  you  see  in  China  is  in  all 
kinds  of  forms. 

779.  But  does  that  come  to  India! — ^I  believe  it  comes  to  India,  and 
may  be  coined. 

780.  Chairman.  Then  your  view  is  that,  if  you  had  a  mint  that  was 
not  always  open  to  silver,  the  silver  might  be  unsaleable! — Yes. 

781.  And  you  think  the  opium  trade  would  be  seriously  diminished  ! — 
Yes ;  and  I  think  there  would  be  a  very  large  competition  in  China  with 
Indian  mills. 

782.  Do  the  cotton  mills  in  China  at  present  much  compete  with  che 
Indian! — ^They  are  putting  them  up,  and  they  have  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  them  in  Japan. 

783.  Why  do  the  products  of  Indian  mills  go  to  China  now!— Well, 
there  is  a  par  of  exchange  between  India  and  China  now. 

784.  But  there  is  no  advantage  in  the  exchange  as  between  India  and 
China! — ^There  is  a  great  advantage  as  compared  with  the  exchange 
between  India  and  England. 

785.  There  is  no  advantage  as  between  India  and  China!— Foj  but 
there  is  a  par;  supposing  that  the  product  of  these  mills  had  to  be  paid 
for  in  silver,  that  product  would  be  coin^  into  rupees  now. 
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786.  Tbat  I  nnderstand;  your  point  is  jnst  the  same  as  abont  the 
opinm,  tbat  the  silver  which  they  pay  for  the  cotton  ^oods  that  they 
getfirom  India  could  not  be  turned  into  rui)ee8t — Could  not  be  turned 
into  rupees. 

787.  It  could  only  be  sold  as  silver  at  the  price  of  silver! — It  could 
only  be  sold  as  silver. 

788.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  replace  the  Indian  goods  by  mak- 
ii^  them  themselves  f — Undoubtedly  the  number  of  mills  would  be  in- 
creased. 

78^.  But  if  they  can  make  them  themselves  now,  why  do  they  not! — 
Well,  there  is  no  advantage  just  now;  there  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage then. 

789a.  Do  they  grow  the  cotton  in  China! — ^Yes. 

790.  Do  you  think  that  they  cfua  make  the  cotton  goods  on  as  advan- 
tageous terms  as  India!-^Quite. 

791.  But  then,  in  the  end,  is  it  not  likely  that  that  competition  would 
be  very  serious,  whether  you  interfere  with  the  exchange  or  not! — ^I 
think  it  is  on  the  growth  now,  but  it  would  be  greatly  stimulated. 

792.  What  would  be  the  eflfect  upon  the  competition,  so  far  as  it  exist*, 
between  England  and  India,  in  the  trade  of  cotton  goods! — It  would  be 
fevourable  to  England. 

793.  So  far  you  have  dealt  with  the  Indian  export  trafBc! — ^Yes. 

794.  !Now,  what  would  be  its  effect  as  regards  Indian  import  trade 
from  England  and  other  countries! — ^Well,  if  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
the  export  trade  would  be  very  much  interfered  with,  both  to  silver 
countries  and  to  gold  countries,  then  India  would  not  be  in  a  position 
to  import.  It  is  our  experience  in  trading  with  the  East,  that  they 
usually  import  from  this  country  when  they  have  been  able  to  move 
their  own  products  freely.  That  is  the  first  step.  If  from  any  cause 
there  is  a  check  upon  the  movement  of  the  produce,  it  checks  exports; 
and,  in  consequence,  there  is  less  import  traide. 

796.  Is  wheat  one  of  the  products  that  you  think  would  be  affected 
in  the  way  in  which  you  describe! — No;  I  have  excluded  wheat,  be- 
cause wheat  is  not  grown  in  any  quantity  in  China,  Japan,  or  the 
Btraits. 

796.  There  is  a  very  large  export  from  India! — ^Well,  it  is  a  growing 
export;  it  is  not  very  large.  I  think  it  is  about  6,000,000i.  or  6,000,000^. 
sterling. 

797.  Mr.  CoTmTNBY.  But  why  do  you  exclude  wheat!  I  thought  you 
ittid  that  cotton  ftH>m  Egypt  would  be  affected  by  the  competition  of 
•ottonfrom  India. — ^Not  from  Egypt.  I  said  the  cotton  in  China  would 
be  stimulated. 

798.  But  I  thought  you  also  said  that,  although  the  conditions  of  the 
p^roduction  of  ootton  in  Egypt  would  be  unchanged,  since  the  condi- 
tions of  putting  cotton  from  India  upon  the  English  market  would  be 
changed,  there  would  be  an  alteration! — To  that  extent  there  would 
be,  but  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  material. 

799.  But  to  the  same  extent,  material  or  otherwise,  wheat  would  be 
affected! — ^Tes;  to  the  same  extent. 

800.  Chaibmak.  Then,  in  your  view,  the  result  being  largely  to  di- 
minish the  exports,  the  imports  must  necessarily  be  diminished,  too! — 
Yes. 

801.  Sir  Thomas  Pabree.  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  if  you  look  at  it 
f5rom  the  other  point  of  view,  the  English  point  of  view,  would  not  our 
having  the  same  standard  as  India  tend  to  increase  the  exx)orts  of 
England  to  India,  and  would  not  that  be  as  important  an  effect  as  in- 
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creasing  the  exports  from  India  to  England  ! — I  do  not  think  that  wonld 
have  a  very  large  effect,  unless  India  were  exporting.  If  India  has  not 
the  money  realised  to  pay  for  goods,  the  rate  of  exchange  does  not  mat- 
ter very  much  as  between  India  and  England. 

802.  Chairman.  In  your  view,  then,  nothing  ought  to  be  done  to  fix 
the  exchange  in  India,  so  long  as  silver  is  left  free  to  fall ! — No,  I  think 
that,  unless  you  have  a  general  arrangement,  an  international  arrange- 
ment, it  would  be  injurious  to  India  and  injurious  to  our  international 
trade. 

803.  But,  supposing  you  cannot  secure  an  international  arrangement, 
do  you  think  that  the  continuous  fall  is  a  serious  matter t — ^Yes,  it  is  a 
serious  matter;  but,  personally,  I  hold  the  bimetallic  view.  But,  as  a 
choice  of  evils,  I  would  rather  that  the  present  policy  of  what  is  called 
drift  went  on,  than  attempt  to  deal  with  it  in  a  partial  fashion  by  adopt- 
ing a  gold  standard  in  India.  I  think  we  could  deal  in  a  sort  of  way 
with  our  difficulties  as  they  arise;  whereas,  if  you  have  one  rate  of  ex- 
change for  one  portion  of  the  East  and  another  for  the  other,  I  see  noth- 
ing but  dislocation  and  immense  perplexity — the  most  dangerous  com- 
plication. I  would  like  to  impress  upon  the  committee,  if  I  might  be 
allowed  the  point,  that,  if  India  did  go  on  importing  without  exporting, 
she  certainly  would  lnse  on  her  balance  of  trade,  and  that  that  would  1^ 
a  very  much  more  serious  problem  for  the  Indian  Government  to  face 
than  the  present  loss  on  exchange. 

804.  That  is  assuming  that  her  exports  would  largely  diminish  f — 
Yes. 

806.  Mr.  OUEEIE.  But  could  she  import  largely  without  exi)orting  t — 
Ko,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think,  if  she  attempted  to  do  so,  that  she 
would  not  be  able  to  pay  for  it;  she  would  lose  her  balance  of  trade. 

806.  Sir  Thomas  Farbeb.  In  fact,  to  give  more  and  get  less  would 
never  answer  to  hert — No. 

807.  Chairman.  !Now,  what  do  you  take  to  be  the  effect  of  a  stop- 
page of  all  free  coinage  of  silver! — Well,  I  think  it  would  tend  to  con- 
tract the  currency,  which,  being  based  on  gold,  would,  so  far  as  India 
is  concerned,  mean  a  change  to  appreciating  currency.  An  appreciat- 
ing currency  disturbs,  dislocates,  and  distresses  the  business  of  a 
country  of  wealthy  producers  like  England;  but  it  would  tell  with  in- 
finitely mor«  destructive  effect  on  a  country  of  poor  producers  like 
India.  So  far,  in  India  the  buying  power  of  the  rupee  is  not  materially 
altered*  India  has  hitherto  been  saved  from  the  extreme  danger  con- 
sequent on  a  fall  in  the  price  of  its  internal  commodities  due  to  an  ap- 
predating  currency. 

808.  But  do  you  say  that  the  rupee  is  a  depreciating  currency  at 
present! — Well,  that  is  a  point  open  to  some  dispute;  but  I  think  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  buying  power  of  the  rupee  is  about  what  it 
has  always  been. 

809.  Its  intrinsic  value,  as  compared  with  gold,  of  course  is  much 
less! — Value  as  compared  with  gold!  That  is  another  question;  I  am 
simply  dealing  with  its  buying  power  in  India.  That  I  do  not  think 
has  depreciated. 

810.  Then  would  it  necessarily  follow  that,  if  the  free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver were  stopi)ed  and  the  Government  coined  what  was  found  to  be 
necessary,  the  prices  would  change  in  India,  and  you  would  not  have 
an  appreciating  currency! — Oh,  if  the  Government  went  on  coining  as 
much  as  at  present,  it  certainly  would  considerably  lessen  the  risk. 

811.  But  take  it  that  there  is  more  coinage  current  in  India  now  than 
is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  population! — It  is  absorbed,  it  i» 
not  in  currency,  it  is  hoarded*  ^  I 
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812.  Bnt  do  yon  think  that  prices  depend  upon  the  amount  of  cur- 
rency which  is  coined  and  put  in  circulation  t — ^I  think  the  prices  very 
largely  depend  upon  the  amount  of  currency. 

813.  Do  not  many  take  the  view  that  the  amount  of  currency  depends 
upHon  prices,  rather  than  prices  upon  the  amount  of  currency! — ^^WeU, 
it  is  a  disputed  point,  no  doubt. 

814.  Mr.  OouBTNEY.  But  was  not  your  point  this,  that,  if  we  adopted 
a  gold  standard  in  India  you  would  then  change  to  a  currency  which 
would  appreciate! — Yes. 

815.  Without  reference  to  the  question  whether  silver  is  depreciating 
or  stationary! — ^That  was  my  point. 

816.  Chairman.  I  understood  your  view  to  be  that  there  would  be 
an  appreciation  because  of  the  restriction  on  the  coinage  of  silver;  that 
was  not  your  meaning! — That  has  something  to  do  with  it;  my  words 
were:  "The  stoppage  of  free  coinage  of  silver  would  tend  to  contract 
the  currency,  which,  being  based  on  gold,  would,  so  far  as  India  is  con- 
cerned, mean  a  change  to  an  appreciating  currency.'' 

817.  Then  it  is  the  fact  that  it  is  based  on  gold  which  is  your  main 
point! — ^That  is  the  most  important  fact,  but  the  other  is  an  important 
one  also. 

818.  That  of  course  depends  upon  the  question  whether  to  any,  and, 
if  so,  to  what,  extent  gold  is  an  appreciating  currency? — Of  course; 
oh,  undoubtedly. 

819.  Whether  it  is  largely  so  or  not,  that  also  is  a  point  in  some  dis- 
pute!— ^There  is  some  dispute;  about  that,  I  think,  there  is  none. 

820.  If  the  currency  were  to  appreciate  in  India,  in  your  view  the 
lentfi  and  fixed  charges  of  all  sorts  would  have  to  be  reduced!— Yes. 

821.  And  the  land  tax  might  have  to  be  revised! — Yes. 

822.  Do  you  apprehend  danger,  too,  from  demonetizing  the  hoarded 
uncoined  silver  and  ornaments! — I  apprehend  the  extiemest  danger 
from  that.  I  think  that  you  would  then  have  a  scramble  for  gold,  and 
boarding  of  gold:  and  you  would  have  a  process  immediately  begin  of 
getting  quit  of  silver  in  India,  which  would  be  a  revolution,  as  we  know 
India  has  been  the  great  absorbing  part  of  the  world  for  silver. 

823.  By  demonetizing  you  mean  ceasing  to  coin  freely! — Ceasing  to 
coin  freely.  I  mean  that  those  ornaments  which  are  hoarded  can  be 
taken  now  and  turned  into  rupees;  they  could  then  no  longer  be  turned 
into  rupees. 

824.  Supposing  you  had  a  gold  coinage  in  India,  and  opened  the 
mints  to  it,  do  you  think  that  the  hoarded  gold  would  be  largely 
coined! — I  think  there  would  be  more  gold  hoarded  than  gold  brought 
out.  I  think  the  tendency  would  be  to  hoard  gold  in  place  of  hoarding 
silver. 

826.  But,  if  the  silver  that  is  hoarded  comes  now  to  the  mints  in  any 
considerable  quantity,  ^hy  should  not  the  gold  that  is  hoarded  do  the 
same  1-^1  have  no  doubt  that  some  gold  would  come — I  have  no  doubt 
of  that — ^but  I  think  that  there  would  be  another  tendency  for  gold  to 
be  hoarded.  Just  think  of  the  quantities  of  silver  that  go  into  India 
now  and  are  absorbed,  that  never  go  near  the  mints,  and  I  think  you 
may  conclude  tiiat  a  similar  process  would  immediately  begin  with 
gold. 

826.  Yes;  but  is  it  your  view  that  they  hoard  that  silver  because  the 
mint  is  open  to  silver! — ^I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  that  is  a  very 
strong  motive. 

827.  But  they  hoard  gold,  though  the  mint  is  not  open  to  gold?— No 
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doubt  they  do  that,  and  probably  they  would  hoard  it  more  if  it  were 
the  more  valuable  reserve;  they  look  upon  it  as  a  reserve. 

828.  Lieut.  Gen.  Strachey.  May  I  ask  if  you  have  any  personal 
knowledge  of  the  people  of  India! — Except  fipom  reading  and  casual 
cold  season  visits  to  India,  I  have  not.  The  fact  is  quite  clear  that 
10,000,000^.  to  15,000,000i.  of  silver  is  absorbed  into  India  every  year. 
By  parity  of  reason  you  may  exi>ecit  the  same  thing  in  gold.  But, 
however,  I  am  not  an  authority  on  that  subject 

829.  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  value  of  the  rupee  when 
the  land  tax  was  fixed! — ^That  I  would  not  like  to  answer  right  off,  but 
I  think  it  was  about  par. 

830.  Mr.  Courtney.  About  2«.!— About  2«. 

830a.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  fixing  of  the  land  tax!— Well^  of 
course,  there  is  the  Cornwallis  settlement  in  Bengal;  but  theother  land 
tax  in  India,  I  understand,  is  fixed  from  time  to  time.  I  understood 
you  to  refer  to  the  Cornwallis  settlement. 

831.  Chairman.  You  have  just  referred  to  the  Bengal  settlement; 
that  is  what  I  meant! — ^Yes. 

832.  You  apprehend  that  there  might  be  a  tendency  to  get  rid  of  sil- 
ver, if  it  became,  as  you  Bay,  discredited! — If  silver  were  no  longer 
money,  and  could  no  longer  be  freely  coined,  I  suppose  there  would  be  a 
tenaency  to  get  quit  of  it.    I  may  be  quite  wrong,  of  course. 

833.  Then  would  you  state  what,  in' your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect 
of  closing  the  Indian  mints  and  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard,  on 
the  interest  of  *'  the  further  east''! — Well,  I  do  not  see  that  the  ques- 
tion can  be  divorced  from  the  consideration  of  that  subject,  either  in 
regaid  to  the  reaction  which  that  effect  would  have  on  India  itself  or 
on  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole,  of  which  India  is  but  a  part.  The 
commercial  intercourse  between  India  and  the  Straits,  and  China  and 
Japan,  and  Great  Britain  and  the  Straits,  China,  and  Japan,  is  enormous. 
There  is  also  the  effect  to  be  considered  upon  our  silver-producing  Aus- 
tralian colonies.  I  wish  to  put  in  these  figures,  showing  the  Indian 
exports  and  imports,  and  also  those  of  the  "  lurther  East.''  The  former 
amounted  in  1891-'92  to  109,000,000/.,  taking  the  rupee  at  Is.  3d.',  the 
exports  were  67,000,000?.,  and  the  imports  42,000,000/.,  amounting  in  all 
to  109,000,000/.  That  was  the  total  trade  of  India  in  1891-'92.  The 
trade  of  China,  the  Straits,  and  Japan — I  will  give  you  the  details  if 
you  wish  them.  Perhaps  it  will  save  time  just  to  give  you  the  total; 
it  is  110,000,000/.  sterling.    The  following  are  the  detailed  comparisons: 

1891-'92. 
Indian  exports — 

Rs.  107, 85, 10,000,  at  1«.  3d £67,406,875 

Indian  imports — 

Es. 66, 58, 30,000, at  U.  Sd 41,614,375 

Total  trade , £109,021,250 

China  exports,  1891 — 

In  Haekwan  taels,  100,947,949,  &t  As,  id 21, 872, 034 

China  imports,  1891 — 

134,003,863,  at  4«.4d 29,034,169 

Total  trade 60,906,203 

Straits  exports,  1891 — 

$134,7«3.1  5,at2/».  lOd 19,094,278 

Striiits  importH,  1^>91 — 

$144,864,526,  at  2».  lOd 20,522,474 

Total  trade 89^616^752 
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Japan  exports.  1891 — 

Yen  or dol., 79,327,272,  at  2«.10<f..... £11,238,030 

Japan  imports,  1891 — 

Yen  or  doL, 02,927,268,  at  2«.10d 8,914,696 

Total  trade £20,152,725 

Grand  total 110,676,681 

Bat  in  the  above  Hong  Kong  ib  not  included,  nor  is  Bangkok  or  the 
Philippine  Islands.    They  may  be  classed  as  silver-using  countries. 

Hong  Kong,  Philippine  Islands,  and  Siam  import  and  export  to  the 
value  of  at  least  20,000,000^.  in  addition. 

834.  The  trade  of  China  with  whomf — ^The  total  exports  and  imports 
from  Ohina,  Straits,  and  Japan  are  110,000,000{.  as  compared  with  In- 
dia's 109,000,000^.;  but  you  have  to  add  to  that  an  estimate,  because  I 
cannot  get  figures,  and  figures  do  not  exist  for  the  trade, «.  6.,  exports 
vkA  imports  of  Hong  Kong,  Bangkok,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
They  nu^y  be  classed  as  silver-using  countries,  but  I  am  infoi-med  that 
that  estimate  cannot  be  checked.  At  least  it  is  20,000,000^.,  so  that  you 
have  involved  in  this  question  that  you  are  considering  not  only  the 
trade  of  India  (109,000,000^.),  but  also  that  of  China,  Straits,  and 
Japan  (110,000,000{.),  which,  with  the  estimate  for  Hong  Kong,  Bang- 
kok, and  the  Philippine  Islands,  amounts  to  130,000,OOOT.  sterling. 

835.  Mr.  Courtney.  How  do  you  get  at  the  figures  of  the  Chinese 
trade  f — J  got  these  through  the  custom-house  returns  of  the  treaty 
ports.  The  Hong  Kong  one  we  are  obliged  to  estimate,  because  there 
IS  no  duty  at  Hong  Kong. 

836.  Chaibman.  You  mean  the  Chinese  customs  at  the  principal 
I>ortsf — ^At  the  treaty  ports.  I  have  had  this  very  carefully  prepared 
by  competent  authorities,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  quite  correct,  so  that 
you  are  not  dealing  with  a  small  question  in  dealing  with  the  other 
aspect  of  it,  namely,  as  it  affects  China,  Japan,  and  the  Straits,  and 
Manilla. 

837.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  China  exports  have  been  increasing 
or  diminishing;  you  have  given  them  for  one  year? — Well,  I  can  not j 
I  have  only  got  this  for  the  year  1891-^92;  I  can  not  give  you  that. 

837a.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  competition  between  Indian  and 
Chinese  teasf — ^I  am  not  in  that  trade;  I  know  generally  that  Indian 
teas  have  been  comx>eting  very  successfully  with  China  tea. 

8376.  That  has  not  resulted  from  any  disadvantage  in  exchange  f — 
None  whatever,  because  the  exchange  between  India  and  China  and 
gold  countries  of  course  is  the  same  as  regards  India  or  China;  but  my 
point,  that  I  have  tried  to  make  before,  was  that  a  very  different  state 
of  afEftirs  would  ensue  if  there  was  a  lower  exchange  between  China 
and  gold-using  countries. 

838.  That  would  depend  upon  whether  the  lower  exchange  counter- 
balanced the  advantages  which  India  now  possesses  over  China  in  the 
tea  production? — Yes;  exactly  so. 

839.  Then,  as  regards  the  capital  sunk  in  industrial  works,  wharves, 
shipping — enterprises  of  that  sort — ^it  is  very  large! — It  must  be  enor- 
mous. There  is  no  getting  atany  figures.  I  have  ti-ied  very  hard  to  get 
some  figures  on  that  subject,  but  undoubtedly  it  is  very  large;  and  it 
is  either  borrowed  upon  in  gold,  or  it  is  gold  invested  in  that  form  in 
China,  Japan,  and  the  Straits.  It  is  the  merest  sort  of  estimate  that  I 
have  been  enabled  to  get  at.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  investiments 
in  the  Argesxtin^  in  that  form  amounted  to  109,000,0002.  sterling^  and 
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it  is  argued  that  the  investmeDts  in  China,  Japan,  and  the  Straits  in 
that  form  must  be  very  much  larger. , 

840.  But  how  would  that  suffer  from  the  suggested  scheme  of  fixing 
a  par  in  exchange f — ^A  fall  in  exchange  would  make  the  returns  from 
that  capita  miserable,  unless  you  could  get  up  freights  and  dock  dues, 
and  all  kinds  of  charges  of  that  sort  in  the  East  which,  I  am  informed, 
would  be  utterly  impossible. 

841.  But.  if  China  and  Japan  are  going  to  benefit  to  the  extent  you 
anticipate  oy  fixing  the  exchange,  would  not  these  enterprises  benefit 
toof — I  do  not  think  so;  I  do  not  think  that  the  Chinaman  would  pay 
another  dollar,  an  extra  dollar,  for  his  dues,  because  he  happens  to  be 
getting  the  same  price  for  his  produce.  I  think  it  would  be  in  China 
exactly  as  it  proved  to  be  in  India,  that  the  buying  power  of  the  doUar 
would  be  unchanged. 

842.  But,  however,  you  are  not  now  dealing  with  anything  frx)m 
which  India  suffers,  or  any  remedy  for  India  alone,  or  any  disadvantage 
to  India  from  the  change  suggested  by  the  Indian  Currency  Associa- 
tion. All  this  points  to  the  loss,  from  the  fall  in  exchange,  which  would 
arise  to  the  English  who  had  invested  money  in  China  and  Japan f — 
Yes;  I  think  the  havoc  that  would  be  worked  in  Lombard  street  from 
this  cause  would  be  greater  than  the  trouble  we  had  in  the  Argentine. 

843.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  I  come  from  Lombard  street.  Is  it  not  the  fact 
that  the  capital  invested  in  public  loans,  municipal  loans,  railways, 
banks,  in  India,  is  English  capital?  Is  there  anything  similar  to  that 
in  Chinas-public  debt,  railroads,  owned  in  this  country? — China  haa  a 
public  debt. 

844.  Owned  in  this  country?  it  is  insignificant? — It  is  now  becoming 
very  small.    They  are  paying  it  off  every  year. 

845.  They  have  no  railways,  I  think? — ^No  railways.  I  am  speaking 
roughly.    I  think  the  railroad  investments  of  the  Argentine  are 

846.  I  certainly  was  staggered  to  hear  you  say  that  the  investments 
of  British  capital  in  those  countries  are  equal  to  the  investments  of 
British  capital  in  the  Argentine.  I  do  not  see  what  shape  they  could 
take. — ^It  is  only  an  estimate.  I  only  mention  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 
There  is  a  very  enormous  investment. 

847.  Chairman.  That  havoc  which  you  anticipate  is  coming  if  we 
leave  things  alone;  according  to  you,  nothing  but  bimetallism  could 
prevent  that? — Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon;  if  exchange  falls  very  mu'h 
more,  this  thing  will  be  tremendously  accentuated;  if  exchange  fklls 
in  China,  Japan,  and  the  Straits. 

848.  You  apprehend  it  is  going  to  fall  in  China  and  Japan  ? — I  do 
not  think  the  exchange  would  fall  very  much  in  China  and  Japan  if 
things  were  left  alone;  it  would  be  a  ^*adual  matter;  I  do  not  think  it 
will  be  anything  like  the  colossal  fall  you  will  have  if  you  stop  the 
coinage  of  silver  in  India. 

849.  It  is  your  vi^w  that  you  would  have  a  sudden  fall  caused  by  fix- 
ing the  ratio? — ^Yes,  at  Is.  6d. 

850.  And  shutting  the  mints? — ^Yes. 

851.  You  doubt  the  feasibility  of  the  proposal  to  establish  a  gold 
standard  in  India  without  a  large  amount  of  gold  in  India? — ^That  is 
my  opinion.  Of  course  my  opinion  is  only  worth  what  it  is  worth.  I 
do  not  profess  to  be  an  authority  on  that  matter;  I  cannot  see  anything 
else  for  it. 

852.  And  in  that  case  what  do  you  think  will  be  the  effect? — ^I  think 
there  wiU  be  'Ui  enormous  appreciation  of  gold  in  this  country.  It  is 
generally  supposed  we  are  suffering,  at  any  rate  to  some  extent^  from 
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that  now:  we  would  suffer  still  more  by  the  additional  burden  of  gold 
going  to  India. 

853.  That,  yon  are  aware,  is  a  disputed  point,  as  to  whether  we  are 
Ruffering  actually  fi-om  an  appreciation  of  gold? — ^To  some  extent  it  is 
disputed;  I  think  there  is  a  very  large  body  of  opinion  that  very  decid- 
edly believes  in  our  so  suffering;  and  I  think  the  dispute  is  more  in 
regard  to  the  question  whether  the  appreciation  of  gold  arises  from 
the  scarcity  of  gold  or  the  demonetization  of  silver;  I  think  that  is  the 
X>oint  in  which  the  difference  of  opinion  chiefly  arises. 

854.  But  a  good  many  think  it  would  be  more  correct  to  speak  of  a 
depreciation  &l  commodities  than  an  appreciation  of  gold,  do  they  not; 
that  that  which  has  changed  most  is  not  the  stock  of  gold  but  the 
quantity  of  commodities?— Some  people  think  that;  yes. 

855.  The  stock  of  gold  is  actually  larger  than  it  was;  is  it  not  in- 
creasing year  by  year? — Oh,  it  must  increase  every  year  to  some  extent, 
certainly,  but  commodities  certainly  increase  also. 

856.  Yes;  but  commodities  increase  enormously,  do  they  not,  much 
more  than  the  changes  in  goldf  If  you  compare  the  commodities  of 
to-day  with  the  commodities  of  30  years  ago,  there  will  be  a  much 
greater  change,  will  there  not,  than  if  you  compare  the  gold  of  30 
years  ago  with  the  gold  of  to-day  9 — Certainly,  I  do  not  doubt  that. 
That  confirms  my  idea,  that  we  are  suffering  from  the  appreciation  of 
gold.  If  there  are  more  commodities,  gold  has  got  to  do  more  work. 
We  will  not  agree  about  that,  I  daresay. 

857.  The  commodities  which  may  be  described  as  luxuries  have  largely 
gone  up  in  price,  have  they  not? — I  do  not  know.  Tea  used  to  be  con- 
sidered a  luxury;  it  has  gone  down  a  great  deal  in  price.  Silk  has 
gone  down  in  price. 

858.  Well,  tea;  perhaps  people  would  differ  as  to  whether  it  is  to  be 
called  a  luxury,  or  one  of  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life. 

859.  Mr.  OURRIE.  But  articles  which  are  restricted  in  quantity,  pic- 
tures, works  of  art,  how  would  you  say  as  to  them;  have  they  gone  up; 
articles  that  could  not  be  reproduced  f — I  would  say  they  have  gone 
up  in  price. 

860.  They  could  hardly  do  so,  could  they,  if  gold  were  scarce f — I 
think  the  very  tear  of  the  increased  call  upon  gold  itself,  apart  from 
the  fact,  would  have  a  very  bad  effect  upon  this  country.  The  very 
fear,  the  very  panic  on  account  of  more  gold  being  required  for  currency 
purposes. 

861.  Ghatbhan.  Have  not  the  means  of  economising  gold,  and  the 
extent  to  which  transactions  are  carried  out  without  any  use  of  gold  at 
all,  largely  increased! — Yes.  I  do  not  know  where  we  would  have 
f>een  but  for  that;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

862.  And  may  we  not  proceed  further  in  that  direction,  to  such  an 
extent  that  any  fear  of  an  appreciation  of  gold  would  become  a  very 
vain  feart — ^I  doubt  that  very  much.  I  think  we  have  got  to  the  ftill 
extent  of  what  can  be  done  in  that  way. 

863.  We  may  have  in  England,  but  do  you  think  the  world  hast — 
Well,  it  depends.  In  some  portions  of  the  world  you  may  certainly  get 
an  advance  of  civilization. 

863a.  But  would  you  say  that  all  gold-using  countries  havef — ^I  think 
so. 

864.  Is  there  as  much  economising  of  gold  in,  say,  France,  as  there 
is  in  England?— Well,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  France.  France  has 
ehiefly  an  internal  trade — there  is  no  very  large  international  trade. 
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Of  course,  if  France  were  developing  an  international  trade,  she  would 
develop  bills  of  exchange,  and  so  on. 

S65.  Mr.  GouRTNET.  The  stock  of  gold  kept  in  the  bank  at  all  events 
is  much  greater  in  France? — Much  gieater. 

866.  Does  not  that  point  to  a  possible  economy  there,  if  other  methods 
were  adopted? — 1  do  not  know  exactly.  There  are  a  great  many  notes 
out  against  that  gold. 

867.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Do  you  apprehend  great  danger  from 
what  Austria  is  doing! — ^That  is  all  tending  in  the  same  way — absorb- 
ing more  gold. 

868.  Chairman.  Then,  in  your  view,  the  process  which  is  going  on  is 
continually  tending  to  a  greater  strain  upon  gold? — ^I  think  so. 

869.  And  do  you  think  that,  if  that  process  goes  on,  it  would  imperil 
our  national  gold  standard  ? — I  think  it  would  tend  in  that  way. 

870.  In  what  way?  What  would  be  the  effect,  do  you  suppose,  that 
would  be  produced? — ^Well.  I  think  our  supplies  of  gold,  our  reserves 
of  gold,  are  miserably  small  as  compared  with  other  countries;  and,  if 
you  are  going  to  put  a  greater  strain  upon  gold,  you  are  certainly 
diminishing  those  reserves. 

871.  Is  the  reserve  insufficient  for  any  of  our  purposes? — I  think  you 
will  find  that,  whenever  there  is  the  least  attempt  of  prices  to  get  up 
or  trade  to  expand,  immediately  the  Bank  pulls  us  up. 

871a.  Do  you  mean  by  a  higher  rate  of  discount? — ^Yes. 

872.  Then  you  think  a  low  rate  is  good  for  trade? — ^Not  too  Iowa 
rate;  too  low  a  rate  is  an  evidence  of  a  want  of  enterprise,  of  course. 

873.  Mr.  CURRIB.  Then  1  think  your  objections,  those  you  have  stated 
lately,  are  more  from  the  English  point  of  view,  than  from  the  point  of 
view  of  India? — At  the  present  moment  I  am  looking  at  the  thing  fr«m 
the  English  point  of  view  entirely. 

874.  Chairman.  You  have  dealt  hitherto  with  the  case  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  ratio  to  be  fixed  was  a  ratio  considerably  higher  than 
the  present  one? — ^Yes. 

875.  Supposing  that  something  nearer  the  present  ratio  were  to  be 
fixed,  that  would  diminish  some  of  the  evils  which  you  have  suggested 
as  likely  to  arise,  would  it  not? — ^It  might  to. some  extent,  but  it  would 
not  get  over  my  great  difficulty  as  to  the  payment  by  Ohina  to  India 
in  treasure  that  would  be  perhaps  unsalable,  and  the  demonetization 
of  the  reserves  of  silver  belonging  to  the  Indian  people. 

876.  Do  you  think  that  the  closing  of  the  mints  to  the  free  ooinage 
of  silver  and  giving  the  rupee  a  fixeid  relation  to  gold  at  the  value  of 
l8.  6d.,  or  at  whatever  other  value  might  be  fixed,  would  not  secure  a 
par  of  exchange  between  gold  and  silver  countries? — Certainly  not. 

877.  There  you  are  including  in  silver  countries  other  countries  than 
India? — Yes;  the  Straits,  China,  Japan,  and  Mexico. 

878.  You  mean  all  silver  countries  generally? — Silver  currency 
countries  generally. 

879.  Mr.  Courtney.  Including  India  in  that  case? — Excluding 
India  in  that  case.  And  I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  trade  of  these 
countries  is  greater  than  the  trade  of  India. 

880.  Mr.  CuRRiB.  But  so  is  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  for  in- 
stance, is  it  not? — There  is  a  large  internal  circulation  of  silver  in  the 
United  States;  it  is  only  tender  for  internal  trade  in  America. 

881.  But  still  it  is  a  gold-using  country.  It  has  a  gold  standard? — 
It  has  a  gold  standard. 

882.  There  is  no  free  coinage  of  silver  in  the  United  States? — ^There 
is  no  free  coinage  of  silver  in  the  United  States,  and  I  do  not  include 
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the  IlDited  States  in  my  estimate.    I  am  dealing  with  China,  the  Straits, 
and  Japan. 

883.  But  why  is  that  peculiar?  Why  is  the  fear  so  great,  if  India 
has  hitherto  been  able  to  compete  with  gold-using  countries! — I  was 
not  talking  of  the  question  as  regards  the  competition  between  gold- 
using  countries.  I  was  talking  of  India's  competition  with  silver-using 
countries. 

884.  Yes,  but  India  is  competing  successfully  with  gold-using  coun- 
tries, being  a  silver-using  country  9 — For  such  articles  as  she  produces — 
tropical  articles — she  can  compete  with  gold-using  countries,  but  she 
will  not  be  able  to  do  so  if  other  tropical  countries  have  a  lower  rate  of 
exchange  than  she  has. 

885.  Chairman.  Your  point  is  that  it  would  give  an  advantage  to 
the  silver-using  countries  that  compete  with  India! — Enormously. 

886.  Which  they  have  not  hitherto  had  j  the  greater  the  fall  the  greater 
the  advantage? — Yes. 

887.  Is  there  any  limit  to  that;  supposing  the  rupee  fell  to  l<f.,  would 
the  advantage  then  continue? — ^That  is  raising  a  very  large  point.  I 
do  not  think  1^.  is  within  the  "region  of  practical  politics; ''  but,  sup- 
posing silver  was  to  fall  only  25  per  cent,  I  have  shown  you  that  you 
would  lay  down  22  rupees  in  China,  as  against  13^  rupees  in  India  for 
a  sovereign. 

888.  You  see  we  are  dealing  not  with  a  matter  of  which  we  have 
experience,  but  with  what  is  accepted  h  priori;  one  must  see  why  you 
place  a  limit  upon  it? — What  possibly  might  happen  would  be  this : .  the 
usual  law  in  regard  to  precious-metalled  currency  might  be  reversed, 
and  silver  might  go  down  to  something  like  its  cost  of  production, 
which  I  believe  is  estimated  at  something  like  24d.  the  ounce.  That 
would  be  the  limit  I  should  consider  of  possible  fall,  24d.  the  ounce. 

889.  Mr.  Courtney.  But  your  principles  would  carry  you  on  till 
the  rupee  fell  to  6<i.,  if  silver  could  be  produced  profitably  at  that 
rate? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

890.  Sir  J  HOMAS  Farrer.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  general 
question.  You  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  mischief  which  the 
present  state  of  exchange  inflicts  on  the  trade  between  Lancashire  and 
India? — ^Yes. 

891.  Do  you  think  that  this  mischief  arises  principally  fh)m  the  low- 
ering of  the  exchange  or  from  fluctuations  in  exchange? — Oh,  from 
fluctuations.  We  do  not  care  what  the  exchange  is  in  Lancashire,  if  it 
is  steady. 

892.  You  do  not  care  what  the  rate  of  exchange  is  in  Lancashire? — 
For  my  part,  the  lower  you  fix  the  rate  of  exchange  the  better.  There 
would  be  less  chance  of  further  fluctuations  if  it  were  fixed  low. 

893.  Mr.  Courtney.  Does  your  answer  refer  to  the  condition  of  the 
trader  or  the  manufacturer? — Both; 

894.  It  does  not  matter  to  the  manufacturer  how  low  the  exchange 
is? — Well,  no,  I  would  not  exactly  say  that;  but  within  present  limits — 
Anything  like  present  limits — it  would  not  matter  to  the  manufacturer 
what  rate  of  exchange  was  fixed. 

895.  Chairhan.  I  thought  I  had  heard  it  suggested  that  the  low 
rate  of  exchange  was  a  disadvantage,  inasmuch  as  a  given  number  of 
rupees  in  India  meant  a  lower  gold  price,  and  that  a  lower  gold  price 
meant  a  considerable  difficulty? — I  quite  agree  with  you  there,  and 
certainly  I  agree  with  Mr.  Courtney  also,  that  if  you  went  very  much 
lower  it  would  be  against  the  manufacturer  undoubtedly. 
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Mr.  Courtney.  Do  Dot  say  you  agree  with  me;  I  only  asked 
you  a  question. — I  beg  your  pardon ;  what  I  meant  to  say  was  this :  that 
at  anything  like  the  present  exchange  our  manufacturers  can  settle 
quite  well  down  to  and  work  to  the  prices  which  would  be  returned  from 
India.  Even  the  present  low  exchanges  are  such  that,  if  we  could  get 
them  steady,  I  believe  that  Lancashire  could  settle  down  perfectly  and 
profitably  to  those.  But  the  position  of  Lancashire  at  present  is  this: 
that  there  are  so  many  fluctuations,  and  that  these  fluctuations  have  in 
the  main  been  downwards.  Lancashire's  mills  are  driving  on;  she  can 
not  wait  till  the  price  adjusts  itself  to  the  fall  in  exchange,  whereas  the 
native  in  India  can  wait,  and  will,  1  ill  Lancashire  takes  his  price.  The 
consequence  of  that  is  that  the  loss  in  exchange  practically  comes  out 
of  the  Lancashire  manufacturer.  A  merchant,  like  myself,  does  not 
feel  it  so  much;  at  any  rate,  to  the  extent  that  a  manufacturer  does. 
I  could  usually  safeguard  myself,  either  by  getting  a  bank  to  fix  me  my 
exchange,  or  I  may,  like  the  Indian  buyer,  wait  till  the  Lancashire 
man  takes  my  price. 

897.  Charman.  But  do  you  know  that  many  of  the  Indian  buyers 
are  now  crying  out  about  the  evils  of  the  fall  in  exchange f — ^It  is  more 
the  evils  of  the  fluctuations. 

898.  I  mean  of  the  fluctuations  ? — It  is  the  fluctuation  of  the  exchange. 

899.  Sir  Thomas  Farreb.  Then  those  evils  of  a  fluctuating  exchange 
would  be  remedied,  woald  they  not,  by  the  adoption  of  a  gold  stand- 
ard, supposing  it  to  be  practicable — those  peculiai'  evils f — Of  India;  as 
far  as  India  is  concerned? 

900.  To  the  trade  between  Lancashire  and  India? — ^To  the  trade  be- 
tween Lancashire  and  India;  but  my  argument  is  that  Indian  exports 
will  be  so  much  destroyed. 

901.  I  quite  utiderstand  the  other  part  of  the  argument,  but,  so  fett 
as  the  evils  between  Lancashire  and  India  are  concerned,  these  evils 
would  be  cured! 

902.  Chairman.  The  trade  between  Lancashire  and  India  would  be 
injured,  because  Indian  products  being  interfered  with  prejudicially, 
India  could  not  buy  as  much  Lancashire  goods  as  she  can  now? — ^Ex- 
actly so.  Then  there  is  the  other  question  which  I  cannot  shut  out 
from  my  mind;  the  effect  upon  the  export  trade  of  this  country  to 
China,  Japan,  and  the  Straits,  where  you  would  have  a  tremendous 
fall  of  exchange,  in  my  opinion. 

903.  Supposing  silver  to  continue  to  fall,  and  bimetallism  not  to  be 
adopted,  have  you  any  idea  how  the  ditficulty  could  be  met  in  whidi 
the  Indian  government  would  find  itself? — Well,  I  supx)ose  by  increased 
taxation. 

904.  That  you  conceive  woi^ld  be  a  very  serious  matter? — ^A  very 
serious  matter. 

905.  And  that  must  affect  prejudicially,  must  it  not,  the  position  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  as  regards  what  they  can  purchase? — 
Undoubtedly;  but  not  nearly  so  muchas  the  destruction  of  its  exjiort 
trade. 

906.  Mr.  CuRRiB.  I  think  you  stated  earlier  in  your  evidence  that 
you  thought  the  proper  way  to  settle  the  grievance  of  the  dvil  servants 
would  be  to  allow  them  to  remit  a  portion  of  their  savings  in  sterling? — 
Yes. 

907.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  of  what  that  would  cost? — ^Not 
closely;  I  have  thought  about  it,  but  I  would  not  like  to  go  into  figures. 

908.  Chairman.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  adopting  a  suggestion  that  an  import  duty  should  be  put 
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upon  silver? — I  have  not  thought  very  mnch  upon  that.  It  seems  to 
me  that  you  still  would  have  a  fiuctuation  in  exchanges,  only  at  a  higher 
level. 

909.  It  would  afford  an  addition  tn  the  revenue  of  India t — Possibly 
it  would  not  get  over  your  difficulties  in  regard  to  your  exports  from 
India  to  silver-using  countries;  and,  if  you  stopped  the  ft«e  coinage  of 
silver,  it  would  not  get  over  your  difBculties  about  demonetizing  the 
reserve  capital  of  the  people  of  India. 

910.  But,  supposing  you  put  a  duty  upon  it,  if  it  did  not  limit  the 
import  of  silver  into  India,  it  would  afford  to  the  Indian  revenue  a  con- 
siderable addition  f — "So  doubt. 

911.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  checked  the  import,  would  it  not  tend 
to  increase  the  price  given  for  the  Indian  Council  bills f — Yes,  I  think  it 
would.    It  would,  however,  send  down  the  price  of  silver  more. 

912.  Sir  Thomas  Farreb.  You  speak  of  the  great  evil  that  would 
be  inflicted  upon  the  trade  of  India  by  the  silver-using  countries  of  the 
East;  have  you  paid  any  attention  to  what  has  happened  in  the  Dutch 
colonies  in  the  East,  since  they  adopted  the  gold  standard? — I  have 
not  gone  closely  into  that;  but  I  say  the  same  about  them  that  I  said 
about  South  Americjt— the  conditions  are  quite  different — entirely  dif- 
ferent. 

913.  But  why  is  the  circumstance  of  Java  so  different  from  that  of 
India? — Java  has  not  a  great  international  trade  like  India  has. 

914.  There  is  a  very  large  trade,  I  think,  between  Java  and  the 
East? — ^There  is  a  considerable  trade;  but  I  ihink^  if  you  look  into  it, 
you  will  find  it  is  a  very  different  matter  from  India. 

915.  You  have  not  looked  into  it? — I  have  not  looked  very  closely 
into  that;  I  have  no  trade  with  Dutch  colonies  at  all. 

916.  Chairman.  You  know  they  export  some  of  the  same  products 
of  which  you  have  been  speaking? — Undoubtedly. 

917.  Well,  according  to  your  view,  supposing  it  is  correct,  ought  not 
their  products  to  have  suffered,  as  regards  sugar,  for  example,  as  com- 
•pAted  with  that  of  Ghina  and  India? — I  should  say  that  their  exports 
would  suffer  in  the  same  way  as  Indian  exports  would  suffer  if  you 
fixed  a  ratio. 

918.  Sir  Thomas  Farbrr.  That  has  been  going  on  since  1875,  so 
there  has  been  time  for  some  experience? — Yes.  I  should  say,  if  you 
fixed  a  gold  standard  for  India,  that  Holland  would  suffer  by  it;  she 
would  suffer  in  the  same  way  as  India  does  from  the  competition  of  a 
silver  country,  such  as  the  Straits,  and  Ghina,  and  Japan,  they  having 
a  low  exchange. 

919.  Chairmah.  Well,  why  ought  not  she  to  have  suffered  hitherto? — 
Well,  I  do  not  know  till  I  go  into  the  trade  whether  she  has  suffered  or 
whether  she  has  not  suffered.  It  depends  on  what  her  products  are; 
her  products  are  very  largely  coffee,  for  instance. 

920.  And  sugar? — ^And  sugar. 

921.  Those  are  two  of  the  products,  I  think,  you  have  mentioned  as 
regards  which  you  think  India  would  suffer? — She  would  suffer. 

922.  You  think  India  would  suffer  by  reason  of  Ohina's  competition 
if  there  were  a  ratio  fixed  ? — ^Yes. 

923.  If  that  is  correct  theoretically  ought  not  that  result  to  have  fol- 
lowed to  Java,  frt)m  the  competition  of  both  India  and  Ghina  when  she 
fixed  her  ratio? — ^As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  that  a  few  years  ago  Java 
did  suffer  very  much.  The  loss  on  Java  sugar  was  enormous.  Whether 
it  was  due  to  that  cause  or  not  I  can  not  tolL 
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924.  You  are  not  aware  whether  those  who  at  the  time  were  disposed 
to  think  it  due  to  that  cause  have  seen  reason  to  alter  their  opinion  from 
subsequent  experience  f — ^I  tell  you  I  have  not  studied  that  Java  ques- 
tion; but  that  certainly  was  a  fact,  that  there  was  an  enormous  fall  in 
Java  products  a  few  years  ago. 

925.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  That  has  been  recovered,  I  think  f— I  do 
not  know  how  far  it  has  been  recovered.  India's  production  of  sugar 
is  not  large. 

926.  Lieut.  Oen.  Straohey.  It  imports  about  as  much  as  it  exports 
on  the  average! — ^Yes. 

927.  Ghairman.  I  spoke  of  sugar  and  coflFee,  because  they  were  two 
of  the  products  that  you  had  named  in  your  evidence? — Quite  so;  yes. 

928.  Sir  EEomALD  Welby.  You  were  mentioning  Japan  several 
tiroes;  can  you  tell  me  what  the  currency  of  Japan  isf  Is  it  not  a 
mixed  currency  of  gold  and  silver? — It  is  the  French  system  very  much ; 
but  as  a  matter  of  £act  it  is  mostly  silver. 

929.  Yes,  but  cannot  gold  be  got  theref  They  are  considerable 
coiners  of  gold? — ^Yes. 

930.  Cannot  gold  be  got  in  exchange  for  silver,  if  it  is  desired? — I  do 
not  think  so;  I  never  saw  gold  any  time  I  have  been  in  Japan. 

931-3.  You  remember  in  the  early  time  Japan  coined  gold  itself! — 
Japan  coined  gold;  yes,  gilt  dollars. 

934.  Grossly  under  value? — ^Yes. 

935.  Then  they  began  to  coin  silver? — ^Yes. 

936.  But  I  thought  they  had  not  altered  the  fact,  and  it  was  a  coun- 
try now  using  a  double  standard? — ^In  the  same  way  as  France;  practi- 
cably they  have  adopted  the  French  system,  I  believe. 

937.  Chairman.  Would  there  not  be  considerable  diflBcultyin  bring- 
ing a  great  amount  of  additional  Chinese  produce  into  European  mar- 
kets, unless  you  developed  railways  in  China?  Does  not  that  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  handicap  them! — ^To  a  certain  extent  it  does;  but  it  is  won- 
derful how  China  can  exi>ort  anything  that  it  has  got  to  sell.  There  is 
any  quantity  of  labor,  and  distance  is  no  object.  They  have  a  very 
large  system  of  internal  canals,  which  is  the  ciieai)est  of  all  methods  of 
moving  produce. 

938.  Sir  Reginald  Welby.  You  have  told  us  that  if  the  opinion  of 
the  Currency  Association  were  adopted  it  would  be  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  land  tax.  I  am  not  quite  sure  why  it  would  be  more  necessary 
to  do  that  when  the  rate  was  Is.  6d.  than  it  was  when  the  rate  was  Is. 
lid.  or  28.1 — My  argument  is  that  the  fall  in  value  of  all  the  products 
of  India  would  be  so  great,  owing  to  the  competition  of  China  and  Japan, 
that  the  growers  of  those  products  would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  tax.  I 
understand  the  rate  of  the  land  tax  in  India  is  changed  from  time  to 
time,  according  to  the  value  of  produce,  every  30  years,  is  it  not? 

939.  Lieut  Gen.  Straohey.  To  some  extent? — ^To  some  extent.  Of 
course  in  Bengal  that  is  not  so;  it  is  fixed  in  Bengal. 

940.  I  do  not  think  you  are  correct  in  saying  that  the  rate  of  it  is 
changed;  it  is  modified  with  reference  to  the  value  of  produce,  which  is 
one  of  the  elements  to  be  considered? — Quite  so;  it  is  one  of  the  ele- 
ments, that  is  alL  Of  course,  if  the  growers  were  not  getting  the  prices 
for  their  produce,  they  could  not  pay  the  tax. 

941.  Sir  Ebghnald  Welby.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  that  follows. 
As  far  as  it  goes,  if  they  are  able  to  pay  this  at  a  time  when  the  rupee 
was  so  much  higher  than  it  is  now,  I  do  not  see  why  a  slight  rise  should 
necessitate  a  reduction  of  the  land  tax.  I  do  not  quite  see  the 
sequence?— My  point  is  this,  that  at  that  time  it  had  not  the  competi- 
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tlon  that  it  would  have  now  from  China  and  Japan,  if  those  countries 
had  much  lower  exchanges  than  India. 

942.  In  answer  to  that  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  at  the  begin- 
ning that  certainly  of  late  years  the  manufacturers  of  India  had  been 
prosperous  t — Ye^. 

943.  That  being  the  case,  the  country  on  the  whole  is  richer? — ^Yes. 

944.  Therefore  I  do  not  quite  see  why  it  should  pay  less? — I  think  you 
forget  that  China  and  Japan  would  have  much  lower  silver,  and  that 
silver  would  have  the  same  purchasing  power.  If  they  had  lower  silver, 
it  is  x)erfectly  clear  that  they  could  export  to  this  country  at  a  much 
lower  rate  than  India  could.  India,  in  order  to  compete  with  them, 
wiU  have  to  take  lower  prices  for  her  products. 

945.  Think  of  what  that  is,  that  the  exports  of  India  would  be  less; 
she  would  get  less  prices? — On  account  of  the  competition^  through  their 
relatively  low  rate  of  exchange,  of  China  and  Japan,  which  does  not  at 
present  exist,  or  has  not  hitherto  existed. 

946.  Lieut.  Gen.  Stbaohey.  Speaking  with  reference  to  the  land 
revenue  of  India,  or  the  land  tax  as  you  call  it,  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  the  cost  of  Indian  commodities  in  India  has  hardly  varied  for 
a  great  many  years,  and,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  inasmuch  as  the 
land  revenue  is  determined  to  a  very  large  extent  by  the  condition  of 
the  produce  of  the  land  which  is  almost  entirely  consumed — with  but  a 
small  reduction — ^in  the  country,  that  there  is  no  particular  reason  why 
there  should  be  any  special  variation  made  in  the  land  tax  on  account 
of  a  change  in  the  value  of  the  produce  which  is  chiefly  consumed  in 
the  country? — ^It  is  not  all  consumed  in  the  country. 

947.  Mainly? — ^WeU,  I  do  not  know  what  the  Indian  exports  of  so 
many  millions  consist  of;  I  suppose  it  is  produced.  That  produce  will 
be  thrown  back  on  the  country,  and  the  prices  would  faU. 

948.  Surely  the  value  of  the  exi)ort  trade  of  India  is  something 
extremely  small  in  relation  to  the  whole  produce  of  the  countiy  ? — Well, 
that  may  be.  Well,  my  point  is  that  what  you  are  going  to  do  will  lose 
or  interfere  with  your  trade  in  exports,  and  to  that  extent  at  any  rate 
the  value  of  your  products  will  be  reduced,  and  your  revenue  wiU  be  in 
danger,  whatever  the  extent  may  be. 

949.  One  of  the  suggestions  that  has  been  made  as  a  means  of  meet- 
ing possible  charges  that  may  arise  from  a  further  fall  in  the  exchange 
value  of  the  rupee  is  that  import  duties  should  be  put  on  goods  coming 
into  India? — ^Yes. 

950.  What  is  your  view  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  cutting  on  imx>ort 
duties? — I  do  not  think  that  public  opinion  in  this  country  would  ever 
allow  it.    Of  course  it  would  be  a  revenue  to  India  to  put  them  oiu 

The  witness  withdrew* 

A<]yoamed  till  to-morrow  at  11  a.  m. 


[AT  THJS  INDIA  OFFICE,  WHITEHALL,  8.  W.] 
FOURTH  DAY— WEDNESDAY,  gTH   NOVEMBER,  189s. 

Present:  The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Herschell,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
the  chairman,  presiding;  the  liight  Hon.  Leonard  Henry  Courtney, 
M.P.;  Sir  Thomas  Henry  Farrer,  Bart.;  Sir  Reginald  Earle  Welby, 
a.  o.  B.;  Mr.  Arthur  Godley,  0.  b.;  Lieutenant-General  8trachey,0.  s.  L; 
Mr.  Bertram  Wodehouse  Gurrie;  Mr.  Henry  WaterAeld,  o.  B.,  secre- 
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The  Hon.  James  L.  Maokat,  c.  i.  e«,  called  in  and  examined. 

951.  Chairman.  Mr.  Mackay,  you  have  been  nearly  19  years  in  India^ 
6  in  Bombay  and  13  in  Calcutta? — ^I  have,  my  lord. 

952.  Yon  are  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  Mackinnon,  Mackenzie  &  Co.; 
they  have  houses  of  business  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay! — ^Yes. 

953.  Your  firm  have  the  management  of  the  British  India  line  of 
steamers?— Yes. 

954.  You  have  a  jute  mill  and  a  cotton  mill  in  Calcutta,  and  consider- 
able tea  properties  in  Assam,  Chittagong,  and  Chota  !N^agpore? — Yes. 

955.  In  addition,  you  carry  on  general  merchants'  agency  and  finan- 
cial business? — ^Yes. 

956.  For  the  past  three  years  you  have  been  president  of  the  Bengal 
Chamber  of  Commerce? — Yes. 

957.  And  are  sheriff  of  Calcutta  and  member  of  the  legislative  coun- 
cil of  the  viceroy? — Yes. 

358.  You  are  president  of  the  Indian  Currency  Association? — ^Yes, 
my  lord. 

959.  Is  that  an  association  which  has  recently  been  formed  in  India ?«- 
It  was  started  in  May  this  year,  1892. 

960.  And  it  had  its  origin  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  exchange  be- 
tween England  and  India? — It  had,  yes.  I  might  say  the  unsettled 
state  and  the  depreciating  condition. 

961.  Has  it  excited  much  attention  and  support  in  India? — It  has; 
yes,  a  great  deal. 

962.  Chiefly  in  any  part,  or  in  different  i>art8  of  India? — ^All  through 
India;  aU  over  India. 

963.  Amongst  all  classes  or  only  the  British  traders? — ^Amongst  all 
classes,  European  and  native,  officials  and  nonofflcials. 

964.  Would  you  tell  the  committee  exactly  what  were  the  conditions 
of  the  Indian  currency  which  led  to  the  formation  of  this  association, 
and  to  your  active  part  in  it? — ^There  has  been  a  growing  feeling 
in  India  for  a  number  of  years  now  of  dissatiF  faction  in  connection  with 
the  depreciation  of  the  standard  of  value.  It  has  been  very  much  in- 
tensified in  the  pa«t  twelve  months,  not  only  by  the  recent  unpre- 
cedented depreciation,  but  also  by  the  fluctuations  relative  to  gold 
which  have  taken  place. 

965.  The  depreciations  and  fluctuations  seriously  affect  the  finances 
of  the  Government  of  India? — They  do. 

966.  Supposing  the  present  state  of  things  to  continue  without  check 
or  remedy,  do  you  think  that  the  result  would  be  a  serious  one  as  re- 
gards the  finances  of  India? — ^Exceedingly  serious. 

967.  It  would  involve  a  deficiency  which  would  need  to  be  met  either 
by  new  taxation  or  in  some  other  way? — ^Yes. 

968.  Is  it  a  difficult  matter  to  find  new  subjects  of  taxation  in  India? — 
It  will  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  find  new  subjects  of  taxation,  I 
should  say. 

969.  And  will  it  be  difficult,  speaking  politically  as  well  as  finan- 
cially, to  increase  existing  taxation? — I  should  say  politically  it  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult. 

970.  That  is,  in  the  main,  the  difficulty  as  regards  the  government? — 
As  regards  the  government,  yes. 

971.  Now,  as  re^ds  the  officials  of  the  government,  what  have  you 
to  say? — ^The  officials  of  the  government  of  course  are  suffering  very 
much  fi*om  the  depreciation  of  the  rupee  in  relation  to  gold,  especially 
those  who  have  got  families  in  Europe  and  who  have  the  education  of 
their  children  to  attend  to. 
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972.  Who  are  obliged^  in  fact,  to  remit  a  portion  of  tlieir  income  9 — 
Yes. 

973.  And  remit  it  on  very  unfavorable  terms? — Bemit  it  on  very  nn- 
fftvorable  terms. 

974.  Well,  80  far  yon  have  dealt  with  the  difficulties  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  officials  f — ^Yes. 

975.  In  your  view  the  difficulty  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Qov* 
emment  and  the  officialsf — l^o. 

976.  Lieut.  Oen.  Steaohey.  Might  I  ask  whether  the  difficulty  that 
applies  to  officials,  that  you  first  referred  to,  does  not  also  apply  to  all 
Englishmen  or  Europeans  employed  in  any  way  in  India  f — It  does. 

977.  Such  as  railway  servants  and  people  of  that  class  f — It  applies 
equally  to  them. 

978.  Chairman.  Ton  say  you  do  not  consider  that  it  is  confined  to 
the  Government  or  officials,  or  even  Europeans?— No,  it  is  not  confined 
to  officials;  it  is  not  even  confined  to  Europeans. 

979.  In  what  way  do  you  consider  it  prejudicially  affects  the  people 
of  India  otherwise  than  by  its  effect  upon  the  classes  just  referred  tot — 
The  varjring  value  of  the  standard  of  India  in  relation  to  the  standard 
of  the  Western  nations  very  seriously  hampers  trade  between  India  and 
all  gold-using  countries,  and  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  people  to 
find  that  the  value  of  their  money  is  gradually  disappearing.  This  in- 
volves general  impoverishment  and  checks  prosperity. 

980.  When  you  say  it  hampers  trade  do  you  mean  merely  that  it 
is  an  inconvenience  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  trade^  or  do  you 
think  the  result  is  that  the  trade  is  less  than  it  would  be  if  you  had  a 
fixed  standard  f — ^I  should  say  that  the  volume  of  trade  would  probably 
be  increased  by  having  a  common  standard  with  gold-using  countries — 
with  the  other  principal  countries  of  the  world. 

981.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  The  gold-using  countries?— With  the 
countries  which  at  present  use  gold  as  their  standard. 

982.  Chairman.  And,  if  no  remedy  is  employed,  or  no  change  is 
made,  you  anticipate  that  the  evils  to  which  you  have  alluded  will  be 
likely  in  the  future  to  increase  and  not  diminish  f — I  do  not  see  any- 
thing before  us  except  constant  fluctuations. 

983.  And  depreciation? — And  probably  further  depreciation. 

984.  Do  you  think  that  India  suffers  owing  to  the  exchange  difficulty 
fk'om  capital  not  coming  to  India  which  otherwise  would  find  its  way 
there f — I  think  the  country  suffers  very  seriously  from  this. 

985.  You  think  that  there  would  be  a  large  amount  of  British  capital 
likely  to  be  invested  in  India  if  there  was  a  fixed  ratio  between  silver 
and  gold? — I  think  there  is  a  very  large  field  for  the  profitable  employ- 
ment of  British  capital  in  India  which  would  probably  be  availed  of  if 
we  had  the  same  standard  as  England. 

986.  Do  you  think  the  capital  available  for  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways and  other  means  of  development,  for  the  country's  resources  in 
India,  is  comparatively  small  at  present f — ^I  do. 

987.  In  your  experience,  have  proposals  for  material  improvements 
been  answered  by  the  objection  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  means  to 
carry  them  out? — ^Frequently. 

988.  In  addition  to  railways,  what  other  forms  of  development  are 
there  which  you  think  have  been  impeded  in  this  way? — There  is  a  very 
great  lack  idl  through  the  country  of  good  roads.  Irrigating  canals 
are  also  greatly  wanted  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  ti^ere  are 
many  industries  which  might  be  started  and  developed  in  India  if  Eng- 
lish capital  were  forthcomiiifi:  freely. 
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989.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  regions  of  fertile  country,  the  prod- 
uce of  which  it  is  difficult  now  to  render  available  elsewhere  for  want 
of  the  means  of  transport? — Undoubtedly;  yes. 

990.  Have  you  dealt  now  in  general  with  the  evils  of  the  present . 
system? — I  think  so. 

901.  Is  there  anything  that  you  would  desire  to  add  upon  that  part 
of  the  case? — I  think  not,  my  lord.  ^ 

992.  Then,  turning  to  the  remedy,  your  association  proposes  the  adop- 
tion of  the  gold  standard  and  the  abandonment  of  the  silver  stand- 
ard?—Yes. 

993.  I  will  first  deal  with  the  question  of  what  its  effect  would  be, 
and  nextput  to  you  some  questions  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  scheme, 
and  the  means  by  which  it  would  be  best  carried  out.  As  regards  the 
adoption  of  the  gold  standard,  do  you  think  that  that  would  remedy 
the  evils  to  which  you  have  alluded? — I  do. 

994.  By  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  you  mean  the  closing  of 
the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  the  fixing  of  the  ratio  be- 
tween silver  and  gold? — I  mean  the  abandonment  of  silver  as  the 
standard  of  value  in  India,  and  the  adoption  of  gold  as  the  standard 
of  value  instead,  retaining  for  the  purposes  of  convenience  the  present 
rupee  currency  as  token  coinage. 

995.  But  that  scheme  involves  the  closing  of  the  mints  to  the  free 
coinage  of  siver? — Undoubtedly;  and  opening  them  to  the  free  coinage 
of  gold. 

§96.  Opening  them  to  the  free  coinage  of  gold,  and  fixing  a  ratio  for 
your  existing  rupees  or  future  rupees  between  them  and  gold? — Yes. 

997.  You  have  told  us  that  you  think  that  such  a  scheme  would  meet 
all  the  evils  to  which  allusion  has  been  made? — I  think  so. 

998.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  not  create  another  class  of  serious 
evils,  as  some  have  suggested? — It  would  undoubtedly  create  a  certain 
amount  of  impediment  in  the  trade  which  exists  between  India  and 
China,  because  at  present  the  trade  between  India  and  China  has  a 
common  standard  on  which  it  can  be  worked;  and,  if  we  adopt  a  gold 
standard  in  India,  and  China  retained  her  silver  basis,  there  wiU  then 
be  a  certain  amount  of  impediment  between  those  two  trades.  Apart 
from  that,  I  know  of  no  inconvenience  that  would  arise. 

999.  Do  you  think  that  that  impediment  would  be  serious? — ^No,  I 
think  not? 

1000.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  if  the  silver  which  comes  from 
China  to  India  in  respect  of  the  opium  traffic  could  not  be  freely  coined 
that  traffic  might  practically  come  to  an  end,  and  China  supply  herself 
with  opium  in  its  place;  what  should  you  say  to  that?— Well,  I  should 
say  that  the  opium  traffic  between  India  and  China  is  probably  a 
doomed  traffic  in  any  case.  I  was  reading  the  last  report  of  the  Eng- 
lish consul  at  Hankow,  in  which  he  says  that  indigenous  opium  or 
rather  the  China-grown  opium  is  rapidly  putting  out  Indian  opium; 
that  the  Indian  opium  is  only  being  used  now  by  the  old  residents,  the 
old  people  in  China.  The  younger  generation  are  using  the  home- 
grown opium.  The  opium  revenue  is  a  decreasing  revenue ;  it  has  gone 
down,  I  believe,  from  about  12  crores,  at  which  it  was  some  years 
ago,  to  six  crores  now,  and  I  believe  that  China,  irrespective  of  any 
change  that  India  may  make  in  her  standard,  will  grow  her  own  opium 
as  soon  as  she  possibly  can. 

1001.  You  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  likely  to  rapidly  accelerate 
that  process? — I  should  say  not.  I  should  say  that  it  will  probably  not 
accelerate  the  process    The  pnce  of  Indian  opium  is  a  very  fluctuating 
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price;  the  price  of  a  chest  was  1,000  rupees  six  or  eight  months  ago  or 
probably  a  year  ago;  now  it  is  about  1,270  or  1,300;  probably  more.  A 
trade  that  can  stand  these  fluctuations  in  price  is  not  likely  to  be  killed 
by  a  change  in  the  standard  of  value  in  India  from  silver  to  gold,  es- 
peciaUy  as  the  change,  if  it  were  made,  would,  I  presume,  be  made  by 
valuing  the  token  coinage  at  something  approaching  the  present  price 
of  silver.  India  will  still  require  a  large  quantity  of  silver  to  maintain 
h^r  token  coinage,  and  if  China  desires  to  pay  her  indebtedness  to  India 
in  silver  she  will  still  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

1002.  Besides  opium  there  are  other  articles  of  produce  exported  from 
India  to  China? — ^There  are,  my  lord. 

1003.  Chiefly  cotton  goods  f — Chiefly  cotton  goods,  made  in  Bombay 
and  Calcutta. 

1004.  Ifow,  as  regards  that  trade,  do  you  think  it  would  be  likely  to 
suffer  from  the  adoption  of  a  fixed  ratio,  if  silver  continued  to  fall  in 
price? — ^There  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  impediment  put  in  the  way 
of  trade  by  the  absence  of  a  common  standard  between  India  and  China, 
but  I  do  not  know  why  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  in  India  should 
kill  the  trade. 

1005.  The  suggestion  I  understand  to  be  this:  That  if  silver  contin- 
ued to  fall  in  value  whilst  your  ratio  in  India  remained  fixed  it  would 
be  likely  to  stimulate  the  production  of  cotton  goods  manufactured  in 
China,  and  therefore  enable  the  Chinese  to  comi)ete  better  than  hey 
do  at  present  with  India! — I  think  the  probable  erection  of  cotton  mills 
in  Chma  is  a  very  long  way  off  yet;  they  have  not  even  got  railways 
in  the  country;  I  am  not  sure  that  they  have  got  telegraphs.  I  think 
it  will  be  many  years  yet  before  there  is  much  done  in  the  way  of  man- 
ufacturing in  China,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  altogether  an 
unmixed  evil  to  find  that  China  progressed  to  some  extent  and  opened 
out  her  country  and  that  her  people  were  driven  to  exerting  themselves 
a  little  more  than  they  do  now.  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  state  of 
affairs  in  China  would  be  an  unmixed  evil  for  international  trade. 
Probably,  if  the  people  of  China  took  to  employing  themselves  in  the 
manufacture  of  piece  goods  and  twist,  they  would  give  up  the  culture 
of  tea.    That  might  reflect  in  favour  of  India  again. 

1006.  Besides  the  opium  and  the  cotton  goods,  is  there  any  other 
great  staple  of  produce  export? — ^No;  there  is  not  much  else. 

1007.  You  have  dealt  with  the  exports  from  India  to  China?— Yes. 

1008.  What  does  China  send  to  India? — She  sends  a  large  quantity 
of  tea. 

1009.  To  India?— Yes. 

1010.  What  is  the  cause  of  that,  with  the  very  large  growth  of  tea 
in  India? — I  suppose  it  is  an  exchange  of  commodities.  Bombay  sends 
piece  goods  and  China  sends  tea  to  Bombay  in  part  payment. 

1011.  Mr.  Courtney.  How  much  in  value? — I  have  not  the  figures 
beside  me,  but  I  have  no  doubt  they  can  be  got. 

1012.  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  the  value  of  the  opium  and  cotton 
goods  exported  from  India  to  China;  is  it  very  much? — I  can  tell  you 
the  value  of  the  Indian  trade  with  silver-using  countries.  Will  that 
do? 

1013.  Yes. — ^I  have  got  the  figures  here,  my  lord;  mayl  look  at  them? 

1014.  Certainly. — Our  total  foreign  trade  last  year  was  174^  millions 
tens  of  rupees,  of  which  130  millions  tens  of  rupees  represented  our 
trade  with  gold-using  countries.  That  is,  practically,  26  per  cent  of  our 
trade  is  with  silver-using  countries  and  74  per  cent  is  with  gold-using 
countries. 
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1015.  But  is  that  all  with  China? — ^Not  all;  there  is  a  considerale 
quantity  of  it  with  the  Straits,  Ceylon,  and  Mauritius.  The  China  fig- 
ures, no  doubt,  can  be  got  in  the  Government  returns. 

1016.  Sir  Beginald  Welby.  And  Japaaf— I  think  Japan  has  a 
gold  standard. 

1017.  Well,  we  heard  yesterday  that  it  had  not — I  understand  that 
Japan  adopted  a  gold  standard  some  years  ago. 

1018.  It  used  to  have  a  gold  standard,  but  I  think  we  learned  yester- 
day thatatpresentit hasa  silver  standard. — ^Thereis  notvery  much  trade 
with  Japan.  I  understand  that  Japan  has  a  gold  standard  still,  but  I 
may  be  wrong;  but,  in  any  case,  if  Japan  has  a  silver  standard,  the 
figures  I  have  given  include  our  trade  with  Japan. 

1019.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  And  that  includes  the  trade  with  Hong- 
kong, Singax>ore,  Penang,  and  the  Mauritius f — ^Yes;  Hongkong,  Singa- 
pore, Penang,  Ceylon,  and  the  Mauritius. 

1020.  Lieut.  Gen.  Straohey.  The  figures  are:  ISOO-'Ol,  Indian  ex- 
ports to  China,  say,  Bx.  14.500,000,  to  Ceylon  Bx.  3,300,000,  to  Jap^i 
Bx.  1,200,000,  and  the  Straits  Settlements  Bx.  5,800,000. 

1021.  Mr.  OxTRREB.  What  are  the  imports  from  China  other  than 
treasure:  have  you  got  themf 

1022.  Lieut  G^n.  Strachey.  The  imports  from  China  in  1890-^1 
were  Bx.  7,000,000,  you  may  say,  out  of  which  Bx.  3,600,000  were 
silver. 

1023.  Mr.  CURRIE.  So  there  is  only  3}  millions'  worth  of  produce 
from  China! — ^That  is  all,  yes. 

1024.  Chairman.  And  is  the  rest  settled  internationally  f — It  is  a 
three-cornered  trade  practically  with  England. 

1025.  Mr.  CuRRiB.  May  I  ask  in  what  shape  does  silver  arrive  from 
China  f — It  arrives  principally  in  Mexican  dollars. 

1026.  But  is  it  a  direct  shipment  from  China,  or  is  it  not  a  shipment 
sometimes  from  San  Francisco,  which  is  called  from  China! — I  think  it 
is  direct  from  China,  as  a  rule. 

1027.  In  the  form  of  Mexican  dollars!— Yes. 

1028.  Lieut.  G^n.  Strachey.  Have  you  any  reason  to  supi>ose  that 
silver  is  produced  in  China! — ^No;  of  course,  there  is  no  silver  produced 
in  China.  No  doubt  it  is  imported  from  America  in  payment  for  the 
tea  they  send  from  China,  and  other  goods,  such  as  silk  piece  goods. 

1029.  If  I  am  not  wrong,  a  good  dc^  of  the  produce  of  the  C^cutta 
and  Bombay  cotton  mUls  goes  to  China!— Yes. 

1030.  That  has  been  increasing,  you  know,  lately! — Yes. 

1031.  Chairman.  Then,  quite  apart  from  the  impediment  of  trade  to 
which  you  have  alluded,  a  fear  has  been  expressed  lest  India  might 
suffer,  if  she  adopted  a  fixed  standard  while  silver  continued  to  fall  and 
remained  the  standard  of  China,  from  the  competition  of  China  with 
India  as  regards  the  products  which  they  both  export  to  third  coun- 
tries!— That  would  be  probably  tea — principally  tea. 

1032.  Not  only  tea,  but,  as  regards  a  variety  of  otiber  products,  it  is 
suggested  that  their  production  would  be  stimulated  in  China,  and 
that  competition  might  arise  even  in  products  as  regards  which  there 
is  now  no  competition.  The  point  suggested  is  that,  though  the  value 
of  silver  fell,  the  Chinese  laborers  and  the  Chinese  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  or  production  would  be  content  with  the  same  amount  of 
silver  as  before,  which  would  mean  less  gold,  whilst  India,  witi^  her 
currency  fixed,  would  be  obliged  to  insist  upon  a  higher  gold  price! — 
That  is  equivalent  to  saying,  my  lord,  that  it  is  an  advantage  for  a 
country  to  have  a  depreciating  standard  of  value. 
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1033.  Ko  donbt  that  is  the  view  which  is  taken  f — ^Then.  supposing 
the  value  of  silver  became  as  cheap  as  sea-sand,  would  the  country 
using  it  become  more  and  more  prosperous f  I  do  not  agree  in  the 
theory  that  a  depreciating  standard  of  value  can  be  of  any  advantage 
to  a  country. 

1034.  Do  you  think  that  the  depreciating  standard  has  stimulated 
proluction  in  and  exports  from  India  of  produce  which  is  sent  to  gold- 
using  countries  f — In  no  way. 

1035.  You  are  aware  that  it  has  been  so  stated  in  the  pastf — ^I  am 
aware  that  it  has  been  stated,  but  I  cannot  follow  that  theory. 

1036.  Gan  you  deal  with  it  as  a  matter  of  fact  at  all;  I  mean,  point- 
ing to  the  experience  of  the  past,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  theory? — 
Well,  I  could  point,  my  lord,  to  the  case  of  wheat,  which  has  been 
quoted  several  times.  It  so  happened  that,  in  1891  1  think  it  was,  we 
had  a  large  export  of  wheat  when  exchange  was  low,  and  those  who 
believed  that  a  depreciating  standard  furthers  production  in  a  country 
pointed  to  the  exi)ort  of  wheat  that  year;  but  I  believe  our  heavy  ex- 
port was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  short  crop  in  Europe — ^the  famine 
in  Bussia.  This  year,  for  instance,  we  have  had  much  lower  exchange 
than  in  1891  or  any  year  before,  and  we  have  had  a  very  serious  fEilling 
off  in  the  export  of  wheat.  If  the  low  exchange  stimulus  theory  was  a 
sound  one,  it  would  be  better  for  India  to  see  silver  at  twopence  an 
ounce. 

1037.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  in  that  year  in  which  there  was 
this  large  exi>ort,  as  you  suggest,  owing  to  famine  in  Russia,  the  gold 
price  of  wheat  was  higher  than  it  had  been  in  previous  years! — ^In 
189H 

1038.  Yes  t — I  think  the  gold  price  was  lower. 
1039-40.  In  189H — ^I  think  it  was  lower;  I  am  not  sure. 

1041.  Higher  than  what  it  was  in  the  previous  year  or  subsequent 
years  f — Oh,  higher  than  the  previous  year,  but  very  much  lower  than 
what  it  was  15  years  ago. 

1042.  What  I  am  now  calling  your  atteuti^n  to  is  this:  That,  if  the 
gold  price,  in  that  year  of  a  very  large  export,  was  higher  than  it  had 
been  before,  it  would  not  seem  that  the  large  export  arose  from  the  fact 
that  India  was  better  able  to  compete  owing  to  the  low  rupee  f — ^The 
gold  price  of  course  was  higher ;  the  famine  sent  the  price  up  in  Europe — 
the  short  crop  in  Bussia. 

1043.  And,  therefore,  the  extra  supply  from  India  did  not  come  be- 
cause in  competition  with  other  countries  she  was  able  to  sell  cheaper! — 
In  no  way.  For  instance,  I  think  in  1890  we  had  a  smaller  export  of 
wheat;  I  have  got  the  figures  here. 

1044.  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  if  you  gave  us  those  figures! — ^I 
might  put  in  those  figures;  in  1881-'82  we  exported  993,176  tons. 

1045.  Sir  Thomi^  Earrer.  Would  it  not  be  convenient,  if  you  were 
to  put  the  rate  of  exchange  alonside  the  other  figures  when  you  put 
them  in! — Certainly;  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  that. 

1046.  Mr.  OuRRiE.  And  the  price  of  the  commodity  would  be  inter- 
esting, if  you  could  get  that! — ^I  give  the  price  a  little  further  on,  in 
my  address  at  Calcutta  on  13th  July,  1892.  In  1873  the  price  in  Oal- 
cutta  was  100,  and  1892  it  was  only  103. 

1047.  Chairman.  That  is  the  Calcutta  price! — And  the  Bombay  price. 

1048.  Yes;  but  I  mean  that  is  the  rupee  price! — ^Yes. 

1049.  But  it  would  be  interesting  to  have,  alongsideof  those  two.  the 
gold  price  as  well  as  the  rate  of  exchange! — ^WeU,  I  could  get  tnose 
figures  and  put  them  in,  if  you  will  allow  me.    In  1883-^84, 1885-^86|  and 
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1886-^87  exchange  was  Is.  7Jd.,  Is.  OJd.,  Is.  6J<f.  The  exports  were 
larger  than  they  have  been  since,  with  the  exchange  ruling  at  lower 
rates.    I  will  get  these  figures  and  put  them  in. 

The  following  have  been  the  wheat  exports  from  India  for  the  past 
deven  years: 


Ytan. 

ToDB. 

Bate  of 
•xohanfo. 

18«l-'82 

993.176 

707,202 

1.047,824 

791,538 

1. 06;j,  025 

1, 113, 166 

676,908 

880,504 

689,961 

716. 024 

1,515.349 

f.     «. 

1  7.896 
1  7.525 
1  7.636 
1  7.306 
1  6.254 
1  5.441 
1  4.898 
1  4.879 
1  4.566 
1  6.090 
1    4.700 

1882-*83 

1883-*84 

1884-'85 

1885-'86 

1886-'87 

1887-88 

1888-'89 

1889-'90 

1890-'91 

1891-92 

That  alow  rupee  does  not  give  larger  returns  to  the  cultivators  is 
plain  from  the  recorded  course  of  prices  of  wheat  at  Calcutta  and  Bom- 
bay. 

Taking  the  price  of  1873  as  representing  100,  the  course  of  values 
has  been  as  follows: 


Tear. 

CaloatU. 

Bombay. 

1873 

100 
91 
72 
81 

108 

100 
116 
74 
84 

loa 

1880 

1886 

1890 

1892 

We  know  well  that  the  increase  of  3  per  cent  in  the  price  this  year 
is  not  due  to  the  low  rupee. 

The  wheat  trade  has  benefited  mainly  from  the  facts  that  railways, 
steamers,  aud  the  Suez  Canal  have  enabled  us  to  enter  markets  which 
20  years  ago  were  absolutely  closed.  Wheat  could  not  be  sent  round 
the  Cape  in  any  quantity,  owing  to  the  long  passage  causing  much 
damage. 

1050.  A  low  rupee  does  not  give  larger  returns  to  the  cultivators  in 
India,  of  course! — The  rupee  has  given  no  larger  returns  apparently  to 
the  cultivators  in  India. 

1051.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  has  given  larger 
returns  generally;  the  point  that  is  made  is,  that  the  price  alwajrs 
tends  to  come  down  as  the  rupee  goes  down ;  that  the  advantage  which 
India  gets  is  in  being  able  to  get  the  same  number  of  rupees,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  it  is  said,  as  the  purchasing  power  of  the  rupee  not  dif- 
fering; and,  getting  that  same  number  of  rupees  to  charge  a  lower 
gold  price,  and  so  compete  advantageously  with  the  other  producers  of 
wheat.  That,  I  understand^  to  be  the  argument  t — Yes,  that  has  been 
the  argument. 

1051a.  Not  that  the  cultivators  of  India  got  the  same  gold  price,  bat 
that  they  could  get  the  same  number  of  rupees  t — ^Yes. 

1052.  With  that  advantage  of  competition! — ^That  they  have  not 
awakened  up  to  the  fact  that  the  rupee  is  not  worth  what  it  was. 
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1053.  Well^  it  is  not  exactly  that;  I  suppose  it  would  be  put  rather 
in  this  way  that,  where  people  are  competing  to  get  rid  of  their  prod- 
uce, there  is  naturally  a  tendency  to  bring  down  the  price  to  the  low- 
est point  that  any  of  them  would  be  wUling  to  take! — Yes. 

1054.  That  the  Indian  producer  can  retain  his  old  position^  and  yet 
lower  his  price,  whilst  the  other  producers  can  not.  That  gives  him  the 
advantage.  That  I  understand  to  be  the  suggestion! — Yes;  I  do  not 
agree  in  that.  There  has  been  a  serious  rise  in  the  retail  prices  in  India, 
and  there  has  been  no  corresponding  increase  in  wages  yet. 

1055.  Do  you  think  that  that  will  have  to  come! — I  have  no  doubt  it 
will  have  to  come;  it  will  have  to  come  if  the  silver  standard  is  retained. 
Of  course  the  process  of  readjustment  is  a  very  long  one,  and  in  the 
meantime  there  is  no  doubt  that  retail  prices  of  food  grains  have  gone 
up  very  seriously,  and  the  struggle  for  life  is  extremely  severe  now  in 
India. 

1056.  Has  the  price  of  rice  gone  up! — ^The  price  of  rice  has  gone  up 
very  materially,  especially  the  retail  price. 

1057.  Why  has  the  retail  price  gone  up  so  much  more  than  the  whole- 
sale t — Probably  the  exporter  has  been  able  to  pay  a  higher  silver  price 
for  rice,  and  that  has  reacted  to  a  very  considerable  extent  on  retaU 
prices.  Eetail  prices  do  not  move  so  rapidly  as  wholesale  prices;  they 
do  not  rise  and  fall  with  the  demand;  and  if  a  retail  price  once  gets 
up  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  it  down  again.  That,  I  think,  is 
pretty  weD  the  case  all  over  the  world. 

1058.  But  when  it  readies  the  point  that  people  have  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  paying,  must  it  not  come  down  if  a  man  can  afford  to  bring  it 
down  without  losst — People  must  live,  and  in  India  the  masses  live 
absolutely  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  supply  their  necessities  accordingly. 
They  must  have  food  to  support  life,  and  they  have  to  go  on  buying 
their  small  quantities  of  rice;  and  once  the  price  of  rice  is  established 
at  so  many  seers  per  rupee,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  the  number 
of  seers  increased. 

1059.  Has  the  wholesale  price  of  rice  in  silver  gone  upt — I  think  the 
price  of  rice  has  gone  up;  I  think  Mr.  O'Oonor's  statement  shows  that 
the  price  of  rice  has  gone  up. 

lOGO.  Lieut.  Gen.  Straohbt.  These  are  the  proportional  prices  for 
the  successive  years  from  1887  to  1892;  103,  110,  I31, 144, 147, 162. 

1061.  Mr.  GuRRiE.  You  said  probably  the  silver  price  of  rice  had 
gone  up  very  much.  I  understood  that  you  saw  causes  to  bring  it 
about  t — ^WeU,  of  course,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  population, 
and  no  doubt  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  land  put  under  other  culti- 
vation. Jute,  for  instance,  has  increased  very  materially.  The  land 
put  und*er  jute  cultivation  has  increased  very  much  in  Bengal. 

1062.  Chairman.  Land  which  was  fonnerly  used  for  the  cultivation 
of  rice  has  been  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  other  things! — Yes. 

1063.  Mr.  Courtney.  And  it  is  to  that  cause  that  you  attribute  the 
rise  in  ricet — ^To  some  extent;  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  trace  the 
causes  for  the  rise  and  fall  in  prices. 

1064.  But  you  had  some  cause  in  your  mind,  apparently! — I  say,  on 
the  whole,  probably  people  have  been  able  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  rice 
for  export,  i^  consequence  of  the  depreciation  in  silver,  which  has  led 
to  a  higher  price  for  rice. 

1065.  Why  should  not  that  same  train  of  causes  apply  to  the  expor- 
tation of  wheat  t — ^Kice  is  more  or  less  a  monoi)oly  in  India. 

1066.  That  does  not  affect  the  argument  surely  t — Wheat  is  governed 
more  by  what  Bussia  and  America  can  produce  and  sell  at. 
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1067.  If  the  alteration  in  the  price  of  silver  enables  the  exporter— 
that  is  what  you  said — to  give  a  higher  price  for  rice,  quite  independ- 
ently of  what  might  happen  outside  India,  the  alteration  in  the  price  of 
silver  would  enable  the  exi)orter  of  wheat  to  give  a  higher  price  for 
wheat  t — Not  if  America  is  able  to  undersell. 

1068.  Of  course  other  causes  may  counteract  that;  but  that  is  a 
potent  cause,  according  to  your  argument.  It  can  not  depend  upon 
the  character  of  the  grain  t — ^Well,  I  do  not  know;  if  you  take  the  case 
of  jute,  for  instance,  jute  was  nine  rupees  a  maund  last  year,  and  this 
year,  with  exchange  much  lower,  it  is  about  four.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  standard  and  prices;  I  am 
unable  to  do  it. 

1069.  Chairman.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  volume  of  trade  from 
India:  do  you  think  that  that  has  been  stimulated,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, by  the  falling  exchange!  Ton  have  said  you  did  not  think  so 
in  the  case  of  wheat! — I  should  say  the  fall  in  exchange  has  not  stimu- 
lated the  trade  between  India  and  gold-using  countries.  It  may  be 
ti^at  there  has  been  what  I  might  call  an  illegitimate  stimulus  given  to 
trade  between  Bombay  and  China,  through  the  depreciation  of  the 
standard  of  value  in  India  in  competing  with  Lancashire.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  has  been  a  temporary  stimulus  given  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  twist  and  piece  goods  in  Bombay,  and  the  export  to  China 
through  the  depreciation  of  the  standard;  but  I  should  say  that  that 
is  not  a  legitimate  stimulus,  it  is  more  or  less  of  a  protection.  But, 
with  aU  that,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Bombay  mills 
have  on  the  whole  been  prosperous  under  the  depreciating  standard. 

1070.  But,  if  you  admit  that,  would  not  that  rather  point  in  the  direc- 
tion that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  view  that,  if  you  fix  the  exchange 
in  India  whilst  silver  in  China  continues  to  fall,  it  would  give  a  stimu- 
lus to  the  China  trade  where  it  competed  with  the  Indian  trade! — Well, 
it  might  to  some  extent.  It  is  possible  that  China  might  compete  a 
little  more  with  India  in  regard  to  tea;  but  India  has  driven  out  China 
tea  irrespective  of  price.  Indian  tea  sells  at  a  very  much  higher  price 
than  China  tea  does.  It  is  not  because  India  has  produced  cheaper  tea 
than  China  that  she  has  driven  China  tea  out  of  the  market;  it  is  be- 
cause the  two  articles  are  different,  and  Indian  is  preferred. 

1071.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  But  if  there  was  any  stimulus,  would  it 
not  be  counteracted  by  the  greater  fluctuations  of  exchange  between 
China  as  a  silver-using  country  and  gold-using  countries  t — I  think  it 
would.  I  think  undoubtedly  these  fluctuations  would,  to  some  extent, 
counteract  it. 

1072.  And,  supposing  there  is  a  stimulus  of  this  kind  given  is;  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country  to  which  the  stimulus  is  given  f — Certainly 
not,  I  should  say. 

1073.  Does  it  not  come  to  this,  that  with  this  stimulus  India  gives 
more  of  her  products  for  less  of  the  products  of  the  countries  with  which 
she  deals  t — She  does,  undoubtedly. 

1074.  And  can  that  possibly  be  an  advantage  to  India t — I  can  not  see 
it 

1075.  Chairman.  As  regards  the  growth  of  tea,  which  it  is  appre- 
hended would  be  prejudice  by  the  change  which  you  suggest,  what 
have  you  to  say  to  the  committee  t — I  have  seen  a  letter  published  by 
the  government  of  India,  in  reply  to  a  petition  sent  by  a  number  of 
the  Darjeeling  planters,  who  are  under  the  belief  that  China  may  be 
benefited  and  India  ii\jured  by  a  change  of  standard,  and  they  peti- 
tioned the  government  of  India  against  a  change  in  the  standard,  and 
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the  goyemment  of  India  replied  under  date  the  12th  October.    I  do  not 
know  whether  that  letter  has  come  home. 

1076.  Yes;  we  have  had  the  letter. — Well,  I  have  read  that  letter 
very  carefdlly,  and  it  deals  with  the  subject  in  a  very  much  clearer  way 
than  I  can  possibly  do,  and,  to  save  time,  I  may  say  that  I  agree  with 
the  views  expressed  in  that  letter. 

1077.  Another  evil  which  it  is  suggested  might  arise  from  the  change 
is  this,  that  the  silver  which  is  now  hoarded  would  be  discredited;  th^t 
it  might  be  thrown  upon  the  market,  and  that  discontent  would  arise 
from  the  fact  that  it  could  no  longer  be  converted  into  rupees  t — I  should 
say  tliat  any  silver  that  is  hoarded  is  hoarded  in  the  shape  of  rupees, 
and  these  rupees  if  the  change  of  standard  were  made,  would  have  a 
gold  value.  The  gain  on  the  coined  rupees  would  probably  counter- 
balance the  loss  on  the  uncoined  silver. 

1078.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Is  it  not  hoarded  in  other  forms— orna- 
ments t — I  do  not  think  you  can  call  ornaments  hoards;  you  can  not  call 
a  bangle  on  a  woman's  arm  or  an  anklet  on  a  woman's  ankle  a  hoard. 

1079.  But  is  it  not  a  fatjt  that  these  ornaments  are  brought  to  the 
mint  and  coined,  in  seasons  of  distress  t — I  do  not  think  so.  Wherever 
this  has  happened,  it  has  been  to  a  very  slight  extent  indeed,  if  it  has 
ever  happened  at  all.  Besides,  the  oi)ening  out  of  the  country  by  roads 
and  railways,  which  a  gold  standard  will  facilitate^  will  do  much  to  pre- 
vent scarcity  and  famine.  A  famine  all  over  India  is  unknown.  One 
district  may  be  short,  but  others  have  a  surplus;  and  all  that  we  need 
is  cheap  and  easy  means  of  transport  to  equalise  prices,  and  to  let  peo- 
ple in  distressed  distri<-ts  move  to  places  where  labour  and  food  are  to 
be  had.  I  am  aware  that  some  who  favour  the  retention  of  the  silver 
standard  in  India  urge,  as  an  argument,  that  the  natives  who  have  sil- 
ver ornaments  wiU  complain  when  they  find  that  they  have  depreciated 
in  relation  to  coined  rupees.  But,  in  answer  to  this,  I  would  say  that 
those  who  want  silver  ornaments  will  be  pleased  when  they  find  that 
coined  rupees  will  buy  more  ornaments  than  before.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  change  which  wiU  take  place 
in  the  value  of  silver  through  our  closing  our  mints  will  be  noticed  to 
any  extent  by  the  natives  one  way  or  the  other, 

1080.  Chairman.  Well,  then,  it  is  suggested  that  where  silver  is 
now  hoarded,  the  natives  would  give  up  hoarding  that  metal  and  hoard 
gold,  and  that  that  would  cause  a  drain  upon  gold. — I  do  not  know  why 
they  should  do  that;  I  do  not  know  why  they  should  hoard  gold  then 
any  more  than  they  hoard  goldnow.  It  would  havebeen  a  very  much  more 
paying  operation  to  hoard  gold  20  years  ago  than  to  hoard  silver.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  there  is  aconsiderable  amount  of  gold  hoarded 
in  India  now,  and  there  is  no  inducement  to  have  it  coined,  as  gold  is 
not  a  legal  tender  in  discharge  of  a  debt;  and  I  think,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  free  coinage  of  gold,  we  should  probably  have  people  send- 
ing their  gold  which  is  in  hoards  to  the  mints  to  have  it  coined,  and  it 
would  very  likely  enter  into  the  currency  of  the  country.  I  think  the 
importation  of  gold  into  India  in  the  last  50  years  has  been  something 
like  180,000,000/.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  man  hoarding  gold 
now,  if  he  wants  to  hoard  gold. 

1081.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Then  you  think  that  opening  the  mints 
to  gold  in  India,  so  far  from  being  a  drain  upon  the  existing  gold 
applied  to  purposes  of  currency  in  the  world,  would  probably  satisfy 
itself  out  of  the  Indian  hoards  t — ^I  should  say  it  is  not  at  all  impro1> 
abldi 
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1082.  Chairman.  Bnt  why  shoald  i)eople  give  up  the  habit  of  hoard- 
ing and  take  it  to  be  minted  because  gold  is  made  the  standard! — ^There 
is  no  incentive  to  have  gold  coined  now,  as  it  is  not  recognised  as  coin- 
age in  the  country.  If  it  became  coinage,  there  would  be  a  convenience 
in  having  it  in  the  shape  of  coin.  The  habit  of  hoarding,  too,  will  grad- 
ually die  out  in  India.  I  believe  it  is  the  case  that,  instead  of  hoarding 
their  money  now^  the  natives  are  putting  it  into  the  post-office  savings 
banks.  I  believe  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  money  being  depos- 
ited by  the  poorer  classes  in  the  savings  banks  of  India,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  the  natives  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  it  is  very  much 
better  to  get  3  or  4  per  cent  for  their  money  than  to  bury  it,  and  the 
sooner  they  give  up  hoarding  the  better  for  the  country,  and  the  more 
they  get  into  the  habit  of  dei)Ositing  their  money  with  the  government 
and  with  the  banks  the  greater  will  be  the  general  security  in  the 
country. 

1083.  What  has  been  done  with  the  money  deposited  in  the  savings 
banks;  is  it  used  for  public  works,  or  in  what  way  is  it  invested t — ^I 
believe  part  of  the  balance  is  used  for  public  works. 

1084.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Is  not  a  great  deal  of  money  lent  in 
India  on  a  sort  of  mortgage  to  the  ryots  t — There  is. 

1085.  People  who  have  collected  a  little  money  use  it  in  that  way  t — 
Yes;  they  do. 

1086.  And  get  a  high  rate  of  interest  for  itt — ^Yes;  they  get  a  high 
rate  of  interest;  very  much  higher  than  they  ought  to  get. 

1087.  Chairman.  I  think  I  have  taken  you  now  through  the  various 
points  which  have  been  raised  as  to  the  dangers  of  the  remedy  which  you 
propose.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  would  like  to  add,  by  way  of 
meeting  any  of  the  arguments  that  have  been  urged? — ^No;  I  think  not, 
my  lord;  but  I  would  invite  a  reference  to  three  addresses  which  I  de- 
livered in  India  within  the  past  three  months  on  this  subject,  copies  of 
which  I  see  are  in  the  hands  of  the  committee. 

1088.  Now,  to  turn  to  the  scheme  and  its  practicability,  would  you 
tell  us  precisely  what  is  the  scheme  for  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard 
which  your  association  recommendsl — They  recommend  that  we  should 
abandon  silver  as  the  standard  of  value  in  India,  and  adopt  gold  as  the 
standard  of  value;  that  we  should  close  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage 
of  silver,  and  open  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  gold;  and  that  the 
present  rupee  or  silver  currency  in  India  should  be  retained  as  a  token 
coinage,  each  rupee  having  a  gold  value  at  whatever  ratio  may  be  fixed 
by  the  government.  * 

1089-99.  Sir  Reginald  Wblbt.  With  limited  tender  1— With  rupees 
as  unlimited  legal  tender. 

1100.  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with  regard  to 
the  ratio f  I  think  I  understood  you. to  say  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
much  in  excess  of  the  present  price  of  silver! — I  think  the  ratio  that 
would  lead  to  the  least— that  would  avoid  almost  all — dislocation  would 
be  l8.  6d. 

1101.  That  would  be  a  considerable  change,  would  it  nott — It  would 
not  be  a  change  anything  like  what  we  have  often  had.  We  have  had 
a  rise,  I  think,  from  Is.  4(7.  to  as  high  as  Is.  9d. 

1102.  Sir  Thomas  Farreb.  Within  what  period  1— I  think  within 
about  eight  or  twelve  months. 

1103.  Lieut.  Gen.  Strachet.  Less  than  that  period  t — We  have  had 
a  drop  also  from  Is.  9d.  to  Is.  2^d. 

1104.  Chairman.  That  is  over  a  long  series  of  years,  of  course  t — ^In 
a  peiiod  of  aix  years. 
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1105.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  May  I  ask  you,  do  you  apprehend  that  the  fixing 
of  a  ratio  would  keep  the  rate  of  exchange  exactly  to  that  ratio,  and, 
if  not,  what  would  be  the  extent  of  the  divergence! — I  should  say  there 
would  be  no  divergence  or  only  the  turn  of  the  market,  perhaps  /^th 
of  a  penny,  one  way  or  the  other. 

1106.  Then  you  mean  it  would  keep  practically  to  the  ratio  t — In  the 
main. 

1107.  As  much  as  between  two  gold  countries! — Perfectly,  abso- 
lutely. 

1108.  But  would  that  be  the  case  if  there  were  more  rupees  now, 
either  hoarded  or  circulating,  than  the  country  requires! — Well,  if 
gold  were  not  brought  to  the  mints  to  buy  rupees  from  the  government 
at  the  rate  of  Is.  6d.  it  would  only  be  because  rupees  were  being  sold  in 
the  bazaar  at  something  less  than  Is.  6d.;  and  that  would  show  at  once 
that  the  currency  was  redundant,  that  there  was  more  currency  in  the 
country  than  was  required.  That  could  be  rectified  by  the  govern- 
ment raising  a  loan,  say,  of  four  or  five  crores  of  rupees,  which  they 
could  lock  up  at  a  cost  of,  say,  20  lakhs  a  year,  at  4  per  cent  on  five 
crores,  until  there  was  a  demand  for  the  coinage,  or  they  could  spend 
it  on  public  works. 

1109.  But  all  such  interferences  on  the  part  of  the  government  are 
to  be  deprecated! — ^That  only  need  be  done  once;  it  would  then  be  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  see  that  there  was  sufBcient  coinage.  The 
currency  would  then  be  automatic,  and  would  be  entirely  regulated  by 
the  public  demand. 

•  1110.  No;  but  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  supposing  the  ratio  to 
be  fixed  at  Is,  6d.,  if  gold  would  buy  rupees  at  less  than  that  sum  gold 
would  undoubtedly  be  remitted  to  India  for  that  purpose,  supposing 
yonr  ratio  is  Is.  6d.1 — ^Yes. 

1111.  And  all  private  x>ersons  wishing  to  buy  rupees  could  get  them 
for  less  than  Is.  6d. ;  the  exchange  would  fall  to  that  extent,  would  it 
n#t! — No  doubt  the  exchange  would  fall  to  that  extent;  but  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  government  to  see  that  that  was  rectified ;  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  government  to  keep  the  silver  coinage  at  a  ratio  so 
as  to  maintain  the  gold  value  of  it. 

1112.  Mr.  Courtney.  It  is  a  necessary  part  of  that  scheme,  if  the 
assumed  ratio  is  not  realised,  to  withdraw  silver  coinage  until  it  is! — 
Yes,  perhaps  at  first  this  might  be  necessary,  though  not  certainly  so; 
and,  after  the  ratio  was  once  established,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
interfere  again. 

1113.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Stop  the  mintage! 

1114.  Mr.  Courtney.  Not  merely  stop  the  mintage  but  withdraw 
sflver! — ^Withdraw  it. 

1115.  Mr.  CuRREB.  Exchange  might  rise  very  much  above  l«.6(i.! — It 
could  not  do  that,  because  you  could  always  get  the  rupee  for  Is.  6d. 
The  bullion  x>oint  would  come  in. 

1116.  People  might  be  willing  to  give  more  than  1«.6<!.! — ^They  would 
never  give  more  than  the  price  at  which  they  could  get  rupees  from  the 
government. 

1117.  Is  it  partof  your  scheme  that  the  government  should  be  always 
willing  to  sell  rupees! — Certainly. 

1117a.  But  not  to  buy  gold;  the  government  is  not  so  willing  to  do 
the  reverse  and  give  gold  for  rupees! — As  soon  as  the  equilibrium  was 
established  between  gold  and  silver,  as  soon  as  the  government  had 
Bofficieiit  gold  in  their  treasury  to  maintain  the  equilibrium,  it  would  be 
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the  dnty  of  the  government  to  give  gold  in  return  for  silver  when  con- 
venient to  themselves,  as  required. 

1118.  Chairman.  When  it  required  or  when  the  people  required?— 
When  the  people  required. 

1119.  Sir  Thomas  Farrar.  When  anybody  having  silver 

When  anybody  having  silver  could  take  it  to  any  of  the  treasuries  and 
get  gold  for  it. 

1120.  Mr.  OuRRiB.  The  estimate  of  the  number  of  rupees  in  cir- 
culation is  roughly  made  at  250  crores^  is  it  nott — I  have  seen  that 
estimateybut  it  is  very  difficult  to  say. 

1121.  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  reserve  of  gold  necessary 
to  make  rupees  exchangeable  against  goldt — 1  should  say  not  more 
than  15,000,000^.  sterling. 

1122.  Chairman.  When  you  say  take  silver  and  get  gold  for  it, 
you  mean  take  rupees t — Take  rupees,  of  course:  coined  rupees. 

1123.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  And  you  would  make  the  rupee  con 
vertible  t — Convertible. 

1123.  At  the  ratio? — At  the  ratio.  Until  it  was  freely  exchange- 
able for  gold  the  gold  standard  would  not  be  established. 

1124.  Chairman.  Is  it  certain  that  it  is  essential  to  a  gold  stand- 
ard that  the  government  should  exchange  the  silver  for  gold  t — I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  essential  to  a  gold  standard;  I  should  say,  probably, 
it  was  essential. 

1125.  But  in  France! — ^They  do  not  in  France;  but  the  government 
would  not  be  compelled ;  there  would  be  no  law  under  which  the  govern- 
ment would  be  compelled;  but  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  government 
to  maintain  the  equilibrium. 

1126.  Then  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  everybody  may  have  a 
right  to  get  gold  in  exchange  for  silver? — Oh,  not  for  a  moment. 

1127.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Not  in  the  same  way  as  here  with  a 
bank  notel — ^No. 

1128.  That  you  do  not  propose! — No;  they  would  never  be  compelled. 

1129.  Then  what  would  be  the  duty;  I  do  not  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  an  obligation  and  a  duty! — It  would  be  the  policy  or  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  see  that  the  gold  standard  was  maintained 
in  India,  and  that  gold  was  freely  exchangeable  for  token  coinage. 

1130.  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  the  government  would  exchange 
itt — When  they  found  it  convenient. 

1131.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  equilibrium,  unless  there  was 
some  strong  reason  against  their  exchanging  itt — Exactly. 

1132.  Such  as  the  driving  out  of  goldt — Exactly. 

1133.  Mr.  Courtney.  The  government  is  not  bound  here  to  give 
gold  for  silver! — ^I  do  not  mean  that  they  would  be  bound. 

1134.  Neither  is  there  any  duty  on  them  that  I  am  aware  of,  nor  any 
policy! — ^Youhave  got  a  limited  legal  tender  here. 

1135.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  And,  where  the  currency  is  sound,  gov- 
ernment is  everywhere  obliged  to  give  whatever  the  metal  may  be  for 
paper  t — ^For  paper,  otherwise  it  becomes  an  inconvertible  cuiTency. 

1136.  Would  not  silver  under  those  circumstances  be  in  somewhat 
the  same  condition  as  paper t — I  think  not.  There  would  be  no  coin 
issued  by  government  except  in  return  for  Is,  M. ;  government  would 
never  sell  a  single  rupee  for  less  than  Is,  6cf.,  and  they  would  never  give 
1$.  6d.  back  for  less  than  the  rupee. 

1137.  You  rely  upon  the  limitation  of  the  quantity  rather'  than  upon 
its  convertibility  in  order  to  get  it  at  its  true  value,  at  the  fixed  value  t — 
Yes. 
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1138.  Sir  BEaiNAiiB  Welby.  You  spoke  of  the  rnpee  becoming  a 
token ;  in  what  sense  would  it  then  become  a  token  t — It  wonld  not  then 
have  the  intrinsic  value  of  Is.  6d.y  any  more  than  the  florin  has  the 
intrinsic  value  of  2s. 

1139.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Supposing  that  gold  is  wanted  for  the 
purpose  of  export,  for  the  purpose  of  balance  of  liquidation  or  other- 
wise, in  what  manner  would  you  propose  that  persons  would  be  able  to 
get  it;  would  there  be  any  legal  power  of  obtaining  it  from  the  govern- 
ment or  from  any  public  bank  or  treasury! — No;  I  should  say  not. 

1140.  They  would  merely  have  to  buy  itt — They  would  merely  have 
to  buy  it.  Practically,  it  would  always  be  obtainable  on  the  basis  of 
Is.  6d.  for  a  rupee. 

1141.  Sir  BEamALB  Welby.  For  commission  they  would  make  you 
pay  t — No;  government  would  not  make  you  pay  commission.  If  gov- 
ernment found  it  convenient  to  give  you  gold  for  rupees  they  would  do 
so  at  Is.  6d.    Government  would  never  make  a  charge. 

1142.  Mr.  Courtney.  Under  your  hypothesis,  suppose  a  person 
went  into  a  bank — the  Bank  of  Bengal,  or  any  other  bank — ^having 
money  in  that  bank,  and  desired  to  draw  out  10,000  rupees,  would  that 
person  be  entitled  to  say,  "You  must  give  me  goldt" — Certainly  not; 
the  rupee  is  unlimited  legal  tender. 

1143.  Chairman.  Then^  if  he  specially  wanted  gold  for  export,  if 
the  government  were  not  m  a  condition,  in  tbeir  view,  to  let  him  have 
it,  he  would  have  to  pay  something  for  having  gold  rather  than  sil- 
ver!— It  would  all  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  market.  His  rupees 
might  only  be  worth  Is.  fi^f  d.  or  Is.  5f  ^ci.,  but  it  would  merely  be  the 
banker's  profit  in  the  turn-over  which  he  would  have  to  pay.  Practi- 
caDy,  the  par  value  would  always  be  maintained.  I  believe  after  a 
time  you  would  be  able  to  get  gold  lor  rupees,  at  par,  perfectly  freely. 
If  a  man  went  into  a  bank  with  Bs.  1,333-5-4,  and  asked  for  a  demand 
draft  on  London  for  1001.  (that  would  be  at  Is.  6d.  exchange),  he  would, 
in  all  probability,  get  it  for  the  amount  he  tendered,  because  the  bank 
would  have  the  use  of  the  rupees  three  weeks  for  nothing — that  is,  till 
their  draft  on  London  matured;  whereas,  if  the  bank  wanted  to  buy 
rupees  from  the  mint,  it  would  have  to  pay  at  once.  The  bank's  profit 
in  buying  from  the  man  at  Is.  6d.,  and  paying  in  a  draft  on  London, 
would  be  three  weeks'  interest. 

1144.  Mr.  Courtney.  The  man  might  have  to  pay  t — He  might  have 
to  pay  sometimes  at  first. 

1145.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  That  comes  to  practically  what  I  was  saying, 
that  exchange  might  rise  above  Is.  Od.1 — It  might  sometimes  fall  a  six- 
teenth; it  would  be  simply  the  turn  of  the  market.  The  whole  note 
issue  is  worked  by  the  government  of  India,  not  by  a  bank,  as  in  Eng- 
land by  the  Bank  of  England. 

1146.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Just  that  1  may  perfectly  understand 
what  you  prox>ose;  you  proi)ose  that  there  shall  be  a  free  mintage  for 
goldt^Yes. 

1147.  Anybody  shall  have  the  right  to  take  any  quantity  of  gold  and 
get  rupees  for  it  at  any  timet — Yes;  or  get  gold  coins  of  10  or  20  rupees 
each. 

1148.  Well,  then,  that  would  be  automatic  so  long  as  people  were 
willing  to  take  gold  and  to  buy  rupees  with  itt — Yes. 

1149.  But,  suppose  the  rupee  were  depreciated  below  the  value, 
people  would  not  take  gold  thent — ^They  would  not  take  gold  then; 
that  would  show  that  the  currency  was  redundant. 
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1150.  That  the  currency  was  redundant;  then  you  would  leave  it  to 
the  government  to  decrease  the  currency,  either  by  making  a  loan,  as 
you  say,  or  by  stopping  the  mints  until  the  currency  has  ceased  to  be 
redundant! — They  can  not  stop  the  mints;  they  are  bound  to  give 
rupees  in  return  for  gold. 

1151.  Silver  rupees! — Silver  rupees  in  return  for  gold. 

1152.  Quite  so;  I  understand  that;  but  suppose  people  brought  no 
gold! — Then  there  would  be  no  demand  upon  the  mints  for  rupees,  and 
that  would  show,  as  you  have  just  said,  that  the  currency  was  redun- 
dant. 

1152a.  Well,  how  is  that  to  be  prevented! — If  government  found  that 
the  currency  was  redundant,  that  there  was  more  coinage  than  was 
required  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  they  could  raise  a  loan  of  four  or 
Ave  crores  of  rupees  and  lock  up  these  rupees. 

1163.  Then  in  that  case  the  determination  of  the  quantity  of  the  cur- 
rency would  rest  with  the  government  and  not  be  automatic! — It 
would  be  automatic  as  soon  as  the  equilibrium  was  established. 

1154.  It  would  be  regulated  by  the  Government! — Kegulated  by  the 
government  in  the  same  way  as  the  token  coinage  in  England  is  regu- 
lated by  the  Government. 

1155.  But  is  the  silver  currency  in  England  regulated  by  the  Govern- 
ment!— I  should  say  so. 

1156.  Nothing  of  the  kind;  anybody  may  get  any  quantity  of  silver 
currency  by  applying  and  paying  for  it. — Yes;  but  only  in  exchange 
for  gold;  so  it  would  be  in  India. 

1157.  Sir  Eeginald  Welbt.  It  is  the  mercantile  community  that 
regulates  it  here;  not  the  Government! — The  mercantile  community  in 
India  would  regulate  it  too. 

1158.  I  thought  you  said  the  government  would  be  the  judge  of  its 
Buflficiency! — It  would  be  the  issue  department,  as  General  Strachey 
pointed  out.  As  I  understand  the  system  in  England  it  would  be 
precisely  the  same  in  India.  When  people  want  silver  coinage  in  India, 
after  the  introduction  of  the  gold  standard,  they  will  take  gold  to  the 
mint  and  the  government  will  give  them  rupees  in  return  for  gold,  in 
the  same  way  as  if  a  banker  in  Norwich  wants  1,000Z.  worth  of  silver 
he  asks  the  Bank  of  England  to  supply  him  with  1,000/.  worth  of  silver. 
The  Bank  of  England  applies  to  the  mint,  pays  the  1,000Z.,  no  doubt  in 
sovereigns,  and  gets  the  l,000i.  worth  of  silver,  and  it  would  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  India. 

1159.  Mr.  Courtney.  But  there  is  this  difficulty — that  in  India  you 
would  make  it  the  duty  of  the  government  to  reduce  the  silver  circu- 
lation from  time  to  time! — Until  it  was  seen  that  there  was  not  too 
much  in  circulation,  not  afterwards.  After  the  establishment  of  the 
equilibrium  the  currency  would  work  automatically,  just  as  the  five- 
franc  token  coinage  in  France  works. 

1160.  Lieut.  Gen.  Stbachey.  Is  it  not  the  fact  rather  that  it  might 
be  the  duty,  not  that  it  toould  be! — It  might  be  the  duty.  Very  possi- 
bly none  of  the  coinage  need  be  withdrawn.  None,  1  believe,  wa«  ever 
withdrawn  by  Holland,  when  she  established  her  gold  standard. 

1161.  Mr.  OuRRiE.  They  might  have  to  lock  up  a  considerable  amount 
of  rupees  conceivably! — They  might  have  to  lock  up  a  considerable 
amount;  they  might  have  to  lock  up  a  few  crores  of  rupees,  but  the 
expense  of  locking  that  up  would  not  be  very  much. 

1162.  Sir  Thomas  Faeeer.  There  is  the  difierence  that  the  rupee 
would  be  legal  tender  for  any  amount  in  India,  whereas  it  is  only  legal 
tender  for  a  limited  amount  here  ! — That  is  so.    There  would  be  the  loss 
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of  interest;  that  would  be  the  case;  but  on  the  other  hand  they  might 
use  the  money  that  they  borrowed  for  public  works. 

1163.  Mr.  OouETNEY.  That  would  destroy  the  purpose  of  locking 
them  up,  if  you  put  them  outt — I  do  not  think  so;  but,  if  so,  then  they 
need  not  do  it  at  once.  They  would  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  in 
the  meantime,  at  any  rate. 

1164.  CHAIEMA.N.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  redundancy  of  coinage 
in  India  nowt — I  do  not  know  that  there  is;  I  think  a  very  great  deal 
of  the  silver  that  has  been  coined  in  India  has  been  melted  down  and 
made  into  cutch  bowls  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

1165.  Mr.  CouBTNEY.  The  test  of  a  redundant  coinage  under  your 
system  would  be,  "  Do  rupees  fetch  Is.  6rf.  (if  that  is  the  sum),  or  do 
they  fetch  something  lessf — Yes. 

1166.  If  they  fetch  less,  then  the  coinage  is  redundant  t — Yes. 

1167.  Ghaibman.  Whether  they  would  fetch  less,  or  whether  they 
would  at  once  fetch  the  Is.  6d.,  is  a  matter  of  speculation,  I  suppose! — 
That  is  a  matter  of  speculation;  but  I  should  say  that  they  will  prob- 
ably fetch  Is.  M.  at  once. 

1168.  Mr.  CuBBiE.  How  do  you  account  for  the  very  great  increase 
of  currency  notes  in  circulation  in  India ;  ne>arly  doubling  the  currency  t— 
I  think  people  have  got  more  faith  in  the  government,  and  they  find  it 
much  more  convenient  to  transport  notes  about  the  country. 

1169.  But  these  currency  notes  are  in  the  hands  of  the  banks,  main- 
ly t — Well,  that  point  I  am  not  able  to  speak  upon;  I  have  not  consid- 
ered it. 

1170.  Chaibman.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that,  if  you  fixed  the 
rupee,  say,  at  Is.  6rf.,  as  proposed,  the  probable  result  would  be  that 
those  who  have  capital  in  India,  and  who  have  been  alarmed  at  the 
fall  of  the  rupee,  and  who  might  not  have  faith  in  it^  being  always 
kept  at  Is.  6d.j  would  realise  their  capital  and  send  it  out  of  India.  Do 
you  think  that  that  would  be  probable? — I  do  not  think  so;  they  would 
probably  get  a  littie  better  interest  in  India  than  they  would  get  in 
England.    Besides,  a  very  short  time  would  establish  confidence. 

1171.  Lieut.  Gen.  Stbachey.  Would  it  be  possible  that  any  such 
transaction  as  that  could  take  place,  unless  there  was  somebody  in 
India  who  was  prepared  to  purchase  the  security  or  property? — No, 
they  could  not  do  it;  it  would  be  impossible  for  everybody  to  realise  all 
that  he  has  got,  and  remit  it  home,  and  there  is  no  reason  that  I  know 
of  why  people  should  want  to  do  that;  I  should  rather  be  inclined  to 
hang  on  to  my  securities.  Besides,  if  A  sold,  B  or  someone  else  would 
have  to  buy,  and  the  money  would  remain. 

1172.  Chaibman.  Supposing  the  scheme  you  suggCvSt  were  adopted, 
do  you  think  it  would  have  a  great  effect  upon  the  silver  market! — I 
do  not  think  that  it  would  ultimately  put  down  silver  much;  it  would 
have  some  eflPect  no  doubt  upon  the  silver  market  at  first. 

1173.  In  your  view,  I  gather,  silver  would  be  very  nearly  as  much 
used  in  India  for  currency  purposes  as  it  is  at  present? — It  would  be 
almost  as  much  used  as  at  present. 

1174.  So  that  it  would  depress  the  silver  market  not  so  much  by  a 
diminished  demand  as  by  the  sentiment? — The  sentiment,  yes;  the  fear. 

1175.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  In  former  times,  the  great  object  of  the 
currency  laws  has  been  to  prevent  the  government  from  depreciating 
the  currency? — ^Yes. 

1176.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  fear  of  that,  if  the  gov- 
ernlnent  had  the  control  of  the  quantity  of  silver  coinage  in  India? — ^I 
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do  not  see  how  government  could  depreciate  it;  no  honest  govemment 
would  do  such  a  thing. 

1177.  Mr.  OuRRiE.  But  governments  have  not  always  been  honest  t — 
No;  but  still,  even  if  the  government  of  India  wanted  to  be  dishonest, 
it  is  under  control. 

1178.  It  would  be  a  profitable  occupation! — Well,  I  do  not  say  if 
they  chose  to  be  dishonest  they  might  not  coin  a  lot  of  rupees  and  put 
them  into  circulation  without  selling  them  for  Is.  6d.  In  the  same  way, 
however,  they  might  also,  at  the  present  time,  put  their  printing  press 
into  operation,  and  put  a  lot  of  currency  notes  into  circulation.  But 
I  do  not  suppose  they  do. 

1179.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Would  you  have  any  safeguard  at  all 
except  through  the  medium  of  the  exchange  with  gold-using  countries  t — 
1  do  not  think  such  a  thing  would  be  necessary. 

1180.  Such  as  preventing  the  government  from  issuing  additional 
rupees  if  the  exchange  fellt — To  whom  would  tbey  issue  themt 

1181.  Well,  1  suppose  that  they  have  plenty  of  debts,  e.  //.,  to  pay 
their  own  servants f — ^They  dare  not;  it  is  possible,  but  it  is  not  proba- 
ble, I  think. 

1182.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  Publicity  would  be  the  best  remedy! — 1  think  so. 

1183.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  That  every  year  the  currency  depart- 
ment should  publish  an  account  of  what  they  have  donet — Yes,  un- 
doubtedly. 

1184.  And,  suppose  the  rux>ee  in  exchange  with  Europe  fell,  that 
would  be  at  once  an  indication! — Possibly. 

1185.  That  would  be  a  safeguard,  would  it  nott — Perhaps.  But  it 
would  be  just  as  dishonest  to  coin  a  lot  of  rupees  and  to  put  them  into 
circulation  without  having  sold  them  for  Is.  Gd.  as  it  would  be  to  print 
a  lot  of  currency  notes  and  have  them  signed  and  put  into  circulaticm 
without  any  money  behind  them.  The  operation  would  be  a  felonious 
one. 

1186.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  an  absolute  rule,  if  the  rupee 
fell,  that  they  should  not  coin  more  rupees  until  it  had  reached  a  fixed 
value! — Would  not  a  rule  that  they  were  only  to  sell  rupees  in  return 
for  Is.  6d.  taken  to  the  mint  be  sufficient  f  That  is  the  basis  of  the 
scheme. 

1187.  Mr.  GuRRiE.  Well,  then,  what  would  they  buy  the  silver  for 
that  they  turned  into  rupees!  That  is  where  the  profit  would  come 
in! — If  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  rupee  remained  at  Is,  Sd.j  and  they 
were  able  to  sell  the  rupee  at  Is.  6d.y  they  would  make  Sd.  on  the  rupee, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  British  Govemment  make  2,000,000/.  sterling  a 
year  in  coining  its  token  silver. 

1188.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Only  that  the  silver  here  is  a  very  sub- 
ordinate affair,  whereas  it  would  be  the  main  currency  in  India! — Yes; 
but  the  profit  to  the  British  Govemment  is  three  times  what  it  would 
be  to  the  Indian  Government. 

1189.  Lieut.  G^n.  Strachey.  Would  not  complete  control  over  that 
sort  of  operation  be  given  by  saying  that  Government  was  to  abide  by 
the  rule  which  would  apply  to  the  public! — Undoubtedly. 

1190.  For  instance,  that  the  only  issue  of  rupees  must  be  in  exchange 
for  gold,  and  that  the  Government  must  take  gold  to  the  mint  if  they 
required  rupees,  just  as  much  as  anybody  else! — Yes,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  they  can  not  go  to  the  printing:  press  of  the  issue  department 
and  ask  the  man  to  turn  oft'  a  few  notes  for  them  when  they  get  hard 
up:  they  have  to  take  silver  there,  and  buy  them,  the  same  as  any  other 
body.    That  is  a  matter  of  arrangement. 
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1191.  Chairman.  Now,  supposing  the  scheme  were  not  adopted,  can 
you  suggest  any  tentative  measure  in  that  direction  which  might  be 
adopted  to  mitigate  existing  evils,  and  as  a  step  towards  your  pro- 
posal!— Well,  I  should  say  that  the  first  step  would  be  to  close  the 
mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

1192.  Until  the  exchange  rose  to  some  fixed  point t — ^Yes. 

1193.  It  would  be  essential,  would  it  not,  to  have  in  view  some  ratio  t — 
It  would  be  essential  to  have  some  ratio  in  view. 

1194.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  But  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  act  of  closing  the  mints  without  fixing  a  ratio;  would  not  the  ratio 
tend  to  fix  itself?— I  think,  if  we  were  to  go  on  with  the  nunts  closed, 
and  no  ratio  were  fixed,  considerable  commercial  disturbance  and  spec- 
ulation would  result.    JPeople  would  want  to  know  the  intended  ratio. 

1195.  But  would  they  not  be  able  to  estimate  it  for  themselves  t — ^I 
do  not  think  so.  If  they  thought  the  limit  was  to  be  Is.  6e2.,  you  would 
probably  find  council  drafts  going  at  Is.  4d.  next  week.  Is.  5d.  the  week 
after,  and  Is.  6d.  the  week  after  that,  or  probably  you  would  find  with 
regard  to  council  drafts  that  some  man  would  at  once  offer  you  Is.  djd. 
for  all  there  were  in  the  market,  and  secure  them. 

1196.  But  what  are  the  facts  within  the  knowledge  of  government 
which  enable  them  to  fix  a  ratio,  more  than  those  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  experienced  bankers,  or  other  tenderers  for  bills  t — ^Well,I  suppose, 
if  they  give  consideration  to  what  the  ratio  should  be,  they  would  have 
to  take  into  consideration  what  the  price  of  silver  had  been  in  the  last 
20  years,  since  the  depreciation  began  to  take  place,  and  they  would 
have  to  take  a  fair  average  price.  It  would  not  do  for  government  to 
fix,  say,  Is.  3d.  as  the  standard,  because  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  rupee 
niight  possibly  rise  over  Is.  3d. 

1197.  Chairman.  The  difference  would  be  this,  would  it  not^  that,  if 
you  were  to  close  the  mints,  the  government  would  have  it  m  their 
power  to  raise  the  ratio! — To  raise  the  ratio  to  2s.  perhaps. 

1198.  If  it  went  on  long  enough,  within  certain  limits  as  high  as  they 
pleased? — No  doubt. 

1199.  And  those  who  were  bidding  for  council  bills  would  have 
no  idea  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  government  had  determined  to 
raise  it.  It  would  be  a  matter  entirely  within  their  control,  and  there- 
fore you  wou'd  have  no  power  of  fixing  by  outside  competition  what 
the  ratio  would  be;  it  would  be  pure  speculation f — It  would  be  pure 
8i)eculation. 

1200.  Mr.  GuRRiE.  But  surely  the  calculation  on  the  part  of  the 
exchange  banks  would  be  something  like  this;  they  would  ask  them- 
selves: '*I  am  asked  to  bid  sterling  for  rupees;  there  are  so  many 
rupees  in  existence,''  or,  ^^  I  estimate  the  rupees  in  existence  at  so 
much.  What  is  the  value  of  that  stock  of  rupees  in  sterling!''  Why 
should  not  the  competing  public  be  as  well  able  to  judge  of  that  as  the 
government  t — I  rather  think  the  government,  with  the  council  drafts 
to  sell,  have  the  thing  in  their  own  hands  if  tiiey  close  the  mints  to 
silver;  but,  if  they  went  too  far  and  aimed  at  too  high  a  rate,  the  trade 
dislocation  would  be  very  severe. 

1201.  But  is  it  not  a  dangerous  thing  for  government,  when  they 
have  it  in  their  own  hands,  to  use  it  in  a  way  that  might  be  considered 
oppressive! — ^It  is  a  matter  for  serious  consideration  what  the  ratio 
should  be. 

1202.  So  serious  that  you  would  not  like  to  name  a  ratef — So  far  aa 
mercantile  operations  are  concerned,  the  rate  that  would  involve  the 
least  dislocation  is  the  market  rate  of  the  day;  but  for  several  i 
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it  might  not  be  wise  to  fix  this,  and  at  present  I  am  prepared  to  recom- 
mend Is.  6d.    I  am  prepared  (o  give  my  reasons  for  making  it  Is.  6d. 

1203.  What  do  yon  mean  by  saying  the  government  would  have  it 
in  their  own  hands  f — If  the  government  closed  the  mints,  there  would 
be  at  once  competition  for  council  drafts;  silver  would  no  longer  com- 
pete with  council  drafts  in  the  London  market,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
the  tendency  would  be  to  bid  higher  and  higher  for  council  bills  in 
order  to  meet  the  demand  for  remittances  to  India. 

1204.  Why  should  it  be  a  tendency  to  bid  higher  t — Competition  would 
put  it  up. 

1206.  That  implies  that  there  is  a  less  supply  than  comi>etition  seeks 
for.  Would  not  the  case  rather  be  analogous  to  a  country  which  had 
a  fixed  but  inconvertible  currency  such  as,  Jetus  say,  the  United  States 
had  for  a  particular  time — a  fixed  but  inconvertible  currency!  The 
exchange  between  England  and  the  United  States  varied  from  day  to 
day  or  week  to  week.  It  sometimes  went  up  and  it  sometimes  went 
down.  Why  is  there  a  tendency  to  go  upt — ^The  balance  of  trade  is 
80  much  in  favor  of  India  it  must  be  met  by  remittances  of  silver. 

1206.  Chairman.  For  rupees! — ^Kupees  it  would  be  if  the  mints  were 
closed. 

1207.  Mr.  CXJRRIE.  Why  should  not  the  present  stock  of  rupees  be 
adequate  to  keep  the  exchange  pretty  steady;  why  should  it  go  up,  or 
why  should  it  go  downt — At  the  present  moment  there  is,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  about  26  crores  of  rupees  paid  over  by  the  government  of 
India,  in  India,  to  the  banks  in  exchange  for  gold  in  London,  and  the 
banks  must  have  those  26  crores  of  rupees.  But  even  these  26  crores 
are  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for  currency,  and  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  silver  shipped  in  addition,  which  is  coined  for  the  pubfic 
use. 

1208.  Chairman.  At  present  the  process  of  sending  silver  to  a  mint 
which  will  coin  it  into  rupees,  and  so  getting  your  rupees,  is  a  very 
simple  onet — ^A  very  simple  one. 

1209.  And,  so  long  as  you  can  do  that,  there  is  obviously  a  great  com- 
X>etition  between  that  and  council  bills  t — Certainly. 

1210.  If  that  means  of  remitting  to  India  ceasCvS,  and  the  only  con- 
venient means  m  council  bills,  it  puts  those  who  have  the  council  bills 
in  their  possession  in  a  position  at  all  events  to  insist  upon  a  much 
higher  price  than  they  otherwise  would  to  a  man  who  wants  to  make 
the  remittance! — ^That  is  precisely  what  I  meant  to  say. 

1211.  It  may  be  that  in  some  roundabout,  different  way  he  might  make 
the  remittance;  but  the  inconvenience  of  that,  as  compared  with  the 
simple  alternative  method  which  he  now  has,  would  lead  those  who 
wanted  to  remit,  rather  than  employ  that  roundabout  method,  to  give 
a  higher  price  for  council  bills? — Yes. 

1212.  Those  who  have  council  bills  to  dispose  of  probably  could  not 
stand  out  for  an  indefinite  time,  for  an  increase  upon  the  pricewhich  they 
are  at  present  receiving;  but  how  far  they,  being  in  possession  of  this 
more  advantageous  position,  could  hold  out  would  be  a  question  difficult 
to  determine,  I  suppose,  beforehand  f — And,  if  they  held  out  too  long, 
it  would  lejui  to  a  very  serious  dislocation  of  trade. 

1213.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  I  should  like  just  to  put  it  in  another 
way.  What  is  a  council  bill;  is  it  not  an  order  for  payment  in  rupees 
in  India  t — It  is  so. 

1214.  Then  what  would  be  given  for  the  council  bills  depends  upon 
the  value  of  rupees  in  India  t — Dej tends  upon  the  value  of  rupees  in 
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India;  and  might  I  say  that  the  value  of  the  mpees  in  India  with  open 
mints  depends  upon  the  value  of  silver  in  London. 

1215.  That  it  does  at  present  with  an  open  miutt — At  present. 

1216.  The  proposal  now  is  that  the  governmeut  shall  exercise  a  con- 
trol over  the  quantity  of  rupees  in  currency  in  India! — Yes. 

1217.  Does  not  the  value  of  the  rupee  depend  upon  the  quantity 
which  is  in  existence  in  India?  If  they  become  too  lew  for  the  wants 
of  the  country,  the  rupee  will  rise  in  value! — Yes. 

1218.  Consequently,  if  the  government  have  the  power  of  fixing  the 
quantity  of  rupees  in  India,  they  have  the  power  of  fixing  the  price 
which  they  shall  get  for  their  own  council  bills  in  London! — Un- 
doubtedly. 

1219.  And,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  dis- 
tinct limit  put  to  the  power  of  the  government  in  limiting  the  cur- 
rency!— ^Yes.  When  the  mints  are  closed,  it  will  be  desirable  to  fix 
the  gold  price  at  which  rupees  are  to  be  made  available. 

1220.  Mr.  OUBBIE.  Win  there  not  still  be  a  competition  with  council 
bills  in  gold!  Will  it  not  be  at  the  option  of  the  banks,  if  they  find 
that  they  can  not  buy  coundl  bills,  to  remit  gold  to  India  and  buy 
rupees  from  any  seller  at  whatever  price  they  can;  therefore,  is  it  quite 
true  to  say  that  the  government  has  the  entire  power  of  fixing  the 
exchange!  Supposing  a  seller  of  rupees  is  willing  to  give  them  at 
less  than  Is,  6d.,  or  the  ratio  you  fix,  what  is  there  to  hinder  them! — 
Nothing;  but  there  is  no  man  in  India  who  would  long  sell  them  for 
less  than  the  price  at  which  government  was  selling  its  council  bills. 

1221.  Clearly  not;  but  what  I  want  to  ask  is  this:  You  think  the 
government,  or  secretary  of  state,  would  have  a  perfect  monopoly  for 
his  council  bills;  he  now  has  to  compete  with  silver.  It  appears  to  me 
that  he  will  still  have  to  compete  with  gold.  What  do  you  imagine 
the  banks  would  do  when  they  had  got  to  the  end  of  the  secretary  of 
state's  biUs!  What  would  they  remit! — ^Things  would  come  to  a  dead- 
lock; Government  would  have  to  declare  the  gold  price  at  which  they 
would  issue  rupees. 

1222.  The  secretary  of  state  could  only  draw  upon  his  balance,  not 
to  an  unlimited  extent! — Certainly;  and  things  would  be  brought  to  a 
deadlock  in  India. 

1223.  No;  surely  not,  if  gold  were  sent  out! — But  there  is  no  coin- 
age of  gold. 

1224.  It  does  not  signify  that  there  is  not  a  coinage! — I  understand 
this  is  before  the  standard  is  fixed. 

1225.  Quite  so.  I  am  supposing  that  the  merchants  or  the  banks 
want  to  remit  and  have  got  all  the  council  bills  they  can.  What  would 
they  remit  when  they  had  got  to  the  end  of  the  council  bills,  would 
they  not  remit  gold! — ^There  is  a  limit  to  the  demand  for  uncoined  gold 
in  India  I  currency  is  required. 

1226.  Mr.  Courtney.  Are  you  not  assuming  free  coinage  of  gold! — 
No;  I  understand  we  are  speaking  of  things  as  they  are  now,  when 
there  is  no  free  coinage  of  gold.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  demand  for 
gold  in  India.  People  must  have  currency  with  which  to  discharge 
their  obligations  and  carry  on  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  it  would 
be  necessary  for  government  to  fix  a  gold  price  at  which  they  are  pre- 
pared to  supply  the  currency  of  the  country. 

1227.  Chairman.  One  element  that  can  not  be  left  out  appears  to  be 
this,  does  it  not,  that  the  government  have,  by  the  hypothesis,  closed 
the  mints  t— Yes. 
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1228.  When  they  will  open  them  again,  and  to  what  extent  they  will 
coin  when  they  do  open  them  again,  are  elements  that  must  very  mate- 
rially aftect  the  value  of  the  rupee? — Yes. 

1229.  And  the  power  to  open  them,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  use 
them,  is  a  matter  within  the  control  of  the  government,  and,  therefore, 
to  a  certain  extent  at  all  events,  they  have  a  control  over  the  value  of 
the  rupee! — ^They  have  a  control,  there  is  no  doubt,  if  they  close  the 
mints  to  silver  and  do  not  open  them  to  gold,  and  do  not  declare  the 
gold  price  at  which  they  will  issue  rupees. 

1230.  Lieut.  Gen.  Straohey.  Would  not  Mr.  Currie's  supposition 
that  the  banks  sent  gold  to  India  and  purch  ased  rupees.necessarily  indi 
cate  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  rupees  available? — Undoubtedly. 

1231.  Because  it  would  virtually  convert  the  silver  money  into  gold 
money? — Into  gold  money. 

1232.  And  that  would  immediately  affect  the  value  of  the  silver 
money? — ^Yes. 

1233.  Then  is  it  not  also  the  fact  that,  taking  a  series  of  years,  it  has 
been  found  necessary,  perfectly  irrespective  of  any  fall  in  the  value  of 
silver,  to  add  very  considerably  to  the  silver  money  of  India  every  year; 
is  not  a  very  large  quantity  of  silver  coined  every  year? — Yes. 

1234.  I  believe  the  amount  on  the  average  is  between  5,000,000{.  and 
6,000,000Z.;  not  less  than  that?— Yes. 

1234a.  Well,  that  indicates  surely  that  there  is,  from  the  condition 
of  the  silver  currency  in  India,  a  systematic  waste? — No  doubt. 

1235.  Sir  Thomas  Fabrer.  Or  an  increase  of  demand? 

1236.  Lieut.  Gen.  Straohey.  Or  both ;  and  is  it  not  the  fact  also  that 
this  silver  currency  of  India  has  to  supply  the  enormous  population  of 
250,000,000  or  260,000,000?— 285,000,000  now. 

1237.  Is  it  not  also  apparent  that  a  very  smaU  addition  to  the  quan- 
tity of  money  that  each  of  this  population  has  will  have  an  enormous 
effect  in  the  gross  on  the  quantity  of  currency  that  is  required?—  No 
doubt. 

1238.  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  closing 
the  mints,  but  imposing  on  the  Government  an  obligation  to  coin  the 
amount  which  on  an  average  has  been  coined,  we  will  say,  for  the  five 
preceding  years;  that  is  to  say,  you  do  away  with  free  coinage;  private 
persons  are  not  entitled  to  get  rupees  for  any  amount  of  silver  they 
bring;  but  the  Government  is  bound  to  coin  a«  much  as  on  an  average 
has  been  coined  for  the  last  five  years? — ^And  how  would  they  dispose 
of  it,  my  lord? 

1239.  They  would  dispose  of  it,  I  8upx)ose,  to  those  who  might  want 
it? — In  return  for  gold  ? 

1240.  Sir  Eeginald  Welby.  N^ot  for  silver?— But  how  would  they 
dispose  of  the  rupees  they  coined? 

1241.  Lieut.  Gen.  Straohey.  They  would  buy  silver;  they  would  buy 
silver  and  give  rupees  in  exchange! — Yes;  they  would  buy  silver;  but 
how  would  they  dispose  of  this,  if  you  put  an  obligation  on  them  to 
coin  five  crores  of  rupees  per  annum? 

1242.  It  would  be  merely  that  the  government  would  be  bound  to 
buy  so  much  silver  in  the  way  thtit  the  United  States  Mint  does? — 
Still 

1243.  Chairman.  You  mean,  how  would  they  get  them  into  circula- 
tion?— ^Yes. 

1244.  But,  assume  for  the  moment  that  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
a  certain  amount  added  to  the  currency  on  an  average  for  so  many  years 
indicates  a  requirement  for  so  much  coinage? — ^Yes;  then  is  the  pro* 
posal  to  sell  them  for  gold? 
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1245.— Yesf 

1246.  Lieut.  Gen.  Straohey.  The  plan  of  the  United  States  IGnt 
is  simply  to  invite  tenders  for  the  supply  of  silver  f — Yes. 

1147.  And  the  United  States  Mint  buys  month  by  month  a  certain 
definite  quantity,  so  many  ounces  of  silver,  at  the  lowest  price.  There, 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  if  the  Indian  mints  offered  to  buy  silver, 
it  would  not  be  tendered  to  themf — Oh,  no;  none  whatever. 

1248.  Then  the  payment  to  the  owner  of  the  silver  would  be  made  in 
rupees,  and  these  would  go  into  circulation  f — Yes. 

1249.  Chairman.  You  say  it  would  stop  the  free  coinage;  that  is  to 
say,  people  could  not  count  upon  getting  all  the  silvei'  that  they  brought 
coined  into  rupees f — ^Yes. 

1250.  The  government  would  only  coin  as  much  as  past  years  had 
indicated  to  be  the  normal  condition  of  the  coinage.  Now,  what  effect 
do  you  think  that  would  have:  would  that  raise  the  rate  of  exchange f — 
Would  you  still  have  the  gold  standard! 

1251.  I  am  supposing  that  you  would  notf — No;  I  think  not. 

1252.  Mr.  GODLEY.  It  might  be  a  step  in  that  direction,  might  it  nott 

1253.  Ohairman.  You  see  silver  would  cease  to  be  as  unlimited  sai 
alternative  for  the  council  bills  as  it  now  is! — Yes. 

1254.  Do  you  think  that  would  not  raise  the  rate  of  exchange  f — ^It 
very  likely  would  raise  the  price  at  which  the  government  would  b© 
able  to  sell  their  council  bills. 

1255.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  be  calculated  so  seriously 
to  affect  the  value  of  silver,  because  you  would  be  still  coining  as  much 
as  you  had  been  coining  before;  the  demand  would  be  as  great f — ^Yes, 
probably;  well,  I  have  not  thought  of  that;  I  never  heard  of  that 
scheme  before;  I  do  not  quite  realise  it.  My  impression  is  that,  untU 
we  get  a  dual  standard,  our  only  remedy  is  to  change  our  standard 
from  silver  to  gold;  and  no  remedy  or  attempt  at  a  remedy  in  the  way 
of  closing  the  mints  and  buying  a  certain  amount  of  silver,  unless  you 
have  the  gold  behind  it,  will  ever  give  any  stability  to  the  gold  value 
of  the  rupee. 

1256.  Mr.  Gurrie.  Do  you  not  think,  then,  suppose  your  plan 
were  adopted  and  the  secretary  of  state  were  at  once,  or  the  govern- 
ment of  India  were  at  once,  to  close  the  mints  and  announce  U.  6d, 
instead  of  Is.  2Jd.,  as  it  is  now,  that  the  rise  from  la.  2id.  to  Is.  6d. 
would  produce  a  terrible  dislocation  of  prices  in  India  Y — ^No  doubt  it 
would  create  some  dislocation. 

1257.  It  would  alter  the  price  of  all  commodities,  would  it  not,  to  a 
very  great  extent! — I  do  not  think  we  need  fear  the  alteration  that 
the  change  from  Is.  Sd.  to  Is.  M.  would  make.  I  think  it  would  be  got 
over  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  weeks. 

1258.  But  would  not  individuals  be  heavy  losers  and  make  claims 
nx>6n  the  government  t — ^Very  few.  I  do  not  see  that  anybody 
could  make  a  claim;  there  are  very  few  people  who  have  anything 
open  just  now;  few  who  have  any  transactions  uncovered;  everyone 
knows  something  must  be  done,  or  will  possibly  be  done;  that  we  will 
either  have  a  very  serious  fall  or  a  very  considerable  alteration  in 
exchange. 

1259.  But  there  are  sellers  of  produce  who  always  have  transactions 
openf — If  they  take  the  risk  of  exchange,  that  is,  bear  exchange, 
hoping  that  it  will  fall,  they  do  so  at  their  own  risk.  Nobody  will  have 
any  legitimate  claim  on  the  government  if  the  standard  is  altered. 
Ta^e  an  alteration  from  Is.  Sd.  to  Is.  6d.,  that  would  mean  something  like 
15  per  cent;  a  change  in  the  Government  in  America  might  give  us  a 
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dislocation  greater  than  this  any  day,  as  long  as  we  remain  on  a  silyer 
basis. 

1260.  Chairman.  You  were  going  to  tell  us  why  you  fixed  Is.  6d.  as 
the  best  ratio  to  take! — ^Yes.  It  would  not  do  to  fix,  say.  Is.  3d.y  which 
is  to-day's  rate^  because,  if  we  fixed  to-day's  rate.  Is.  Sd.^  we  might 
have — it  is  possible  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs  and  events — a  rise 
in  the  value  of  silver  again,  and  tlie  intrinsic  value  of  the  rupee  might 
become  more  than  Is.  3d.,  and  the  whole  of  our  rupees  would  go  out  of 
circulation;  they  would  be  melted  down  and  sold.  So  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  something  over  the  intrinsic  value. 

126 1 .  Why  do  you  name  Is.  6d.  f — Is.  6d.  seems  to  me  a  fair  average.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  cause  very  much  dislocation,  and  prices  may  be 
said  to  have  fairly  well  adjusted  themselves  to  something  like  Is.  6d. 
We  had  Is.  6d.  exchange  about  a  couple  of  years  ago ;  we  have  dropped 
from  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  2  J^.,  and  we  were  up  at  Is.  dd.  four  years  ago.  If  you 
take  the  mean  between  Is.  3d.  and  \s.  dd.  you  will  get  Is.  6d. 

1262.  Mr.  OuRRiE.  Do  you  think  that  rate  would  satisfy  the  ofiBcials  of 
the  government  Y — I  think  it  would  on  tlie  whole.  It  certainly  ought 
to  satisfy  them. 

1263.  On  the  advice  of  the  House  of  Commons,  we  settled  Is.  9d,  as 
you  are  aware,  for  pensions,  quite  recently! — Yes,  for  pensions  you  did, 
but  exchange  ran  up  about  that  time  and  helped  the  settlement.  Very 
few  of  the  oflicials  now  in  India  went  out  when  the  rupee  was  worth 
2s.'y  many  when  the  rupee  was  as  low  as  s.Ad,'^  some  of  them  went  out 
when  the  rupee  was  Is.  Sd.  On  the  whole,  I  thmk  that  a  rate  of  Is.  6d. 
would  probjibly  satisfy  everyb  dy.  The  government  of  India  might 
possibly  have  to  give  some  increase  of  salary  in  some  cases,  but  I  can 
scarcely  speak  as  to  this. 

1264.  But  still  there  is  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Commons  commit- 
tee recommended  Is.  9^.,  did  they  not,  when  exchange  was  no*:  very 
materially  higher  than  it  is  nowt — That  was  some  years  ago,  and  I 
think  that  probably  they  were  influenced  very  much  by  the  rise  that 
took  place,  which  looked  as  if  they  would  not  lose  very  much  by  giving 
Is.  9d.    Is.  Sd.  no  doubt  would  please  the  officials  more  than  Is.  6d. 

1265.  And  what  do  you  say  to  the  government  bonder — the  holder 
of  the  government's  rupee  paper  t — Well,  no  doubt,  he  would  be  bene- 
fited, as  rupee  paper  would  be  gold  paper. 

1266.  You  think  Is.  6d.  would  satisfy  him  f — ^Well,  he  has  got  to  be 
satisfied  with  Is.  2^d. 

1267.  With  the  possibility  of  a  rise  f — ^I  think  he  would  rather  clese 
at  the  eighteen  pence.  He  is  only  entitled  to  rupees,  whatever  they 
may  be  worth,  and  he  cah  only  realise  them. 

1268.  Yes  t — I  think  the  holders  of  rupee  paper  would  be  very  glad 
to  see  Is.  6d. 

1269.  And  are  you  aware  that  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Bengal  took  the  same  view  about  gold,  and  presented  an 
address  to  the  governor-general  at  that  time,  because  they  thought 
the  country  would  be  flooded  with  gold  t — I  think  the  circumstances 
have  very  materially  altered  since  then. 

1270.  Lieut.  Gen.  Stbachey.  As  regards  the  public  creditor,  do 
you  not  think  that  you  should  consider  the  amount  of  the  debt  that  was 
created  before  this  great  fall  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  took  place  t  I 
see,  looking  at  the  figures,  that  in  1881-'82  the  amount  of  the  rupee 
debt  in  India  was  88  crores,  and  in  1890-'91  it  was  102  crores,  making 
an  addition  of  14  crores  t — Yes. 

127L  Well,  up  to  1881-'82,  virtually,  you  may  say,  exchange  had  not 
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fallen  below  1$.  Sd.  The  consequence  is  that  out  of  the  existing  debt 
only  14  crores  has  been  borrowed,  when  the  exchange  has  been  below 
la.  Sd,j  and  the  aveni^e  would  nanlly  come  so  low  as  Is.  6d.  Is  not 
that  a  reason  why,  to  do  justice  to  the  public  creditor,  if  you  are  going 
to  tix  the  relative  value  of  the  rupee  and  gold,  you  ought  not  to  take 
the  low  rate  of  the  present  timet — I  think,  undoubtedly,  that  is  a  rea- 
son; I  think  it  would  be  exceedingly  hai'd  ui)on  the  public  creditor  to 
fix  his  rate  at  Is.  2d. 

1272.  Mr.  CURRIE.  There  is  one  question  I  should  like  to  ask  with 
regard  to  tlie  check  to  private  capital  being  invested  in  India;  is  not 
the  fact  that  railways  and  other  public  works  have  been  constructed 
mainly  out  of  money  borrowed  in  sterling  by  the  government  of  India, 
or  by  the  agency  of  companies  guaranteed  by  that  government,  a 
proof  that  private  enterprise  is  unwilling  to  take  the  risk  of  a  fui'ther 
depreciation  in  exclianget — Undoubtt»dly. 

1273.  And  is  not  that  so  far  an  injury,  forcing  government  to  borrow 
money  for  purposes  which  might  be  more  properly  performed  by  pri- 
vate persons! — Undoubtedly. 

1274.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  One  general  question.  You  think  that 
ou  the  whole  it  is  desirable  to  bring  India  into  line  with  the  gold-using 
countries  of  the  world! — I  think  so. 

1275.  And  that  that  is  the  tendency  of  things  in  the  world  gener- 
ally!—Yes. 

1276.  That  the  tendency  of  the  world  generally — of  civilized  na- 
tions— is  towards  a  gold  standard! — Is  towards  a  gold  standard. 

1277.  And  that  India  had  better  join  that  line! — I  think  so;  she  is 
the  only  country  now,  as  far  as  T  know,  that  goes  on  coining  silver, 
that  gives  free  coinage  of  silver  to  anyone  who  chooses  to  take  it 
there.  She  is  the  only  country  of  any  importance  with  a  currency — 
China  has  got  no  currency;  China  deals  in  weight — ^left  out  in  the 
cold. 

1278.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  mint  of  India 
being  open  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  has  increased  the  demand  for 
silver  in  India,  and  whether  the  closing  of  it  will  very  much  diminish 
the  demand! — I  am  not  disi)osed  to  think  that  the  closing  of  the  mint 
to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  India  will  ultimately  very  materially  de- 
preciate the  value  of  silver.  We  will  still  want  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  silver  to  maintain  the  coinage  in  India,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  285,000,000  people  in  India  should  cease  usi ug  silver 
for  bangles  and  ornaments,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  whole  of 
the  silver  workers  in  India  should  give  up  using  silver.  It  is  an  enor- 
mous trade.  Population  is  rapidly  increasing;  and,  if  the  country 
gets  opened  out  and  trade  develops,  more  silver  cunency  will  be  re- 
quired. 

1279.  Then  do  you  not  think  that  by  reason  of  the  open  mints 
India  has  become,  to  use  an  American  expression,  the  ^'dumping 
ground"  for  useless  silver! — Well,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has. 
I  think  the  American  is  probably  right  when  he  says  it  is  a  "dumping 
ground  "  for  silver. 

1280.  Well,  to  whatever  extent  that  is  the  case,  the  silver  brought 
to  India  by  that  means  is  of  very  little  use  to  India.  What  I  want  to 
get  at  is,  whether  the  consumption  of  silver  in  India  is  a  natural 
demand  produced  by  the  wants  of  the  country,  or  is  an  artificial  de- 
mand produced  by  the  open  mints! — I  consider  it  is  to  some  extent  an 
artificial  demand  produced  by  the  open  mint8» 
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1281.  If  that  is  the  case,  the  closing  of  the  mints  would  affect- 


It  would  affect,  no  doubt,  the  price  of  silver,  I  have  said  I  believe  it 
would,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent. 

1282.  Chairman.  Is  there  much  opx)osition  in  India  to  the  scheme 
which  you  advocate! — ^I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  opposition; 
there  is  some  opposition. 

1283.  Amongst  what  classes  do  you  find  the  opi)ositiont — ^Well,  some 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  cotton  trade  in  Calcutta  and  in  Bom- 
bay; to  some  extent  those  people  are  opposed  to  our  adopting  the  same 
standard  as  England,  because  they  consider,  and  perhaps  rightly,  that 
in  the  meantime  they  get  a  certain  amount  of  protection  against  the 
competition  of  Lancashire.  Some  of  the  tea  people  think  that  a  change 
in  the  standard  might  lead  to  China  cutting  out  Indian  tea  again,  but 
that  is  the  only  opposition  of  any.  moment  that  I  have  heard  of. 

1284-5.  You  are  interested  in  tea  yourself! — We  are  interested  in  tea 
ourselves;  we  have  also  got  a  jute  mill  and  a  cotton  mill. 

1286.  And  you  do  not  fear  the  result  of  such  a  change  upon  the  tea 
trade,  owing  to  Chinese  competition! — Certainly  not;  I  do  not  see  that 
there  is  any  advantage  to  be  gained  in  the  long  run  by  having  a  depre- 
ciated standard  of  value.  On  the  other  hand,  I  look  for  a  great  improve- 
ment in  trade  in  India  from  the  adoption  of  a  common  standard  with 
the  civilized  world,  and  a  considerable  rise  in  prices,  and  a  term  of 
commercial  prosperity  and  enrichment  of  the  people. 

1287.  Sir  Thomas  Farber.  You  said  that  to  some  extent  probably 
the  open  mint  had  made  India  the  '^  dumping  ground  "for  silver;  is 
that  founded  upon  the  ^  priori  view  that  the  open  mint  always  makes 
a  market  for  silver,  or  is  it  founded  upon  any  facts! — ^It  is  more 
founded  upon  the  view  that  the  open  mints  create  a  market. 

1288.  Lieut.  Gen.  Straohey.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  during 
the  last  two  years  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  of  the  import 
of  silver  into  India! — I  do  not  remember  the  figures. 

1289.  And  that  this  has  been  followed  by  a  great  accumulation  of 
money  in  the  presidency  banks  ! — I  know  there  has  been  a  great  accumu- 
lation of  money  in  the  presidency  banks,  but  I  do  not  know  what  has 
led  to  it. 

1290.  It  is  a  fact,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  it,  that 
within  the  last  two  years  the  silver  and  bullion  in  deposit  in  the  cur- 
rency department  of  the  government  of  India  has  increased  by  ten 
crores  of  rupees,  and  that  amount  is  virtually  held  as  surplus  deposits 
in  the  banks  of  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  showing  that  there  is  about 
10,000,000?.  of  silver  lying  idle! — ^I  have  not  studied  that  point. 

1291.  Chairman.  Has  the  rate  of  discount  been  abnormally  low  in 
India  of  late! — ^It  has. 

1292.  Well,  that  would  point  to  an  accumulation  of  money  seeking 
investment ! — ^Yes. 

1293.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  Is  there  much  feeling  among  the  native  traders 
or  dealers,  one  way  or  another! — There  is  a  very  strong  feeling  among 
the  native  traders  or  dealers  in  favor  of  having  a  common  standard 
with  England.  I  got  a  copy  of  a  native  petition  put  into  my  hands 
just  as  I  left  the  pier  in  Bombay.  This  is  one  dated  just  two  or  three 
days  before  I  left.    I  will  put  in  a  copy  of  it,  if  I  may  be  allowed. 

1294.  Is  that  confined  to  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  or  have  you  any 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  widespread! — I  believe  it  is  widespread  aU 
through  the  country.  I  believe  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  that  the 
count^  is  getting  into  a  state  of  great  poverty.  The  poverty  is  visible 
throughout  the  whole  of  India,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country  is  oil« 
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of  poverty;  comparing,  as  I  did  the  other  day,  the  appearance  of  the 
country  and  the  people  of  India  witli  the  appearance  even  of  those 
down  in  the  south  of  Italy,  the  wretched  appearance  of  India  is  very 
marked. 

1295.  Chairman.  But  is  that  more  so  than  it  wast — I  believe  that 
is  more  so  than  it  was.  I  believe  the  struggle  for  existence  is  greater 
in  India  than  it  was,  and  I  believe  a  common  stiindard  with  England 
would  tend  to  increase  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  country. 

1296.  By  bringing  capital  there! — ^By  bringing  capital  there;  by  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  the  country.  The  country  has  not  developed 
in  anything  like  the  way  it  ought  to  have  done  with  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  GanaL  An  enormous  extent  of  country,  with  great  capabilities, 
wants  development. 

1297.  You  have  not  considered  the  aspect  of  the  question  presented 
by  the  supposed  effects  which  the  adoption  of  the  scheme  would  caase 
here  in  Europe  from  the  drain  of  gold  or  the  appreciation  of  goldf — 
Well,  I  think,  my  lord,  that  the  quantity  of  gold  required  by  India 
would  be  so  very  small  that  it  would  have  very  little  effect  upon  the 
demand  for  gold  in  the  world.  I  understand  the  production  of  gold  is 
about  25,000,000?.  per  annum  just  now;  and  India's  demand  for  gold 
would  come  very  gradually  upon  the  world,  and  it  would  extend  over 
three  or  four  years,  and  probably  would  not  come  to  more  than 
15,000,000?.,  perhaps  20,000,000?.,  which  is  a  mere  nothing  compared  to 
the  gold  stock  and  supply  of  the  world:  and  after  a  time  we  shall  be 
able  to  produce  in  India  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  standard,  and  I 
believe  it  is  possible  that  we  should  also  have  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  gold  brought  into  circulation  from  hoards.  If  there  are 
180,000,000?.  of  gold  in  India,  if  gold  becomes  coinage,  I  do  not  see  why 
the  people  should  not  have  their  gold  put  into  coins.  It  would  be  very 
much  handier,  and  they  would  then  know  exactly  what  it  is  worth. 

1298.  Sir  THOMAS  Farrer.  They  do  it  with  rupees!— Yes;  they  do 
it  with  rupees.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  it  with 
their  gold. 

1299.  Chairman.  Still,  the  coined  gold,  if  hoarded,  would  be  no 
more  useful  than  the  gold  in  banks Y — No;  but  I  think  the  disposition 
to  hoard  is  dying  out  in  India,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  for  the  country  if  it  did  die  out,  and  if  we  could  bring  a  lot  of 
that  gold  into  circulation.    I  believe  it  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 

1300.  Sir  Beginald  Welby.  Do  you  found  your  belief  of  the  ten- 
dency to  hoard  gold  dying  out  upon  any  facts? — The  Indian  office  will 
be  able  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  depos- 
ited in  the  post-office  savings  banks. 

1301.  But  does  that  bear  any  proportion  to  the  amount  hoarded  t — ^It 
is  very  difficult  to  say  how  much  money  is  in  hoard. 

1302.  But  it  is  put  very  high  Y — ^Yes,  it  is  a  good  deal ;  it  is  spread  over 
a  tremendous  population. 

1303.  I  only  meant  to  say  that  the  increase  in  the  post-office  savings 
banks,  though  large,  is  nothing  very  extraordinary.  If  it  merely  rests 
upon  that,  is  not  that  rather  a  small  basis  on  which  to  build  the  con- 
clusion or  the  idea  that  hoarding  is  going  outY — I  think  it  is  also  the 
case  that  a  number  of  wealthy  natives  hold  government  paper  now 
who  had  large  hoards;  I  think  one  or  two  of  the  chiefs.  Of  course,  it 
is  a  very  conservative  country;  it  takes  a  long  time  to  bring  people  to 
see  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  them  to  put  their  money  out  to  invest- 
ment; but  the  opening  up  of  the  country  by  railways  will  enlighten  the 
people  and  lead  to  their  moving  about^  and  gradually  bring  them  to  do 
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as  civilized  nations  do,  and  will  end  in  their  money  being  put  into  cir- 
culation. 

1304.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question.  You  were  suggesting 
that  the  rupee  should  be  fixed  at  1*.  Or^.t — Yes. 

1305.  It  has  been  put  before  you  that  that  is  a  very  considerable 
change  from  what  it  is  now.  You  have  considered,  I  suppose,  how 
that  would  operate  within  India  itself,  whether  it  might  aflfect  the 
existing  contracts  within  the  same  village  and  two  neighbouring  towns, 
or  throughout  the  country.  May  I  gather  it  to  be  your  opinion  that 
the  fact  of  fixing  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  at  la.  6d.  would  really 
have  no  effect  upon  those  contracts! — Absolutely  none.  Of  the  285,- 
000,000  in  India,  I  should  say  probably  not  284,500,000  will  ever  know 
that  there  has  been  any  change  made. 

1306.  That  is  to  say,  there  will  be  no  momentary  decrease  in  the 
rupees  which  are  available  for  the  discharge  of  debts,  and  therefore 
fixing  the  gold  price  at  Is.  6d.  would  not  make  it  more  diflficult  for  a 
man  to  pay  his  debt  to  his  neighbour  than  before t — I  think  not. 

1307.  Sir  Thomas  Fareeb.  And  would  not  make  him  afraid  of 
being  unable  to  pay  gold! — I  do  not  think  so. 

1308.  It  would  create  no  panic  t — Absolutely  none. 

1309.  Chairman.  Have  you  formed  an  idea  of  the  gold  coin  that  you 
would  propose! — ^I  should  think  a  ten-rupee  piece,  and  i)robably  a 
twenty-rupee  piece.  1  think  perhaps  the  twenty-rupee  i)iece  alone 
would  be  sufficient.  It  would  be  a  convenience  if  the  sovereign  were 
made  a  legal  tender  at  13J  rupees.  That  is  a  detail ;  I  do  not  think  that 
matters. 

1310.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  Would  it  be  necessary  to  have  any  other  gold 
coin  than  the  sovereign,  because  I  think  you  lay  great  stiess  upon 
identical  standard  between  England  and  India t — 1  do  not  think  an 
identical  coin  necessary. 

1311.  But  you  do  not  think  that,  if  the  Indian  government  were  al- 
lowed to  coin  sovereigns  as  the  Australian  governments  are,  that  would 
be  a  sufficient  gold  coint — I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  the  Indian 
government  to  coin  gold  sovereigns;  but,  if  there  is  no  objection  to 
their  doing  so,  it  might  be  a  great  convenience. 

1312.  You  say  there  would  be  no  objection  to  introducing  a  gold  coin 
varying  from  the  other  gold  coins  of  the  world t — ^I  do  not  tbink  so;  a 
gold  ten  or  twenty-rupee  piece  would  suit  us  quite  well. 

1313.  Mr.  Courtney,  The  sovereign  would  be  a  fifteen-rupee  piece  t — 
No;  a  13J-rupee  piece. 

1314.  Mr.  GoDLEY.  We  should  hear  very  little  about  it  t — Yes. 

1315.  It  would  have  a  fictitious  existence  f — I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  much  seen. 

1316.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  You  would  make  the  sovereign  a  legal  tender  t — 
I  think  it  would  be  a  convenience  to  make  the  English  sovereign  and 
the  Australian  sovereign  a  legal  tender. 

1317.  Sir  Reginald  Welby.  Do  you  think  they  would  go  there  f— 
It  would  prevent  their  being  melted  down,  if  sent  out. 

1318.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Are  there  any  sovereigns  in  India  t — 
You  can  always  buy  them.  If  the  Australian  and  English  sovereigns 
were  made  legal  tender  in  India,  it  would  prevent  their  being  melted 
down. 

1319.  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  gold  hoards  are  at  all  in  that 
form  in  India  t — In  which  form  ! 

1320.  In  the  form  of  sovereigns. — I  should  not  think  so.  They  may 
be  to  some  extent,  but  I  am  unable  to  say. 
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1321.  Do  you  think  sovereigns  are  melted  down  for  the  purpose  of 
hoarding  Y — I  should  think,  if  a  man  wanted  to  hoard  gold,  and  had  it 
in  sovereigns,  he  would  hoard  it  in  sovereigns. 

1322.  Mr.  OURRIB.  What  becomes  of  those  ingots  which  are  sent  out 
regularly  by  the  banks,  stamped  and  of  a  certain  weight  and  fineness  Y — 
Probably  a  good  many  of  them  are  hoarded,  and  no  doubt  also  they  are 
used  for  making  gold  ornaments. 

1323.  But  they  are  found  to  be  very  useful  methods  of  exchange, 
are  they  notY — ^They  are  stamped,  and  they  are  found  to  be  very  use- 
ful methods  of  exchange. 

1324.  What  is  their  value,  pray;  it  is  several  ounces,  is  it  notY — I 
forget  at  the  moment  how  many  ounces;  there  is  a  regular  standard 
for  them. 

1325.  Mr.  Courtney.  You  have  spoken  several  times  about  appre- 
ciated and  depreciated  currency.  What  is  your  view  of  the  past;  is  it 
that  gold  is  appreciated  or  that  silver  is  depreciated  Y — I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  silver  has  depreciated. 

1326.  But  silver  prices  in  India  are  practically  unchanged  Y — I  think 
half  of  them  have  risen  and  half  of  them  have  fallen.  1  cannot  trace 
the  connection  between  the  standard  and  prices.  It  is  a  most  difficult 
thing.    No  doubt  there  is  a  connection,  but  I  cannot  trace  it. 

1327.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Silver  has  fallen  in  common  with  com- 
modities Y — Very  likely. 

1328.  As  compared  with  goldY — ^Yes. 

1329.  Mr.  Courtney.  That  is  not  the  question  I  am  asking,  which 
is  the  relation  between  silver  and  the  price  of  commodities  in  India. 
Have  silver  prices  of  commodities  in  India  greatly  changed  within  the 
last  twenty  years  Y — I  think  half  of  the  silver  prices  of  commodities  in 
India  have  risen  and  the  other  half  have  fallen. 

1330.  What  are  the  commodities  that  have  risen  Y — ^Rice  has  risen. 
There  was  a  statement  compiled  the  other  day  by  Mr.  O'Conor.  It  is  a 
very  complex  question.  I  can  not  trace  the  connection  between  the 
standard  and  prices.  I  think  a  good  deal  depends  upon  supply  and 
demand  and  a  good  deal  on  crops. 

1331.  Of  course,  with  respect  to  any  particular  commodity  in  any 
particular  year,  the  price  would  depend  very  much  on  the  crops  Y — ^Yes. 

1332.  But  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  ruling  principle 
also  in  relation  to  the  production  of  the  metal  Y — I  can  not  see  it. 

1333.  Mr.  GoDLEY.  Probably  you  would  admit  that  it  is  one  cause 
in  many  in  the  change  of  price;  that  the  depreciation  in  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  coin  would  be  one  thing  among  many  causes  which  would 
contribute  to  raise  the  price  of  the  article  Y — It  would.  Then,  on  the 
other  hand,  half  the  commodities  in  India  have  fallen  in  price. 

1334.  Precisely,  because  the  other  causes  were  more  powerftiL — ^I 
cannot  understand  it. 

1335.  That  is  quite  intelligible,  I  think! — ^Yes. 

1336.  That  the  other  causes  might  be  more  effective  in  these  cases  t — 
Yes. 

1337.  Chairman.  It  comes  to  this  practically;  it  is  the  fact,  and 
therefore  you  do  not  doubt  that  it  has  had  some  effect,  but  there  are 
80  many  other  and  such  complex  causes  in  operation  also  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  trace  its  effect  or  the  extent  of  itY — Exactly  so. 

1338.  Mr.  Courtney.  "So  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  out  what 
are  called  index  prices  in  silver  in  an  average  of  commodities,  so  as  to 
neutralize  the  causes  of  variation  of  particular  commodities  t — ^I  think 
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attempts  have  been  made,  but  I  think  they  have  failed;  I  think  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  trace  any  connection. 

1339.  Anyhow,  whether  silver  has  depreciated  or  gold  has  appreci- 
ated, yonr  proposal  is  really  to  raise  the  rupee  from  15d.  to  18(2.! — Ko, 
sir;  my  prox)osal  is  to  abandon  silver  altogether  as  tiie  standard  of 
value,  and  to  adopt  gold  as  the  standard  of  value. 

1340.  Very  well,  your  proposal  is  to  alter  the  standard,  so  that,  in- 
stead of  having  a  bit  of  metal — silver  metal,  which  is  now  to  the  sov- 
ereign in  the  relation  of  15  to  240 — ^you  are  going  to  have  the  gold 
which  would  be  in  the  relation  of  18  to  240  f — Yes. 

1341.  So  that  you  are  going  to  raise  in  fact  the  unit  of  account  in 
the  proportion  of  15  to  18  f — ^All  that  I  want  to  do  is  to  have  the  same 
standard  of  value  which  England  has,  and  in  doing  this  it  would  be 
convenient  to  retain  the  rupee  as  a  token  coin  and  to  fix  its  value  at 
Is.  6d. 

1342.  That  is  not  the  question  which  I  asked  yout — It  will  raise  the 
unit  no  doubt  from  what  it  is  at  present;  it  will  bring  it  back  to  what 
it  was  a  few  months  ago. 

1343.  Very  well;  instead  of  a  man  paying  his  debt  with  15  parts  of 
240  he  will  have  to  pay  18  parts  of  240.  He  pays  now  with  a  rupee 
which  is  15  out  of  240  parts  of  a  sovereign;  in  future  he  pays  with  the 
coined  rupee  which  is  to  be  18  parts  out  of  240  of  a  sovereign  f — Yes, 
and  next  year  it  may  be  10  parts. 

1343a.  Stick  to  that:  You  are  going  to  screw  up  payments  from  15 
to  18,  in  that  proportion,  and  20  per  cent.! — Possibly. 

1343ft.  Well,  do  you  think  that  the  peasants  of  India  will  realise  the 
effect  that  the  relief  which  the  government  would  gain  by  your  scheme 
really  consists  in  all  their  payments  being  increas^  by  20  per  centt — 
They  ought  also  to  get  an  increase  in  the  produce  they  sell. 

1343o.  That  may  or  may  not  be,  but  have  they  realised  that;  has  it 
come  home  to  them  at  allf — I  do  not  think  there  is  a  peasant  in  India 
who  knows  anything  about  the  question. 

1343(2.  And  it  might  be  done  without  thefr  realising  it  at  any  time  ? — 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  it  will  be  done  without  their  realising  it 

1343e.  But  the  thing  will  operate  in  that  fashion  Y — But  they  will 
have  to  pay  less  for  their  cooking  utensils,  less  for  the  clothing  they 
wear,  and  less  for  the  implements  of  agriculture. 

1343/.  How  does  that  follow! — ^Because  they  will  have  to  pay  fewer 
rupees  when  the  rupee  has  a  gold  value  of  1«.  6<2.  than  when  the  rupee 
has  a  gold  value  of  U.  Sd. 

1343^.  But,  even  if  that  is  true,  out  of  what  they  receive  they  will 
have  to  pay  an  additional  tax  to  the  government,  whether  land  revenue 
or  tax  upon  the  importation  of  important  commodities  or  tax  upon  salt; 
there  will  be  an  addition  of  20  per  cent  upon  what  they  pay  the  gov- 
ernment Y — I  do  not  follow  that  there  will  be  an  addition  any  more 
than  that  they  are  now  paying  less  than  they  did  when  the  rupee  was 
higher. 

1343A.  Mr.  OuBRiE.  Then  out  of  what  ftind  will  it  comet— It  will 
come  out  of  the  general  returns  of  the  country. 

1343i.  But  the  government  of  India  has  a  deficiency,  has  it  not,  to 
meet!  It  proposes  by  your  scheme  to  meet  it;  who  will  pay  it t  Some- 
body must  pay  it;  it  will  not  com^  out  of  nothing  Y — ^If  I  knew  where 
the  loss  had  gone,  I  might  be  able  to  say  where  the  increment  wiU 
come  from. 

1343A;.  I  think  the  true  alternative  is  this:  you  must  tax  the  peas- 
ants in  some  form^  and  this  is  a  form  which  they  will  not  feel;  is  not 
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that  itf — ^Probably;  but  not  the  peasants  alone;  everjono  in  the  coun- 
try, and,  I  hope,  some  people  not  in  the  country  too. 

1344.  Lieut.  Oen.  Straohet.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  result  to 
the  government  of  the  fall  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  has  been 
to  increase  the  rupee  expenditure  of  India  by  seven  crores  of  rupees! — 
Annually. 

1345.  Does  not  that  imply  a  corresponding  increase  of  taxation  on  the 
country  t — Undoubtedly;  I  think  it  is  more  than  seven  crores,  is  it  not  f 

1346.  Well,  it  is  many  crores,  but  not  only  that,  but  taxation  in  a 
form  that  everyboy  knows  and  everybody  groans  under! — Yes.  There 
has  been  no  remission  of  taxation  now  for  10  years,  but  on  the  con- 
trary in  the  past  six  years  we  have  had  several  fresh  taxes  imposed  to 
yield  an  additional  annual  revenue  of  four  crores. 

1347.  Mr.  Courtney.  And  it  will  be  a  convenience  to  have  a  form 
•f  taxation  which  nobody  realises! — Certainly;  an  indirect  taxation. 

1348.  But  still  the  thin^  has  to  be  dragged  out  of  the  inhabitants! — 
Naturally  through  the  inhabitants,  at  any  rate.  The  expense  of 
administration  in  every  country  is  got  through  the  inhabitants.  If 
they  can  pass  them  on  to  other  shoulders,  so  much  the  better  for 
themselves. 

.1349.  You  do  not  evade  the  difficulty! — Well,  you  probably  do  not 
evade  the  difficulty,  but  you  certainly  overcome  it. 

1350.  You  also,  I  think,  told  us  that  the  manufacturers  of  Bombay 
and  Calcutta,  and  the  tea-growers,  to  a  large  extent,  were  all  against 
it! — ^No,  I  should  not  say  to  a  large  extent;  and  all  the  manufacturers 
in  Bombay  and  at  Calcutta  are  not  against  it. 

1351.  The  majority  are! — Some  of  them  are  in  favor  of  it.  I  should 
say  the  majority  of  them  are  against  it. 

1352.  That  they  look  upon  this  as  injurious  to  themselves  as  pro- 
ducers!— ^Yes. 

1353.  Convenient  for  traders,  but  injurious  to  producers! — ^Fo;  I 
should  not  say  that. 

1354.  They  look  upon  it  in  that  way! — ^That  it  is  convenient  to 
traders! 

1355.  To  traders! — And  injurious  to  producers! 

1356.  Yes. — ^I  think  the  manufacturers  look  upon  it  that  the  depreci- 
ftting  standard  gives  them  a  certain  amount  of  protection  against  Lan- 
cashire. 

1357.  Is  not  that  what  I  said  in  other  words,  that  they  look  upon  it 
that  the  prox)osed  change  may  be  convenient  to  traders  but  injurious  to 
producers! — They  may  do  that;  but  I  am  unable  to  see  why  India 
should  not  prosper  under  a  gold  standard,  as  well  as  England  and  the 
other  nations. 

1358.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Whyiiguriousto  producers!— I  cannot 
see  it. 

1359.  Is  it  not  because  they  get  a  larger  price,  and  do  not  pay  any 
more  wages! — ^Yesj  but  of  course 

1360.  Then  does  not  that  mean  that  it  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  wage-earner! — ^Undoubtedly. 

1361.  Mr.  Courtney.  Then  is  it  disputed  whether  the  wage  is  lower  ! — 
That  assumes  that  silver  has  depreciated. 

1362.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  The  wage  nominally  remains  the  same. 

1363.  Mr.  Courtney.  And  produces  the  same  quantity  of  commodi- 
ties !—Oh,  no;  I  suppose  the  manufacturers  do  gain  with  a  depreciat- 
ing standard,  until  the  rea<yustment  of  wages  takes  place. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

A<]yournsd  till  Wednesday,  November  16th,  1892,  at  11  a.  m. 
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[AT  THE  INDIA  OFFICE,  WHITEHALL,  8,  W,] 
FIFTH  DAY.— WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  i6,  189a. 

Present:  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Herschell;  the  Lord  High  Chancellor; 
the  chairman  presiding.  The  Right  Hon.  Leonard  Courtney,  m.  p.; 
Sir  Thomas  Henry  Farrer,  Bart;  Sir  Reginald  Barle  Welby,  G.  c.  b.; 
Lieut.  Gen.  Strachey,  o.  s.  i.;  Mr.  Arthur  Godley,  c.  b.;  Mr.  Bertram 
Wodehouse  Currie;  Mr.  Henry  Waterfield,  o.  B.,  secretary. 

iQL  heu  irirEiLL  called  nr  and  examined. 

1364.  Chairman.  Mr.  McNeill,  you  have  been  connected  for  many 
years  with  business  in  Java! — I  have,  since  1873. 

1365.  Are  you  still  so  connected! — ^1  am  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  Mac- 
laine,  Watson  &  Co.,  merchants  in  Java. 

1366.  Have  they  a  house  in  Java! — We  have  a  house  in  Java. 

1367.  And  a  house  also  in  London! — And  a  house  in  London. 

1368.  You  were  resident  in  Java  for  many  years! — I  was  resident 
in  Java  since  1873  with  a  break  of  about  18  months,  and  again  I  came 
home  about  18  months  ago  from  now, 

1369.  I  believe  you  have  been  British  consul  at  Bat^via  since  1884  ! — 
Since  1884  I  have  been  British  consul  at  Batavia. 

1370.  You  have  made,  I  understand,  no  special  study  of  the  currency 
question  in  Netherlands  India! — I  have  never  made  any  special  study 
of  it. 

1371.  But  you  will  be  able  to  give  us  some  information  with  regard 
to  the  trade  and  hidustry  of  Java,  both  prior  to  and  subsequent  to  tlieir 
change  of  standard! — Yes,  my  lord. 

1372.  Down  to  the  year  1876! — ^The  actual  change  was  made  in  1873, 
I  think.  In  1877, 1  think,  the  law  was  finally  passed  to  regulate  the 
currency;  but  in  1873  the  free  coinage  of  silver  was  stopped  in  Holland. 
Since  then  the  rates  of  exchange  in  Java  have  not  been  aft'ected  by  the 
fall  in  silver. 

1373.  Then  prior  to  1873  the  standard  was  a  silver  one! — ^The  stand- 
ard was  a  silver  one. 

1374.  The  Dutch  guilder!— The  Dutch  guilder;  yes. 

1375.  In  1873  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  which  had  existed  down  to 
that  time,  was  stopped! — That  was  stopped;  yes. 

1376.  Do  you  remember  what  was  the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  in  1873  ! — 
The  ratio  which  was  fixed  when  the  change  was  made  was  15§  to  1,  I 
understand. 

1377.  At  that  time  the  market  value  of  silver  was  below  that  ratio! — 
That  I  could  not  say. 

1378.  Was  that  ratio  fixed  and  the  gold  standard  adopted  in  1873! — 
If  I  may  be  permitted  to  look,  I  have  here  a  pamphlet  which  was  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Van  den  Berg,  the  president  of  the  Java  bank,  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India.  It  was  at  the  viceroy's  request  that  he  sent  a  lot  of 
information,  and  that  gives  very  ftiU  figures. 

1379.  The  present  currency  system  seems  to  be  spoken  of  as  estab- 
lished in  1877! — It  was  definitely  passed  then  by  the  Dutch  Chambers, 
but  it  had  been  in  a  sort  of  intermediate  state  from  1873 ;  that  is  to  say — 
well,  here  it  is  mentioned  as  in  1875  that  the  Government  of  Holland 
suspended  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

1380.  Then  possibly  for  the  year  1873  should  be  substituted  1876!— 
The  Dutch  Government^  I  see  from  this,  began  to  consider  the  question 
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in  1872,  and  appointed  a  commission  to  consider  the  subject,  and  advise 
about  the  measures  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
country.    Tbat  was  in  1872  that  they  started  it. 

1381.  Since  1877,  at  all  events,  there  has  been  a  definitely  fixed  gold 
standard  with  a  silver  currency  at  the  ratio  of  15|  to  It — Oh,  yes,  that 
has  been  definitely  fixed  since  1877. 

1382.  Ri%^  that  changed  considerably  the  nature  of  the  currency  in 
actual  circulation  or  not! — In  no  way.  In  Java  it  has  changed  it  in 
no  way  whatever. 

1383.  Silver  circulates  just  as  much  as  it  did  before! — Silver  is  prac- 
tically the  only  coin  we  see  in  Java.  Of  course  the  great  bulk  of  the 
business  is  done  in  Java  bank  notes,  which  are  payable  in  silver — silver 
notes.  But  there  has  been  actually,  since  1877,  or  before,  no  change 
in  the  money  that  passes  current  there. 

1384.  Taking  the  silver  at  the  ratio  of  15|  to  1,  it  is  now  very  consid- 
erably overvalued! — Yes;  very  much. 

1385.  I  mean,  having  regard  to  the  market  price  of  silver! — I  sup- 
pose 30  per  cent,  or  something  like  that. 

1386.  Has  any  difficulty  arisen  in  Java  ficom  the  fixing  of  the  gold 
standard  and  the  use  of  the  silver  currency! — I  cannot  say  that  any 
difficulty  has  arisen.  Of  course  the  country  has  not  felt  any  sudden 
change  in  any  way;  I  mean  to  say  that  the  exchange  between  Java  and 
Europe  did  not  undergo  any  violent  fluctuation  because  of  that  fixing 
af  the  standard. 

1387.  But  by  1877  there  had  been  a  very  considerable  fall  in  the  sil- 
ver!—Since  1877. 

1388.  But  even  by  1877  I  see  it  had  gone  down  from  59d.  to  54(i.!— I 
am  still  of  opinion,  though,  that  it  was  since  1873,  or  in  any  case  since 
1875,  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver  was  suspended.  The  matter  came 
up  in  1872  to  begin  with,  and  I  think  that  from  1873  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  was  suspended  in  Holland,  pending  the  actual  passing  of  the 
law. 

1389.  So  that,  though  not  finally  determined  upon  till  1877.  you  think 
it  had  been  practically  in  operation ! — It  had.  I  can  say  tor  certain 
that  it  had  been  in  operation  from  1873. 

1390.  Mr.  Courtney.  Are  there  any  mints  in  Java! — There  are  no 
mints — ^no,  sir. 

1391.  Chairman.  The  coinage  takes  place  entirely  in  Holland!— The 
coinage  takes  place  entirely  in  Holland. 

1392.  Now,  since  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard,  as  far  as  you  are 
aware,  has  the  triide  of  Java  suffered  at  all,  owing  to  the  adoption  of 
the  gold  standard  and  the  continuous  fall  in  the  market  price  of 
silver! — 1  should  say  it  has  not  suffered  in  the  way  of  a  diminution 
in  the  trade.  The  exports  have  not  fallen  off,  and  sugar  planting  and 
coffee  planting  in  Java  have  been  extended  since;  but  whether  the 
extension  would  not  have  been  much  larger  if  they  had  had  a  free 
coinage  of  silver  in  Java  is  another  question. 

1393.  There  was,  I  believe,  a  period  of  commercial  depression  in 
Java  some  little  time  after  the  gold  standard  was  adopted,  which  was 
attributed  to  its  adoption! — In  1884  and  1885  there  was  a  very  severe 
commercial  crisis  in  Java,  but  that  was,  I  think  I  may  say,  almost 
entirely  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar,  which  fell,  I  should 
think,  not  far  off  50  per  cent  in  some  instances. 

1394.  And  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  revival  again  of  com- 
mercial prosperity! — ^There  has  been  a  decided  revival  of  commercial 
prosperity  since  that  time. 
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1395.  So  that  the  only  question  in  your  mind  is  whether  Java  might 
not  have  prospered  more  than  she  has  done,  if  the  gold  standard  had 
not  been  adopted! — That  is  a  question  on  which  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  in  Java.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Van  den  Berg,  to  whom  I 
have  referred,  and  who  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  authority,  who  is  now 
the  president  of  the  Netherlands  Bank,  was  one  of  the  strongest 
supporters  of  the  fixing  of  the  standard  at  the  time,  and  he  has  always 
supported  the  system  since.  He  is  a  strong  bimetallist.  But  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  people  who  take  a  different  view;  and, 
although  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  oppose  the  views  of  a  man  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  question,  I  can  not  help  thinking  myself  that  in 
many  ways  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  Java  would  have  stimulated 
the  export  trade  enormously.  It  would  have  put  more  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  natives. 

1396.  Do  any  of  the  industries  of  Java  compete  to  a  great  extent 
with  the  products  of  silver-using  countries,  such  as  India  and  China  t — 
Not  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  principal  industry  is  sugar,  and  after 
that  I  should  say  coffee.  The  only  case  where  I  think  they  really  come 
into  line  is  in  tea  planting,  which  is  not  a  very  large  industry  in  Java^ 
and  is  confined  to  a  small  part  of  the  island. 

1397.  Is  it  a  growing  industry! — No,  it  is  not  a  growing  industry. 
And  there  one  can  compare  it  with  the  Ceylon  tea  planting,  which  cer- 
tainly is  working,  as  it  were,  with  a  large  premium  in  the  shape  of  the 
exchange  which  they  get  for  their  bills  on  London.  I  have  heard  the 
question  brought  up  perhaps  more  frequently  by  tea-planters  than  any- 
one else,  because  it  comes  more  forcibly  home  to  them  that  they  are 
competing  under  such  disadvantageous  circumstances  with  India  and 
Ceylon.  In  sugar,  I  do  not  think  that  the  sugar  planting  in  Java  is 
actually  brought  into  competition  with  any  silver-using  country.  I  do 
not  know  Manilla,  but  I  fancy  they  have  some  slight  premium  in  the 
shape  of  their  currency  there,  but  I  am  not  quite  aware  of  what  the 
circumstances  are. 

1398.  Can  you  tell  us  what  prices  are  realized  by  the  sale  of  Java 
tea,  as  compared  with  that  of  China  and  India! — The  price  is  some- 
what lower  here  on  the  London  market  from  the  quality.  It  is  not  up 
to  the  best  Indian  teas. 

1399.  We  have  been  told  that  the  Indian  tea  has  prevailed  against 
the  China  tea,  not  by  reason  of  superior  cheapness,  but  superior  qual- 
ity!— I  fancy  that  it  is  to  some  extent  true,  but  I  am  really  not  very 
well  calculated  to  give  an  opinion  upon  that  point. 

1400.  So  far  as  that  is  true,  it  would  be  equally  likely  to  prevail 
against  Java  tea,  without  any  advantage  from  the  silver  depreciation! — 
Of  course  a  Java  planter  has  to  take  the  price  he  gets;  he  is  hardly 
making  way,  barely  making  a  living  out  of  it,  while  the  Ceylon  planter 
is  making  money. 

1401.  But  even  supposing  he  had  a  different  standard,  and  the  silver 
depreciated  as  much  as  in  tte  case  of  the  rupee,  would  he  not  still  have 
a  diflBculty  in  competition,  supi)osing  that  the  tea  produced  in  Ceylon 
is  of  a  superior  quality! — I  fancy,  again,  perhaps  in  Java  he  would 
have  an  advantage  in  the  labor.  Labor  is  very  cheap  there,  and  that 
has  really  been,  I  think,  the  saving  of  the  island  during  the  last  10  or 
12  years. 

1402.  Lieut.  Gen.  Straohbt.  Is  it  not  also  quite  possible  that  the 
difference  of  the  climate  of  Java  from  the  climate  of  Ceylon,  or  of  In- 
dia, or  of  China,  where  tea  is  produced,  may  have  an  imx)ortant  effect^ 
or,  at  all  events,  a  definite  effect,  upon  the  quality  of  the  tea,  and  thus 
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affect  its  price f — Oh,  yes;  qualities  vary  in  one  place  and  in  another, 
and  Java  tea  as  regards  qaality  is  not,  perhaps,  a  first-class  tea. 

1403.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  it,  but  I  believe  the 
tea  plant  is  indigenous  in  a  distinctly  colder  climate  than  anything  you 
can  have  in  Javat — Yes.  The  Java  tea  industry  is  not  one  of  very 
great  importance;  even  if  it  collapses  entirely  it  would  not  very  seri- 
ously affect  the  island.  Sugar-planting  is  the  mainstay  of  the  pros- 
perity of  Java. 

1404.  Chairman.  Then  there  has  been  no  considerable  exi>erience 
in  Java  of  the  effect  which  is  alleged  to  be  produced  by  two  countries 
competing,  where  the  one  has  a  depreciated  standard  and  the  other  has 
not! — No;  I  do  not  think  that  Java 

1405.  Java  and  Mauritius — is  there  competition  between  themf — 
Well,  of  course,  the  sugar  production  of  Mauritius  is  very  much  smaller 
than  that  of  Java,  and  they  do  not  meet  in  the  same  markets  much. 

1406.  Mr.  GuRRiE.  But  still  they  are  great  exporters  of  sugar  in 
Mauritius  f — Yes. 

1407.  Sir  Ebginald  Wblby.  Sugaristhest«pleof  Mauritius!— The 
staple  of  Mauritius,  yes.  I  think  that  the  reason  that  Java  sugar  has 
been  able  to  compete  so  well  with  others  is  entirely,  as  I  say,  owing  to 
the  very  cheap  labor  which  they  have  there,  which  counterbalances 
very  much  the  disadvantage  of  not  getting  more  florins  for  their  pound's 
worth  of  sugar. 

1408.  Mr.  Courtney.  What  crisis  happened  in  1886, 1  think  you 
said!— 1884  and  1885. 

1409.  In  1884  and  1885,  when  the  sugar  was  so  low,  did  the  sugar 
planters  ever  argue  that,  if  there  had  been  free  coinage  of  silver,  they 
would  have  got  more  florins! — They  did  bring  it  up  then. 

1410.  They  said  at  that  time  they  were  injured! — Some  of  them  de- 
cidedly put  it  they  were,  but  the  question  neverbecameavery  burning 
one  in  Java.  There  are  such  strong  interests  in  maintaining  things  as 
they  are,  that  1  do  not  think  it  was  ever  looked  upon  as  a  question  that 
could  practically  be  entertained. 

1411.  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  or  substantial 
change  in  the  wages  since  the  gold  standard  was  fixed  ! — There  has  been 
no  very  marked  change  in  the  wages.  The'  wages  are  lower  since  the 
crisis  in  the  sugar  trs^e,  because  it  was  found,  of  course,  that  planters 
had  to  reduce  their  expenses,  and  they  combined  as  much  as  they 
could  to  bring  wages  down,  but  still  the  fluctuations  have  not  been 
anything  of  great  importance. 

1412.  Do  you  think  that  resulted  at  aU  from  the  fact  that  a  higher 
ratio  had  been  given  to  the  guilder  in  comparison  with  the  gold  coin  ! — 
I  do  not  think  that  it  actually  resulted  from  that;  I  think  it  was  sim- 
ply the  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar.  Of  course,  that  was  not  the  cause  of 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar,  and  the  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar  was 
what  brought  economies  into  the  management  of  the  sugar  estates  in 
Java,  and  amongst  other  economies  wages  were  in  many  cases  reduced 
where  they  could  be;  but  wag**^  are  on  a  low  scale  in  Java,  and  the 
wages  of  coolies  are  not  open  to  a  very  great  reduction. 

1413.  Have  you  ever  to  remit  gold  from  Java  to  Europe! — No;  there 
is  no  gold  remitted  from  Java  to  Europe ;  in  fact,  there  is  very  little  gold 
in  Java.  The  Java  Bank  has  a  stock  of  gold.  I  see  in  one  of  their  last 
reports  they  have  4,000,000  guilders.  They  have  about  300,000i.  worth 
of  gold  coins  in  their  vaults. 

1414.  300,0002. !— Yes;  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  English 
gold,  which  is  imported  for  sale  to  the  natives,  is  all  they  have. 
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1415.  From  what  are  you  quoting! — The  report  of  the  Java  Bank 
dated  14th  of  last  October. 

1416.  You  can  give  it  us  down  to  Octoberf — It  is  the  published  bal- 
ance sheet  of  the  Java  Bank,  which  gives  gold  specie  4,300,000  guilders 
and  bullion  900,000,  so  that  there  is  a  little  over  400,000^.  altogether. 

1417.  Is  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  Java! — The  exports  exceed 
the  imports.  That  is  all  the  gold  in  the  country,  beyond  some  English 
gold  sovereigns  which  areimi)orted  for  sale  to  the  natives,  who  use  them 
for  various  purposes. 

1418.  Is  that  amount  considerable,  do  you  8upi)08et — Not  very  con- 
siderable. One  does  not  see  gold  in  circulation.  Those  gold  coins 
seem  to  remain  with  the  Java  Bank.  There  is  not  any  demand  for 
them;  people  do  not  ask  for  them. 

1410.  Has  the  trade  of  Java  been  growing  much  during  the  last  few 
years! — I  should  not  say  it  has  been  growing  very  rapidly.  The  sugar- 
planting  industry  is  being  pushed  pretty  considerably  just  now,  and 
new  mills  are  being  erected,  and  I  think  it  is  pretty  certain  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  the  exports  will  take  a  large  start 

1420.  Are  there  any  means  by  which  gold  can  be  obtained  in  ex- 
change for  silver  or  notes! — The  Java  Bank  will  give  gold  for  notes  to 
a  small  extent;  in  small  amounts. 

1421.  But  there  would  be  no  means  of  insisting  upon  an  exchange 
of  gold  for  silver! — No,  it  is  entirely  at  their  oi)tion.  They  do  it  just 
now,  but  I  suppose  if  there  was  a  large  application  for  it  they  would 
simply  have  to  stop. 

1422.  Mr.  GuRHiE.  And  yet  the  guilders  circulate  at  the  ratio: 
there  is  no  agio  on  the  guilders! — Not  the  slightest.  There  is  a  means 
of  getting  gold.  One  can  buy  bills  on  London  at  the  rate  of  about  12 
guilders. 

1423.  But  12  guilders  will  buy  the  gold,  not  13! — Oh,  no;  there  is  no 
premium  on  bills  on  London.  A  man  who  has  money  in  Java  and  wants 
to  turn  it  into  gold  can  do  so  by  buying  bills  on  London. 

1424.  Sir  Begin ALD  Welby.  But  if  he  went  to  the  bank  he  might 
have  to  pay  an  agio! — The  Exchange  Bank  would  charge  him  the  rate 
of  the  day. 

1425.  Lieut.  Gen.  Strachey.  There  is  a  statement  made  in  this  paper 
which  we  have  from  Mr.  Kensington:  '*  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  clear  that  goll 
is  used  rarely  under  any  circumstances,  and  practically  never  in  the 
interior  of  the  island.  Mr.  Zeverijin  mentioned  that,  when  traveling 
in  the  interior  last  year,  he  had  tendered  gold  i)ieces  (10  guilders  each) 
in  payment  of  a  charge  for  Government  post  horses,  and  that  the  coins 
were  actually  refused.  From  curiosity  I  obtained  a  few  gold  pieces  to 
try  the  result.  1  found  that  they  were  accepted  at  raSway  st<itions 
without  demur;  that  they  were  accepted,  but  with  exclamations  of  as- 
tonishment, at  a  Dutch  shop  in  the  principal  street  of  Batavia,  and 
that  they  were  altogether  declined  at  a  native  shop  in  a  bazaar  at 
Garoet,  200  miles  up  country,  though  a  Java  bank  note  for  10  guilders 
was  at  once  taken  without  question.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  neither  know  nor  feel  the  existence  of  the  gold 
standard  in  any  way."  Does  that  conform  to  your  experience! — That 
is  quite  true.  The  natives  do  not  know  Dutch  gold ;  they  know  an 
English  sovereign  better  than  they  know  a  Dutch  gold  piece,  because 
they  use  the  sovereign  for  ornament,  and  they  know  its  value. 

1426.  Sir  Thomas  Fakrer.  Was  theic  any  remonstrance  on  the  part 
of  the  natives  when  the  change  was  made! — Oh,  no;  the  views  of  the 
natives  are  not  taken  into  much  consideration  in  Java. 
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1427.  Mr.  Courtney.  And  they  are  unconscious  of  what  is  being 
done! — Yes,  quite,  I  should  think. 

1428.  The  coolie  wages  are  down  to  about  the  lowest  level! — They  are 
down,  yes.  They  vary  from  25  cents  to  perhaps  70  cents,  according  to 
different  districts — Dutch  guilders  cents-:-that  is  from  about  5d.  to  1«. 
2d. 

1429.  But  they  have  been  reduced;  coolies' wages  have  been  reduced 
within  the  last  10  years! — Yes,  on  sngar  plantations;  they  have  been 
reduced  on  the  whole,  but  still  nothing  very  seriously. 

1430.  Chairman.  Have  they  been  reduced  generally  in  other  indus- 
tries, or  is  it  merely  in  the  sugar  plantations! — Well,  specially  in  the 
sugar  plantations. 

1431.  Mr.  Currie.  And  how  do  they  compare  with  the  wages  of  the 
cultivator  in  India! — I  am  not  quite  aware;  I  could  not  say  what  they 
are  in  India. 

1432.  Lieut.  Gen.  Strachey.  The  wages  of  an  agricultural  laborer 
in  India  would  probably  not  be  more  than  two  annas  a  day,  that  is  the 
eighth  part  of  a  rupee.  I  understand  that  the  wages  in  Java  would  be 
about  a  quarter  of  a  guilder! — I  should  think  an  able-bodied  coolie  on 
a  sugar  estate  would  get  probably  30  cents  or  6d.  a  day. 

14^.  Mr.  Currie.  But  what  are  these  coolies,  are  they  natives  of 
Java  ! — Natives  of  Java. 

1434.  Not  imported  coolies  ! — ^There  are  no  imported  coolies. 

1435.  Lieut.  Gen.  Strachey.  The  Malay  population  ! — There  is  a 
population  of  20,000,000  on  the  island. 

1436.  Mr.  Courtney.  What  I  was  asking  you  was  this;  there  has 
been  a  reduction  of  the  wages  of  the  sugar  coofie;  is  he  able  to  get  with 
his  reduced  wages  as  much  of  what  he  wants  as  he  used  to;  has  there 
been  a  corresponding  alteration  in  the  price  of  the  things  he  con- 
sumes!— ^There  has  been  a  great  fall,  I  should  say,  on  almost  every  im- 
ported article. 

1437.  On  the  things  he  consumes! — ^That  would  be  cotton  goods. 

1438.  Cotton  goods! — There  has  been  a  very  big  fall  in  the  value  of 
them  within  the  last  12  years. 

1439.  So  that  it  might  be  said  that  the  appreciation  of  the  florin  has 
been  followed  by  an  apparent  reduction  of  wages,  but  that  the  reduc^ 
wagCvS  command  just  the  same  commodities  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
duction of  price! — Yes. 

1440.  Sir  Reginald  Welby.  Does  that  reduction  of  price  extend  to 
rice! — Rice  fluctuates  very  much.  It  has  gone  down  and  it  has  gone  up 
very  much  within  the  last  few  years. 

1441.  Chairman.  What  is  their  staple  of  food! — Rice  is  their  prin- 
cipal staple  of  food;  but  the  native  of  Java  plants  his  rice  and  the  land 
is  cultivated  under  a  sort  of  communal  system  and  he  gets  his  share  in 
the  produce.  Each  villager  gets  his  share  in  the  pr^uce  round  the 
village.  The  greatest  hardship,  really,  that  the  native  in  Java  sufters 
from  is  a  want  of  actual  cash  to  pay  his  taxes.  He  has  to  pay  his  taxes 
in  cash;  he  can  not  pay  his  taxes  in  kind  with  the  produce  he  grows. 
That  is  his  principal  hardship,  to  find  the  actual  cash  to  pay  the  Gov- 
ernment taxes. 

1442.  Mr.  Courtney.  That  would  not  apply  to  a  coolie,  would  it! — 
Oh,  yes;  they  are  all  taxed,  because  this  coolie  who  works  at  the  sugar 
mill  has  an  interest  in  the  land  himself;  he  is  a  rice-grower  at  the  same 
time  that  he  is  a  coolie  working  at  the  sugar  mill,  and  1  think  that  if 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  were  introduced  in  Java  it  would  certainly 
put  more  money  into  the  hands  of  the  natives  in  one  shape  or  other; 
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wages  would  rise,  and  there  would  be  an  exi)ort  demand  also  perhaps 
for  various  kinds  of  produce  which  are  cultivated  by  the  natives. 

1443.  Chairman.  It  would  only  have  that  result  if  wages  rose  in 
Java  on  account  of  free  coinage  of  silver  or  the  depreciation  of  silver! — 
Yes,  but  wages  would  be  certain  to  rise,  I  think,  and  it  is  not  only  a 
question  of  wages,  but  the  sugar  planter  hires  his  land  from  the  native 
villagers  ifco  plant  his  sugar;  the  higher  the  price  of  sugar,  the  more 
competition  there  is  for  that  land;  there  wonld  be  an  increase  of  the 
area  under  cane,  consequently  the  native  villager  would  get  more  money 
into  his  pocket  from  this  hire. 

1444.  But  that  assumes  that  prices  go  up  by  reason  of  the  deprecia- 
tion f — Well,  that  I  should  think  would  be  a  certainty.  The  free  coin- 
age of  silver  would  send  up  the  principal  articles  of  export  in  Java.  If 
I  may  be  allowed,  I  would  read  a  line  or  two  from  Mr.  Van  den  Berg's 
report:  "With  silver  quoted  a  45(1.  per  ounce  standard  in  the  London 
market,  the  par  of  exchange  between  London  and  Batavia  would  move 
from  12f.,  the  actual  rate,  to  16Jf.  per  pound  sterling,  in  case  free  coin- 
age of  silver,  either  for  the  whole  realm  or  for  the  Indian  possessions 
only,  were  again  allowed  by  the  home  government.  Thus  exporters 
would  be  enabled  to  pay  36  per  cent  more  than  at  present  for  all  the 
sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  etc.,  they  buy  from  the  planters,  and  without  any 
rise  of  prices  in  the  consuming  markets  our  local  prices  for  exports 
would  go  up,  say:  for  sugar,  from  8fl  to  10.80f.  per  pecul;  for  coffee, 
from  40f.  to  64f.  per  pecul;  for  indigo,  from  4f.  to  5.40f.  per  pecul;  tor 
tea,  from  0.50f.  to  0.67^.  per  percul,  etc.,  etc.,  a  rise  more  than  suflBcient 
to  remove  the  evil  effects  of  the  crisis  under  which  agricultural  enter- 
prise in  Java  is  actually  suffering.^ 

1445.  But  that  has  also  been  going  on  in  India;  experience  has  shown 
that  hitherto  neither  wages  nor  prices  have  substantially  gone  up,  not- 
withstanding the  fall  in  silver  and  the  depreciation  of  the  rupee.  How- 
ever, you  think  in  Java  there  would  be  a  rise  of  prices  and  wages! 

1446.  Mr.  Courtney.  The  two  sets  of  phenomena  would  be  perfectly 
reconciled,  if  you  took  the  hypothesis  that  there  had  been  no  fell  in 
silver,  but  that  there  had  been  a  rise  in  gold! 

1447.  Chaibman.  But,  supposing  that  the  silver  prices  of  products 
and  wages  rose  in  Java,  would  exports  be  stimulated,  or  would  the 
situation  be  just  what  it  was  before! — I  think  it  would  give  a  great 
impetus  to  erecting  new  mills,  for  instance,  and  increasing  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  and  coffee.    T  think  it  would  be  bound  to  do  that. 

1448.  Then  why  would  it  be  more  profitable;  suppose  the  gold  price 
to  remain  the  same,  you  get  more  silver,  but  then  you  have  to  pay 
higher  wages  and  spend  more! — Oh,  that  is  exactly  the  argument  on 
the  other  side;  you  have  to  pay  more  for  your  imports,  of  course,  sugar 
machinery  would  cost  much  more,  everytMng  imported  would  cost  much 
more,  and  that  is  the  line  which  is  generally  taken  up  in  Java  on  the 
subject. 

1449.  That  is  to  say,  by  those  who  contend  that  it  would  not  stimulate 
exports! — 

1450.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  Who  are  the  people  who  would  erect  sugar  mills 
and  machinery  in  Java;  are  they  Dutch  capitalists! — Dutch  capitalists 
principally. 

1451.  And  do  you  think  that  an  uncertain  and  possibly  falling  ex- 
change would  attract  them  to  increase  their  investments  in  Java?— 
Ko;  I  do  not.  Such  a  measure  would  be  against  the  fixing  of  money 
from  Holland  out  in  Java,  except  in  so  far  that,  if  the  change  were 
made  now,  the  money  could  be  sent  out  at  a  low  rate. 
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1452.  Yes;  but  would  not  the  free  coinage  of  Java  possibly  have  to 
be  carried  on  in  the  face  of  a  still  lower  price  of  silver! — Oh;  of  course 
that  might  be. 

1453.  Sir  Thomas  Farreb.  What  would  Java  get  in  exchange  for 
her  increased  exports! — In  the  shape  of  imports. 

1454.  Assuming  that  you  had  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  exports  were 
stimulated^  what  would  Java  get  in  return  for  those  exports! — 1  sui>- 
pose,  if  it  increased  the  general  proRi)erity  and  brought  a  greater  flow 
of  money  into  the  countay,  it  would  bring  a  greater  expenditure  on 
imports. 

1455.  But  would  not  that  check  imports!— Well,  of  course,  imports 
would  rise  in  price. 

145'».  She  might  get  silver,  might  she  not! — ^Well,  I  could  not  say  aa 
to  that. 

1457.  Chairman.  If  the  imports  rose  in  price  as  much  as  the  exports, 
there  would  be  no  balance  of  advantage,  would  there! — The  exports 
exceed  the  imports  now,  and  one  would  suppose  they  would  still  more 
largely  exceed  the  imports  in  such  a  case.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the 
question  of  free  coinage  of  silver  in  Java  is  likely  to  come  up;  the  gap 
now  between  the  actual  price  of  silver  and  the  price  at  which  it  is  fixed 
there  in  relation  to  gold  is  so  large,  that  it  would  be  too  much  of  a 
revolution  to  attempt  at  once  to  make  the  change.  The  6f&cial  inter- 
ests alone  are  so  great — the  ofQcials  in  Java  have  their  salaries  fixed 
on  that  gold  basis,  and  their  pensions— that  they  would  never  agree 
to  have  such  a  change  made.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  which 
will  ever  be  really  brought  up  in  relation  to  Java. 

1458.  Do  you  think  that,  owing  to  a  continually  fluctuating  exchange, 
the  trade  is  relieved  of  dif&c^ties  from  which  it  would  otherwise 
suffer! — Undoubtedly  from  a  merchant's  point  of  view  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  have  a  fixed  rate  of  exchange,  or  so  far  fixed  that  the 
fluctuations  can  not  be  beyond  a  little  on  either  side.  There  is  a  sta- 
bility in  the  rate  of  exchange. 

1459.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  To  what  extent  does  the  exchange  fluctuate,  can 
you  tell  us! — It  is  only  a  question  of  a  percentage  each  way;  you  see 
it  can  not  be  more  than  it  costs  to  make  a  remittance  in  coin,  which  is 
only  the  freight  and  the  insurance  on  it,  the  coin  used  in  Holland  and 
Java  being  identical. 

14G0.  But  that  remittance  of  coin  is  always  from  Holland  to  Java! — 
Not  always;  of  late  it  has  been  going  back  to  Holland.  There  is  a  flow 
one  way  or  the  other  generally  going  on,  and  that  keeps  the  rate  of 
exchange  steady ;  it  cannot  go  beyond  the  cost  of  remitting  coin.  When 
once  it  goes  to  a  certain  point  it  is  cheaper  to  remit  coin  home  or  bring 
coin  out. 

1461.  Chairman.  Except  that  you  can  not  always  get  the  coin,  can 
you! — Oh,  you  can  always  get  the  coin. 

1462.  But  the  coin  always  goes  one  way! — Oh,  no. 

1463.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Itgoesbackwardsandforwards!— Itgoes 
backwards  and  forwards. 

1464.  And  the  silver! — Only  silver  coin  is  sent;  very  often  it  never 
even  goes  into  circulation.  The  packages  come  out  and  go  back  just  as 
they  have  arrived  without  having  been  opened. 

1465.  The  packages  of  silver! — The  packages  of  silver  coin;  yes. 

1466.  Mr.  CuRRtB.  But  a  great  part  of  the  exports  are  on  Govern- 
ment account! — A  considerable  proportion  of  the  exports  of  cofi'ee  and 
tin  are  Government  exports. 

1467.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  And  the  silver  goes  backwards  and  for< 
B.  Mis.  23 ^16 
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wards  as  coined  silver  at  the  gold  price  and  not  as  ballion  t — ^As  coined 
silver. 

1468.  At  the  high  ratio? — ^Yes;  at  the  high  ratio;  and  that  is  what 
keeps  the  exchange  for  bills  as  steady  as  it  is. 

1469.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  Well,  but  then  that  would  not  affect  the  trade 
between  Java  and  England,  for  instance,  would  it,  because  Java  could 
not  remit  to  this  country  this  coined  silver! — Ob,  no. 

1470.  But  the  great  export  of  sugar  is  to  England  is  it  not,  from 
Javaf — No;  it  is  financed  principally  in  England. 

1471.  It  is  not  consumed  in  England! — It  is  not  chiefly  consumed  in 
England;  it  is  financed  principally  by  bills  on  London,  but  the  sugar 
is  not  consumed  here,  except  to  a  limited  extent.  But,  as  to  what  you 
were  mentioning  just  now,  one  cannot  remit  Dutch  coin  to  England, 
but,  by  remitting  it  to  Holland,  you  can  buy  a  bill  there  on  London, 
so  that  you  can  get  it  in  the  same  way.  It  is  practically  remitting 
gold;  you  have  always  got  your  gold  value. 

1472.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  And  then  in  Holland  there  is  gold 
which  can  be  bought,  is  there  not,  for  remittance  to  England  t — I  think 
so.  Holland  is  exactly  in  the  same  x)osition  as  France,  I  think,  if  I  am 
not  wrong. 

1473.  But  there  is  a  reserve  of  gold  there  which  can  be  obttiined  in 
some  fashion  or  another! — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1474.  Sir  Reginald  Welby.  You  say  the  natives  of  Java  do  find  a 
difficulty  in  getting  coin  to  pay  their  taxes;  therefore,  at  the  present 
moment,  it  can  hanlly  be  said  that  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  circulating 
silver  coin! — ^There  is  plenty  of  coin  in  the  country,  I  should  say,  but 
it  does  not  come  into  their  hands;  that  is  to  say,  although  they  are 
well  off  as  regards  food,  as  a  rule  there  is  a  want  of  cash. 

1476.  A  want  of  silver  t — ^A  want  of  money, 
1476.  Coint — Yes,  or  bank  notes. 
The  witness  withdrew. 


MB.  STEPHEH  A.  BALU  CALLED  IN  AlID  EXAKOHEB. 

1477.  Chairman.  Mr.  Ralli,  your  firm  of  Messrs.  Balli  Brothers  have 
large  business  transactions  with  India t — ^Yes,  my  lord. 

1478.  And  have  had  for  many  years! — For  many  years. 

1479.  Both  in  the  way  of  exporting  goods  firom  this  country  to  India 
«nd  importing  Indian  produce! — And  importing. 

1480.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  produce  that  you  import! — ^That  we 
import  from  India! 

1481.  From  India! — ^We  import  from  India  wheat,  seeds  of  all  qual- 
ity, cotton,  jute^  indigo,  rice,  saltpeter,  gunnies,  shellac,  and  several 
other  minor  articles. 

1482.  Those  you  have  named  are  the  principal! — ^Yes. 

1483.  And  then  what  do  you  send  to  India! — We  send  Manchester 
goods,  metals,  and  petroleum. 

1484.  In  the  carrying  on  of  your  business  with  India,  have  you  ex- 
perienced difficulty  owing  to  the  fluctuations  which  have  taken  place 
in  recent  years,  more  particularly  in  the  rates  of  exchange! — ^No,  my 
lord. 

1485.  Have  you  taken  any  special  steps  to  avoid  those  difficulties!— 
Yes. 

1486.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  steps  taken!— When  in  1873  the 
demonetization  of  silver  by  the  German  Government  took  place,  we 
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took  immediate  steps  not  to  have  in  India  any  rupee  assets  which  were 
not  secured  by  sterling.    We  took  them  in  1873. 

1487.  And  have  you  continued  that  practice? — Until  now. 

1488.  Are  the  goods  that  you  export  to  India  exported  by  you  for 
sale  there,  or  on  orders  from  India! — Both.  The  business  is  principally 
done  on  orders  from  and  to  India  and  Europe,  as  well  as  from  and  to 
India  and  America. 

1489.  As  regarils  the  order  from  India,  do  you  think  that  that  busi- 
ness is  at  all  affected  by  the  uncertainty  as  to  exchange! — The  orders 
sent  from  India  for  Manchester  goods,  metal,  and  petroleum  from 
America! 

1490.  Yes! — No,  we  take  steps  to  secure  the  exchange. 

1491.  But  do  you  think  that  the  uncertainty  of  what  the  exchange 
will  be  at  a  subsequent  date,  when  the  goods  arrive  in  India,  affects  at 
all  the  extent  of  business  or  the  orders  given! — It  does  not  affect  the 
extent  of  our  business  at  all,  because  we  buy,  for  instance,  now  in  Man- 
chester, goods  to  be  <lelivered  in  Manchester  three  or  four  months  hence, 
to  arrive  in  India,  say,  six  months  hence.  Well,  immediately  the  bus- 
iness is  done,  the  forwai'd  exchange  is  secured  either  by  purchase  for- 
ward of  produce  or  from  the  banks. 

1492.  Our  attention  has  been  caUed  to  a  memorial  by  certain  native 
traders  at  Kurrachee,  in  which  they  state  that  their  business  has  been 
very  much  paralyzed  owing  to  the  great  fluctuations  in  exchange! — 
Tes,  I  know  that  memorial. 

1493.  You  are  acquainted  with  it! — Yes,  but  we  attach  very  little 
importance  to  such  memorials.  You  can  get  them  very  easily;  the 
reason  why  this  memorial  was  sent  was  because  the  exchange  in  1890 
rose  considerably,  consequently  the  prices  of  Manchester  goods  fell  in 
proportion,  the  natives  had  not  secured  the  exchange,  and  in  conse- 
quence they  met  with  losses. 

1494.  Then  the  losses  and  difficulties  would  be  inevitable,  unless  the 
exchange  were  secured! — ^It  is  the  system  which  we  have  always  fol- 
lowed since  1873;  we  keep  ourselves,  as  far  as  practicable,  square;  that 
is  at  no  time  were  we  to  a  material  extent  either  long  or  short. 

1495.  And  do  you  find  it  practicable  to  cover  yourselves  com- 
pletely ! — Perfectly. 

1496.  Bat,  supposing  the  risk  to  be  avoided  by  an  exchange  opera- 
tion, that  is  owing  to  the  risk  being  taken  by  some  one  else  ! — Well, 
that  is  not  our  business. 

1497.  But,  then,  if  the  risk  is  taken  l^  somebody  else,  you  must  pay 
them  something  for  taking  that  risk! — Certainly,  and  it  is  acalculation 
in  the  cost;  we  calculate  whatever  we  have  to  pay  in  the  cost  of  the 
goods  which  we  buy  and  sell. 

1498.  Then  this  expense  of  avoiding  the  risk  must  add  to  the  cost  of 
the  goods! — ^It  is  a  very  slight  expense,  if  any;  very  slight,  because 
we  can  buy  produce  forward,  and  we  can  buy  and  sell  exchange  for- 
ward at  the  banks  at  about  the  same  price  as  the  present  exchange 
Sometimes  there  is  a  slight  loss;  sometimes  there  is  a  slight  profit. 

1499.  Do  you  think  that  the  decline  in  silver  has  increased  production 
in  India! — ^I  do  not  think  there  can  be  two  opinions  upon  that  point; 
that  is  an  evident  thing.  No  man  who  has  any  practical  experience 
of  India  and  of  the  export  trade,  of  the  business  in  the  interior,  can 
have  any  doubt  whatever  that  the  decline  in  silver  and  the  decline  in 
exchange  have  materially  conduced  to  the  great  development  of  the 
export  trade. 

1500.  Why  do  you  think  the  decline  in  silver  has  contributed  so  much 
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to  tbe  development  of  the  trade  t — ^For  an  obvious  reason,  that,  the 
lower  silver  is,  the  lower  is  the  rate  of  exchange;  when  other  things 
remain  the  same,  we  can  afford  to  give  higher  prices  in  mpees  to  bay 
our  produce. 

1501.  That  is  to  say,  India  can  aflPord  to  givet — ^Yes,  we  exporters 
can  afford  to  give  to  the  native  much  higher  prices  than  previously, 

1502.  Higher  rupee  prices! — Higher  rupee  prices,  yes. 

1503.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  goods  that  are  exported  fromlndia 
to  England! — Yes. 

1504.  But  the  suggestion  has  been  made  in  some  qifarters  that  the 
effect  of  the  fall  lias  been  to  enable  the  Indian  producer  to  take  the 
same  rupee  price,  and  therefore  that  the  result  has  been  to  lower  the 
gold  price  of  Indian  products! — Prices  in  rupees  now  are  higher  than 
what  they  were  when  the  exchange  was  at  2«.,  and  for  some  goods 
much  higher. 

1505.  What  are  the  principal  products  that  have  a  higher  rupee 
price  than  they  had! — I  have  not  the  table  before  me;  but  if  you  take 
the  various  products  of  India,  you  will  find  that  the  rupee  prices  of  most 
of  the  produce  are  now  higher  than  what  they  were  when  the  exchange 
wa^  at  2«.,  because  the  selling  gold  price  has  not  iallen  so  much  as  the 
price  of  silver  and  the  rate  of  exchange. 

1500.  Has  not  the  fall  in  some  products  been  as  great  !  Take  wheat, 
for  example.  The  gold  price  of  wheat  has  fallen  as  much  as  the 
exchange,  has  it  not  ! — Well,  the  gold  price  of  wheat  now  is  30«.,  for 
argument  sake,  instead  of  50«.  previously;  but  I  must  say  that  freight 
has  declined  considerably;  that  the  railway  rates  from  the  interior  to 
the  seaboard  have  also  declined  considerably;  and  these  two  items, 
added  to  the  great  decline  in  the  exchange,  have  enabled  us  exporters 
to  pay  ftill  prices  in  rupees  to  the  natives  for  their  wheat. 

1507.  Mr.  Currie.  May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Ealli,  this:  You  say  that 
exports  have  been  stimulated  first  by  cheap  silver! — Yes. 

1508.  And  then  by  low  freights  and  increased  railway  flEtcilitiest — 
Yes;  decreased  railway  carriage. 

1509.  To  which  of  these  two  causes  do  you  attribute  the  greatest 
effect  upon  the  exports! — ^To  the  decline  in  silver  certainly^  because 
the  decline  in  silver  has  been  from  2«.  to  1«.  Sd. 

1510-11.  Sir  Thomas  Farreb.  Do  you  think  that  a  depreciating 
currency  is  good  for  the  industry  of  a  country!  Do  you  think  that,  for 
instance,  in  this  country  we  should  largely  increase  our  exports  and 
our  trade  by  depreciating  our  currency! — I  am  not  prepared  to 
answer  that  question.  I  only  give  you  my  experience  as  regards 
India. 

1512.  Mr.  Currie.  But  might  it  not  be  argned  that  it  is  the  low 
freights  and  the  increased  railway  facilities  that  have  had  the  effect 
upon  exports! — Partly. 

1513.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  And  yon  think,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  alteration  in  exchange  discourages  imports! — ^Into  India! 

1514.  Yes!— No. 

1515.  If  it  has  an  effect  one  way,  it  ought  to  have  an  effect  the  other, 
ought  it  not! — Sir  David  Barbour,  the  finance  minister  of  India,  wrote 
some  years  ago  that  exports  in  India  make  imports.  I  quite  agree 
with  that.  When  you  give  to  the  native  a  full  price  in  rupees,  the  na- 
tive makes  a  profit:  his  profit  enables  him  to  buy  imports. 

1516.  But  a  smaller  quantity  of  imports!— Besides,  during  the  last 
20  years  the  gold  price  of  imports  to  India  has  very  much  decreased. 
For  instance,  Manchester  goods  were  bought  on  a  basis  of  Sd.  for 
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American  middling  cotton.  American  middling  cotton  was  worth  a 
few  months  ago  S^d.  It  is  now  worth  4}^.,  and  the  prices  of  Manches- 
ter goods  have  followed  the  decline  in  cotton.  Copper  was  worth  be- 
tween 80Z.  and  1001. ;  it  is  worth  now  46L  Therefore,  the  native  who 
gets  a  full  price  in  rupees,  and  who  is,  as  we  know  from  all  the  ac- 
counts we  get  from  our  agents  in  the  interior,  decidedly  prosperous, 
can  atford  to  buy  imports  with  the  profit  which  he  makes  by  his  produce. 

1517.  Chairman.  But,  if  he  gets  more  rupees,  those  rupees  are  worth 
so  much  less  than  they  were!— Not  to  the  native,  no.  The  natives  in 
India  feed  on  rice.  Their  expenditure  to  clothe  themselves  and  to  house 
themselves  is  exceedingly  trifling,  and  the  extra  number  of  rupees  which 
he  gets  is  nearly  all  profit. 

1518.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  Do  they  not  buy  copper  vessels! — Yes,  when 
they  are  wealthy. 

1519.  But  then  it  would  take  more  rupees  to  buy  copper! — No,  be- 
cause copper  has  declined  from  80/.  and  100/.  to  46/. 

1520.  Chairman.  Yes,  but  that  is  an  accident  that  arises  from  other 
causes,  and  not  from  the  fall! — Oh,  yes. 

1521.  If  there  had  been  no  fall  from  causes  in  connection  with  tliis 
in  the  produce  imported  into  India,  which  the  native  buys,  the  native, 
though  he  got  more  rupees,  would  have  been  able  to  buy  no  more! — 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gold  price  of  imports  to  India— all  the 
principal  imports  to  India — has  fallen  very  materially. 

1522.  As  regards  the  wheat  trade;  that  came  into  existence,  did  it 
not,  after  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal! — Principally,  yes. 

1523.  What  is  the  most  important  of  Indian  exports! — The  most 
imi>ortant  Indian  export,  I  should  say,  certainly,  is  the  wheat  and  seed 
trade. 

1524.  Is  the  cotton  very  large! — Yes,  there  is  a  large  exportation 
from  Bombay;  but  now  cotton  is  consumed  locally  in  India:  by  the 
Bombay  mills  to  a  very  large  extent. 

1525.  As  regards  the  prospects  for  the  future  of  production  of  silver 
and  gold,  do  you  think  that  the  silver  is  hkely  to  go  on  largely  increas- 
ing in  relation  to  gold! — We  have  for  a  long  time  past  taken  great 
trouble  to  make  inquiries  whether,  at  the  present  price  of  silver,  more 
Bilver  will  be  produced  than  the  requirements  for  coinage  and  for  the 
arts;  but  up  to  now,  although  we  made  our  inquiries  in  the  best  quar- 
ters, it  has  been  impossible  for  us  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  conclusion. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  silver  fell  to  42d.  in  the  American  silver 
Western  States,  most  of  the  mines  were  closed,  and  we  know  that  from 
various  articles  which  have  appeared.  Therefore,  we  are  not  prepared 
at  all  to  say  whether  silver  is  likely  to  decline  further  or  whether  it  is 
likely  to  improve,  and  I  think  that  no  one  can  form  an  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

1526.  You  are  aware  of  the  proposal  that  ha«  been  made  to  adopt  a 
gold  standard  in  India,  although  maintaining  a  silver  currency! — Yes, 
my  lord.  Would  you  allow  me  to  add  to  my  evidence  a  few  words 
there! 

1527.  Yes,  certainly! — ^There  is  no  doubt  that  the  gold  production  in 
South  Africa  is  fast  increasing.  This  year  it  will  be  about  five  millions 
sterling,  and  we  have  the  best  authority  to  say  that  the  minimum  in- 
creaae  during  the  next  five  years  will  be  at  least  at  the  rate  of  one 
million  a  year.  That  is,  in  five  years'  time  all  the  probabilities  are  that 
the  gold  production  in  South  Africa  will  be  more  than  10  millions  ster- 
ling. Therefore,  as  we  see  evident  signs  of  a  large  increase  of  the  pro- 
duction of  gold,  and  as  no  one  can  say  that,  at  the  present  reduced 
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value  of  silver,  more  silver  can  be  produced  than  the  requirements  for 
coinage  and  art,  our  decided  opinion  is  that  things  in  India  ought  to 
remain  as  they  are  now,  as  the  exchange  may  by  natural  causes  rise 
hereafter. 

1528.  Should  you  say  that,  as  a  general  rule,  stability  of  the  stand- 
ard is  not  an  important  element  in  considering  whether  it  is  a  desirable 
standard  or  not! — Yes,  it  is  of  some  consideration,  but  I  do  not  see  that 
the  measures  proposed  will  establish  stability  in  the  currency.  Our 
opinion  is  that  they  will  not. 

1529.  Even  if  you  were  to  adopt  the  gold  standard  and  close  the 
mints,  and  fix,  as  is  proposed,  a  ratio  for  the  rupee! — ^No;  decidedly 
not. 

1530.  Would  you  favor  the  committee  with  your  reasons  for  saying 
that  that  would  not  give  stability! — Yes,  I  believe  that  the  closing  of 
the  mints  against  private  coinage,  with  the  adoption  of  a  gold  stand- 
ard, with  or  without  gold,  may  have  very  disastrous  results.  First, 
the  natives  hold  a  very  large  quantity  of  ornaments  which,  Irom  time  to 
time,  when  they  wish  to  make  money  out  of  them,  they  take  to  the 
mints,  and  by  paying  a  seigniorage  of  two  per  cent  they  turn  into  ru- 
pees. Now,  if  free  coinage  be  stopped,  and  the  exchange  goes,  say,  to 
Is.  6d,y  silver,  according  to  all  probabilities,  owing  to  the  great  dimi- 
nution of  demand  from  India,  will  decline;  and  if  when  exchange  is  at 
Is.  6d.y  silver  can  be  laid  down  in  India  at  Is.,  when  the  natives  may 
want  to  exchange  their  ornaments  into  rupees,  instead  of  being  enabled 
to  do  so  by  paying  the  small  seigniorage  of  two  per  cent,  they  will  have 
to  submit  to  a  loss  of  about  31  per  cent.  The  mints  have  been  open  in 
India  to  free  coinage  for  a  very  long  time  past,  and  the  natives  reckon 
upon  being  able  to  exchange  silver  against  rupees  with  the  above  two 
per  cent  seigniorage.  Therefore,  as  soon  as,  by  artificial  means,  instead 
of  their  loss  being  only  two  per  cent,  the  loss  is  increased,  say  for  ar- 
gument's sake,  to  30  per  cent,  they  will  say  that  they  have  been  de- 
li-auded  of  the  difference  by  the  Indian  Government.  Secondly,  the 
land  tax  is,  according  to  our  information,  renewed  every  30  years,  ex- 
cept in  Bengal,  where  it  is  permanent.  It  is  paid  in  rupees.  When 
the  natives  see  that  the  rupee,  owing  to  the  closing  of  the  mints  to  free 
coinage,  has  increased  in  value,  whereas  silver  has  decreased,  as 
among  them  there  are  professional  agitators  who  are  very  clever  men, 
they  will  be  taught  to  say  that  they  have  been  defrauded  by  the  In- 
dian Government,  we  may  see  a  no-rent  agitation,  and  the  Government 
would  have  then  to  deal  with  a  most  important  question. 

1531.  But,  supposing  that  the  rupee  were  raised  to  something  less 
than  the  ratio  which  existed  at  the  time  the  tax  was  fixed,  there  would 
be  no  real  wrong,  would  there! — No,  but  the  native  will  say,  ^'  l!fow  the 
rupee  is  worth  Is.Sd.,  and  you  have  a  contract  with  me  to  pay  me  in 
rupees,  and  I  can  buy  rupees  by  taking  silver  to  the  mint  andturningit 
into  rupees  on  paying  you  only  two  per  cent." 

1532.  But  las*;  year  it  was  worth ! — One  shilling  and  fourpence. 

1533.  No,  up  to  Is.  Sd. ! — One  shilling  and  fouipence  last  year. 

1534.  Well,  the  year  before  last  it  was  up  Is.  8d.! — Up  to  Is.  Sd. 

1535.  Well,  if  it  were  fixed  at  something  like  an  average,  I  do  not  say 
that  you  may  not  be  right,  that  there  would  be  variation ;  but  there 
would  be  no  real  wrong  dime,  would  there! — Well,  you  have  to  deal 
with  the  natives  who  will  tell  you  :  "Whereas  previously  you  took  from 
me  two  per  cent  to  turn  my  silver  into  rupees;  now,  instead  of  two  per 
cent,  you  take  20  or  30  per  cent;  therefore,  it  is  a  breach  of  contract, 
and  we  have  been  defrauded  by  the  Indian  Government, 
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1536.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  And  is  there  not  a  third  reason  why  the 
alteration  suggested  should  do  harm  to  the  people  of  India  according 
to  your  view,  namely,  that  to  stop  the  depreciation  of  the  rupee  would 
injure  the  iDdian  export  trade  ;  is  not  that  your  view — I  want  to  get  it 
from  yout — Oh,  what  you  wish  to  ascertain  from  me  is,  suppose  that 
the  exchange  was  to  go  up  to  la.  6<2.,  whether  the  development  of  the 
export  trade  may  not  be  arrested. 

1637.  Chairman.  Yest — Well,  1  believe  it  wiU. 

1538.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  And  tliat  is  a  third  evil. 

1539.  Mr.  Currie.  May  I  ask  you  this:  You  say  that  the  native  of 
India  would  agitate,  and  would  resent  any  artificial  fixing  of  the  value 
of  the  rupee  t — Yes. 

1540.  But  how  would  he  like,  for  instance,  the  doubling  of  the  salt 
taxf — ^The  salt  tax?  I  must  t^ll  you,  gentlemen,  that  we  are  not  experts 
in  these  matters;  we  are  only  practical  men  dealing  with  imports  and 
exports  and  with  the  Indian  exchanges.  I  had  to  make  inquiries  lately, 
and  I  am  informed  that  the  salt  tax  was  materially  reduced  some  years 
ago,  and  lately  it  has  been  somewhat  increased.  My  informants  tell 
me  that,  as  the  Indian  people  are  now  prosperous,  they  could  bear  an  in- 
crease in  the  salt  tax.  They  also  tell  me  that,  when  the  land  tax  expires 
in  certain  provinces  (and  every  year  in  some  provinces,  I  am  informed, 
the  land  tax  expires  and  is  renewed),  on  the  renewal  of  the  land  tax 
8ome  increase  might  be  made. 

1541.  But  I  do  not  quite  follow  why  the  particular  alteration  that 
joa  speak  of  should  create  political  dissatisfaction.  Surt^ly  the  only 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  would  be  that  it  would  take  more  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  native.  He  has  no  sentimental  view,  has  he,  as  to  the 
free  coinage  of  the  rupees — you  argue  that  he  would  feel  it  in  his 
pocket? — ^Yes;  exactly. 

1542.  But  would  not  he  feel  the  increase  of  the  salt  tax  and  the  land 
tax  in  his  i)Ocket;  and  why  should  one  produce  political  discontent  and 
the  other  not? — Every  increase  of  taxes  in  the  most  prosperous  nation 
brings  discontent.  For  instance,  if  here  you  were  to  double  the  income 
tax,  we  should  be  very  much  dissatisfied  ourselves,  but  that  would  not 
mean  that  we  could  not  pay  double  income  tax. 

1543.  Chairman.  You  admit,  of  course,  that  the  Government  of 
India  must  make  both  ends  meet? — ^Yes. 

1544.  And  that  the  continued  fall  of  the  rupee  does  involve  the  diffi- 
culty that  they  have  to  find  the  means  of  doing  so? — Certainly;  but 
the  Indian  finances  during  late  years  have  been  very  prosperous.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  during  the  last  three  years  the  Indian  Government 
has  expended  in  public  works,  principally  irrigation  works,  12,000,0001. 
sterling,  without  making  a  loan;  therefore,  up  to  now,  the  finances  of 
India  have  been  very  prosperous. 

1545.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  constant  exchange  variations  are 
calculated  to  diminish  the  investment  of  British  capital  in  India? — As 
lar  as  we  are  concerned,  we  have  not  certainly  diminished  investments 
which  we  have  been  making  in  India,  because  Indian  investments  pay 
a  much  higher  rate  of  interest  than  English  investments,  and  there- 
fore we  can  afford  to  run  the  risk. 

1546.  Has  not  the  extension  of  railways  been  somewhat  checked, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  which  some  feel  in  increasing  their  gold  obliga- 
tions?— ^The  construction  of  railways  in  India? 

1547.  Yes. — I  am  not  prepared  to  answer,  because  I  have  not  studied 
that  question. 

1548.  You  would  agree  that  it  is  natural  that  the  Indian  Government 
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should,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  unwilling  to  increase  its  gold 
obligations  f — ^Well,  I  am  prepared  to  tell  you,  gentlemen,  what  I  think 
will  be  the  remedy,  when  the  time  comes  that  the  Indian  Government 
can  not  make  both  ends  meet. 

1549.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  it. — I  should  see  whether  the 
revenue  can  not  be  increased  by  other  means;  by  the  salt  tax,  by  in- 
crease of  the  land  tax,  and  other  means;  but,  if  I  saw  that  the  deficit 
could  not  be  covered  by  such  increased  taxation,  then,  rather  than 
tamper  with  the  currency  of  India  and  diminish  the  confidence  felt  by 
the  natives  in  the  rupee,  I  would  tax  all  imports  and  exports,  and  put 
at  the  same  time  an  excise  duty  on  the  production  of  the  Indian  mills 
for  home  consumption.  I  have  spoken  to  several  friends  of  mine  who 
are  in  the  Indian  trade,  and  who  are  certainly  experts  in  that  trade, 
who,  like  ourselves,  have  a  great  interest  that  there  should  not  be  any 
duty  on  the  exports  and  the  imports;  and  the  opinion  of  these  gentle- 
men, whom  I  consider  the  most  competent  men  in  London,  is  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  much  better  to  impose  duties  on  the  exportation  and 
importation,  including  an  excise  duty  on  the  production  of  the  mills 
for  the  home  consumption,  than  to  tamper  with  the  currency,  such 
duties  being  kept  only  so  long  as  they  are  absolutely  necessary. 

1550.  Are  you  acquainted  at  all  with  the  circumstances  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  gold  standard  in  Java  and  the  results  which  have  fol- 
lowed!— We  do  not  do  business  with  Java  and  Sumatra;  but  there  is 
this  great  difference,  that  the  silver  currency  in  these  countries  can  be 
sent  to  Holland  and  exchanged  for  gold.  If  therefore — ^which  I  do  not 
believe  for  one  moment— Her  Majesty's  Government  is  disposed  to 
allow  us  to  exi)ort  the  rupees  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  exchange 
them  for  gold  at  a  certain  rate  of  exchange,  then  the  position  would  be 
the  same  as  the  position  of  Holland  with  Java  and  Sumatra. 

1551.  But  is  it  the  case  that  in  Holland  itself  you  can  exchange  any 
amount  of  silver  guilders  that  you  please  for  gold! — So  I  am  told.  I 
am  told  that  you  can  ship  the  silver  guilders  ^om  Sumatra  and  Java, 
have  them  sent  to  Holland,  and  exchanged  for  gold. 

1552.  But  not  to  any  extent! — Well,  that  is  the  law.  If  Her 
Majesty's  Government  makes  a  similar  law,  the  question  is  settled. 

1553.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  But  exports  will  surely  be  checked  then,  accord- 
ing to  your  theory,  even  if  that  were  done! — ^Yes;  the  higher  the  ex- 
change, the  lesser  will  be  the  development  of  Indian  exports. 

1554.  If  a  low  exchange  makes  the  export,  then  exports  would  be 
checked! — Yes,  the  higher  the  exchange,  of  course  the  lesser  the  tend- 
ency to  the  development  of  the  trade,  ^s  I  said,  Sir  David  Barbour  has 
written  that  exports  make  imports,  and  that  is  certainly  true  of  India. 

1555.  Sir  Eeginald  Welby.  We  have  had  evidence  that  silver  can 
not  be  exchanged  for  gold  in  Holland! — ^I  am  very  much  surprised  to 
hear  that. 

1556.  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you  would 
desire  to  add  any  observations! — I  may  add  this,  that  it  is  very  likely 
that,  if  the  free  coinage  be  stopped,  the  amount  of  silver  going  to  India 
and  bought  there  not  for  coinage,  which  amounts  now  to  between 
1,000,000;.  and  1,500,000/.,  may  be  increased  to  3,000,000L  or  4,000,000/. ; 
but  that  the  balance  of  the  trade,  which  is  so  much  in  favor  of  India, 
may  be  reversed,  and  in  that  case  the  Government  will  not  be  able  to 
sell  their  Council  bills. 

1557.  Sir  Thomas  Faerer.  I  do  not  quite  understand  you;  do  you 
say  that  the  current  ot  metal  would  be  reversed? — The  current  of  the 
trade. 

1558.  The  current  of  silver  to  India  would  be  reversed! — ^No;  the 
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current  of  the  trade.  N'ow,  there  is  a  very  large  difference  between  the 
exportation  and  importation.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  excess  of  the ' 
exports  over  the  imports  to  the  gold-using  countries  is  10,000,000i. 
sterling,  and  to  the  silver-using  countries  16,000,000^.  sterling.  There- 
fore the  export  trade  of  India  with  the  silver-using  countries  will  be 
very  much  aft'ected  by  a  rise  in  the  exchange,  when  at  the  same  time 
silver  is  likely  to  decline. 

1559.  Mr.  CURRIB.  But  when  you  say  silver-using  countries,  Mr. 
Kalli,  you  do  not  mean  that  India  receives  silver  in  exchange  for  all 
her  products  from  those  countries,  do  yout — For  the  opium  and  the 
goods  tliey  send  to  China  and  Japan  they  receive  some  silver,  but 
principally  bills  on  England. 

1500.  The  gi-eater  part  of  what  they  receive  is  surely  not  in  the  form 
of  silver! — ^They  receive  some  silver. 

1561.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Is  the  operation  you  are  now  speaking 
of  due  to  the  fact  that  so  much  silver  will  not  be  imported  into  India; 
is  that  what  you  meant — ^What  I  say  is,  if  the  free  coinage  is  stopped, 
of  course  the  silver  which  will  be  imported  into  India  will  be  very  much 
reduced;  but  what  I  think  is  that  the  importation  of  silver  which  is 
used  in  India  for  ornaments,  and  which  is  estimated  now  at,  say, 
1,000,000Z.  to  1,500,000/.— it  is  about  one-seventh  of  the  import— will 
increase;  because  when  the  natives  see  that  silver  is  so  much  cheaper 
than  the  rupee,  instead  of  having  rupees  for  ornaments,  which  they 
have  now,  they  will  buy  silver.  What,  however,  may  also  happen  is 
that  the  natives,  having  lost  confidence  in  the  rupee,  will  want  to 
exchange  their  holdings  for  gold,  and  a  great  panic  will  be  the  conse- 
quence. 

1562.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  one  question  with  regard  to  your  former 
evidence.  We  have  heard  from  some  manufacturers  that  they  have 
made  a  contract  forward,  as  you  say  you  make  yours,  for  the  payment  of 
a  given  price  at  a  particular  day  by  a  native  merchant.  The  exchange 
rises  in  the  meantime;  the  other  native  merchants  who  have  not  made 
forward  contracts  are  able  in  consequence  to  buy  the  same  goods  with  a 
smaller  amount  of  rupees;  and  consequently  the  person  with  whom  the 
first  manufacturer  has  made  his  contract  is  not  able  to  perform  it,  and 
the  Lancavshu'e  manufacturer  loses  in  consequence.  Has  anything  of 
that  kind  come  to  your  notice! — Certainly,  in  1890  we  lost  12,000/.  by 
making  allowances  to  our  native  buyers  forward;  but  this  will  take 
place  equally  under  other  circumstances.  Suppose  now,  for  instance, 
you  make  contracts  in  Manchester,  selling  at  the  same  time  the  goods 
in  India,  and,  though  the  currency  is  staple,  the  price  in  Manchester 
declines  afterwards  20  or  30  per  cent,  you  will  be  exactly  in  the  same 
position. 

1563.  It  is  only  one  element  amongst  many t — One  element  amongst 
many. 

I  must  add  to  my  evidence  that,  as  I  have  put  in  my  statement,  I 
think  that  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  Government  towards  all  European 
oflicials  receiving  their  pay  in  rupees  has  been  decidedly  unfair,  accord- 
ing to  our  notion;  that  their  pay  ought  to  have  been  increased  because 
part  of  it  must  be  remitted  to  England  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their 
families.  As  a  matter  ol  fact  several  years  ago  we  have  dealt  in  this 
way  with  our  European  employes  in  India  receiving  their  salaries  in 
rupees.  We  allow  them  on  half  their  salary  the  diflterence  between  the 
average  telegraphic  exchange  of  the  year,  and  1«.  and  T^c?.,  and  they 
are  all  satisfied,    (rovemment  should  have  acted  in  a  similar  way. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned  till  Saturday,  November  19th,  1892,  at  11  a.  m. 
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[AT  THE  INDIA  OFFICE,  WHITEHALL,  8.  If.] 
SIXTH  DAY.— SATURDAY,  19th  NOVEMBER,  189a. 

Present:  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Herschell,  the  lord  high  ehancellor, 
the  chairman,  presiding;  The  Right  Hon.  Leonard  Henry  Courtney, 
M.  p.  5  Sir  Thomas  Henry  Farrer,  babt.  ;  Sir  Reginald  Earle  Welby,  G-. 
c.  b.;  Lieutenant-General  Strachey,  o.  s.  i.;  Mr.  Arthur  Godley,  0.  b.; 
Mr.  Henry  Waterfield,  0.  B.,  secretary. 

MB.  WILLIAM  FOWLEB  CALLED  IN  AHB  EXAMIHEB. 

1564.  Chairman.  You  have  given  considerable  attention  to  currency 
questions,  Mr.  Fowler! — Yes. 

1565.  And  you  are  aware  of  the  difBiculties  which  have  been  experi- 
enced by  the  Government  of  India  financially,  owing  to  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  silver  and  the  conse<iuent  fall  of  the  rupee! — Yes. 

1566.  Have  you  considered  the  remedies  which  have  recently  been 
suggested  as  desirable  by  the  Indian  Currency  Association! — I  have 
seen  a  long  speech  from  Mr.  Mackay,  and  I  have  considered  those 
remedies,  which  I  understand  to  be  three  j  that  is  to  say,  first,  stopping 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  India;  the  second,  I  understand,  to  be  the 
establishment  of  a  gold  standard,  either  with  or  without  a  circulation 
of  gold.  That  I  understand  to  be  what  are  the  three  remedies — or 
rather  two  remedies — that  are  suggested. 

1567.  Mr.  Courtney.  Is  not  the  free  coinage  of  gold  an  essential 
part  of  his  scheme! — I  was  not  aware — I  have  seen  it  put  both  ways, 
so  I  have  put  it  in  that  alternative  way. 

1568.  ])e  facto  no  gold  currency  might  be  established,  but  the  poten- 
tiality of  freely  coining  gold  is,  I  understood,  an  essential  part  of  his 
scheme! — Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  refer  to  Mr.  Mackay  alone,  but  I 
have  seen  it  suggested  in  both  ways,  and,  therefore,  I  mentioned  it; 
but  I  do  not  myself  understand  how  a  gold  standard  could  possibly 
work  without  a  gold  circulation.    But  that  is  another  point. 

1569.  Chairman.  As  regards  the  8topx)age  of  free  coinage,  do  yon 
think  that  there  would  be  any  danger  in  such  a  step! — I  think  it  would 
be  extremely  dangerous. 

1570.  Would  you  give  your  reasons!— My  chief  reason  is  this,  that 
I  think  it  must  give  rise  to  great  fear  amongst  all  holders  of  silver  in 
India,  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  which  perhaps  they  would  not 
ftQly  understand,  the  Government  were  afraid  of  silver  as  a  circulation, 
and  were  going  to  give  it  up;  and  knowing,  as  I  suppose  we  all  admit, 
the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  natives  with  regard  to  questions  of 
money,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  stoppage  of  free  coinage  might 
produce  a  great  alarm  amongst  them,  and  that  of  itself  would  be  a 
very  serious  matter  if  they  felt  as  if  their  coins  were  less  valuable  on 
account  of  such  an  operation,  it  not  being  a  reduction  of  value  arising 
from  commercial  causes,  but  from  an  action  of  the  Government,  the 
reasons  for  which  they  would  not,  I  believe,  understand  in  the  least, 
because,  as  I  am  told,  the  rupee  is  a  rupee  now,  as  it  always  has  been, 
in  India,  and  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  valuable  as  it  ever  was 
to  the  ordinary  holder. 

1571.  Supposing  the  free  coinage  of  silver  were  stopped,  but  the 
Government  were  to  coin,  we  will  say,  the  amount  which,  on  an  aver- 
age, had  been  coined  during  a  certain  preceding  period,  would  the 
same  danger  arise,  do  you  think! — Well,  I  think  that  we  must  look  at 
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it  a  little  on  the  question  of  principle  also.  It  seems  to  me  that  to 
have  a  standard  money,  without  free  coinage  of  that  money,  is  con- 
trary to  all  acknowledged  principles  of  monetary  legislation,  and  I 
think  such  a  step  would  be  more  dangerous  in  India  even  than  it 
would  be  in  England,  because  of  the  poverty  of  the  people  and  their 
general  want  of  ^ucation,  and  their  extreme  sensitiveness  with  regsird 
to  all  questions  of  money,  they  being  a  saving,  not  to  say  a  hoarding, 
people,  and  hoarding  their  property  not  only  in  the  form  of  coins,  but 
very  largely  in  the  form  of  silver  ornaments.  I  think  it  would  be  ex- 
extremely  dangerous  to  give  the  idea  that  the  Government  were  going 
to  give  up  silver  as  money,  and  as  the  money  of  India.  You  know 
what  the  native  newspapers  are,  how  active  they  are,  and — well,  I  sup- 
pose one  might  almost  say — wanting  in  much  consideration  for  the 
Government  in  the  things  they  say;  and  I  fear  that  it  would  be  an  ex- 
treme danger  to  the  rupee,  and  to  silver  generally,  and,  as  I  have  put 
it  somewhere  else,  it^  would  be  a  blow  at  silver — aimed  at  silver  by  the 
greatest  user  of  silver  in  the  world.  That  is  the  general  view  that  I 
have  taken  of  it. 

151'2.  Bo  you  think  that  its  effect  upon  the  silver  market  wcmld  be 
serious  t — I  think  it  might  be  very  serious.  I  think  that  was  gone  into 
in  the  final  report  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Commission  in  1887  a  good 
deal,  at  page  55,  paragraph  176.  1  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to 
refer  to  it  now,  but  I  think  it  might  have  a  very  serious  effect  upon  the 
market  for  silver. 

1573.  Do  you  think  that  the  value  of  the  rupee  would  be  certain  to 
be  raised  by  such  a  restriction? — I  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  how 
that  would  be.  The  idea  I  have  had  about  the  market  has  been 
this.  Now,  you  can  send  silver  to  India  freely,  banks  or  anybody  can 
send  silver,  knowing  that  when  it  gets  there  it  can  be  coined  into 
rupees.  Then,  of  course,  you  could  not  send  it  with  a  certainty  of  a 
free  market  for  it;  the  Government  might  not  be  coining  at  the  time 
any  large  amount;  the  Government  might  not  be  willing  to  buy  it. 
Only  yesterday  I  saw  a  very  large  merchant  connected  with  India,  and 
he  was  mentioning  this,  which  he  thought  a  very  important  point.  Take, 
for  instance,  last  year.  The  trade  last  year  between  China  and  India — 
China  sent  in  silver  3,900,000, 1  think  it  was,  or  some  such  figure  of  tens 
of  rupees.  Now,  if  the  Chinese  thought  the  market  was  uncertain,  it 
would  be  a  very  serious  injury  to  that  trade.  I  mentioned  the  matter 
also  to  the  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  banks.  He  said,  ^^Anything 
like  such  a  proposal  as  you  have  mentioned  would  cause  complete  dis- 
location of  the  trade  between  China  and  India,  and  also  between  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  India.''  And  I  think  that  is  a  very  serious 
consideration  for  the  Indian  Government,  because,  as  we  all  know,  the 
trade  between  China  and  India  is  one  of  vast  importance  to  India  at 
this  moment. 

1574.  Is  there  a  considerable  trade  between  India  and  the  Straits 
Settlements! — The  amount  of  silvei*  sent  last  year  was  about  1,500,000 
tens  of  rupees;  but  I  think  a  good  deal  of  that  may  have  been  sent  to 
the  Straits  Settlements  from  other  countries,  with  orders  to  send  it  to 
India. 

1575.  It  may  have  been  one  means  of  China  paying  India? — China 
sends  direct;  not  from  the  Straits  Settlements.  You  will  find  in  the 
statistical  abstract  they  are  put  separately,  and  I  believe  it  is  an  en- 
tirely distinct  trade.  The  silver  from  China  to  India  was  3,620,769 
tens  of  rupees,  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  1,294,705. 

1576.  Lieut  Gen.  St&aohey.   That  was  in  1890-'91;  the  previous 
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year  it  was  much  less! — ^It  varies  very  mucli;  but  it  is  always  a  large 
and  important  trade. 

1677.  Chairman.  The  silver  seems  to  have  been  only  of  a  consider- 
able amount  in  1890--'91f — The  previous  years  are  much  less. 

1578.  Well,  inconsiderable  almost;  the  previous  year  is  Kx.  182,000t — 
No,  I  beg  your  pardon,  not  according  to  my  figures. 

1579.  1890-'91,Rx.  1,294,705;  the  year  after  that  Ex.  47,478!— Ac- 
cording to  the  Statistical  Abstnict,  page  226,  the  previous  year  was 
Rx.  931,464,  the  previous  vear  to  that  Rx.  l,93i<,553,  the  previous  year 
to  that  it  was  Rx.  1,627,842. 

1580.  Whence  is  that?— The  last  Statistical  Abstract,  page  226. 

1581.  But  the  imports  from  what  countries! — "Value  of  treasure 
imported  into  British  India"  by  sea,  "  distinguishing  countries  whence 
imported,  in  'tens  of  rupees."' 

1582.  Mr.  CouBTNBY.  They  give  the  total;  not  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments!— Yes. 

1583.  Chairman.  What  is  the  amount  from  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments!— ^The  Straits  Settlements  is  quite  small,  except  the  last  year. 
That  is  quite  right;  but  China  is  the  one  that  they  lay  most  stress 
upon.  I  think  the  Straits  Settlements  must  have  been  exceptional  last 
year. 

1584.  Yes,  it  evidently  was! — But  the  Chinese  trade  is  really  the 
important  trade  in  the  matter.  You  asked  me  about  raising  the  value 
of  the  rupee.  Of  course  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  say  whether  it 
would  rise  or  not;  but,  if  I  am  right  that  the  market  for  silver  would 
be  aft'ected,  I  think  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  rupee  would 
be  raised  in  value  permanently.  The  natives  would  desire  to  get  rid 
of  the  rupees,  and  it  would  not  tend  to  increase  the  value  of  them. 

1585.  If  you  think  the  rupee  was,  as  you  say,  the  rupee  still,  would 
there  be  any  desire  to  get  rid  of  them! — As  long  as  things  go  on  as 
they  are,  they  have  no  desire  to  get  rid  of  them;  but,  if  tlie  Govern- 
ment show  a  want  of  conlidence  in  the  rupee  by  refusing  to  coin  for 
everybody,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  what  the  con- 
sequences would  be.  I  am  not  going  to  predict  exactly ;  I  could  not;  but 
I  am  afraid  that  the  consequeiices  would  be  very  injurious  to  the  posi- 
tion of  silver  in  the  world.  It  seems  to  me  to  show  an  entire  want  of 
confidence  in  silver  by  the  Government,  and  it  is  contrary  to  all  the 
principles  of  dealing  with  standard  money.  I  have  been  much  found 
fault  with  by  some  people  by  being  what  they  call  "a  gold  bug,''  and 
always  wanting  to  cry  up  gold.  I  feel  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  think 
silver  is  most  important  in  the  currency  of  the  world.  I  desire  to  do 
nothing  that  would  injure  the  position  of  silver. 

1856.  By  loss  of  confidence  in  silver,  do  you  mean  in  the  prospects 
and  future  of  silver! — Yes;  the  prospects  in  the  future,  I  mean;  the 
general  value  of  silver  in  the  world.  The  action  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment will  be  watched  by  everybody. 

1586.  But  is  it  possible  to  avoid  a  feeling  of  loss  of  confidence  in  sil 
ver,  when  silver  has  been  continually  declining  in  value  as  it  has!— 1 
do  not  know  that  the  native  has  any  reason  to  lose  confidence  in  silver. 
Certainly  the  official  has.  He  has  to  send  money  to  England;  but,  at 
regards  the  native,  I  do  not  see  that  he  has  any  reason  to  find  fauls 
with  silver ;  in  fact,  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the  prices  of  everything 
in  silver  in  India  have  been  a  great  deal  more  stable  than  prices  in  gold 
in  Europe.  Therefore  I  do  not  see  why,  at  the  present  moment,  the 
native  should  have  any  want  of  confidence  in  silver.  It  answers  every 
purpose  to  him,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  hard  on  him  if  the  Gov- 
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emment  should  try  to  injure  the  property  which  he  holds.    That  is  the 
view  that  I  have  taken  of  it. 

1588.  But,  so  far  as  he  held  coined  rupees,  if  any  step  taken  by  the 
Government  raised  the  value  of  those  rupees  in  comparison  with  gold, 
it  ^s^ould  equally  raise  the  value  of  all  he  had  hoarded,  would  it  not! — 
If  it  had  that  effect,  it  might  raise  the  value  internationally,  but  not  to 
him  as  an  individual  in  the  country. 

1589.  But  would  it  make  any  difference  unless  it  affected  pricest — 
Well,  it  might  affect  prices.  1  am  not  going  to  prophesy  whether  it 
would  or  would  not  I  think,  too,  to  attempt  to  cause  a  scarcity  of 
coin  by  an  artificial  action  of  the  Government  is  contrary  to  all  princi- 
ple and  very  dangerous.  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  about;  you 
do  not  know  what  the  effect  would  be;  no  human  being  could  say;  but 
I  believe  that  meddling  with  the  coinage  of  currency  by  Government 
is,  as  a  rule,  an  euormus  mistake. 

1590.  Mr.  Courtney.  There,  you  are  going  away  from  the  special 
point,  I  think t — ^Tliis  is  a  meddling  with  the  currency. 

1591.  True;  but  I  thought  that  Lord  Herschell  was  asking  you  as  to 
the  possible  eflect  of  the  change  upon  the  rupee  as  in  the  hand  of  the 
peasant! — Well,  T  admit  that,  unless  it  altered  prices  it  might  not 
have  any  material  effect,  except  as  causing  an  alarm  and  making  him 
feel  want  of  confidence  in  silver,  because  the  Government  had  set  him 
an  example  of  want  of  confidence  of  silver.  We  know  how  these 
things  start.  Alarm  might  be  taken  by  some  of  the  large  holders — the 
great  Rajahs — and  spread  down  from  them  to  the  people,  and  this  idea, 
I  think,  would  very  likely  be  diffused  by  the  newspapers. 

1592.  Chairman.  Jfow  turn  to  the  question  of  practicability,  and 
the  effect  of  a  gold  standard  without  gold  in  circulation;  what  have 
you  to  say! — ^I  regard  that  as  also  another  blow  at  silver  practically, 
because  it  is  saying  to  all  the  world  they  have  lost  confidence  in  sil- 
ver, and  tliey  are  going  to  take  to  gold.  I  do  not  know  how  anybody 
could  regard  it  in  any  other  light  than  that.  That  is  the  first  impres- 
sion that  it  would  give,  I  think,  to  any  mind. 

1693.  Do  you  suppose  that  there  is  now  more  silver  coined  than  is 
necessary  for  circulation  in  India? — I  am  not  aware  of  that.  1  have 
seen  it  stated  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  coin  in  India,  but  I  do  not 
know;  I  can*not  say  that  on  any  authority. 

1594.  But,  if  the  circulation  is  not  redundant,  and  if  the  Government 
keep  the  circulation  sufficient,  why  should  there  be  such  a  serious  fall 
in  silver  by  an  operation  of  this  description,  if  as  much  silver  would  be 
wanted  for  India  as  was  wanted  before? — I  do  not  know  that  I  look  at 
it  quite  in  that  light.  I  have  thought  of  it  in  this  way.  Why  should  the 
Government  want  another  standard;  why  should  they  lose  faith  in  sil- 
ver as  the  Indian  standard?  And,  looking  at  it  from  the  Indian  point  of 
view,  leaving  for  the  moment  aside  the  question  of  the  officials  or  the 
mere  Government  of  India  itself,  I  do  not  see  why  you  want  any  other 
standard.  You  have  got  a  standard  that  is  more  stable,  from  the  mere 
price  point  of  view,  than  the  European  standard  j  why  should  you 
want  another  standard?  You  are  setting  up  a  rival  metal  against 
silver. 

1595.  Supposing  it  were  put  in  this  way,  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  trade  of  India  is  with  gold-standard  countries? — Yes. 

1596.  And  that  the  trade  is  hampered  and  rendered  more  difficult 
and  inconvenient  by  a  difference  of  standard,  where  the  ratio  is  con- 
stantly changing,  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
India  to  have  the  same  standard  as  the  countries  with  which  she  mostly 
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deals;  what  would  you  say  to  that! — Nobody  has  ever  proved  that  the 
trade  of  India  is  injured  materially  by  this,  that  1  have  seen.  The  ex- 
ports have  gone  on  increasing,  and  it  is  said,  and  I  think  with  some 
justice,  that  the  low  exchange  helps  the  export;  but  it  is  a  very  re- 
markable thing  that,  though  the  low  exchange  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
adverse  to  the  operation  of  importing  goods  from  England  to  India, 
the  proportionate  increase  of  the  imports  from  England  to  India  is 
greater  than  from  India  to  England,  and  the  increase  has  been  very 
steady,  and  the  trade  is  prosperous  as  a  whole.  The  trade  that  is  not 
prosperous  and  is  troubled  is  the  trade  of  England,  but,  even  as  re- 
gards the  trade  of  England,  the  amount  that  we  send  to  India  has 
increased  very  largely.  As  I  said  just  now,  the  proportionate  increase 
of  our  exports  to  India  is  greater  than  the  proportionate  increase  of 
exports  from  India  to  England. 

1597.  Are  you  speaking  there  of  quantity  of  goods? — Of  values. 

1598.  But  is  it  gold  values,  or  silver  values! — In  tens  of  rupees.  I 
take  them  from  this  book. 

1599.  Yes;  but  then  the  same  number  of  tens  of  rupees  would  repre- 
sent a  lower  gold  value  now! — Yes;  I  think  you  will  have  the  same  in 
goods.  In  regard  to  quantities,  there  is  a  very  considerable  increase 
in  the  quantities  of  goods  we  send,  and  greater  in  proportion  than  there 
is  in  the  export  from  the  other  side.  The  reason  of  that  is  not  verj' 
clear;  but  the  mercantile  people  that  I  have  spoken  to  say  that  the 
real  reason  is,  that  we  are  able  to  send  our  goods  now  at  such  extraor- 
dinarily cheap  rates,  that  the  Indian  people  will  have  them;  and, 
though  that  of  course  lessens  the  profits  as  regards  our  manufactures 
here,  it  is  a  very  important  consideration  that  India  is  taking  so  very 
much  of  our  goods,  notwithstanding  aU  the  adversecircumstances ;  and, 
if  we  were  to  raise  the  rupee  by  the  action  of  Government,  it  is,  I  think, 
very  probable  that  the  exports  of  India  to  England  would  be  reduced, 
materially  reduced,  and  therefore  the  power  of  India  to  pay  for  our 
goods  would  be  reduced,  and  I  can  not  see  how  the  trade  of  India  could 
be  in  any  way  improved  by  it. 

1600.  It  would  seem  that,  if  you  compare  1868-'69  with  1891-'92,  the 
imports  into  India  have  gone  up  from  36,000,000  tens  of  rupees  to 
66,000,000  tens  of  rupees.  If  you  take  those  both  at  the  exchange  of 
the  year,  it  would  in  sterling  be  that  they  have  gone  up  from 
34,000,000^.  to  46,000,0001.!— Which  is  that! 

1601.  That  is  the  imports  into  India! — ^The  imports  into  India!  Yes, 
I  have  it  here.  Between  1881-'82  and  1890-'91  an  increase  from 
46,992,084  to  69,034,900,  page  206  of  the  Statistical  Abstract,  and  on 
the  other  side  the  exports  are  an  increase  of  81,901,960  to  100,135,722. 
Therefore  the  proportion  is  much  larger  of  the  increase  of  the  hn-port 
than  of  the  exjwrt. 

1602.  Well,  if  you  take  those  in  sterling,  what  was  the  first  year  you 
gave!— 1881-'82. 

1603.  1881-^82;  if  you  take  those  in  sterling,  at  the  rate  of  exchange 
of  the  year,  it  will  be  from  67,000,000^.  sterling  to  75,000,000^  for  the 
exports,  and  for  the  imports  from  38,0o0,000i.  to  52,000,000Z. !— It  can  not 
make  any  diff*erence  in  the  proportion,  whether  you  are  putting  it  into 
sterling  or  not;  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  proportionate  increase. 

1604.  It  would  alter  the  proportion,  would  it  not,  whether  you  took 
the  tens  of  rupees  or  the  sterling! — Well,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
materially  alter  it:  it  might  slightly  alter  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
would  materially  alter  it.    I  did  not  speak  of  the  actual  amounts,  but 
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I  think  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  imports  have  increased 
proportionately  more  largely  than  the  exports. 

1605.  Now,  supposing  that  you  were  to  adopt  the  gold  standard,  Ax- 
ing a  certain  ratio  between  the  rupee  and  the  gold  standard,  and  adopt- 
ing free  coinage,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  the  rupee 
stable  at  that  ratio! — ^Then  the  question  is,  first,  what  ratio  would  you 
adopt,  is  it  not;  because  it  is  quite  an  arbitraiy  matter  what  the  ratio 
is  to  be.  If  you  take  the  real  value  of  the  rupee  in  exchange,  that  we 
understand;  but  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  valuation  fixed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  very  first  question  is,  what  is  to  be  the  ratio?  Whether 
you  could  maintain  it  is  another  question  entirely;  but  my  greatest 
difficulty  is  what  is  to  be  the  valuation,  on  what  principal  you  are  going 
to  value  the  rupees  as  against  gold.  Now,  of  course,  there  is  no  valu- 
ation as  against  gold.  As  between  the  Indian  natives  it  does  not  arise ; 
but,  if  you  once  start  a  gold  standard,  you  almost  inevitably  must  have 
to  fix  something  or  other  as  to  the  value  of  the  rupee.  And  then  you 
asked  me,  "Can  you  keep  it  up! "  Well,  I  think  that  is  a  question  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  answer,  and  it  would  depend  upon  circumstances 
that  none  of  us  can  foresee.  But  I  think  one  thing  is  quite  clear,  that, 
if  it  led  to  a  rapid  rise  of  the  prices  of  all  things  in  India  in  silver, 
everybody  who  held  rupees  would  feel  as  though  they  had  been  hardly 
used,  because,  if  the  trade  is  going  on  well,  and  if  prices  have  not 
materially  changed  in  India  in  rupees  for  the  common  people,  if  those 
prices  did  change  against  them  they  would  feel  that  they  were  very 
hardly  used  by  the  Government,  and  not  from  any  commercial  rea^son 
whatever.  If  you  could  show  that  the  present  rate  of  the  exchange 
ruined  the  trade  of  India,  it  might  be  a  very  different  question,  but  it 
does  not:  nobody  says  that  it  does. 

L606.  Supposing  the  ratio  to  be  fixed  a  little  above  the  market  ratio 
between  silver  and  gold,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  quite  see  why  prices 
should  go  up  in  India! — WelL  because  you  would  require  more  rupees 
to  pay  for  a  given  amount.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  it  would  work. 
I  think,  sometimes,  there  would  be  two  prices  in  India  if  you  had  a 
gold  standard,  one  a  silver  price  and  one  a  gold  price;  and  I  think  that 
a  man  would  say:  "I  will  take  one  price  if  you  give  me  gold,  for  gold 
can  be  exported  to  all  the  world.  I  wiU  not  take  that  price  if  you  give 
me  silver,  because  silver  only  circulates  here,  and  I  can  not  send  it 
abroad."    It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  great  danger. 

1607.  But  he  can  not  now  send  his  silver  abroad  f — No,  but  what  I 
mean  to  say  is,  that  the  man  who  has  got  the  stuff  to  sell  will  want  a 
different  price  in  gold  than  in  silver,  if  you  bring  in  gold  as  a  rival 
standard  to  silver.  The  thing  is  perfectly  simple  as  long  as  yon  have 
one  standard  in  the  country;  if  you  bring  in  a  second  standard,  it 
seems  to  me  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  great  confrision.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  could  say  exactly  how  it  would  work.  We  are  speak- 
ing now  of  what  Mr.  Courtney,  I  think,  called  "an  absurdity" — a  gold 
standard  without  a  gold  currency. 

1608.  Mr.  GouBTNET.  I  do  not  know  that  I  said  anything  to  indicate 
an  opinion  one  way  or  another? — I  thought  you  did  in  the  first  remark 
you  made.  I  gathered  that  you  thought  that  to  have  a  gold  standard 
without  a  gold  currency  would  be  an  absurdity.  You,  my  lord,  asked 
me  a  question  as  to  the  change  of  prices,  which  I  thmk  is  extremely 
difficult  to  answer,  but  I  think  the  tendency  would  be  to  damage  the 
position  of  silver  and  to  make  silver  less  ui^le  in  the  country  than  it 
now  is,  and  having  a  less  value,  and  therefore  prices  in  silver  would 
tend  to  rise  more  tiian  they  would  from  the  natural  course  of  trade. 
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1609.  Chairman.  Have  the  fluctuations  in  our  standard,  which  you 
have  described,  resulted  in  people  getting  things  more  cheaply  than 
they  used  to  get  them! — They  have,  undoubtedly,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  has  arisen  from  the  question  of  our  standard;  there  we  come  to 
another  point. 

1610.  But  the  Indian  has  not  had  that  advantage? — ^No,  he  has  not 
had  that  advantage;  but  we  are  always  told — it  seems  to  me  a  very 
curious  thing — we  are  always  told  that  we  have  suffered  so  much  from 
falling  prices  and  the  appreciation  of  gold.  Well,  if  that  be  so,  we 
ought  to  rejoice  at  the  depreciation  of  the  rupee,  1  suppose,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  Indian  would. 

1611.  Do  you  think  that  India  would  benefit  by  having  a  gold  stand- 
ard?— Well,  I  have  said  just  now  that,  as  far  as  1  can  understand,  the 
tendency  as  regards  the  trade  of  India  would  be  bad;  it  would  be 
injurious  to  her  trade.  I  suppose  the  idea  is  to  get  the  rupee  as  near 
par  as  we  can — the  old  par. 

1612.  No,  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  suggested,  so  much  as  the  expedi- 
ency of  fixing  it  at  some  point  or  other,  so  as  to  prevent  its  going  down 
indefinitely! — Well,  to  whatever  extent  you  raise  the  rupee,  and  it  is 
almost,  1  suppose,  admitted  by  every  one  that  they  wish  to  have  it  put 
at  a  moderate  tigur^ — not  too  low — to  whatever  extent  you  raise  it, 
you  discourage,  1  think,  the  exports  of  India,  and  thereby  damage  the 
trade  of  India. 

1013.  Supposing  you  fixed  it  at  the  market  ratio  at  the  time  of  fixing 
it,  so  that  it  would  not  raise  it  at  all,  but  would  only  deal  with  the 
possibility  of  farther  fall;  what  should  you  say  then? — Well,  that 
would  remove  part  of  the  difiiculty,  but  then  you  have  the  point  that 
you  would  fix  the  loss  of  which  we  hear  so  much  as  regards  the  Indian 
government  at  a  very  high  figure.  I  do  not  see  exactly  what  you  gain 
then. 

1614.  Ton  gain  the  certainty,  it  is  suggested,  of  not  having  a  further 
loss? — ^As  regards  the  certainty,  I  think  there  is  an  enormous  exag- 
geration as  to  the  danger  of  fluctuations  as  regards  trade.  I  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  that  point,  and  I  think  the 
importance  of  fluctuations  is  greatly  exaggerated. 

1615.  But,  as  regards  the  Government,  you  would  not  question  that 
the  difficulty  is  considerable? — Of  course  the  difiiculty  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  considerable;  I  never  doubted  that  for  a  moment;  but  what  I 
think  we  have  to  consider  is  rather  the  people  of  India  than  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India,  for  this  purpose;  we  have  to  consider  this  mass  of 
people  and  this  enormous  circulation  of  rupees,  rather  than  the  mere 
question  of  the  Government  of  India.  I  want  to  make  some  observa- 
tions in  regard  to  the  Government  of  India  presently.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  much  better  to  rearrange  some  parts  of  the  finance, 
than  to  run  the  risk  of  doing  great  mischief  by  tampering,  if  I  may 
use  that  word,  with  the  currency  of  the  country.  !Now,  with  regard  to 
the  fluctuations,  I  quoted  before  the  commission  in  1887  some  words  of 
Mr  Goschen,  and  I  think  they  have  a  great  bearing  upon  what  you  have 
asked  me  now.  They  were  spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
12th  June,  1879,  and  it  is  curious  to  look  back  and  see  that  in  1879 
there  were  just  the  same  sort  of  complaints  that  are  going  on  now: 
falling  prices,  bad  business,  and  so  on,  and  also  this  great  fluctuation 
of  exchange.  Mr  Goschen  said,  "We  have  passed  through  a  period 
which  has  been  viewed  by  all  merchants  trading  with  India  with  re- 
gret and  alarm.  And  I  do  not  wish  to  minimise  these  causes  tor  regret, 
&,  on  the  other  hand,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  country  has 
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cimtiiiTially  done  a  prosperous  business  with  countries  subjected  to  no 
less  violent  fluctuations  in  their  exchanges.  Look  at  the  trade  with  the 
United  States  when  gold  was  at  an  immense,  but  ever-varying,  premium. 
Look  at  the  Bussian  exchanges,  utterly  without  stability;  and  the 
Austrian  exchanges.  Yet  England  has  not  failed  to  do  good  busi- 
ness with  the  countries,  nevertheless.''  And  he  might  have  said  the 
same  with  regard  to  South  America  at  large.  Look  at  the  Argentine 
Eepublic  and  Chili;  the  enormous  business  that  we  have  done,  with 
exchanges  continually  fluctuating.  I  do  not  say  that  the  fluctuations 
are  good;  but  I  say  that  the  evil  of  fluctuation  is  enormously  exagger- 
ated as  regards  the  trade  of  this  country. 

1616.  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  question  of  Java,  and  the  stand- 
ard that  was  fixed  there  in  1875? — I  have  read  something  about  it.  I 
suppose  you  have  seen  a  paper  which  has  been  sent  to  me  with  an  ex- 
tract from  a  report  oi  the  president  of  the  Bank  of  Java;  that  is  my 
only  information  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  seen 
that 

1617.  What  is  the  date  of  itt — The  date  of  the  letter  sent  home  is 
June,  1892. 

1618.  Yes,  but  the  date  of  the  report! — The  date  of  the  report  by  Mr. 
Van  den  Berg;  you  have  seen  Mr.  Van  den  Berg's  report  probably. 

1619.  Yes? — That  is  the  only  information  I  have,  except  a  passage 
in  Mr.  Barbour's  note,  and  it  is  rather  curious  as  coming  from  Mr.  Bar- 
bour. You  will  find  it  on  page  147  of  the  final  report  of  the  Gold  and 
Silver  Commission.  He  says,  '*The  feeling  of  depression  in  trade  has 
not  been  so  great  as  in  countries  using  the  gold  standard.  Nether- 
lauds  India,  where  the  gold  standard  was  adopted,  has  assuredly  not 
gained  by  the  change,  in  comparison  with  the  other  eastern  countries 
which  maintained  the  silver  standard."  That  is  from  Sir  David  Bar- 
bour, and  I  think  it  comes  with  great  force;  and  it  quite  confirms  what 
Mr.  Van  den  Berg  has  said  in  the  passage,  which,  apparently,  I  need 
not  quote,  because  it  is  familiar  to  you. 

1620.  Supposing  America  to  give  up  her  purchases  of  silver,  would 
you  adhere  to  the  view  expressed  as  to  the  expediency  of  India  taking 
any  of  the  steps  which  have  been  suggested  ! — I  have  thought  a  great 
deal  about  the  effect  of  that,  and  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  give  an 
opinion  much  worth  having  about  it.  I  think  the  tendency  must  be,  of 
course,  adverse  to  silver  at  first;  but  whether  it  will  cause  a  permanent 
depression  in  the  silver  mai  ket  is  a  question  of  extreme  difficulty.  I 
believe  the  action  of  America  has  done  the  silver  market  enormous 
mischief  in  this  way,  that  their  piling  up  such  a  quantity  of  silver  in 
America  has  raised  an  impression  that  they  might  at  any  moment  sell 
it,  and  try  and  get  rid  of  it,  and  damage  the  silver  market  irretrieva- 
bly. No  doubt  their  purchases  to  a  certain  extent  have  helped  the 
market.  I  have  met  two  Americans  who  know  thoroughly  what  they 
are  talking  about,  and  they  say  it  is  the  last  thing  they  would  think 
about;  that  they  would  not  sell  an  ounce  of  silver  if  they  repealed  the 
last  bill.  But  they  would  cease  to  buy  silver  and  to  burden  themselves 
with  an  increase  of  the  enormous  circulation  of  silver  certificates  that 
they  have  now. 

1621.  They  are  purchasers  now  of  a  very  considerable  proportion  of 
the  world's  production  ? — I  am  quite  aware  of  it;  but  I  do  not  think,  if 
I  am  right  as  to  the  principles  which  I  have  mentioned  with  regard  to 
to  the  currency  of  India,  that  we  ought  to  be  too  frightened  by  any 
fact  like  that.  If  we  are  on  the  right  basis  in  adhering  to  the  old  silver 
currency  in  India,  we  ought  not  to  be  too  much  alarmed.    I  am  sorry 
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to  say  I  am  pretting  an  old  man,  bnt  I  should  not  wonder  if  I  lived  to 
see  tbe  rehabilitation  of  silver,  although  that  may  be  a  very  sanguine 
view;  but  the  increases  which  are  now  beginning  in  the  production  of 
gold  in  Africa  are  very  important,  although  the  discoveries  of  silver 
are  also  very  great.  1  am  old  enough  to  recollect  when  people  were 
discussing  what  would  happen  to  the  sovereign  when  it  was  not  worth 
more  than  half  a  sovereign,  owing  to  the  discoveries  of  gold.  I  have 
seen  the  thing  now  just  the  other  way,  and  I  shall  live  perhaps  to  see 
what  I  saw  when  I  was  a  young  man.  I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
be  too  much  frightened  by  what  we  suppose  will  happen  if  America 
doep  this  or  that. 

1622.  But  a  sudden  large  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  would  create  an 
immediate  serious  difficulty  to  the  finances  of  India  at  present? — Yes, 
it  would,  no  doubt;  but  it  would  not  be  right  for  us,  I  think,  to  change 
the  currency  of  India,  and  perhaps  do  India  enormous  mischief,  because 
of  a  temporary  trouble  to  the  finances  of  the  government.  We  have  to 
consider  the  people  of  India,  I  think,  much  more  than  any  question  of 
this  kind. 

1623.  But  a  financial  difficulty  which  would  necessitate  additional  tax- 
ation to  a  considerable  amount  would  be  a  political  danger,  would  it  not, 
which  must  be  weighed  against  the  political  dangers  to  which  you  have 
alluded! — The  political  danger,  I  think,  of  in  any  way  injuring  the  cur- 
rency of  India  and  causing  alarm  about  it,  would  be  far  greater;  but 
that  is  a  question  of  extreme  difficulty,  no  doubt.  But  I  will  tell  you, 
I  feel,  having  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  Indian  budgets  when 
I  was  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  a  great  many  things  might  be 
done  with  regard  to  the  Indian  budget  to  reduce  this  difficulty  without 
going  into  this  unknown  land  of  changes  of  currency.  Now,  for  in- 
stance, there  are  large  sums  spent  every  year  on  public  works  out  of 
revenue  in  India  which  no  one  would  dream  of  so  paying  in  this  coun- 
try; and  no  one  is  told  that  there  might  be  great  economies  with  regard 
to  some  of  the  military  expenses  in  India,  which  would  be  of  great  im- 
portance. I  think  those  things  should  be  dealt  with  before  you  do  such 
a  thing  as  this,  which  is  so  apparently  uncertain,  and  may  be  so  dan- 
gerous to  the  people  of  India.  You  are  aware,  I  have  no  doubt,  that, 
in  my  view,  as  I  have  explained  so  fully  before  the  commission  in  1887, 
the  importance  of  these  monetary  questions  as  regards  the  prices  of 
things  is  greatly  exaggerated.  I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not  believe 
that  prices  depend  first  and  foremost  on  the  quantity  of  money  circu- 
lated, but  I  need  not  go  into  that  again,  I  think.  I  fully  explained  that 
point  when  I  was  before  the  commission. 

1624.  Yes.  Supposing  that  the  alternative  plan  were  adopted  of 
having  a  gold  standard  with  a  circulation  of  gold  in  the  currencry, 
would  the  observations  you  have  already  made  apply  to  that,  or  with 
some  modification? — I  think  the  principle  is  exactly  the  same.  Per- 
haps I  might  be  allowed  to  mention  one  thing  which  I  ought  to  have 
said  before,  as  to  what  Mr.  Kicardo  suggested  in  1816.  He  suggested 
having  bank  notes  payable  in  gold,  and  guaranteed  by  the  Govern- 
ment; and  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  scheme  should  be  adopted  for 
getting  rid  of  all  the  coins,  and  compelling  people  to  take  bank  notes. 
Well,  that  I  think  is  quite  out  of  the  question;  for  it  seems  to  me  that 
people  are  so  accustomed  to  using  coins  in  India  that  you  could  not 
possibly  make  that  revolution  by  any  means,  even  supposing  you  had 
the  most  ample  guarantees  that  the  paper  would  be  met  by  the  Gov- 
ernment; but,  when  you  come  to  the  question  of  a  gold  circulation, 
you  come  at  once  to  the  question  how  much  gold  you  want — what 
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amount  of  gold  would  be  required  in  order  to  keep  this  circulation 
going.  Now  we  have  sent  to  India  in  30  years  over  100,000,000L 
of  gold,  which  has,  apparently,  disappeared;  very  little  of  it  ever 
conies  back.  The  demands  for  gold  in  India  might  be  very  large, 
probably  would  be  very  large,  and  what  I  am  very  anxious  to  know  is 
where  the  gold  is  to  come  from,  suppose  we  have  a  gold  circulation  in 
India.  At  the  present  time  we  are  told  that  the  prices  of  everything 
in  Europe  have  fallen,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  gold.  What  would 
happen  then,  if  that  be  so— which  I  certainly  do  not  believe-r-but  on 
that  supposition,  what  would  happen,  supposing  we  had  to  send 
50,000,000/.  or  60,OO0,0OOZ.  to  start  the  gold  circulation!  Why,  on  that 
principle,  we  should  have  a  perfect  convulsion  in  this  country  and  all 
over  Europe.  In  fact,  while  I  do  not  believe  that  prices  have  been 
reduced  by  a  scarcity  of  gold,  I  am  quit«  sure  the  prices  would  be 
most  seriously  reduced  by  a  general  panic  and  alarm,  which  would  be 
caused  by  a  rapid  importation  of  gold  into  India  from  Europe  for  the 
purposes  of  currency.  Only  consider,  for  instance,  suppose  you  took 
20,0OO,O0OZ.  fh)m  England,  why  there  would  be  simply  nothing  left  in 
the  bank.  The  whole  of  the  credit  system  of  our  country,  which  is  so 
extremely  delicate  and  based  on  too  little  money,  would  be  convulsed 
and  almost  destroyed,  and  such  a  panic  would  arise  as  we  have  never 
had  in  the  history  of  this  country.  I  say  that  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  deal  with  this  gold  question  on  any  large  scale,  if  it  involves  send- 
ing gold  on  that  scale  to  India;  and  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  how, 
in  a  country  like  India,  you  could  start  a  gold  circulation  without  a 
very  large  amount  of  gold  being  sent  from  Europe;  so  that  I  think 
this  committee,  and  any  committee  sitting  in  this  city,  is  bound  to  con- 
sider not  only  the  effect  u]>on  India,  but  the  effect  upon  England,  and 
I  think  any  attempt  to  start  a  gold  standard  and  to  have  a  gold  circu- 
lation would  be  disastrous  in  its  influence  on  the  money  markets  of 
Europe.  That  is  a  point,  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  which  you  cannot  lose  sight  of  in  dealing  with  this  question. 

1625.  That  would  dei)end  upon  the  amount  which  was  required? — 
Yes,  exactly,  but  who  is  to  say  how  much  would  be  wanted!  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  prophesy,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  very  large  amount 
would  be  required  before  you  could  have  a  stable  circulation  of  gold  in 
India. 

1026.  In  Holland  the  amount  of  gold  is  not  very  large,  is  it! — I  am 
not  aware  of  the  exact  amount  that  they  have  thei'e. 

1627.  There  the  circulation  is  chiefly  the  guilder,  but  it  is  based  upon 
a  gold  standard! — But  then;  you  see,  in  India  you  have  not  got  the 
credit  system  that  they  have  even  in  HoUand;  you  have  not  got  the 
paper  system  that  you  have  here.  If  you  could  hold  a  fraction  of  gold 
as  we  do  in  this  country,  and  have  an  enormous  amount  of  credit,  bills, 
cheques,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  or  even  bank  notes,  the  thing  might 
be  easily  accomplished  J  but  you  cannot  depend  upon  doing  that  in 
India,  the  note  circulation  of  Indiabeing  absurdly  small  for  the  amount 
of  the  population. 

1028.  The  rupee  circulation! — ^Yes,  the  rupee  circulation.  I  think  I 
am  right  in  saying  it  is  about  22,000,000  tens  of  rupees  through  the 
whole  of  your  vast  population. 

1629.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Is  the  Austrian  demand  causing  any 
panic! — ISot  at  all,  because  they  are  very  careful  not  to  press  i\]nm  oiir 
money  market.  It  has  caused  some  demand,  but  there  is  no  extraor- 
dinary demand,  as  you  may  know  from  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  the 
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Bank  of  England  for  money  is  three  per  cent.,  which  in  the  month  of 
November  is  ratlier  extraordinary. 

1630.  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  gold  might  to  some  extent 
probably  be  provided  by  the  gold  coming  out  from  hoards  and  being 
taken  to  the  mint  for  coinage! — Some  people  say  it  would;  some  i>eo- 
ple  say  they  would  hoard  all  the  more.  I  do  not  know  what  to  think 
about  that.  I  think,  if  yon  offer  to  coin  gold  in  India  without  making 
it  legal  tender  or  trying  to  make  a  gold  standard  or  a  gold  circulation, 
if  you  simply  had  a  mint  at  Calcutta  coining  gold  freely  in  sovereigns 
or  half  sovereigns,  very  likely  large  iunounts  would  come  to  be  coined; 
but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  they  would  not  go  back  into  the  hoards 
as  soon  as  they  were  coined.  Mr.  Daniell  says  that  gold  is  a  favorite 
mode  of  circulation  in  India,  but  there  is  not  much  evidence  of  it,  as 
far  as  I  have  seen.  That  is,  people  like  gold,  but  then  they  like  it  tor 
the  purpose  of  locking  it  up.  It  is  evidK.nt  that  they  have  locked  up 
an  enormous  sum  in  the  last  50  years. 

1631.  Are  you  aware  that  anyone  who  wishes  it  now  can  obtain  coin- 
age of  his  gold  in  India? — ^But  what  is  the  coin  that  they  coin  there? 

1632.  Mohurst — I  was  not  speaking  of  moburs.  I  was  thinking  of 
sovereigns  and  half  sovereigns  marked  with  the  Queen's  head. 

1633.  Is  there  any  other  point  beyond  these  you  have  touched  ux>on, 
Mr.  Fowler,  upon  which  you  would  wish  to  give  us  information? — I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  anything  more  that  I  need  trouble  you  with. 
The  main  points  I  think  I  have  explained.  I  must  say  that  I  think 
most  strongly  that  any  alteration  such  as  is  indicated  might  be  very 
injurious  to  India  and  I  cannot  see  what  good  it  could  do  to  India.  I 
think,  as  regards  the  question  of  the  gold  standard,  you  have  to  con- 
sider almost  more  what  I  believe  woidd  be  the  certain  confosion  it 
would  give  rise  to  in  Europe. 

1634.  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  proposal  to  put  an  import  duty 
upon  silver,  by  way  of  raising  additionaJ  revenue? — Well,  I  have  seen 
it  discussed,  but  I  rather  hesitate  to  do  that  as  long  as  it  is  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country.  It  would  be  contrary  to  all  old  principles  with 
regard  to  money.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ftinction  of  Government  is 
to  fix  upon  a  certain  metal  and  coin  it  for  everybody,  and  let  it  come 
and  go  just  as  it  pleases  without  any  interference  whatever;  and  any 
of  those  attempts  to  galvanize  the  value,  as,  it  were,  of  any  of  the  cur- 
rent money  in  the  country  appear  to  me  to  be  mistaken.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  necessary  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  some  people 
have  suggested  that  India  might  enter  on  a  bimetallic  arrangement 
without  England.  I  confess,  of  course,  that  I  do  not  believe  in  that 
working  well  for  India,  because  I  do  not  believe  in  the  bimetallic  sys- 
tem working  well  anywhere.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  right  principle; 
but  many  people  who  take  the  same  view  that  I  do,  with  regard  to  the 
interference  with  the  currency  of  India  in  the  way  that  you  have  indi- 
cated to-day,  have  an  opinion  that  India  might  be  left  free  to  make 
her  own  bargain  with  regard  to  that  point.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  that 
would  require  the  gravest  consideration  before  it  was  done,  and  I  do 
not  think  anybody  could  possibly  tell  what  the  eitect  might  be  upon 
India  of  such  an  arrangement.  Personally,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  well 
known  that  I  regard  the  bimetallic  system  as  entirely  unsound  in 
principle,  and  therefore  not  good  for  any  country. 

1635.  Sir  Thomas  Fabreb.  You  adhere  most  strongly,  I  think,  to 
your  old  opinion  that  gold  is  the  proper  standard  tor  this  country? — 
Most  distinctly. 
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1636.  And  jou  are  entirely  against  any  proposal  for  altering  itt — 
Certainly. 

1G37.  And  you  would  say  that,  I  suppose,  with  regard  to  other  coun- 
tries which  have  adopted  ttie  gold  standard! — We  have  no  authority 
with  regard  to  them  at  all,  of  coarse, 

1638.  No,  we  have  no  authority;  but  I  wanted  just  to  get  at  your 
general  view  that  a  great  many  countries  have,  since  1872,  adopted  a 
gold  standard! — ^Yes. 

1639.  Do  you  think  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  that  they  should 
continue  to  have  the  gold  standard  which  we  have,  or  nott — Person- 
ally, you  know,  while  I  have  a  very  strong  feeling  about  the  proceed- 
ings of  our  own  country,  I  hesitate  to  give  a  very  strong  opinion  about 
other  countries.  I  do  think  some  countries  were  hasty  in  adopting  the 
gold  standard,  and  need  not  have  done  it.  I  greatly  doubt  whether 
Oermany  did  not  make  a  mistake  in  1871,  and  disturb  very  much  the 
currencies  ot*  the  world,  by  adopting  the  gold  standard  just  in  the  way 
she  did,  but  that  is  merely  a  question  of  opinion;  it  is  done,  and  we 
cannot  olter  it. 

1640.  That  being  done,  have  you  looked  forward  to  what  is  likely  to 
happen  in  the  fdture;  whether  you  look  forward  at  all  to  the  world 
adopting  a  gold  standard  at  some  time  hereafter,  or  whether  you  think 
things  will  always  continue,  soBie  countries  with  a  gold  and  some  with 
a  silver  standard! — ^I  hope  sincerely  that  we  shall  have  both  metals 
used. 

1641.  You  do  not  ever  look  forward  to  one  uniform  standard  for  the 
world! — I  do  not  think  the  world  would  gain  anything  by  it.  I  mean 
to  say  in  this  way,  that  I  think  there  are  many  countries  for  which  sil- 
ver is  most  stable;  far  more  stable  than  gold. 

1642.  For  the  standard,  or  for  the  cuiTency! — ^For  the  currency  of 
the  country. 

1643.  You  think  the  standard  and  the  currency  necessarily  go  to- 
gether!—Well,  of  course  you  might  have  a  bank-note  currency;  but 
then,  in  the  case  of  India,  it  is«  very  seiious  consideration^  how  yon 
can  arrange  it,  even  if  you  wish  to  do  it,  because  of  the  diflBculty  of 
carrying  on  that  gold  standard  without  a  gold  circulation,  and  you  have 
got  to  deal  with  such  a  peculiar  country,  a  country  addicteil  to  hoard- 
ing a  vast  mass  of  metal — ^the  difficulty  is  very  great  indeed.  You 
might  have  a  gold  standard,  and  these  rupees  might  be  regarded  as  so 
many  inconvertible  things;  that  is  what  some  people  have  suggested. 

1644.  I  only  wanted  to  get  at  your  view.  I  knew  you  were  so  very 
strong  as  regards  the  English  standard,  and  wanted  to  know  whether 
you  contemplated  the  possibility  of  that  standard  ever  becoming  a 
universal  one,  or  not ! — ^I  do  not  know  at  the  present  moment.  I  suppose 
there  is  hardly  gold  enough  in  the  world  to  create  a  universal  gold 
atandnrd. 

1645.  Kot  if  the  gold  is  to  be  used  for  the  currency;  but,  supposing 
it  were  possible  to  have  a  gold  standard  without  a  gold  currency,  would 
the  quantity  of  the  gold  make  a  great  difference!— No,  it  would  not;  in 
our  country,  for  instance,  we  might,  if  we  chose,  have  a  gold  standard 
and  comparatively  a  small  amount  of  gold.  We  do  use  a  great  quan- 
tity of  gold,  because  we  have  such  an  aversion  to  small  notes,  but  we 
might  have  a  very  large  amount  of  currency  with  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  gold. 

1646.  And  you  are  in  favor,  I  think,  or  you  used  to  be,  in  favor  of 
small  notes! — ^I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  have  them,  if  they  are 
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80  good  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  That  is  all  I  have  said.  I  do  not 
see,  on  principle,  why  we  should  not  have  them  as  long  as  they  are 
well  secured  by  an  abundant  gold  reserve. 

1G47.  Chairman.  If  you  regard  your  standard,  whatever  it  is,  as 
chiefly  a  measure  of  the  relative  value  of  commodities  rather  than  as 
the  actual  medium  of  exchange,  would  there  not  be  an  advantage  in 
having  the  same  standard  in  all  countries,  that  is  to  say,  the  same 
measure  to  which  you  refer  your  relative  values  t — I  should  think  there 
would,  if  it  could  be  arranged  ;  I  should  see  no  objection  certainly  to 
everybody  having  the  same  standard^  but  you  have  got  so  much  to  do 
before  you  can  have  it.  For  instance,  you  could  not  do  it  with  the 
present  supply  of  gold,  without  making  bank  notes  circulate,  in  coun- 
tries like  India,  to  an  enormous  extent.  It  would  not  be  x>oss]ble* 
And  then  you  can  not  do  it  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen ;  it  is  a  long  business. 
But,  if  you  come  to  the  abstract  question  whether  it  would  not  be  good 
for  the  world  to  have  the  same  standard  of  value,  I  should  say  it  would ; 
but,  in  the  present  imperfect  condition  of  things,  I  think  that  we  must 
expect,  and,  I  should  think,  wish,  that  silver  should  be  used  as  well 
as  gold.  If  silver,  for  instance,  were  demonetized  over  the  whole  world, 
there  must  be  involved  an  enormous  loss  to  someone. 

1648.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Are  we  quite  clear  what  is  meant  by 
that  word  "  demonetized  f' — Well,  I  mean,  ceasing  to  be  legal  tender 
in  tiie  currency  of  great  countries. 

1649.  The  currency  is  different;  the  chairman  has  put  a  distinction 
between  the  currency  and  the  standard! — What  we  are  talking  of  to- 
day is  India,  and  practically  it  is  the  currency  as  well  as  the  standard. 

1650.  Chairman.  Tour  view  is  that,  except  in  a  highly  organized  con- 
dition of  credit,  it  is  impracticable  to  have  the  standard  of  a  different 
metal  trom  the  currency! — ^That  is  my  view. 

1651.  Sir  Begin ALD  Welby.  You  have  said,  I  think,  that  the  first 
step  you  would  take,  if  the  finances  of  India  became  disordered,  would 
be  economy;  but  put  that  aside  for  the  moment.  If  that  were  impos- 
sible, do  I  gather  that  you  would  prefer  having  recourse  to  increased 
taxation,  rather  than  stopping  the  free  coinage  of  silver;  that  it  would 
be  the  less  evil  of  the  two! — It  is  an  uncommonly  difficult  thing  for  a 
person  who  has  not  lived  in  India  for  20  years,  who  has  only  been  a 
visitor,  to  give  an  opinion  upon  that  question;  but  I  should  say,  speak- 
ing off  hand,  from  what  study  I  have  given  to  the  question  of  taxation 
in  India,  though  I  am  quite  alive  to  the  difficulties — the  great  difficul- 
ties— I  think  it  would  be  a  far  more  serious  political  difficulty  to  do  any- 
thing which  would  injure  the  currency  of  India,  than  to  impose  fresh 
taxes;  but  I  believe  that  you  might  do  a  great  deal  without  imposing 
fresh  taxes,  by  those  economies  of  the  resources  of  India  to  which  I  have 
alluded. 

1652.  There  has  been  a  question  which  the  chairman  has  alluded  to, 
of  an  import  duty  on  silver,  and  putting  a  higher  mintage  upon  silver 
at  the  mint! — ^Yes. 

1653.  Might  I  ask  you,  would  you  think  those  less  objectionable 
methods  of  meeting  the  evil,  than  stopping  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
or  having  recourse  to  general  taxation ! — If  you  put  it  in  that  way, 
which  is  the  least  evil,  I  should  say  it  was  a  less  jevil  to  put  on  a  heavy 
seignorage  or  an  import  duty,  than  to  stop  the  free  coinage — a  less 
evil,  but  I  am  not  in  fa,v*m.T  of  it  on  principle. 

1654.  I  put  it  advisedly  as  the  less  evil  of  the  two! — Yes. 

1655.  Mr.  Courtney.  You  seem  to  think  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
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expenditure  of  India  on  public  works  is  wrongly  charged  to  revenue! — 
yes. 

1656.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  Indian  Government  should  run  into 
debt  every  year! — Not  more  than  other  people  do, 

1657.  Well,  but,  in  respect  of  these  public  works,  it  should  incur 
debtT — ^I  think  that  the  amount  spent  out  of  reveuue  for  public  works 
is  far  greater  than  it  would  be  in  this  country  on  similar  works,  and  I 
do  not  see  why  it  should  be  so.  I  put  it  before  the  under  secretary 
of  state  when  I  was  in  the  House,  I  think  in  the  year  1872,  and  his 
only  answer  was  "Oh I  it  is  quite  true,  but  we  can  not  trust  our  oftl- 
cials.'^  WeU,  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  good  reply.  I  think  some  one 
ought  to  be  obtained  who  can  be  trusted,  rather  than  that  the  money 
should  be  taken  out  of  revenue,  which  ought  not  to  be  taken  out  of 
revenue. 

1658.  That  was  his  excuse  for  not  charging  to  capital! — ^Whathe 
admitted  would  be  charged  to  capital  in  Europe. 

1659.  That  was  made  20  years  ago! — Yes;  and  the  amount  spent 
since  that  time  out  of  revenue  must  have  been  enormous. 

1660.  If  your  plan  were  adopted,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  sinking  fund  in  respect  of  the  capital  so  raised! — Yes,  it  would, 
no  doubt. 

1661.  And  would  there  be  much  difference  at  the  present  day  between 
the  charge  for  sinking  fund  in  payment  of  past  capital  expended  and 
the  charge  for  new  works! — I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  difference; 
at  any  rate,  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  Speaking  now,  at  this 
particular  moment,  for  instance,  supposing  the  Indian  Government 
were  in  any  diflBculty  about  the  question  we  are  discussing,  and  they 
were  to  spend  several  million  rupees  less  out  of  revenue,  it  would,  at 
any  rate,  enable  them  to  tide  over  a  difficulty,  and  see  how  things  were 
going  later. 

1662.  Of  course  it  would  very  much  relieve  the  Government,  if  they 
did  not  pay  their  way  and  went  into  debt.  If  they  went  on  what  you 
hold — I  am  not  disputing  it — to  be  the  right  principle,  would  not  their 
financial  position  now  be  very  much  the  same;  instead  of  spending 
three  millions  this  year  out  of  revenue  upon  new  works,  they  might  bor- 
row the  three  millions  in  respect  to  the  new  works,  but  they  would  have 
to  spend  much  the  same  sum  on  the  other  hand  in  payment  of  the  sink- 
ing fund  in  respect  of  past  works! — If  you  spread  it  over  60  years,  and 
repay  50  millions  in  respect  of  the  50  years,  it  would  be  the  same 
thing,  but  in  one  year  it  would  be  very  much  less. 

1663.  Surely  you  are  acquainted  with  the  case  of  municipalities  in 
England;  where  there  is  an  amount  borrowed  in  the  year,  and  an 
amount  paid  in  the  year,  and  the  two  nearly  balance  one  another.  An 
amount  borrowed  in  respect  of  new  works;  an  amount  paid  to  the  sink- 
ing fund  in  respect  of  old  works.  In  respect  of  the  exactness  of  the 
amount  the  two  things  are  nearly  the  same.  The  amount  borrowed 
and  the  amount  paid  to  th6  sinking  fund  often  nearly  equalize! — It 
might  be  so  in  certain  cases;  but  I  think  that,  for  some  considerable 
period  after  you  began  a  new  system,  you  would  have  a  great  saving 
out  of  revenue  for  the  time;  then  in  the  end  over  a  long  series  of  years 
it  would  come  very  mu6h  to  the  same  thing,  no  doubt. 

1664.  Would  it  be  justifiable  to  begin  a  new  system,  without  taking 
into  account  what  had  been  done  in  the  past! — Well,  my  view  is  that 
the  thing  has  not  been  correct  all  through;  I  think  it  has  been  too 
great  a  burden  on  the  existing  taxpayer. 
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1605.  But  that  ba8  been  in  the  pa«t;  tbe  qneRtion  is  whetbir  tbe 
present  taxpayer,  baving  escaped  tbe  burden  which  he  ou^rht  to  haxe 
borne  in  respect  of  past  expenditure,  should  be  let  off  i>roseiit  expendi- 
ture!— I  only  put  it  as  a  way  of  meeting  a  very  great  difficulty  at  tbe 
present  moment,  supposing  that  difficulty  to  arise.  Of  course,  up  to 
the  present  time,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  on  tbe  average  there 
has  been  a  surplus  every  year  lor  the  last  10  years,  on  the  average  of 
years;  but  then  Lord  Herscbell  i>ut  tbe  question  to  me  of  there  being  a 
further  fall  and  a  very  serious  deficiency.  I  should  not  advocate  that 
system  if  I  could  help  it,  the  plan  of  the  Indian  Government  being 
financially  a  very  strong  and  commendable  one;  but  I  think  it  is  a  lit- 
tle severe  upon  tbe  men  of  the  pi^sent  moment,  and  certainly  this 
might  be  used  as  a  means  of  tiding  over  what  might  be  only  a  temporary 
difficulty. 

1666.  You  referred  to  Mr.  Van  den  Berg's  observations! — ^Tes. 

1667.  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  tboeeT — I  have  only  seen  them 
in  tbe  newspaper  and  a  paper  sent  to  me  by  a  Mr.  Simpson  in  Calcutta. 
His  Jetter  is  dated  20th  June,  1892. 

1668.  He  does  not  give  tlie  date? — He  docs  not  give  tbe  date;  I  think 
it  was  in  1886,  six  years  ago;  I  have  thought  much  more  of  what  Sir 
David  Barbour  has  said. 

1669.  Are  you  aware  of  tbe  amount  of  gold  that  is  in  Java  just  now  f — 
No,  I  am  not. 

1670.  You  spoke  of  the  amount  of  gold  that  would  be  required  if  a 
gold  standard  was  established  in  India,  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
the  rupee  as  actual  currency! — ^Yes. 

1671.  As  far  as  I  understand  it,  the  proposal  of  the  Currency  Associ- 
ation is  to  suspend  the  coinage  of  rupees;  to  establish  a  tree  coinage  of 
gold! — ^Yes. 

1672.  And  then,  if  necessary,  to  contract  the  circulation  <rf  rupees  by 
withdrawing  the  coin,  until  they  bring  the  value  of  the  rupee  into  a 
certain  ratio  with  value  of  goldt — ^Yee. 

1673.  That  is  what  has  been  done  in  Netherlands  India  t—;YeB. 

1674.  They  do  not  now  freely  coin  gold  th^e,  but  they  do  in  Holland 
for  the  use  of  Java;  it  comes  to  the  same  thing T — ^Yes. 

1675.  You  do  not  know  bow  much  gold  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  have  in  JavaT~No,  I  do  not  know;  but  I  think,  in  ordCT  to  form  an 
opinion  and  to  apply  that  opinion  to  India,  you  would  have  to  know  a 
great  deal  about  the  condition  of  Java,  the  amount  of  the  circulation 
that  there  is  of  silver,  and  the  character  of  the  people,  whether  they 
are  organized  as  the  Indian  people  are  as  regards  information,  and  so 
on.  I  should  have  thought  that  they  were  a  very  abject  and,  I  was 
going  to  say,  excessively  governed  people,  with  little  power  of  initi- 
ative, not  at  all  like  the  Indian  natives. 

1676.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  mass  of  the  Indian  people  are  gov- 
erned too? — ^Yes;  but  I  think  they  are  extremely  shrewd  and  clever 
about  money  matters  and  they  are  excitable  upon  them. 

1677.  However,  these  are  the  figures  which  we  have  before  us,  which 
I  give  you.  ^^  On  tbe  dlst  March  last.  Bank  of  Java,  including  head 
office  at  Batavia,  branches  in  five  principal  towns  in  Java,  and  so  on, 
notes  3,600,000i.;  silver,  2,973,000i. ;  gold,  372,0OOZ.t— Yes. 

1678.  A  very  small  proportion! — A  very  small  proportion;  much  too 
small,  I  should  suppose. 

1679.  But  there  is  no  practical  difference  in  the  value  between  gold 
and  silver! — ^No,  that  may  be;  but  I  do  not  think  we  would  at  all  argue 
from  that  as  to  what  would  happen  in  India. 
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1680.  You  can  not  conclude  absolutely,  but  it  su^^ests  the  possibility 
of  getting  on  in  India  witbout  any  difficulty  with  a  comparatively 
small  stock  of  gold  there t — No,  if  Mr.  Daniell  is  right  that  they  are  so 
very  fond  of  gold,  if  they  get  a  chance  of  turning  their  silver  into  gold 
they  might  do  it,  and  they  could  do  it  if  they  chose,  if  it  suited  them, 
on  a  very  great  scale,  and  that  might  lead  to  very  large  export  from 
Europe. 

1681.  We  have  evidence  that  the  people  of  Java  are  more  or  less 
governed  and  quite  unconscious  of  any  change.  They  do  not  like  the 
gold;  though  it  is  the  standard,  it  is  not  in  circulation.  They  look 
upon  pieces  of  gold  with  surprise.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  of 
India  might  be  unaware  in  the  same  way  of  the  change f — I  think  they 
would  be  very  much  aware;  they  imported  from  the  whole  world  last 
year  6,500,(MK)L  according  to  the  statistical  abstract. 

1682.  But  the  millions  of  India  do  not  see  any  goldT — ^No,  of  course, 
tbey  do  not. 

1683.  The  rupee  would  be  in  circulation  very  much  the  same  as 
before t — ^It  might  be;  I  do  not  know. 

1684.  Would  their  daily  life  be  affected  by  any  sense  even  that  the 
value  of  the  rupee  had  been  changed  t — It  would  be  if  they  had  to  give 
more  money  for  their  food. 

1685.  That  often  happens,  and  they  do  not  know  the  cause  of  it;  we 
have  to  give  less  money  for  things  here;  some  people  say  it  is  because 
gold  is  scarcer,  others  because  things  are  more  easily  produced! — Yes. 

liiSQ.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  not  affected  by  the  sense  of  their 
loss! — ^They  are  affected  favourably. 

1687.  Are  they  affected  by  the  sense  of  cause  of  the  relative  cheap- 
ness of  things;  out  of  the  30,000,000  in  England,  can  20,000  people 
say,  with  any  real  authority,  why  they  are  buying  things  cheaper  now 
tban  they  were  20  years  ago! — ^I  dare  say  not;  they  are  only  very 
pleased  that  they  do. 
'  1688.  K  you  put  on  a  new  tax  in  India,  that  would  be  appreciated 
everywhere! — They  would  very  much  object  to  anything  which  led  to 
a  rise  of  prices. 

1689.  I  put  it  now  in  the  roughest  way:  Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
dodge  the  currency  without  their  knowing  it;  and  would  it  be  possible 
to  put  on  a  new  tax  without  their  knowing  it! — Well, lean  not,  of 
course,  offhand,  say,  but,  I  think,  having  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
people  of  India  and  to  the  great  circulation  of  their  newspai)er8,  and 
so  on,  that  it  would  be  very  dangerous,  politically,  to  interfere  with  the 
currency.    That  is  my  impreswon. 

1690.  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  educated  class 
amongst  the  natives  of  Java  corresponding  to  the  educated  class 
amongst  the  natives  of  India! — ^That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  know, 
because  i  think  you  can  not  judge  without  knowing  that,  in  making 
the  comparison  of  the  two  cases. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


MR.  HEBMATO  SGEMIDT  CALLED  IV  AVD  EXAMINED. 

1691.  Chairman.  Have  you  given  attention  to  the  currency  ques- 
tion, especially  in  its  relation  to  India! — 1  have,  my  lord. 

1692.  You  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  which  the  finances  of  India 
have  exx>erieuo6d  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  silver! — Yes, 
my  lord. 
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1693.  And  are  you  acqanuited  with  the  proposals  which  have  been 
made  by  the  Indian  Currency  Aasooiation  with  the  view  of  remedying 
the  evils  under  which  they  are  suffteringf — Yes,  my  lord,  I  am. 

1094.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the  proposi\l  that  gold 
should  be  made  the  standard  in  India^  instead  of  silver! — 1  never 
heard  it  proposed  that  a  gold  standard  in  the  strict  economic  sense  of 
the  word  should  be  introduced  into  India.  The  proposals  which  have 
come  before  me,  which  are  also  those  of  the  Indian  Currency  Associa- 
tion, amount  to  the  introduction  of  a  kind  of  limping  standard,  such 
as  exists  at  present  in  France,  in  Holland,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in 
Germany;  that  is  to  say,  to  open  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  gold, 
at  the  same  time  allowing  the  present  existing  rupees  to  continue  as 
legal  tender.  You  do  not  demonetize  these  rupees,  nor  melt  them  and 
sell  them  as  bar  silver,  in  order  to  introduce  a  standard  like  the  Eng- 
lish gold  standard;  but  you  introduce  a  kind  of  limping  standard,  and 
keep  those  rupees  in  circulation. 

1095.  Mr.  Courtney.  Stopping,  however,  the  free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver?— Stopping  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  yes,  sir;  stopping  the  lur- 
ther  production  of  rupees. 

1690.  Chairman.  Well,  not  stopping  it  absolutely,  the  proposal 
would  allow  of  the  Government  coining? — Well,  I  have  very  strong 
opinions  that,  even  if  allowed,  that  would  never  come  into  operation, 
because  your  difficulty  would  be  the  great  number  of  rupees.  If  you 
introduce  gold,  your  difficulty  would  be  that  already  too  many  rui)ee8 
are  existing. 

1097.  Why  t — Because  you  could  not  keep  the  old  rupees  at  par  with 
gold. 

1098.  Mr.  Courtney.  Would  not  that  depend  upon  what  par  you 
endeavored  to  set  up? — ^No,  sir;  that  would  depend  upon  the  relative 
amount  of  the  gold  in  circulation  to  the  silver  in  circulation.  If  to-day 
you  took  the  existing  price,  say  of  1«.  3(/.,  and  closed  the  mints  to  the 
free  coinage  in  India,  the  fall  in  the  value  of  bar  silver  would  be  so 
tremendous  that,  whatever  rate  you  fixed,  the  next  day  it  would  be 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  actual  value  of  silver  in  London,  and  you 
would  probably  never  again  see  any  rates  approaching  the  old  rates, 
provided  circumstances  continue  as  at  present  in  the  silver  market. 

1099.  Chairman.  But  do  they  not  continue  to  coin  guilders  iu  Hol- 
land ! — No,  my  lord. 

1700.  Are  there  no  guilders  coined  there! — No,  my  lord. 

1701.  Since  when! — Since  1873.  I  have  brought  the  law  about  that 
with  me.  In  fa*jt,  the  law  as  proposed  in  Holland  originally  was  to 
sell  the  existing  florins.  That  law  was  rejected  by  the  second  cham- 
ber as  premature,  and  then  a  law  was  passed  introducing  gold  while 
keeping  the  existing  silver  in  circulation;  but  a  law  has  been  passed 
in  1884  authorizing  the  Government  to  melt  some  existing  florins  and 
sell  them  as  bar  silver  in  the  open  market  (25  million  florins).  That 
law,  however,  has  never  been  put  into  execution. 

1702.  Mr.  CoiJRTNBY.  Is  there  not  a  possibility  of  the  Government 
of  Holland  still  coining  if  they  so  wish,  not  freely! — ^As  far  as  I  know 
it  could  no  more  coin  silver  for  legal  tender  than  the  English  Govern- 
ment could;  in  any  case  it  has  never  thought  of  coining  since  1873.* 

*  Note  by  Mr.  Scbmiclt.  Since  giving  this  answer  I  have  referred  to  the  Enfjlish 
Mint  Report  of  1884,  in  which  it  iB  stated  (page  32)  that  the  silver  required  for  the 
coinage  of  token  money  in  Holland  is  obtained,  not  by  purchasing  ingots  in  the 
market,  but  by  melting  2i-floru  pieces,  because  the  purchase  of  bar  silver  might 
lead  to  the  exportation  of  gold. 
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1703.  That  is  not  the  point;  the  English  Governmei^t  does  coin  silver. 
Does  not  the  Government  of  Holland  still  possess  a  power  to  coin 
silver,  if  they  see  fitt — No,  not  legal  tender — ^token  money.  The  En- 
glish Government  can  not  coin  legal-tender  silver. 

1704.  Chairman.  They  could  coin  any  amount  of  silver  they  liked; 
they  could  coin  to  any  extent  legal- tender  silver  in  England;  it  is  only 
that  not  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  silver  is  legal  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  one^s  debts,  but  the  Government  can  coin  as  much  of  it  as  they 
please! — ^By  legal  tender  I  meant  unlimited  legal  tender,  my  lord. 

1705.  Sir  Ebginalb  Welby.  At  page  173  it  says  no  one  may,  the 
State  may  coin  alone! — ^That  has  been  altered  since;  that  is  not 
correct,  sir. 

1706.  Chairman.  When  has  it  been  altered!— A  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  which  authority  was  given — this  is  by  Mr.  Van  den  Berg  in 
1879 — to  the  executive,  not  only  to  coin  gold,  but  also  to  withdraw 
silver  from  circulation  and  to  sell  it  in  such  a  manner  and  to  such  an 
extent  as  might  be  deemed  necessary.  "After  a  prolonged  debate  the 
new  bill  was  carried  through  the  Lower  House  by  a  vote  of  37  to  35; 
but,  when  it  came  on  for  discussion  in  the  First  Chamber,  it  was 
rejected,  the  Upper  House  strongly  objecting  to  an  eventual  demone- 
tisation and  sale  of  silver,  and  deeming  it  the  proper  course  not  to 
enter  into  any  fresh  legislation  on  the  subject,  but  simply  to  prolong 
the  provisional  monetary  law  passed  in  June,  1875,  which,  if  not 
renewed,  was  to  expire  at  the  end  of  1876. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  no  other  alternative  was  left  to  Gov- 
ernment but  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  First  Chamber;  and  a  sliort 
bill  to  that  effect  was  accordingly  brought  before  the  legislature,  pro- 
posing the  renewal  for  a  further  12  months  of  the  law  of  June,  1875. 
The  bill  was  at  once  agreed  to  by  both  Chambers,  the  Government 
giving  them  to  understand  that  in  the  course  of  that  further  12  months 
a  fresh  attempt  would  be  made  to  bring  in  a  bill  with  a  view  to  the 
final  settlement  of  the  question. 

*'  But  no  striking  events  occurring  in  the  money  market,  Government 
gradually  changed  its  policy.  Throughout  the  whole  of  1877  rates  of 
exchange  fluctuated  but  little,  and  a  final  arrangement  of  the  money 
system  therefore  not  being  considered  urgent,  it  was  thought  sufficient 
for  the  moment  to  prolong  the  suspension  of  the  coinage  of  silver^  not 
for  another  year,  however,  but  until  otherwise  determined  upon  by  law. 
A  bill  to  that  effect  was  adopted  without  any  opposition  by  both 
Chambers  (law  of  December  9th,  1877),  and  since  then  the  matter  re- 
mained in  the  same  position  in  which  it  had  been  brought  by  the 
measure  of  1875;  the  introduction  of  gold  as  standard  coin  of  the 
realm  concurrently  with  the  silver  coins  issued  betbre  the  law  of  June^ 
1875,  had  been  passed. 

*'Thus  the  system  of  the  italon  boiteTix  has  been  working  in  Holland 
for  these  four  years,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  as  a  rule  it  has  been 
doing  wonderfully  well,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  France." 

1707.  But  that  does  not  say  that  the  Government  does  not  coin  sil- 
ver!— It  does  not  coin,  and  I  believe  it  cannot. 

1708.  That  does  not  say  that  it  cannot;  whether  it  does  or  does  not 
may  be  a  different  question! — "To  prolong  the  suspension  of  the  coin- 
age of  silver,'^  it  says  distinctly  here. 

1709.  Mr.  Courtney.  Of  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  he  means! — "  The 
coinage  of  silver.'^ 

1710.  It  means  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  That  was  what  was  done 
in  1873;  they  stopped  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 
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1711.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  That  was  the  coinage  for  anybody  who 
brought  silver? — They  cannot  coin  silver. 

1712.  Chairm:an.  In  France  they  coin  silver  still! — In  France  they 
are  absolutely  forbidden  to  coin  silver  by  a  convention  amongst  the 
Latin  Union. 

1713.  Do  you  mean  that  France  has  coined  no  silver  since  1874! — 
That  France  has  coined  no  silver  since  1878, 1  think,  but  I  can  give 
you  the  exact  date,  if  you  like — no  full  legal-t«nder  silver.  The  coinage 
of  silver  was  subject  to  a  monetaiy  convention  of  the  states  of  the  Latin 
IJnion.  At  first  they  were  allowed  to  coin  every  year  so  much,  and 
afterwards  they  were  prevented;  they  cannot  coin  a  single  five-franc 
piece.    The  coinage  of  silver  began  to  be  limited  in  France  in  1874. 

1714.  That  is  the  free  coinage  of  silver! — ^In  1874  the  Latin  Union 
introduced  the  system  of  coining  so  much  a  year. 

1715.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  have  been  no  new  ftuncs  since 
1874!— Ko,  sir;  1878. 

1716.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  :  Do  they  not  coin  silver  in  France  for 
gold! — "No J  sir;  they  are  absolutely  prohibited  in  every  state  of  the 
Latin  Union  to  coin  a  single  full  legal-tender  silver  piece. 

1717.  Chairman.  How  is  that  brought  about!— By  a  convention  of 
the  Latin  Union  in  1878,  my  lord,  which  in  France  was  ratified  by  a 
law  passed  by  the  Government. 

1718.  Where  did  you  find  that! — If  you  will  allow  me,  I  read  to  you 
what  M.  Ottotnar  Haupt  says:  "Bn  1878,  la  Conference  mon^taire  se 
r^unit  de  nouveau  et  on  propage  la  Convention,  purement  et  simple- 
men  t,  jusqu'au  1*' Janvier  1886,  sans  y  apporter  aucune  modification, 
except^  que  la  suspension  complete  de  la  frappe  des  pieces  de  5  francs 
devient  un  fait  accompli."  (Histoire  Mon^taire  de  notre  Temps,  pp. 
398-399.)  I  think  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  about  that.  In  France 
it  is  absolutely  forbidden  by  law  to  coin  legal  tender  silver.  The  law 
of  1st  August  of  1879,  sec.  9,  says:  "Le  monnayage  des  pifeces  de  6 
francs  d'argent  est  provisoirement  suspendu."  This  was  confirmed  by 
the  convention  of  6th  November,  1885  (see  English  Mint  Report,  1885, 
page  80). 

1719.  Mr.  Courtney.  France  may  coin  five-franc  pieces.  You  will 
need  to  look  at  tbat  more  carefully ! — ^No,  she  can  not.  That  is  the  only 
frill  legal  tender  silver  money  that  exists  in  France. 

1720.  She  may  coin  franc  pieces! — Every  government  has  a  right  to 
coin  as  much  subsidiary  coin  as  they  like.  When  I  speak  of  legal  ten- 
der, I  always  mean  unlimited  legal  tender.  But,  coming  to  your  ques- 
tion, my  lord,  I  have  to  say  that  the  introduction  of  that  system  of  the 
^* limping  standard^  would,  in  my  opinion,  require  a  great  amount  of 
gold  for  India  at  the  present  moment.  I  do  not  see  how  India  is  in 
a  position  to  command  that  gold.  If  you  do  not  have  sufficient  gold, 
the  result  would  be  that  you  would  introduce  the  monetary  system  of 
France,  but  have  the  monetary  situation  of  Spain,  where  the  legal  posi- 
tion is  nearly  the  same  as  in  France,  but  where  practically  silver  is  the 
currency  and  gold  at  a  premium.  You  have  here  the  two  cases  before 
you.  Which  of  the  two  will  happen  in  India!  I  think  they  may  be 
considered  a  posteriori  facts  which  will  help  you  to  solve  this  question. 
In  France  you  have  the  existence  of  the  legal  tender  five-franc  pieces 
and  the  existence  of  a  large  amount  of  gold  sufficient  to  guarantee  the 
exchange  of  this  silver  against  gold  In  Spain  you  have  a  similar  legal 
I)osition,  but  you  do  not  have  sufficient  gold,  and  therefore  the  legal 
arrangements  fall  to  the  ground,  and  gold  is  at  a  premium. 

1721.  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  conditions  of  trade  are  as 
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regards  the  exports  and  imports  in  Spain  t —  No,  I  have  not  brought 
those  figures  with  me. 

1722.  What  I  mean  is,  does  not  the  fact  that  you  have  the  condition 
of  things  that  you  have  described  in  Spain  have  something  to  do  with 
the  conditions  of  trade  and  its  credit t — The  exports  and  imports,  as 
far  as  the  balance  of  mercantile  trade  goes,  are  in  favor  of  Spain,  but 
80  they  must  be  in  favor  of  every  country  that  has  a  fc-eign  debt. 
Merchandise  would  not  give  you  an  exact  .picture  of  the  condition  of 
the  total  indebtedness.  But  the  premium  of  gold  is  simply  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  introduced  too  large  an  amount  of  five-peseta 
pieces.    If  you  go  to  Spain,  you  get  paid  in  silver  jiesetas. 

1723.  Do  you  think  it  has  something  to  do  with  the  condition  of 
their  creditt — ^No,  it  is  the  condition  of  the  currency.  They  Inive  too 
much  silver  in  proportion  to  gold,  and  there  is  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  whether  the  Bank  of  Spain  will  always  be  able  to  pay  in 
gold. 

1724^  In  France  they  can  not  always  get  goldt — Ifo,  but  there  is  no 
donbt  in  the  minds  of  the  people  about  the  ability. 

1725.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a  gold  standard 
in  India,  by  stopping  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  without  any  consider- 
ahle  stock  of  gold  in  India  f — l^o«  my  lord. 

1726.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  on  the  trade  of  India 
of  stopping  the  free  coinage  of  silver! — I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  such  a  measure  would  be  followed  immediately  by  a  very  large 
fall  in  the  price  of  silver  in  London.  Silver  would  go  down  almost 
beyond  expectation,  i)erhaps  to  less  than  two-thirds  of  its  present  price; 
and  theretore  India  would  be  in  this  position,  that  Japan,  China,  and 
the  other  countries  which  have  the  silver  standard,  would  comfiete 
with  India  on  exceedingly  favorable  terms.  Her  trade  to  those  coun- 
tries would  at  first  be  cut  off  almost  entirely,  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
exports  of  India  would  be  competed  with  in  gold  countries  on  very 
profitable  terms  by  those  silver  countries.  Lat^  on,  no  doubt,  a  fall 
in  the  general  prices  in  India  will  take  place,  and  then  the  matter  may 
be  remedied,  but  at  first  the  imports  and  exports  will  be  greatly 
affected. 

1727.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  workable  scheme? — If  you  have 
sufficient  gold,  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  cost,  certainly. 

1728.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  gold  that  would  be 
necessary  t — I  have  been  thinking  of  that.  But  I  regret  I  can  not  give 
a  definite  opinion,  not  knowing  India.  I  have  never  been  in  India. 
It  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  people  there. 
But,  if  European  countries  are  any  guide,  I  can  give  you  a  few  figures. 
In  France  the  gold  in  tlie  country  is  estimated  at  160,000,000^.  sterling, 
the  silver  at  130,000,000f.  sterling,  so,  having  more  gold  than  silver, 
they  can  maintain  the  parity.  In  Spain  they  have  8,000,000 i.  sterling 
gold — the  best  estimates — and  they  have  25,000,()00Z.  silver  in  the 
country,  so  one-third  gold  is  not  sufficient  there  to  keep  the  gold  at 
par. 

1720.  Mr.  Courtney.  What  is  the  prevailing  agio? — At  present  it 
is  about  14  per  cent.  Italy  is  more  remarkable  still.  They  have  23,- 
000,000Z.  of  gold  in  the  country,  and  perhaps  only  6,000,000^.  of  silver^ 
and  still  there  is  a  premium  on  gold. 

1730.  Chairman.  Well,  that  would  rather  go  against  your  view 
that  it  is  determined  by  the  ratio  of  silver  to  goldt — In  Italy  I  admit  it 
is  not  a  question  of  gold  and  silver  entirely;  the  issue  of  bank  notes 
also  enters  into  it,  because  of  couise  they  have  to  be  kei)t  at  par,  the 
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same  as  silver,  and  in  Italy  many  banks  issue  bank  notes — ^not  one 
bank,  as  in  France,  and  they  reiiise  to  give  gold  for  notes. 

1731.  How  is  that  in  Spain  t — In  Spain  there  is  only  one  bank. 

1732.  Is  that  tlie  Government  bank! — The  Government  bank. 

1733.  And  do  they  limit  their  issue! — ^They  hold  a  certain  proportiea 
of  bullion. 

1734.  Have  they  not  varied  that  proi)ortion :  have  they  not  issued 
more  notes  in  proportion  to  their  bullion! — I  believe  last  summer  there 
was  an  over  issue,  but  it  was  not  much,  and  it  was  not  admitted  by  the 
authorities.  I  am  not  quite  acquainted  with  the  details,  but  1  believe 
the  difference  was  that  the  Bank  of  Spain  held  bills  on  England  and 
France  which  they  counted  as  gold.  If  you  counted  them,  they  were 
within  their  limits;  but,  if  you  counted  the  actual  bullion  in  the  vaults, 
then  they  had  overdrawn.  But  they  argued  that  they  had  legal  au- 
thority lor  counting  gold  bills  as  gold. 

1735.  What  is  the  proportion  of  gold  and  silver  in  Holland! — They 
have  90,000,000  florins  in  gold  and  130,000,000  florins  of  silver;  these 
figures  are  according  to  the  best  estimates.  In  the  bank  they  have 
to-day  40,000,000  florins  gold  and  22,000,000  florins  gold  bills,  which 
they  have  the  right  to  count  as  gold,  which  makes  62,000,000  florins, 
against  84,000,000  florins  of  silver.  So,  if  I  can  not  answer  your  ques- 
tion about  India  direct,  because  it  depends  on  other  circumstances 
besides  the  proportion  of  gold  and  silver— on  the  habits  of  the  people 
and  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the  issue  of  paper — yet  I  think 
that,  taking  a  reasonable  view,  one-third  is  the  very  least  you  must 
have  in  gold  if  you  want  to  keep  your  silver  circulation  at  par.  !Now, 
what  is  the  circulation  of  India!    125,000,OOOL ! 

1736.  Mr.  Courtney.  Before  you  go  to  that,  how  about  Dutch 
India! — Dutch  India;  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  should  like  to  reply  to 
that  question  a  little  later.  In  India  the  circulation  is,  I  think,  about 
120,0(»0,000Z.  to  130,000,000?.,  perhaps  160,000,000L  Do  these  figures 
agree  with  yours!    I  should  like  to  take  your  figures. 

1737.  Lieut.  Gen.  Stbachey.  It  has  been  estimated  about  that! — 
In  the  Economic  Journal  they  made  a  careful  estimate,  and  brought  it 
out  at  120,000,000?.  I  think  it  is  rather  more;  I  think  150,000,000?. 
sterling  is  nearer  the  truth. 

1738.  Sir  EEaiNALD  Welby.  In  rupees! — In  rupees,  yes. 

1739.  You  are  not  including  notes! — No. 

1740.  You  know  Mr.  Harrison's  estimate  for  India! — That  was  the 
estimate  in  the  journal  of  the  Economic  Association. 

1741.  I  think  1  read  it  in  the  Calcutta  Review, — Yes,  that  is  the  es- 
timate I  saw.  I  must  say  this,  that  Mr.  A.  de  Foville  has  estimated 
the  circulation  of  France  on  the  same  principle  as  applied  by  Mr.  Har- 
rison, and  upon  that  principle  has  come  to  a  figure  which  is  undoubtedly 
below  the  amount  of  silver  in  that  country.  I  would  not  go  so  far  as 
Mr,  Ottomar  Haupt.  He  says  it  is  wrong  by  1,000  million  francs. 
But,  whether  that  is  so  or  not,  Mr.  de  FovHle  is  undoubtedly  too  low 
in  his  estimate.  The  same  system  has  brought  India's  circulation  out 
at  120,000,000?.,  and  I  am  perfectly  convinced,  myself,  that  it  is  too 
little.  But,  even  at  120,000,000?.,  you  would  require  at  least  40,000,- 
000?.  of  gold :  in  my  opinion  you  must  have  more. 

1742.  Mr.  Courtney.  I  asked  you  to  come  to  the  question  of  Dutch 
India. — I  come  to  that  now;  I  only  desired  to  finish  my  answer  to 
Lord  HerscheU's  question  first. 

1743.  Chairman.  The  figures  we  have  as  regards  Holland  differ 
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from  yours.    Ton  give  the  amount  of  silver  as  less  than  one-half  the 
gold!— No.    130,000,000  florins  as  against  90,000,000  florins  gold. 

1744.  I  mean  the  amount  of  gold  is  more  than  one-half  the  silver! — 
Yes. 

1745.  Well,  what  we  have  had  given  us  is  this,  that  the  gold  in 
Holland  alone  is  put  at  5,000,000/.  sterling! — That  is  quite  right 5  that 
agrees  with  my  estimate,  my  lord. 

1746.  But  then  the  silver  is  put  at  11,000,0001 !— It  is  perfectly  right  5 
my  figures  are  really  the  same;  but  I  did  mention  to  you  that  there 
are  22,000,000  florins  gold  bills  in  Holland,  which  are  counted  as  gold, 
and  you  have  not  included  those.  That  is  a<5Cording  to  tliis  week's 
return  of  the  Netherlands  Bank.  If  you  take  the  bank  reserve  at 
62,(K)0,000  florins,  you  would  come  to  exactly  my  figures,  and  they  are 
empowered  to  (M)unt  gold  bills  as  gold.  With  regard  to  Dutch  India — 
to  Java — ^the  whole  circulation  of  Holland  is  virtually  at  the  back  to 
guarantee  the  convertibility  of  the  money  there.  But  there  is  one 
further  remark  I  beg  to  make,  that  Java  is  hardly  large  enough  to  be 
a  real  guide  to  India.  The  whole  circulation  of  Java  has  been  esti- 
mated at  4,000,000L  sterling,  with  perhaps  500,<K)0i.  sterling  in  gold. 
I  know  Mr.  Ottomar  Haupt's  estimates  are  higher,  but  Mr.  Van  den 
Berg,  the  former  president  of  the  Java  Bank,  says  it  is  50,000,000 
florins.  You  might  be  able  to  keep  at  par  4,000,000^.  sterling  silver 
by  guaranteeing  its  convertibility  through  the  mother  country,  but  it 
would  be  quite  a  different  matter  with  150,000,000^.  silver. 

1747.  What  would  be  the  effect,  in  your  view,  upon  the  trade  of  India, 
of  fixing  a  ratio  between  the  rupee  and  gold,  which  might  be  higher 
than  the  market  price  of  silver! — ^That,  of  course,  depends  upon  how 
much  higher.  It  depends  on  the  divergence.  The  greater  the  diver- 
gence, the  greater  the  effect  on  the  trade  of  India.  I  will  not  say  that 
10  per  cent  would  make  a  great  difference;  but  10  per  cent  might 
bring  about  a  fall  of  prices  in  India  of  10  per  cent.  The  Government 
income  would  fall  off,  the  income  from  rai^lways  and  canals,  and  all 
those  items  which  have  risen  2^moBt  pari  pa^su  with  the  fall  in  the  ex- 
change. 

1748.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  that  the  divergence 
might  become  so  great  that  the  trade  would  be  aft'ected  to  the  extent 
of  altering  the  balance!— I  am  sure  of  it;  I  am  sure  the  balance  will 
be  affected,  whatever  ratio  you  fix;  even  if  you  fix  the  ratio  of  the  day 
it  will  be  affected,  because  the  balance  will  depend  upon  the  ratio  of 
to-morrow;  it  will  be  the  ratio  of  to-morrow  that  will  affect  trade;  it 
is  not  the  ratio  of  to-day  that  will  affect  it.  If  you  take  the  actual  rate. 
Is.  2\^d.j  or  Is.  25<l.,  and  close  the  mints  to-night,  you  may  be  wrong 
by,  perhaps,  4d.  per  oz.  standard  to-morrow. 

1749.  Do  you  think  that  the  trade  of  India  would  have  been  much 
less  than  it  is  if  the  rupee  had  remained  at  2s.  and  silver  had  not 
fallen  at  all! — Oh,  no;  I  do  not  think  so,  because  what  will  affect  trade 
is  the  competition  of  the  silver  countries  after  you  close  the  Indian  mints. 
If  silver  had  never  fallen,  the  whole  range  of  prices  would,  in  my 
opinion,  have  remained  higher  in  England,  and  the  question  of  the 
competition  of  the  countries  further  east  would  not  come  in.  I  am 
quite  of  Mr.  O'Conor's  opinion,  if  you  were  to  raise  by  any  means  the 
value  of  silver  all  over  the  East,  the  result  would  not  be  felt  to  any 
very  great  extent  in  India;  but  it  would  be  felt  in  England  by  a  rise 
in  prices. 

1750.  Then  your  view  is  not  so  much  that  the  fall  in  silver  has  stim- 
ulated the  trade  in  the  past,  as  that,  if  you  were  to  prevent  the  fall  in 
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India  wliilat  it  contiTiaed  in  other  silver-using  countries,  the  effect  of  it 
would  be  serious  in  the  future! — It  will  be  exactly  what  happened  in 
Java,  where  for  10  years  the  trade  has  been  upset. 

1751.  But  are  you  aware  that  that  is  attributed  largely  to  oth» 
causes  than  the  change  of  standard! — I  am  aware  of  that,  and  admit  it 
is  very  difficult  to  make  the  exact  comparison,  my  lord;  because,  un- 
fortunately, just  in  that  very  year  when  they  altered  the  monetary 
system  in  Java,  circumstances  arose  connected  with  the  plantations, 
which,  though  merely  coincident,  make  the  comparison  difficult.  Bat 
I  dare  say  you  are  aware  of  those  very  able  letters  which  were  written 
in  1886  by  the  then  president  of  the  Java  Bank  to  the  viceroy;  and  he, 
after  going  into  every  item,  had  at  last  to  admit — and  he  is  an  unwilling 
witness,  because  he  was  one  of  those  who  proposed  the  change  in  the 
currency,  and  whose  authority  contributed  to  bring  about  that  change — 
he  has  had  to  admit  that  undoubtedly,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  Java  was  attributable  to  the  currency. 

1752.  But  do  you  know  whether  he  has  since  seen  reason  to  change 
that  opinion  t — I  received  a  letter  from  him  this  week  on  the  subject, 
but  he  mentions  no  change  of  opinion.  He  thinks  the  best  solution  for 
India  would  be  to  alter  our  bank  act  in  this  way,  that  rupees  would 
be  made  legal  reserve.  He  is  in  favor  of  a  gold  standard  for  India,  I 
believe;  but  he  virtually  admits  that  it  cannot  be  done,  unless  you 
alter  the  English  bank  act,  and  take  the  rupee  here  as  legal  tender. 

1753.  Mr.  Courtney.  Legal  tender  at  home,  here,  you  meant — ^Yes; 
in  any  case,  legal  reserve  as  cover  for  bank  notes. 

1754.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Does  his  letter  to  you  make  you  think 
that  he  still  believes  the  alteration  did  great  harm  to  Java! — I  caii  only 
answer  that  by  saying  that  he  does  not  say  anything  in  his  letter  that 
his  views  on  that  subject  have  altered. 

1755.  I  only  wanted  that  question  answered,  whether  you  know  that 
he  has  changed  his  opinion  again,  or  not! — As  far  as  I  know,  sir,  he 
still  adheres  to  the  view  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  a  necessary  step 
for  Java  to  take,  because  the  Java  currency  should  be  the  same  as  the 
currency  of  the  mother  country. 

175G.  Yes;  but  did  he  think  that  it  had  done  harm  to  the  trade  of 
Java,  and  does  he  still  think  so! — He  did  think  so;  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  he  thinks  so  stilL  But  he  thinks  that,  in  India  as  in  Java,  in  a 
few  years  things  wouhl  right  themselves. 

1757.  Mr.  Courtney.  You  have  his  exact  words  there! — Ye»,  I  have 
got  the  letter,  "  But,  supposing  this  to  become  the  case,  it  may  be  taken 
for  certain  that  within  a  short  space  of  time  all  the  rupees  that  left 
India  would  be  required  back  again,  just  as  was  the  case  with  the  sil- 
ver shipped  from  Java  to  Holland." 

1758.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Yes,  but  that  does  not  answer  my  ques- 
tion ;  I  want  to  know  whether  in  that  letter  to  you  he  intimates  that  he 
still  abides  by  his  opinion  of  1880! — He  does  not  give  a  distinct  opin- 
ion in  the  letter;  he  suggests  that  our  bank  act  should  be  altcied,  so 
as  to  allow  rupees  to  be  legal  reserve  here.  From  the  letter,  I  conclude, 
he  thinks  that  in  any  other  way  it  cannot  be  done. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

MR.  ARCHIBALD  MAGGOLL  GALLED  IS  AHD  EXAMINED. 

1759.  Chairman.  Mr.  MacColl,  you  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Corrie,  Moon  &  Co.,  London! — Yes,  my  lord. 

17G0.  You  were  formerly  a  member  of  the  Batavia  Chamber  of  Corn- 
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mercef — Yes;  and  I  understand  that  it  is  in  that  capacity^  and  that  of 
a  former  merchant  and  banker  in  Java,  that  I  have  been  asked  to  come 
before  your  committee. 

1761.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  system  of  currency  which  exists 
in  Netherlands  India f — ^Yes,  my  lord. 

1762.  A  gold  standard  with  the  fixed  ratio  as  to  guilders:  and  that 
standard  was  adopted  some  17  years  agot — Yes^  my  lord,  about  1873. 

1763.  How  has  it  worked  in  Netherlands  India,  in  Jayat — Well,  in 
Netherlands  India,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  people  there,  it  cer- 
tainly has  worked  remarkably  welL 

1764.  Mr.  Courtney.  From  the  beginning  t — ^From  the  beginning, 
yes,  sir. 

1765.  Chairman.  Do  you  agree  with  that  view!— Well,  it  is  a  very 
difficult  question.    I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  I  do  agree  with  it. 

1766.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  you  so  clear  altogether! — ^Not  quite. 

1767.  What  is  the  doubt  that  you  entertain! — There  is  a  doubt  still 
among  some  of  the  Java  planters.  Though  the  Dutch  themselves  are 
quite  satisfied  with  it,  still  several  of  the  Java  chambers  of  commerce 
not  long  since  have  expressed  considerable  doubt.  The  chamber  of 
commerce  at  Sourabaya,  for  instance,  petitioned  the  States-General, 
or  the  minister  of  colonies,  to  have  an  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the 
present  currency  legislative  acts.  They  were  dissatisfied,  according 
to  their  view  of  the  way  in  which  they  were  working. 

1768.  Can  you  tell  us  on  what  grounds  they  questioned  its  advan- 
tage!— Aa  compared  with  British  India;  in  fact,  desiring  to  have  the 
same  as  British  India. 

1769.  What  interests  would  be  mainly  represented  in  the  Sourabaya 
Chamber  of  Commerce!— The  Sourabaya  Chamber  of  Commerce  would 
consist  of  merchants  and  planters;  that  is  to  say,  the  principal  mer- 
chants there,  without  mentioning  any  names,  are  all  more  or  less 
interested  in  agricultural  undertakings.  Some  are  import  merchants 
purely,  and  some  imi)orter8  and  exporters.  They  have  large  consign- 
ments of  produce.  That  is  to  say,  they  and  the  agricultural  banks 
advance,  and  of  course  are  on  the  chamber  of  commerce.  As  a  rule, 
although  the  appointments  are  made  by  the  governors-general,  all 
classes  are  fairly  represented. 

1770.  The  view  entertained  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Sou- 
rabaya would  be,  that  the  prosperity  of  Java  in  its  trade  and  agricul- 
ture has  not  be^i  as  great  as  it  would  have  been  had  the  standard  not 
been  fixed! — ^Yes;  they  do  not  express  themselves  quite  so  strongly. 
What  they  desired  really  was  more  information  and  light  on  the  cur- 
rency aubject,  and  their  request  was  to  have  an  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Java. 

1771.  It  amounted  then,  perhaps^  to  nothing  more  than  this,  that 
doubts  had  arisen  in  their  minds  whether  it  was  satisfactory  or  not! — 
Yes,  quite  so.  Upon  that,  the  minister  did  order  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral to  hold  an  inquiry;  but  I  rather  think  that  this  procedure  of  his 
caused  such  alarm  in  Holland  that  it  was,  indirectly  at  least,  the  cause 
of  his  being  comx)elled  to  resign. 

1771a,  Who! — The  late  minister,  Mr.  Keuchenius.  He  was  inter- 
pellated in  the  First  Chamber  of  the  States- General  (the  official  report 
of  which  I  have  here,  31st  January,  1890,  page  325),  and  he  expressed 
himself  very  doubtful  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  present  general  cur- 
rency system  in  Netherlands  India;  in  fact  it  seemed  to  him  even  "  fic- 
titious"—-at  least,  he  considered  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  in- 
quiry ought  to  be  granted^ 
S.  Mis.  23 ^17 
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1772.  Who  is  Mr.  Keucheniust — He  is  the  late  minister  for  the 
colonies. 

1773.  In  Holland! — In  Holland,  under  the  late  ministry  presided 
over  by  Baron  MacEay. 

1774.  Mr.  Courtney.  And  he  has  retired,  has  het — The  minister 
did  not  retire  exactly;  his  budget  was  thrown  out  by  a  very  small 
majority  of  the  First  Chamber,  after  having  by  a  large  majority  passed 
the  Lower  Chamber.  This  speech,  I  believe,  caused  so  much  alarm 
that  it  was  principally  on  proposing  to  open  up  another  inquiry  that 
the  First  Chamber  threw  his  budget  out,  upon  which  the  ministry  did 
not  resign,  but  he  himself  retired. 

1775.  Sir  Eeginald  Welby.  He  is  the  minister  of  financed — ^No, 
sir;  he  is  the  late  minister  of  colonies — the  colonial  minister,  and  a 
distinguished  Dutch  statesman,  and  formerly  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Netherlands  India,  at  Batavia. 

1776.  Chairman.  Is  that  the  present  Government! — No;  ttie  late 
Government  under  Baron  MacKay,  the  previous  prime  minister.  Mr. 
Keuchenius  was  minister  for  the  colonies. 

1777.  Mr.  Courtney.  What  happened  in  Batavia!  As  I  under- 
stand, the  situation  is  this :  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Sourabaya 
asked  for  an  inquiry! — Yes,  sir. 

1778.  The  minister  of  the  colonies  directed  an  inquiry! — Yes,  sir. 

1779.  And  threw  some  doubts  on  the  wisdom  of  the  previous  legis- 
lation ! — Precisely. 

1780.  And  thereupon  there  was  such  a  feeling  in  Holland  that  he 
had  to  resign! — Yes.  I  mean  that  there  was  a  fear  and  doubt  as  to 
what  the  inquiry  might  lead  to;  and  this,  I  am  informed  and  I  believe, 
was  the  main  reason  of  his  budget  being  rejected,  and  his  consequent 
resignation.  I  specially  mention  these  points  as  a  sufficient  indication 
of  the  prevailing  opinion  in  Holland. 

1781.  What  happened  in  Batavia! — ^Nothing  at  all  that  I  am  aware 
o£ 

1782.  Is  the  inquiry  going  on! — ^In  the  meantime  the  minister  fell, 
and  the  inquiry  was  stopped  by  telegram,  I  understand. 

1783.  Chairman.  I  suppose  there  are  some  in  Holland  who  share 
the  doubts  of  Mr.  Keuchenius! — There  are  some;  not  many. 

1784.  But  the  prevailing  opinion  is  against  any  change  in  their 
Indian  currency  system! — Very  much  so. 

1785.  Mr.  GODLEY.  And  in  Java,  I  think  you  said  at  the  begin- 
ning!— Oh,  undoubtedly;  when  I  was  over  in  Holland  the  other  day, 
I  saw  the  representatives  of  many  important  planting  industries.  They 
all  have  the  idea,  "If  we  changed,  we  would  have  other  troubles  which 
would  give  us  more  concern  than  this.''  Then  most  of  the  agricultural 
and  planting  finance  of  the  Netherlands  India  is  from  Amsterdam  and 
Eotterdam.  The  people  there  would  not  put  their  money  into  estates 
and  land  enterprises  generally,  if  there  was  the  same  uncertainty  of 
exchange  as  we  have  in  British  India.  The  universal  feeling  in  Hol- 
land, which  is  a  country  with  which  I  am  well  acquainted,  is  in  favor 
of  "safety." 

1786.  Chairman.  How  is  the  finance  managed! — As  a  whole,  in- 
cluding Government  bills,  the  bulk  is  done  by  bUls  of  exchange  Batavia 
on  Holland;  but,  purely  commercially,  I  should  say  the  bulk  is  sterling 
bills  Batavia  on  London. 

1787.  Mr.  Courtney.  Bills  are  drawn  on  London :  but  the  real  capi- 
tal is  Dutch! — ^The  real  capital  is  Dutch  capital,  although  it  is  quite 
free  for  foreigners  to  settle  there  and  take  up  lands. 
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1788.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  But  the  commercial  transactions  are 
with  England  t — ^The  bulk  of  the  mercantile  finance  bills — ^yes,  I  should 
say  so.  I  have  not  the  figures  before  me,  but  they  are  certainly  in 
sterling  for  the  greater  part. 

1789.  Chairman.  Do  you  refer  to  the  mere  financing  of  the  trans- 
actions, or  to  the  commercial  transactions,  the  goods  themselves  f — 
There  are  large  quantities  of  drills  and  white  goods  from  the  cotton 
factories  of  northern  Holland;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  piece  goods, 
and  particularly  prints  imported,  are  Manchester  and  Glasgow  goods; 
and,  consequently,  large  remittances  are  made  by  sterling  bills  on 
London. 

1789a.  Then  what  about  the  exports  from  Javat — Well,  the  bulk  of 
their  tea  comes  to  London;  but  nearly  all  their  coffee,  cinchona,  and 
spices,  and  also  tin,  goes  to  Holland.  But  as  regards  sugar,  I  may 
pretty  accurately  say  that  the  entire  finance  of  the  sugar  export  trade 
to  every  part  of  the  world  is  by  sterling  bills  on  London.  This,  in 
ordinary  times,  and  even  with  present  Tow  prices,  will  be  ftiUy  six 
millions  sterling,  during  the  shipping  season  of  about  six  months,  from 
July  to  January. 

1789&.  Then  is  no  sugar  sent  to  Holland! — Very  little.  The  total 
exx)orts  of  the  last  crop  are  as  follows:  To  Holland,  7,000  tons;  to  the 
re«t  of  Europe,  200,000;  to  the  United  States  of  America,  55,000;  to 
Canada,  10,000;  to  Australia,  60,000;  to  Hong  Kong,  100,000;  total, 
422,000  tons.  For  all  this  the  planter  is  reimbursed  by  the  proceeds  of 
sterling  bills  drawn  on  London,  and  sold  in  Batavia  against  silver 
guilders. 

1790.  Has  there  been  any  difference  in  the  trade  of  Java  with  China 
since  silver  fell  and  your  standard  became  fixed  f — ^Not  that  I  am  aware 
of.  That  part  of  the  business  I  have  not  followed  so  closely  since  I 
have  left  Java.  There  are  very  considerable  drawings  on  China  and 
the  Straits  Settlements  through  the  three  banks,  the  Chartered  Bank 
of  India,  Australia,  and  China;  the  Chartered  Mercantile  Bandof  India, 
London,  and  China,  and  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Cor- 
X>oration,  for  trade  and  finance  purposes,  on  Singapore,  Hong  Kong, 
and  Amoy,  and  these  silver-dollar  transactions  certainly  have  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  sterling  and  guilder  rates  of  exchange  to  an  apprecia- 
ble extent.  Well,  it  is  not  a  serious  matter.  I  should  say  that  the 
total  drawings  are  not  more  than  200,000  dollars  a  month  on  China; 
but  on  Siugax)ore  they  are  from  time  to  time  very  much  more  exten- 
sive, as  purely  financial  operations  in  the  way  of  sflver  dollar  bills  cov- 
ered by  sterling  gold  bills  on  London. 

1791.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  adopt- 
ing in  British  India  a  similar  system  to  that  which  has  been  adopted 
in  Javat — ^Well,  I  sometimes,  like  other  men,  form  at  one  time  one 
opinion,  but,  reading  things  over  and  going  into  them  again,  one 
remains  in  doubt  whether  the  Butch  system  is  best;  but  I  think  that, 
before  going  into  this,  one  must  look  to  two  important  points.  Well, 
the  position  and  circumstances  of  Holland  and  England  are  different; 
the  people  of  Holland  are  naturally  very  safe  and  careful  men,  ana 
speculations  or  operations  which  to  an  Englishman  trading  with  Brit- 
ish India  would  perhaps  mean  but  little,  or  fluctuations  of  trade  or 
exchange,  he  does  not  like.  He  is  eminently  a  safe  man  and  prefers 
to  have  his  business,  even  if  he  has  less  profit,  more  secure.  Another 
point  is  that  the  finance  or  currency  of  Netherlands  India  and  Holland 
is  of  necessity  one.  It  is  a  very  different  position  from  that  of  this 
Empire  and  British  India,  as  England  has  not  merely  to  consider  India, 
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but  how  mxy  chaDges  may  affect  its  business  with  the  entire  world; 
while,  as  regards  Holland  and  Netherlands  India,  they  are  compelled 
to  combine  their  currency  system^  and  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  they 
should  continue  the  present  system.    {See  note  at  f oat.) 

1792.  You  mean  that  thei^e  is  not  t)ie  same  necessity  as  between  In- 
dia and  England;  in  fact,  they  ha^^e  not  now  the  same  system f — ^No, 
my  lord;  they  have  not. 

1793.  Sir  Thomas  Faebee.  They  always  had  the  same  system  be- 
tween Java  and  Holland  when  it  was  all  silver! — ^Well,  say  the  last  20 
y^ars  or  so  they  were;  rather  more  than  20  years  ago  it  was  put  on 
this  basis.  It  has  worked  very  well.  It  was  formerly  a  very  mixed-up 
afEaif ,  as  you  will  find  from  Mr.  Van  den  Berg's  book  and  other  records. 

1794.  Sir  Ebginalp  Wulby.  Holland  maintains  it»  financial  equi- 
librium by  a  tribute  from  the  colony t^Certainly;  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  remark  just  now  whether  our  system  could  have  produced  any- 
thing like  it;  but  that  possibly  is  less  a  question  oi  currency  than  of 
taxation.  From  the  official  budget  report  now  in  my  hand  (Zitting 
1892-3,  Begrooting  van  Nederlandsch-Indie  voor  bet  dienst  jaar  1893. 
Bijlage  A  der  memorie  van  toelichting,  No.  7a.),  you  will  see  tiiat  the 
total  debt  of  Netherlands  India  to  the  Netherlands  is  32,905,709  guilders 
(2,700,000^.);  that  is  the  total  debt  of  Java.  You  may  say  it  is  not  a 
debt  at  all^  because  it  can  be  wiped  out  at  any  moment  by  a  remittance 
or  by  credit  on  capital  account  against  productive  works.  In  these  20 
years  they  have  paid  from  the  colonial  budget  the  expenses  of  the 
Achinese  war,  amounting  to  400,000,000  guilders  (about  33,000,OOOZ.); 
upon  railways,  harbour  works,  and  irrigation  canals,  there  has  been 
expended  200,000,000  guilders  ^about  17,000,000^);  that  is,  600,000,000 
guilders,  equal  to  50,000,000/.  slerUng,  in  these  20  years  have  beteu  put 
to  the  debit  of  the  colonial  budget,  and  the  (unount  owing  by  Java  to 
the  mother  country  at  present  is  33,000,000  guilders,  less  than  3,000,OOOL 
sterling.    (8ee  note  at  foot) 

1795.  Sir  Thomas  Fabber.  Do  you  mean  that  that  money  has  been 
paid  by  Javat — ^Yes,  sir;  by  Netherlands  India;  practically  by  Java 
alone. 

1796.  GHAiBiCjiN.  Are  your  business  relations  at  all  with  British 
India! — ^No,  my  lord. 

1 797.  So  that  the  information  you  can  give  us  is  about  the  standard 
fixed  in  Java  and  its  working!— Precisely,  my  lord. 

1798.  You  have  no  experience  of  the  working  of  the  trade  between 
JiUglaud  and  India  and  its  fluctuating  ratio! — No,  mylxwd^  what  I 
might  have  had  something  to  say  about  would  have  been  Smgapore 
and  Java — places  I  have  been  connected  with. 

1799.  Is  there  anything  in  the  trade  relations  with  Singapore  which 
would  enable  you  to  assist  us  with  any  information! — Well,  excepting 
that  the  prospmty  of  Singapore  and  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the 
New  States  a  few  years  ago  was  looked  upon  as  something  very  won- 
derful, as  eveiy  one  who  is  engaged  in  the  trade  is  well  aware.    At 

Note  to  Q.  1794.— To  ^nt  it  more  olearly,  l^eie  is  no  debt  at  all ;  it  id  a  matter  of 
keeping  acconnte ;  e,  g,.  if  Java  is  credited  with  her  200  millionfl  of  outlays  upon 
reyeDae-prodooing  woris  and  debited  with  her  debt  of  80  millions,  she  has  a  clean 
credit  balance  of  170  miUions  of  guilders,  or  14,000,000Z. 

Note  to  Q.  1791. — I  am  inclined  feo  think  that,  had  we  adopted  a  gold  standard  for 
India  on  the  Dutch  basis  20  or  25  years  ago,  before  the  establishment  on  a  larger 
scale  of  the  cotton  mills  and  other  important  industries,  it  might  have  been  advan- 
tageous to  India  and  England;  but  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  change  could  now  be 
made  without  causing  enormov  inoonrenienoe  and  even  disaster. — ^A.  MoC. 
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present  botli  plaBting  and  mercantile  interests  have  certainly  suffered 
very  severely,  so  that  the  prosperity — so-called  prosperity—^of  the  few- 
years  ago  appears  to  be  doubtful.  They  have  the  dollar  now  lower 
than  it  ever  was,  and  their  position  commercially  and  the  planting  has 
certainly  never  been  worse  than  it  is  just  now. 

1800.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Singapore  t — Singapore  and  the  Malay 
Peninsola. 

1801.  Mr.  Courtney.  And  the  mining;  that  too!— It  has  always 
gone  on.    Of  course  mining  has  never  suffered  so  much,  if  at  alL 

1802.  Chairman.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  change  f — I  must 
say  I  attribute  it  a  great  deaJ,  not  to  the  doU^  altogether,  but  simply 
to  bad  trade. 

1803.  Sir  Becunaxb  Welby.  But  is  not  the  ^ade  of  the  S^uts 
generally  very  goodt — Not  the  last  year  or  so. 

1804.  No,  but  I  mean  over  a  series  of  years  t — Over  a  series  of  years 
it  has  been  a  steady  profitable  business,  constantly  expanding. 

1805.  I  have  been  very  much  struck  by  a  case  which  possibly  you 
may  know.  It  is  30  years  or  so  since  the  Straits  passed  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  to  the  Imperial  Government,  and  the  progress  it  has 
made  since  that  time  as  a  free  port  has  been  very  wonderftdt — Very 
remarkable. 

1806.  Therefore  I  put  before  you,  hasnot  a  very  considerable  advance 
been  made,  and  what  you  are  speaking  of  now  is  only  a  fluctuation 
upon  a  very  large  increased  amount  of  prosperity  t — It  may  simply  be 
the  reaction.  The  ordinary  merchant  attributes  it  very  greatly  to  the 
silver  question,  but  I  really  could  not  tell  myself. 

1807.  Lieut.  Gen.  Strachey.  Is  not  Singapore  rather  an  entrep6t  of 
trade  t — ^It  is  so,  nothing  else — an  active  central  depdt. 

1808.  Chairman.  Has  the  investment  of  Butch  capital  in  Java  in- 
creased, do  you  think,  owing  to  the  flxing  of  the  standard  t — Oh,  I 
think  so. 

1809.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  it  would  have  been  less  if  the  stand- 
ard had  not  been  flxed,  or  that  the  present  state  of  things  is  better 
than  the  state  of  things  which  preceded  Itt — ^Well,  my  lord,  I  do  not 
know  that  in  our  way — I  mean  to  say  there  possibly  would  be  a  differ- 
ence; but  I  am  certainly  of  opinion  that  Dutch  capitalists  prefer  smaller 
profit,  with  greater  fixity  of  value.  They  look  upon  that  as  a  sine  qud 
won,  the  flxi^  of  value;  they  say:  *'  We  do  not  care;  we  will  not  have 
these  uncertainties  in  business  and  fluctuations  in  exchange  which  you 
Englishmen  have;  we  know  our  business,  and  we  will  not  be  subject 
to  these  panics  and  crisises  which  they  have  elsewhere.''  The  fixity  of 
talue  is  what  they  constantly  go  upon,  and  I  do  not  believe  that,  with 
an  unstaple  currency  and  rate  of  exchange,  capital  would  have  nowed 
in  at  all  to  Java  in  the  same  way;  not  from  Holland,  at  least. 

1810.  Was  the  standard  of  Java  and  Holland  the  same,  prior  to  this 
change  that  was  made  in  1873 1 — It  was  nominally  the  same. 

181  J.  Mr.  GODLEY.  But  not  really;  not  actually t— Well,  it  got  into 
a  regular  muddle.  There  was  an  enormous  quantity  of  copper  coin. 
The  native  was  not  so  accustomed  to  silver  as  he  is  now. 

1812.  CHAIRMAN.  How  long  had  that  gone  out— It  had  gone  on,  I 
suppose,  for  over  30  years,  folly. 

1813.  But  did  the  guilder  bear  the  same  relation  to  gold  as  was  flxed 
afterwards) — I  am  not  quite  certain  about  that,  my  lord.  I  had  not 
taken  sudi  an  interest  in  the  matter  then.  Although,  in  fact,  in  Java 
in  1870,  when  these  changes  were  going  on,  1  was  occupied  in  business 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  ai^  I  dia  not  pay  so  much  attention 
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to  it,  especially  as  all  the  finance  is  really  done  in  Batavia.  This,  how- 
ever, will  be  found  in  Mr.  Van  den  Berg's  book,  1873;  it  was  then  that 
the  change  was  made. 

1814.  Sir  Eeginald  Welby.  It  is  the  case,  is  it  noL  that  a  mer- 
chant wanting  gold  in  Java  would  go  and  ask  for  it! — No,  sir;  practi- 
cally, for  the  purx>oses  of  large  commerce,  there  is  no  gold. 

1815.  There  is  gold  in  the  bank! — ^There  are  ten-gmlder  pieces  and 
sovereigns.    {See  note  at  foot.) 

JAVA  BAISTK. 


Kovember  2, 
1892. 

November  9, 
1892. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

A8SBT8. 

Cash  at  head  office  and  branches: 

Silver 

18,302,'577.54 
4,310,260 

937,376.41 

18.822.201.42 
4,308.360 

929,466.81 

619,<n3.88 

/. 

Gold 

1,900 
7,908.00 

BaUion : 

Gold 

Silver 

Bills  disconn  ted 

9,771,538.90 

1, 396, 632. 58 

12,513.183.06 

5, 861, 415. 72 

534,500 

50, 292. 50 

8, 716, 192. 86 

9,446.170.45 

1,385.156.54 

12, 815, 808. 82 

6,772,623.22 

634,500 

50, 202. 60 

2,832,441.69 

326,366.45 

Bills  receivable  abroad 

11,377.04 

Loans  on  merchandise  and  other  secarities. 
Canital  invested 

302,625.76 

88,792.50 

Keserve  fund  Invested 

Tfi  vAMtiM^  nAiiAinn  f ii  nd  nf  RtjiflT 

Sundries 

883,761.17 

67,893,868.67 

66.896,020.46 

822.249.64 

1,820.097.76 

Liabilities. 
Capital 

6,000.000 

558,869.46 

53.560.10 

46, 380, 697. 50 

1,159,202.42 

2, 503, 726. 18 

737,812.92 

6.000,000 

658,869.46 

53, 576. 66 

46,336,802.50 

1,085,663.71 

2,113,574.36 

747,633.87 

Reserve  f and 

Pension  fund  of  staff 

16.46 

Notes  in  circulation 

43,896 

Bills  payable  abroad  (bank  post  bills) 

Current  accounts  -r-,,-,T,» 

73, 538. 71 

390, 15L  82 

Sundries ■..••...•••...... 

9,720.95 

67,393.868.67 

66,896,020.46 

9,787.41 

607,686.63 

Available  specie snrplns  t^. ....... ....•••. 

8,532,762.61 

4,246,612 

Java  bank's  rate  of  discount,  7  per  cent. 

1816.  Therefore,  anybody  requiring  it  has  no  right  to  demand  itt — 
Not  in  large  quantities;  he  would  get  some  in  exchange  for  Java  bank- 
notes. 

1817.  It  is  essentially  a  gold  standard  without  a  gold  currency  t — 
Practically  it  is  so;  but  by  shipping  guilders  back  to  Holland,  as  Mr. 
Van  den  Berg,  formerly  president  of  the  Java  Bank  and  now  president 
of  the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands,  explains  in  his  letter  to  me  of  the  9th 
instant  (see  Appendix*),  you  will  see  that  Holland  places  no  restriction 
upon  obtaining  gold  for  export;  and,  with  the  stock  of  gold  held  by 
the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  and  its  purchased  gold  drafts  on  London 
and  Berlin,  in  addition  to  its  reserve  force  of  selling  silver,  for  ac- 
count of  the  state,  against  gold,  they  do  hold  gold.  However,  the 
president's  very  lucid  letter  speaks  for  itself  without  my  comments. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned. 

Note  to  Q.  1815. — A  copy  of  the  bank's  weekly  retums  will  show  exactly  how 
it  stands.  I  take  the  following  from  the  Batavia  Exchange  Market  Beport,  No.  23, 
dated  11th  Noyember,  18d2. 

*Page231. 
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[AT  THE  H0U8JS  OF  LORm,  WBBTMUiSIER.  8.  WJl 
SEVENTH  DAY.—SATURDAY,  aCth  NOVEMBER,  zSga. 

Present :  The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Herschell;  the  Lord  High  Chancellor; 
the  chairman  presiding.  The  Bight  Hon*  Leonard  Henry  Courtney, 
M.  p.;  Sir  Thomas  Henry  Farrer,  Bart.;  Sir  Begiiiald  Earle  Welby, 
a.  c.  B.;  Mr.  Arthur  Godley,  0.  B.;  Mr.  Henry  Watverfleld,  o.  B.,  sec- 
retary. 

Kr.  JAMES  HTUE  SLEIOH,  Seoretery  and  Treasurer  of  the  Bank  of  Bom- 
bay, oaUed  in  and  examined. 

1818.  Chaibmuy.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  discussions  which 
have  arisen  as  regards  Indian  currency,  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  value 
of  the  mpee  as  compared  with  goldt — ^Yes^  my  lord. 

1819.  And  witii  the  proposals  of  the  Indian  Currency  Association  t — 
I  am. 

1820.  For  the  creation  of  a  gold  standard? — ^Yes. 

1821.  At  a  ratio  to  be  fixed! — ^By  Gk)vernment. 

1822.  And  the  stoppage  of  the  free  coinage! — ^The  stoppage  of  firee 
coinage  at  the  mints. 

1823.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  stopping  the  free 
coinage  of  the  rupee  in  India! — I  think  it  would  drive  the  banks  and 
others  into  making  remittances  to  India  in  gold  instead  of  silver. 

1824.  'V\J^ould  they  cease  to  remit  in  council  bills! — Oh,  no.  The  bal- 
ance of  trade  would  be  remitted  chiefly  in  gold  in  the  event  of  the 
mints  being  stopped  to  free  coinage,  and  the  banks,  for  what  is  neces- 
sary to  remit  to  India  beyond  the  amount  of  council  bills  sold,  would 
fall  back  upon  gold  as  the  only  medium  of  remittance. 

1825.  What  ettect  do  you  think  that  would  have  upon  the  exchange  ! — 
I  think  it  would  raise  exchange;  but  Government  would  fix  a  rate 
above  the  existing  rate. 

1826.  It  would  depend  ux)on  the  ratio  which  the  Government  fixed 
for  the  gold  standard! — It  would  dex>end  upon  that  ratio,  I  think. 

1827.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  In  order  that  we  may  quite  distinctly 
understand  you,  do  you  assume  simply  that  the  mints  would  be  stopped 
from  coining  silver,  or  that  they  would  also  be  open  to  coin  gold! — ^I 
assume  that  the  mints  would  be  stopped  only  as  regards  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver. 

1828.  I  only  wish  to  know  which  of  those  two  assumptions  you 
meant! — Only  that  the  stoppage  of  the  mints  should  have  reference  to 
the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

1829.  Only  that  silver  was  stopped! — Only  that  silver  was  stopped; 
not  that  they  were  oi)en  to  coin  gold  for  issue. 

1830.  Chaibman.  What  effect  do  you  think  it  would  have  upon  the 
silver  market! — ^A  most  depressing  effect. 

1831.  It  would  cause  a  large  fEtU  in  silver! — I  think  it  would  cause  a 
collapse  in  the  silver  market. 

1832.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  ratio  which  ought  to  be 
fixed! — ^I  have  no  strong  opinion  as  to  that  point.  I  think  that  prob- 
ably U.  6d.j  which  has  been  mentioned  by  several  authorities  on  the 
subject,  would  be  a  very  reasonable  rate  at  which  to  fix  it  as  a  starting 
point. 

1833.  You  have  said  that,  in  your  view,  those  who  had  to  remit  to 
India  would  be  driven  to  remit  gold  instead  of  silver! — I  think  they 
would. 
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1834.  What  effect  do  you  think  that  would  have  upon  the  position  of 
gold  with  regard  to  its  use  as  currency  t — I  think  there  would  be  a 
scramble  fbr  gold  in  the  European  markets,  and  possibly  in  America  as 
well. 

1835.  What  effect  would  that  havet — It  would  have  this  effect.  The 
European  countries,  as  well  as  America,  would,  in  consequence  of  the 
scarcity  of  gfold,  become  solicitous  to  effect  an  international  arrange- 
ment, whereby  silver  and  gold  would  be  interchangeable  at  a  fixed  ratio, 
and  fiuctuations  reduced  to  a  minimum.  But  I  think  the  banks  would 
be  able  to  get  gold,  notwithstanding  the  scramble  that  might  arise, 
because  the  balance  of  trade  would  have  to  be  paid  in  gold  in  this 
country;  and  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  lack  of  gold  for  the 
purpose  of  remittances  through  the  exchange  banks,  seeing  that  value 
would  be  received  in  commodities  on  this  side. 

1836.  Would  it  largely  increase  the  amount  of  gold  that  went  to 
India t — I  think  so,  very  largely.  Nearly  all  that  has  hitherto  been  re- 
mitted in  silver  would  then  be  remitted  in  gold;  and  I  might  also  i>oint 
out  that  the  banks  would  only  be  able  to  get  the  medium  of  currency 
in  India  freely  from  Government— from  the  mints.  The  banks  would 
hand  over  the  gold  to  the  mints  and  get  coined  rui>ees  in  return. 

1837.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  maintain  the  ratio  which 
was  fixed  in  that  wayf-^I  think  so;  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  about  that. 

1838.  Would  a  large  stock  of  gold  in  India  be  necessary  for  the  pur^ 
posef — ^Not  to  begin  with. 

1839.  Would  it  be  necessary  absolutely  to  cease  coining*  silver  or 
might  it  go  on  to  the  same  extent  as  at  present  t— I  think  Government, 
when  they  found  that  the  currency  required  replenishing,  would  them- 
selves remit  silver  to  India  to  be  coined  into  rupees,  which  Government 
would  in  turn  sell,  at  a  pretty  large  profit,  to  the  holders  of  the  gold, 
who  would  exchange  the  gold  for  the  rupees.  Government  woxdd  hold 
this  gold  until  it  accumulated  to  a  point  at  which  they  might  feel 
strong  enough  to  issue  currency  notes  against  it  or  to  introduce  a  gold 
currency. 

1840.  How  would  the  necessity  for  additional  silver  currency  be  as- 
certained t — By  the  rate  of  interest  that  would  rule  in  India.  So  soon 
as  the  rate  of  interest  rose  above  a  certain  figure,  it  would  be  a  very 
reliable  indication  of  a  dearth  of  currency. 

1841.  But  does  not  the  rate  of  interest  vary  very  much  at  different 
periods  of  the  year;  at  some,  very  high;  at  others,  very  lowt — It  does. 
As  a  rule,  during  the  export  season  rateis  rise  very  materially,  although 
they  have  only  risen  very  little  during  the  last  two  export  seasons. 

1842.  Then  do  you  mean  rising  to  a  height  beyond  the  average  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  rise  at  a  particulaar  season  in  the 
previous  year!*-I  think  if  the  rate  of  disoount  or  interest  rose,  say 
above  six  per  cent.  Government  might  very  w^  understand  then  that 
there  was  a  dearth  of  currency. 

1843.  But  might  not  that  arise  from  a  variety  of  causesy  other  than  a 
dearth  of  currency  t-^I  think  not,  unless  very  partiaUy.  I  have  never 
known  the  rates  of  discount  rise  above  five  or  six  per  oent,  except 
through  the  demands  of  trade. 

1844.  Yes,  but  hitherto^  when  it  has  risen  higer  than  that,  it  has  not 
been  from  any  dearth  of  currency,  because  currency  is  automatically 
increased? — Well,  but  there  has  frequently  been  a  dearth  of  currency 
for  the  time  being,  before  the  exchange  banks  could  send  out  rilver  or 
remit  council  bills  to  India.    When  tne  demand  existed,  t^e  exchange 
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banks  very  frequently  refrained  from  making  remittances  to  India  in 
conseqnence  of  a  fear  that  exchange  might  fall. 

1845.  But,  if  you  coined  specially  to  meet  that  condition  of  things, 
indicating,  as  you  say,  a  dearth,  might  not  the  currency  become  re- 
dundant very  soon  afterwards t-^I  do  not  think  so;  I  do  not  think  it 
would  to  an  appreciable  extent.  Of  course  there  would  always  be  a 
considerable  diflference  between  the  available  money  existing  during 
the  export  season  and  that  existing  during  the  dull  season  of  the  year 
when  trade  is  slack;  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  safe  indication  ot  a 
dearth  ot  currency  if  the  rate  of  discount  rose  above  a  C€tttain  rate. 

1846.  Mr.  CouB^fNEY.  Would  you  apply  that  same  doctrine  to 
England t — I  have  not  thought  of  that  for  England,  but  I  should  say 
that  it  would.    I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  do  so. 

1847.  You  think  that  the  variation  in  the  rate  of  discount  on  the 
London  market  Indicates  a  surplus  or  deficiency  of  currency  f — I  think 
we  see  every  day  that  the  available  amount  of  money  is  the  guide  to 
the  rate  of  discount. 

1848.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Is  a  demand  tbt  money  a  demand  for 
eurrency!— I  think  so. 

1849.  Ohairmak.  First  let  me  ask  you  this,  has  it  not  been  the  e!t- 
jierience  of  the  nations  who  permit  silver  to  be  an  unlimited  tender  at 
a  certain  i^tio  to  gold,  trhich  is  below  the  market  value  of  silver  meas- 
ured by  gold,  that  it  is  necessary  to  stop  the  coinage  of  silver  alto- 
gether in  order  to  maintain  the  ratio;  or  at  all  events  has  not  that  been 
supposed  to  be  necessary  t— I  think  not.  Until  Gtermany  threw  het 
silver  upon  the  market,  the  Latin  Union  maintained  the  equilibrium  to 
that  date  uninterruptedly. 

1850.  At  that  time  the  mint  was  open  freely  to  both  gold  and  sil^ 
vert — ^And  it  was  only  after  that  that  the  countries  of  the  Latin  Union 
suspended  the  i^ee  coinage  of  silver;  and  yet  the  silver  coins  in  these 
countries  still  circulate  at  the  old  ratio  to  gold. 

1851.  I  am  speaking  of  the  time  subsequent  to  that:  at  the  time  when 
there  was  not  the  bimetallic  system,  that  is  to  say,  wnen  the  two  metals 
were  not  admitted  freely  to  the  mint,  subsequent  to  the  period  when  a 

fold  standard  was  fixed  ^ith  a  tatio  between  gold  and  silver,  both 
•ranee  and  Holland,  we  are  informed,  practically,  for  many  years, 
ceased  coining  silver  at  allt-^hat  is  so,'  they  have  ceased  coining  sil^ 
ver,  but  maintain  a  gold  standard,  with  a  fixed  ratio  between  the  two 
metals. 

1852.  That  was  under  the  belief  that  they  could  not  maintain  their 
gold  standard  and  the  ratio,  except  by  doing  soT-^I  think  that  was 
under  the  belief  that  they,  unaided,  could  not  maintain  a  universal 
equilibrium. 

1853.  But  why  should  India,  unaided,  be  abl^  to  do  itt— I  do  not 
think  that  India  could.  Silver  is  much  more  useful  in  India,  as  the 
meaus  of  barter,  thaii  it  is  ill  Europe.  The  prices  of  commodities  bought 
and  sold  in  the  country  itself  are  fi>r  the  most  part  of  smaller  value, 
and  the  small  coin  is  therefore  more  necessary. 

1864.  Sir  THOttAd  FARRtTR.  Have  JM  consider^  irhatirould  be  the 
effect  of  opening  the  Indian  mints  to  gold,  at  the  same  titne  that  they 
were  clofted  to  silveft— I  have  considered  that  point.  My  impression 
is  that  it  would  be  h  mistake  for  the  present  to  open  the  mints  to  the 
coinage  of  gold,  if  the  gold  coined  was  to  be  issued  freely  to  the  public. 

1855.  Chairman.  Why  t— Because  I  think  it  would  disappear. 

1866.  Sir  THoMAd  FARR:ftR.  It  might  fortii,  might  it  not,  an  auto- 
matic mode  ot  regulating  the  currency,  1^  in  order  to  get  dilv«^nipeeid, 
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persons  were  obliged  to  take  gold  to  the  mints t — ^Yes,  but  I  fear  that  if 
the  gold  coins  were  issued,  they  would  disappear  very  rapidly.  Gold 
is  very  convenient  for  the  purx)ose  of  hoarding,  and  all  our  experience 
goes  to  show  that  it  never  comes  back,  once  it  is  taken  possession  of  by 
the  natives,  except  to  a  small  extent,  x)erhaps,  when  there  are  exceptiousd 
advantages  in  selling  it. 

1857.  But  would  coining  gold  make  it  more  liable  to  be  hoarded  t — 
Yes;  if  it  were  issued  to  the  pubUc.  To  some  little  extent  the  reasons 
that  make  the  natives  hoard  it  might  disappear,  knowing  that  they 
could  get  the  gold  in  this  way. 

1858.  Chairman.  But  is  it  your  idea  that  the  Indian  Government 
should  keep  in  store  the  gold  that  they  receive  in  exchange  for  ru- 
pees f — ^Yes;  that  is  my  idea;  that  they  ought  to  accumulate  the  gold 
that  comes  into  their  hands,  until  it  has  reached  an  amount,  to  be  as- 
certained hereafter,  at  which  it  would  be  safe  to  introduce  the  gold  coin- 
age to  the  public. 

1859.  Sm  Thomas  Farrer.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  this: 
supposing  that  the  public  wanted  more  currency,  might  not  opening 
the  mints  encourage  persons  to  take  gold  to  the  mints  to  get  it  coined, 
and  to  get  rupees  at  the  fixed  ratio  for  the  gold! — I  think  it  would  have 
that  effect,  whether  it  were  to  be  coined  or  not. 

1860.  Well,  might  that  not  be  a  means  of  automatically  regulating 
the  currency  t — It  would  to  some  extent. 

1861.  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  on  the  im- 
ports into  India,  of  fixing  a  gold  standard,  say  at  Is,  6d.y  at  present  t — 
I  think  it  would  improve  the  import  trade  of  the  country,  because  the 
natives  would  have  a  smaller  amount  of  rupees  to  pay  for  their  imports 
than  they  have  at  present,  which  would  always  be  a  strong  inducement 
to  purchasers. 

1862.  But  would  not  they  get  an  equally  small  number  of  rupees  for 
their  produce? — I  think  not,  judging  from  the  fact  that  nearly  every 
drop  in  exchange  has  been  followed  by  a  fall  in  gold  prices,  and  that 
the  natives  of  India  would  not  be  so  prone  to  sell  their  produce  at  the 
low  rates  they  have  been  doing  if  the  price  of  the  rupee  were  to  rise. 

1863.  Do  you  think  that  the  export  trade  of  India  would  receive  a 
check,  if  the  plan  suggested  were  adopted? — I  think  it  would;  a  tem- 
porary check,  as  I  have  seen  in  every  serious  fluctuation  in  exchange. 

1864.  But  you  think  that  it  would  be  only  temporary? — Only  tem- 
porary. 

1865.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  A  fluctuation  either  way?— Either  way. 

1866.  Chairman.  In  your  view,  would  the  better  course  be  to  fix  the 
rate  at  once,  or,  instead  of  fixing  the  rate  at  once,  to  close  the  mint  and 
allow  the  ratio  to  rise  to  a  certain  point? — ^That  is  to  say,  immediately 
after  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard? 

1867.  Yes? — I  think  that  the  suspension  of  free  coinage  would  natu- 
rally raise  the  gold  price  of  the  rupee;  but  it  woxdd  not  assure  to  it  the 
desirable  fixity  of  value  in  commercial  transactions.  It  would  therefore 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  Government  to  fix  the  ratio. 

1868.  To  fix  it  at  once? — ^It  would  require  to  be  simultaneous  with  the 
closing  of  the  mints. 

1879.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  close  the  mint,  and 
induce  a  rise  of  the  ratio,  without  fixing  the  point  at  which  that  opera- 
tion would  be  allowed  to  cease? — The  point  at  which  rupees  would  be 
changeable  into  gold?    I  think  so. 

1870.  I  believe  that  the  remedy  which  you  consider  the  sound  and 
e]q)edient  one  is  the  adoption  of  bimetallism? — ^I  think  that  is  the  best 
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remedy  of  all.  In  the  event  of  bimetaUism  not  being  adopted,  I  think 
for  India  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  wonld  be  the  best  course  to 
follow. 

1871.  Has  your  experience  in  connection  with  India  been  chiefly 
mercantile  or  banking  f — ^Entirely  banking. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Snt  7EAHK  EOBBES  ADAM,  a  L  E.,  CALLED  IV  AHD  EXAMIHED. 

1872.  Ohairman.  Ton  have  resided  in  India,  and  been  largely  con- 
cerned in  business  between  this  country  and  India  t — I  have  resided  in 
India  for  17  years,  partly  in  G^cutta,  and  partly  in  Bombay,  and  dur- 
ing all  that  time  1  have  been  connected  with  a  large  business,  chiefly 
an  import  business  with  this  country. 

1873.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Import  business  into  India  t — Into  India. 
I  was  president  of  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce,  member  of  the 
legislative  council  of  the  governor  of  Bombay,  and  president  of  the 
Bank  of  Bombay. 

1874.  Chairman.  Your  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  proposals 
which  have  been  made  by  the  Indian  Currency  Association  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  gold  standard  as  a  remedy  for  the  fluctuations  in  exchange  t — 
Yes,  I  have  read  them. 

1875.  And  the  difficulties  which  the  Indian  Government  experience, 
owing  to  a  falling  exchang^t — Yes. 

1876.  Do  you  think  that  the  change  to  a  gold  standard  for  India 
would  be  an  operation,  "  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  of  the  nature 
ever  undertaken,  would  have  far-reaching  effects,  and  ought  not  to  be 
attempted,  unless  under  the  pressure  of  necessity"! — I  think  so,  cer- 
tainly. 

1877.  Those  are  the  words  of  Sir  David  Barbour  which  you  adopt! — 
Which  I  agree  with,  my  lord. 

1878.  Supposing  that  the  change  were  proved  to  affect  the  interests 
of  India  adversely,  do  you  think  that  it  would  also  adversely  affect  the 
interests  of  this  country! — I  think,  undoubtedly,  the  trade  of  this 
country  is  so  large  with  India,  that  anything  that  proved  injurious  to 
India  would  certainly  affect  adversely  the  best  interests  of  Britain. 

1879.  In  your  view,  all  the  proposals  of  the  Indian  Currency  Associ- 
ation largely  derive  their  support  from  the  dissatisfaction  that  exists 
among  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  Government! — So  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  not  only  following  the  native  and  the 
European  press,  but  also  from  many  private  communications  from  gen- 
tlemen, European  and  native,  largely  engaged  in  India  in  commerce, 
that  is  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived;  that,  though  there  is 
undoubtedly  dissatisfaction  existing  among  a  certain  number  of  those 
carrying  on  the  foreign  trade,  really  the  origin  of  the  movement  and  its 
true  force  proceed  from  the  servants  of  the  Government. 

1880.  Do  you  think  it  has  been  shown  that  necessity  has  arisen  which 
would  justify  a  radical  change  in  the  currency  system  of  India! — Well, 
my  lord,  I  should  say  not,  and  for  many  reasons:  In  the  first  place,  it 
has  been  said  that  foreign  trade  has  been  paralysed  by  fluctuations  in 
silver;  well,  going  back  to  the  time  when  the  fluctuations  of  exchange 
began,  say  1874-'75,  till  now,  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  has  nearly 
doubled,  or  more  than  doubled.  I  think  it  was  800  lakhs  in  1873-'74, 
and  in  1890-'91  it  was  1,700  lakhs. 

1881.  As  to  that,  must  you  not,  in  comparing  the  later  period  with 
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the  formef,  take  into  account  the  dimitiished  value  of  the  rupee  t — I  am 
taking  It  in  rupees. 

1882.  Test — So  as  to  get  over  that  difficulty — ^the  actual  value  in 
rapees. 

1883.  Sir  Thomas  Farreb*  That  does  not  get  over  it,  does  it,  if  the 
rupee  has  fallen  t — Well,  of  course,  the  rupee  has  not  fallen  in  Indiai — 
the  value  of  the  rupee. 

1884.  It  all  depends^  does  it  not,  upon  the  question  whether  you  are 
to  take  silver  as  the  standard  or  gold  as  the  standard! — Precisely. 
Well,  I  regard  silver  as  the  standard  of  India,  that  is  the  standard  of 
an  internal  trade  that  is  probably  ten  times  as  great  as  the  foreign 
trade;  and  it  is  only  with  regard  to  the  fluctuations  of  trade  conducted 
withforeign  countries — gold-using  countries — ^that  any  troublehas  arisen. 
It  has  only  been  with  regard  to  the  foreign  trade,  which  amounts  to 
about  200,000,0001.  annually,  that  inconvenience  has  arisen  owing  to 
fluctuations :  and,  nevertheless,  the  value  of  that  trade  has  doubl^  in 
rupees  in  flrbeen  years.  It  was  Rs.  5.4  per  head  of  population  in  1880, 
and  Rs.  6.S  per  head  in  1890. 

1885.  Chairman.  Your  point  would  be  that  the  Indian  people  have 
received  more  than  double  the  number  of  rupees  that  they  formerly 
did! — ^Not  quite.  That  is  a  diflferent  i>oint.  On  that  head  my  argu- 
ment; would  be  that,  so  far  aS  the  export  trade  was  concerned,  the  pro- 
ducers of  India  would  have  received  for  their  surplus  eximrtable 
produce,  owing  to  the  fall  in  gold  prices,  a  very  much  smaller  number 
of  rupees;  but,  owing  to  the  fall  in  silver  and  exchange,  they  have  be^n 
saved  from  that,  and  havebi^n  receiving  the  same  number  of  rupees — 
rupees  which  go  in  India  as  far  as  ever. 

1886.  Mr.  COTTRTNEY.  The  lord  chancellor's  question  is  this:  You 
are  trying  to  estimate  the  growth  of  the  foreign  trade  of  India;  ought 
you  to  estimate  that  growth  on  the  rupee  value  then  and  now,  or 
on  the  gold  valne  then  and  now f— The  rupee  value;  but  might  I  get 
over  any  doubt  on  that  score  by  suggesting  quantities  t  I  think  you 
will  fin(L  if  you  take  quantities,  that  th6  increase  has  been  equally 
great.    Might  I  give  you  the  figures  t 

1887.  Chairman.  Certainly.— If  we  take,  as  an  illustration,  the 
yearly  average  (ft  shipments  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  India  for 
1871-^5,  it  is  1,124  millions  of  yards  of  cloth  and  30  million  lbs.  of 
yam ;  in  five  years  ending  1890  the  average  was  2,147  millions  of  yards 
and  52  million  lbs. 

1888.  The  present  condition  of  affairs,  in  your  judgmeint,  must  be 
looked  at  from  three  points  of  view  t— So  I  think. 

1889.  First,  as  affecting  Government  finance;  next,  as  affecting  the 
people  as  regards  trade,  commerce,  industries,  and  agriculture;  and, 
thirdj  as  affecting  Government  servants,  and  those  with  fixed  salaries 
paid  in  rupees! — ^Yes;  and  of  the  three  the  second  is  vastly  the  most 
important. 

1890.  Now,  will  you  deal  first  with  the  question  as  it  affects  Govern- 
ment finance;  does  the  credit  of  the  Government  stand  high T— Judging 
from  the  price  of  rupee  paper  in  India  during  the  last  year  it  stands 
higher  than  ever  it  has  done  before. 

1891.  And  the  budgets  during  some  years  past  have  shown  an  annual 
durplus— that  is  to  say,  on  the  balance  of  ten  years  there  is  a  surplus  f — 
There  have  been  years  of  deficit  and  years  of  surplus,  but  on  the  balance 
of  ten  years  they  show  a  surplus. 

1892.  During  those  ten  years  has  expenditure  been  considerably 
swollen  by  various  contingencies  f — I  think  expenditure,  which  we  may 
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japtly  condade  is  not  Ukely  to  reooTy  has  been  very  great — first,  in  re- 
gard to  anue^ication  and  pacification  in  Upper  Burmah^  secondly,  in  re- 
gard to  the  fortifications  of  the  Northwest  Frontier;  thirdly,  there  have 
been  large  snins  spent  in  eoast  defences,  all  out  of  revenue.  The  troops 
have  been  armed  with  a  new  rifle,  which  has  been  ];>aid  for  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  mid  now  that  is  completed,  or  nearly  so.  We 
have  had  numerous  punitive  expeditions,  snch  as  the  Nagar,  Manipur, 
and  Black  Mountain  expeditions,  etc.,  and  troubles  with  the  hill  t^bes. 

1893.  Those  last  probably  are  hardly  likely  to  cease  t^-Those  are 
likely  to  recur,  but  perhaps  they  will  not  be  quite  so  firequent. 

1894.  During  those  yearp  the  loss  on  the  home  charges  caused  by  the 
falling  rupee  has  largely  increased  f —The  loss  on  the  home  charges 
has  largely  increased,  and  yet^  in  that  connection,  I  should  like  to  bay 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  usually  the  amount  of  loss  to  the  Government 
in  official  statements  and  otherwise  is  very  much  exaggerated.  For 
instance,  in  the  Blue-book,  the  statistical  abstract  of  British  India, 
where  they  state  the  loans,  they  take  every  loan  as  if  it  had  been 
raised  on  th^  equivalent  of  10  rupees  to  the  II.,  that  is  2#.  exchange, 
whereas  very  few  loans  indeed  have  been  raised  at  such  a  high  rate  as 
that.  A  great  many  of  them  have  been  raised  at  varying  rates  from 
Is.  Ud.  to  Is.  9d.  down  to  la.  Id.)  that  is  one  point  Sometimes  the 
loss  on  the  annual  amount  sx>ent  by  the  Oovemment  in  stores  in  this 
country  is  added,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  very  ordinary 
transaction,  where  you  buy  the  stores  at  the  gold  price  and  draw  for 
them  at  the  price  that  you  have  paid  at  the  exchange  of  the  day. 
There  is  no  actual  loss  to  Government.  They  have  the  advantage  of 
the  fall  in  the  gold  price.  Then  another  point  I  would  like  to  draw  at- 
tention to  is,  that  many  of  those  loans  were  presumably  raised  in  Eng- 
land, because  the  rate  of  interest  was  lower  in  England  at  the  time 
than  in  India;  and  therefore,  where  annually  the  Government  of  India, 
against  the  loss  by  exchange  in  remitting  their  home  charges,  have  a 
gain  in  interest  as  compared  with  what  they  would  have  been  paying 
in  rupees  had  they  raised  the  money  originally  in  rupees,  they  should 
set  that  against  it  as  a  deduction.  For  instance,  if  yon  raise  the  loan 
when  the  rupee  is  Is.  8cl.,  and  you  have  to  pay  in  India  6  per  cent  and 
yon  have  to  pay  at  home  4  per  cent — I  simply  use  these  figures  for  the 
purposes  of  illustration — when  the  rupee  Mis  to  Is.  3(2.,  the  difiference 
between  Is.  3d  and  Xs.  8d.  would  be  equivalent  to  another  1  per  cent, 
that  is  5  per  cent;  but,  if  they  had  to  pay  6  per  cent  if  they  had  raised 
the  loan  in  silv^,  there  remains  a  gain  to  Government  annually  of  1 
I)er  cent.  I  do  not  say  the  gain  is  so  great,  looking  at  what  has  actu- 
ally occurred,  because  I  do  not  think  the  diffidence  between  the  rate 
of  interest  is  as  great  as  I  have  stated;  but  I  only  wish  to  emphasize 
it  so  as  to  bring  the  point  that  I  have  in  my  mind  before  your  lord- 
ship^s  attention. 

1895.  During  recent  years  has  there  been  a  reduction  in  the  interest 
paid  by  India  on  a  part  of  her  debtt — ^Yes,  there  has  beax  a  reduction. 

1896.  Then.hoTT  has  the  loss  to  the  Government  been  covered! — 
Well,  before  answering  that,  X  should  like  to  point  out  that  if  we  had 
had  a  gold  standard  in  India  at  2«.,  India  woidd  now  be  suffering  just 
as  this  country  is  suffering  in  its  great  agricultural  interests,  farmers 
and  landlord.  Government  being  the  great  landlord  in  India,  and  get- 
ting an  income  from  land  of  24,000,000/, — I  may  put  it  roughly  at  24 
crores — ^instead  of  her  land  revenue  decreasing  in  the  last  15  years,  1 
think  it  has  swollen  by  three  or  four  crores.  And  that  is  a  point  I 
should  emphasize  very  much,  for  this  reason,  supposing  that  exchange 
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were  fixed  now  at  Is.  6d.j  which  I  understand  is  somewhere  aboat  the 
rate  proposed  by  the  Indian  Currency  Association,  and  we  had  another 
fall  in  gold  prices  30  per  cent  or  40  per  cent,  the  lyots — ^the  farmers  of 
India — ^would  then  begin  to  suffer,  and,  not  being  able  to  pay  the  rent 
to  the  landlord,  Govemment  would  suffer  in  its  finances.  Ooyernment 
has  been  saved  an  enormous  loss  by  the  silver  standard  in  her  land 
revenue  during  the  past  15  years;  and  by  maintaining  the  silver  stand- 
ard, presuming  gold  prices  further  decline,  she  may  be  saved  from  loss 
in  the  future. 

1897.  Yon  probably  know  the  suggestion  that  has  been  made,  that  it 
is  the  fall  in  the  rupee  which  has  brought  down  the  gold  price  of  agri- 
cultural produce  in  England,  and  that,  but  for  that,  the  gold  price 
might  have  been  higher,  and  that,  though  with  a  higher  exchange,  the 
rupee  price  might  have  been  the  same! — I  can  not  agree  with  IJiat; 
take  cotton,  for  instance,  the  supply  is  ruled  by  America,  America  hav- 
ing the  largest  crop.  Against  India's  1,500,000  bales  America  has, 
chiefly  for  export,  7,000,000,  8,000,000,  or  9,000,000  bales.  During  the 
last  few  months,  owing  to  prospects  of  a  smaller  American  crop,  prices 
have  advanced  40  per  cent,  while  silver  and  exchange  were  without 
alteration.  And  take  wheat,  against  India's  export  we  have  Eussia, 
America,  and  Canada,  with  enormous  surpluses,  competing  against  each 
other  in  supplying  the  gold-consuming  countries.  My  own  belief  is 
this,  that  there  would  have  been  little  or  no  dift'erence  in  the  fall  in  the 
gold  prices  had  a  fall  in  exchange  not  taken  place. 

1898.  If  India  had  been  out  of  the  competition! — ^If  India  had  been 
out  of  it  I  think  the  fall  in  gold  prices  would  have  been  very  nearly  as 
great,  if  not  as  great,  as  it  has  been,  owing  to  the  comi>etition  that  there 
has  been  among  countries  producing  very  much  more  largely  the  com- 
modities which  India  exports,  notably  wheat. 

1899.  Has  it  been  necessary,  in  order  to  cover  the  loss  by  the  fall  in 
exchange,  to  raise  much  by  additional  taxation! — I  think  not,  except  a 
petroleum  and  an  income  tax,  which  last  tax  I  know  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  against  in  many  quarters  in  India,  but  which  I  have  always 
supported  on  the  ground  that  it  reaches  a  rich  class  of  people,  who 
really  would  pay  nothing  to  the  state,  save  for  the  income  tax,  and 
what  they  pay  on  the  little  salt  they  use.  There  has  also  been  some 
increase  in  the  salt  tax,  which,  however^an  not  really  be  said  at 
present  to  press  heavily  upon  the  people.  The  salt  tax  is  always  a  crux 
question  in  India,  but,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  that  tax,  taking  the 
average  price  of  salt  all  over  India,  it  is  lower  in  price  than  it  was  15 
years  ago. 

1900.  Does  not  the  income  tax  go  rather  low  down! — It  does  go  down 
to  600  rupees,  and,  of  course,  that  is  a  matter  which  has  been,  as  your 
lordship  is  no  doubt  aware,  often  considered,  whether  it  ought  not  to 
begin  at  a  higher  income;  but  the  bulk  of  it  is  derived  from  the  trad- 
ers and  bankers,  rich  men  in  all  the  chief  towns,  who  would  pay  very 
little  to  the  state,  if  it  were  not  for  the  income  tax. 

1901.  During  recent  years  there  have  been  some  remissions  of  taxa- 
tion!— ^There  have  been  during  the  last  10  or  12  years  imiK)rt  duties 
taken  off. 

1902.  Then,  in  the  main,  has  the  deficiency,  such  as  it  has  been,  been 
covered  by  an  expansion  of  the  revenue! — That  is  undoubtedly  what  I 
should  say,  looking  at  the  figures  under  almost  every  head.  Land,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  railways,  irrigation,  stamps,  registration,  ex- 
cise. There  is  not  any  head  of  the  revenue  under  which  there  has  not 
been  an  expansion,  a  natural  expansion  and  growth;  and  I  may  men- 
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tion  at  the  same  time  that,  during  those  last  10  years,  out  of  revenue 
Government  have  really  paid  off  a  certain  sum  of  the  debt,  the  perma- 
nent debt  of  India;  not  the  debt  raised  for  the  making  of  railways,  irri- 
gation, and  public  works,  but  the  debt  not  represent^  by  any  assets. 
They  have  actually  paid  out  of  revenue  during  the  last  10  years  a  con- 
siderable sum. 

1903.  Mr.  Courtney.  How  has  that  come  about  1— Well,  I  suppose 
by  the  famine  insurance  fund.  I  could  show  you  the  figures  here,  if 
you  would  like  to  see  them.  In  1880-'81,  to  go  no  further  back,  the  debt 
was  102  crores,  and  in  1889-^90,  79  crores.  Of  course  the  railway  debt 
has  increased  during  that  time,  and  the  debt  for  irrigation  and  public 
works.  I  am  only  pointing  to  the  debt  that  is  not  represented  by  any 
assets  in  India. 

1904.  Sir  Ebginald  Welby.  That  is  to  say,  no  debt  has  been  in- 
curred during  the  10  years  except  for  reproductive  purposes  1 — Except 
for  reproductive  purposes;  and  during  that  time  a  sum  has  been  paid 
off,  the  difference  between  102  crores  and  79  crores. 

1905.  Mr.  Courtney.  But  may  that  not  be  made  up  by  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  public  debt  of  India! — ^No;  the  figures  give  together 
both  the  rupee  and  sterling  debt. 

1906.  Chairman.  Dealing  next  with  the  effect  of  the  fall  in  exchange 
and  fluctuations  of  exchange  upon  the  people  of  India,  do  you  think 
that  the  fall  in  exchange,  as  apart  ft'om  the  fluctuation,  has  been  prej- 
udicial f — ^No,  my  lord;  I  think  that  the  fall  in  exchange  has  been  most 
beneficial  to  the  export  trade  of  the  country.  In  an  earlier  part  of  my 
examination  I  did  mention,  in  regard  to  the  fact  that  they  are  now  re- 
ceiving the  same  prices  for  their  produce  in  rupees  as  they  were  15 
years  ago,  that  they  are  saved  from  the  loss  which  otherwise  they  would 
have  made  by  the  fall  in  the  gold  prices  of  the  commodities  they  ex- 
-poTt,  In  regard  to  the  commodities  they  imi)ort,  they  really,  owing  to 
the  fall  of  the  gold  prices,  which  has  been  greater  than  the  fall  in  ex- 
change, get  the  clothing  which  they  import,  and  their  metals,  copper 
and  brass,  and  other  things  which  they  use  largely  throughout  the 
whole  of  India,  cheaper  than  they  did  15  years  ago;  and,  as  fiEur  as  the 
figures  I  have  been  able  to  take  out  go,  they  point  to  this  that  for  the 
food  that  the  people  buy — ^that  is,  the  millions  throughout  the  whole 
country,  they  pay  very  little  more  than  they  did  15  years  ago.  You 
see  there  are  four  classes  of  products — there  are  the  products  which 
are  wanted  in  gold  countries  and  which  they  do  not  use  in  India  at  all, 
they  are  all  exported;  there  are  the  products  which  they  do  not  pro- 
duce in  India  and  all  which  they  bring  firom  gold  countries;  there  are 
the  products  which  they  partly  produce  and  consume  in  India  and 
partly  export;  and  the  products  which  are  produced  and  entirely  con- 
sumed in  India;  so  that  one  has  to  divide  it  into  these  four  classes, 
and  I  think  it  must  be  said  that  you  can  not  see,  looking  to  the  prices 
in  India  of  all  four,  where  the  fall  in  the  rupee  has  been  hurtful  to  the 
I)eople  of  India  during  the  last  15  years,  or  how  they  have  suffered 
from  it, 

1907.  Sir  Thomas  Farrbr.  And  you  think  the  fall  in  exchange  has 
been  an  unmixed  blessing  to  the  people  of  India;  that  they  get  as  much 
for  what  they  sell,  and  they  get  what  they  buy  for  much  less! — That  is 
what  actual  figures  point  to. 

1908.  So  that  altogether  it  has  ox)erated  entirely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  i)eople  of  India,  and  has  altered  the  condition  of  exchange  between 
this  country  and  India  to  the  benefitof  the  people  of  India  f — On  balance, 
certainly;  I  would  not  like  to  say  altogether.    You  can  pick  out  certain 
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places,  no  doabt,  where  individaal  interests  have  suffered ;  bat,  if  you 
asked  me  on  balance,  I  should  certainly  say  in  my  mind  it  has  been 
beneficial  to  the  people  of  India— -to  the  300,000,000. 

1909.  And  consequently,  as  exchange  produces  nothing,  it  has  been 
equally  injurious  to  the  people  of  England! — Well,  that  confuses  two 
subjects.  You  see  the  faU  in  the  gold  price  is  a  matter  quite  separate 
from  the  fluctuations  in  exchange  with  silver-using  countries.  That,  as 
we  know,  has  been  very  injurious  to  many  interests  in  England;  I 
would  not  say  to  all  or  to  the  majority  of  interests,  but  certainly  to  the 
agricultural  interests  it  has  been  injurious;  but,  as  I  have  already  said, 
it  owes  little  or  nothing  to  the  fall  in  silver  and  exchange.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fluctuations  in  exchange  with  silver-using  countries  have 
checKcd  trade,  no  doubt,  impeded,  and  made  it  more  difficult.  But  the 
figures  I  have  given  show  that  rapid  growth  has  not  been  prevoited. 
I  do  not  think  that  England  has  suffered. 

1910.  That  England  has  suffered!— That  England  has  sufGered. 

1911.  Then  where  has  India  got  the  benefit,  because  exchange  in 
itself  you  will  agree  creates  nothing  out  of  itt — ^Kothing  whatever;  it 
is  simply  a  matter  of  barter — a  me<Uum  for  adjusting  prices. 

1912.  You  said  that  India  was  so  much  better  off,  and  England  not 
the  worse! — For  the  reason  tiiat,  having  a  silvan  stwdard  and  having 
large  quantities  of  surplus  exportable  produce  to  export  to  gold  coun- 
tries, and  the  gold  prices  having  largely  fallen,  she  would,  h^ul  she  had 
a  gold  standard,  have  suffered  in  her  agricultural  interest,  which  is  the 
great  interest  in  India,  by  the  faU  in  the  gold  prices;  but^  having  a 
silver  standard,  and  the  silver  rui>ee  continuing  now  to  go  a«  far  as 
ever  it  did  in  the  purchase  of  commodities,  she  has  been  saved  by  the 
fall  in  silver  and  exchange  from  the  loss  which  she  would  have  sustained 
by  the  fall  in  the  gold  prices  had  she  had  a  gold  standard,  and  her  pur- 
chasing power  of  England's  manufactures  has  been  thereby  increased. 

1913.  Then  we  have  one  admirable  way  of  getting  rich,  have  we  not, 
to  depreciate  our  standard  and  our  currency  f— That  again  is  a  different 
matter.  The  standard  of  India  in  India  has  not  been  depreciated;  and 
I  think  that  the  conditions  of  the  two  countries,  England  and  India, 
are  exceedingly  different;  we  have  in  England  economies  in  the  use  of 
currency  in  every  possible  way;  there  is  little  necessity  for  the  use  of 
currency  in  our  business  transactions;  whereas  the  whole  trade  of 
India,  the  whole  ot  the  great  internal  trade  of  these  300,000,000  people 
of  India,  is  now  conducted  by  the  actual  transfer  of  coin  from  hand  to 
hand,  except  in  the  presidency  towns,  and  some  of  the  large  up-country 
towns,  and  even  there  you  will  see  at  the  present  day  men  paying  their 
debts  by  bringing  in  bags  of  rupees,  rui)eee  in  thousand;  Mid,  th^fore, 
I  think,  while  we  are  able  to  do  without  a  large  supply  of  gold  in  this 
country,  we  could  not  do  without  an  unrestricted  supply  of  silver  cur- 
rency in  India,  owing  to  the  entirely  difierent  conditions  that  exist  iu 
the  trade  and  conditions  and  habits  of  the  people  of  the  two  countries. 

1914.  Chairman.  It  comes  to  this,  does  it  not,  that  the  silver  having 
fallen  to  about  the  same  extent  as  produce  has  fallen,  there  has  been 
no  dislocation  in  India  such  as  existed  in  England,  and  that  the  whole 
commerce  and  transactions  of  the  country  have  gone  on  very  much  as 
they  did  before! — ^Yes;  silver  for  India  has  proved  a  most  stable  stand- 
ard during  those  15  years;  that  is  to  say,  silver  in  r^ation  to  com- 
modities has  not  altered,  whereas  gold  in  relation  to  commodities  has 
altered  in  gold-standard  countries  to  the  extent  of  thirty  per  cent. 
You  may  put  it  in  that  way,  your  lordship,  I  think. 

1915.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  You  call  a  standard  stable  when  it  cou- 
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tinues  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  commodities,  although  those  com- 
modities are  produced  with  a  much  smaller  effort,  and  at  a  much  smaller 
costf — Well,  in  India  I  should  not  say  that  commodities  have  been 
produced  with  a  smaller  effort,  or  at  a  smaller  cost. 

1916-7.  Oh,  I  was  not  asking  you  about  India;  I  was  only  asking  you 
an  abstract  question.  What  is  the  meaning  of  stability  of  a  standard  t — 
My  own  opinion,  if  I  apprehend  what  you  wish  me  to  answer  now  is, 
that  the  fall  in  the  gold  prices  has  been  very  much  more  brought  about 
by  the  increased  production  and  cheapening  of  production  than  by  any 
scarcity  of  gold. 

1918.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get. — ^That  is  certainly  my  opinion. 

1919.  Mr.  Courtney.  Oh,  but  the  abstract  question  is  not  answered 
yet.    We  would  like  to  have  your  view  on  itf — What  is  that. 

1920.  Supposing  you  are  going  to  start  a  currency  for  the  first  time 
and  a  standard,  would  you  aim  at  something  which  should  always  rep- 
resent the  same  quantity  of  commodities,  or  something  which  should 
always  represent  the  same  expenditure  of  unskilled  labor,  or  what 
would  it  bet — That  is  a  physical  impossibility. 

1921.  That  is  not  the  point;  what  would  you  aim  at! — I  would  rather 
not  go  into  that.    It  depends  so  much  on  circumstances. 

1922.  Sir  Reginald  Welby.  You  have  said  that  silver  goes  as  far 
in  India.  I  think  we  have  had  evidence  before  us  that  there  has  been 
a  very  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  rice,  which  I  suppose  is  the 
staple,  I  may  say,  of  food! — Well,  it  is  the  staple  food  of  only  one  por- 
tion of  India — Bengal. 

1923.  But  that  is  a  very  large  and  important  portion,  is  it  not! — ^It  is 
the  staple  food  of  an  important  section  of  the  people;  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that;  still  I  think  myself,  if  you  compare  the  average  prices,  you 
will  find  that  there  has  not  been  such  a  great  rise.  There  was  a  sear- 
city  of  rice  in  Burmah  last  year  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crops,  and 
the  prices  for  that  year  went  up  very  much  indeed;  but  I  think  my- 
self, if  you  take  the  average  prices  for  1880  to  1885  and  then  1886  to 
1890,  you  will  find  there  is  a  very  small  difference. 

1924.  Chairman.  During  the  recent  years  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
whilst  this  fall  of  exchange  has  been  proceeding,  there  has  been  a 
large  development  of  railways  in  India! — ^WeU,  yes;  I  have  often 
heard  it  stated  that  the  fall  in  the  rupee  has  checked  the  development 
of  railways  in  India;  but,  if  you  take  the  actual  figures  of  construc- 
tion you  find  that,  in  the  10  years  between  1880  and  1890,  there  was  a 
greater  increase,  that  is,  7,0^0  miles,  than  there  was  between  1870 
and  1880,  when  there  were  only  6,000  miles  constructed ;  so  I  do  not 
think  that  there  has  been  any  check  to  railway  construction  owing  to 
the  fall  in  the  rupee.  I  have  always  considered,  if  I  may  say  so  here, 
your  lordship,  that  the  reason  lor  the  construction  of  railways  in  India 
not  having  been  greater  than  it  has  been  was  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
making  terms  with  the  secretary  of  state  in  council. 

1925.  Then  has  there  been  a  large  amount  of  irrigation  t — Irrigation 
has  extended,  which  is  practically  an  investment  by  Government,  a 
Incrative  investment,  bringing  in  returns  just  as  railways  do. 

1926.  The  cotton  mills,  the  jute  and  woollen  mills,  and  other  indus- 
tries, have  grown  considerably  of  late  years  f — ^They  have  all  been  added 
to  very  largely  during  the  last  ten  years. 

1927.  And  tea  cultivation  has  enormously  increased  1 — Enormously 
increased;  and,  looking  to  the  investment  of  capital  in  India,  that  is 
ft^r  the  purpose  of  industrial  and  other  developments,  I  see  the  figures 
were  in  1880 1,500  lakhs  of  capital  invested  in  joint  stock  eompanies, 
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and  this  last  year  the  returns  have  just  come  over  from  which  I  see 
they  have  increased  to  2,000  lakhs.  And  I  would  say  here  that  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  more  desirable  to  develop  India's  industries  with  Indian 
capital,  wliich  is  now  ample,  than  with  foreign  capital  which  annually 
drtiins  away  all  profits  and  interest. 

1928.  You  have  already  said  that  the  prices  in  India  of  the  principal 
products  of  India  have  been  maintained  t — ^That  is  so. 

1920.  And  that  the  people  pay  very  little  more  for  their  food  than 
they  did,  and  pay  less  for  what  they  import.  Now,  as  regards  the  third 
head,  Government  servants! — Might  I  here,  your  lordaliip,  just  draw 
attention  to  one  point!  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  had  it  from  other 
witnesses,  and  tliat  is  the  immense  sum  in  silver  and  gold  that  ha.8 
been  brought  into  the  country  of  recent  years.  I  was  looking  at  the 
figures  this  morning  only.  I  see  that  109,000,000^  of  silver  and  over 
50,000,000Z,  of  gold  have  been  imported  into  India  during  the  last  15 
years. 

1930.  Of  bullion! — Of  bullion,  that  is,  after  paying  lor  their  com- 
modities, and  from  14,000,000/.  to  16,000,000/.  of  council  drafts,  repre- 
senting the  home  charges,  and  after  all  other  items  have  been  reckoned; 
because  of  course  you  have  to  consider  what  money  might  be  raised  by 
loan,  and  brought  to  India  to  be  expended  in  India  by  the  Indian  Grov- 
ernment.  On  balance  there  has  been  certainly,  I  should  say,  over 
100,000,000/.  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  last  15  years,  and  over  250,000,000t 
in  the  last  30  years,  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  people, 

1931.  Then  as  regards  the  third  class  whose  interests  are  affected, 
the  Government  servants,  what  have  you  to  say! — Well,  I  think  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  have  a  grievance;  that  is  to  say,  looking  at  their 
position  purely  as  men  who  have  made  a  certain  contract  with  the 
Government  to  get  for  certain  services  certain  remuneration.  Those 
of  them  who  have  their  families  at  home,  and  have  to  remit  home  a  pro- 
portion of  their  expenses  for  family  use,  no  doubt  suffer  very  severely 
by  the  fall  in  the  rupee.  My  own  opinion  is — I  do  not  know  if  it  is 
generally  held — that,  putting  aside  the  question  of  existing  contracts, 
as  all  salaries  of  servants  in  India  were  fixed  a  very  long  time  ago, 
when  salaries  for  services  requiring  an  equal  standard  of  ability  and  char- 
acter were  at  a  very  much  higher  level,  and,  as  they  have  never  been 
reduced,  looking  to  the  present  market  rate,  if  I  may  use  the  express- 
ion, they  are  much  higher  now  than  they  need  be.  But  that,  of  course, 
is  apart  from  the  question  of  existing  contracts  which  have  to  be 
observed;  and  certainly  those  who  have  their  families  at  home,  and 
have  to  remit  home  a  proportion  of  their  expenses  for  family  use,  have 
a  grievance  which  the  Government  ought  to  recognize. 

1932.  Sir  Eeginald  Welby.  That  is  to  say,  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  reasonable  that  they  should  remit  home! — As  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  reasonable,  they  might  be  allowed  to  remit,  say,  one-third 
of  their  salary.  As  far  as  their  salary  is  received  and  spent  in  silver 
in  India,  it  goes  as  far  as  ever  it  did,  except  for  a  few  imported  com- 
modities which  are  chiefly  luxuries.  And  another  important  point  is 
that  during  the  last  fifteen  years  the  gold  prices  having  fallen  off  some 
of  the  things  upon  which  tbey  spend  their  money  in  England,  they  get 
more  than  they  did,  which  is  a  small  set-off";  but  looking  at  it  from  every 
point  of  view,  my  conclusion  is  that  they  distinctly  are  heavy  sufferers 
in  the  amount  that  they  have  to  remit  home  to  this  country  for  actual 
family  use. 

1933.  Chairman.  And  that,  if  on  the  whole  it  is  a  good  thing  for  India 
to  preserve  the  present  system,  there  ought  to  be  some  form  of  compen- 
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satfoB  to  them,  or  relief  at  all  events  ft'om  an  undue  burden? — I  think 
so;  1  think  tkBi4»  the  thing  ought  to  be  very  carefully  considered  and 
gone  into  in  common  fairness,  and  with  a  view  of  removing  what  is 
undoubtedly  a  very  widespread  dissatisfaction  at  present  existing  among 
the  Government  servants. 

J  934.  In  your  view,  it  would  b©  better  to  meet  the  difficulty  in  that 
way  than  to  change  the  currency  system  of  India! — I  think,  looking 
at  all  the  known  circumstances  and  making  no  guesses  as  to  the  future, 
most  undoubtedly  so. 

1935.  Mr.  CoiTRTNET.  As  I  understand  you,  that  applies  only  to 
those  who  have  entered  the  service  under  existing  contracts  f — Yes, 
under  existing  contracts. 

1936.  Looking  to  new  servants,  you  think  the  scale  might  be  re- 
vised!— I  think  so,  and  pensions  paid  in  silver. 

1937.  Chairman.  Now,  what  are  the  mischiefs  or  dangers  that  you 
would  indicate  from  carrying  out  the  proposals  of  the  Indian  Currency 
Association,  for  creating  a  gold  standard,  fixing  the  ratio  at  Is.  6d,y 
and  closing  the  mints  to  the  coinage  of  silver t — 1  think  myself,  when- 
ever it  was  publicly  announced  that  the  mints  of  India  were  to  be 
closed  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  we  would  have  undoubtedly  a 
further  fall,  possibly  a  very  heavy  fall,  in  the  price  of  silver  in  the  open 
market;  and  here,  presuming  nothing  comes  of  the  International 
Monetary  Conference,  and  the  Americans  were  not  to  continue,  or  to 
continue  only  to  a  modified  extent,  but  not  to  the  full  extent,  their 
present  purchase  of  silver,  I  cannot  surmise  to  what  it  might  go. 

1938.  As  regards  America,  do  you  mean  in  the  direction  of  reducing 
their  purchase  of  silver? — Either  to  very  much  modify  what  they  are 
doing  now,  or  to  do  away  with  purchases  altogether. 

1939.  !Now,  supi)osing  the  standard  to  be  changed  in  that  way,  and 
the  price  of  silver  to  fall,  in  what  manner  should  you  anticipate  that 
India  might  suffer! — Well,  your  lordship,  there  are  very  many  ways, 
and  1  am  quite  sure  that  many  of  them  have  already  been  suggested 
to  you  and  discussed  here;  but,  if  you  will  forgive  me  perhaps  going 
over  old  ground,  first,  there  is  the  possibility  of  false  coinage — that  is 
to  say,  you.  have  a  vast  extent  of  country  and  natives  who  are  adepts 
in  that  particular  form  of  artifice.  They  could  put  the  full  amount  of 
silver  into  the  rupee,  buying  it  in  the  outside  market  at  a  very  low 
price,  and  there  would  be  a  very  strong  temptation  to  pass  silver  coins 
largely  which  could  not  be  detected.  I  know  that  doubts  have  been 
expressed  as  to  the  reality  of  the  danger,  and  it  is  said  there  is  some 
temptation  in  this  country  and  it  is  very  little  availed  of;  but  there 
again  comes  in  the  difference  between  the  two  countries.  I  do  not 
think  because  a  thing  has  not  happened  in  England  that  that  is  any 
argument  for  saying  that  it  is  not  likely  to  happen  in  India. 

1940.  You  think  it  is  a  form  of  offence  which  they  would  be  capable 
of,  and  likely  to  avail  themselves  off — I  think  they  might  be  tempted 
to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

1941.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Do  you  know  the  country  well  enough 
to  say  that  from  your  own  knowledge! — Well,  only  from  what  I  told 
you.    I  have  had  17  years'  experience. 

1942.  I  mean,  you  are  not  well  acquainted  with  diffeient  parts  of 
India! — I  have  visited  most  parts  of  it. 

1943.  There  are  facilities  for  any  offence  of  that  kindl — ^Well,  I  may 
say  that  I  have  been  all  over  India;  I  have  been  into  every  native 
state  of  India,  every  part  of  India,  and  I  have  discussed  this  question 
with  natives  who  have  been  in  authority  in  native  States,  and  natives 
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in  our  own  possessions;  and  that  is  the  conclusion  I  arrived  at  aftet 
listening  to  all  sides,  that  there  certainly  would  be  a  temptation  which 
might  be  availed  of. 

1944.  Chairman.  Do  the  rupees  of  the  native  States  circulate  at  all 
outside  those  States,  the  hali-sicca  rupee,  for  instance,  of  Hyderabad  1 — 
Not  to  any  very  great  extent;  they  are  occasionally  met  with. 

1945.  The  Government  rupees  circulate  everywhere! — Everywhere, 
yes. 

1946.  Of  course  at  present  there  is  a  fixed  relation  which  is  quite 
well  understood  between  the  hali-sicca  rupee  and  the  Government 
rupee! — Well  understood;  the  natives  understand  it  thoroughly. 

1947.  Supposing  the  Government  fixed  a  ratio  between  the  rupee  and 
the  gold  standard  and  ceased  its  free  coinage,  would  any  difficulty  arise 
in  that  respect  do  you  think! — Difficulty  in  what  respect,  your  lord- 
ship! 

1948.  Supposing  in  Hyderabad  they  continued  to  coin  the  hali-sicca 
rupee! — Well,  I  confess  I  have  never  thought  of  that  before.  My  own 
impression  is  that  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  make  arrangements 
diplomatically  with  all  the  native  States  in  regard  to  the  coinage,  if 
the  Indian  Government  made  any  change,  so  far  as  the  native  govern- 
ment could  control  it. 

1949.  But  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  necessary,  or  might  be 
necessary,  to  make  such  arrangements! — I  think  undcmbtedly  so.  I 
think  the  native  States  would  very  likely  know  little  about  this  matter. 
It  would  have  to  be  explained  to  them.  I  have  no  doubt  anything  that 
was  wanted  to  be  done  could  be  made  a  matter  of  negociation. 

1950.  But  do  you  think  it  is  conceivable  that  it  might  create  some 
friction  and  alarm  ! — I  think  myself  it  might.  I  think  it  might  be  very 
apt  to  be  misunderstood. 

1951.  Sir  Reginald  Wblby.  Have  you  any  idea  that  there  is  any 
false  coinage  at  all;  do  you  know  at  f^l  whether  they  think  in  India 
there  are  many  false  rupees! — There  is  always  a  certain  quantity,  but 
I  do  not  think  at  present  that  it  is  of  any  moment. 

1952.  Like  our  pewter  half  crowns! — Yes,  quite  so. 

1953.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  of  an  argument  about  that,  which 
applies  in  England;  you  have  a  certain  amount  of  pewter  half  crowns 
which  do  an  enormous  amount  of  mischief,  but  they  are  eavsily  detected. 
But  anything  at  all  systematic  must  be  carried  on  by  considerable  capi- 
tal, and  that  is  really  the  dfense  against  systematic  false  coinage. 
That  holds  good  in  those  countries  where  the  capital  is  available.  It 
seems  almost  more  difiicult  to  carry  it  on  in  India  probably  than 
here! — Well,  the  natives  of  India  in  many  districts  are  very  clever  ar- 
tificers, and  I  should  think  they  could  provide  rude  machinery  differ- 
ent from  what  we  have  in  this  country  for  mintage.  I  think  they 
would  manage  to  manufacture  themselves  machines  to  produce  a  coin 
that  would  escape  detection,  seeing  they  have  this  great  ad  vantage  that 
they  can  put  the  full  amount  of  silver  into  it;  they  would  not  require  to 
sweat  it  in  any  way. 

1954.  Chairman,  And  do  you'think  that  there  would  be  less  readiness 
in  India  to  detect  false  coinage  amongst  the  people  at  large  who  receive 
rupees! — As  long  as  you  have  the  necessary  amount  of  silver.  A  na- 
tive takes  the  rupee  in  his  hand,  looks  at  its  size,  throws  it  on  a  stone, 
and,  if  it  has  the  proper  ring,  as  your  lordship  must  have  seen,  the  test 
is  sufficient. 

1955.  Sir  Regiwalb  Welby.  But  the  temptation  to  false  coinage 
has  probably  almost  as  great  an  inducement  now  as  has  been  known 
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in  history,  and  one  would  tbink,  if  the  danger  were  a  real  one,  it  would 
already  have  become  an  evil! — In  this  country  you  mean. 

1956.  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  change  would  have  a  ser- 
i<m8  effect  on  the  opium  revenue? — I  think  that  certainly  it  would  have 
an  effect  in  this  way,  that  Government  would  have  to  accept  fewer 
mx>ees,  and  that,  if  they  endeavored  to  raise  the  price  of  opium,  it 
would  lead  to  increased  production  in  China,  and  to  a  serious  loss  of 
<^ium  revenue. 

1957.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  an  advantage  to  China  and 
Tonquin  in  their  competition  with  India  in  the  supply  to  gold  using 
countries  of  products  which  both  produce! — I  think  undoubtedly  so,  for 
this  reason:  China  and  Tonquin,  as  silver  fell,  would  get  more  silver, 
which  would  go  as  far  locally  as  hitherto,  for  the  same  quantity  of  pro- 
duce, and  would  thus  be  able  to  undersell  India  in  tea,  rice,  etc,  and 
reduce  India's  export  trade. 

1958.  Do  you  think  that  in  India  in  the  past,  and,  as  yon  anticipate, 
in  China,  if  that  took  place,  that  effect  to  some  extent  depends  upon 
the  £act  that  both  India  and  China  are  undeveloped  financially,  and 
therefore  the  prices  do  not  answer  to  a  change  of  the  currency  with  the 
same  readiness  that  they  would  in  smaller  western  countries! — I  think 
undoubtedly  so,  your  lordship.  I  think  the  difference  between  such 
countries  as  India  or  China  and  European  countries  is  un  measurable. 
You  can  not  draw  any  conclusion  wisely  from  a  comparison  between 
what  happens  in  European  countries  and  what  hap]>enis  in  oriental 
countries.  The  whole  habits,  conditions,  and  ways  of  the  people  are  so 
different,  and  are  not  changing  in  the  least  degree  among  these  hundreds 
ofmillions. 

1959.  But,  if  the  cultivator  gets  the  same  consideration,  there  would 
be  no  question  at  all  about  the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  silver! — ^There 
would  be  no  change.  He  would  still  continue  to  pay  the  same  wages 
and  pay  the  same  rents,  and  things  will  go  on,  and  they  will  simply  be 
able,  for  many  generations  at  any  rate,  to  offer  their  tea  and  other 
products,  owing  to  the  fall  in  silver,  at  a  lower  rate  compared  to  India 
than  they  were  able  to  do  when  India  and  China  were  both  on  the  same 
standard. 

1960.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  serious  in  its  relation  to  a  deprecia- 
tion in  the  value  of  the  large  amount  of  silver  ornaments  owned  by  the 
natives! — Well,  that,  I  think,  is  a  point  which  is  exceedingly  impor- 
tant, ior  this  reason:  hitherto  the  natives — ^it  is  their  special  form  of 
hoarding — if  they  have  any  money  saved  in  rupees,  melt  them  down, 
turn  them  into  ornaments,  and  put  them  on  their  wives  and  children; 
they  load  them  with  silver  ornaments,  but  they  have  always  known 
one  thing,  that,  if  a  pinch  came,  they  would  be  able  to  take  those  oma> 
ments  Uy  the  mints  and  get  rupees  for  them,  weight  for  weight.  But, 
if  you  fix  the  rate  at  Is.  6d.  with  a  gold  standard,  and  the  value  of  sil- 
ver in  the  open  market  falls  below  that,  and  they  wish  to  sell  a  few  of 
their  ornaments^  when  they  take  them  to  the  mints  they  wi.l  get,  not 
weight  for  weight,  but  say  20  per  cent  less;  that  would  lead  to  a  very 
wide  dissatisfaction.  I  daresay  your  lordship  is  aware  that,  during 
the  Bombay  and  Madras  famine,  when  the  people  were  pinched  owing 
to  the  loss  of  their  crops,  they  brought  in  silver  to  the  mints  in  very 
large  quantities,  in  order  to  get  money  before  they  were  driven  on  to 
the  relief  works.  They  first  sacrificed  their  ornaments,  and  then  in 
many  cases  they  were  forced  to  go  on  to  the  relief  works.  I  am  not 
sure  of  the  exact  amount,  but  many  millions  were  brought  to  the  mints 
in  those  years  by  the  poor  people.    It  would  be  equivalent  to  some 
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millions  sterling — I  think  two  or  three  millions — ^but  I  am  not  sure 
about  the  figures. 

1961.  Do  you  think  there  is  an  objection  t/O  placing  the  coinage  of  the 
rupees  in  the  hands  of  Government,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  self- 
adjusting  regulations  of  commerce  f — Of  course,  if  you  make  your  rupees 
a  token,  you  have  the  same  inducement  to  Government — I  do  not  mean 
for  the  moment  to  insinuate  that  any  finance  minister  we  have  ever  had, 
or  are  likely  to  have,  would  do  such  a  thing,  but  still  there  is  the  pos- 
sibility and  temptation  to  do  what  South  Ameri<jan  states  have  done 
with  paper.  Supposing  that  they  found  that  the  revenue  was  not  so 
much  as  they  ex})ected,  they  could  add  to  it  very  largely  by  buying 
silver  cheap  and  issuing  it  in  rupees,  and  depreciating  the  currency 
just  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  done  in  the  Argentine  Republic  by 
forced  issue  of  pa])er,  and  in  Brazil,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
You  have  always  that  danger,  if  you  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment to  use  it;  and,  moreover,  there  would  be  the  risk  of  the  people 
losing  confidence  in  the  rupee  if  it  was  made  a  token. 

1902.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  possibility  of  its  upsetting 
the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  India! — £  think  that  quite  possible, 
but  it  is  a  very  difficult  question.  You  see,  to  begin  with,  supposing 
when  you  first  stopped  the  coinage  of  silver  and  fixed  a  gold  par,  you 
might  possibly  bring  out  vast  hoards  of  rupees — I  am  not  now  speak- 
ing of  hoards  in  ornaments,  but  hoards  of  rupees — well,  that  would 
have  a  tendency,  of  course,  to  raise  prices,  by  causing  redundancy  of 
currency;  for  some  time  at  any  rate  there  would  be  that  check  to  ex- 
ports, unless  Government  bought  up  rupees;  and,  for  this.  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  borrow  in  gold.  Again,  suppose  that  did  not  take 
place,  that  those  rupees  did  not  come  out,  yet  the  export  trade  of 
India  might  be  adversely  affected,  firstly  in  competition  with  China 
and  eastern  silver  countries,  by  India  losing  the  advantage  of  the  fall- 
ing silver,  and  secondly  by  a  further  fall  in  gold  prices  of  commodities 
exported,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded;  and  then  you  might,  instead 
of  having  a  balance  of  trade  largely  in  favour  of  India,  and  which 
now  enables  you  to  sell  your  council  drafts  and  import  a  great  deal  of 
gold  and  silver,  find  the  position  reversed,  and  have  very  great  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of  your  council  drafts  at  the  par  rate.  I  put  that 
as  a  possibility;  I  suppose  your  lordship  only  expects  me  to  do  that! 

1963.  Yes! — To  indicate  the  possibility  of  danger. 

1964.  Do  you  think  that  it  might  have  a  serious  effect  if  there  were 
a  fall  in  the  rupee  price  of  produce  while  the  land  tax  remained  sta- 
tionary!—Yes,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  already  given  your  lord- 
ship in  the  early  part  of  the  examination,  when  we  went  into  that  pretty 
folly;  and,  the  land  tax  being  now  fixed  for  a  long  period,  widespread 
discontent  might  result. 

1965.  I  forget  whether  we  spoke  of  the  Bombay  mill  industry,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  touched  the  question  whether  that  would  be  prejudi- 
cially affected  by  the  change! — ^That  would  be  prejudicially  affected  in 
two  ways:  The  present  stable  exchange  with  China  would  become 
fluctuating,  and  there  would  be  inconvenience  therefore  from  fluctua- 
tions. The  other  disturbance  that  might  take  place  would  be  that 
Bombay  would  have  to  receive  their  prices  in  silver,  and,  unless  they 
could  raise  their  rupee  prices,  they  would  be  sufferers.  If  rupee  prices 
were  raised,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  industrial  competitoi-s  in 
silver-standard  countries. 

1966.  The  Bombay  traders  would  receive  fewer  rui)ees! — Fewer 
rupees,  and  they  would  be  sufferers,  and,  just  as  in  opium,  so  it  might 
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tend  to  develop  the  inannfa^».ture  of  cotton  goods  '.n  Cl»ina  and  Japan. 
Japan  has  really  already  by  itself  developed  its  trade  tc  such  an  extent 
that  it  almost  makes  all  the  yam  it  used  formerly  to  take  from  the 
Bombay  mills.  China  might  follow  suit,  and  it  would  get  an  advan- 
tage in  the  event  of  silver  falling. 

1907.  Sir  Thomas  Farreb.  I  see  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  raw 
cotton  exported  to  China  now.  I  supi>o8e  China  does  manufacture'  - 
China  manufactures  to  a  small  extent  with  machinery,  and  to  a  large 
extent  with  handlooms  still. 

lyOS.  And  gets  its  cotton  from  India! — It  gets  a  certain  proportion. 
Of  course  they  grow  a  quantity  of  cotton  in  China,  but  it  is  chiefly 
short  staple.  Where  they  want  it  for  manufacture  tl:cy  import  it  from 
India.  The  China  cotton  they  use  chietiy  to  make  into  quilts  and  bed- 
covers and  warm  clothing  for  the  winter. 

1009.  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  certain  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  India,  you  could  have  a  gold  standard  without  a  gold 
currency! — I  do  not  think  it  is  by  any  means  certain  that  it  would  work. 
I  think  I  have  heard  it  described  as  trying  to  have  a  racehorse  without 
legs.  I  think  it  might  be  possible  under  certain  circumstances  for  gov- 
ernment to  establish  a  gold  standard,  to  regulate  the  coinage  of  the 
rupees,  and  to  maintain  a  par.  I  think  the  thing  is  possible,  but  J  do 
not  think  the  illustrations  that  we  have  had  in  the  past  in  France  and 
other  European  states,  or  in  Java,  whi(*.h  I  see  has  been  very  much  to 
the  fore  laiely,  give  us  any  guide  to  what  would  really  take  pltMie  in 
India.  India,  to  hegin  with,  is  a  debtor  country,  and  must  always  have 
a  balaiu'e  of  trade  largely  in  her  favor  to  preserve  the  par.  1  believe 
you  have  had  witnesses  in  regard  to  Java  already  before  you,  so  per- 
haps you  miglit  not  wish  to  ask  me  any  questions;  but  I  have  obtained 
some  information,  if  you  would  care  for  it. 

1970.  Certainly  we  would  wish  to  have  that. — Holland  and  Java  had 
the  silver  standard  up  to  1873,  and  then  it  became  gold  at  15§  to  one, 
the  mints  being  open  to  gold  only,  but  both  gold  and  silver  being  legal 
tender  both  in  Java  and  in  Uolland. 

r.»7l.  Sir  Thomas  Farreb.  Gold  and  silver  both  being  legal  ten- 
der?— Both  being  legal  tender  in  Java  and  in  Holland,  and  exchange- 
able; the  Java  guilder  parsing  in  Holland  and  the  Dutch  guilder  in 
Java,  and  the  Java  ten-guilder  piece  passing  in  Holland  and  in  Java. 

1972.  Mr.  Courtney.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Java  guilder;  they 
are  all  coined  in  Holland. — They  are  all  coined  in  Holland  and  sent  out 
to  Java.  The  Static  Bank  of  Holland  holds,  against  a  note  issue  of 
15,000,000/.,  ;j,300,OOOL  in  gold,  and  7,000,000^.  in  silver,  and  it  must 
keep  40  per  cent  of  its  liabilities  in  bullion;  the  exchange  is  kept  at 
par  on  the  credit  of  the  mother  country.  The  bank  in  Holland  has  a 
power,  when  necessary,  to  issue  notes  without  any  bullion  backing. 
So  has  the  bank  in  Java.  The  natives  of  Java  take  these  notes.  They 
circulate  freely,  whereas  the  peo])le  of  India  will  not  have  notes.  From 
currency  statistics  you  will  see  there  are  only  16  crores  of  paper  money 
circuhiting  in  India. 

1073.  Chairman.  The  amount  has  risen  very  much! — From  13  to  16 
in  the  last  10  years,  ending  1800. 

1074.  Yes,  but  from  10  to  26  in  the  last  two  years;  the  rise  has  been 
very  great! — Has  it  been  very  great!  I  have  only  got  the  figures  in 
the  Blue  Book  up  to  189(K 

1975.  It  has  been  as  high  as  28  crores! — Then  that  would  modify 
slightly  my  pointy  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  still  a  small  percentage,  if 
you  consider  the  immense  amount  of  silver  circulating  in  the  country. 
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It  would  be  very  difficnlt  to  estimate  it.  It  has  been  variously  ead- 
mated  at  from  250  to  300  millions  sterling;  so  tben  2r>,(M)0,000  would  be 
a  small  percentage.  Well,  in  1873,  when  the  change  was  made.  Java 
began  by  i)assing  through  a  very  difficult  time,  because  she  had  not 
the  advantage  that  India  had  from  the  fall  in  the  rupee.  She  had  to 
accept  the  low-gold  prices  and  get  no  cornpensation,  and  her  traxle 
very  much  languished,  and  her  planting  and  agricultural  interests 
were  almost  ruined,  and  the  Dutch  Government  had  a  series  of  de- 
ficits; but  in  1885  to  some  extent  a  revival  set  in — things  must  have 
readjusted  themselves — and  I  see  that  the  imports  and  exports,  which 
were  from  1881  to  1885  equal  to  143,01)0,000/.,  were  from  ISSd  to  1890 
137,000,000/.:  although  not  a  great  nilliiig  oil;  it  is  a  falling  off,  and 
compares  unfavorably  with  the  steady  great  increase  in  India.  I  see 
that  the  deficits  of  the  Java  Budget  in  1881  to  1885  were  3,200,<K)0Z. 
They  had  surpluses  from  1886  to  1800  of  2,70  »,(M)0/.,  so  that  in  latter 
years  they  seem  to  have  improved,  not  to  an  extent  that  might  be 
called  prosperity,  and  certainly  not  to  be  compared  in  any  degree  to 
the  j)rosperity  which  is  observable  in  India  during  the  same  i)eriod. 

1976.  Mr.  Courtney.  The  Atcheen  war  has  been  a  great  trouble  to 
their  finance t — It  has  cost  them  a  good  deal  of  money. 

1977.  Chairman.  And  there  has  not  been  the  same  development  of 
railways? — They  have  only  800  miles  of  railways.  But  the  island  is 
small  and  hilly  and  much  intersected  by  waterways  round  the  coa^t. 
Java  collects  its  revenue  in  a  very  different  way  from  India.  It  has 
import  duties,  preferential  duties — that  is,  Holland  gets  a  preference 
over  other  countries — it  has  a  monopoly  of  produce,  that  is  to  say,  it 
fixes  the  price  which  it  pays  for  foreign  products  to  the  native  cultiva- 
tors. It  takes  those  products  and  sells  them  by  auction  at  the  ports 
on  account  of  the  Government;  there  is  really  no  point  of  similarity 
between  the  circumstances  of  India  and  Java. 

1978.  You  have  si)oken  of  the  great  increase  in  the  trade  of  India; 
it  has  been  suggested  that,  although  great,  it  is  not  properly  to  be  so  re- 
garded, when  you  consider  that  during  these  last  20  years  there  has  been 
the  great  development  of  railways  and  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
or  the  large  use  at  all  events  of  the  Suez  Canal  which  has  rendered 
the  wheat  trade  for  the  first  time  possible. — Of  course  I  know  that 
argument  is  very  often  used,  but  yet  it  is  rather  a  nebulous  argument; 
it  is  not  one  that  you  can  easily  meet;  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  to  what 
extent  this  prosperity  is  owing  to  other  circumstances,  and  to  what 
extent  it  would  have  taken  plaee  merely  owing  to  railways,  unless  you 
go  back  to  what  I  stated  to  your  lordship  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  evi- 
dence, and  that  is  that,  if  we  had  had  a  fixed  rupee  at  Is,  lid.,  the 
whole  agricultural  interest  of  India  would  have  been  depressed  and 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  railways,  for  producers  would  not 
have  been  able  profitably  to  move  their  products  to  the  coast.  You 
could  not  have  the  wheat  trade  without  the  Suez  Canal  and  railways, 
but  you  might  have  had  the  canal  and  railways  without  the  wheat  trade, 
unless  after  a  readjustment  of  wages  and  rents. 

1979.  Sir  Thomas  Farbbr.  Is  not  that  ju^t  as  speculative  as  any 
of  the  other  causes! — Except  that  we  have  the  absolute  fall  in  gold 
prices. 

1980.  I  mean,  we  have  certam  facts  and  we  have  certain  phenomena 
and  the  alteration  in  exchange,  and  we  have  the  Suez  Canal,  and  we 
have  the  railways;  have  you  any  reason  for  attributing  the  prosperity 
or  the  want  of  prosperity  of  India  to  that  one  cause  more  than  the 
other! — Only  to  this  extent;  I  think  that  here  in  tills  country  the  ef- 
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feet  upon  the  agricultural  interest  of  the  fall  in  the  gold  prices  has 
been  quite  remarkable. 

1981.  Has  the  fall  in  the  gold  prices  arisen  from  anything  in  the 
standard  or  in  the  exchange! — Xo,  »imply  the  fact  that  the  gold  prices 
have  fallen,  and  that  India  has  been  saved  from  that  fall  by  the  fall  in 
silver,  and  by  now  getting  the  same  silver  prices,  the  silver  rupee  in 
India  going  as  far  as  ever  it  did. 

1982.  Has  the  fall  in  silver  saved  India  from  competition!  What 
has  ruined  the  British  farmer  is  the  competition  with  the  United  States, 
with  Kussia,  with  India,  is  it  not! — Quite  so. 

1983.  Well,  are  not  the  same  causes  probably  the  most  efficient 
causes  in  India,  and  not  exchange!  I  gather  from  what  you  told  me 
betore,  that  you  do  not  think  that  it  is  anything  that  has  happened  to 
gold  that  has  ruined  the  British  farmer,  but  competition  with  other 
countries! — I  would  not  like  to  go  quite  so  fiir  as  that;  gold  may  be  a 
factor  to  some  small  extent,  but  I  think  the  important  factors  are  out- 
side of  gold. 

1984.  Then  is  it  not  probable,  that  in  India  all  the  important  factors 
are  outside  currency  and  exchange! — Not  in  regard  to  foreign  trade, 
where  it  has  to  sell  its  surplus  products  at  gold  prices.  It  would,  if  it 
had  a  gold  standard,  have  to  accept  the  gold  prices;  instead  of  getting 
16  rupees,  it  would  get  10  rui>ees;  it  gets  16  rupees  now,  which  go  as 
far  in  India  in  buying  commodities  as  they  did  15  years  ago. 

1985.  But,  sup])(jsing  it  had  10  rupees  instead  of  16,  and  those  10 
rupees  had  gone  as  far  as  the  16  do  now! — That  would  alter  the  case. 

1986.  (Jhaiuman.  But  they  would  only  have  been  made  to  go  as  far 
by  a  process  of  adjustment  which  goes  over  a  long  period  and  creates 
an  amount  of  friction! — Which  might  have  made  the  Government 
bankrupt,  in  the  meantime,  being  the  landed  proprietor  of  India,  and 
drawing  a  revenue  from  land  of  over  20,000,000/. 

VJMya,  Wliat  is  your  opinion,  generally,  as  to  a  change  of  standard! — 
Looking  to  the  prosperity  of  India  during  the  fall  from  Is.  lid.  to  1«. 
3rf.,  and  believing  that  a  further  fall  would  show  continued  prosperity, 
1  think  that  it  wcmld  be  better  to  face  increased  taxation,  with  little 
danger  of  political  discontent,  than  to  make  a  change  of  standard  that 
may  seriously  interfere  with  India's  economic  development,  and  may 
give  rise  to  grave  and  widespread  political  difficulties.  If  America 
stops  her  silver  purchases,  the  further  fall  in  silver  may  be  severe;  but 
it  will  land  us  at  last  at  bottom  silver  prices,  which  will  lead  to  reduc- 
tion of  silver  production,  to  an  end  of  violent  exchange  fluctuations, 
and  to  a  subsequent  slow  and  gradual  recovery.  If  it  were  thought 
that  silver  could  be  produced  at  a  shilling  an  ounce,  it  would  be  ditler- 
ent;  but  recent  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  we  have  touched,  if 
not  gone  below,  a  price  at  which  the  present  quantity  can  be  profitably 
produced. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

ME.  THOMAS  JACKSON.  MANAOEE  OF  THE  HONOEONO  AHD  SHANG- 
HAI BANE,  CALLED  IN  AND  EXAMINED. 

1987.  Chairman.  Mr.  Jackson,  you  have  been  connected  with  trade 
with  China  for  the  last  28  years! — Yes,  my  lord. 

1988.  For  15  years  you  were  chief  manager  of  the  Hongkong  and 
Shanghai  Banking  Cori)oration  t — Yes,  my  lord. 

1989.  Was  that  at  Hongkong! — At  Hongkong,  yes. 

1990.  And  you  are  now  manager  of  the  bank  in  London! — Yea. 
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1991.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  establishing,  as  has 
been  proposed,  a  gold  currency  for  India,  and  closing  the  Indian  mints 
to  the  fre^  coinage  of  silver? — Well,  the  first  effect  would  be  a  serious 
fall  in  the  price  of  silver.  It  would  be  brought  about  in  this  way. 
Undoubtedly  the  United  States  would  cease  coining  54,000,000  ounces 
a  year,  as  they  do  at  present,  and  there  would  be,  sny,  about  8,O(M),O00l. 
worth  of  silver  available  extra;  and  I  do  not  know  what  would  be  done 
with  it,  because  apparently  the  present  supi^ly  of  silver,  not  including 
those  8,000,000/.,  is  as  much  as  the  silver-using  countries  want. 

1992.  What  would  be  its  eflect  ui>on  Indian  trade  with  China  and 
Japan  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  do  you  tliink? — Its  etlect  upon  the 
Indian  trade  with  China,  Japan,  and  the  Straits  Settlements  would  be 
that,  instead  of  the  lowest  level  of  ru]>oes,  say  that  of  Hongkong,  be- 
ing 221;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  shipped  100  dollars  from  Hongkong  to 
India,  we  should  get  an  outturn  of  221  rup(»es,  in  future  the  rate  be- 
tween China  and  India  would  be  governed  by  the  rate  at  which  the 
rupee  would  be  fixed  out  in  India  in  sterling,  and  the  rate  to  which 
silver  might  fall. 

1903.  Supposing  the  rate  were  fixed  at  1j?.  Of/.? — Sup])osing  the  rate 
.fixed  at  \8.  Grf.,  well,  then  it  would  depend  upon  what  rate  the  silver 
would  go  down  to.  I  can  not  Ml  you;  it  might  go  down  t^>  a  shilling 
for  the  rupee,  and  a  shilling  for  the  rupee  would  be  33:V  P^r  cent  on  an 
exchange  of  1«.  Orf. 

190 1.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  affect  the  amount  of  trade  between 
India,  China,  and  the  other  silver  coujitries  of  the  East? — Oli,  yes; 
that  is  absolutely  certain ;  it  is  not  a  question  to  think  about  at  all,  it  is 
absolutely  certain. 

1995.  What  would  be  its  effect  upon  the  spinning  mills  of  Bombay, 
do  you  think  f — I  mentioned  in  my  letter  that  I  think  it  would  be  abso- 
lute ruin  to  them,  because  the  particular  kind  of  staple  that  they  use 
there  is  a  coarse  one  suitable  for  the  Eastern  markets,  and  I  do  not 
know  any  other  market  for  it. 

1996.  Why  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  ruin;  that  China  would 
not  be  able  to  pay  the  price  that  they  would  rofpiire,  making  their 
cott<:)ns  as  before  in  India! — They  would  not  be  able  to  do  so.  If  Indian 
yarn  were  handicapped  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent  or  upwards,  it 
would  cease  to  be  exported  to  China  altogether.  At  present  there  is  a 
very  serious  movement  on  foot  in  Japan  and  China  to  erect  their  own 
spinning  mills,  and,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  memorandum,  it  is  only  quite 
recently  that  we  bought  bills  against  American  cotton  shipped  from 
Liverpool  to  Japan  to  be  spun  into  cotton  yarn  there  by  their  own  mills, 
so  that,  even  with  the  present  low  exchange,  or  an  exchange  of  Is.  3d,j 
American  cotton  can  compete  with  Indian  in  the  yarn  markets,  the 
staple  is  so  much  better  and  so  much  longer.  Well,  then,  if  you  handi- 
cap Indian  cotton  by  20  per  cent — some  say  30  or  40,  as  it  might  be — 
I  think  it  would  not  be  exported  at  all. 

1997.  You  think  that  Japan  would  have  an  impetus  given  to  its  cot- 
ton-spinning industries  which  would  enable  the  si)inners  so  to  compete 
as  to  drive  the  Indian  produce  out  of  the  country! — Yes,  my  lord,  that 
is  exactly  my  meaning. 

1998.  Would  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  the  handicapping;  how 
would  it  operate? — It  would  operate  in  this  way,  that  it  would  increase 
the  price  of  the  Indian  goods  in  foreign  markets  by,  say,  20  to  40  per 
cent,  or  whatever  the  difference  in  exchange  might  be  between  a  pro- 
tected rupee  and  an  unprotected  dollar. 

1999.  It  would  increase  the  silver  price! — ^Yes;  for  instance,  at  pres- 
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©nt,  as  I  said  just  now,  221  rupees  for  100  dollars  is  bullion  value.  We 
will  say  you  send  goods  to  China;  you  can  buy  a  bill  for  221  rupees 
there  for  100  dollars.  If  China  exchange  were  20  per  cent  lower  than 
Indian,  that  would  be  about  45  rupees  off  the  said  rate  of  221,  say,  net 
176  rupees.  You  would  only  get  that  amount  for  your  100  dollars,  in- 
stead of  what  you  are  getting  at  present  as  a  minimum,  say  221  rupees. 

2000.  For  your  100  dollars  sent  from  China  to  India! — Yes;  instead 
of  getting  221  rupees,  you  would  get  very  much  less,  as  I  haveex])lained. 

2001.  Mr.  Courtney.  Then  the  question  is,  would  these  170  mpees 
go  as  far  in  India  as  the  221  do  now,  if  you  are  going  to  brace  uj)  the 
rupee  to  an  added  value? — I  think  not;  I  do  not  think  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  rupee  in  India  has  fallen  at  all.  I  think  the  rupee  there 
is  the  rupee  still;  it  is  their  standard  of  value. 

2002.  Sir  Thomas  Fakker.  Are  you  not  going  to  raise  the  purchas- 
ing value  of  the  mpee? — I  do  not  think  you  can  do  it. 

2003.  Mr.  Courtney.  But  you  are  going  to  do  it,  supposing  the 
changed  ratio  is  adopted  in  relation  to  gold"? — I  do  not  think  it  would 
have  any  effect;  I  think  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Mexican  dollar  in 
China  now  is  the  same  as  when  I  went  to  China,  when  it  was  about 
4s.  lOd.j  the  present  exchange  being  2».  9d. 

2004.  Chairman.  And  if  you  were  to  adopt  a  nominal  gold  standard, 
and  say  the  Mexican  dollar  should  bear  such  and  such  a  relation  to  it, 
which  would  be  a  higher  one  than  the  silver  value,  you  think  that  the 
Mexican  dollar  would  only  buy  as  much  as  it  did  befoi-ef — I  think  so. 
In  China  they  look  upon  gold  as  a  commodity  exclusively. 

2005.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Then  you  do  not  think  it  would  be 
possible,  by  adopting  this  gold  standard,  to  raise  the  purchasing  value 
of  the  rupee? — I  do  not  think  so. 

2006.  Mr.  Courtney.  In  that  case  why  should  you  make  176  rupees 
equal  to  100  dollars t — That  would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  fall  of  20  per 
cent,  between  India  and  China;  it  would  handicap  the  Indian  export 
trade  to  the  extent  of  such  difference  in  the  rate  of  exchange. 

2007.  You  do  raise  the  value  of  the  rupee  in  silver! — I  am  talking 
about  the  purchasing  power  of  the  silver  in  the  respective  countries. 
A  rupee  will  jmichase  as  much  in  India  with  its  present  value  of  1«. 
Sd,  as  it  did  when  it  was  2.-?.,  and  similarly  a  dollar  in  China. 

2008.  Chairman.  Unless  the  Bombay  spinner  could  pay  less  wages 
becanse  tlie  rupee  had  been  tixed  at  this  higher  ratio  and  pay  less  in 
respect  of  all  his  expenses,  he  could  not  carry  on  his  trade  as  profitably 
as  he  does  now? — !No,  I  do  not  think  he  could  carry  it  on  at  Jill. 

2009.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Do  you  think,  if  you  contracted  the 
currency  and  adopted  the  cold  standard,  it  would  alter  the  value  of  the 
rupee  with  respect  to  the  English  sterling  pound  or  nott — Oh,  if  you 
hs^  a  gold  standard,  of  course  you  could  force  the  exchange  value  of 
the  rupee  to  whatever  rate  you  might  fix  upon. 

2010.  Then  the  exchange  with  England  would  be  altered  so  as  to 
make  the  rupee  stable? — Yes :  it  would.  The  only  example  that  1  know 
of  a  country  adopting  a  gold  currency,  as  some  people  are  talking  about 
India  doing  now,  was  Japan.  At  one  time  there  was  a  very  energetic 
American  minister  there,  and  he  wished  to  have  everything  conformed 
to  the  model  of  the  United  States,  so  they  departed  from  silver  and 
worked  a  gold  cuirency.  We  very  soon  shipped  almost  all  their  gold 
to  Europe,  and  they  had  to  go  back  to  silver  currency.  Similarly  the 
people  in  the  East  do  not  look  upon  coin  as  a  token.  They  look  npon 
100  dollars  as  so  many  taels  and  so  many  mace  and  so  many  candareens 
of  silver  of  a  certain  fineness,  and  in  India  I  think  they  do  the  same; 
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and,  if  a  gold  currency  were  established  in  India,  I  think  it  wonld  be 
possible  for  us  or  for  other  people  situated  as  we  are,  either  from  China 
or  England,  to  send  out  silver,  sell  it  in  the  bazaar,  and  get  the  gold 
that  you  might  have  coined  there,  and  send  it  back  to  England.  That 
was  the  experience  in  Japan,  decidedly. 

2011.  Mr.  Courtney.  What  became  of  the  silver  so  sold  in  Japan, 
did  it  get  coined? — Yes;  they  had  it  coined  into  yen. 

2012.  Yes;  but  according  to  this  proposal,  the  silver  that  you  send  to 
India  would  not  be  coined,  because  the  mints  would  be  closed? — The 
miuts  would  be  closed,  but  there  is  an  open  market  for  silver  just  now 
in  India.  We  send  a  lot  of  silver  to  India.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  that  never  goes  into  the  mints  at  all ;  it  is  sold«is  silver  to  the  natives, 
and  that  would  continue  to  be  the  case;  they  would  continue  to  import 
silver. 

2013.  Under  the  present  conditions  the  equality  between  pure  silver 
and  rui)ees  is  established? — Yes;  but  under  the  proposed  conditions 
that  would  not  be  so. 

2014.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  I  think  in  Japan,  if  I  remember  right, 
we  and  other  nations  entered  into  a  treaty  by  which  the  Japanese  were 
obligc<i  to  give  gold  for  silver  at  a  certain  fixed  rate,  that  being  very 
much  below  the  value  of  the  gold? — Oh,  that  is  a  long  time  ago;  that 
is  old  history,  ancient  history.  I  was  in  Japan  at  a  time  when  we  could 
buy  gold  three  or  four  per  cent  under  its  actual  value. 

20:5.  Mr.  Courtney.  The  coinageof  silver  being  at  that  time  free? — 
No;  the  coinage  of  silver  in  Japan  was  not  free  at  that  time. 

2016.  The  silver  you  gave  in  exchange  was  accepted  and  coined? — 
It  was,  yes,  Mexican  dollars. 

2017.  Practically  it  was  free? — Mexican  dollars;  well,  yes,  from  your 
point  of  view  free,  because  we  could  import  as  many  Mexican  dollars 
as  we  chose. 

2018.  Chairman.  You  have  told  us  the  effect  that  you  think  it  would 
have  on  the  trade  between  India  and  the  silver-using  countries  of  the 
East;  do  you  think  that  the  trade  of  England  with  China  and  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  Japan  would  be  prejudicially  affected? — I  may 
say  it  would,  because,  although  I  myself  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
silver  and  exchange,  I  could  not  form  any  idea  of  what  silver  would  go 
to.  If  the  Americans  simply  said,  "  We  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
silver,  we  will  retaliate  and  see  to  ourselves,"  and  threw  six  to  eight 
millions  a  year  on  the  market,  I  do  not  know  what  the  price  of  silver 
would  go  to.  If  I  were  a  merchant,  it  would  paralyze  my  efforts  in 
the  mean  time.  I  think  ultimately  it  would  conduce  to  the  benefit  of 
China,  inasmuch  as  I  think  her  trade  would  double  in  ten  years. 

2019.  Sir  Thomas  Farber.  From  depreciating  coinage? — It  would 
not  be  the  depreciation  of  her  coinage. 

2020.  Or  ratlier  from  our  depreciating  her  coinage? — Our  appreciating 
our  own  coinage. 

2021.  Appreciating  our  own? — ^We  have  nothing  to  do  with  their 
coinage. 

2022.  Mr.  COURTNEY.  But  the  effect  would  be  to  depreciate  what  is 
their  coinage,  because  they  have  no  coinage  of  their  own;  that  is  your 
point  of  view,  that  the  effect  of  the  step  we  took  would  be  to  depreciate 
silver? — Yes. 

2023.  And  silver  is  their  coinage? — And  silver  is  their  currency,  yes, 
in  the  north  of  China  tads  and  decimal  fractional  parts,  and  Mexican 
dollars  in  the  south. 
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2024.  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  depreciate  silver  in  relation 
to  goldf — ^That  would  be  the  effect. 

2025.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  And  that  would  improve  the  trade  ol 
China  f — Ultimately  decidedly,  but  in  the  mean  time  it  would  paralyze 
it.  I  do  not  know  how  people  could  make  shipments  of  goods  out  from 
England  under  such  uncertain  conditions. 

2020.  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  rice  from  Burmah  would 
compete  less  successfully  with  other  rice  if  this  were  done! — It  would  be 
handicapped  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  in  exchange,  the  exchange 
of  Barmah  as  compared  with  that  of  Cochin  China,  Siam,  or  any  other 
silver-using  countries  which  export  rice. 

2027.  And,  in  the  same  way,  you  think  the  Indian  tea  trade  would 
suffer  in  its  competition  with  Chinat — I  am  sure  it  would.  It  is  now 
just  holding  its  own ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  doing  much  more;  and,  under 
the  altered  conditions,  the  Indian  tea  trade  would  be  seriously  jeop- 
anlized. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned  till  Saturday  next,  December  3rd,  at  11  a.  m. 


[AT  TBE  H0V8B  OF  LORDS,  WESTMINSTER,  8.  W.] 
EIGHTH  DAY— SATURDAY,  3rd  DECEMBER,  189a. 

Present:  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Herschell,  the  lord  high  chancellor, 
the  chairman,  presiding;  the  Bight  Hon.  Leonard  Henry  Courtney, 
M.  p.;  Sir  Thomas  Henry  Farrer,  baet.;  Sir  Reginald  Earle  Welby, 
G.G.B.;  Mr.  Arthur  Gk)dley,C.B.;  Mr.  Henry  Watertield,O.B.,  secretary. 

MB.  EOBEBT  OIFFEV,  C.B.,  CALLED  19  AHD  EXAMIHED. 

2028.  Chairman.  You  are  prepared  to  give  the  committee  evidence, 
Mr.  Giffen,  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  currency  in  the  United 
States! — Yes,  in  continuance  of  the  answers  to  the  questions  that  you 
sent  me  a  little  time  ago;  it  occurred  to  me  that  points  might  arise 
upon  these  answers  as  to  which  you  would  wish  information. 

2020.  In  the  United  States  gold  coins  are  unlimited  tender! — That  is 
so;  the  thing  is  done  in  the  United  States  by  legislation,  which  has 
since  become  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  talk.  In  1873  and  1874,  in 
view  of  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  the  United  States  at  that 
time  decided  to  go  over  formally  to  the  single  gold  standard.  Practi- 
cally they  had  had  the  single  gold  standard  since  1835  or  thereabouts — 
but  legally  they  were  bimetallic.  Then  during  the  war  the  standard 
became  inconvertible  paper;  and  what  was  decided  on  in  1873  was  to 
resume  specie  payments  legally  and  formally  in  the  single  gold  stand- 
ard. 

2030.  Mr.  CouBTNBY.  How  was  it  practically  a  gold  standard! — Be- 
cause the  gold  was  overvalued  in  the  ratio  16  to  1,  and  gold  was  prac- 
tically the  current  money  and  principal  money  of  the  country.  That  is 
well  known;  but  legally  the  silver  coins  might  be  coined,  and  were  un- 
limited legal  tender. 

2031.  Chairman.  Was  there  free  coinage  of  silver  as  well  as  of  gold 
at  that  time! — Free  coinage  of  silver  as  well  as  gold  down  to  1873,  but 
of  course  from  1862,  during  the  war,  the  standard  was  inconvertible 
paper,  and  they  had  no  coin  of  any  kind  for  some  years. 
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2032.  Mr.  Courtney.  Yes,  but  from  1835  to  1862,  that  is  tbe  critical 
period  when  there  was  no  inconvertible  paper,  the  standard  was  practi- 
cally a  gold  one! — It  was  practically  gold  from  1835  downwards. 
Down  to  1835,  when  the  ratio  was  15  to  1,  the  standard  had  been  prac- 
tically silver,  and  then  a  change  took  place,  the  ratio  of  16  to  1  being 
adopted,  which  gave  the  country  a  gold  standard. 

2033.  The  real  circulation  of  the  States  at  that  time  was  paper,  no 
doubt,  was  it  not? — The  real  circulation  of  the  States,  no  d(»ubt,  would 
be  largely  paper,  but  legally  the  obligations  were  payable  in  gold  and 
silver  coin,  and  so  much  was  that  the  case  that  about  18.70,  at  the  time 
of  the  gold  discoveries,  the  United  States  people  had  beeojie  destitute 
of  silver  money  under  the  bimetallic  arrangement,  and  they  passed  a 
law  for  fractional  vsilver  money;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  monomet^illic 
principle,  to  give  them  the  silver  coin  in  daily  circulation  that  they 
actually  wanted. 

2034.  Chairman.  Was  16  to  1  much  above  the  gold  value  of  silver! — 
Not  much;  about  three  percent  perhaps;  two  percent  to  three  per 
cent.  But  that  was  the  efi'ect  of  it,  that  in  order  to  get  the  silver 
money  that  they  required  in  daily  business,  they  had  to  resort  to  the 
system  of  token  money,  which  they  had  not  had  till  then  apparently. 

2035.  Was  the  production  of  silver  great  in  America  at  that  time! — 
No;  tbe  great  production  of  silver  came  after  that  time.  There  was 
production  in  Mexico,  but  I  do  not  think  there  was  anything  very 
material  in  the  United  States  till  after  the  discoveries  of  a  later  date. 

2036.  I  suppose  if  there  had  been  considerable  production  in  the 
United  States,  that  might  have  made  some  difference,  because  if  there 
were  only  that  small  divergence  between  the  gold  price  of  silver  and 
the  ratio,  the  convenience  of  being  able  to  mint  it  there  instead  of 
exporting  it  elsewhere  might  have  been  sufficient  to  keep  the  silver! — 
I  do  not  know;  1  am  not  quite  sure  about  that.  It  might  have  been 
easy  to  mint  the  silver;  but  as  you  can  carry  silver  and  gold  to  a  great 
distance  for  a  very  small  charge,  perhaps  a  quarter  or  a  half  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  it  might  have  gone  all  the  same.  The  difference  which 
enabled  it  to  go  was  small. 

2037.  Mr.  Courtney.  The  overvaluation  was  just  the  difference 
between  16  to  1  and  15 J  to  1! — I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  think  the  prac- 
tical valuation  in  France  between  1850  and  1860  rose  to  a  ratio  of  15.40 
or  15.30  to  1,  while  before  1850  it  was  usually  15.60  or  15.80  rather  than 
the  exact  15J  to  1. 

2038.  Well,  that  was  the  overvaluation! — There  is  an  interesting 
point  about  that.  The  exact  bimetallic  ratio  established  in  France  ac- 
cording to  law  was  15 J  to  1;  but  the  exact  point  at  which  the  two 
metals  would  be  indifferently  coined  was  rather  15.6  to  1  than  15 J  to  1* 
the  mint  charge  being  different  on  the  two  metals.  In  any  case,  at  lo 
to  1  the  United  States  had  gold,  but  had  not  silver.  Well,  li  view  of 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments  they  passed  an  act  in  1872-'73 — you 
will  find  it  at  pp.  241-242  of  this  book  which  I  have  before  me^ — the 
laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  currency,  finance,  and  banking, 
from  1789  to  1891,  compiled  by  Professor  Dunbar,  who  is  a  distinguished 
economist  in  America.  By  this  act  the  gold  coins  were  defined  exactly, 
and  it  was  enacted,  "  which  coins  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  all  pay- 
ments at  their  nominal  value  when  not  below  the  standard  weight  and 
limit  of  tolerance  provided  in  this  act  for  the  single  piece,"  and  so  on. 
And  by  the  same  act  the  legal  tender  of  the  silver  coins  of  the  dollar, 
the  half  dollar,  and  the  50-cent  piece,  was  reduced  to  five  dollars  in  any 
one  payment;  and  that  has  been  objected  to  by  the  bimetallic  people  in 
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the  United  States  ever  since  as  a  thing  that  was  done  sub  rosa  on  the 
part  of  the  nionoraetallists. 

2039.  Chairman.  Is  that  the  fiwtional  currency? — Tliis  is  the  frac- 
tional currency  of  silver.  A  fractional  currency  of  copper  is  also  pro- 
vided for  by  the  act. 

2040-2041.  Js  not  the  silver  dollar  now  an  unlimited  tender? — Uixlei 
a  subsequent  act  it  is,  but  this  is  the  general  act;  and  this  has  been 
objected  to  by  the  bimetallic  people  in  the  United  Stat<»s  evei*  since  as 
a  thing  that  was  done  sub  rosa,  without  sufficient  notice  and  discussion. 
I  may  say  that,  so  far  from  this  being  done  su^b  rosa^  1  was  one  of  the 
people  at  the  time  who  knew  about  it,  and  there  was  really  no  mystery 
about  it.  It  was  openly  discussed  in  the  Economist  at  that  time,  and 
Senator  Sherman,  of  the  United  States,  has  stated  frequently  the 
ample  notice  that  was  really  given;  but  still  that  is  one  of  the  things 
that  has  been  a  good  deal  talked  about,  that  the  limitation  of  the  legal 
tender  of  silver  coins  by  this  act  was  done  sub  rosa, 

2042.  Then  was  the  free  coinage  of  silver  stopped  at  that  time? — 
There  was  practically  no  coinage  going  on  at  all  at  that  time.  This 
was  at  the  time  of  the  inconvertible  paper  money;  but  it  was  in  view 
of  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  that  Senator  Sherman  and  these 
people — the  siuthorities  of  the  United  States — at  that  time  thought 
they  would  put  the  money  on  a  proper  standard  and  footing,  and  that 
was  the  arrangement  they  made. 

2043.  But  before  the  war  there  ha<J  been  free  coinage  of  silver? — 
There  had  been  free  coinage  of  silver. 

2044.  ^Yell,  was  that  altered  by  statute  at  all,  or  was  it  merely  that 
they  had  ceased  to  coin  ? — It  was  altered  by  this  consolidated  statute 
1  am  speaking  of;  that  is  to  say,  the  privilege  of  free  coinage  of  silver 
and  the  unlimited  legal  tender  of  it  were  taken  away;  legal  tender  was 
taken  away  by  this  act;  it  had  been  legal  tender  up  to  any  amount 
before. 

2045.  Was  free  coinage  taken  away  by  that  act,  too? — Free  coinage 
was  not  ostensibly  taken  away,  but  I  think  in  fact  it  was,  because  there 
is  some  provision  about  the  coinage  in  regard  to  silver  bullion  diflferent 
from  gold  bullion.  I  can  hardly  go  into  it  and  explain  it  in  detail 
without  looking  up  exactly  what  was  done;  but  the  free  coinage  of 
gold  does  not  depend  upon  this  act,  I  believe,  but  upon  the  earlier  act 
ofl852-'53. 

2046.  The  provisions  with  regard  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  are  to 
be  found  in  that  same  aet? — I  may  say  that,  with  regard  to  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  there  is  a  section  21  in  this  act  of  1872-'73  which  is  to 
this  effect:  "That  any  owner  of  silver  bullion  may  deposit  the  same  at 
any  mint,  to  be  formed  into  bars  or  into  dollars  of  the  weight  of  420 
grains  troy,  designated  in  this  act  as  *  trade  dollars,'  and  no  deposit 
of  silver  for  other  coinage  shall  be  received.'' 

2047.  Then  that  still  continued  the  free  coinage  of  dollars? — ^Of  the 
tra<le  dollar,  but  that  was  not  a  thing  which  entered  into  the  monetary 
system  of  the  United  States.  The  420  grains  was  a  totally  different 
ratio  from  16  to  1,  and  in  point  of  fact  nothing  ever  came  of  the  coin- 
age of  trade  dollars. 

2048.  Sir  Keginald  Welby.  It  was  solely  meant  for  the  colonies, 
was  it  not? — For  general  trade,  like  the  Mexican  trade. 

2049.  They  wanted  it  for  Hong  Kong? — It  would  have  some  effect; 
it  would  be  of  some  use  in  that  way. 

2050.  Chairman.  The  next  step  was  the  Bland  act  of  1878,  which 
made  silver  dollars  unlimited  tender? — ^Yes;  the  Bland  act  of  1877-'78— 
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the  exact  date  of  it  is  February  28tb,  1878 — "There  shall  be  coined  at 
the  several  miuts  of  the  United  States  silver  dollars  of  the  weight  of 
412 J  grains  troy" 

2051.  That  is  16  to  1,  is  it  notf— That  is  16  to  1— of  standard  silver, 
as  provided  in  the  act  of  January  18th,  1837,  on  which  shall  be  the 
devices  and  superscriptions  provided  by  said  act,  which  coins,  together 
with  all  silver  dollars  heretofore  coined  by  the  United  States  of  like 
weight  and  fineness,  shall  be  a  legal  tender,  at  their  nominal  value, 
for  debts  and  dues,  public  and  private,  except  where  otherwise  ex- 
pressly stipulated  in  the  contract.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  purchase,  from  time  to  time,  silver  bullion^ 
at  the  market  price  thereof,  not  less  than  two  million  dollars  worth  pei 
month,  nor  more  than  four  million  dollars  worth  per  month,  and  cause 
the  same  to  be  coined  monthly',  as  fast  as  so  purchased,  into  such  dol- 
lars." That  is  to  say,  that  the  free  coinage  of  these  Bland  dollars  waa 
not  permitted,  that  they  were  to  be  coined  by  the  Treasury. 

2052.  And  only  to  that  limited  amount! — ^To  that  limited  amount,  and 
in  point  of  fact  it  was  the  lowest  limit  which  was  always  coined.  The 
two  million  dollars  was  the  lowest  limit,  and  that  was  what  was  coined, 
the  two  million  dollars'  worth  of  bullion  purchased.  The  nominal  value 
of  the  coinage  was  more  than  two  million  dollars,  because  the  coining 
value  was  more  than  the  purchase  value.  Before  we  pass  from  that,  I 
think  I  should  mention  that  by  the  act  of  1873  that  I  have  given  you 
regarding  the  gold  coinage,  a  seigniorage  was  allowed  to  be  charged  on 
the  coinage  of  gold ;  but  this  was  abolished  in  the  following  year.  The 
passage  is  at  page  214  of  this  book  of  Dunbar:  "That  so  much  of  sec- 
tion three  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-four  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  as  provides  for  a  charge  of  one-fifth  of  one  per 
centum  for  converting  standard  gold  bullion  into  coin  is  hereby  repealed, 
and  hereafter  no  charge  shall  be  made  for  that  service.'^ 

2053.  Then,  in  addition  to  the  gold  coinage  and  the  silver  coinage 
under  the  Bland  Act,  there  were  in  circulation  what  were  known  as 
greenbacks! — The  greenbacks  came  into  circulation  during  the  war 
under  acts  passed  in  1862  and  afterwards,  and  I  think  I  can  give  you 
the  legal-tender  clause  regarding  these  greenbacks.  The  legal-tender 
clause  is  at  page  164.  In  the  first  legal-tender  act  it  is  enacted,  '*such 
notes  herein  authorized  shall  be  receivable  in  payment  of  all  taxes, 
internal  duties,  excises,  debts,  and  demands  of  every  kind  due  to  the 
United  States  of  every  kind  whatsoever,  except  for  interest  upon  bonds 
and  notes,  which  shall  be  paid  in  coin,  and  shall  also  be  lawful  money 
and  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  within 
the  United  States,  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest  as  aforesaid.'' 
This  exception  as  regards  duties  on  imports  was  conne(;ted  with  the 
issues  of  bonds  during  the  American  war.  To  make  the  bonds  float  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  provide  that  the  interest  should  be  paid  in 
gold;  and  then  the  United  States,  to  enable  them  to  have  the  money  to 
pay  the  interest  in  gold,  provided  that  the  duties  upon  imports  were  to 
be  levied  in  gold. 

2054.  Has  that  been  altered  since! — This  has  been  altered,  I  believe, 
legally:  but,  on  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  the  provision  be- 
came of  no  consequence,  because  all  the  paper  has  been  payable  in  gold 
since  then. 

2055.  The  greenback! — The  greenbacks.  I  may  say  that  I  thought 
it  might  be  of  interest  that  I  should  have  a  specimen  of  each  kind  of 
paper  money  of  the  United  States  when  I  was  being  examined  to-day; 
and  the  greenback  is  a  bit  of  paper  which  contains  a  general  promise 
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of  the  United  States  to  pay  so  many  dollars  as  they  bear  upon  the&ce 
of  them.  The  greenback  I  have  here  is  for  one  dollar,  and  the  proHiise 
is,  ^^The  United  States  vrill  pay  the  bearer  <me  dollar;''  but  it  is  not 
expressed  to  be  payable  on  demand,  and  it  is  assumed  to  be  payable  in 
coin.    The  meaning  of  ^^  dollar  "  is  a  coin  of  that  description. 

2056.  Was  there  any  limit  of  amount^  or  might  greenbacks  be  issued 
of  any  denomination? — The  denominations  were  prescribed  in  the  act. 

2057.  Did  they  issue  dollars! — ^They  went  as  low.  The  greenback  I 
have  here  is  for  one  dollar;  but  the  total  quantity  to  be  issued  was 
always  strictly  limited  in  the  acts.  The  act  gave  the  Treasury  power 
to  issue.  The  first  legal-tender  act  was,  I  think,  for  150,000,000  dollars. 
Then  that  was  doubled,  and  then  the  amount  was  increased  by  other 
acts.    Always  a  limitation  of  the  amount. 

2058.  But  not  of  the  denomination  Y — ^The  denominations  were  speci- 
fied. 

2059.  Mr.  Ooubtnby.  There  is  an  indorsement  on  the  note  of  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  receivable— an  extract  from  the  act  1 — 
That  is  so. 

2060.  Ohaibman.  You  have  said  in  your  answer  to  the  first  question 
ibskt  practicaUy  little  silver  circulates  in  the  United  States.  That  cir- 
culates as  small  change;  you  are  speaking  there  of  the  actual  metallic 
coinf — Of  the  actual  metallic  coin. 

2061.  As  distinguished  from  such  circulation  as  there  may  be  by 
means  of  what  is  representative  of  the  coinT — I  do  not  admit  that  you 
circulate  a  coin  by  giving  a  bit  of  paper  for  it.  It  is  the  paper  that 
circulates,  and  a  great  desd  turns  ux>on  the  distinction;  I  believe  that 
it  is  not  the  same  thing  to  circulate  coin  and  to  circulate  paper  repre* 
sentatives  of  coin. 

2002.  Mr.  CouKTNjSY.  Even  though  the  coin  is  kept! — Even  though 
the  coin  is  kept,  it  has  different  consequences  of  difi'erent  kinds,  when 
you  circalate  paper  and  not  the  coin  itself;  and  I  do  not  think  the  two 
kinds  of  circi^ation  can  be  spoken  of  as  the  same  thing. 

2063.  Chatbmaw.  But  then  would  you  say  the  same  about  gold,  that 
a  note  which  was  representative  of  so  much  gold  ought  not  to  be  treated 
as  the  circulation  of  the  gold  f — ^That  is  my  view.  You  would  probably 
find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  quantity  of  paper  nominal  value  that 
would  circulate  would  be  difi'erent  from  the  quantity  of  gold  that  would 
circulate.  You  cannot  assume  that,  if  you  deposit  a  bit  of  gold  or  a 
bit  of  silver  in  the  treasury,  and  issue  a  bit  of  paper  against  it,  the 
paper  would  circulate  the  same  amount  of  gold  as  would  have  circu- 
lated if  the  gold  itself  had  been  in  circulation. 

2064.  WoiSd  it  circulate  less  or  more! — That  one  can  not  tell.  It 
would  circulate  differently;  in  some  circumstances  it  would  be  more, 
in  other  circumstances  it  would  be  less.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  two  things  would  be  identical. 

2065.  Mr.  Courtney.  Though  the  papar  is  divided  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  the  gold  might  beT — Yes,  it  is  a  question  of  convenience, 
and  of  what  people  will  do. 

2066.  Ghaibman.  In  the  United  States  the  use  of  paper  money  as 
distinguished  from  the  metallic  currency  is  a  matter  of  habit  rather,  is 
it  not,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  United  States? — ^It  is  everywhere  very 
largely  a  matter  of  habit. 

2067.  In  the  Eastern  States  very  little  coin  is  to  be  seen;  in  the 
Western  States  chiefly  coinf — ^That  I  am  not  sure  of;  I  have  not  suflGl- 
cient  experience  of  the  Western  States;  but  I  doubt  that  very  much. 
You  do  not  see  very  much  coin  anywhere. 
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2068.  Mr.  Courtney.  If  you  take  California,  for  instance!— Cali- 
fornia is  a  special  case,  but  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  West.  With  regard 
to  this  point  of  the  same  amount  of  paper  circulating,  I  think  it  would 
be  found  that  in  the  case  of  a  bank,  if  people  were  entitled  to  go  to  a 
bank,  and  in  demand  for  their  deposits  obtain  certificates  for  large 
amounts,  say,  a  silver  certificate  or  a  gold  certificate,  they  would  be  able 
to  absorb,  and  would  absorb,  or  try  to  absorb,  an  immense  quantity  of 
paper  of  that  kind,  when  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  them  to  take 
the  bullion  itself. 

2069.  Chairman.  You  mean  they  might  in  eflFect  hoard  more  easily  f — 
In  effect  hoard,  and  I  may  say  there  is  a  curious  provision  in  one  of  the 
acts  which  I  have  here  before  me  with  reference  to  the  gold  certificates 
of  the  United  States,  which  we  shall  come  to  afterwards.  Arrange- 
ments are  made  in  the  United  States  by  which,  on  the  deposit  of  gold 
coin,  you  can  get  a  gold  certificate.  And  the  assumption  upon  which 
that  was  done  apparently  was  that  no  paper  above  a  certain  sum  would 
be  issued  except  against  bullion.  That  was  the  idea  in  it,  but  it  was 
found  expedient  to  provide  that,  if  the  reserve  specially  provided 
against  the  greenbacks  on  resuming  specie  payments — 100,000,000  dol- 
lars— should  be  intrenched  upon,  if  the  gold  should  fell  below  that 
point,  no  more  gold  certificates  were  to  be  issued;  because  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  if  an  alarm  had  arisen  and  people  were  entitled  to  get  cer- 
tificates, they  would  have  been  able  to  go  to  the  Treasury  with  the 
greenbacks,  or  any  other  paper  that  they  had,  get  the  gold,  redeposit 
it,  and  get  gold  certificates  which  were  ear- marked,  and  then  the  United 
States  would  be  bankrupt.  To  prevent  that,  as  £Eur  as  I  can  judge, 
they  have  enacted  that,  when  that  specie  reserve  gets  down  to 
100,000,000  dollars,  no  more  gold  certificates  are  to  be  issued. 

2070.  Except  so  far  as  paper  money  may  be  hoarded  where  the  metal 
would  not,  and  in  that  way  not  be  in  circulation,  would  there  be  any 
difference,  as  currency,  between  the  paper  that  represented  the  metal 
and  the  metal  itself f — I  am  not  sure;  I  rather  think  there  would  be 
more  differences  than  that.  For  instance,  it  would  be  much  more  con- 
venient to  carry  paper  about  than  to  carry  gold  about.  If  you  are 
going  to  a  market  or  a  fair  you  could  take  2,0002.  or  3,000Z.  in  paper 
quite  easily  with  you,  and  you  could  not  take  the  gold.  Much  less 
could  you  take  silver. 

2071.  Well,  that  is  to  say,  you  would  have  to  make  use  of  some  bank 
ing  facility! — No  doubt.    That  shows  that  the  paper  representative  of 
bullion  in  different  circumstances  might  be  much  more  than  what  bul- 
lion would  be  if  used  itself,  that  you  cannot  reason  exactly  firom  the 
one  to  the  other  at  all. 

2072.  That  would  only  affect  the  amount  that  would  be  current, 
would  it  not;  what  was  current  would  have  precisely  the  same  effect 
by  means  of  such  a  circulation  as  the  metal  which  it  represented! — 
The  paper  would  always  be  the  equal  of  the  metal  which  it  represented, 
undoubtedly;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  quantity  of  the  met^  that  you 
would  have  to  use;  to  lock  up  in  the  one  case,  and  to  circulate  in  the 
other.    The  amounts  might  not  be  the  same. 

2073.  Mr.  Couetney.  Both  your  suggestions  point  to  a  larger 
quantity  of  paper  than  of  gold  ! — ^I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  so.  At 
this  moment  in  the  United  States,  if  you  were  to  abolish  the  small  de- 
nominations of  paper  which  you  have,  so  as  to  compel  the  silver  to 
circulate,  I  tnink  you  would  find  that  the  circulation  would  be  done 
by  a  smaller  amount  of  silver  than  what  there  is  of  the  paper  that  rep- 
resents it. 
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2074.  People  would  take  trouble  to  save  carrying  about  silver  f — Yes. 
There  is  a  waste  of  silver  in  one  sense  by  the  present  arrangement. 

2075.  Can  you  suggest  any  conditions  under  which  the  substitution 
of  paper  for  gold  woiSd  prodmce  a  less  quantity  f — ^The  fact  that  in  one 
sense  the  pai)er  is  more  agile — goes  about  better — ^would  tend  to  dimin- 
ish the  quantity  5  that  you  can  carry  it  about  so  much  more  easily. 

2076.  Chairman.  And  transmit  it  to  a  distance  more  easily  f — ^It 
would  tend  to  diminish  the  quantity,  the  nominal  quantity,  yes. 

2077.  Mr.  Courtney.  How  so  ? — ^You  see  there  are  contradictory 
effects  which  are  difficult  to  follow. 

2078.  I  have  got  hold  of  the  conditions  under  which  there  would  be 
more;  I  do  not  appreciate  the  condition  under  which  it  would  be  less! — 
The  condition  under  which  it  would  be  less  would  be  this:  supposing 
you  were  to  carry  about  gold,  and  still  more  silver,  from  point  to  i)oint 
in  the  city  in  settlement  of  transactions,  you  would  require  porters  to 
carry  it  and  clerks  with  them,  and  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  counting — things  of  that  kind — ^whereas  with  paper  you  could  do  the 
business  veiy  quickly  and  do  twenty  transactions,  where  probably  the 
actual  gold  itself  could  only  do  ten  or  something  of  that  kind. 

2079.  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  the  paper  which  represents  the  gold 
would  do  during  the  same  time  many  more  transactions  than  the  gold 
itself,  and,  therefore,  so  far  it  would  tend  to  be  an  economy! — ^That  is 
my  idea,  but  there  are  so  many  x>oints  to  be  considered  that  you  can  not 
reason  from  the  amount  of  the  one  to  the  amount  of  the  other. 

2080.  As  regards  hoarding,  that  would  be  a  good  deal  a  matter  of 
habit;  have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  there  is  much  hoarding  in  the 
United  States! — I  do  not  think  exactly  hoarding;  but,  where  you  have 
people  so  much  scattered  as  there  are  in  the  United  States,  no  doubt 
you  will  have  small  sums  of  money  in  the  hands  of  people  who  have  a 
long  distance  to  go  to  banks  and  shops;  whether  you  call  it  hoarding 
or  not  is  a  different  thing. 

2081.  But,  unless  the  replacement  of  the  money,  of  the  actual  coin, 
tended  to  create  banking  facilities  which  would  not  otherwise  exist  in 
those  parts  of  the  United  States,  would  it  not  be  an  economy  of  the 
coin  to  have  the  paper! — It  would  be,  undoubtedly,  if  the  coin  were  not 
all  locked  up  against  the  paper;  it  would  have  that  tendency,  and  as  a 
matter  of  &ct  I  do  know  that  in  country  parts  of  Scotland  the  11.  notes 
are  what  you  may  call  hoarded  as  much  as  any  other  form  of  money. 

2082.  Sir  Reginald  Welby.  As  a  reserve,  rather! — ^As  a  reserve, 
and  practically  the  keepingfor  payments  that  you  may  have  to  make  when 
it  is  not  convenient  for  you  to  go  to  the  bank  to  get  the  money  to  make 
payments,  and  you  keep  it  by  you  in  view  of  somebody  coming  next 
week  or  perhaps  next  fortnight. 

2083.  Chairman.  Then,  to  pursue  the  consideration  of  the  different 
forms  of  what  may  be  called  money,  in  the  United  States,  you  men- 
tioned the  gold  certificates! — I  should  like  to  explain  what  the  gold 
certificate  is,  and  that  is  under  section  12  of  the  act  of  1881-'82,  with 
reference  to  the  national  bank  associations.  In  this  act  you  have 
this  clause  with  reference  to  the  gold  certificates,  page  223,  of  Pro- 
fessor Dunbar's  book:  "Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorised 
and  directed  to  receive  deposits  of  gold  with  the  Treasurer  or  assist- 
ant treasurers  of  the  Unit^  States,  in  sums  not  less  than  twenty 
dollars,  and  to  issue  cert*Jicates  therefor  in  denominations  of  not 
less  than  twenty  dollars  each,  corresponding  with  the  denominations 
of  United  States  notes.  The  coin  deposited  for  or  representing  the 
certificates  of  deposits  shall  be  retained  in  the  Treasury  for  the  pay- 
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ment  of  the  same  on  demand.  Said  certificates  shall  be  receivable  for 
customs,  taxes,  and  all  public  daes,  and  when  so  received  may  be  re- 
issued; and  such  certificates,  as  also  silver  certificates,  when  held  by 
any  national  banking  association,  shall  be  counted  as  part  of  its  lawful 
reserve;  and  no  national  banking  association  shall  be  a  member  of  any 
cleanng-house  in  which  such  certificates  shall  not  be  receivable  in  the 
settlement  of  clearing-house  balances."  Then  comes  the  proviso  to 
which  I  referred  a  little  time  ago:  "Provided  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  suspend  the  issue  of  such  gold  certificates  whenever  the 
amount  of  gold  coin  and  gold  bullion  in  the  Treasury  reserved  for  the 
redemption  of  United  States  notes  falls  below  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.'^  The  gold  certificate,  I  may  say,  bears  the  legand:  "There 
have  been  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States'^ — this  is  a 
note  for  100  dollars— "100  dollars  in  gold  coin  repayable  to  the  bearer 
on  demand.'' 

2084.  Those  do  pass  current  very  much  like  bank  notes! — ^They  pass 
current  actually  as  bank  notes,  and  they  are  used  for  large  business j 
and  the  interesting  point,  I  think,  is  that  the  deposit  is  really  ear- 
marked; that  the  Treasury  has  no  power  to  deal  with  it  at  all;  that  it 
is  considered  to  be  the  property  of  the  individual  who  has  deposited 
it  with  the  United  States. 

2086.  Sir  Eeginau)  Welbt.  You  said  the  greenback  is  not  payable 
on  demand  on  the  face  of  it? — ^The  greenback  is  not  payable  on  de- 
mand. I  have  not  come  to  that;  but  I  was  coming  to  that — ^it  is  not 
expressed  to  be  payable  on  demand. 

2086.  Chairman.  If  it  is  not  payable  on  demand 1 — I  mean  it  is 

not  expressed  to  be  payable  on  demand. 

2087.  It  is,  in  fact,  because  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  but  for  the 
provision  with  regard  to  the  gold  certificates,  the  gold  might  have  been 
obtained  for  the  greenbacks,  and  then  gold  certificates  might  have  been 
obtained,  and  the  reserve  againstthe  greenbacks  would  have  fallen  be- 
low the  legal  amount! — ^The  act  for  resuming  specie  payments  directed 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  pay  the  greenbacks  on  demand^ 
but  it  is  not  so  expressed  on  the  face  of  the  note,  and  the  notes  when 
first  issued  were  not  in  fact  paid  on  demand,  otherwise  they  would  have 
been  convertible,  instead  of  being  inconvertible. 

2088.  Then  you  were  saying  that  they  are  payable  on  demand  now! — 
They  are  payable  on  demand  now,  but  this  is  not  expressed  on  the  face 
of  them. 

2089.  Sir  Eeginald  Welby.  I  thought  you  said  the  people  would 
go  and  get  gold  for  the  greenbacks,  and  there  would  be  power  on  the 
part  of  the  fieasury  to  refuse! — It  would  be  with  regard  to  the  silver 
certificates  and  the  Treasury  notes  that  that  would  arise. 

2090.  Which  they  are  not  obhged  to  pay  in  gold! — Which  they  are 
not  obliged  to  pay  in  gold. 

2091.  Chairman.  Then  we  come  next  to  the  silver  certificates! — ^The 
silver  certificates  are  under  a  clause  very  like  what  I  have  read  to  you 
for  the  gold  certificates.  The  clause  is  in  what  is  known  as  the  Bland 
Act,  which  authorised  the  issue  of  the  silver  dollars.  "  Any  holder  of 
the  coiu'' — ^page  248  of  Professor  Dunbar's  book — "  authorised  by  this 
act  may  deposit  the  same  with  the  Treasurer  or  any  assistant  treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  in  sums  not  less  than  ten  dollars,  and  receive 
therefor  certificates  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  each,  corresponding  with 
the  denomination  of  the  United  States  notes.  The  coin  deposited  for  or 
representing  the  certificates  shall  be  retained  in  the  Treasury  for  the 
payment  of  the  same  on  demand.    Such  certificates  shall  be  receiva* 
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ble  for  customs,  taxes,  and  all  public  dues,  and,  when  so  received,  may 
be  re-issued.'^  I  think  that  the  x>oint  to  be  noticed  here  is  that  both  the 
gold  and  silver  certificates  are  not  made  legal  tender.  They  are  to  be 
receivable  for  pnblic  daes,  and  there  are  provisions  with  reference  to 
gold,  and  afterwards  the  same  were  applied  to  silver^  that  the  bankers' 
dearing-house  associations  are  to  take  them,  and  thmgs  of  that  kind; 
but  they  are  not  generally  made  lawfal  money  and  legal  tender,  as  is 
done  with  the  greenbacks. 

2092.  Bat  inasmuch  as  the  silver  dollar  that  the  silver  certificate 
represents  is  legal  tender,  practically  speaking,  I  snpi)ose  they  are 
taken  as  freely  as  if  they  were  silver? — ^Things  which  are  equal  to  the 
same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another,  of  course.  But  this  refers  to  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  that  has  gone  on  in  the  United  States  with 
reference  to  legal  tender.  I  believe  it  was  considered  at  the  time  that 
this  act  with  reference  to  silver  certificates  was  passed  that  there  really 
was  no  constitutional  power  to  make  them  lawM  money.  That  has 
been  reversed  since,  I  believe,  and  now  you  have  Treasury  notes  issued 
which  are  made  legal  tender;  but  that  shows  the  peculiar  monetary 
history  of  the  United  States  and  their  changing  opinions  with  reference 
to  these  questions. 

2093.  Treasury  notes  are  under  a  recent  actt — ^Under  a  very  recent 
act;  we  shall  come  to  that. 

2094.  There  is  one  other  thing  before  we  come  to  that — are  the  silver 
certificates  issued  against  the  deposit  of  coin,  and  not  bullion  t — Not 
bullion,  the  deposit  of  coin.  Gold  certificates  are  issued  against  gold 
coin  also. 

2095.  Gome  now  to  the  Treasury  notes;  what  is  their  i)ositiont — ^The 
Treasury  notes  are  under  the  act  of  1890,  which  we  have  all  heard  a 
good  deal  about  I  daresay,  passed  two  years  ago,  pages  251  and  252  of 
Professor  Dunbar's  book:  "The  Treasury  notes  issued  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  redeemable  on  demand,  in  coin. 
at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  or  at  the  oflSce  of  any  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  when  so  redeemed  may  be  re-issued; 
but  no  greater  or  less  amount  of  such  notes  shall  be  outstanding  at  any 
time  than  the  cost  of  the  silver  bullion,  and  the  standard  silver  dollars 
coined  therefrom,  then  held  in  the  Treasury  purchased  by  such  notes; 
and  such  Treasury  notes  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts, 
public  and  private,  except  where  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the 
contract,  and  shall  be  receivable  for  customs,  taxes,  and  all  public  dues, 
and  when  so  received  may  be  re-issued:  and  such  notes,  when  held  by 
any  national  banking  association,  may  oe  counted  as  a  part  of  its  law- 
ful reserve.  That  upon  demand  of  the  holder  of  any  of  the  Treasury 
notes  herein  provided  for,  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  shall,  under 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  redeem  such  notes  in  gold  or 
silver  coin  at  his  discretion,  it  being  the  established  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  the  two  metals  on  a  parity  with  each  other  upon  the 
present  legal  ratio,  or  such  ratio  as  may  be  provided  by  law."  I  read 
the  latter  part  of  the  clause,  because  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
made  a  declaration  regarding  it,  which  we  shall  come  to  afterwards. 

2096.  Those  Treasury  notes  are  notes  issued  against  silver  bullion  or 
coin! — No,  they  are  issued  exclusively  against  the  purchase  of  silver 
bullion.  They  could  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  except  to  buy 
silver  with.  That  is  the  sole  power  which  is  given  by  this  act;  and  I 
have  here  a  Treasury  note  which  is  exactly  similar  in  form  to  the  green- 
back, and  the  only  difierence  is  that  the  one  dollar  is  to  be  payable  in 
eoin«    That  is  not  said  on  the  greenback.    Of  course  it  does  not  come 
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to  any  real  differenee.    I  may  say  that  the  greenback  itself  is  called  a 
l^easury  note. 

2097.  But  that  might  be  paid  in  silver  t — The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
nary  at  his  discretion  could  pay  it  in  silver. 

2098.  Sir  Reginald  Welby.  In  legal  phrase  there  would  be  no 
difference  between  the  greenback  and  the  Treasury  note;  they  would 
both  be  called  in  legal  phrase,  Treasury  notes,  would  they  not! — That 
might  be  so;  greenbacks  are  usually  called  United  States  notes,  as  it 
happens;  but  I  notice  they  are  described  as  Treasury  notes  upon  the 
face  of  them. 

2099.  Chairman.  Under  the  provisions  which  did  away  with  the 
inconvertibility  of  the  greenback,  could  the  Treasurer  pay  the  green- 
back in  silver? — ^Legally  he  could  pay  it,  but  yet  there  may  be  a  doubt. 
A  question  like  this  might  arise.  As,  at  the  time  when  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments  was  determined  upon,  gold  was  the  sole  unlimited 
legal  tender,  and  as  the  Treasury  were  directed  to  accumulate  gold  for 
the  purpose  of  redeeming  the  greenbacks  at  par,  might  it  not  be  held 
that  this  was  a  direction  that  they  should  be  paid  in  gold)  I  think, 
under  the  verbal  wording  of  the  acts,  that  it  would  be  lawftd  for  the 
Treasury  to  pay  in  silver.  But  the  Americans  are  very  acute  at  legal 
questions,  and  probably  the  point  would  be  raised,  and  it  might  be  held 
that  the  whole  tenor  of  the  acts  amounted  to  a  direction  to  pay  in  gold. 

2100.  Because  they  are  bound  to  keep  a  large  gold  reserve  as  against 
themf — They  were  directed  to  accumulate  the  reserve  of  gold  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  them.  There  is  no  direction  to  keep  it  accumulating, 
there  is  simply  a  direction  to  get  it  accumulated. 

2101.  Except  the  direction  that  they  are  to  cease  using  gold  cer- 
tificates if  the  reserve  is  below  that  amount;  that  impli^y  directs 
them? — ^That  is  the  direction. 

2102.  Mr.  Courtney.  At  that  time,  however,  the  dollar  was  only 
legal  tender  to  the  extent  of  a  dollar;  there  was  a  Umit  on  the  legal 
tender  of  silver  at  that  time! — At  the  time  when  the  act  for  resuming 
specie  payments  was  passed,  there  was  a  limit  on  the  legal  tender  of 
silver,  and  the  Treasury  were  directed  to  provide  gold  for  paying  the 
greenbacks  on  demand. 

2103.  Chairman.  Among  these  forms  of  currency  you  have  men- 
tioned, are  there  not  also  national  bank  notes  t — national  bank  notes 
are  another  principal  form  of  currency,  and  the  national  bank  notes 
began  in  the  time  of  inconvertible  paper.  The  clause  as  to  legal-tender 
is  worded  a  little  differently  regarding  them.  The  legal-tender  clause 
with  reference  to  the  national  bank  notes  is  at  page  182  of  Professor 
Dunbar's  book — "shall  be  received  at  par  in  aU  parts  of  the  United 
States  in  payment  of  taxes,  excises,  public  lands,  and  all  other  dues  to 
the  United  States,  except  for  duties  on  imports;  and  also  for  all  salaries, 
and  other  debts  and  demands  owing  by  the  United  States  to  individu- 
als, corporations,  and  associations  within  the  United  States,  except 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  in  redemption  of  the  national  cur- 
rency." 

2104.  How  is  the  limit  placed  upon  the  issue  of  national  bank  notes  T— 
They  are  strictly  limited  to  90  per  cent  of  the  face  value  of  the  Govern- 
ment bonds  which  the  banks  have  to  deposit.  Practically,  the  United 
States  Government  guarantees  these  national  bank  notes,  and  it  is 
absolutely  secured  in  the  matter  by  the  deposit  of  the  bonds,  and  also 
by  a  deposit  of  5  per  cent  in  cash. 

2105.  Are  they  considerable  in  amount? — ^They  are  not  now  consider- 
able in  amount    They  used  to  be  about  equal  to  the  greenbacks,  about 
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70,000,000^.  sterling  each,  but  now  the  national  bank  notes  have  dimin- 
ished. Partly  in  consequence  of  the  tax  on  them,  and  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  high  price  of  the  bonds  which  have  to  be  deposited  for 
them,  it  has  become  unprofitable  to  issue  them,  and  they  are  reduced 
to  30,000,000Z.  sterling.  They  bear  upon  the  face  of  them  that  they  are 
payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand,  that  is  to  say  they  may  be  paid  in 
greenbacks  or  in  gold  or  siver  coin. 

2106.  Sir  Eeginald  Welby.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  the 
bonds  of  the  United  States  now  with  a  deposit  against  them! — ^That  is 
the  real  diflficulty,  that  you  have  to  pay  such  a  high  price  for  them,  and 
the  banks  themselves  are  taxed  upon  the  issue.  It  has  become  not 
profitable  really  to  issue  them,  and  they  have  been  reduced  to  that 
amount  from  70,000,OOOL 

2107.  And  that  is  likely  to  increase  t — ^They  have  been  stationary  at 
30,000,000^.  for  some  time,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  wiD 
now  diminish  farther  or  quickly.  I  may  say  that,  to  the  extent  of 
5,000,000Z.  or  6,000,0002.  sterling  of  the  amount,  the  banks  themselves 
have  deposited  actual  cash  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
redeem  these  notes,  and  the  banks  are  really  no  longer  concerned;  but 
the  notes  themselves  still  keep  in  circulation,  more  as  obligations  of  the 
United  States  Government  than  obhgations  of  the  banks.  At  this 
moment  to  the  extent  of  5,000,0002.  or  6,000,0002.  of  the  issue  the  banks 
are  no  longer  concerned.  The  amount  which  the  banks  are  interested 
in  is  not  more  than  25^000^0002. 

2108.  Mr.  Courtney.  Under  certain  circumstances  there  might  be  a 
necessity  to  deposit  more  than  90  per  cent! — When  the  bank  wishes  to 
abandon  its  note  circulation,  it  deposits  cash  with  the  Treasury  to 
enable  the  Treasury  to  redeem  the  notes  when  they  come  in.  It  is  all 
managed  by  the  Government,  and  at  that  stage  the  bank  of  course  gets 
its  bonds  back. 

2109.  I  thought,  under  the  act  authorising  the  issue  of  those  notes, 
under  certain  circumstances  the  Treasury  had  power  to  require  an  in- 
crease of  the  deposit  of  90  per  cent! — I  think  that  is  when  the  bonds 
fall  below  par,  but  as  that  has  not  happened 

2109a.  It  has  not  happened,  but  it  is  a  liability! — It  is  a  liability 
undoubtedly,  but  it  has  never  been  a  practical  question.  In  addition 
to  that,  they  have  all  to  deposit  5  per  cent  in  cash  at  all  times. 

2110.  Chairman.  That  concludes  what  you  have  to  say  with  regard 
to  the  different  forms  of  currency? — Yes. 

2111.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  what  has  been  the  amount  of 
gold  in  the  Treasury  at  different  dates? — In  1878,  when  specie  pay- 
ments were  resumed,  the  gold  in  the  Treasury  was  128,500,000  dollars, 
that  is  to  say,  about  not  quite  26,000,0002.  sterling.  Then  I  have  a 
table  here  which  I  shall  put  in,  if  you  desire,  showing  the  stock  of  gold 
at  different  dates.  In  1888,  that  was  ten  years  afterwards,  at  June 
30th,  the  gold  was  over  63,000,0002.  sterling,  converting  the  dollar 
always  at  4«.,  which  is  a  little  under  the  mark.  That  was  about  the 
highest  which  the  gold  in  the  Treasury  reached.  Then  in  1890  it  was 
still  about  that  amount,  320,000,000  dollars,  and  that  is  quite  64,000,0002. 
Then  in  1891  it  went  down  to  48,000,0002.,  or  rather  less,  and,  after 
going  up  again  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  it  is  now  again  about 
48,000,0002.  sterling. 

2112.  That  is  about  14,000,0002.  less  than  in  18881— About  16,000,0002. 
less  than  the  highest  point  at  which  the  gold  has  been.  Just  before  the 
act  of  1890  it  was,  I  used  to  consider,  just  about  64,000,0002.  sterling. 

2113.  Since  the  act  of  1890  has  the  issue  of  additional  silver  certiS« 
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cates  ceased! — ^The  issue  of  sHver  certificates  has  not  legally  ceased, 
becanse  any  man  who  has  silver  coin  can  take  the  silver  coin  to  the 
Treasury  and  deposit  it  and  get  a  silver  certificate,  but  practically  it 
has  ceased.  They  have  had  no  increase  of  sUver  certificates  lately, 
becanse  the  coinage  of  silver  itself  has  ceased  too. 

2114.  What  one  may  say  is  that  the  Treasury  notes  have  taken  the 
place  of  any  additional  silver  representative  circulation  that  might 
otherwise  have  existed! — ^The  Treasury  notes  at  this  moment  are  the 
elastic  part  of  the  currency,  you  may  say;  they  are  continually  being 
added  to,  and  there  are  no  provisions  for  adding  to  any  other  part  of 
the  currency  except  the  gold  certificates.  If  any  man  took  gold  to  the 
Treasury  he  could  get  a  gold  certificate. 

2115.  One  knows  that  the  silver  certificates  have  kept  continually 
increasing  in  amount  for  many  years  down  to  1890! — ^Noj  that  was  not 
quite  so :  because  for  some  years  the  silver  would  not  go  into  circula- 
tion, and  it  was  some  time  after  before  the  silver  certificate  began  really 
to  go  into  circulation.  They  did  not  begin  to  circulate  immediately  af- 
ter the  passing  of  the  Bland  act. 

2116.  No,  but  what  I  mean  is  that  for  several  years  before  1890  there 
had  been  a  continuous  increase  of  the  silver  certificates! — ^That  was  so; 
yes. 

2117.  Then,  any  increase  that  it  might  be  presumed  would  have  gone 
on  but  for  the  act  of  1890  may  be  taken  to  be  included,  if  I  may  say  so. 
in  the  Treasury  notes! — I  have  got  the  exact  figures,  which  you  shall 
have  before  you  about  all  the  paper  and  how  it  has  increased  and  di- 
minished, because  that  raises  a  very  nice  question  to  my  mind  as  to 
what  circulation  is.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  duplication  in  the 
American  figures,  and  I  am  not  sure  at  the  present  moment  what  the 
active  circulation  in  the  United  States  is.  I  should  be  inclined  to  say, 
there  has  been  no  increase  or  little  increase  of  active  circulation  in  the 
United  States  certainly  for  a  year,  and  perhaps  for  two  years,  tor  this 
reason,  that  the  Government  paper  which  is  issued  does  not  circulate, 
but  is  left  in  the  banks  to  some  extent,  and  that  raises  the  question 
really  as  what  the  active  circulation  of  the  United  States  has  been,  as 
distinguished  from  the  nominal  amount  of  the  issues. 

2118.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  held  by  the  banks  in  a  sense  diflTerent 
from  that  in  which  silver  certificates  were  held! — That  I  am  not  sure 
about.  I  am  a  little  inclined  to  think  there  is  some  management  going 
on  between  the  banks  and  the  Government,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
paper  is  issued  which  partly  takes  the  place  of  gold  certificates  and 
partly  does  not  circulate  at  all  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  now  using 
the  words;  but  it  is  a  great  diflSculty,  with  the  figures  altogether,  that 
you  have  the  two  bodies  issuing  the  paper,  the  Government  and  the 
banks. 

2119.  What  is  passing  through  my  mind  is  this;  down  to  1890,  when 
the  silver  certificates  had  been  increasing  in  amount  year  by  year  for 
many  years,  the  gold  still  kept  at  its  high  level  or  even  increased;  was 
that  not  so! — The  paper  all  together  in  the  United  States,  Including 
the  national- bank  notes  in  the  form  in  which  they  keep  their  account, 
increased  from  656,000,000  dollars  in  1878,  that  is  about  132,000,000^  or 
thereabouts,  down  to  June,  1890,  when  it  was  944,000,000  dollars,  that 
is  to  say,  188,000,000L  sterling  or  something  like  that. 

2120.  Something  like  40  per  cent! — ^That  was  a  very  large  increase, 
but  of  course  that  is  subject  to  the  observation  which  I  have  made  just 
now,  that  it  adds  up  the  national-bank  notes  along  with  the  other  notes, 
and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  we  should  consider  that  the  active  circu- 
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latton  increased  so  mncli  dtiring  that  time.  A  great  deal  of  the  Gk>T- 
emment  paper  was  retained  in  the  banks  and  it  was  not  in  active 
circulation  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 

2121.  To  what  extent  did  the  silver  certificates  Increase,  from,  say, 
1880  to  1890 1 — ^The  increase  of  the  silver  certificates  was  from  nothing 
at  all  in  1878  to  about  60,000,0002.  sterling  in  1890.  The  increase  was 
not  very  sensible  until  about  1880,  two  years  after  the  Bland  dollars 
commenced. 

2122.  But  that  did  not  at  all  events,  whatever  the  cause,  produce  any 
effect  in  diminishing  the  gold  in  the  Treasury;  the  gold  accumulated 
after  thatt — ^The  gmd  went  on  accumulating  all  through  this  period,  I 
think  almost  steadily  all  through  that  period.  There  were  no  doubt 
differences  at  different  times;  it  was  not  quite  an  increase  every  year 
all  through  that  period,  but  generally  an  increase,  some  years  less  and 
some  years  more,  but  generally  an  increase  all  through. 

2123.  Now,  when  did  the  Treasury  notes  under  the  act  of  1890  begin 
to  get  in  circulation  t — ^At  once;  they  commenced  immediately  after  the 
act  was  passed. 

2124.  At  what  time  in  the  year  was  it  passed  in  1890! — ^In  August,  I 
think;  immediately  the  act  was  passed. 

2125.  Would  not  that  almost  necessarily  be  so,  because  they  were  to 
buy  their  silver  by  means  of  issuing  their  notes,  and  they  were  bound 
to  Duy  the  silver? — ^They  were  bound  to  buy  the  silver. 

2126.  Oan  you  give  us  the  gold  in  the  beginning  and  the  middle  and 
the  end  of  1890,  to  see  when  it  began  to  diminish! — ^The  gold  in  the 
middle  of  1890,  June  30th,  1890,  was  64,000,000^  sterling,  and  in  June, 
1891,  it  had  got  down  to  48,000,000^.  sterling.  By  the  beginning  of  this 
year  again  it  had  got  up  to  66,000,0001.  sterling.  These  are  the  dates 
which  I  have  got  before  me.  I  daresay  I  could  get  the  other  dates,  but 
some  of  my  files  have  not  been  continuous  throughout,  and  I  took  the 
best  that  I  could.  June  30th  is  a  date  which  we  get  very  conveniently, 
because  that  is  the  date  to  which  the  Treasurer's  statements  are  made 
up. 

2127.  Now,  can  you  tell  us,  about  August,  1890,  and  the  end  of  1890, 
to  what  extent  the  issue  of  the  Treasury  notes  against  silver  purchases 
exceeded  the  issue  of  silver  certificates,  say,  in  the  corresponding  half 
of  the  previous  year! — I  have  only  got  the  figures  annually  for  the  in- 
crease of  silver  certificates ;  but  between  June  30th,  1889,  and  June  30th, 

1890,  the  increase  of  silver  certificates,  the  outstanding  amount  against 
the  Treasury,  was  40,000,000  doUars.  or  8,000,0002.  sterling. 

2128.  That  is  in  the  year!— Then  between  1890-'91  the  issue  of  silver 
certificates  almost  stopx)ed;  there  was  a  very  small  increase. 

2129.  If  one  supposes  that  8,000,000L  to  be  spread  over  the  whole 
year  more  or  less  equally,  that  would  be  about  4,000,0001.  for  the  half 
year! — Yes;  that  would  be  so. 

2130.  Then,  how  much  in  excess  of  4,000,000^  were  the  Treasury  notes 
in  the  latter  half  of  1890! — I  can  not  give  you  for  the  latter  half  year 
very  closely;  but  I  find  that  between  June  30th,  1890,  and  January, 

1891,  the  Treasury  notes  that  were  outstanding  against  the  Treasury 
were  about  1,000,000Z.,  only  5,000,000  dollars.  They  had  purchased 
more  silver,  but  the  notes  had  come  in,  and  that  was  all  that  was  out- 
standing. 

2131.  Do  you  know  what  had  been  issued! — ^The  exact  amount  to 
purchase  the  silver  as  directed,  4,500,000  ounces  per  month. 

2132.  And  that  had  been  four  months! — Yes. 
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2133.  How  much  a  montli  would  that  be! — That  amounted  to  yery 
nearly  from  900,000i.  to  1.000,000L  sterling  per  month. 

2134.  Still  that  would  be  under  4,000,000  dollars!— Rather  more  than 
4,000,000  dollars  for  some  time,  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of 
silver. 

3135.  Now,  what  I  do  not  quite  see  is  why  that  should  have  produced 
so  serious  an  eflPect  upon  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  Treasury! — This 
statement  shows  the  monthly  purchases  of  silver  bullion  under  the  act 
of  1890,  and  it  shows  that  there  was  paid  for  silver  bullion  in  August, 
1890,  4,140,000  dollars;  in  September,  about  4,540,000  dollars;  in  Octo- 
ber, 5,360,000  dollars;  in  November,  4,640,000  dollars;  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 4,780,000  dollars. 

2136.  Something  between  4,000,000  dollars  and  5,000,000  dollars!— 
Yes. 

2137.  Then  why  should  that  have  produced  an  effect  upon  the  gold, 
which  had  no  parallel  at  all  in  the  previous  time  when  they  were  issu- 
ing the  silver  certificates! — I  do  not  think  that  this  is  all  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes,  though  that  issue  of  course  co-operated. 

2138.  There  is  some  other  cause  behind  it! — Undoubtedly  there  is 
always  an  abundance  of  other  causes  operating.  I  should  say  broadly 
that  it  was  the  effect  of  the  Baring  crisis,  unmistakeably,  that  helped 
to  take  the  gold  away. 

2139.  There  would  not  seem  to  be  in  the  change  from  the  silver  cer- 
tificates to  the  new  legislation,  sufficient  to  a<5count  at  that  time  for  any 
considerable  change  in  the  stock  of  gold! — No,  except  this,  that  I  think 
the  effect  of  the  Baring  crisis  was  to  diminish  the  demand  for  active 
circulation  in  the  United  States,  and  then  the  effect  of  the  Baring  crisis 
was  to  cause  a  demand  for  the  export  of  gold  abroad  to  pay  United 
States  debts  with,  and  you  had  those  two  things  operating,  the  circum- 
stances continually  changing. 

2140.  Yes,  the  Baring  crisis  was  in  l^ovember,  1890,  so  that  it  is 
within  that  period! — Yes. 

2141.  Then  how  was  the  gold,  do  you  suppose,  got  from  the  Treasury 
for  whatever  purpose  it  was  required,  so  as  to  reduce  the  store  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  was  reduced! — The  gold  is  got  because  the  Treasury, 
in  fact,  pays  in  gold. 

2142.  Yes;  but  has  it  been  got  by  changing  the  certificates,  or  the 
greenbacks,  or  the  Treasury  notes,  or  what  into  gold! — ^It  has  been 
mostly  got  by  changing  the  certificates.  I  find,  at  least,  the  certificates 
have  diminished. 

2143.  The  gold  certificates! — Yes;  but  I  think  the  best  way  to  explain 
it  is  to  take  the  exact  statement  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
in  his  official  report  for  1891,  page  13,  where  he  speaks  of  the  exports 
of  gold :  "  Such  heavy  exports  of  gold  as  signalized  the  last  six  months 
of  the  year,''  [that  is,  the  six  months  endmg  June  30th,  1891  j,  "  the 
heaviest  by  far  that  have  been  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
naturally  excited  profound  interest,  not  only  at  home,  but  throughout 
the  vvhole  world.  To  the  Treasury  this  outflow  was  particularly  signifi- 
cant, since  the  Treasury  was  obliged  to  furnish  all  the  material.  It  is 
well  understood,  indeed,  and  it  will  appear  in  other  parts  of  the  pres- 
ent report,  that  this  gold  was  drawn  almost  altogether  from  the  sub- 
treasury  in  New  York  in  exchange  for  other  kinds  of  money.  It  is  im- 
portant to  know,  and  the  inquiry  may  throw  some  light  upon  the 
monetary  situation,  what  those  other  kinds  of  money  were.  The  records 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  kept  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  directly, 
and  in  the  lack  of  better  data  the  daily  reports  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
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ments  rendered  to  this  office  have  been  resorted  to.  During  the  period 
in  question  the  assistant  treasurer  paid  out  in  gold  coin  for  gold  cer- 
ificates,  directly  for  gold  certificates  and  other  kinds  of  money,  upon 
what  is  called  his  exchange  account,  and  in  small  sums  on  disbursing 
officers'  checks.''  They  have  paid  out  78,729,320  dollars,  it  seems,  of 
gold  more  than  what  was  paid  in  at  one  time;  of  standard  silver  dol- 
lars they  paid  out  864,190  more  than  what  was  paid  in;  in  the  fractional 
silver  coin  they  paid  out  3,329,100  dollars  more  than  were  paid  in. 
Then  of  United  States  notes  they  received,  more  than  they  paid  out, 
7,883,715  dollars. 

2144.  You  mean  greenbacks  t — Greenbacks,  yes.  Of  Treasury  notes 
of  1890  they  received  4,320,578  dollars  more  than  they  paid  out;  of 
national-bank  notes  they  received  312,045  dollars  more  than  they  paid 
out;  of  gold  certificates  they  received  61,317,387  dollars  more  than 
they  paid  out;  and  of  silver  certificates  9,088,885  dollars  more  than 
they  paid  out. 

2145.  Then  by  far  the  greater  amount  of  gold  seems  to  have  been  in 
exchange  for  gold  certificates  t — In  exchange  for  gold  certificates. 

2146.  Well,  that,  of  course,  would  reduce  their  gold  liability  pro 
tantot — ^That  would  reduce  the  ear-marked  gold. 

2147.  It  reduces  the  ear-marked  gold,  and  it  reduces  the  liability  in 
respect  of  the  ear-marked  gold  to  an  equal  extent t — Yes,  undoubtedly; 
and  I  may  say  that,  as  I  mentioned  a  little  time  ago,  after  the  summer 
of  1891  a  reverse  movement  set  in  and  a  great  deal  of  gold  came  into 
the  Treasury,  and  there  was  again  an  increase  of  gold  certificates^  the 
gold  certificates  had  fallen  to  about  24,000,0002.  sterling  in  the  middle 
of  1891.  I  find  in  February,  this  year,  when  I  was  able  to  get  the 
accounts  again,  the  gold  certificates  had  gone  up  to  32,000.0002.  ster- 
ling, and  in  February  they  were  31,000,0002.  sterling-  At  the  end  of 
March  they  were  also  31,000,0002.  sterling.  From  the  end  of  march  to 
the  end  of  October  last  I  can  compare  month  by  month  the  amount  of 
gold  certificates  and  actual  gold  in  the  Treasury,  and  I  find  that  the 
gold  certificates,  which  were  31,(  00,0002.  sterling  in  March,  at  the  end 
of  October  had  got  down  to  24,000,0002.  sterling,  and  the  gold  in  the 
Treasury,  which  was  56,000,0002.  sterling  at  the  end  of  March,  had  got 
down  at  the  end  of  October  to  between  48,000,0002.  and  49,000,0002. 
sterling.  That  is  the  history  of  the  movement  during  the  present  year, 
when  gold  has  again  got  down  to  the  point  at  which  it  stood  in  the 
middle  of  1891. 

2148.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  as  to  what  has  led  to  the  large 
diminution  in  the  stock  of  gold  held  by  the  United  States  and  what 
has  become  of  that  goldt — Well,  the  occasion  of  it  to  some  extent,  I 
think,  has  been  the  issue  of  the  Treasury  notes;  but,  apart  from  that, 
the  present  is  a  time  in  which  gold  tends  to  come  from  all  countries 
to  monetaiy  centres,  of  which  London  is  the  chief,  partly  as  the  result 
of  the  Baring  crisis.  Of  course,  when  gold  comes  to  London  it  does 
not  stay  here;  this  is  a  distributing  market,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  a 
great  deal  of  what  has  come  here  has  gone  to  France  and  has  gone  to  St. 
Petersburg;  France  having  also  received  a  great  deal  of  gold  directly 
from  the  United  States.  The  demand  for  St.  Petersburg  is  a  very  pe- 
culiar one.  because  the  Eussian  Government  has  been  accumulating  a 
great  deal  of  gold  there  during  the  last  few  years,  partly  by  borrow- 
ing, and  it  now  claims  to  have  the  command  of  close  ui)on  100,000,0002. 
of  gold  in  sterling  all  together — ^96,000,0002.  was  the  last  figure  which  I 
noticed — and  over  70,000,0002.  of  this  exists  in  the  form  of  gold  in  the 
bank  of  St.  Petersburg.    It  has  not  been  easy  to  follow  the  borrowing 
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altogetlier  lately,  because  you  have  had  considerable  conyersTons  of 
tbe  Knssian  debt;  but,  apart  from  direct  issues  of  the  Goyemmeiity 
the  Russian  Government  has  been  able  to  borrow  for  many  years  by 
issuing  large  blocks  of  rouble  notes,  which  are  the  subject  of  dealing 
on  the  Berlin  Bourse,  just  as  state  bonds  of  any  country  are  the  sub- 
ject of  dealing,  and  oy  these  various  means  the  Bassian  Government 
has  been  able,  in  spite  of  its  deficits,  to  obtain  control  of  this  vast 
amount  of  gold. 

2149.  Do  you  think  the  ox>erations  for  currency  purposes  of  Austria- 
Hungary  have  produced  any  sensible  effect  t — ^They  have  produced 
some  sensible  effect,  but  London  is  always  a  distributing  center,  and 
gold  goes  from  London  to  every  quarter.  1  have  not  been  following 
the  gold  movements  closely  enough  to  be  able  to  tell  you  where  it  has 
all  gone,  but  these  things  I  do  know  about. 

2150.  As  regards  the  efflux  of  gold  from  the  United  States  dae  to  the 
Baring  crisis  and  impaired  credit,  that  would  be  likely  to  be  a  tem- 
porary movement  onlyt — ^That  would  be  so,  but  the  issue  of  Treasury 
notes  is  material  also.  There  is  no  doubt  the  effect  of  the  issue  of 
Treasury  notes,  so  far  as  they  can  be  put  into  circulation,  is  to  diminish 
the  demand  for  gold  which  would  otherwise  exist.  We  cannot  assume 
that  the  demand  for  gold  in  the  United  States,  the  use  for  gold,  would 
be  the  same  now  as  it  would  have  been  if  there  had  not  been  an  issue 
of  Treasury  notes.  It  helps  to  provide  the  gold,  for  which  there  is  a 
demand  to  pay  the  United  States  debts. 

2151.  I  do  not  know  if  you  have  observed  the  mode  in  which  the  re- 
turns show  that  the  import  duties,  the  customs  duties,  are  paid  at  New 
Torkt— I  have  observed  it  at  different  times,  but  I  have  not  got  any 
statement  ui)on  that  point. 

2152.  I  have  not  examined  the  returns  very  recently,  but  down  to  a 
very  recent  period  at  all  events  was  there  not  a  very  large  amount  paid 
in  gold  or  in  currency  which  represented  goldt — In  gold  certificates. 

2163.  In  gold  certificates,  yes  T — ^I  have  a  statement  here  which  shows 
the  monthly  receipts  for  customs  in  the  six  months  ending  June,  1891. 
Sixty  per  cent  of  the  receipts  were  in  gold  certificates,  12  per  cent  in 
silver  certificates,  and  12  per  cent  in  United  States  notes.  But  in  pre- 
vious six-monthly  periods  I  observe  that  in  the  six  months  ending  June, 
1890,  there  were  94  per  cent  paid  in  gold  certificates,  and  in  the  six 
months  ending  December  you  had  87  per  cent  paid  in  gold  certificates. 

2154.  I  observe  that  the  tendency  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  to 
replace  the  gold  certificates  by  Treasury  notes  or  United  States  notes!— 
They  have  endeavored  to  make  their  Treasury  notes  take  the  place  of 
the  old  greenbacks,  and,  in  fact,  I  believe  at  one  time  they  tried  to 
treat  them  aa  identical.  The  United  States  Government,  when  the 
Treasury  notes  began  to  be  issued,  considered  them  identical  with  the 
old  greenbacks  J  but  one  of  the  forms  in  which  they  tried  to  show  this 
identity  was  by  issuing  what  are  called  currency  certificates — a  kind  of 
paper  of  a  small  amount  altogether  I  have  not  referred  to.  They  issued 
certificates  like  these  gold  certificates  upon  the  deposit  of  greenbacks, 
and  they  tried  to  issue  currency  certificates  ui)on  the  deposit  of  Treas- 
ury notes;  but  it  was  found,  I  believe,  that  they  were  not  entitled  to 
treat  the  Treasury  notes  as  greenbacks  in  that  sense,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  a  certain  expansion  of  currency  certificates  that  might  have 
been  expected  has  not  taken  place. 

2155.  Do  you  think  that  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  has  had  a  greater 
effect  upon  the  gold  stock  of  the  United  States  Treasury  than  the  issue 

.  of  an  equal  amount  of  silver  certificates  would  have  hadt — ^I  think  it 
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would  have  had  exactly  the  same  effect,  bnt  the  drcomstances  have 
been  different. 

2156.  So  far  as  they  have  had  any  effect,  beyond  what  the  continu- 
ance of  the  issues  under  the  Bland  act  would  have  had,  it  has  been 
owing  to  the  increase  which  is  authorized  by  the  1890  act,  beyond  what 
was  authorised  under  the  Bland  actt — That  is  so,  and  also  to  the  differ- 
ent circumstances  to  some  extent 

2157.  What  were  the  different  circumstances  t — ^The  occurrence  of 
the  Baring  crisis.  For  some  years  there  was  a  demand  for  currency 
and  now  there  has  not  been-the  same  demand. 

2158.  So  that,  if  trade  were  to  revive  again^  and  currency  demands, 
with  revived  trade,  that  effect  would  be  diminished  pro  tanto  t — I  think 
the  expectation  in  the  United  States  is  that,  if  they  can  carry  over  for 
a  year  or  two  they  might  have  a  revival  in  the  demand  for  paper,  and 
that  it  would  be  more  possible  to  float  the  Treasury  notes.  I  believe 
at  present,  to  some  extent,  the  Treasury  notes  are  held  by  the  buiks 
and  that  these  would  go  out. 

2159.  Why  do  you  think  the  Treasury  notes  are  held  by  the  banks 
more  than  other  forms  of  paper  currency  ! — ^The  banks  will  not  hold  the 
silver  certificates  at  all  if  they  can  help  it;  they  pay  them  away.  They 
hold  the  greenbacks;  they  hold  the  gold  certificates,  and  they  hold  the 
Treasury  notes  because  they  are  considered  to  be  the  same  as  green- 
backs, but  they  do  not  hold  the  silver  certificates. 

2160.  Is  that  a  recent  practice!— No,  that  has  always  been;  they 
have  always  disliked  the  silver  certificates* 

2161.  Then  why  do  they  give  you  nothing  but  silver  certificates  in 
exchange  for  your  cheque  or  credit  t — PracticaDy  they  do.  They  do  not 
have  much  of  the  silver  certificates  in  the  banks.  I  could  give  you 
statements  upon  that  point  as  well,  because  the  figures  are  almost  all 
published,  and  the  chief  holding  of  currency  by  the  banks  is  in  the 
form  of  gold  certificates  and  greenbacks,  and  now  Treasury  notes  as 
well. 

2162.  You  mean  that  the  bank  reserves  consist  of  that! — The  bank 
reserves  consist  of  that. 

2163.  Sir  Reginald  Welbt.  Is  that  a  prejudice  or  is  it  that  they 
really  think ! — Well,  at  first  there  was  alarm  about  the  silver  cer- 
tificates, and  so  much  so  that  the  banks  agreed  among  themselves  that 
they  would  not  treat  the  silver  certificates  as  any  part  of  their  reserve, 
or  accept  them  in  clearing-house  transactions;  and  there  was  an  enact- 
ment, which  you  will  find  somewhere  in  this  volume,  to  the  effect  that 
any  national  bank  refusing  a  silver  certificate  on  a  clearing-house  trans- 
action was  to  cease  to  be  a  national  bank,  whereupon  the  banks  agreed 
amongst  themselves  that  they  would  not  present  silver  certificates  at 
the  clearing  house,  which  came  to  the  same  thing. 

2164.  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  silver 
certificates  can  be  changed  into  gold? — As  a  matter  of  practice  they 
are  practicaUy  equal,  but  still  there  is  a  feeling  about  them  that  you 
do  not  find  them  kept  in  the  reserve  of  the  banks,  and  I  think  there  is 
one  practical  reason  for  that.  In  order  to  get  the  silver  certificates 
into  circulation  in  1882  or  1883,  or  thereabouts,  special  care  was  taken 
to  have  power  to  issue  them  in  small  denominations.  At  the  same 
time  the  small  denominations  of  the  greenbacks  were  withdrawn,  and 
that  has  made  the  silver  certificates  very  largely  of  small  amounts. 
Of  course  they  are  not  so  convenient  for  banks  to  hold  as  gold  certifi- 
cates; the  smallest  denomination  of  these  is  20  dollars,  and  practically 
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the  great  bulk  of  the  greenbacks  are  in  large  denominations  also, 
although  legally  you  may  have  them  for  one  dollar. 

2165.  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  with  regard  to  the  gold 
in  the  Treasury,  before  we  pass  to  the  silver! — Except  that  1  projwse 
to  put  in  the  different  tables,  which,  I  think,  will  speak  for  themselves. 

Circulation  of  paper  in  the  United  States  and  amount  of  gold  and  silver  held  hy  the 
lYeasury  in  the  under-mentioned  months  of  189IS,* 

[In  millions  sterling].  • 


1890. 

June  90 

1891. 

January.... 

June 

September. 

1892. 

February  ., 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

A  ;:u8t.... 
September . 
October  — 


1.  Government  pai>er. 


Gold 
certifi- 
cates. 


M6.$ 


31.2 
U4.0 
22.4 


82.0 
30.8 
30.8 
31.5 
28.2 
27.4 
25.7 
24.2 
24.0 


Silver  Curren- 
certifl-  ]  oy  cer- 
cates.    tilicates. 


59.5 


60.8 
61.4 
64.4 


65.0 
65.2 
65.5 
65.5 
65.4 
65.5 
65.6 
65.4 
64.9 


Green- 
books. 


f.4 

M.5 

2.8 

66.7 

4.4 

64.  S 

3.6 

65.2 

5.8 

64.6 

6.0 

64.8 

6.0 

64.8 

6.7 

63.7 

ao 

62.4 

5.4 

62.4 

4.4 

63.5 

3.5 

64.5 

2.1 

66.4 

Treas- 
ury 
notes. 


NU. 


5.0 
8.1 
11.5 


15.2 
15.5 
17.5 
17.4 
19.6 
20.8 
20.8 
21.4 
22.8 


Total. 


2. 

National 
bank 
notes. 


lSi.6 


164.9 


167.1 


182.6 
182.3 
183.4 
184.8 
181.6 
181.0 
180.1 
179.0 
180.2 


29.0 
29.6 


27.9 
29.6 
30.0 
30.1 
30.1 
80.0 


3.  Cash  in  Treas- 
ury. 


Gold.      Silver 


64.9 


69.  $ 


47.8 
49.0 


56.0 
54.7 
54.3 
5L0 
49.5 
48.5 
48.1 
48.8 


79.9 
82.0 


86.9 
87.8 
88.7 
89.6 
90.4 
90.9 
90.9 
91.1 


*  The  dates  are  the  last  day  of  each  month. 

t  The  figures  in  italios  are  from  the  Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  1891.  The  rest 
of  the  table  is  from  the  monthly  debt  statements,  but  there  la  no  doubt  they  are  absolutely  on  the  same 
basis. 

Gold  and  silver  (in  miliums  of  dollars)  in  Treasury  of  United  States  at  end  of  Jnne 

in  under-mentioned  years, 

[Treasurer's  st«tement.] 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Fracti(«al 
silver. 

Tot»L 

1878 

DoUart. 
128.5 
135.2 
126.1 
163.2 
148.5 
198.1 
204.9 
247.0 
232.8 
278.1 
313.7 
803.5 
321.6 
238.5 

DoUart. 

15.0 

33.2 

49.5 

65.9 

90.4 

116.4 

139.6 

169.4 

184.8 

222.4 

254.5 

289.7 

823.9 

379.7 

DoUart. 
6.9 
8.9 
24.8 
27.2 
28.0 
28.5 
29.6 
31.2 
28.9 
27.0 
26.0 
25.1 
22.8 
19.7 

DoUart. 
150.4 

1879 

177.4 

1880 

200.0 

1881 

256.8 

1882 

266.9 

1883 

842.9 

1884 

374.1 

1885 

447.7 

1886 

446.1 

1887 

527.5 

1888 

694.3 

1889 

618.8 

1890 ; 

668.3 

1891 

637.9 

2166.  Kext,  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  Treasury!— 
The  silver  in  the  Treasury  has  gone  up  from  15,000,000  dollars  or 
3,000,000^.  sterling — that  is  the  standard  silver  dollars  I  am  speaking 
of— in  1878;  and  in  June,  1891,  the  figure  is  379,700,000  dollars,  or 
about  75^000^000/.  sterling.    The  latest  date  of  all  in  the  Treasury  state- 
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mentis  which  I  have  before  me  is  October,  1892,  and  the  silver  in  the 
Treasury  then,  including  20  million  dollars  of  fractional  silver,  is 
456,000,000  dollars,  that  is  to  say,  over  91,000,0001.  sterling.  Of  course 
there  is  a  complication  in  making  up  the  amounts  of  silver  held  by  the 
Treasury  in  this  way,  that,  as  far  as  what  has  been  coined  into  stand- 
ard silver  dollars  is  concerned,  it  is  entered  at  the  nominal  value  of  the 
silver  dollars;  as  far  as  the  purchases  are  concerned,  as  I  understand, 
the  amount  of  silver  that  appears  in  the  accounts  here,  is  the  amount 
of  silver  at  the  cost  at  which  it  was  actually  purchased,  so  that  the 
two  figures  do  not  exactly  add  up;  they  are  two  different  things  that 
we  have. 

2167.  Will  you  give  the  committee  the  present  amounts  of  paper  of 
different  kinds  in  circulation,  and  the  corresponding  figures  for  1890 
and  previous  years! — I  propose  to  give  the  actual  figures  at  this  mo- 
ment, tiiat  is,  at  the  end  of  October,  1892,  if  that  will  do. 

2168.  Yes;  thatwould  do!— The  gold  certificates  issued  are  143,400,000 
dollars,  but  against  that  you  have  a  sum  of  23,182,000  dollars  in  the 
Treasury  itself  against  the  issue,  and  that  reduces  itto  about  120,000,000 
dollars. 

2169.  Of  what! — Of  gold  certificates.  Then  the  silver  certificates 
issued  are  326,850,000  dollars,  but  against  that  there  is  in  the  Treasury 
2,297,000  dollars,  so  that  practically  the  silver  certificates  outstanding 
are  324,000,000  dollars.  Then  you  have  currency  certificates  outstand- 
ing, issued  altogether  11,100,000  dollars;  but  you  have  560,000  dollars 
of  these  in  the  Treasury,  so  that  practically  you  have  about  10,500,000 
dollars  outstanding. 

2170.  What  are  the  currency  certificates! — ^The  currency  certificates 
are  certificates  against  the  deposit  of  greenbacks,  analogous  to  the  gold 
certificates  against  the  deposit  of  gold;  and  I  believe  the  object  of  the 
currency  certificates  is  that  you  may  have  a  bit  of  paper  for  an  amount 
larger  than  any  of  the  denominations  of  the  greenbacks  themselves; 
but  the  amount  has  got  down  to  a  very  small  figure  now.  The  Treasury 
notes  of  1890  issued  amount  to  116,611,000  dollars,  but  against  that 
there  are  in  the  Treasury  20,430,000  dollars:  so  that  practically  the 
Treasury  notes  outstanding  are  114,600,000  dollars.  Then  there  are 
the  legad  tender  notes,  that  is  to  say,  the  greenbacks,  of  which  the 
issue  altogether  is  346,681,000  dollars,  and  of  these  there  are  in  the 
Treasury  14,600,000  dollars,  so  that  leaves  the  net  amount  of  legal  ten- 
der notes  at  332,000,000  dollars.  These  are  the  latest  amounts  of  the 
paper. 

2171.  Sir  Beginalb  Welby.  But  are  there  not  some  certificates 
issued  against  those  legal  tender  notes;  may  they  not  be  counted  twice 
over! — ^Not  in  this  mode  of  stating  it,  I  think,  but  the  amount  is  not 
large  in  any  case. 

2172.  Ohaibman.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  figures  before  the 
1890  act  was  passed! — ^Well,  the  net  amount  of  all  these  issues  trans- 
lated into  sterling  money,  that  is  to  say,  the  sums  issued,  less  sums 
which  are  held  in  the  Treasury  itself,  comes  to  about  180,000,000^.  ster- 
ling. A  year  ago,  about  September,  1891,  of  which  I  have  got  the  fig- 
ures, the  net  amount  of  all  of  these  together  was  167,000,000^;  that  is 
an  increase  of  about  13,000,000f.  sterling  of  Government  paper,  and  at 
June  30th,  1890,  the  figure  was  153,000,000^.,  so  that  would  apparently 
give  an  increase  of  27,000,000/.  sterling  in  the  circulation  of  Govern- 
ment paper,  if  you  can  consider  it  to  be  really  circulation,  which  I  do 
not.    It  is  not  active  circulation^  I  should  think,  but  it  is  the  issue  of 
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the  Gtovermnent  for  which  they  are  responsible,  and  that  shows  an 
increase  of  27,000,0002.  in  a  little  more  than  two  years. 

2173.  There  has  not  been  a  corresponding  diminution  in  other  paper 
by  reason  of  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes! — ^Not  corresponding.  There 
has  been  some  diminution,  but  the  Treasury  notes  altogether  at  the  end 
of  October  only  amounted  to  about  23,000,0002.  sterling,  whilst  the 
increase  in  the  two  years  that  I  have  given  you  is  27,000,0002.  sterling. 

2174.  Therefore,  the  increase  has  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  Treas- 
ury notes  ^  there  has  been  no  diminution,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an 
increase! — ^No;  there  has  been  an  increase  of  silver  certificates  at  the 
same  time  from  59,000,0002.  to  65,000,0002.  Between  June  30th,  1890, 
and  October,  1892,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  silver  certificates. 
The  silver  certificates  went  on  being  issued  up  to  the  beginning  of 
this  year.  There  was  still  some  coinage  going  on  under  the  Bland 
act,  or,  at  least,  there  was  some  deposit  of  silver  coin  going  on  up  to 
the  beginning  or  tUs  year. 

2175.  They  were  not  purchasing  under  the  Bland  act  for  the  purpose 
of  coining! — No,  not  for  the  purpose  of  coining;  but  the  act  of  1890 
gave  them  i)ower  to  go  on  coining  the  silver  that  had  been  purchased 
under  the  Bland  act  for  a  considerable  time  till  it  was  all  coined.  I 
believe  the  act  of  1890,  which  you  will  find  in  this  book,  gave  them 
I)ower  to  go  on  coining  the  silver  that  had  been  purchased  under  the 
Bland  act,  and  it  also  gave  them  power  to  coin  the  silver  which  is 
being  purchased  now  if  it  should  be  required, 

2176.  Would  that  diminish  the  amount  of  the  Treasury  notes  pro 
tantof — I  think  it  would,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  construe  all  these 
acts. 

2177.  Sir  Beginald  Welby.  What  you  have  been  giving  us  up  to 
the  present  -are  notes  for  which  the  Government  are  responsible! — 
Yes,  but  the  national-bank  notes  have  been  comparatively  stationary 
at  about  the  figure  of  30,000,0002.  for  two  years. 

2178.  Mr.  Courtney.  Sterling!— Sterling,  but  with  slight  dififerences 
as  to  the  portion  for  which  the  Government  is  responsible  and  as  to  the 
portion  for  which  the  banks  are  resx>onsible. 

2179.  OHAfRMAN.  Have  you  already  given  us  the  figures  you  have 
prepared  showing  during  the  last  few  months  that  the  gold  and  gold 
certificates  had  dimiuish^ pari  passu? — Yes,  I  have  sta^  them;  that 
they  seem  to  have  been  diminisMng  pari  passu;  but  these  figures  will 
appear  in  the  tables  which  I  shall  leave  with  you. 

2180.  Are  you  aware  of  any  declarations  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  which  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  silver  certificates 
or  the  Treasury  notes  would,  if  necessary,  be  paid  in  gold!— Of  course. 
I  have  read  you  that  passage  from  the  Treasurer's  report  of  what  the 
practice  was,  but  there  was  a  very  important  declaration  made  by  Mr. 
Foster,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  18th  November,  1891,  which  is 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Taussig  in  his  book  on  the  silver  question,  as  pledg- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  that  effect.  But  I  have  got  the 
exact  passage,  and  I  propose  to  leave  the  whole  of  it  with  you,  and  I 
shall  read  what  appears  to  be  the  critical  part  for  this  purpose.  "  Mr. 
Smith  asked  Mr.  Foster  to  define  his  actual  powers  with  regard  to  the 
issuing  of  Treasury  notes  for  gold."  It  is  not  quite  a  clear  expression 
of  what  the  question  was,  but  the  Secretary  replied :  "  The  Besumption 
Act  confers  authority  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  ^J^easury  to  issue  bonds 
to  any  extent  that  he  may  be  called  upon  to  do,  and  to  increase,  main- 
tain, or  decrease  his  gold  reserve.    The  act  of  July  14, 1890  " — ^that  is 
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the  act  of  1890  we  have  been  speaking  of—"  commands  me  to  preserve 
the  parity  of  gold  and  silver.  It  has  always  been  the  custom  in  this 
country  to  pay  obligations  in  gold,  and  therefore,  should  there  be  any 
trouble  about  this,  and  if  the  present  hundred  millions  of  gold  or  the 
reserve  fund  were  to  be  called  out  or  intrenched  upon,  it  would  be 
within  the  Secretary's  power  to  issue  bonds  for  gold  up  to  5  per  cent'' 
— 5  per  cent  interest  on  the  bonds — "  and  to  replace  or  increse  that 
reserve  fund."  Of  course  this  is  a  declaration  that  all  the  paper  would 
be  payable  in  gold;  he  interprets  that  declaration  in  the  act  of  1890. 
which  I  read  to  you,  as  a  direction  to  maintain  the  parity  between  gold 
and  silver. 

2181.  It  could  hardly  be  relied  on  as  a  pledge  to  do  that,  because  he 
might  consider  that  the  parity  might  be  maintained  without  it! — ^Mr. 
Taussig,  an  American  authority,  accepts  it  as  having  that  construction, 
and  that  practically  is  the  construction  put  upon  it,  and  that  is  the  ob- 
ject with  which  the  declaration  is  made.  It  was  a  deliberate  statement 
to  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

2182.  Mr.  Courtney.  What  report  do  you  quote  t— I  quote  from  the 
telegram  in  The  Times  ;  the  actual  words  of  it  telegraphed  in  full. 

2183.  I  suppose  Mr.  Foster  scarcely  pledge  himself  to  that  tele- 
gram t — ^You  will  see  better,  perhaps,  when  you  read  the  whole  pas- 
sage: but  that  was  the  construction  put  upon  it. 

2184.  Chairman.  The  question  to  which  it  is  an  answer  could  hardly 
h<ive  been  telegraphed  correctly! — ^No,  it  is  not  very  clear:  but  still 
that  is  an  historical  declaration  upon  which  that  construction  has  been 
pat. 

2185.  Of  course  a  good  deal  of  it  would  depend  upon  what  he  meant 
by  the  obligation  to  pay  in  gold.  When  he  speaks  of  the  100,000,000 
being  intrenched  upon,  it  looks  as  though  he  might  be  referring  to  the 
greenbacks! — Undoubtedly,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  the 
meaning  of  the  declaration  was  that  all  the  paper  would  be  payable  in 
gold,  if  required.  I  happen  to  know  there  was  a  great  deal  of  commo- 
tion in  the  United  States  at  the  time  on  the  subject,  and  that  construc- 
tion was  put  upon  the  declaration  and  is  put  upon  it.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  mention  that,  when  I  was  getting  these  specimens  of 
paper  which  I  have  shown  you,  the  gentleman  at  the  exchange  office 
who  was  selling  them  to  me,  when  he  gave  me  the  bank  note  and  when 
he  gave  me  the  greenback — I  had  been  asking  particularly  for  the  gold 
certificates— explained  to  me  that  "these  wiU  do  quite  as  well,  sir; 
these  are  all  payable  in  gold;  it  is  not  so  expressed  on  the  face  of 
them,  but  these  are  all  the  same." 

2186.  Mr.  Courtney.  But  all  these  declarations  of  this  ministerial 
officer  are  only  declarations! — I  may  say  that  for  a  good  many  years, 
the  time  the  five-twenties  were  floating,  the  credit  of  the  five-twenties 
depended  a  good  deal  upon  similar  declarations  of  the  Secretary  that 
they  would  be  paid  in  gold.  A  doubt  had  arisen  as  to  whether  the 
principal  was  payable  in  coin,  though  there  was  no  doubt  about  the 
interest,  a  point  ultimately  settled  by  enactment;  but  for  a  time  the 
credit  oi  the  bonds  rested  purely  ui)on  Treasury  declarations  on  this 
head. 

2187.  Chairman.  ^  That  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  a  mori- 
bund administration*. 

2188.  Sir  Eeginald  Welbt.  One  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  died 
immediately  after  making  the  declaration! — That  was  Windom  who 
died.    I  am  merely  telling  you  how  the  thing  stands,  and  Americans 
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calmly  tell  me — authorities  with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  matter-* 
that,  law  or  no  law,  the  intentiou  is  to  maintain  the  equality  with  gold 
and  to  suspend  the  purchase  of  silver  if  necessary;  that  they  have  no 
hesitation  about  it;  that  that  is  the  i>^:manent  policy  of  the  Treasury; 
and  account  is  taken  of  it — I  mean  the  banks  act  upon  it. 

2189.  Chairman.  The  mode  which  he  there  suggests  is  not  tiie  stop- 
ping of  the  purchases  of  silver  or  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes,  but  tiie 
borrowing  on  bonds t — I  may  say  that,  as  far  as  my  own  judgment  goes, 
the  statement  that  he  is  prepared  to  borrow  upon  bonds  and  get  gold 
does  not  bear  upon  the  critical  point.  The  critical  point  is  that  he 
should  lock  up  the  paper  and  not  issue  it  if  it  is  not  wanted.  How- 
ever, that  is  the  mode  in  which  the  subject  is  viewed  by  the  American 
public,  and  that  is  the  historical  declaration  which  has  been  considered 
one  of  great  importance. 

2190.  I  think  that  covers  all  that  you  wish  to  say! — ^That  was  all  that 
I  proposed  to  put  before  you. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


SIR  THEODORE  HOPE,  K  &  S.  L,  C.  L  E.,  CALLEB IH  AHD  EXAIOHSD. 

2191.  Chairman.  You  have  been  for  35  years  in  the  Government 
service  in  India! — ^Yes,  my  lord. 

2192.  You  were  23  of  those  years  in  Bombay! — Quite  so. 

2193.  You  have  served  on  finance  committees  there,  and  are  the 
author  of  the  Government  Text  Book  of  Eevenue  Accounts! — Yes; 
quite  so. 

2194.  You  were  commissions  of  customs,  salt,  and  opium! — Yes. 
2196.  During  the  last  twelve  years  of  your  service,  you  were  for  the 

first  five  years  a  member  of  the  governor-general's  legislative  ooun- 
cil! — ^Yes. 

2196.  And  then  secretory  to  the  Gk>vernm^it  of  India,  in  the  de- 
partment of  revenue,  agriculture,  and  commerce! — ^Yes. 

2197.  You  were  financial  secretary  to  the  government  of  India,  and 
for  a  short  time  financial  member  of  council,  in  1881  and  1882! — ^Yes, 
and  then  public  works  member  of  councjl  for  5^  years. 

2198.  With  reference  to  the  difficulties  which  tiie  fall  of  exchange 
has  imposed  upon  the  Government  of  India,  do  you  think  thatitwoi^ 
be  an  easy  matter  to  provide  by  additional  taxation  for  aoy  deficiency 
so  caused  in  the  budget! — ^I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  at  all 
I  think  it  would  be  financially  imprud^it  to  do  so,  and  politically  dan- 
gerous to  attempt  it;  very  likely  futile  also;  that  is,  inadequate  to  meet 
the  difficulty. 

2199.  As  regards  the  land  revenue  and  provincial  rates,  do  yoa  think 
anything  can  be  done! — ^No,  I  do  not  think  that  anything  can  be  done. 
The  land  revenue  creeps  up  at  the  rate  of  about  Ex.  190,000,  ^190,000 
we  wiU  call  it  conventionally,  a  year,  and  that  is  all.  Nothing  large  can 
be  done  unless  we  were,  for  instance,  to  touch  the  permanent  settle- 
ment of  Bengal.  There  is  no  other  way  whatever  of  producing  any 
large  financial  result. 

2200.  Supposing  that  a  gold  standard  were  adopted,  as  suggested, 
and  the  ratio  of  the  rupee  to  the  sovereign  were  thereby  raisec^  do  you 
think  that  the  land  revenue  might  press  more  hardly  upon  the  people 
than  it  does  at  present! — If  I  rightly  understand  the  question,  if  steps 
were  taken  by  which  the  rupee  would  be  appreciated;  that  is  to  say, 
that  nine  rupees,  we  will  say  for  the  sake  of  argument,  would  become 
equal  to  what  ten  rupees  are  at  present,  then  the  difficulty  of  paying 
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the  land  reventte  wonid  be  increased,  becaase  a  man  woald  have  to  find 
one  rupee  more  than  he  now  mnst. 

220L  Supposing  that  the  ratio  of  the  rupee  to  gold  were  raised,  and 
no  higher  gold  price  were  obtained  by  the  Indian  producer  for  his  pro- 
duce, he  would  i^eceive  fewer  rupees  than  he  does  at  present? — Quite  so. 

2202.  And  in  that  way  tAe  taxation  would  be  felt  more  than  it  ist — 
Certainly. 

2203.  As  regards  the  opium  and  excise,  do  you  think  anything  can 
be  done  with  regard  to  those  branches  of  revenue  in  the  way  of  increas- 
ing the  income? — Opium,  certainly  not,  because  that  is  a  falling  item 
owing  to  the  condition  of  consumption  in  China,  and  it  is  likewise,  if 
one  might  so  call  it,  a  condemned  item,  owing  to  the  views  of  some  of 
our  friends  here  in  England,  who  are  determined  not  to  allow  it  to  be 
increased  much  at  any  rate. 

2204.  The  same  would  be  the  case  with  regard  to  excise  t  I  do  not 
refer  to  the  speciid  causes  aftecting  the  opium,  but  there  would  be  simi- 
lar difficulty  in  increasing  the  income  from  excise? — ^There  is  now  in 
fact  a  popular  misapprehension  here  in  England,  that  an  increase  of 
the  excise  means  an  increase  of  consumption,  and  that,  thercfOTe,  it  is 
a  very  wicked  thing  to  increase  the  excise  revenue;  therefore,  that  dif- 
ficulty would  have  to  be  met  in  any  attempt  to  increase  the  excise. 
Moreover,  I  think  tiiat  the  rates  of  the  excise  have  recently  been  worked 
up  to  as  high  a  range  as  is  i>ossible  for,  at  any  rate,  some  time  to  come, 
consistent  with  maintaining  the  licit  consumption. 

2205.  And  as  regards  income  tax,  do  you  think  that  is  capable  of  in- 
crease?— Certainly  not,  because  equability  is  the  condition  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  income  tax  in  India,  according  to  my  view.  The  old  system 
was  to  use  the  income  tax  as  a  means  of  remedying  budget  inequalities, 
the  old  system  I  mean,  from  the  time  of  the  mutiny,  when  the  income 
tax  was  first  imjwsed,  up  to,  say,  1874. 

2206.  Mr.  Courtney.  Did  it  exist  up  to  that  date?— It  was  then 
abolished  by  Lord  Northbrook.  I  think  the  date  was  1874.  In  1873-74 
it  was  allowed  to  lapse.  It  had  been  called  everything;  it  came  out 
with  a  fresh  name  every  year  or  two. 

2207.  SirEEGiNALDWELBY.  Itbeganinl859?— Itbeganinl869-'60, 
and  fEuled  completely.  Then  it  was  re  intarodueed  in  1886,  as  we  know, 
on  a  totally  difi'erent  basis,  which  is  the  basis,  the  principle,  of  the  old 
direct  taxes  levied  by  the  native  governments,  which  are  distinguished 
by  their  equability.  As  long  as  you  levy  the  tax  witliout  varying  the 
rates,  imddence,  etc.,  you  can  levy  an  income  tax  in  India.  As  soon  as 
you  begin  to  chop  and  diange,  you  create  a  large  number  of  difficulties 
and  abuses,  which  perhaps  I  need  not  go  into. 

2208.  Chaibdcan.  Then,  as  regards  salt?— May  I  be  allowed  just  to 
say  one  thing  more  about  the  income  tax?  I  wish  to  make  my  answer 
as  oc»nplete  as  possible.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that, 
when  the  income  tax  was  imposed  recently,  the  rate  was  not  taken  at 
Sif  as  was  very  strongly  advocated,  but  at  only  2^  per  cent.  It  would, 
I  think,  have  been  possible  to  have  got  from  300,1^00/.  to  500,000?.  (con- 
ventional) more,  if  the  higher  rate  had  been  taken;  bnt  it  would  not 
be  possible  now  to  make  the  alteration,  because  it  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  principle  and  a  very  bad  precedent. 

2209.  Sir  Reginald  Wblby.  A  violation  of  the  principle  of  the 
constant  rate? — Of  the  principle  of  stability,  equability. 

2210.  Chaibman.  And  the  amount  raised  would  not  be  consider- 
able?— It  would  not.  It  was  estimated  at  a  difference  of  300,000i.a 
year;  and  might  be  possibly  400,0002.  or  500;000/. 
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2211.  Do  you  think  there  could  be  an  increase  of  revenue  firom  saltt— 
The  state  of  the  salt  revenue  is  that  in  1882  the  rate  was  reduced  to 
two  rupees  from  rates  which  came  up  to  very  nearly  three,  and  the 
express  object  of  the  reduction  was  to  create  an  imperial  reserve  of 
the  very  first  class;  that  is  to  say,  to  be  trenched  upon  only  in  the 
most  serious  national  emergencies,  such  as  a  war  withKussia;  and  the 
idea  was  that  the  tax  might  be  raised  from  two  rupees  to  three  in  such 
an  emergency,  and  that  would  produce  at  least  three  crores  more  of 
rupees,  3,000,000^.  (conventional),  which  would  serve  as  the  interest 
for  a  loan  of  perhaps  70,000,000^.  or  80,000,000i.  Unfortunately,  and 
imprudently  I  think,  that  reserve  was  trenched  upon  in  1888  to  the 
extent  of  half,  or  eight  annas,  and  the  tax  consequently  now  is  2^ 
rupees  instead  of  two.  There  still  remain  the  other  eight  annas,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  the  height  of  financial  imprudence  and  want  of 
foresight  to  trench  upon  those  eight  annas.  On  the  contrary,  I  hope 
that  the  very  first  possible  opportunity  will  be  embraced  to  take  off 
the  eight  annas  which  were  put  on  recently. 

2212.  Would  an  increase  in  the  revenue  be  possible  by  additional 
customs  duties! — ^Well,  it  is  perfectly  jpowtfrfe  to  reimpose  the  customs 
duties,  and  the  result  would  probably  be  about  1,500,000^.  at  the  ut- 
most, 1 J  crores,  but  there  are  very  serious  obstacles  to  adopting  any 
such  course,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  got  public  opinion  in  England 
and  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  resolution  was  passed 
upon  the  cotton  duties,  and  the  abolition  of  those  duties  virtually 
pulled  out  the  brick  that  brought  the  whole  house  down.  And  then,  be- 
sides that,  there  is  the  necessity  of  a  countervailing  excise  duty  in  India, 
which  would  have  to  be  imposed  not  merely  upon  the  mills  in  British 
territory,  but  on  the  mills  either  existing  or  which  might  and  would  be 
erected  in  the  territories  of  the  native  chieftains;  we  should  have  to 
induce  or  practically  to  compel  them  to  impose  a  duty  of  the  same 
nature  as  our  own,  otherwise,  of  course,  our  mills  would  go  over  the 
border. 

2213.  Where  is  there  considerable  spinning  in  the  territory  of  native 
states) — There  are  now,  I  think,  spinning  mills  growing  up;  there  were 
spinning  mills  in  Baroda  before!  left  India. 

2214.  And  are  there  in  Hyderabad! — There  are  in  Hyderabad,  and 
there  are  in  various  other  native  states  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
There  is  native  territory  within  sight  of  the  town  of  Bombay,  so  that 
probably  the  effect  of  an  excise  duty  upon  the  mills  in  Bombay  would 
be  to  take  a  few  100,OOOZ.  just  across  the  Bombay  harbor  imm^iately. 
Companies  would  be  founded  there  instead  of  in  Bombay,  unless  we 
got  the  whole  of  the  native  states  in  India  to  follow  our  system. 

2215.  Mr.  Courtney.  You  are  looking  exclusively  to  import  duties 
on  cotton  goods  apparently! — ^My  second  objection  had  relation  to  cot- 
ton goods.  My  first  objection  had  reference  to  the  public  opinion  in 
England,  which  was  against  protective  duties  in  general,  and  the  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  resolution  which  applied  spe- 
cifically to  the  cotton  goods. 

2216.  Then  the  larger  question  remains,  is  there  any  possibility  of 
imposing  customs  duties  on  India  which  would  not  be  protective! — The 
larger  question  of  import  duties,  generally,  in  all  respects! 

2217.  Yes. — So  far  as  relates  to  the  cotton  duties,  I  think  I  have 
answered  that. 

2218.  Yes;  quite  so. — ^Well,  then,  as  regards  the  remainder  or  my 
third  obstacle,  I  was  going  to  mention  that,  though  (excluding  cotton) 
import  duties,  such  as  we  had  previously,  never  could  be  got  to  yield 
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more  than  Ex.  500,000,  native  mannfactnres  of  an  infinity  of  kinds 
were  necessarily  protected  by  them,  because,  speaking  broadly,  there 
is  scarcely  an  article  which  is  imported  into  British  India  from  England 
which  is  not  made  in  the  country,  and  there  are  many  articles  which 
are  not  made  in  the  country,  but  very  soon  could  be  so  without  much 
difficulty.  Therefore  the  imposition  of  duties  would  protect  native 
manufactures  very  largely.  First  of  aU,  of  course,  there  is  the  native 
cloth  manufacture,  the  hand-loom  manufacture  aU  over  India,  which  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  excise  or  to  touch. 

2219.  Your  answer  is  that  there  is  no  commodity  imported  into  India 
upon  anyappreciablescale,which  could  not  also  be  produced  in  India! — 
Quite  so,  yes. 

2220.  Chairman.  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  suggestion  that  an 
import  duty  might  be  placed  upon  silver  imported  into  India? — 1  have 
to  a  certain  extent  considered  that,  but  not  from  the  point  of  view  of 
an  import  duty;  I  have  considered  it  from  the  pointof  view  of  some  of 
the  suggested  remedies  for  the  fall  in  exchange. 

2221.  Sir  Reginald  Welby.  Do  you  mean  in  the  form  of  mintage 
on  the  coinage! — I  was  merely  answering  his  lordship's  question  as  to 
an  import  duty. 

2222.  Chairman.  That  would  be  as  a  means  of  re  venue  f — ^As  a  means 
of  revenue. 

2223.  Mr.  Courtney.  We  have  had  the  suggestion  as  to  further 
revenue  being  raised,  and  another  suggestion  has  been  made  here  that 
a  considerable  part  of  the  expenditure  of  India  ought  to  be  charged  to 
capital  account,  and  the  finances  relieved  in  that  way;  what  have  you 
to  say  to  that  on  public  works! — There  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
expenditure  in  India  which  is  charged  to  ordinary  revenue,  and  might, 
in  my  opinion,  be  charged  to  capital  account,  and  not  only  might,  but 
in  some  instances,  I  think,  ought.  There  have  been  very  considerable 
controversies  on  the  subject  in  the  Government  of  India,  and  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  reference  to  which  would  give 
the  matter  as  compactly  as  it  can  be  given  in  any  way,  but  there  is 
certainly  room  for  a  reduction  in  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  India  by 
transfers  to  capital. 

2224.  Chairman.  And  transfers  to  capital  which  would  be  legiti- 
mate!— ^Which,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  legitimate.  On  one  occasion, 
if  I  am  not  going  more  into  detail  than  the  committee  would  desire,  I 
dissented  from  the  remainder — I  and  certain  colleagues  with  me  dis- 
sented from  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  India  on  that  very  point, 
and  the  question  went  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  we  were  over- 
ruled. We  considered,  for  instance,  that  such  expenditure  as  that  for 
the  construction  of  telegraphs  might  be  treated  as  capital,  whereas  up 
to  that  time  at  any  rate  it  was  treated  and  paid  for  out  of  revenue. 
Likewise,  there  were  certain  roads  made  for  defensive  purposes  on  the 
frontier  which  were  not  remunerative  5  that  was  another  large  section 
of  the  matter  under  dispute,  but  it  was  held  they  ought  to  be  debited 
to  revenue  as  long  as  possible.  There  was  also  a  certain  amount  of  the 
war  expenditure  connected  with  the  conquest  of  Burmah  which  we 
held  might  have  been  debited  to  capital;  that,  of  course,  was  an  ex- 
ceptional item,  which  did  not  recur.  But,  besides  that,  every  year 
there  is  a  very  large  expenditure  through  the  provincial  govermnents 
for  the  construction  of  jails,  court-houses,  hospitals,  and  asylums,  which, 
I  take  it,  is  of  a  nature  which  is  usually  in  England  charged  to  local 
loans.  What  would  be  the  financial  result  of  charging  the  whole  of 
that  to  capital  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  straight  off,  but  it  would  not 
be  so  very  great. 
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2225.  Have  you  given  attention  to  the  proposal  to  change  the  stand- 
ard from  silver  to  gold  in  India! — I  have  given  some  attention  to  it,  bc^- 
eanse  from  my  financial  habits  I  could  not  very  well  help  doiDg  so;  but 
I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  it  as  closely  as  I  should 
have  liked,  because  the  records  have  not  been  open  to  me  of  late  years. 
I  had,  however,  amongst  my  notes  here  one  note;  expecting  that  I 
should  be  asked  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  taxation,  I  had  put 
down  that  I  considered  that  these  recent  currency  devices,  such  as  the 
closing  of  the  mints  about  which  your  lordship  asked  me  just  now  (I 
call  them  all  currency  devices),  arc  taxation  in  another  Ibrm.  They 
are,  to  my  mind,  simply  a  kind  of  indirect  taxation,  by  which  the  bur- 
den which  is  now  borne  ostensibly  in  the  shape  of  exchange  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Indian  people,  under  another  name  and  under  another 
system. 

2226.  And  do  you  think  that  it  is  possible  that  it  might  come  to  be 
seriously  feltf — I  think  that  all  those  schemes,  as  far  as  I  hare  been 
able  to  understand  them,  tor  they  are  not,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  put 
very  deHnitely  even  by  their  promoters,  are  all  extremely  dangerous; 
they  are  all  of  an  indirect  nature,  and  they  are  all  of  a  universal  inci- 
dence, and  on  this  account  extremely  dangerous.  I  could  just  say 
briefly  in  what  way. 

2227.  Certainly. — I  think  that  they  would  enhance  the  burden  of  all 
private  debts.  They  would  enhance  likewise  the  burden  of  the  revenue 
payments  to  the  Government  made  in  silver,  which  is  virtually  the 
answer  that  I  gave  to  your  lordshii)'s  question  regarding  the  pressure 
of  land  revenue.  Likewise,  I  take  it  that  they  would  transfer  from 
the  holder  in  Europe  of  the  Indian  rupee  debt  to  the  native  taxpayer 
the  burden  arising  from  the  enhanced  value  of  the  rupees  which  the 
former,  that  is  to  say,  the  holder  in  England,  would  receive.  He  now 
receives  his  interest  here  in  England  in  rupees,  as  we  know — rupee 
paper  I  am  speaking  of — and  he  now  bears  the  loss  from  the  depreci- 
ated rupee,  but  under  these  new  devices  that  burden  would  be  trans- 
ferred out  to  India. 

2228.  Mr.  Courtney.  How  do  you  meet  the  suggestion  that  the  per- 
son to  whom  rupees  are  now  owing  has  been  paid  a  depreciated  sum, 
and  that  the  alteration  would  only  be  a  restoration  to  the  right  pay- 
ment!— A  restoration  to  the  right  payment!  WeU,  if  we  are  going  to 
restore  the  right  payment  to  him,  I  suppose  we  should  restore  the 
right  payment  to  everyone,  and  we  must  take  care  to  restore  all  con- 
tracts to  the  i)OSition  that  they  were  in  before  the  depreciation  of  silver 
took  place. 

2229.  Chairman.  Asregardsthepurchaserof  the  rupee  paper  since 
the  fall  in  sUver  began,  one  may  perhaps  suppose  that  he  took  into 
account  the  risk  of  further  fall  in  the  price  he  paid  for  it! — Quite  so: 
of  course  that  really  opens  the  larger  question  of  what  ratio  it  would 
be  equitable  to  fix,  if  you  were  going  to  fix  one  at  all;  how  fer  all  per- 
sons are  to  be  assumed  to  be  present  purchasers  and  how  far  they  aM 
to  be  assumed  to  be  old  purchasers;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  how 
far  we  are  to  look  to  the  conditions  which  existed  when  certain  debts 
were  contracted — speaking  broadly,  say,  the  railway  loans  of  India  or 
the  rupee  debt  of  India — ^how  far  we  are  to  look  to  the  conditions  when 
those  loans  were  contracted,  or  how  far  we  are  to  look  to  the  conditions 
of  the  present  purchasers  of  them. 

2230.  But,  supposing  you  do  not  see  any  reserve  of  taxation  left,  and 
the  rupee  continues  to  fall,  and  these  currency  devices  are  more  objec- 
tionable even  than  the  imposition  of  taxation,  what  is  the  altema- 
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tivet — I  venture  to  think  that  I  am  not  called  upon  to  answer  that  I 
think  that  those  who  haye  created  the  present  position  may  be  left  to 
find  a  remedy  for  it. 

i!231.  Mr.  GouBTNEY.  Yon  are  no  longer  financial  member  of  the 
council  f — ^No;  but,  if  I  were  financial  member  of  the  council,  I  think  I 
should  answer  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  India  to  the  same  effect. 

2232.  You  mean  a  restoration  of  bimetallism  t — Well,  that  perhaps  is 
rather  a  large  inference. 

2233.  What  is  the  thing  to  be  inferred!  There  is  a  dilemma;  there 
is  a  deficit ;  you  can  not  fill  that  up  with  new  taxes ;  you  can  not  get  rid 
of  it  by  increasing  the  value  of  the  rupee 5  what  would  you  dot  You 
say:  ^^I  would  answer.  Let  those  who  created  the  deficit  meet  it;"  what 
do  you  mean  by  that! — I  mean  by  that  that  the  Government  of  India 
for  a  certain  number  of  years  has  advocated  a  definite  course.  The 
responsibility  of  negativing  that  course  has  been  assumed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  England.  I  think  now,  if  I  were  speaking  as  finance  min- 
ister, I  should  say^  *^I  have  made  my  recommendations  and  I  can  make 
no  more." 

2234.  And  that  recommendation  is  the  establishment  of  a  certain 
ratio  between  gold  and  silver  t — ^That  recommendation  at  that  time  was 
an  international  agreement,  undoubtedly. 

2235.  Chaibman.  That  was  a  recommendation,  not  that  something 
should  be  done  in  India  and  in  relation  to  India,  but  that  a  change 
should  be  made  in  the  currency  system  practically  of  all  Europe  t — ^Not 
entirely,  I  thick.  Of  course  we  are  getting  now  rather  into  a  larger 
question,  but  the  recommendation  that  was  made  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, I  think,  in  187d^'80  especially,  was  that,  if  England  did  not  think 
proi)eT  to  alter  her  own  system,  i^e  should  allow  India  as  a  separate 
country  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe  in  coming 
to  such  an  agreement  as  they  all  might  think  feasible  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

2236.  Yes;  but  do  ^ou  think  that  what  we  have  seen  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that,  if  that  p^mission  had  been  given  without  any 
qualification,  it  would  have  resulted  in  a  bimetallic  arrangementt— 
Well,  it  is  very  difficult  to  go  back  twelve  years  and  say,  if  something 
had  been  done,  something  else  would  inevitably  have  happened.  One 
must  be  taken  to  answer  such  a  question  as  that  with  great  caution. 

2237.  Yest — I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  taking  the  feeling  in  Europe, 
as  far  as  I  was  acquainted  with  it — and  I  had  considerable  means  of 
knowing  at  that  time,  because  that  was  the  period  when  I  was  financisd 
•ecreta^  to  the  Government  of  India — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  at 
that  period  such  a  permission  on  the  part  of  England,  coupled  possibly 
with  some  of  the  minor  tokens  of  friendliness,  I  will  not  call  them  more, 
which  were  in  a  way  recommended  by  the  Gold  and  Silver  Commission, 
would  have  been  taken  by  the  nations  of  Europe  as  practically  a  sort  of 
binding  England  over  at  any  rate  to  keep  the  peace,  and  would  prob- 
ably have  gyren  a  very  large  amount  of  public  confidence  towards  pro- 
ducing an  international  agreanent,  an  amount  of  public  confidence 
which  would  not  probably  now  be  produced  by  the  same  concession. 
If  I  make  myself  dear,  my  means  of  information  at  that  time  led  me  to 
think  that  such  a  concession  at  that  period  might  have  led  to  a  satis- 
factory arrangement,  which  would  have  saved  us  very  probably  a  large 
portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  evils  we  are  now  contending  with. 

2238.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  would  wish  to  addt — When 
I  was  speaking  of  the  devices,  after  I  had  said  that  the  holder  in 
Europe  of  the  Indian  rupee  debt  would  be  relieved  of  his  burden,  and 
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SO  on,  I  had  intended  to  say  that  I  thought  India  would,  on  the  whole, 
lose  by  the  devices  as  much  as  she  would  gain,  but  the  burden  would 
be  transferred  and  shifted,  and  it  might  for  a  time  be  divided  and  dis- 
tributed in  a  way  that  would  make  the  precise  eft'ect  somewhat  ob- 
scured to  commence  with.  And  then,  fiirtlier.  I  wished  to  say  that  I 
thought  these  devices  would  practically  confi8<!ate  a  proportion  of  In- 
dia's accumulated  silver  capital,  the  proportion  in  excess  of  whatever 
was  the  ratio  that  was  decided  upon.  If  a  ratio  of  1«.  4d.  were  adopted, 
then  there  would  be  a  certain  margin  above  that  of  India's  silver  cap- 
ital which  would  be  practically  confiscated.  I  think  that  is  a  veiy  im- 
portant point. 

2239.  How  confiscated  t — ^Well,  its  excess  value  would  cease  to  exist. 
Under  the  new  arrangement,  the  new  devices,  the  value  of  the  rupee 
would  be  brought  up  to  whatever  ratio  was  fixed.  Mr.  Mackay,  I  think, 
said  1«.  6d.;  somebody  said  Is.  4:d.;  some  people  say  20  per  cent;  some 
say  25  per  cent;  some  people  say  18  per  cent,  and  soon;  whatever  ratio 
is  fixed,  the  balance  above  that,  so  to  speak,  the  difference  between  that 
new  value  of  the  rupee  and  the  value  that  it  had  previously,  will  be 
lost. 

2240.  Mr.  Courtney.  Is  it  not  lost  already,  or  do  you  mean  that 
the  chance  of  recovery  is  taken  away! — ^The  chance  of  recovery  would 
be  taken  away;  you  may  put  it  in  that  way,  I  think. 

2241.  Practically  there  is  a  present  loss,  but  there  is  a  chance  of 
recovery! — The  excess  is  not  available  at  the  present  time;  under  the 
present  arrangements  it  is  just  as  much  lost  as  when  you  have  a  fall  of 
exchange  at  any  time;  you  lose  for  the  moment;  if  you  are  in  a  bank 
your  securities  fall,  you  lose  so  much,  but  you  know,  perhaps,  that  at 
the  fall  of  the  year  or  in  the  spring  you  will  gain  it  again;  the  loss  is 
quite  true  for  the  time. 

2242.  What  you  mean  is  that  a  person  to  whom  a  certain  quantity 
of  rupees  is  due  every  year  might  object  to  have  those  permar.ently 
fixed  at  Is.  6rf.,  because,  if  left  alone,  he  might  hereafter  get  2s.  ? — 
Whether  he  would  hereafter  get  2s.  or  not  depends  on  the  course  of  the 
future.    Of  course,  I  do  not  prophesy. 

2243.  That  is  the  confiscation  that  you  talk  about! — The  confiscation 
that  1  talk  about  is  that  the  new  device  would  close  the  door. 

2244.  Chairman.  Besides  that,  the  holder  of  any  silver  in  India  at 
present,  of  which  we  are  told  there  are  considerable  stores,  can  turn  it 
into  rupees.  If  the  closing  of  the  mints,  as  is  suggested,  not  only  fixed, 
but  raised  the  rupee,  and  at  the  same  time  depressed  the  value  of  sil- 
ver, that  would  seriously  affeet  those  who  hold  silver  in  India? — That 
would  seriously  aflfect  the  whole  of  the  silver  bullion  in  India,  certainly. 
Besides  that,  there  is  a  very  imx>ortant  objection  to  these  devices, 
namely,  that  they  would  create  a  vast  inconvertible  token  coinage,  an 
objection  which  is  obvious.  Then  finally,  what  I  particularly  thiuk 
about  them  is  the  political  danger,  that  they  would  do  all  I  have  antici- 
pated in  an  impalpable,  mysterious  sort  of  way — a  way  that  would  be 
quite  unintelligible  to  the  ignorant  masses,  who  would  be  perplexed  by 
this  fall  in  the  value  of  their  produce,  this  alteration  of  values  through- 
out the  country,  without  knowing  exactly  to  what  to  attribute  it;  and 
that,  therefore,  there  would  be  a  vague  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  of 
apprehension  as  to  the  future  which  might  become  extremely  serious 
and  might  lay  the  seeds  of  an  universal  discontent  which  might  bear 
fatal  fruit  whenever  a  national  crisis  afibrded  the  opportunity.  We 
should  then  find,  as  we  did  in  the  time  of  the  mutiny,  that,  for  some 
mysteiious  reason  or  other,  whole  provinces  of  the  country  were  disaf- 
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fected,  they  did  not  exactly  know  why.  I  wish  to  add,  with  regard  to 
the  customs,  that  it  undoubtedly  is  a  reserve  which  might  be  resorted 
to  in  an  imperial  emergency,  and  under  such  an  emergency  public  opin- 
ion in  England  and  the  House  of  Commons'  resolutions  would  be  no 
longer  any  obstacle,  and  the  protective  argument  probably  would  not 
be  scrutinised  very  closely;  therefore,  I  do  look  upon  the  customs  as  a 
reserve,  but  only  a  reserve  of  an  imperial  character. 

2245.  Mr.  Courtney.  I  suppose  you  have  considered  the  possibility 
or  impossibility  of  taxing  tobacco! — Oh,  certainly,  yes.  Tobacco  has 
been  looked  into  as  a  reserve  almost  ofteuer  than  sugar,  and  it  has 
been  found  to  be  quite  impracticable  to  excise  it,  because  tobacco  can 
be  grown  everywhere,  every  peasant  can  grow  it  in  bis  back  garden,  I 
was  going  to  say  in  his  cottage  window,  so  that  no  army  of  excise  offi- 
cers that  is  conceivable  could  ever  levy  anything  upon  that.  It  is  in- 
finitely more  difficult  to  look  after  than  opium  production,  and  that  is 
not  such  an  entirely  easy  matter.  It  is  only  by  having  the  opium  pro- 
duction in  large  tracts  and  territories  specially  devoted  to  it  that  we  are 
able  to  control  it.  Even  in  tracts  where  opium  is  not  grown,  it  is  most 
difficult  to  work  a  system  of  licensed  vendors  because  the  vendors  sell 
illicitly  acquired  opium  as  well  as  that  issued  to  them  by  Government. 
Much  more  would  it  be  difficult  to  control  licensed  vendors  of  tobacco, 
when  it  could  be  grown  in  every  corner  of  the  place.  The  tobacco  ques- 
tion in  particular  was  very  well  looked  into  by  a  Commission  in,  I  think, 
the  year  1877  or  1878,  of  which  Mr.  Bazett  Colvin  was  the  chairman.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  was  reported  home  to  the  Government,  but  all  sources 
of  Indian  revenue  that  had  ever  been  suggested  were  examined  by  that 
committee,  which  was  a  very  competent  and  comprehensive  committee, 
and  the  result  was  that  none  of  them  could  be  resorted  to  with  any  hope 
of  practical  success. 

2246.  Sir  Eeginald  Welby.  If  a  deficit  has  to  be  met,  there  is 
one  other  alternative  about  which  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  of  course 
the  alternative  of  the  reduction  of  expenditure.  Do  you  think  that  the 
Indian  administration  has  reached  its  limit  in  that  respect,  and  that, 
if  a  deficit  has  to  be  met,  there  would  be  no  means  of  reducing  actual 
exi)enditure! — I  should  suppose  it  would  be  so.  I  cannot  now  conceive 
what  possible  reduction  could  be  made.  I  take  it  that  we  cannot  think, 
at  this  time  of  day,  of  touching  the  army.  We  have,  for  most  excel- 
lent reasons,  within  the  last  five  years  increased  the  army,  both  Euro- 
pean and  native,  although  not  in  a  ratio  as  high  as  the  Government 
of  India  would  have  considered  indispensable  to  defend  our  new  con- 
quests^ that  is  to  say,  the  increase  which  has  now  been  effected  is  one 
which  was  calculated  to  apply  to  the  Empire  before  the  conquest  of 
Bnrmah.  We  have  now  got  Burmah  to  defend,  over  and  above  what 
we  had  to  defend  when  that  increase  of  the  army  was  recommended. 
Then,  as  to  civil  expenditure,  we  have  about  every  five  years  proceeded 
to  milk  the  cow  as  dry  as  we  could.  There  is  a  process  in  India,  of 
which  you  are  well  aware^  of  renewing  the  provincial  contracts  every 
five  years  or  so;  and  what  is  done  at  each  renewal  is  to  examine  all  the 
sources  of  revenue  and  the  sources  of  expenditure,  to  take  from  the 
provincial  governments  a  very  large  amount  of  the  improvement,  and 
to  start  them  afresh,  with  an  allowance  for  expenditure  if  anything 
very  little  increased  over  where  they  started  before,  with  the  fresh 
stimulus  of  making  as  much  money  and  improving  their  revenue  as  far 
as  they  can  during  the  coming  five  years;  I  think  that  is  a  pretty  fair 
explanation  of  that  process. 

2217.  Chairman.  And  sometimes  they  rather  unduly  curtail  the 
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expenditure  for  necessary  things,  do  they  nott  Was  not  a  bridge 
washed  away  somewhere  and  not  replaced! — Well,  in  present  difflcal- 
ties  it  does  not  do  to  enlar^  ax>on  what  is  wanted,  bat  I  have  not  the 
slightest  donbt  myself,  for  instance,  having  been  five  and  a  half  years 
pnblic  works  member,  that  road  repairs  throughout  the  country  and 
repairs  of  public  buildings  have  been  stinted  and  starved  to  a  degree 
which  is  not  economical.  During  so  many  years,  when  I  had  occasion 
to  make  the  public  works  budget,  there  was  generally  a  list  sent  up  to 
me  of  about  6,000,0001.  worth  of  local  works,  civil  buildings,  main  com- 
munications, such  as  that  bridge  that  your  lordship  referred  to,  civil 
buildings,  such  as  court-houses  and  educational  buildings,  all  projects 
which  had  been  finally  accepted  by  local  governments  to  come  on  to  the 
list  after  rejecting  a  very  large  number,  though  previously,  perhaps, 
the  local  bodies  would  reject  five  out  of  six  of  what  came  before  them. 
This  well-sifted  list  used  to  come  up  to  me  showing  what  the  demands 
of  every  local  government  were,  and  then  the  question  used  to  arise 
whether  one  could  find  some  300,0001.  or  400,000^.,  perhaps,  at  the  most, 
possibly  less,  to  be  given  out  to  these  unfortunate  governments  for  per- 
haps one  or  two  out  of  their  list  of  20  or  30  works  each. 

2248.  But  that  might  probably  be  to  some  extent  met  by  the  sugges- 
tion that  some  of  these  works  might  be  treated  as  proper  to  be  placed 
to  capital  account,  and  not  revenue  t — Very  possibly  that  bridge  might 
have  been  so  built. 

2249.  Sir  EEGiNAiiD  Welby.  But  we  have  been  rather  assuming 
that  an  increase  of  taxation  is  necessary  if  more  money  is  required.  I 
was  anxious  to  get  from  your  experience  what  your  view  is,  how  far 
economy  is  XK)Ssible;  but  I  think  I  gathered  from  you  at  first  that  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  expenditure  now  charged  to  revenue  which  you 
think  might  be  carried  to  capital  account  in  accordance  with  sound 
finance.  In  that  case,  what  I  would  ask  you  is,  if  a  deficit,  which  I  do 
not  understand  has  yet  arisen,  if  a  deficit  arose,  would  you  not  In  the 
first  place,  before  going  to  increased  taxation,  or  to  what  you  called 
the  devices  of  currency,  begin  at  all  events  oy  considering  whether 
some  of  your  expenditure  could  not  be  transferred  to  capital  account, 
and  the  deficit  thus  avoided! — If  it  were  simply  an  ephemeral  deficit, 
caused  by  some  special  circumstance,  supposing  we  had  had  a  little 
war  at  the  frontier  which  had  run  off  with  three-quarters  of  a  million 
or  something  of  that  kind,  I  should  certainly  advocate  that  course,  if  I 
were  myself  finance  mininter.  I  would  have  taken  that  course  after 
the  conquest  of  Burmah,  and  I  would  take  it  again,  in  such  circum- 
stances, if  I  were  at  liberty  to  do  so;  that  course  was  recommended  in 
that  particular  case  and  was  negatived  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
But  I  must  frankly  say  that  I  would  not  resort  to  it  in  a  case  of  this 
sort.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  without  sitting  down  for  a  day  and 
taking  out  the  figures,  but  I  do  not  think  it  could  give  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  million  a  year  which  you  could  prudently  and 
judiciously  take  out,  because  there  is  always  danger  in  permitting  local 
governments  to  debit  to  capital.  We  have  seen  in  the  United  King- 
dom that  local  loans  have  a  tendency  to  increase. 

2250.  You  may  take  my  question,  that  it  is  only  to  avoida  deflciti — 
Well,  I  quite  understand.  To  avoid  a  temporary  deficit  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  we  have  had  at  times  in  India,  where  it  appears  that  you  are 
wrong  half  a  million  on  ordinary  income  or  ordinary  expenditure,  then 
I  would  resort  to  it;  but  in  a  difficulty  such  as  this,  due  to  silver, 
where  you  might  take  this  three-quarters  of  a  million,  and  you  might 
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take,  say  an  extra  million  and  a  half  on  salt,  and  you  might  take  an 
extra  million  and  a  half  on  customs,  and  pat  the  three  together,  and 
make  uxs  say,  three  and  a  half  to  four  millions,  and  yet  not  get  ont  of 
it,  I  should  think  it  would  be  quite  fiitile.  I  should  not  think  it  would 
be  financially  prudent  to  give  up  these  last  reserves,  in  order  to  deal 
with  this  currency  question. 

2251.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  currency  question  has  risen  to 
anything  like  that  at  the  present  moment,  I  do  not  understand  that 
there  is  a  deficit — at  present,  is  there! 

2252.  The  Secretary.  The  position  is  this:  The  present  budget  is 
made  on  an  estimate  of  Is.  4^,,  and  it  is  actually  coming  out  at  a  little 
over  Is.  3(2.,  and  that  means  a  deficit  of  a  million  and  a  half,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

2253.  You  have  not  had  it  yett 

2254.  The  Secretary.  No,  we  can  not  tell. 

2255.  You  had  not  a  deficit  last  year! 

2256.  The  Secretary.  No,  it  has  not  yet  occurred. 

2257.  I  do  not  think  any  financier  would  think  of  raising  these  large 
sums  that  you  spoke  of^  for  a  deficit  which  has  not  occurred.  It  is  quite 
difficult  enough  to  provide  for  the  existing  wants,  without  raising  money 
for  wants  that  have  not  yet  arisen  t — It  may  be  true  that  the  deficit  has 
]K>t  arisen:  I  do  not  see  the  drawings  ^m  month  to  month  and  total 
them  out,  but  there  will  certainly  be  no  surplus;  it  must  be  evident  to 
anyone  who  is  in  any  way  connected  with  the  matter  that  there  can  be 
no  surplus  in  the  present  year,  and  possibly  may  be  a  deficit;  still,  I 
know  nothing  except  some  general  measure  which  will  prevent  silver 
going  down  to  I  do  not  know  where,  and  therefore  to  resort  to  these 
reserves,  or  to  begin  debiting  a  million  to  capital  to  stop  a  gap  which 
is,  from  my  point  of  view,  unstopxmble,  would,  I  think,  be  financially  very 
imprudent.  You  had  better  keep  that  resource  for  some  other  occasion. 
If  you  could  stop  the  currency  difficulty  by  a  million  or  two  millions, 
well  and  good,  there  might  be  a  reason  to  do  so;  but,  if  you  have  no 
prospect  of  doing  that,  I  would  not  resort  to  any  of  these  imx>ortaut 
national  reserves,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a  deficit  of  two 
millions,  we  will  say,  next  year. 

2258.  Chairman.  But,  if  silver  continues  to  go  down,  and  if  gold 
prices  do  not  go  down  to  a  corresponding  extent,  so  that  the  producer 
would  receive  more  rupees,  although  silver  has  fallen,  are  there  not 
some  branches  of  the  revenue  which  would  profit  by  such  a  state 
of  things!  The  land  revenue  is  a  fixed  amount,  there  would  be  no 
profit  there;  but  take  raUwaysf — ^Well,  there  is  a  little  profit.  There, 
perhaps  you  are  going  to  a  new  region  of  discussion.  We  then  gei 
into  the  question  whether  a  low  exchange  is  beneficial  to  exports  or 
not,  which  is  a  very  long  journey  to  go.  If  it  be  true  that  the  increase 
of  railway  receipts  is  mainly  owing  to  the  increase  of  exports,  and  the 
increase  of  exports  is  owing  very  largely  to  the  extension  of  railways, 
then  the  raOway  revenue  would  no  doubt  improve  like  other  revenues, 
but  it  would  improve  in  prop(»1;ion  to  the  capital  you  found  for  new 
railways.    That  is  the  main  cause  of  improvement. 

2259.  But,  the  more  rupees  that  were  received  for  produce,  the  more 
people  could  afford  to  pay  for  their  transport! — ^There  we  go  into  the 
question  of— will  they  get  more  rupees  !  You  see  we  get  a  little  deej^er 
there.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  if  the  exchange  goes  down  to  Is. 
2d.,  the  deficit  next  year  ought  to  be  3,000,000^.  Well,  that  would 
absorb  the  whole  of  these  reserves  I  have  been  talking  of,  and  I  sup- 
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pose  we  may  see  Is.  2d.  any  day,  and  after  that  I  think  it  is  abont 
l,000,000i.  for  every  halfpenny,  so  at  la.  l^d.  we  should  want  another 
1^000,000^.  from  somewhere.  Absorbing  the  reserves  is  not  a  real 
remedy. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned. 


AT  THE  H0V8B  OF  LORDS,  WESTMJNSTBJt.  S.  W. 
NINTH  DAY.— SATURDAY,  xyth  DECEMBER,  189a. 

Present:  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Herschell,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
the  chairman,  presiding.  The  Right  Hon.  Leonard  Henry  Courtney, 
M.  p.;  Sir  Thomas  Henry  Farrer,  Bart.;  Sir  Reginald  Earle  Welby, 
G.  o.  B.J  Mr.  Arthur  Godley,  c.  B.5  Mr.  Henry  Waterfleld,  0.  b.,  secre- 
tary. 

MR.  J.  BEATOV  CALLED  IS  AHD  EXAMIHED. 

2260.  Chairman.  You  are  the  manager  of  the  London  and  Brazilian 
Bank,  Limited! — I  am  the  managing  director. 

2261.  Yon  are  well  acquainted  with  the  currency  conditions  in  Brazil, 
and  generally  with  the  condition  of  the  commerce  of  that  country  as 
regards  its  exports  and  imports! — I  think  so. 

2262.  The  currency  in  Brazil  at  present  is  an  inconvertible  paper 
currency! — ^Yes. 

2263.  On  a  gold  standard! — I  will  state  very  briefly  the  history  of 
the  paper  issues  of  Brazil.  Their  inconvertibility,  so  far  as  regards 
the  Government  notes,  dates  back  to  1835.  In  1846  the  gold  valuation 
was  readjusted,  and  the  sovereign  was  made  a  legal  tender  for  Es. 
8.890,  thus  making  the  milreis  worth  27d.j  which  is  the  present  par  of 
exchange. 

2264.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  The  milreis;  is  that  a  silver  coin!— Yes. 
Abont  1850  the  present  bank  of  Brazil  received  the  privilege  of  emis- 
sion in  certain  districts  for  twice  the  amount  of  its  metsdlic  deposit 
Those  notes  were  convertible  until  1864  into  gold  or  Government  notes, 
on  presentation. 

2265.  Those  were  convertible  into  gold! — Either  gold  or  Government 
notes,  at  the  option  of  the  bank.  The  Government  notes  have  never 
been  convertible. 

2266.  But  the  Government  notes  were  based  upon  a  silver  coin! — 
Their  face  value  is  so  many  milreis.  In  1864  specie  payments  were 
suspended,  and  the  notes  of  the  banks  became  inconvertible,  like  those 
of  the  Government,  and  so  remain. 

2267.  Both  inconvertible!— Yes.  Between  1849  and  1863,  the  year 
preceding  the  decree  of  inconvertibility,  gold  was  coined  in  Brazil  to 
the  value  of  3,868,655^.,  and  silver  to  the  value  of  1,274,227^.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  that  gold  coinage  has  disappeared  out  of  the  country,  a 
large  proportion  of  it  being  now  current  in  the  River  Plate,  where  there 
is  a  fixed  legal  value  for  dilierent  foreign  coins.  The  circulating  medium 
in  Brazil  has  for  a  long  time  been  the  paper  money. 

2268.  Chairman.  And  how  is  the  amount  of  that  regulated! — By 
Parliament;  and  in  case  the  Government  should,  under  exceptional 
circumstanceH,  have  to  increase  the  amount  during  the  recess,  it  would 
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have  to  be  approved  by  the  Chambers;  a  bill  of  indemnity  would  have 
to  be  obtained. 

22«9.  That  is  to  say,  they  would  approve  of  a  certain  fixed  addition 
to  the  amount  of  notes  t — Yes. 

2270.  What  was  the  guiding  principle  which  led  to  the  addition;  was 
it  any  established  want,  or  what  dictated  it! — An  established  want 
doubtless  influenced  the  privilege  of  issue  to  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  and 
extraordinaiy  deficits  in  the  budgets  the  additions  to  the  Government 
issue. 

2271.  Mr.  Courtney.  You  would  scarcely  call  that  an  established 
want,  would  yout — No,  an  ascertained  want. 

2272.  Still,  they  squared  the  budget  by  issuing  notes! — Not  as  a  rule. 

2273.  Borrowing  money  and  issuing  notes! — Both  foreign  and  inter- 
nal loans  have  also  been  resorted  to.  In  order  to  show  the  amount  of 
paper  money  current  in  comparison  with  the  trade  of  the  country  at 
different  periods,  I  will  refer  to  their  respective  totals  for  the  years 
1864  and  1888.  In  1864  the  Government  issue  was  2,909,400;.,  and  the 
banks'  issue  was  7,064,900/.,  tottilizing  9,974,300/.  In  1888  the  two 
amounts  represented  20,500,000/.,  having  been  practically  doubled.  The 
value  of  the  exports  in  1864  was  14,106,800/.,  and  in  1888  they  were 
21,259,000/.,  and  the  imports  in  18(>4  were  13,174,600/.  against  26,099,- 
000/.  in  1888;  but  1888  is  rather  an  unfortunate  year  to  choose  for  the 
comparison  so  far  as  regards  the  exports  and  imports,  for  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  small  coft'ee  crop,  and  it  is,  therefore,  better  to  take  the 
preceding  year,  1887,  when  the  respective  totals  were,  exports  23,706,- 
000/.,  and  imports  20,723,000/. 

2274.  Chairman.  The  amount  of  the  currency  being  about  the  same! — 
The  amount  of  the  currency  being  double. 

2275.  Being  about  the  same  in  1887  as  in  1888!— Yes. 

2276.  Mr.  CouBTNBY.  What  are  those  exports  and  imports  valued 
in! — Inmilreis. 

2277.  In  the  currency! — ^Yes,  and  I  have  converted  it  into  sterling,  in 
all  the  amounts  mentioned,  at  24d.  per  milreis. 

2278.  But  are  you  taking  into  account  the  relative  depreciation  in 
the  two  periods! — ^The  exchange  in  1864  ranged  from  25|  to  27^,  and  in 
1888  from  22|  to  26f ;  there  woiUd  not,  therefore,  be  a  very  material 
difierence,  about  7  per  cent. 

2279.  Chairman.  Sothatthisdoublingof  the  amount  of  the  currency 
had  not  led  to  a  depreciation  of  the  milreis! — No,  and  notwithstanding 
the  foreign  and  internal  debts  had  increased  very  considerably;  the  ex- 
ternal debt  from  7,771,000/.  in  1864  to 28,500,000/.  in  1888,  and  the  inter- 
nal  debt  from  8,000,000/.  to  43,500,000/.  This  expenditure  was  chiefly 
owing  to  extraordinary  expenses  incun*ed  in  the  Paraguayan  war,  which 
cost  the  country  61,000,000/.  sterling,  and  in  connection  with  the  famine 
in  the  northern  provinces  from  1877  to  1879. 

2280.  That  would  about  represent  the  addition  to  the  debt! — Yes. 

2281.  Mr.  Courtney.  What  would  be  the  denomination  of  the  is- 
sues?— Of  the  notes! 

2282.  Yes!— They  are  about  600,  200, 100,  50, 20  milreis,  and  so  down- 
wards to  one  milreis. 

22S3.  And  what  proportion  of  the  total  would  be  in  the  higher  sums  !— 
I  should  think  the  larger  proportion  would  be  in  the  smaller  denomi- 
nations. 

2284.  The  higher  sums  would  scarcely  make  part  of  the  effective  cur- 
rency!— Not  as  regards  the  general  public,  but  they  are  much  used  in 
commerce. 
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2285.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbbb.  And  what  is  the  lowest  note  issue  t— 
The  half-mikeis. 

2286.  Ghaibman.  Does  any  silver  circnlate  there,  or  are  the  small 
amounts  entirely  paid  by  means  of  paper  milreis? — Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  silver  has  disappeared;  it  is,  I  believe  chiefly,  hoarded.  The  great 
want  for  many  years  was  small  change. 

2287.  Mr.  GouBTNET.  Is  th^e  no  token,  or  anything  below  a  mil- 
reis f — ^Yes,  the  Government  issues  500  reis  notes,  and  there  are  nickel 
and  bronze  coins  representing  200, 100,  40,  20,  and  10  reis. 

2288.  Do  x>ostage  stamps  or  anything  of  that  kind  circulate  t — ^Not 
since  the  introduction  of  the  coinage  I  have  just  mentioned. 

2289.  Ghaibman.  Is  there  any  traceable  eonnection  between  the 
amount  of  the  exports  and  the  depreciation  of  the  milreis  t — The  ex- 
ports are  sdways  increasing,  notwithstanding  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency. 

2290.  Yes,  but  do  they  seem  to  increase  more  rapidly  when  the  ster- 
ling exchange  is  lower! — ^Not  rapidly,  for  a  new  coffee  plantation  does 
not  yield  much  coffee  under  four  or  five  years;  but  a  low  exchange 
certainly  stimulates  produ^'^tion. 

2291.  Mr.  GouBTNET.  There  has  not  been  much  variation  for  20 
years  apparently  t — l^o. 

2292.  In  the  depreciation  of  the  milreis t — Oh,  dear  me!  yes. 

2293.  I  thought  you  said f — I  was  comparing  the  quotations  with 

that  of  1888. 

2294.  From  1864 1— With  1804;  now  it  is  only  13  Jd. 

2295.  But  from  1864  to  1888!— Between  1864  and  1888  there  were 
great  variations;  it  fell  as  low  as  14<2.,  and  rose  to  28|<2. 

2296.  It  left  oft*  in  1888  very  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  in  1864  f— 
Very  nearly  the  same. 

3297.  Ghaibman.  I  see  it  went  down  between  1865  and  1809  to  14d. 
at  one  period;  was  that  the  time  of  the  Paraguayan  wart-«-Tes. 

2298.  That  was  an  exceptional  period! — Yes;  and^  as  the  depreciation 
of  the  exchange  did  not  follow  an  increase  of  the  inconvertible  paper, 
there  must  have  been  some  other  ciuise  for  the  depreciation  at  this 
period.  That  cause  was  the  constant  and  heavy  demand  for  sterling 
bills,  in  consequence  of  the  large  purchases  of  war  material  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  army  in  the  field  having  to  be  paid  in  gold.  It  is  gener- 
ally assumed  that  the  laiger  the  amount  of  inconvertible  paper  which 
a  country  has  the  larger  will  be  the  depreciation  of  its  sterling  ex- 
change, but  that  was  not  the  ease  in  Brazil. 

2299.  Mr.  GouBTNET.  Other  things  being  equal,  x>eople  would  say. 

2300.  Sir  THOMAS  Fabbbb.  Then  was  there  no  d^reciation  when 
there  was  the  large  increase  of  the  notes! — No. 

2301.  There  was  not! — It  is  shown  in  the  statement  which  Lord  Her- 
schell  has  in  his  hand  that  in  1869,  when  the  paper  money  was  in- 
creased 47  per  cent.,  viz.,  from  12,468,0002.  to  18,322,0001.,  the  exchange 
showed  an  advance  of  about  llf  per  cent.;  and  there  is  this  most  re- 
markable &etj  that  on  three  occasions,  namely,  in  the  years  1865, 1875, 
and  1889,  this  inconvertible  paper  currency  was  appreciated  over  gold 
from  one  to  five  per  cent.  In  the  year  1889  the  sterling  exchange 
touched  28J  pence,  or  1^  over  par,  so  that  sovereigns  could  have  been 
sent  to  Brazil  and  invested  at  their  legal-tender  value  in  sterling  re- 
mittances with  a  very  substantial  profit. 

2302.  Ghaibman.  I  see  that  from  1870  to  1874  the  paper  currency 
was  18,309,0002.,  whilst  from  1875  to  1879  it  was  21,691,000.  an  increase 
of  between  3,000,000^  and  4,000,000^.  t— Yes. 
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2303.  Between  1870  and  1874  the  exchange  ruled  between  19g  and  27, 
and  1875  to  187l>  between  19^  and  28|  t— Yes.  That  was  one  of  the  years 
when  it  was  over  par.  Eeferring  to  my  opinion  that  a  low  exchange 
tends  to  increase  the  exports,  I  should  mention  that,  the  exports  and 
imx)orts  being  dealt  in  on  a  sterling  basis,  viz,  the  quotation  in  the  oon- 
suming  and  nupplying  countries,  their  currency  values  are  largely  af- 
fected by  the  fluctuations  of  the  exchange,  say  the  sterling  value  of  the 
inconvertible  paper  milreis.  For  instance,  coU'ee  quoted  in  London  at 
72«.  per  cwt.,  which  includes  about  15«.  lOdf.  duty  and  charges,  would 
retUisse,  more  or  less,  to  the  producer  in  Brazil  Bs.  49,930  at  IS^d.  ex- 
change, and  only  Rs.  24,965  at  21d. 

2304.  But  have  the  payments  which  the  producer  would  have  to  make 
changed  in  the  like  proportion  or  nott — '^o. 

2305.  That  is  to  say,  what  he  has  to  pay  for  wages  and  other  cost  of 
pioductionf — No,  I  do  not  think  that  free  labor  is  really  more  costly 
than  slave  latKmr  used  to  be.  Of  course,  it  requires  the  use  of  a  much 
larger  amount  of  the  circulating  medium. 

2306.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  To  pay  wages! — ^Yes,  and  the  hoarding 
of  the  labourers  retires  a  considerable  amount  of  currency  from  circula- 
tion. Except  at  the  ports  and  a  few  large  inland  towns  there  are  no 
banks. 

2307.  Ohaibman.  When  was  the  abolition  of  slavery!— It  was  de- 
creed in  May,  1888. 

2308.  Mr.  GouBTNEY.  There  had  been  decrees  before  that!— Tes. 

2309.  Prospective  decrees! — Yes;  the  most  important  one  was  in 
1870,  declaring  freedom  from  birth. 

2310.  What  would  be  about  the  wages  of  labourers  on  a  coffee  plan- 
tation!— From  1^  to  2  milreis  a  day.  Wages  have  risen  recently,  in 
consequence  of  liie  increased  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

2311.  Necessaries  have  gone  up  and  wages  have  gone  up! — Wages 
have  gone  up. 

2312.  So  that  there  has  been  a  difference  to  the  producer  in  conse- 
quence of  the  decline  in  the  exchange! — Certainly. 

2313.  Chairman.  But  did  that  rise  in  wages  and  necessaries  corre- 
spond with  the  fall  of  exchange! — ^Not  at  first,  but  when  the  fall  be- 
came pronounced  about  18  months  ago. 

2314.  Do  you  think  it  is  conceded  to  an  extent  corresponding  to  the 
ext^it  of  the  faU  in  exchange,  and  the  amount  ther^ore  of  extra  mil- 
reis which  the  producer  receives! — ^No,  I  think  that  the  gain  repre- 
sented by  the  fidl  in  the  exchange  is  far  in  excess  of  the  rise  in  wages. 

2315.  Sir  Begunald  Welbt.  Has  the  cost  of  production  which 
mifi^t  be  increased  by  this  increased  rate  of  wages  been  at  all  counter- 
balanced by  railway  facilities  in  bringing  the  coffee  to  the  coast! — I  do 
not  quite  understand. 

2316.  As  I  should  gather,  as  the  rate  of  wages  has  gone  up  the  cost 
of  production  of  the  cott'ee  has  gone  up! — ^Yes. 

2317.  Has  that  been  at  all  counterbalanced  by  the  extension  of  rail- 
ways which  enable  the  coffee  for  export  to  be  brought  down  to  the 
port  at  a  lower  cost! — Tes;  the  production  of  coffee  has  undoubtedly 
largely  increased,  and  will  still  further  increase,  from  the  fresh  land 
which  iMfi  been  brought  under  cultivation. 

2318.  Owing  to  the  fadiitiesf — Owing  to  the  greater  facilities  of 
commanicatioB,  and  also  the  direct  influence  of  the  larger  currency 
value  at  a  low  exchange. 

2319.  CflAiBTtfAN.  The  cost  of  imports  from  gold  countries  has,  I  pre- 
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same,  increased  in  the  currency  of  Brazil  as  the  exchange  has  fallen  t — 
Yes. 

2320.  And  from  silver  countries  alsot — ^Yes,  the  prices,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  are  fixed  on  the  sterling  prices  of  the  supplying  countries, 
and  consequently  the  equivalent  to  be  paid  in  Brazilian  currency  would 
increase  at  a  low  exchange. 

2321.  Sir  Thomas  Faurer.  Sterling  seems  to  be  the  standard  to 
to  which  you  refer  everything  in  Brazil? — So  far  as  regards  the  ex- 
ports and  imports. 

2322.  Chairman.  How  has  the  Government  of  Brazil  been  affected 
as  regards  the  interest  on  its  external  debt  by  the  depreciated  cur- 
rency!— To  a  certain  extent  unfavourably,  by  having  to  provide  a  larger 
amount  of  currency  for  the  service  of  the  debt;  but,  the  revenue  of 
Brazil  being  largely  derived  from  the  custom-house  duties,  the  loss  is 
not  so  large  as  might  be  supposed. 

2323.  Sir  Thomas  Farreb.  The  custom-house  revenue  is  received 
in  gold? — No,  in  currency;  and  the  Government  collects  a  larger  cur- 
rency amount  for  duties  at  the  depreciated  exchange  than  it  would  do 
if  the  exchange  were  at  par;  thus,  in  the  instance  of  the  return  to  the 
producer  of  one  cwt.  of  coffee  at  13Jd.  and  21d.  exchange,  the  Govern- 
ment would  collect  duties  of  Rs.  5.425  at  the  former  rate,  and  only  Bs. 
2.710  at  21d.y  but  both  amounts  equal  68.  Id.  at  the  respective  ex- 
changes. 

2324.  The  duties  are  ctd  valorem  f — ^Yes,  on  exports;  and  mainly  on 
imports. 

2325.  Mr.  Courtney.  How  about  the  railway  companies,  do  they 
not  have  to  pay  interest  in  gold  upon  their  debts? — Of  course,  railways 
that  are  working  without  a  sterling  guarantee  have  to  sufier,  for  they 
can  not  increase  their  tariffs  sufficiently  to  make  up  for  the  existing 
depreciation,  and  therefore  they  have  to  bear  a  very  heavy  loss,  like 
the  St.  Paulo  Railway,  for  instance. 

2326.  A  railway  company  which  depends  upon  its  receipts,  and  is 
not  backed  up  by  subvention,  is  put  in  a  difficulty  by  its  gold  debtl — 
Its  profit  is  lessened. 

2327.  Sir  Reginald  Welby.  Still  the  St.  Paulo  Railway  keeps  up 
a  very  good  dividend! — Yes,  but  they  would  do  better  with  a  higher 
exchange. 

2327a.  I  noticed  the  chairmafi  referred  to  the  very  large  loss  which 
they  had  to  bear,  but  still  they  keep  up  a  very  good  dividend. 

2328.  Chairman.  Yes;  but  is  it  possible  tha^  but  for  the  fall  of  ex- 
change, they  might  not  have  been  able  to  carry  as  much  traffic  at  as 
hij>'h  rates! — I  think  it  very  probable  that  if  exchange,  we  will  say,  was 
at  par,  they  would  have  to  reduce  their  freights,  and  therefore  might 
not  show  such  large  traffic  receipts;  but  this  loss  would  be  more  than 
compensated  by  remitting  their  profits  at  the  higher  exchange. 

2329.  Notwithstanding  the  inconvertible  paper  currency,  has  the 
credit  of  Brazil  been  good  and  the  country  prosperous! — For  many 
years  past  Brazil  has  very  justly  enjoyed  a  high  credit  abroad;  the 
country  has  prospered,  and  its  resources  have  been  steadily  developed. 
Unfortunately,  soon  after  the  declaration  of  the  Repubhc,  banks  of 
issue  were  authorised  most  recklessly,  with  the  results  that  the  banks' 
issues  on  the  31st  December,  1891,  amounted  to  32,000,0001.,  being  an 
increase  of  30,000,000i.  in  less  than  three  years.  This  enormous  »idi- 
tion  to  the  currency  fostered  the  wildest  speculation,  which  included 
the  establishment  of  innumerable  industrial  companies  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  foreign  companies  on  very  onerous  terms.    The  payments  for 
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these  purchases  and  the  large  quantity  of  foreign  material  ordered  by 
the  industrial  companies  caused  a  large  demand  for  sterling  remit- 
tances in  addition  to  the  ordinary  import  requirements.  The  natural 
result  was  a  continued  fall  in  the  exchange,  which  was  subsequently 
iutensifled  by  withdrawals  of  both  foreign  and  native  capital  from  the 
country. 

2330.  Why  did  not  the  Government  increase  its  issues,  if  further 
issues  were  necessary,  rather  than  permit  these  large  issues  by  the 
banks! — ^The  original  scheme  was  to  provide  for  the  gradual  withdrawal 
of  the  Government  notes  and  the  restoration  of  specie  payments;  but 
it  became  impracticable  by  subsequent  mismanagement  and  concessions 
to  individual  interests.  The  present  Government,  being  very  desirous 
of  restoring  confidence,  proposed  recently  to  become  responsible  for  the 
banks'  issue,  to  change  the  notes  for  the  Government  notes,  and  to 
arrange  for  the  withdrawal  of  10,000,000Z.  thereof  within  a  year.  Par- 
liament, however,  refused  its  consent. 

2331.  The  effect  would  have  been  not  to  substitute  gold  for  the  incon- 
vertible paper,  but  the  Government  inconvertible  paper  for  the  bank 
inconvertible  paper! — Yes,  and  to  reduce  the  amount  outstanding. 

2332.  Is  there  any  other  point! — I  believe  not.  I  think  it  is  evident 
that  the  larger  value  received  by  the  planters  from  their  produce  with 
a  low  exchange  must  tend  to  stimulate  production. 

2333.  Sir  Thomas  Fabrer.  To  develop  the  export!— Yes. 

2334.  Chairman.  You  here  give  the  balance  of  imports  over  exports, 
and  exports  over  imports ;  have  you  the  means  of  giving  us  the  exports 
and  the  imports! — I  did  not  like  to  trouble  you  with  too  much  detail, 
but  I  could  give  the  return  for  each  year. 

2335.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Could  you  give  us  exports  and  imports, 
and  alongside  of  it  the  quantity  of  the  currency  and  the  rate  of 
exchange! — ^I  could  give  you  for  each  year  what  I  have  put  into  a 
quinquennial  period. 

2330.  Chairman.  Probably  the  quinquennials  might  be  enough, 
only  you  give  us  only  the  balance  of  exports  over  imports;  could  you 
give  us  for  each  quinquennial  period  the  exports  and  imports,  and  not 
merely  the  balance! — Yes,  and  I  will  have  the  same  table  prepared  for 
each  year. 

2337-8.  That  is  what  we  should  like;  but  this  only  goes  down  to 
1888;  could  you  bring  it  down  later! — I  fear  the  usual  official  returns 
have  not  been  compiled  since  1888. 

2339.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  The  statistics  are  not  trustworthy! — 
They  have  not  been  published.  I  will  give  you  all  the  returns  which  I 
think  can  be  taken  as  correct,  but  I  am  afraid  they  wiU  only  be  approxi- 
mate. 

234().  Mr.  Courtney.  You  spoke  of  gold  having  gone  out  of  circu- 
lation and  being  taken  to  the  Plate! — Yes. 

2341.  Is  not  the  currency  at  the  Plate  also  inconvertible  paper!— 
Yes,  as  regards  Argentina;  but  accounts  are  also  kept  there  in  gold, 
on  the  basis  of  its  legal-tender  value. 

2342.  But  gold  at  the  Plate  would  occupy  the  same  position  as  in 
Brazil;  it  would  be  no  part  of  the  currency;  it  would  be  just  as  a  val- 
uable commodity! — ^As  a  valuable  commodity  in  Argentina,  and  would 
be  sent  there  if  the  exchange  favored  the  remittance;  but  in  Uruguay 
specie  payments  are  maintained,  and  foreign  gold  coins  form  part  of 
the  currency  at  their  fixed  legal- tender  value. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
S.  Mis. 
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Statemenia  furnished  by  Mr,  Beaton  (§ee  Anevfen  S8S5-9), 

[Extract  flrom  Senator  Dr.  Liberate  de  Castro  Carreira't  Historia  Finanoeira,  ete.,  do  Impeiio  do 

Brazil.] 


Tear. 


Ofllcial  values  of— 


Exports.       Imports 


Balance  of  exports 
relative  to  imports. 


Snrplns.      Deficit. 


Exchange. 


U.we.t.   H^8b- 


Paper  carrenoy. 


Description.       TotaL 


1840 
1841 
1842. 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860. 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864. 
1866. 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869. 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1381 
1882 
1883 
1884. 
1886. 
1886 
1887 
1888 


£ 

4, 167, 100 

3, 008, 400 

4,  lu:;,  900 

4,380.000 

4,  705,  400 

5, 363, 000 

5,244,900 

5, 792, 500 

6, 628, 900 

5, 60.^,  200 

6, 778, 800 

6,664,000 

7, 364, 400 

7,684,200 

0,069,900 

9.443,200 

11,455,300 

9.624,600 

10, 680, 500 

11,295,700 

12, 317, 100 

12, 071, 900 

12,247.900 

13, 056,  500 

14, 106, 800 

15,701,700 

15, 325. 300 

18, 527, 000 

20, 772, 300 

20, 023, 500 

16, 604, 900 

10,341.800 

21, 589. 300 

19,008,300 

20, 557, 900 

18, 392, 800 

19. 633, 800 

18, 558, 100 

21,080,400 

22, 192, 800 

12, 585, 100 

20,  985, 100 

19, 549, 800 

20,243,400 

22, 626, 900 

19, 496, 100 

26,,'J5],JH)0 

23, 706, 200 

21,259,200 


£ 
6, 772, 700 
5. 604. 000 
5.  063. 900 
5.528.900 
6,722,800 
5, 219,  300 
5, 574, 000 
4, 734, 900 
5, 156.  900 
5, 016.  600 
7, 091, 800 
9, 286, 000 
8, 733, 200 
8,  583.  800 
8,517,100 
9, 277,  800 
12, 535, 100 
13, 044, 000 
12, 772, 200 
11, 302,  700 
12, 372, 000 
11, 053, 100 
9. 917,  200 
12,568,600 
13, 174, 600 
13, 777,  700 
14, 500, 200 
14,061,100 
16, 851, 000 
15, 568,  700 
13, 726, 400 
15, 831, 800 
15. 673, 000 
16,081.500 
16, 248, 400 
16. 620, 900 
15, 507, 300 
16, 018, 700 
16, 531, 900 
17, 271, 400 
18,100,500 
18,225,100 
18, 586, 100 
19, 422,  200 
17, 443, 100 
19, 750, 100 
20, 940, 600 
20, 723,  300 
26,099,800 


143,700 


1, 057, 600 
472,000 


652,800 
165,400 


1,018,800 
2, 330, 700 
488.000 
932.200 
1, 930, 000 
825, 100 
4, 465, 900 
3, 921, 300 
4, 454, 800 
2, 968, 500 
3, 510, 000 
5. 916, 300 
2.926,800 
4, 309,  500 
1,771,900 
4, 126, 500 
2, 539, 400 
4,  548, 500 
4,921,400 


2,  760, 000 
96:j,700 
821,200 

6, 183, 800 


5,381,300 
2, 982, 900 


£ 
1, 605, 600 
1, 695, 600 
960.000 
1, 148, 000 
1, 017,  400 


329,100 


413,300 

913, 000 

2,622,000 

1, 368, 800 

899,600 


1, 079, 800 

3.419,400 

2,091,700 

7,000 

54,900 


5, 515,  400 


254,000 
4,' 840,' 000 


(government . . 

...do... 

...do... 

...do... 

...do... 

...do... 

...do... 

...do... 

...do... 

...do ... 

...do... 

...do... 

...do... 

...do... 

Govt.  &  Bank 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 


do... 

do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


7, 
8, 
9, 
10, 

n. 
11 

12, 
18, 
19, 
19, 
18, 
18. 

...;i8, 
...;i8. 

...17, 
...!l7, 
...!20, 

El 

...•21, 
...21 


...'21, 
...'20, 

...,ao, 


£ 
010, 950 
368,911 
652,090 
826.740 
037.963 
066.847 
878,300 
780.222 
753. 161 
688.406 
668.406 
668,431 
688.431 
688,431 
222.350 
775,567 
582,077 
521.635 
256.921 
587.300 
709,086 
201,106 
006.374 
172,324 
051,373 
064,003 
286,308 
716,025 
468.620 
322, 476 
252,687 
180.  .')61 
880,674 
501,078 
300,475 
186,800 
042,172 
934,786 
803,350 
691,280 
567.774 
228,460 
228.012 
099,608 
062,506 
786,145 
358,258 
220,166 
528,036 


Approximate  Value  of  thd  Exports  of 
Brazil,  and  the  Amount  of  the  Incon- 
vertible Paper  Currency   for  the 
years  1889  to  1892,  converted  into  Ster- 
ling at  the  Exchange  of  24d.  per  Mil- 
reifl.    (lconto=100i.) 

Exports  of  Coffee  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Santos  for  the  12  Months  ending 
30th  June  in  the  Years  1889  to  1892,  and 
its  Approximate  Value  in  Curreocy. 

Tear. 

Exports. 

Extremes 

of 
exchange. 

Paper 
currency. 

Tear. 

Tons. 

Cmrrency 
value  in 
contos. 

▼alueatsSi. 

1880 

26,206,000 
31.222,200 
48.  789, 600 
64, 822, 300 

24|       28J 
201       26j[ 

lOf        21i| 
1(4        15i 

18,674,800 
30, 202, 900 
51,372,700 
51, 372, 700 

1880 

373,183 
265,388 
316, 910 
429,581 

Rei9. 

196,068 

178.822 

262,333 

441.860 

10,006,800 

1890 

1890 

17.882,200 

1891 

1891 

26,333,300 

1892 

1802 

44,185,000 

Note  by  Mr.  Bbaton.— The  statement  of  the  approximate  value  of  the  exports  of  Braxil  for  the 
four  yenrs  1889-'92  has  been  compiled,  in  the  absence  of  official  returns,  witn  considerable  trouble; 
but  I  believe  the  totals  to  be  snbstAntially  correct,  certainly  not  overestimated.  As  regards  the 
main  procliicte,  vis.  coffee  and  india  rubber,  there  are  very  reliable  private  soilrces of  information;  and 
I  have  given  the  actiial  figures  as  concemH  coffee  exports  fn>m  Santos  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Aboat  im- 
ports 1  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  reliable  data  for  even  an  approximate  estimate. 
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MB.  DADABHAI  HAOSOn,  M.  P.,  CALLED  IN  AND  EXAHETEB. 

2343.  Mr.  Courtney.  You  have  paid  attention  to  the  exchange  and 
currency  question  in  India! — Yes,  some  attention. 

2344.  You  hold  two  aspects  should  be  taken  in  to  consideration? — Yes. 

2345.  Will  you  say  what  are  those  two! — Political  and  commercial. 

2346.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  political  aspect  t — ^The  foreignness 
of  the  rule  which  introduces  new  elements  disturbing  the  economic 
condition  of  the  country,  and,  to  take  it  practically,  it  has  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  send  here  in  gold,  whether 
it  will  or  no,  16,000,000/.  or  so,  I  think,  for  what  are  called  the  home 
charges.    This  all  arises  from  its  political  condition. 

2347.  India  is  not  absolutely  unique  in  having  to  pay  a  large  sum  to 
foreigners  or  to  outside  persons  in  respect  of  charges? — If  they  are  all 
fr^  commercial  transactions,  such  as  loans  in  which  they  themselves 
have  their  voice,  so  far  they  are  the  self-governing  countries' own  trans- 
actions; but,  when  India  itself  has  no  voice  in  its  financial  condition 
altogether,  and  a  large  foreign  service  necessitates  the  payment  which 
deprives  the  people  of  the  country  itself  of  so  much  occupation  and  of 
their  produce,  the  conditions  of  a  country  like  India  are  very  much 
changed  as  compared  with  any  tree  self-governed  country. 

2348.  The  distinction  you  draw  between  India  and  Brazil  is  that  India 
is  governed  by  outsiders,  and  Brazil  is  not! — Yes. 

2349.  And  that  aifects  the  question  of  exchange t — It  affects  it  in  this 
way,  that  as  far  as  the  commercial  transactions  between  Brazil  and  any 
other  country  may  be  concerned,  they  entirely  depend  upon  their  neces- 
sities of  commercial  transaction,  but  with  India  there  is  one  portion 
which  affects  India  entirely  politically.  If  we  come  to  illustrations, 
we  will  see  it  more  clearly. 

2350.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Which  portion  is  that! — ^The  home 
charges,  as  far  as  the  question  of  exchange  is  concerned.  I  take  that 
only  as  one  result. 

2351.  You  only  take  the  home  charges? — I  am  only  taking  the  home 
charges,  because  these  cause  the  particular  loss,  which  at  present  is 
what  is  called  the  loss  of  exchange. 

2352.  And  do  you  include  in  the  home  charges  the  interest  upon  debtf 
— The  interest  upon  debt,  also  the  interest  for  railways,  because  it  has 
to  be  paid  in  gold.  I  do  not  want  to  discuss  the  righteousness  or  jus- 
tice or  otherwise  of  these  charges;  I  am  only  pointing  out  the  effect  of 
those  charges  as  affected  by  exchange. 

2353.  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  what  do  you  consider  to  be  the  differ- 
ence between  the  interest  paid  by  India  upon  her  debt  for  railways  and 
the  interest  paid  by  Australia  on  her  debt  for  railways,  for  no  doubt 
both  pay  large  interest  to  this  country! — Certainly,  and  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  paying  that  interest  as  far  as  it  is  in  the  natural  way.  Aus- 
tralia and  India  would  be  alike,  sui)posing  the  Australian  government 
borrowed  in  gold,  while  even  its  currency  was  also  silver.  Neither 
Australia  nor  India  would  save  its  loss  from  fall  in  exchange  by  mere 
change  of  their  currency  from  silver  to  gold.  And  that  is  the  point 
we  are  considering.  The  important  difference  politically  is  that 
Australia  has  its  people's  consent,  while  India  is  helpless  and  voiceless 
in  all  burdens  put  upon  her;  and,  moreover,  that  out  of  the  earnings, 
a  large  portion,  above  Ks.  10,000,000,  are  first  taken  up  by  foreign 
European  directions  and  service,  which  is  not  the  case  with  Australia. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that,  out  of  the  16,000,000/.  home  charges, 
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interest  on  railway  loans  is  only  6,000,000Z.;  the  rest,  10,000,0001.,  is 
mostly  owing  to  India's  political  condition. 

2354.  Mr.  Courtney.  Well,  now,  you  have  an  opinion  that  the 
ado])tion  of  a  gold  currency  in  India  would  not  affect  the  loss  to  the 
people  of  India  arising  from  the  fall  in  exchange! — ^No. 

2355.  Will  you  explain  thatt — Yes.  The  whole  loss  arises  from  the 
necessity  for  Government  to  remit  this  16,000,000^.  in  sterling  from 
India;  so  the  problem  is  simply  this:  whatever  may  be  the  currency  in 
India,  the  Indian  people  or  the  Indian  taxpayer  must  remit  16,000,000L 
worth  of  gold,  sterling  pounds,  and  that  they  can  remit  only  in  the 
shape  of  produce.  Whatever  may  be  the  currency,  this  produce  must 
be  worth  16,000,000^.  gold  sterling;  and,  therefore,  whatever  may  be 
the  currency,  I  say  there  will  be  no  saving  whatever  to  the  Indian  tax- 
payer in  this  remittance,  except  so  far  as  gold  goes  up  or  goes  down. 

2356.  Does  it  not  follow  also  that  there  has  been  no  loss? — Oh,  the 
loss  is  there,  because  they  are  obliged  to  send  more  produce  to  meet 
the  higher  value  of  gold.  Suppose  the  gold  were  again  to  go  back  to 
its  value,  as  it  was  in  1873  or  1872,  India  would  not  be  obliged  to  send 
so  much  produce  as  it  sends  at  present.  It  was  then  sending  about 
sixteen  crores'worthof  ruprees  of  produce  or  so,  a  particular  quantity, 
and  now  it  is  obliged  to  send  nearly  double,  because,  roughly  speaking, 
gold  has  appraised  [appreciated]  nearly  double  in  its  value. 

2357.  Well,  but  has  the  produce  fallen  in  its  gold  price  t — ^The  prod- 
uce falls  in  its  price  in  its  gold  value;  as  gold  goes  higher,  gold  will 
buy  more  produce  for  the  same  quantity  than  it  did  before,  and  that 
produce  must  be  supplied  by  the  Indian  taxpayer. 

2358.  But,  if  a  change  in  the  future  will  produce  no  gain  to  the 
Indian  taxpayer,  why  has  a  change  in  the  past  produced  a  loss  to 
him! — No,  the  change  will  produce  gain  or  loss  to  the  taxpayer  in 
the  future,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  according  to  the  depreciation  or 
rise  in  the  value  of  gold. 

2359.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  begin  by  saying  that  a  change 
in  the  currency  would  produce  no  change  to  the  taxi)ayert — A  change 
in  the  currency  will  produce  no  effect  on  the  loss  as  far  as  the 
16,000,000/.  are  concerned.  It  is  a  change  in  the  value  of  gold  that 
alone  will  save  India  or  will  make  her  loss  so  much  the  greater. 
Silver  or  any  currency,  be  it  iron,  silver,  or  anything,  will  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  A  certain  quantity  of  produce  must  be  sent  here 
that  will  buy,  at  the  value  of  gold,  16,000,000/.  sterling.  That  is  the 
whole  question  in  a  nutshell. 

2360.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  16,000,000/.  in  gold  represents  a  real 
difference  now  from  what  it  did  formerly  t — In  what  wayt  I  do  not 
understand  the  question. 

2361.  Well,  does  it  command  more  commodities! — ^Yes, 

2362.  Well,  but  are  you  sure  about  that! — Yes. 

2363.  I  do  not  mean  more  silver;  it  commands  more  commodities! — 
It  commands  more  commodities;  it  has  a  higher  exchangeable  value, 
whether  with  silver  or  produce. 

2364.  I  am  not  talking  about  exchange;  that  is  the  relation  between 
gold  and  silver! — ^Yes,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing, 

2365.  Between  gold  and  the  Indian  standard,  but  we  are  talking  of 
gold  in  relation  to  commodities  generally.  Docs  a  tax  of  16,000,000/.  of 
gold  represent  a  greater  charge  now  than  it  did  formerly! — Yes. 

2366.  Not  considered  in  silver! — No,  in  produce. 

2367.  Will  you  explain  on  what  ground  you  base  that  opinion! — ^The 
price  in  India  is  measured  by  silver;  silver  is  the  standard. 
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2368.  But  I  thought  we  were  going  to  get  rid  of  the  question  of  silver 
altogether! — Yes.  Then  it  comes  in  as  a  measure  in  the  process,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  introduce  it;  otherwise,  the  very  fact  that,  as 
gold  rises  in  value,  produce  produces  less  gold,  otherwise  there  will  be 
no  rise  in  gold  in  value  if  there  is  no  fall  in  the  price  of  produce. 

2369.  Might  there  not  be  a  rise  in  gold  relative  to  silver,  without  a 
rise  in  gold  relative  to  produce? — No,  that  is  not  the  case  now. 

2370.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Why  do  you  assume  silver  to  be  a  more 
stable  standard  than  goldt — I  do  not  assume  silver  to  be  a  more  stable 
standard  than  gold;  but,  when  it  is  a  standard — that  is,  a  certain 
quantity  of  silver  is  a  certain  quantity  of  silver,  and  nothing  more  or 
less — just  as  it  is  here — an  ounce  of  gold  is  an  ounce  of  gold  according 
to  the  currency,  because  it  is  the  same  standard. 

2371.  Your  case  is  the  same  for  them  in  India  as  any  debtor  who  has 
to  pay  a  gold  debt  heret — Yes. 

2372.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  gold  has  become  more  scarce,  and  there- 
fore on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  gold  it  buys  a  larger  quantity  of  pro- 
duce, the  debtor  has  to  pay  more! — More  produce,*  yes. 

2373.  But  suppose  the  change  has  been  in  the  produce,  not  in  the 
gold,  then  the  debtor  will  have  more  to  pay  with,  will  he  nott — ^A 
change,  not  in  produce,  and  in  gold,  is  in  itself  what  I  can  not  under- 
stand. If  the  one  rises  or  the  other,  there  is  a  comparative  difference 
in  their  value  necessarily. 

2374.  A  man  has  undertaken  to  pay  one  pound  in  gold! — Yes. 
2376.  Suppose  that  the  pounds  themselves  become  scarce  t — Yes. 

2376.  Then  he  has  to  pay  more  than  he  promised  to  pay  t — Yes,  on 
account  of  the  rise. 

2377.  Bnt  suppose  that  he  has  more  things  with  which  to  buy  the 
X>ound,  and  that  the  pound  buys  more  things  because  the  things  have 
become  more  abundant,  then  he  is  not  injured,  is  he  ? — I  do  not  see  the 
supposition.  The  simple  fact  that  gold  has  risen  in  value  means  that 
there  must  be  more  produce  given  for  it,  or,  if  it  has  fallen  in  value, 
there  is  less  produce  given  for  the  same  amount  of  gold. 

2378.  That  may  arise  from  a  change  either  in  the  gold  or  in  the  prod- 
uce, may  it  not? — A  change  in  the  produce  from  any  other  causes  is 
not  the  question  now  before  us;  the  question  before  us  now  is  the  rela- 
tive change  between  produce  and  gold. 

2379.  Mr.  Courtney.  But,  in  assuming  the  burden  that  is  to  be 
borne  by  the  Indian  taxpayer  or  indeed  by  any  person  who  has  to  con- 
tribute these  16,000,000Z.  of  gold,  you  must  take  into  account,  surely, 
whether  the  commodities  are  more  easily  got  so  as  to  supply  the 
16,000,000^.,  or  whether  the  gold  itself  is  got  with  more  difliculty  so 
that  it  is  harder  to  supply  the  16,000,000^.  Now^  on  which  foot  do  you 
stand  t — Whichever  position  you  take  up,  the  simple  question  is  that 
there  is  so  much  gold  to  be  provided;  and,  if  gold  has  risen  in  value 
from  any  cause  so  as  to  require  more  produce,  more  produce  must  be 
given.  As  to  any  rise  or  fall  in  produce  from  other  causes,  that  is  a 
circumstance  which  is,  you  may  call  it,  the  luck  or  the  fortune  of  the 
country  from  causes  of  greater  supply  or  greater  demand,  and  those 
causes  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  circumstance  whether  the  loss  by 
fall  in  exchange  will  be  saved  to  India  by  the  change  of  currency,  that 
is  the  point  to  which  we  must  stick. 

2380.  You  hold  in  fact,  that  if  the  exchange  fell  so  that  a  rupee  be- 
came one  shilling,  the  amount  of  produce  that  would  have  to  be  sent 
over  to  buy  16,000,000?.  sterling  would  be  doubled  f — Yes. 

2381.  You  hold  that  to  be  sot — ^I  hold  that  because  it  is  necessary 
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that  we  must  not  mix  up  other  causes  in  the  consideration  of  this  par- 
ticular element. 

2382.  Very  well;  now  take  a  step  farther.  Suppose  circumstances 
had  so  changed  in  India  that  you  could  get  double  the  amount  of  prod- 
uce at  the  same  cost  as  before,  owing  to  facilities  of  transit  or  other 
changes  that  had  happened,  would  the  burden  be  greater! — ^No,  the 
burden  would  not  be  greater,  but  then  it  would  be  depriving  them  of 
their  good  fortune,  which  is  the  same  as  so  much  loss.  If  they  have 
profited  in  any  way 

2383.  But  if  the  same  cause  that  has  brought  about  that  greater  snp- 
ply  of  commodities  has  caused  the  rupee  to  fall  to  a  shilling,  it  would  not 
be  depriving  them  of  their  good  fortune,  because  the  go(Hi  fortune  and 
the  bad  were  inextricably  connected! — ^Yes;  but  then  this  is  a  supposi- 
tion which  cannot  be  admitted  in  the  present  case. 

2384.  Why! — Is  it  the  same  cause,  and  what  cause  can  there  be! 
We  know  the  cause  to  be  clear  how  the  abundant  supply  of  silver  has 
made  this  difference,  and  the  necessity  of  India  to  pay  in  gold  compels 
it  to  pay  so  much  more  produce — the  same  cause.  If  you  simply  take 
it  as  a  hypothetical  proposition,  we  may  draw  any  conclusions. 

2385.  You  talk  of  the  abundant  supply  of  silver.  Is  it  the  abundant 
supply  of  silver,  or  the  scarce  supply  of  gold! — Well,  that  would  be  a 
matter  of  figures,  but  there  is  the  abundant  supply  of  silver.  In 
India  the  silver  is  only  a  rupee,  is  a  rupQje,  and  the  price  of  produce, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  so  tar  as  my  general  impression  goes,  has  not  much 
changed.  I  have  not  been  able^  on  account  of  being  obliged  to  occnpy 
myself  in  the  past  five  months  m  another  matter,  to  go  into  the  actu^d 
change  in  price  in  India;  but  my  general  impression  is  that  there  has 
not  been  much  change  in  the  price  of  produce  in  India,  owing  to  ex- 
change, that  is  to  say,  as  measured  by  the  rupee  by  their  own  currency: 
and  consequently,  to  make  up  this  difference  between  silver  and  gold 
and  to  pay  in  gold,  they  are  obliged  to  send  more  produce. 

2386.  In  your  estimate  of  the  increased  burden  which  has  been 
thrown  upon  India,  you  do  not  appear  to  have  taken  into  account  the 
circumstance  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  debt  in  respect  to 
which  that  burden  arose  was  contra<?ted  under  a  rupee  that  had  fallen 
in  valne! — I  am  not  at  all  discussing  the  merits  of  this  burden,  be- 
cause that  is  a  very  large  question,  to  go  into  the  whole  x>oUtical  con- 
dition which  has  brought  about  that  result. 

2387.  I  have  not  put  that  question  to  you  at  all.  You  are  estimating 
the  amount  of  the  burden  and  the  increase  of  the  burden! — ^Yes,  as  it 
exists. 

2388.  And  as  it  would  be  if  the  rupee  were  at  2«.! — Yes. 

2389.  I  am  putting  it  to  you,  then,  that  a  good  portion  of  that  burden 
was  contracted  when  the  rupee  was  at  below  28,1 — Well! 

2390.  And  you  have  not  made  allowance  for  that! — I  do  not  quite 
follow  you,  sir.  We  are  now  comparing  the  burden  as  it  was  when  the 
rupee  began  to  fall,  and  the  burden  as  it  is  on  account  of  the  fall  of 
that  rupee  under  28.;  that  is  the  point  that  we  are  now  discussing,  and 
I  think  that  we  ought  to  keep  to  that.  K  we  go  into  the  other  ques- 
tions, that  of  course  opens  up  a  wide  question  whether  such  a  thing 
was  or  was  not.  The  present  currency  question  is  whether,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  gold  currency  in  place  of  silver,  the  loss  that  Govern- 
ment is  at  present  suff'ering  in  exchange  will  be  saved,  and  that  is  the 
argument  that  is  principally  urged  by  those  who  propose  the  gold  cur- 
rency. All  I  want  to  show  is  that  this  saving,  as  it  is  supposed,  will 
not  take  place.    Whatever  causes  may  raise  or  lessen  the  price  of  prod- 
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uce,  independent  of  the  necessity  of  sending  more  produce  for  the 
sake  of  gold,  is  a  different  question  altogether^  and  it  should  not  be 
mixed  up  with  this.  If  it  is  India's  good  fortune  that  it  can  command 
more  produce  from  various  causes,  let  it  have  the  benefit  of  it.  It  is  no 
justification^  therefore,  to  say  that  India  will  not  lose,  because  it  is  get- 
ting more  from  other  causes. 

^91.  Sir  THOMAa  Farrer.  Let  me  put  you  the  question  again  that 
Mr.  Courtney  has  put  two  or  three  times.  You  say  that  India  is  suf- 
fering from  this  fall  in  exchange,  and  you  say  at  the  same  time  that 
India  would  not  gain  by  a  rise  in  exchange! — Oh,  no;  I  did  not  say  so 
at  all.  Oh,  no;  I  never  said  that.  I  said  that  India  will  gain  or  lose 
according  to  the  value  of  gold;  if  gold  fell,  which  means  rise  in  ex- 
change, of  course,  then  India  will  have  to  send  less  produce,  other  cir- 
cumstances being  the  same.  If  gold  still  rises  higher,  that  is  to  say,  if 
exchange  still  went  down,  India  will  have  to  send  still  more  produce. 

2392.  Mr.  Courtney.  Have  you  considered  the  position  of  the  mer- 
chant trading  between  India  and  a  gold  country  like  the  United  Eling- 
domt — ^Yes. 

2393.  Do  you  admit  that  the  alteration  in  the  exchange  would  affect 
his  i)osition,  and,  through  him,  the  condition  of  those  interested  in 
Indian  trade t — Trade  will  not  be  in  any  way  affected  as  far  as  mere 
exchange  is  concerned,  so  long  as  those  changes  are  not  very  sudden, 
and  throw  the  merchant  out  of  his  calculation;  but  then  he  is  thrown 
out  of  his  cfiJculation  in  each  transaction  separately,  and  he  may  gain 
as  weU  as  lose.  Supposing  that  this  fall  of  exchange  were  to  settle 
down  to  a  normal  condition,  say,  even  sixpence  a  rupee,  after  that 
trade  will  go  on  just  the  same,  and  the  merchant  will  not  be  affected 
in  the  slightest  degree,  because,  when  he  enters  into  a  transaction,  he 
calculates  his  exchange,  his  freight,  his  insurance,  and  all  the  elements 
of  his  transaction,  and  then  he  says:  "  Well,  if  I  can  get  such  a  price 
in  the  market  where  it  has  to  be  sold,  I  shall  get  back  my  lay-out  and  my 
profit ''j  so  that  exchange  is  simply  an  element  of  consideration  and 
calculation  at  the  very  inception  of  the  transaction,  and  it  affects 
that  one  transaction  only,  and  then  its  effect  is  quit«  the  reverse  of 
what  is  very  often  supposed  by  other  people.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that,  by  the  fall  of  exchange,  the  merchant  or  exporter  benefits;  but, 
in  the  way  in  which  business  is  actually  carried  on,  that  is  to  say 
chiefly  by  drawing  bills,  the  effect  of  this  fall  of  exchange  is  actually 
the  reverse,  because,  when  I  as  a  Bombay  merchant  ship  100  bales  of 
cotton,  and  sell  my  bill  of  those  100  bales,  or  say  1,000/.,  to  the  East 
Indian  Bank,  my  price  now  is  fixed  in  gold;  I  must  get  that  lOOOL,  and 
the  fall  in  exchange  will  give  me  less  price,  and  consequently  I  shall 
suffer  so  much  loss,  as  I  have  to  give  so  much  more  gold  to  the  bank, 
so  the  result  is  entirely  the  reverse  of  what  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  case. 

2394.  You  agree  that,  when  the  exchange  is  fixed,  whatever  the  rate 
of  exchange,  then  there  is  no  difficulty! — Then  there  is  no  difliculty. 

2395.  But  if  the  exchange  is  shifted  from  time  to  timet — Very  sud- 
denly, then  only  it  is  an  inconvenience  and  a  risk  to  the  merchant,  for 
or  against,  but  the  taxpayer  ought  not  to  be  taxed  for  that. 

2396.  Well,  it  has  been  continually  shifting  for  the  last  eighteen 
years! — Yes,  that  is  owing  to  the  fault  of  the  United  States,  in  trying 
to  stop  the  silver  storm. 

2397.  Do  you  say  that  has  been  an  injury  to  India  or  not! — Commer- 
cially it  is  a  matter  for  the  merchants  t6  take  their  risks,  profits,  or  loss. 

2398.  That  may  be  in  the  first  place,  but  has  that  continual  shifting 
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of  exchange  from  1873  down  been  an  injury  to  India,  or  nott — An  injury 
to  India  so  far  as  the  taxpayer  is  concerned  in  the  remittance  of  this 
16,000,000i. ;  as  far  as  trade  is  concerned,  for  the  risks,  the  remedy  does 
not  consist  in  changing  the  currency,  but  in  letting  the  silver  storm 
ran  its  course. 

2399.  X  am  not  asking  you  that  question  at  all;  I  am  asking  you  the 
question  whether,  supposing  there  was  no  external  debt  at  all,  in  respect 
of  the  trade  of  the  produce  of  India,  has  it,  or  has  it  not,  been  an  injury 
to  India  that  the  exchange  should  have  been  shifting  as  it  has  been 
shifting  since  1873 1— No. 

2400.  Not  at  all! — Of  course  there  are  immediate  risks  one  way  or 
the  other  to  the  trader,  but  the  trade  of  the  country  need  not  be 
affected,  except  so  far  as  the  merchant  is  discouraged  or  encouraged  to 
speculate. 

2401.  Sir  Thomas  Farrbr.— You  think  it  has  neither  injured  nor 
benefited  India,  as  a  whole  t — As  a  whole  it  can  not. 

2402.  Mr.  COURTNEY. — It  can  not! — ^No;  of  course  I  am  only  making 
this  exception,  that  in  the  sudden — suppose,  during  the  dependency  of 
the  transaction^  a  sudden  fall  of  a  halfpenny  or  a  i>enny  takes  place^ 
the  merchant  either  loses  or  gains;  as  far  as  the  people,  the  producer 
of  the  produce,  is  concerned,  he  is  not  much  affected. 

2403.  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  quite  immaterial  to  the  regu- 
lar progress  of  trade — to  the  commerce  in  commodities — that  two 
countries  should  have  two  different  standards  liable  to  change,  and 
constantly  subject  to  change! — ^They  may  have  two  different  standards 
and  the  natural  commercial  fluctuations;  it  is  only  when  a  storm  comes 
that  somebody  or  other  suffers,  as  in  the  case  I  have  given  in  that 
written  statement  of  mine,  of  the  cotton  storm.  While  running  its 
course  it  did  a  great  deal  or  harm  to  India  just  for  the  time,  and  then 
it  settled  down  and  the  condition  became  normal  and  there  was  no 
more  thought  about  it.  Let  the  silver  storm  run  out  the  same  way  and 
ordinary  stability  and  fluctuations  will  be  soon  restored. 

2404.  Let  me  put  this  question  to  you,  by  way  of  clearing  the  matter: 
Supposing  we  got  rid  of  gold  altogether,  that  we  in  England  had 
adopted  rupees  as  our  currency,  and  had  got  silver  currency  here, 
would  that  change  be  useful  in  maintaining  the  equable  and  continuous 
development  of  trade  between  India  and  England! — A  change  of  cur- 
rency here,  and  that  change  being  made! 

2405.  The  adoption  of  rupees. — ^Then  it  will  not  affect  in  any  way  the 
international  trade  between  England  and  India. 

2406.  As  compared  with  the  maintenance  of  two  standards  ! — As 
compared  with  the  maintenance  of  two  standards,  excepting  only  the 
sudden  fluctuations. 

2407.  You  would  allow  that  there  is  a  little  diflftculty  in  the  ordinary 
man  entering  into  business  transactions,  from  the  mere  transition  from 
the  one  way  of  thinking  to  another! — With  the  sudden  transitions,  the 
sudden  changes;  otherwise  there  is  none. 

2408.  There  is  none!— No. 

2409.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  commerce  between  England  and 
France,  in  consequence  of  our  having  pounds  and  their  having 
firancs! — ^No. 

2410.  Or  even  of  the  different  language! — ^No. 

2411.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Have  you  seen  the  petition  of  merchants 
of  Kurrachee  and  some  of  the  merchants  of  Bombay,  in  which  they 
state  that  their  business  has  been  rendered  so  hazardous  by  the  flactua- 
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tions  that  tbey  are  unable  to  make  coutracts? — I  can  not  say  that  I 
liave  read  them  attentively. 

2412.  They  have  been  in  the  newspapers? — I  have  just  read  them 
generally.  I  have  not  had  time  to  study  these  papers,  but  I  can  well 
understand  that,  on  account  of  these  sudden  fluctuations,  their  risks 
are  not  entirely  under  their  control,  and  consequently  they  may  not 
like  to  hazard  transactions. 

241 3.  They  say  they  cannot,  either  by  forward  contracts  or  in  any  other 
way,  secure  themselves? — That  may  be,  the  suddenness  being  very 
great;  but  the  remedy  only  is  that  the  suddenness  must  be  stopped, 
by  allowing  the  silver-storm  to  run  off,  and  not  by  artificial  and  eco- 
nomic devices. 

2414.  Sir  Reginald  Wblby.  So  far  that  would  be  a  hindrance  to 
the  development  of  trade? — So  far  it  would  hinder,  that  so  many  trans- 
actions are  not  entered  into  tiU  the  storm  is  over. 

2415.  Mr.  Courtney.  And  you  would  therefore  regard  with  com- 
plete indifference  the  proposal  to  adopt  the  rupee  as  our  currency? — 
As  a  single  currency;  not  bimetallism,  of  course. 

2416.  You  would  be  completely  indifferent? — Oh,  yes;  quite. 

2417.  You  deprecate  any  stoppage  of  free  coinage  of  silver  in  India? — 
Yes,  I  do. 

2418.  Will  you  explain  why? — If  you  stop  free  coinage  the  result 
will  be,  of  course,  the  rupee  as  it  were  artificially  rais^  in  value  on 
account  of  being  made  scarce;  and,  first  of  all,  beginning  with  the 
poor  cultivator,  in  order  to  pay  his  10  rupees  he  will  have  to  part  with 
more  produce  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  Government  first  of  all; 
and  in  any  other  transaction  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  have  some  cur- 
rency he  will  be  obliged  to  part  with  more  produce.  And,  also,  it  will 
to  a  certain  extent  interfere  with  the  internal  transactions;  the  very 
scarcity  of  a  currency  will  very  much  hamper  the  freedom  of  trans- 
actions even  internally,  leaving  internationally  alone.  It  will  create 
some  new  complications  of  which  we  can  form  scarcely  any  idea. 

2419.  Even  though  the  amount  is  fixed  and  not  arbitrarily  changed 
from  time  to  time? — The  amount  of  the  currency  is  fixed? 

2420.  Yes?  When  it  is  fixed,  it  will  settle  down  in  a  certain  propor- 
tion. Yes,  but  while  it  is  being  fixed  it  will,  of  course,  dislocate  and 
produce  confusion,  and  the  mischief  will  become  permanent.  It  is  not 
desirable  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  currency.  It  should  be  left  elastic 
to  naturally  vary  with  the  requirements. 

2421.  Yes,  but  I  thought  you  regarded  as  rather  immaterial  those 
transitory  effects.  You  look  at  the  permanent  effect?  I  look  at  the 
permanent  effect;  the  transitory  effects  must  pass  away,  when  the  tem- 
porary cause  passes  away;  but  when  a  permanent  change  is  made,  the 
effect,  good  or  bad,  also  becomes  permanent. 

2422.  And  whatever  may  happen  temporarily  from  the  limitation  of 
the  free  coinage  of  silver,  ultimately  you  would  not  find  any  diffictdty 
resulting  from  it  ? — ^Yes.  As  long  as  the  limitation  of  free  coinage  of 
the  currency  remains,  its  injurious  effects  will  also  remain. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

ME.   H.  K  ETJTHERPOBD   AVD    HE.  WILLIAM   MAETDT  LEAKE 
CALLED  DT   AHD  EZAMIEED. 

2423.  Mr.  Courtney.  Mr.  Rutherford,  you  are  the  chairman  of  the 
Ceylon  Tea  Plantations  Company? — Yes. 

2424.  And  you  also  occupy  a  position  on  the  committee  of  the  Ceylon 
Association  of  London? — ^Yes. 
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2425.  Are  you  chairman  of  it? — iN"©,  I  am  not  chairman. 

2426.  Mr.  Leake,  you  are  secretary  of  the  Ceylon  Association  in 
London  ? — Mr.  Leake.  Yes. 

2427.  That  association  passed  a  resolution  recently? — ^Yes. 

2428.  Which  I  have  here,  deprecating  any  alteration  in  the  silver 
currency  of  India? — Yes. 

2429.  You  have  the  same  currency  in  Ceylon  ? — Mr.  RuTBraiRFORD. 
Exactly  the  same,  except  in  this  particular,  that  the  small  coinage  is 
divided  into  decimal  parts  of  the  rupee.  We  have  no  annas  and  pie, 
but  it  is  practically  the  same  currency. 

2430.  Have  you  any  mint  in  Ceylon  at  all? — 'So,  our  rux>ees  are  the 
Indian  rupees. 

2431.  They  are  imported  from  India? — ^Yes. 

2432.  And  they  come  over  in  the  course  of  trade? — Yes. 

2433.  The  Ceylon  Government  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  currency? — 
I  think  not. 

2434.  Rupees  are  imported  purely  in  the  course  of  trade  ? — ^Yee. 

2435.  You  have  a  fractional  token  currency? — ^Yes. 

2436.  But  the  real  currency  is  the  rupee? — ^The  Indian  rupee. 

2437.  Coined  in  India?— Yes. 

2438.  Which  you  get  only  in  the  course  of  trade? — ^Yes. 

2439.  Sir  Reginald  Welby.  You  have  a  Government  issue  of 
notes  ?--Yes. 

2440.  Mr.  Courtney.  How  is  that  regulated? — ^Well,  that  I  am  not 
able  to  say.  It  was  introduced  after  the  first  failure  of  the  Oriental 
bank. 

2441.  At  all  events  the  note  is  at  par;  there  is  no  depreciation,  the 
note  and  the  silver  certificate  is  on  an  equality? — At  the  same  ratio  of 
exchange;  yes. 

2442.  Now,  you  deprecate  the  introduction  of  any  alteration  in  the 
rupee,  as  injuring  the  Ceylon  planters? — Yes,  more  especially  the  tea 
enterprise  in  Ceylon. 

2443.  Will  you  explain  to  the  committee  how  you  think  an  alteration 
would  injure  that? — If  you  will  allow  me,  sir,  I  will  read  a  few  notes  I 
have  made  on  the  subject. 

2444.  Yes? — Ceylon  depends  almost  entirely  upon  its  agricplture,  and 
more  especially  on  the  cultivation  of  tea  for  its  prosperity.  After  the 
failure  of  its  staple  product,  coffee,  through  leaf  disease,  it  would  prac- 
tically have  been  abandoned  by  the  planter  and  capitalist,  had  the  in- 
troduction of  tea,  which  was  made  possible  by  a  low  rate  of  exchange, 
not  taken  the  place  of  the  former  product.  Since  this  cultivation  was 
begun  on  an  extended  scale,  the  revenue  of  the  colony  has  steadily  in- 
creased, and  each  year  sees  more  money  available  for  expenditure  on 
the  construction  of  railways  and  works  of  public  utility;  and  at  no 
period  in  its  history  has  the  island  been  so  prosperous,  its  people  so 
contented,  and  signs  of  a  steady  expansion  of  its  industries  and  revenue 
more  evident,  notwithstanding  the  lower  gold  value  of  the  currency  of 
the  country.  In  1877,  which  year  saw  the  coffee  enterprise  at  its  height, 
the  revenue  was  17,000,000  of  rupees,  but,  with  the  failure  of  the  staple 
product,  the  revenue  fell  in  1882  to  12,000,000. 

2445.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  At  what  date  did  it  fall?— In  1882  it 
was  at  its  lowest;  that  was  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  coffee. 
From  that  date  it  steadily  rose,  until  last  year  the  revenue  had  reachofl 
18,000,000  of  rupees.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  .c 
about  10,500,000/.  sterling.  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
(nearly  all  representing  agricultural  produce)  are  3,300,000L,  while  the 
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imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  only  amount  to  1,800,000^.  The 
sterling  obligations  of  the  Government  are  undoubtedly  increased  by 
a  lowered  gold  value  of  the  rupee;  but  any  loss  in  this  respect  is  out- 
balanced by  the  extra  gain  to  the  country  from  the  increased  amount 
of  rupees  realized  by  producers,  whose  sterling  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  are  double  the  sterling  value  of  the  imports  from  that  country. 

2446.  Mr.  Courtney.  What  is  the  annual  charge  of  the  burden  on 
the  gold  debtt — About  160,000/.,  including  military  exi)enditure.  The 
European  traders  and  shopkeepers,  with  probably  fhe  exception  of 
those  dealing  in  piece  goods,  have  now  discovered  that,  although 
silver  prices  lor  imported  goods,  paid  for  by  them  in  gold,  have  neces- 
sarily risen,  their  volume  of  trade  and  of  profits  is  in  no  way  dimin- 
ished and  that  they  have  shared  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
I>eople.  This  I  have  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  largest  traders  in 
Colombo.  As  a  frirther  proof  of  the  financial  improvement  that  has 
taken  place,  notwithstanding  a  falling  exchange,  I  would  cite  the  fact 
that  this  year  a  Government  4  per  cent  rupee  loan  for  1,000,000  rupees 
was  locally  tendered  for  to  the  extent  of  two  and  a  quarter  times  the 
amount  required. 

2447.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  Is  that  tendered  for  by  natives  t— By 
the  local  community. 

2448.  Or  by  English  merchants  there t — By  both  natives  and  English. 
The  railways,  which  originally  cost  the  colonies  39,500,000  of  rupees, 
have  been  so  remunerative  that  55  per  cent  of  their  cost  has  been  paid 
back.  From  these  facts  it  can  not,  I  think,  be  denied  that  Ceylon  has 
benefited  to  a  very  appreciable  extent  by  the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of 
the  rui)ee.  I  greatly  fear,  however,  this  marked  prosperity  and  de- 
velopment of  revenue  will  cease,  should  the  proposed  interference  with 
the  natural  value  of  silver  be  can-ied  into  effect.  The  chief  staple  of 
export  is  tea,  amounting  to  fully  half  the  value  of  all  the  exiwrts  from 
the  island;  but  this  very  fact  is  viewed  with  extreme  anxiety  by  the 
Government  of  Ceylon,  for  it  is  evident,  should  any  disaster  overtake 
this  product,  causing  the  abandonment  of  its  cultivation,  there  would 
follow  the  loss  of  many  milUons  of  capital  invested  in  the  enterprise; 
the  impoverishment  of  the  native  population  and  the  revenues  of  the 
colony  would  be  imperilled  to  such  an  extent  that  it  might  lead  to  the 
absolute  ruin  of  the  foremost  of  our  Crown  colonies.  The  food  of  the 
labor  force  of  Ceylon  is  rice  imjwrted  from  India  to  the  annual  value  of 
some  20,000^000  of  rupees,  and  the  cost  of  this  article  naturally  regu- 
lates the  pnce  of  labor.  If  we  eliminate  the  abnormal  prices  for  rice 
during  the  Indian  famine  years,  it  will  be  found  that  the  rupee  value 
of  this  commodity  and  also  the  price  of  labor  have  practically  re- 
mained stationary  for  30  years.  Thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Leake  was  in 
he  colony,  and  he  can  vouch  for  the  price  being  the  same  then  as  it  is 
now. 

2449.  Has  not  the  price  of  rice  risen  t — No,  it  is  the  same  to-day  as 
it  was  20  or  30  years  ago,  further  than  the  abnormal  changes  that  I 
have  mentioned.  By  the  lowered  gold  value  of  silver  there  is  a  saving 
in  the  Colony's  bill  for  imported  rice  of  750,000^.  sterling.  This  does 
not  represent  it  all,  because  all  the  curry  stuffs,  the  fish,  and  other 
foods  are  imported  from  India,  and  the  total  saving  can  not  be  short  of 
1,000,000?.  When  the  rupee  was  at  par  the  sterling  value  of  the 
labourer's  wage  was  Sd,  per  day,  and  at  the  present  moment  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  5d.  He  is,  however,  able  to  buy  with  this  5d.  as  much  food  and 
necessary  clothing  (which  latter  is  now  manufactured  locally  or  in 
India)  as  he  formerly  had  to  pay  Sd.  for.    As,  therefore,  a  faU  in  the 
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gold  value  of  the  rupee  has  brought  about  a  corresponding  fall  in  the 
gold  price  of  labour,  and  consequently  in  the  cost  of  production,  it 
naturally  follows  that  a  rise  in  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  would  have 
the  reverse  effect.  Kotwitlistandiiig  the  heavy  fall  in  the  gold  value 
of  silver,  the  price  of  Ceylon  tea  is  to-day  exactly  the  same  as  it  was 
eleven  years  ago;  and  any  intermediate  fluctuations  can  be  shown  to 
have  been  brought  about,  not  by  the  influence  of  exchange,  but  by  the 
relations  between  supply  and  demand. 

2450.  The  price  of  tea ;  are  you  speaking  there  of  the  gold  price  t — 
The  gold  price.  The  gold  price  of  Ceylon  tea  rose  steadily  between 
1880  and  1885,  although  the  value  of  silver  steadily  fell  during  that 
period.  The  reason  for  this  apparently  extraordinary  state  of  things 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  1880  Ceylon  tea  was  a  comparatively  un- 
known article,  and  there  was  no  special  demand  for  it.  In  that  year 
we  only  exported,  I  think,  about  350,000  lbs. ;  now  we  export  about 
70,000,000  lbs.  Its  good  qualities  rai)idly  became  known,  and,  the 
demand  getting  ahead  of  supply,  average  prices  advanced  in  that 
period  to  the  extent  of  5d,  per  XK)und.  From  1885  up  to  the  present 
time  there  has  been  a  considerable  fall  in  the  price  of  tea,  but  this  is 
fully  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  Ceylon  alone  having  increased  the 
world's  supply  in  seven  years  by  66,000,000  lbs.  per  annum.  To  further 
show  that  the  value  of  silver  has  not  affected  the  price  of  this  staple, 
it  may  be  stated  that,  although  the  average  rate  of  exchange  for  1892 
has  been  2^d.  below  that  of  the  previous  year,  still  the  average  price 
of  Ceylon  teas  has  remained  the  same. 

2451.  The  gold  price? — The  gold  price.  I  am  always  referring  to  the 
gold  price  here,  and  at  the  present  moment,  although  exchange  was 
practically  never  lower,  we  are  getting  a  better  price  for  our  tea  than 
for  the  last  two  years.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Ceylon  tea  enter- 
prise until  to-day,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  the  value  of  the 
article  in  the  London  market  has  been  affected  by  exchange  rates,  and 
there  is  therefore  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  price  of  tea  will  increase 
were  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  raised.  It  is  maintained  that,  were  a 
gold  standard  introduced  into  India  and  Ceylon  forced  to  join  in  the 
arrangement,  it  would  so  adversely  affect  the  cost  of  production  of  tea, 
both  in  India  and  Ceylon,  as  to  open  the  door  to  China  and  Japan 
(which  are  silver-using  countries),  and  enable  them  to  place  their  teas 
on  the  London  market  at  such  a  low  cost  as  to  ruin  the  industry  of 
British-grown  tea.  Whenever  any  tendency  to  enhanced  values  pre- 
sents itself,  China  is  always  ready  to  throw  large  quantities  of  its 
produce  on  the  market,  and  thus  preserve  the  balance  of  prices.  The 
raising  of  the  value  of  the  rupee  artificially  would  enable  China,  with 
a  depreciated  silver  currency,  to  send  to  this  country  a  higher  standard 
of  tea  than  at  present,  to  compete  against  the  lower  grades  of  India 
and  Ceylon  teas;  and  this  undue  advantage  of  the  means  of  cheap  pro- 
duction which  she  would  possess  would  eventually  make  it  impossible 
for  us  to  successfully  enter  into  competition  with  her.  With  Ceylon 
tea  at  an  average  price  at  9d.  per  lb.  in  the  London  market  and  the 
rupee  rehabilitated,  or  with  the  price  of  tea  at  6  J^.  per  lb.  at  an  exchange 
rate  of  Is.  4(7-.,  the  enterprise  would  cease  to  be  remunerative,  and  the 
industry  would  unquestionably  become  abandoned.  It  is  not  my  prov- 
ince to  deal  with  the  question  how  a  gold  standard  in  India  would 
affect  other  Ceylon  interests,  but  it  must  appear  evident  that,  as  the 
greater  includes  the  less,  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  of  Ceylon  is 
inseparably  bound  up  with  the  success  or  failure  of  its  staple  product 
Ceylon's  commercial  existence  is  essentially  dependent  on  one  product; 
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and  it  by  no  means  follows,  although  a  gold  standard  may  be  proved  to 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  empire  of  India,  with  its  diversity  of  interests, 
that  it  would  likewise  be  advantageous  to  the  welfare  of  the  i^and  o4 
Ceylon  to  identify  herself  with  India's  policy.  Our  currency  being  in 
Indian  rupees,  we  must  i)erforce  participate  in  the  effects  arising  from 
any  change  in  the  value  of  the  rupee;  but  the  agricultural  interest  of 
Ceylon  will  protest  against  any  artificial  ratio  of  value  being  fixed 
between  gold  and  silver  by  the  Indian  government,  as  being  fraught 
with*  the  gravest  danger  to  the  interests  of  Ceylon  and  its  people. 
These  are  purely  views  from  the  tea  planters'  point  of  view. 

2452.  Mr.  Courtney.  You  in  Ceylon  do  not  suflfer  in  consequence 
of  external  debt? — Mr.  Leake.  Very  slightly. 

2453.  Has  there  been  any  cry  on  the  part  of  the  civil  servants  of 
Ceylon t — Mr.  Eutherford.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  peti- 
tion or  expressed  opinion. — Mr.  Leake.  Their  salaries  were  all  raised 
some  years  ago.  The  increase  of  salary  was  specially  to  meet  the  loss 
by  the  fall  in  the  rux>ee. 

2454.  Then  the  government  of  Ceylon  has  not  been  embarrassed  at 
aU? — Mr.  Rutherford.  Not  in  the  slightest. 

2455.  By  the  divergency  of  value  between  gold  and  silver? — ISot  at 
all.    They  have  always  had  a  surplus  balance  available  since  1882. 

2456.  And  I  supi)08e  you  would  say  you  might  set  up  a  currency  of 
your  own,  if  you  were  driven  to  it! — Well,  of  course,  if  India  artificially 
raised  its  rupee,  we  would  rather  retain  the  depreciated  rupee, 

2457.  Would  there  be  any  great  difficulty  in  your  having  a  mint  and 
minting  rupees? — I  do  not  see  what  difficulty  there  would  be. 

2458.  So  as  to  dissociate  you  from  any  change  that  might  happen 
in  India! — ^Yes. 

2459.  Sir  Reginald  Welby.  You  might  have  your  own  rupee? — 
It  is  perfectly  possible,  of  course;  but  it  would  require  to  be  a  dis- 
tinctly diff*erent  coin,  because,  were  it  not  so,  you  would  have  one  value 
in  India  and  another  in  Ceylon  for  the  same  coin. 

2460.  Mr.  Courtney.  If  there  was  a  real  ground  for  an  alteration  in 
India  from  causes  which  do  not  prevail  with  you,  you  might  ])lead  to 
remain  as  you  are,  with  a  mint  of  your  own.  Then  I  sup])ose  you  would 
rejoice  in  the  change  of  India? — It  would  perhaps  be  to  our  advantage 
as  against  India. 

2^1.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  be  your  better  line? — Mr.  Leake. 
The  question  would  be  whether  our  rupees  could  be  kept,  under  such 
circumstances,  at  the  lower  value. 

24G2.  Why  not?  You  would  then  apparently  have  all  the  advantages 
of  an  Indian  rupee,  as  against  the  Indian  producer,  who,  I  suppose,  is 
your  greatest  rival  in  tea? — That  and  China. 

2403.  Which  is  the  more  formidable  rival? — Mr.  Eutherford.  We 
do  not  look  upon  India  as  a  rival.  Its  tea  trade  runs  concurrently 
with  ours.  We  get  the  same  price,  and  the  country  can  take  all  the 
produce  of  both  India  and  Ceylon  and  more;  the  balance  required  is 
supplied  by  Chiua.  China  is  the  country  that  keeps  the  price  of  tea 
down,  because,  if  we  had  short  crops  in  India  and  Ceylon,  naturally 
we  would  get  higher  prices;  but  that  does  not  follow,  because  China 
is  able  to  send  the  deficit  to  this  country,  and  so  keeps  the  price  down. 

2464.  Have  not  the  Indian  tea  and  Ceylon  tea  much  the  same  quali- 
ties for  a  mixture  with  Chinese  tea! — ^Indian  tea  gives  strength,  and 
Oylon  tea  flavor. 

24GJ,  And  therefore,  if  a  change  were  adopted  to  the  injury  of  the 
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Indian  planter,  it  is  the  Ceylon  planter  that  would  especially  get  the 
benefit! — Yes,  we  would,  under  certain  circumstances. 

246G.  Sir  Reginald  Welby.  Would  there  be  any  special  difficulty 
to  you,  do  you  think,  in  your  getting  a  separate  currency;  would  your 
relations  with  India  not  expose  you  to  great  difficulties,  if  they  adopted 
a  gold  standard  and  you  kept  to  the  silver? — I  should  not  think  so. 

2467,  Therefore  you  do  not  look  upon  your  condition  as  being  insep- 
erably  bound  with  India,  whatever  India  does? — No.  Mr.  Leake.  The 
commercial  communication  is  very  close.  Rice  is  very  largely  imported 
into  Ceylon,  and  it  all  comes  from  India. 

2  68.  Mr.  Oouetney.  I  see  you  give  the  total  value  of  exports  and 
imports  at  10,500,000?? — ^Mr.  Ruthbefobd.  Yes. 

2469.  Do  you  know  what  the  exports  were  alone? — ^They  were  prac- 
tically half  of  each. 

2470.  6,260,000?.  exports,  and  out  of  that  about  half  to  the  United 
Kingdom? — ^Nearly  two-thirds  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

2471.  Well,  now,  if  a  change  were  made  and  you  were  brought  into 
iL  your  competition  with  the  Indian  producer  would  not  be  affected  ? — 
Not  at  all  5  it  would  be  only  affected  as  regards  China  and  Japan,  which 
wotdd  be  working  with  a  lower  gold  value  of  silver. 

2472.  But  you  are  persuaded  that,  in  competition  with  China,  you 
would  suffer  an  injury? — Most  undoubtedly. 

2473.  Well,  now,  why? — Well,  they  would  be  able  to  produce  a  higher 
standard  of  tea  for  the  same  money  it  costs  them  now  to  produce  an 
inferior  tea.  It  is  simply  the  low  quality  of  China  tea  in  its  lower 
grades  that  keeps  it  from  going  into  consumption  here:  but,  if  they 
could  produce  the  tea  cheaper,  of  course  they  would  send  to  this  coun- 
try a  higher  standard  of  tea. 

2474.  Do  you  think  the  real  wages  of  your  labourers  would  be  in- 
creased by  the  alteration  of  the  standard? — I  do,  as  affecting  the  pro- 
ducer, but  not  as  affecting  the  labourer. 

2476.  Does  not  the  cultivator  get  paid  just  enough  to  live  upon,  and 
no  more? — Oh,  not  at  all;  he  annually  remits  to  India  very  large  sums 
from  his  savings. 

2476.  You  import  a  good  deal  of  labour  from  India? — ^All  the  estate 
labour  is  imported  from  India. 

2477.  Does  it  return  to  India  after  a  time? — Well,  a  proportion  of  it 
does,  and  others  settle  in  the  country.  During  the  railure  of  coffee,  the 
coolies  did  return  to  India  and  settle  there,  but  with  the  tea  enterprise 
they  have  come  back  again,  and  they  are  now  settling  in  Ceylon  on  the 
estates. 

2478.  Well,  the  real  wages  of  labour  you  tell  us  have  been  unaltered 
for  30  years? — The  rupee  silver  value  of  labor. 

2479.  And  the  prices  of  commodities  which  the  laborer  consumes, 
have  they  been  much  altered? — They  practically  remain  the  same. 

2480.  Then  the  real  wages  of  the  labourer  have  been  unaltered  for  30 
years? — ^Yes,  in  silver. 

2481.  The  real  wages;  what  he  wants  to  eat  and  to  clothe  himself 
with?— Yes. 

2482.  Have  been  unaltered  for  30  years? — ^Yes. 

2483.  Why  should  not  that  unalteration  of  real  wages  continue, 
although  the  nominal  wages  might  be  changed? 

Mr.  Leake.  While  the  rupee  was  going  the  other  way,  the  nominal 
wages  did  not  alter. 

2484.  Why  should  it,  if  it  went  backwards? — K  it  does  not  alter 
going  one  way,  why  should  it  alter  going  the  other  way? 
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2485.  That  is  what  I  put  to  yout — ^There  is  no  reason. 

2486.  Then,  are  you  alarmed  about  nothing! — Oh,  no. 

Mr.  ItUTHERFORD.  It  would  not  alter  its  silver  value,  but  it  would 
alter  its  gold  value. 

2487.  The  change  in  the  value  of  the  rupee,  relatively  to  the  sover- 
eign, has  not  aflfected  the  real  wages  of  labour  or  the  cost  of  x>orduction 
in  Ceylon  at  all,  where  the  rupee  is  declining! — Certainly  it  has,  its 
gold  value. 

2488.  No.  You  say  it  is  exactly  the  same,  the  real  wages! — ^The  real 
wages  in  silver  remain  the  same. 

2489.  The  actual  things  which  the  man  would  ultimately  buy,  his 
food  and  his  clothing  and  other  things,  have  not  been  altered  at  all! — 
No. 

2490.  Now,  why  should  a  change  happen,  with  the  reverse  process, 
if  it  could  be  instituted,  of  putting  the  rupee  back! — ^There  would  be 
no  alteration  in  the  silver  value,  but  in  the  gold  value;  and,  as  we  sell 
our  produce  in  gold,  the  profit  would  be  less,  the  cost  of  production  be- 
ing more.  Mr.  Leake.  The  real  value  and  the  rupee  value  would  re- 
main the  same,  but  the  gold  value  would  be  much  higher.  Mr.  Ruth- 
erford. 1  take  it,  the  real  value  to  the  laborer  is  merely  the  rupee 
value. 

2491.  No,  I  have  endeavoured  to  sever  in  your  mind  the  two  things 
and  I  thought  you  did.  I  wish  you  would  keep  them,  if  you  could, 
apart  from  one  another. 

2492.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  K  the  rupee  rose  would  you  have  to 
pay  the  men  the  same  quantity  of  rupees  as  before,  or  practically  the 
same  quantity  of  rice  and  clothing  as  before! — We  would  have  to  pay 
the  same  quantity  of  rupees. 

2493.  Mr.  Courti^ey.  Then  he  would  gain  by  it,  and  get  so  much 
more  rice  and  clothing  ! — Mr.  JjEAKE.  He  would  get  the  same  quantity 
of  rice  and  clothing  for  the  same  quantity  of  rupees,  but  the  gold  value 
would  be  very  different.  We  sell  at  home  for  gold  j  our  price  would 
go  a  very  much  shorter  distance. 

2494.  If  he  got  the  same  quantity  of  rupees,  and  the  rupee  had 
risen  in  value,  he  would  get  a  larger  quantity,  would  he  not,  of  rice 
and  clothing! — Mr.  Rutherford.  No.  Mr.  Leake.  The  real  value 
and  the  rupee  value  will  remain  the  same,  but  the  gold  value  will  alter; 
and  we  shall  get  a  very  much  less  number  of  rupees  to  pay  the  same 
quantity  of  labour,  and  the  same  quantity  of  rice  and  clothing.  Mr. 
Rutherford.  He  gets  the  same  when  the  rupee  is  at  par  as  he  gets 
when  the  rupee  is  at  1«.  3d. ;  he  does  not  get  a  larger  quantity  of  rice 
for  the  same  number  of  rupees  when  the  rupee  rises  in  value. 

2495.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  You  get  a  smaller  number  of  rupees  to 
pay  with! — Mr.  Leake.  That  is  it. 

2496.  Then  would  you  not  pay  him  a  smaller  quantity  of  rupees! — 
Well,  we  have  not  paid  him  a  larger  quantity  of  rupees  while  it  has 
been  going  the  other  way;  therefore  we  should  not  pay  him  a  smaller 
quantity  of  rupees. 

2497.  Sir  Reginald  Welby.  Therefore  his  wages  would  rise  as 
far  as  the  employer  was  concerned;  you  would  give  him  the  same 
number  of  rupees!  —  They  would  buy  the  same  as  before,  but  we 
should  get  less  rupees  for  the  produce. 

2498.  We  had  some  information  put  before  us  from  India,  that,  while 
a  gi*eat  quantity  of  articles  in  India  have  remained  constant  in  price 
during  this  time,  rice  is  one  of  the  things  that  has  risen  considerably, 
by  the  market  price  taken  throughout  India;  and  I  was  rather  sur- 
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prised  to  hear  you  say  that  rice  has  not  risen  in  Ceylon  t — Mr.  Leake. 
I  was  inquiring  what  rice  was  selling  at  on  the  estates,  and  I  was  in- 
formed that  it  was  still  between  three  and  four  rupees  a  bushel,  which 
was  the  regular  rate  30  years  ago.  The  Ceylon  rice  chiefly  comes  from 
the  south  of  India.  There  may  be  other  parts  of  India  where  it  has 
risen  in  price. 

2499.  Where  does  your  rice  come  from,  Madras? — Well,  chiefly  the 
Madras  Presidency. 

2500.  You  do  not  get  the  Burmah  rice? — No;  I  have  known  of  Bur- 
mah  rice  being  used  in  times  of  famine, 

2501.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  The  average  price  of  rice  at  Madras  in 
the  five  years  ending  1874  was  104,  the  next  five  years  111,  the  next 
five  years  158,  the  next  five  years  it  goes  down  to  106  again,  and  then 
to  119,  and  now  it  is  145:  the  price  is  very  irregular? — ^Yes,  the  famines 
cause  the  irregularity.  1  have  bought  rice  at  16  rupees  a  bushel  in 
Ceylon,  in  18(^;  in  fact,  we  were  nearly  starving  on  the  estates. 

2502.  Mr.  Courtney.  Your  position  is  that  you  pay  your  labourer 
about  one-third  of  a  rupee  a  day? — Mr.  Rutherford.  That  is  so. 

2503.  And  that  has  been  so  continuously? — ^Yes,  about  one-third  of 
a  rupee. 

2504.  About  one-third  of  a  rupee  brings  him  as  much  now  as  it  did 
20  years  ago? — Yes. 

2505.  But  that  you  get  a  greater  number  of  rupees  for  your  pro- 
duce than  you  did  years  ago? — Yes. 

2506.  And  that  any  alteration  in  the  rupee  would  affect  the  number 
of  rupees  that  you  would  get  for  your  produce — alteration  in  the  ru- 
pee in  relation  to  the  sovereign? — Mr.  Leake.  That  is  the  whole 
point;  we  should  get  fewer  rui)ees,  the  rice  would  remain  the  same. 

2507.  Now  you  say  there  is  no  evidence  at  all,  there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  proof,  that  the  value  of  tea  in  the  London  market  has  been  affected 
by  exchange  rates? — Mr.  Eutherford.  Just  so. 

2608.  I  see  that  the  value  of  tea  has  been  continuously  declining, 
you  might  say  from  1885  when  it  rose  to  15d.  per  lb.  ? — Yes. 

2509.  But  there  is  one  year  in  which  it  did  not  decline;  it  fell  con- 
siderably between  1885  and  1886,  again  between  1886  and  1887,  again 
between  1887  and  1888,  again  between  1888  and  1889,  but  not  between 
1889  and  1890.  It  fell  again  between  1890  and  1891,  and  between  1891 
and  1892.  Well  now,  that  one  year  in  which  it  did  not  decline  is  the 
year  in  which  the  ratio  went  up? — Mr.  Leake.  It  has  gone  up  2d 
now,  and  the  rupee  was  never  lower.  Mr.  Rutherford.  The  rupee 
was  never  lower  than  it  has  been  the  last  month  or  two,  and  Ceylon 
tea  is  higher  now  than  it  has  been  any  time  within  the  last  two  years. 

2510.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why?— I  give  the  reason  that  the 
price  of  tea  has  been  solely  affected  by  the  supply  and  demand. 

2511.  No,  I  mean  the  arrest  in  that  year  1889  of  what  may  be  called 
a  continuous  decline,  contemporaneously  with  an  increase  in  the  rate 
of  exchange? — Mr.  Leake.  The  reduction  of  duty,  and  the  very  great 
increase  of  consumption  that  followed. 

2512.  That  was  the  cause? —  I  think  it  may  have  been  so. 

2513.  There  is  at  all  events  a  suggestion  of  connexion  between  the 
two  things  there? — Mr.  Rutherford.  If  there  had  been  any  con- 
nexion between  the  rate  of  exchange  and  the  price  of  tea,  then  the 
price  would  have  risen  Id.  or  2d.  a  pound,  instead  of  remaining  the  same. 

2514.  Kot  if  its  normal  course  had  been  one  of  decline;  it  is  enough 
that  it  is  arrested? — ^No;  between  1889  and  1890  the  excJiange  went  up. 

2615.  I  know  it  did,  and  simultaneously  the  price  of  tea  stopped 
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fallftigt — Mr.  Rutherford.  It  may  have  been  from  the  cause  that  Mr. 
Leake  mentions,  from  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  as  there  was  conse- 
quently a  demand  for  a  better  class  of  tea.  Mr.  Lbake.  There  cer- 
tainly was  a  very  great  increase  of  consumption  imme<liately  on  the 
reduction  of  the  duty. 

2516.  The  figures  in  this  letter  from  Mr.  Christie  do  not  give  the  im- 
X>ortation8  since  1870.  I  do  not  know  why  they  have  stopx>^  at  that! — 
Mr.  Rutherford.  In  1889  the  imports  of  Ceylon  t«a  into  this  country 
were  34,000,000,  and  in  1890  they  were  46,000,000  lbs. 

2517.  That  is  a  very  considerable  increase! — ^The  next  year  was 
68,000,000  lbs. 

2518.  Those  figures  do  not  appear  to  account  for  the  suspension  of 
the  fkll? — ^Mr.  Leake.  The  continuous  fall  has  been  due  to  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  quantity  sent  into  this  country. 

2519.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  And  is  the  cultivation  increasing  now! — 
Mr.  EUTHERFORD.  Ko,  it  is  remaining  fairly  steady,  increasing  by 
probably  10,000  acres  a  year;  but  the  Government  are  not  at  all  anxious 
to  sell  any  more  land,  because  it  is  feared  were  a  large  tract  of  country 
opened  up  in  tea,  prices  would  go  down  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would 
render  it  unremunerative. 

2520.  Yqu  think  that  the  fall  in  the  exchange,  the  alteration  in  the 
relation  of  the  rupee  to  the  sovereign,  has  very  much  promoted  the  ex- 
I>ort  and  the  cultivation  of  teat — It  has. 

2521.  You  attribute  to  that  cause  a  good  deal  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  tea  plantations,  as  compared  with  China,  for  instance! — ^Yes.  Mr. 
IXBAKE.  The  general  feeling  is  that  the  industry  could  never  have 
come  into  existence  but  for  that  cause. 

2522.  I  want  to  ask  you  now  a  theoretical  question.  We  all  know 
that  improvements  in  cultivation  and  improvements  in  carriage,  and 
diminution  of  expenses  in  either  one  or  the  other,  will  promote  the 
produce  of  an  article,  and  make  it  more,  that  you  have  there  an  actual 
increase.  Well,  but  in  ox>erations  of  exchange  there  is  no  increase  in 
the  article,  is  there!  An  operation  of  exchange  is  simply  the  relation 
between  the  price  in  gold  and  the  price  in  silver! — ^Yes. 

2523.  There  is  no  actual  increase  in  any  material  article! — 'No. 

2524.  Caused  by  that,  is  there! — No. 

2525.  If  you  wUl  just  follow  me  for  a  moment,  there  is  no  actual 
increase  in  any  material  article  caused  by  an  alteration  in  exchange, 
is  there! — ^No. 

2526.  I  can  quite  understand  that  it  may  affect  very  materially  the 
course  of  business  5  but,  in  a  sin^e  operation  of  exchange,  there  is 
not,  as  th^e  is  in  any  other  operation  of  trade,  any  wealth  of  any 
kind  created! — Oh,  no,  not  by  the  mere  operation  of  exchange. 

2527.  That  is  to  say,  in  any  operation  of  exchange,  what  one  person 
gains  another  loses! — ^Yes. 

2528.  In  an  operation  of  trade,  there  is  a  gain  to  both  parties,  au 
ordinary  operation  of  trade! — ^Yes. 

2529.  But,  in  an  operation  of  exchange,  what  one  person  gains 
another  must  lose! — ^Yes. 

2530.  Well,  certain  persons,  as  you  have  shown,  gain  by  this 
exchange;  who  loses! — ^I  have  lost  as  an  English  manufacturer.  The 
English  manufacturer  and  agriculturalist  have  lost  by  the  appreciation 
of  gold,  or,  in  other  words,^  the  fall  in  prices. 

2^1.  But  is  it  their  loss  that  has  made  the  tea-planters  gain! — I 
rather  think  it  is.    The  same  thing  which  weighs  down  in  this  country 
lifts  up  in  that;  there  is  a  balance. 
S.  Mis.  23 ^22 
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2532.  But  yon  can  not  trace  the  gain  of  the  one  to  the  loss  of  the 
other? — No.  Mr.  Euthbrford.  Mr.  Leake  is  a  practical  illustration 
of  it.  He  exports  to  Ceylon  large  quantities  of  cement.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  price  of  cement  was  10  rupees  a  cask,  and  it  is  the  same 
price  now  in  silver.  Mr.  Leake.  Identically  the  same  price  in  silver; 
it  is  not  the  same  price  in  gold.  We  have  certain  gold  charges  to  pay: 
to  meet  those  gold  charges,  I  have  to  give  two  tons  of  cement  where  I 
used  to  give  one,  and  in  fact  the  trade  is  being  ruined. 

2533.  Then  you  get  your  cement  cheaper;  you  think  the  profit  of  your 
tea^ planting  has  gone  in  it? — That  is  my  feeling;  in  that  and  other 
goods  produced  on  gold  wages. 

2534.  You  can  not  quite  trace  that  operation,  can  yout — ^No,  there  is 
a  balancing.  Mr.  Rutherford.  The  balance  of  benefit  is  with  the 
Ceylon  planter. 

2535.  Mr.  Courtney.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  cement  has  gone 
down  in  selling  price  in  Ceylon,  in  consequence  of  this  operation  of 
exchange? — Mr.  Leake.  It  is  the  same  price  in  rupees  in  Ceylon  as  it 
was  when  I  started  in  the  business  16  years  ago. 

2536.  And  I  gather  from  you  that  the  alteration  in  exchange  in  Ceylon 
has  altered  the  gold  price  in  London? — No;  what  it  appears  to  me  is 
that  the  silver  and  aU  have  gone  down  together,  because  the  silver 
buys  as  much  in  Ceylon  of  many  kinds  of  English  goods  now  as  it  did 
20  years  ago,  of  aU  open  competition  articles.  It  will  not  buy  so  much 
beer,  because  the  price  of  beer  in  England  has  never  altered  in  my 
lifetime,  as  far  as  I  know;  but  in  all  those  where  the  price  varies  by 
supply  and  demand,  the  price  is  the  same  in  Colombo  in  rupees  now  as 
it  was. 

2537.  The  price  in  sovereigns  here  is  different? — Very  different. 

2538.  Now,  why  are  the  prices  here  different,  cement  being  the  prod- 
uct of  this  country? — Well,  it  is  owing  to  the  general  fiaujilities  of  busi- 
ness, I  suppose,  and  competition.  Mr.  Butherforb.  Competition  and 
more  factories  making  cement  now  than  ever. 

2539.  You  put  it  down  to  the  greater  facility  in  the  production  of 
cement? — Mr.  Leake.  It  is  the  competition.  There  is  no  greater  facil- 
ity in  manufacture  here,  but  the  price  in  these  far-distant  places  is 
affected  by  the  greater  facilities  of  transport,  etc.;  freights  have  come 
down,  of  course,  enormously. 

2540.  Then  the  selling  price  free  on  board  must  have  come  down  here 
too? — Very  much,  of  course;  the  selling  price  in  the  distant  colonies, 
Australia,  for  instance,  has  come  down  very  much  more  in  proportioiu 

The  witnesses  withdrew.  • 

Adjourned  till  Wednesday,  11th  January,  1893,  at  11  a.  m. 


[AT  THB  INDIA  OFFICE,  WHITBHALL,  8,  F.) 
TENTH  DAY— WEDNESDAY,  xith  JANUARY,  1893, 

Present:  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Herschell,  the  lord  high  chancellor,  the 
chairman,  presiding.  The  Eight  Hon.  Leonard  Henry  Courtney,  M.  P. 
Sir  Eeginald  Earle  Welby,  G.  o.  B.  Lieut.-Gteneral  Eichard  Strachey, 
0.  s.  I.  Mr.  Arthur  Oodley,  0.  B.  Mr.  Bertram  Wodehoose  Cunie. 
Mr.  Henry  Waterfleld,  o.  b.,  secretary. 
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ME.  HEHBT  COKE,  OF  MESSES.  DAVID  SA8S00H  ft  CO.,  CALLED  IH 

AHD  EXAMINED. 

2641.  Chairman.  Mr.  Coke,  you  come  before  us  as  representing  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  David  Sassoon  &  Co.,  East  India  and  China  merchants! — 
Yes,  my  lord. 

2542.  They  carry  on  business  between  England  and  India  and 
China  t — Yes,  my  lord. 

2543.  Has  difficulty  been  experienced  by  your  firm  in  conducting 
their  business,  owing  to  the  fluctuations  of  exchange  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

2544.  And  do  you  think  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  some  change 
should  be  made  in  the  financial  relations  between  England  and  India 
as  regards  the  currency  t — I  do,  my  lord. 

2545.  You  base  that  upon  the  altered  conditions  of  silver  in  the 
monetary  system  of  the  world,  as  compared  with  the  period  before  the 
fall  in  silver  began  t — I  do,  and  particularly  upon  the  altered  condi- 
tions as  compared  with  the  i)eriod  when  silver  was  adopted  by  law  as 
the  currency  of  India. 

2546.  What  do  you  say  in  answer  to  those  who  urge  that  silver 
should  be  allowed  to  find  its  natural  level  in  relation  to  gold  I — I  say 
that  there  is  no  natural  level  between  silver  and  gold  when  silver  has 
become  a  commodity ;  the  argument  of  the  cost  of  production  is  per- 
fectly fallacious,  because  the  cost  of  production  varies  with  the  market 
price  of  the  article;  in  my  experience  I  have  known  an  article  of  trade 
which  lost  money  in  production  at  SOs.  a  cwt.  and  is  now  being  made 
at  lo8.  a  cwt.  That  shows  how  the  cost  of  production  in  commodities 
varies. 

2547.  Mr.  Courtney.  Would  you  explain;  I  can  not  follow  your 
figures;  wotdd  you  explain  what  that  exactly  means  with  respect  to 
that  commodity! — Well,  the  case  I  am  thinking  of  is  the  production  of 
sugar  in  Demerara. 

2548.  Well,  what  has  happened  to  that;  stick  to  that  first? — The 
market  price  was  30«.  a  cwt.  to  my  own  knowledge  as  a  trustee  of  a 
large  estate.  It  lost  money  in  the  production  at  30«.,  and  the  estate 
had  to  be  given  up,  but  the  improvements  and  reductions  in  the  cost 
of  manufacture  now  enable  the  new  owners  to  carry  it  on  at  the  price 

of  158. 

2549.  What  moral  do  you  deduce  firom  thatt — ^The  moral  that  I  de- 
duce from  that  is  that  the  cost  of  production  varied  with  the  market 
price  of  the  article. 

2550.  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  the  fall  in  the  market  price 
stimulated  improvements  in  production  which  reduced  its  cost? — Ex- 
actly so,  my  lord,  and  reduction  of  labour.  And,  to  come  nearer  home, 
let  me  mention  cotton  goods;  8J-lb.  shirtings  some  years  ago  could 
scarcely  be  produced  to  sell  at  a  profit  in  India  at  6  rupees — but  the 
same  standard  is  now  being  sold  at  about  3  rupees  8  annas,  and  the 
cost  of  production  has  come  down  with  the  market  price  of  the  article. 

2551.  Which  followed  the  other?  Did  the  market  price  fall,  and  then 
the  cost  of  production  fall? — The  cost  of  production,  my  lord,  followed 
the  market  price,  and  the  market  price  fell  with  the  fall  in  exchange* 
K  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  give  you  an  illustration.  The  native  who 
consigns  wheat  to  me  for  sale  thinks  in  silver;  he  makes  out  his  invoice 
in  rupees,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  reahze  as  near  his  silver  price  as  I  can. 
At  28.  the  rui)ee,  20  rupees'  worth  of  wheat  should  fetch  40«.  to  cover 
cost,  and  all  merchants  trading  with  silver-using  countries,  influenced 
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only  by  exchange,  and  other  things  being  equal,  would  adhere  to  this 
price 5  but,  when  the  rupee  falls  to  Is.  6{?.,  the  relative. value  of  the 
same  quantity  of  wheat  becomes  30«.^  Indian  wheat  falls,  and  brings 
all  other  wheat  down  with  it. 

2552.  Why  do  you  say  Indian  wheat  will  bring  all  other  wheat  down 
with  it! — Because  it  comes  into  comx>etition  with  every  other  kind  of 
wheat  in  this  country,  and  is  more  in  demand  than  any  other  wheat,  on 
account  of  its  hardness  and  whiteness. 

2553.  But  that  surely  must  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  Indian 
wheat  as  compared  with  other  wheatf — My  lord,  I  said  other  things 
being  equal.  I  am  only  taking  the  abstract  argument.  I  do  not  deny 
that  supply  and  demand  influence  price.  But  my  point  is  this,  that, 
the  sterling  price  of  India  wheat,  and  indeed  of  all  Indian  produce, 
having  fallen,  astrugglecommenced  with  Manchester  manufacturers  for 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  price  of  piece-goods,  which  they  were 
unable  to  withstand  j  and,  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  the  cost 
ot  production  was  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  fallen  rupee.  But 
the  want  of  fixity,  and  the  great  fluctuations  that  have  occurred  of 
late  years,  have  increased  the  difficulty  of  conducting  every  kind  of 
business  with  India.  This  view  of  the  situation  is  held  by  many  of 
the  leading  manufacturers  of  Lancashire. 

2554.  Do  you  know  that  many  of  those  in  the  Lancashire  trade  who 
are  in  favour  of  bimetallism  have  expressed  themselves  strongly 
against  a  gold  standard? — I  know,  my  lord,  that  they  have  done  so 
lately.    Your  lordship  means  a  gold  standard  for  India. 

2555.  Yes? — Yes,  I  have  been  in  Manchester  at  a  meeting  since  the 
return  of  Sir  William  Houldsworth  from  the  conference. 

2566.  Their  fear  is  that  it  will  dislocate  to  a  great  extent  their  trade 
with  China  and  other  silver-using  countries,  and  that  the  increased 
fall  of  silver  which  is  likely  to  result  from  adopting  a  gold  standard  by 
closing  the  mints  would  prejudice  very  much  their  China  trade! — if 
you  will  let  me  enlarge  upon  that  a  little 

2557.  Yes! — I  should  say  that  there  are  two  reasons  why  the  Man- 
chester chamber  of  commerce  came  to  that  resolution;  one  is  that 
there  are  almost  evenly  balanced  parties  now  in  Manchester  between 
bimetallism  and  monometallism,  and  the  bimetallists  feel  that  their  case 
would  be  weakened  if  India  made  some  arrangement  independent  of 
general  bimetallism.  The  monometallists,  on  the  other  hand,  desire  to 
leave  things  as  they  are,  bex^ause  the  acknowledgment  that  any  change 
were  necessary  as  regards  India  would  indicate  a  doubt  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  faith.  But  I  do  not  consider  that  the  resolution  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  of  Manchester  is  a  true  indication  of  the  feel- 
ing  of  the  manufacturers  of  Lancashire. 

2558.  But  the  advocacy  of  bimetallism,  as  far  as  Lancashire  is  con- 
cerned, was  in  the  main  in  order  to  obtain  fixity  of  exchange,  was  it 
not! — Quite  so. 

2559.  Then,  if  they  obtain  that  by  means  of  a  gold  standard,  why 
should  they  be  so  much  concerned  that  it  is  not  obtained  by  bi- 
metallism!— ^They  fear  the  effect  which  may  be  produced  ux>on  the 
trade  of  England  with  other  silver-using  countries;  but  it  appears  to 
me  that,  if  general  bimetallism  can  not  be  obtained,  India  must  take 
care  of  herself.  I  can  not  see  why  the  interests  of  India  should  be 
sacri6ced  for  the  trade  of  England  with  other  silver-using  countries. 
This  is  a  question  that  I  have  discussed  with  a  Chile  merchant.  He 
acknowledges  that,  bimetallism  not  being  within  practical  reach,  it 
seems  necessary  that  something  should  be  done  for  India, 
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2560.  Have  you  considered  the  effect  which,  it  has  been  snggested, 
mi^rht  arise  as  regards  India's  trade  with  silver-using  countries,  if  you 
had  a  closing  of  the  mints  and  a  heavy  fall  in  silver! — I  think,  my 
lord,  the  Indian  trade  with  China  is  small  compared  with  the  trade  of 
India  with  the  gold-using  countries;  I  acknowledge  that  there  would  be 
a  diflirulty ;  but,  after  discussing  the  question  with  the  partners  of  our 
Mrm,  who  have  been  a  great  deal  in  China,  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  difficulty  will  adjust  itself,  for  this  reason:  the 
exchange  between  China  and  India  is  interlaced  with  the  exchange 
with  England.  They  all  hang  upon  one  another,  and,  if  there  should 
happen  to  be  a  balance  of  trcSe  between  India  and  China  in  favor  of 
India  which  would  necessitate  the  transmission  from  China  of  silver  to 
pay  for  it,  certainly,  in  any  currency  arrangements  that  would  be  made, 
there  must  be  provision  for  the  coining  of  a  certain  amount  of  silver, 
because  the  general  balance  of  trade  must  always  be  in  favor  of  India, 
and  I  do  not  consider  that  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  rate  of  exchange 
would  prevent  that  silver  coming  from  China. 

25G1.  But  the  same  amount  of  silver,  of  course,  would  have  less  pur- 
chasing power  in  India,  supposing  you  had  a  fall  in  silver  and  you 
rendered  your  rupee  stationary  as  compared  with  gold? — ^Yes,  my  lord; 
then,  if  the  China  people  do  not  fall  in  with  some  arrangement  of  this 
kind,  they  must  pay  mofe  silver;  but  I  think  that  the  China  difficulty 
is  so  small  compared  with  the  greater  difficulty  of  India's  trade  with 
England,  and  India's  politic>al  relations  with  England,  that  we  must 
not  let  a  small  stone  stand  in  the  way  of  moving  a  great  machine. 

2562.  The  trade  of  India  with  silver-using  countries  is  about  half 
what  it  is  with  gold-using  countries? — I  do  not  know  the  exact  amount. 

25G3.  I  think  it  is  something  like  that;  it  is  not  such  a  very  small 
matter. 

2564.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  Twenty-seven  against  60 1 

2565.  Chairman.  About  one  third  of  the  whole,  about  one-half  what 
it  is  with  gold-using  countries? — Before  leaving  that  question  I  may 
mention  that,  in  the  course  of  our  experience  as  large  traders  between 
India  and  China,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  do  without  the  banks; 
in  other  words,  to  provide  our  own  means  of  exchange;  we  bought  gold 
bars  in  China  to  a  large  extent,  and  it  would  probably  be  found  that,  if 
difficulty  occurred  with  regard  to  silver,  gold  would  be  remitted. 

2566.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  I  suppose  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  China 
to  discharge  her  engagements  in  silver,  is  it;  silver  is  only  sent  if  silver 
were  accepted  by  the  trader? — ^The  way  in  which  it  is  done  now  is  that 
China  consigns  a  large  portion  of  her  produce  to  England,  and  the 
proceeds  are  remitted  back  to  India  in  discharge  of  the  indebtedness 

.  of  China  to  India.    It  is  a  triangular  business,  and  China  must  fftll  in 
with  any  new  system. 

2567.  Chairman.  In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  remedy  which  ought  to 
be  adopted  in  order  to  fix  the  exchange? — I  suppose,  my  lord,  there  is 
no  occasion  to  go  into  the  reasons  why  there  should  be  a  change;  why 
the  Government  should  interfere  to  stop  the  fall  in  exchange.  I  sup- 
pose that  has  been  before  the  committee. 

2568.  In  what  direction ;  on  account  of  the  want  of  stability  ? — In 
the  serious  loss  to  the  Government  itself  in  the  remittance  to  meet 
sterling  obligations,  and  the  further  unknown  loss  which  may  be  in- 
curred. 

2569.  All  that  we  have  had  before  us  ? — ^And  the  depreciation  in  the 
sterling  value  of  all  capital  invested  in  India,  by  which  India  has  been 
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developed  during  the  last  50  years,  and  the  stoppage  of  all  farther  in- 
vestments.   All  that  has  been  considered,  I  suppose. 

2570.  Yes— The  injustice  of  paying  European  officials  the  same  sal- 
aries in  a  depreciated  currency  as  when  the  rupee  was  worth  2«.,  and 
the  increased  expenditure  necessary  to  provide  equitable  remunera- 
tion. I  say  all  that  is  acknowledged.  The  difficulty  of  conducting  the 
trade  between  India  and  gold-using  nations,  owing  to  the  want  of  a 
fixed  basis  of  exchange:  the  banks  may  provide  momentary  relief,  but 
eventually  the  losses  fall  on  the  banks;  some  fail,  some  reconstruct, 
and  most  of  them  are  crippled.  Some  years  ago  I  had  correspondence 
with  the  late  Sir  Louis  Mallet  at  this  office,  when  this  difficulty  was 
only  beginning,  when  exchange  was  Is.  9d, ;  and  Sir  Louis  Mallet  used 
these  words  at  the  time  in  a  letter  to  me,  "that  the  political  and  com- 
mercial relations  of  India  with  England  are  such  that  it  would  be  ab- 
solutely necessary,  sooner  or  later,  to  come  to  some  basis  of  exchange 
upon  which  the  business  should  be  carried  on."  That  was  10  or  12 
years  ago. 

2571.  Has  not  experience,  however,  shown  that  during  those  10  or  12 
years  there  has  been  a  great  fall,  and  matters  have  adjusted  themselves 
without  any  serious  difficulty! — Oh,  no;  do  not  say  that,  my  lord. 

2572.  I  am  speaking  now  simply  of  the  relations  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  and  this  country;  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  commercial 
relations  at  all? — The  business  has  certainly  been  carried  on,  but  with 
cruel  and  excruciating  losses  to  innocent  people. 

2673.  Yes,  but  Sir  Louis  Mallet's  observation  had  relation  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  Govern mentt — It  was  with  reference  to  the  Government 
difficulty,  but  I  can  scarcely  allow  that  the  finances  of  India  have  not 
suflfered  by  this;  although  there  has  been  an  adjustment,  it  is  only  due 
to  the  very  good  govemmen  t  of  India.  People  who  invested  their  money 
in  India  did  so  on  the  faith  of  the  good  government  of  that  country; 
but  now  the  smaJl  investor,  equally  with  the  capitalist,  avoids  Indian 
investment. 

2574.  Mr.  CuBRiE.  India  three  per  cent  stock  is  still  quoted  at  about 
97,  is  it  not! — That  is,  so  long  as  the  revenue  meets  the  expenditure. 
But  the  rupee  loan  stands  at  63;  and,  with  a  deficit  of  160  lakhs,  it 
would  be  very  unwise  to  attempt  an  issue  of  a  sterling  loan  of  3  to  5 
millions. 

2575.  Ohatbman.  Then  what  is  the  remedy  which  you  suggest  should 
be  adopted  by  the  Government  of  India! — I  think,  my  lord,  the  rem- 
edy should  be  tentative;  that  there  should  be  fixed  a  minimum  rate 
below  which  the  Government  should  not  coin  silver  firee.  I  should  fix 
the  rate  for  the  first  year  at  Is.  4cd. ;  and,  if  that  were  successttil,  it 
might  be  raised  to  Is.  5^.  and  Is.  6d.  in  the  two  following  years.  I  am 
in  complete  accord  with  Sir  George  Chesney's  views  published  in  an 
article  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century^  of  this  month. 

2576.  When  you  say  that  the  Government  should  refase  to  coin  free 
under  Is.  4ei.,  what  exactly  do  you  meant — I  mean  that  the  Government 
should  stop  free  coinage  at  Is.  4cd. 

2577.  Mr.  CuERiE.  Bnt  how  Is.  4cd.;  what  does  that  meant — ^That 
means  to  say  that  on  certain  given  dates,  say,  on  Wednesdays,  when 
council  drafts  are  issued,  the  Government  should  themselves,  OT  the 
representative  of  the  secretary  of  state  at  the  Bank  of  England  should 
fix  the  average  price  of  silver  for  that  week,  and  silver  going  out  by 
the  next  mail  should  pay  a  seignorage  equal  in  amount  to  the  dofference 
between  the  fixed  price  and  Is.  Id. 
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2578.  Would  it  not  be  simpler  to  say  that  so  much  should  be  charged 
per  ounce  of  stiver! — It  would  come  to  the  same  thing. 

2579.  Chairman.  You  mean  that  they  should  charge  a  seignorage 
which  would  make  up  the  price  to  Is.  4d.? — Yes,  my  lord  j  I  am  not 
caUed  upon  to  produce  a  perfect  scheme;  I  am  only  suggesting  what 
occurs  to  me  as  a  method  that  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the 
authorities  that  have  to  deal  with  it.  There  is  the  other  plan,  that  the 
Government  might  say  absolutely  that  they  would  not  coin ;  that  they 
would  take  no  seignorage;  and  many  monometallists  think  that  in  a 
very  short  time  rupees  would  become  so  scarce  that  it  would  come  up 
to  that  price  of  Is.  4(i. 

2580.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  rupee  would  come  up  to  that  price  t — 
The  rux)ee  would  come  up  to  Is.  44. 

2581.  Not  silver? — Not  silver;  that  in  a  very  short  time  rupees 
would  be  so  much  in  demand  that  the  rupee  would  come  up  to  Is.  44. 

2582.  Mr.  CuRRiB.  What  is  your  own  impression  of  the  effect  that 
the  closing  of  the  mints  would  produce  on  the  rate  of  exchange ! — At 
the  minimum  rate. 

2583.  I  say,  what  is  your  impression;  suppose  the  mints  to  be  closed 
what  would  exchange  probably  go  tot — My  opinion  is  that,  if  the  Gov 
emment  were  to  declare  that  in  a  month  from  this  time  they  would  not 
coin  silver  below  a  minimum  ratio  of  Is.  4d.,  before  that  time  Arrived 
exchange  would  adjust  itself  to  Is.  44.,  and  that  in  a  short  time  every 
one  would  wonder  that  it  had  not  been  done  before. 

2584.  Chairman.  I  understand  Mr.  Ourrie's  question  to  be,  suppos- 
ing that  the  Government  were  simply  to  close  the  mints  without  fixing 
any  ratio  at  all,  what  would  be  the  effect? — I  think  it  would  leave  the 
trade  almost  in  as  great  a  doubt  as  it  is  now. 

2585.  Mr.  Courtney.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  exchange, 
supx>osing  the  Government  said:  "  For  the  next  two  years  we  will  not 
coin  a  rupee''? — Of  course  exchange  must  go  up,  because  silver  is 
wanted  very  considerably  in  India.  The  balance  of  trade,  after  allow- 
ing for  the  Government  16,000,000?.,  is  so  much  in  favor  of  India,  that 
gold  and  silver  must  be  sent  out,  not  as  speculation,  but  in  order  to 
pay  for  the  balance  of  trade. 

2586.  Chairman.  Yes,  but  might  that  not  be  done  then  by  means 
of  silver^ithout  its  being  coined! — Going  out  as  bar  silver? 

2587.  Yes? — ^I  fancy  that  the  natives  do  not  care  for  bar  silver. 

2588.  Or  going  as  gold;  large  quantities  of  gold  go  to  India  which 
are  not  coined  at  all? — Yes,  they  treasure  up  gold  more  as  a  reserve  to 
fall  back  upon  in  case  of  need.  It  does  not  pass  for  the  ordinary  re- 
quirements of  life;  it  does  not  provide  people  with  the  means  of  living; 
it  vnll  not  pay  wages. 

25b9.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  those  gold  ingots  that  go 
out  do  change  hands  in  the  way  of  trade;  they  pass  from  one  person 
to  another,  do  they  not? — ^Theymay  in  account—merchants' accounts — 
but  not  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  paying  bills. 

2590.  Only  for  large  sums? — ^They  would  be  taken  as  credit,  like  any 
other  article  of  merchandise,  if  the  merchant  had  an  account  debtor 
and  creditor;  ordinary  individuals  want  current  coin  of  the  realm,  not 
a  commodity  which  has  to  be  converted  before  it  can  be  used. 

2591.  Chairman.  Except  In  respect  of  iucreased  population,  for  what 
would  there  be  need  of  increased  coined  money  in  India? — Because  In- 
dia is  developing  so  fast  that  the  currency  needs  of  the  population  are 
increasing  every  year.  It  is  remarkable  how  soon  coined  money  dis- 
appears in  India.    I  was  there  at  the  time  of  the  American  war^  when 
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large  sums  of  money  came  into  the  country,  and  momentarily  tbere  was 
an  immense  advance  in  the  price  of  everything  in  Bombay;  but  in  a 
short  time  the  great  flood  of  silver  that  came  in  disappeared  among  the 
great  population  of  India  as  water  would  in  sand. 

2692.  Mr.  CuRRiB.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  the  currency; 
do  you  consider  it  to  be  redundant  or  the  reverse! — I  do  not  consider 
it  to  be  redundant. 

2693.  But  are  you  aware  that  the  paper  circulation  has  nearly 
doubled  in  the  past  two  years! — But  the  paper  circulation  is  based,  I 
suppose,  upon  the  silver  that  is  held  in  the  vaults. 

2694.  Quite  so;  but  I  mean,  would  not  that  seem  to  show  that  there 
was  a  redundancy  of  currency,  if  the  paper  circulation,  which  is  based 
upon  silver,  has  doubled  in  two  years! — If  the  paper  circulation  has 
doubled,  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  silver,  that  was  circulating 
in  the  pockets  of  the  people,  collected  in  the  banks  against  that  paper. 
I  do  not  remember  to  what  extent  the  notes  are  issued  against  silver. 

2696.  It  was  as  low  as  16  crores  in  1889,  and  since  that  it  has  been 
29^  how  is  that  to  be  accounted  for! — Because  the  natives  are  getting 
a  liking  to  use  the  roUs  of  notes,  instead  of  carrying  the  bags  of  rai)ees 
that  they  used  to. 

2690.  But  is  not  that  a  very  sudden  rise;  such  a  change  of  habit  on 
the  part  of  the  natives  would  hardly  take  place  in  two  years,  would 
it ! — If  your  argument,  sir,  is  that  that  is  an  indication  of  a  further  in- 
creased use  of  currency,  I  think  that  is  very  doubtful. 

2697.  No,  my  argument  is  not  that;  I  ask  you,  does  it  not  show  that 
there  is  a  redundancy  of  currency;  that  is  to  say,  that  there  is  more 
silver  imported  into  the  country  than  is  required  for  the  purposes  of 
currency! — I  do  not  think  you  can  altogether  deduce  that  from  the 
premises. 

2598.  Then  how  would  you  account  for  it! — As  I  said  before,  that  the 
natives  are  using  the  notes  more  than  they  did  before,  instead  of  carry- 
ing bags  of  silver  about.  I  was  in  Bombay  when  these  notes  came  out, 
and  the  natives  did  not  care  for  them. 

2699.  No,  but  the  amount  had  been  very  steady  for  many  years — ^we 
will  say  sometliing  like  12  to  16  crores;  all  at  once,  in  two  years,  they 
nearly  doubled.  There  must  be  some  reason  for  that,  must  there  not ! — 
I  would  take  the  two  together.  I  would  allow  that  there  is  a  certain 
increase.  But,  as  I  said  before,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  sil- 
ver remitted  to  India  every  year,  as  it  was  remitted  to  India  when  the 
rupee  was  2«.;  so  that  to  argue  now  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  silver 
being  remitted  to  India,  because  the  rupee  is  low,  is  losing  sight  of  the 
fact  that  that  same  thing  existed,  sometimes  to  a  greater  and  some- 
times to  a  less  extent,  when  the  rupee  was  2«. 

2600.  Is  it  not  probable  that,  the  mints  of  India  being  the  only  mints 
practically  that  are  open  to  silver  coinage,  large  amounts  of  silver 
should  be  sent  there! — It  is  natural,  of  course,  that  this  should  be  so. 

2601.  Yes,  but  I  say,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  mints  of  India, 
being  the  only  mints  in  the  world,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Mex- 
ico, which  are  open  to  coinage,  would  attract  silver  there  to  a  large 
extent! — I  think  only  for  the  payment  of  produce  or  for  the  payment 
of  debts.  I  think  it  is  probable,  however,  if  the  Government  were  to 
cease  selling  council  drafts  in  London,  and  were  to  buy  bills  through  a 
financial  agency  in  India,  that  then  less  silver  would  come  te  Loudon 
and  more  might  go  to  India.  Now  silver  comes  to  London  to  compete 
with  council  drafts. 

2602.  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  alteration  of  practice  would 
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make  any  difference,  beyond  tranBferring  the  silver  market  fh>m  Lon- 
don to  India  t — Yes,  my  lord,  I  think  it  would.  People  would  be  more 
afraid  to  produce  silver  at  a  low  price,  when  they  thought  that  they 
ha<l  lost  the  London  market. 

2003.  Then  do  you  think  that,  if  the  purchase  of  bills  in  India  were 
substituted  for  the  sale  of  bills  here,  for  Government  purposes,  it  would 
make  a  dillerence  in  the  rate  of  exchange! — I  think  it  would  tend  to 
prevent  the  fall  in  exchange.  I  think  the  competition  of  the  sale  of 
bills  here  every  week,  at  times  when  the  bills  are  not  wanted,  tends 
very  much  indeed  to  depreciate  the  exchange.  If  the  Government 
employed  a  financial  agency  in  India,  either,  say,  a  state  bank  or  a 
syndicate  of  banks,  to  buy  bills,  and  this  agency  knew  that  in  the 
course  of  the  year  they  would  have  to  remit  16,000,000^.,  they  would 
take  care  to  provide  themselves  with  the  biUs  at  such  time  as  the 
public  were  selling. 

2604.  Mr.  CuBUiE.  But  do  not  the  exchange  banks  do  that  business; 
do  not  the  exchange  banks  of  London  practically  do  that  business  for 
the  Government;  they  buy  the  Government  bills  or  the  greater  part  of 
them  and  they  receive  the  comm^cial  bills! — These  bills  are  offered  to 
the  exchange  banks  when  they  do  not  want  them.  If  the  exchange 
banks  were  receiving  remittances  from  India  every  maO,  what  they 
call  in  bank  phraseology  over-remittances,  to  be  sent  back  in  council 
drafts,  if  that  was  the  constant  state  of  the  trade  of  India,  then 
perhaps  it  might  not  matter;  but  many  times  of  the  year,  for  weeks 
and  weeks  together,  the  banks  have  not  got  those  over-remittances, 
and  they  do  not  want  to  supply  themselves  with  council  drafts  to  put 
their  agencies  in  funds;  and,  while  this  is  the  case  with  the  banks,  the 
India  office  is  still  forcing  the  bills  upon  the  market,  and  the  exchange 
banks  have  to  speculate  in  buying  these  bills,  sending  them  out  for 
requirements  at  another  time  of  the  year. 

2605.  Chairman.  And  give  less  for  them  in  consequence! — ^And 
give  less  for  them  in  consequence. 

2606.  Then  do  you  suggest  that  it  is  a  desirable  thing  to  establish  a 
state  exchange  bank! — I  have  already  said  that  the  Goverment  might 
do  better  by  employing  some  financial  agency  to  transact  their  ex- 
change business  than  throwing  their  bills  on  the  market  as  they  do 
now.  A  state  exchange  bank  or  a  syndicate  of  bankers  would  proba- 
bly undertake  the  responsibility  for  a  given  commission.  Mr.  Gk)schen^s 
example  of  conciliating  and  employing  the  people  engaged  in  a  busi- 
ness to  carry  out  large  financial  operations  for  the  Government  might 
weU  be  followed. 

2607.  You  think  that  the  result  would  be  that  they  would  obtain  the 
money  at  a  higher  rate  of  exchange! — Certainly,  my  lord.  But  this 
financial  agency  must  act  in  concert  with  the  Government,  like  the 
Bank  of  England  and  the  treasury.  They  would  advise  Government 
as  to  the  minimum  ratio. 

2608.  In  your  view,  should  the  rate  be  fixed  from  time  to  time,  or 
permanently  fixed! — Of  the  minimum  ratio! 

2609.  Yes! — I  should  try  it  for  one  year  on  the  budget  I  should 
say  that,  if  the  Government  were  to  begin  on  the  Ist  of  April  next  at 
a  minimum  ratio  of  Is.  4(?.,  they  should  then  see  how  exchange  ad- 
justed itself  to  that  minimum  ratio  of  Is.  4(2.,  and  deal  with  the  next 
budget  accordingly. 

2610.  But  would  not  the  effect  of  fixing  a  rate  of  Is.  4d.  on  the  1st 
of  April  next  be  to  enormously  stimulate  the  shipments  of  silver  to 
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India  t — In  the  first  place  I  dare  say  it  wouldj  in  order  to  get  there 
before  the  rate  came  out. 

2611.  That  would  rather  aggravate  the  difficulty! — For  the  moment, 
but  that  would  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the  time; 
and  I  think  the  time  should  be  fixed  so  that  all  engagements  shonld  be 
carried  through  without  coming  under  the  new  system;  a  month  would 
be  sufficient  for  that. 

2612.  Do  you  think  that  these  pending  engagements  are  of  a  very 
large  amount t — They  are  at  the  minimum  at  this  moment. 

2613.  At  the  very  minimum  f — ^At  this  moment  they  are  at  the  very 
minimum. 

2614.  Kot  very  large! — Everybody  is  working  from  hand  to  month. 
Of  my  own  knowledge,  I  may  tell  you  that  the  silver  brokers  are  trying 
to  force  sales  from  America  for  three  months  forward.  It  has  been 
done  as  low  as  37f ,  and  I  believe  if  anybody  would  bid  for  a  large 
amount  for  three  months  at  37  they  would  get  it  directly.  There  is 
very  great  eagerness  shown  from  America  to  sell  silver  forward. 

2615.  Lieut.-General  Strachey.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the 
exact  circumstances  under  which  the  large  imports  of  silver  into  India 
took  place  in  1890  !  They  rose  from  1888,  when  the  net  imports  of  silver 
into  India  were  8,500,000  crores,  in  1889  to  10,100,000  crores,  and  in  1890 
to  16,027,000  crores. — I  think,  sir,  you  will  see  almost  as  great  varia- 
tions as  that  if  you  will  go  back  20  years. 

2616.  Never;  nothing  like  it.  But  more,  let  me  ask  you  if  you  are 
aware  that,  after  those  16  crores  were  imported  in  1800,  there  was  a 
sudden  increase  in  the  last  six  months  of  that  year  in  the  issue  of  cur- 
rency notes,  of  11 J  crores  of  rupees! — Yes. 

2617.  And  that  this  money  remained  in  the  banks,  and  is  apparently 
in  the  banks  still  at  Bombay  and  Calcutta! — Yes. 

2618.  What  I  asked  was,  whether  you  had  any  specific  knowledge 
of  what  were  the  exact  circumstances  under  which  that  silver  was  sent 
to  India! — ^I  do  not  remember. 

2619.  Did  that  arise  in  the  sort  of  way  that  you  were  just  now  re- 
ferring to,  that  is,  I  will  not  say  that  sales  were  forced,  but  sales  were 
stimulated  from  America! — Speculation  in  silver,  sir;  most  probably 
that  was  the  time  when  there  was  more  speculation  in  silver  and  in 
government  paper  than  anything  that  I  have  known,  namely,  when 
the  Sherman  act  was  passed  in  America. 

2620.  This  was  the  time  of  passing  the  Sherman  act! — Oh,  of  course. 
The  consequences  of  that  act  have  been  most  disastrous  to  all  persons 
connected  with  silver  investments.  Not  only  silver,  but  rupee  paper, 
was  largely  purchased,  in  the  belief  that  stability  hsld  at  last  been  at- 
tained; and  the  heavy  shipment's  to  India,  consequent  on  the  passing 
of  that  act,  explain  the  temporary  redundancy  of  currency  referred  to 
in  previous  questions  by  Mr.  Currie.  A  new  bank,  of  which  I  am  a 
director,  not  for  speculation,  but  as  a  temporary  deposit,  chose  to  place 
a  portion  of  its  first  capital  in  the  safe  keeping  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, and  in  their  last  published  account  had  to  write  off  50,000/.  in 
consequence.  Trust  funds  and  the  savings  of  government  sarvants  in 
India  have  disappeared,  with  the  breakdown  of  the  Indian  currency 
system.  All  that  is  now  asked  is  that  the  Government  should  arrest 
the  decline. 

2621.  Chairman.  What  do  you  suppose  would  be  the  effect  on  the 
opium  trade  of  India  with  China,  if  the  exchange,  the  ratio  of  the  rupee 
to  gold,  were  mu(jh  higher  than  the  price  of  silver! — I  think  the  China 
people  who  use  the  Indian  opium  would  still  pay  the  higher  price  in 
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silver  for  it.  It  has  been  proved  by  the  largely  increased  duties  laid 
npon  Indian  opium  going  into  China,  that  a  certain  class  of  people  will 
Lave  the  Indian  opium  in  the  same  manner  as  a  certain  class  of  people 
in  this  country  will  have  the  best  champagne,  that  the  extra  cost  does 
not  very  much  interfere  with  the  trade,  and,  as  far  as  the  remittances 
and  the  exchange  are  concerned,  what  I  have  said  before  will  apply. 

2622.  You  do  not  think  that  the  opium  revenue  would  fall  off! — It 
might  a  little,  but  I  think  it  would  adjust  itself  in  time;  but,  my  lord, 
that  would  not  displease  some  people. 

2023.  With  regard  to  the  silver  that  would  be  still  required  for  India, 
do  you  suggest  that  it  should  be  purchased  by  this  state  bank  or  syndi- 
cate of  bankers! — ^If  the  Government  of  India  were  to  determine  to  do 
all  its  business  through  a  state  bank  or  a  syndicate  of  bankers,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  them  to  put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  state 
bank  with  reference  to  the  new  currency  system  of  India,  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  the  English  Treasury  manage  the  business  under  the 
Bank  act  through  the  Bank  of  England,  and  then  it  would  be  for  that 
syndicate  of  bankers  to  import  the  silver. 

2624.  I  think  that  covers  all  the  points! — Yes. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


KB.  WILLIAM  SOWEEBY,  C.  K»  CALLED  DT  AWD  EXAHIHED. 

2625.  Chatrman.  Mr.  Sowerby,  have  you  had  personal  experience  of 
the  working  of  the  currency  system  of  India! — 1  have,  sir. 

2626.  In  what  way! — I  was  engaged  out  in  India  as  an  engineer  and 
in  various  other  occupations.  I  was  25  years  out  there,  and  I  was  also 
engaged  in  the  sale  and  purchase  of  cotton  to  a  considerable  extent. 
I  am  familiar  with  the  currency  of  most  of  the  European  countries, 
which  I  have  visited  and  resided  in  for  some  time,  including  Spain, 
France,  Norway,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Greece. 

2627.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  difficulty  which  has  been  felt 
owing  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  and  the  accompanying  fall  of 
exchange! — I  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it.  I  made  myself  ac- 
quaint^ with  it  when  I  was  out  in  India,  and  took  some  part  in  dis- 
cussing the  question  when  I  was  in  India,  in  the  Bombay  daily  papers. 

2628.  Yes,  we  have  the  letter  which  you  have  written  on  the  sub- 
ject!— I  have  this  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  I  wish 
to  put  in  as  evidence. 

2629.  What,  in  your  view,  has  been  the  effect  of  the  depreciation 
ux)on  the  people  of  India! — Up  to  the  present  time  it  must  have  been 
a  beneficial  one  to  some  extent,  because  it  has  given  them  the  com- 
mand of  far  larger  sums  of  money  for  their  produce,  to  enable  them  to 
pay  their  taxes  and  rates  more  freely.  It  has  also  had  the  effect  of  en- 
abling them  to  extend  their  cultivation,  and  this  has  beeaa  benefit  in 
the  same  manner  to  the  Government  by  increased  revenues.  The  rupee 
at  first  of  course  went,  and  has  gone  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
at  its  normal  value  and  its  original  power  of  buying  amongst  natives, 
but  there  must  be  a  limit  to  that;  it  must  in  time  become  depreciated, 
like  everything  else  where  there  is  an  abundant  and  free  supply.  Mil- 
lions of  the  natives  of  India  never  touch  a  coin,  never  see  one  of  any 
kind,  they  are  so  poor.  The  mass  of  the  population  in  India  are  prac- 
tically on  the  verge  of  pauperism.  I  heard  it  described  the  other  day 
by  a  gentleman  who  knows  India  very  well,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the 
Him^yas ;  they  are  a  poor  set  of  paupers,  and  any  kind  of  coinage,  even 
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of  the  lowest  denomination,  is  suitable  for  the  mass  of  the  people  of  In- 
dia.   But  when  you  come  to  larger  transactions  it  is  a  different  matter. 

2630.  Lieut-General  Steachey.  When  you  talk  of  the  people  of 
India  being  paupers,  what  do  you  precisely  mean!— Well,  they  are  so 
poor  that  they  are  on  the  verge  of  the  absohite  want  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life ;  they  have  not  more  than  what  serves  them  from  day 
to  day,  and  sometimes  not  so  much  as  that;  they  are  very  poor,  very 
poor  indeed. 

2631.  Chairman.  They  live  from  hand  to  mouth  1— They  live  from 
hand  to  mouth. 

2632.  Lieut.-General  Strachey.  Is  not  that  the  condition  of  the 
bulk  of  the  community  of  every  part  of  the  world  f — In  some  measure  it 
may  be,  but  not  entirely  so;  it  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  case  in 
this  country,  or  in  France,  or  in  Spain. 

2633.  Chairman.  It  is  the  case  with  a  considerable  class  in  this 
country? — With  a  considerable  class  unquestionably,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent,  the  poi)ulation  in  India  being  much  more  vast. 

2634.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  things  which  exists  the 
remedy  has  been  suggested  of  establishing  a  gold  standard  in  India; 
what  view  would  you  put  before  the  committee  on  that  subject? — I 
think  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  regard  to  India,  as  well  as  to 
all  other  countries  wliicli  are  under  British  rule,  is  to  assimilate  the 
currency  of  those  countries — India,  as  well  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  Austrfilia,  and  other  Colonies — to  have  them  assimilated.  It  would 
then  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  currency  uniform  throughout,  and 
the  rate  of  exchange  more  equable.  The  difficulty  has  been  suggested 
of  providing  the  gold.  Gold,  of  course,  is  a  difficulty,  but  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  that  would  be  required  in  India  would  probably,  and  in 
fact  Certainly,  be  very  much  less  than  in  a  community  like  this  or 
other  European  countries,  where  the  mass  of  the  population  are  not  so 
poor;  the  people  of  India,  being  so  poor,  do  not  require  a  gold  coinage; 
the  lowest  possible  coinage  will  do  for  them.  When  I  was  in  India  1 
had  to  get  money  from  a  distance  of  40  miles  to  bring  it  down  to  my 
works.  I  had  5,000  men,  and  I  had  to  pay  them  daily.  Instead  of 
getting  cash,  I  simply  issued  tickets  with  an  impressed  stamp,  and 
those  were  paid  over  to  the  shopkeepers  and  the  tradespeople;  they 
then  returned  me  these  papers  and  I  gave  the  tradesmen  cheques  on 
the  treasury.  They  did  not  want  the  cash;  there  was  difficulty  at 
the  time,  owing  to  the  mutiny,  in  getting  cash  up-country:  they  got 
these  cheques  exchanged  for  orders  upon  Calcutta,  &c.  It  saved  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  inconvenience.  That  shows  how  extremely 
small  or  how  nominal  a  coinage  would  do  for  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion of  India.  The  effect  of  establishing  a  currency,  assimilating  the 
currency  throughout  the  British  Dominions,  would  be  to  make  the  ex- 
changes a  great  deal  more  uniform.  You  can  not  retain  a  silver  coinage 
as  a  standard  in  one  country  and  not  in  another,  as  we  have  had  it  be- 
fore, because  the  price  of  silver  is  gradually  lowering  and  lowering, 
and  must  go  still  lower,  and  is  ever  liable  to  fluctuations,  unless  main- 
tained at  an  uniform  price  by  an  international  arrangement  all  over 
the  world,  which,  like  universal  free  trade,  is  a  very  remote  possibility. 
I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  cost  of  producing  an  ounce  of 
silver  at  the  mines  is  20^.;  in  American  mines  it  is  said  to  be  2«.  per 
ounce. 

2635.  But  it  varies  surely,  does  it  nott — ^Not  much;  and  in  Australia 
it  would  even  be  less;  I  was  told  so  yesterday  by  a  large  miner,  that 
in  Australia  it  will  be  produced  even  for  much  less,  namely^  3a.  p^ 
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oz.  Now  every  penny  above  the  20d.  is  6  per  cent  profit;  if  they  get 
3S(l.  for  their  silver  at  the  mine's  mouth,  they  make  a  clear  profit  of 
00  per  cent. 

2036.  There  are  a  good  many  mines  at  work,  and  we  know  some- 
thing of  the  dividends  which  they  pay  their  shareholders.  They  do 
not  generally  give  any  very  extreme  return,  do  they! — They  do  not 
give  an  extreme  return,  but  they  have  very  much  better  returns  than 
gold  mines;  gold  mines,  as  a  rule,  do  not  pay. 

2637.  I  mean  that,  if  you  are  right,  they  ought  to  pay  something 
like  80  or  90  per  cent  at  the  present  price  of  silver? — ^Many  of  them 
pay  their  owners  very  large  dividends  indeed.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  public  companies  show  such  high  profits;  they  seldom  do;  it  is 
the  private  mines  which  pay  very  large  dividends;  they  take  very 
good  care  not  to  let  the  public  know  what  they  are  paying.  Gold  is 
the  best  standard,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  the  only  metal  which 
represents  in  a  concentrated  form  the  actual  labor  employed  in  pro- 
ducing it. 

2638.  You  think  that,  with  a  gold  stiindard,  there  would  still  be  a 
very  large  use  of  silver  in  India — in  fact,  that  silver  would  be  the 
principal  currency! — Precisely,  as  it  is  in  this  country.  The  silver  in 
this  country,  which  we  have,  is  simply  a  token,  like  copper — ^20«.  is 
worth  13«.  4d.  The  Government  here  put  50  per  cent  upon  the  coin- 
age, and  there  is  no  reason  why  India  should  not  have  the  same  form  of 
token.  A  paper  currency  would  be  necessary  to  carry  on  their  large 
transactions.  The  five-rupee  note  has  disestablished  an  immense 
amount  of  silver  in  India,  and  the  other  notes  have  practically  dises- 
tablished a  large  circulation  of  silver.  When  I  fij'st  went  to  India  treas  • 
ure  parties  were  continually  going  from  one  part  of  India  to  another 
with  silver.  Wagon  loads  of  silver  used  to  go  up  to  the  cotton  and 
other  districts,  to  pay  for  cotton  and  other  produce;  now  the  owner  of 
the  cotton  goes  to  the  merchant,  and,  instead  of  taking  payment  in 
silver,  which  would  be  an  inconvenience,  he  takes  payment  in  notes,  or 
in  a  cheque  upon  the  bank,  and  consequently  the  silver  is  not  required. 
This  must  have  disestablished  an  immense  amount  of  silver. 

2639.  Mr.  Courtney.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  can 
regulate  the  price  of  gold  for  a  long  period! — Well,  the  actual  cost  of 
gold  is  rather  more  than  it  is  worth.  The  convenience  is  that  an  ounce 
of  gold  divides  into  four  sovereigns;  if  you  were  the  owner  of  all  the 
gold  mines  in  the  world,  you  would  find  that  you  would  be  out  of 
pocket,  and  consequently  it  is  a  sort  of  reservoir  of  labour,  a  sort  of  rep- 
resentative of  a  large  amount  of  labour  in  very  limited  dimensions; 
and  it  is  nearer  so  than  silver,  because  there  is  a  larger  profit  on  silver, 
which  must  be  added  to  the  usual  price,  and  there  is  very  little  profit 
upon  gold. 

2640.  I  do  not  see  how  that  amounts  to  your  conclusion  that  you  can 
regulate  the  price  of  gold  for  a  long  period;  what  do  you  mean  by 
that! — Regulate  the  price  of  gold;  gold  regulates  its  price  by  the  sup- 
ply, and  the  supply  of  gold  is  comparatively  limited.  At  one  time 
gold  seemed  to  be  lessening  in  value,  30  years  ago,  when  there  were 
new  discoveries,  but  that  did  not  last  for  a  very  long  time,  because  the 
amount  of  supply  was  not  so  very  excessive  as  compared  with  silver. 
When  the  rich  Ballarat  mines  were  first  discovered,  the  yield  of  gold 
only  just  paid  labourers'  wages  to  those  employed,  and  no  more,  when 
spread  over  the  numbers  engaged  in  mining. 

2641.  Are  you  speaking  from  an  examination  of  the  statistics  of  prices, 
or  from  a  mere  impression! — ^I  am  speaking  not  from  an  examination  of 
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the  statistics  of  prices,  but  from  my  impression,  the  impression  I  have 
had  for  the  last  30  years;  and  I  remember  perfectly  well  the  late  Prof. 
Fawcett,  at  the  British  Association  meeting  in  Kewcastle,  making  a 
long  speech  upon  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  gold.  Wdl,  that 
lasted  for  a  very  short  time.  He  was  sure  that  it  would  reduce  the 
value  of  fixed  incomes,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  That  did  not 
last  long,  but  in  case  of  silver  it  is  different.  I  would  not  be  surprised 
if  silver  were  now  used  for  many  other  purposes  (in  fact  it  has  beguu 
to  be  used)  than  it  has  been  previously,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised 
to  see  Mr.  Maple's  bedsteads  being  advertised  as  mounted  with  silver 
instead  of  brass,  and  Mr.  Mappin  selling  real  silver  articles  of  domestic 
use,  instead  of  electro-plated,  and  at  the  same  price.  They  can  produce 
silver  at  the  present  time  in  Mexico  at  25  pence  an  ounce,  and  have  a 
profit  of  26  per  cent  upon  it.  1  have  a  papner  here*  which  more  fully 
explains  my  views  upon  the  whole  question  in  all  its  bearings,  which, 
with  some  addition^  information  I  may  collect  and  send  in  to  the 
committee,  on  gold  and  silver  statistics,  I  wish  to  be  added  to  my  oral 
evidence. 

No  matter  what  the  currency  in  India  may  be,  whether  assimilated 
to  that  of  this  country  or  not,  so  long  as  large  sums  of  money  are  with- 
drawn from  India  annually,  without  some  reciprocating  remittances  of 
adequate  proportion  are  sent  out  to  India,  the  equilibrium  of  exchange 
must  be  seriously  affected  to  the  disadvantage  of  India.  A  few  years 
ago  large  sums  were  being  remitted  to  India  for  public  works,  railways, 
etc.,  raised  by  companies  here,  and  paid  into  the  Indian  treasury  here, 
and  the  withdrawals  from  India  were  consequently  counteracted;  bat 
this  has  now  ceased,  or  nearly  so.  There  are  plenty  of  projects  open 
in  India  suitable  for  safe  investment,  which,  if  judiciously  encouraged, 
would  become  popular,  and  the  equilibrium  oi  exchange  would  be 
restored;  but  we  must  have  the  currencies  assimilated. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

SIS  RATMOHD  WEST,  K  &  L  E.,  LL.D.,  CALLED  IS  AHD  EXAMIHE]). 

2642.  Ghaibman.  Sir  Raymond,  we  think  the  best  way  will  be  to 
have  this  memorandum  that  you  have  handed  in  printed,  the  early  part 
of  which  goes  into  the  historical  case,  and  also  into  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  proposed  alteration,  and  to  confine  our  examination  of  you  to  your 
prox)osed  remedy,  because  on  that  we  shall  probably  have  some  supple- 
mentary explanation  of  what  you  have  inserted  in  your  n^emoranduml — 
As  you  please,  my  lord. 

(Memorandum  handed  in.t) 

2643.  Would  you  explain  to  the  committee  what  is  the  remedy  which 
you  have  to  suggest  for  the  present  state  of  things,  with  the  view,  as  I 
gather,  to  bridging  over  the  period  between  the  present  system  and  the 
ultimate  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  t — ^A  gold  basis  t  Yes,  I  would 
give  a  general  outline  of  the  plan  that  I  would  adopt. 

2644.  Yes! — Instead  of  rupees  on  a  purely  silver  basis,  I  would  in 
future  make  a  rupee  equivalent  to  .075  of  IZ.,  that  is,  18  pence  of  our 
money,  of  our  English  money. 

2645.  When  you  say  you  would  make  it  equivalent,  what  exactly  do 
you  meant — I  mean  that  every  rupee  should  rest  on  a  gold  basis,  in  a 
way  which  I  shall  presently  explain. 

•Page  — b  tPage  — * 
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2646.  Yes  t — ^The  Government,  I  think,  should  coin  a  number  of  rupees 
to  be  called  imperial  rupees,  which  would  really  be  tokens,  but  tokens 
of  almost  the  same  intrinsic  value  as  the  amount  for  which  they  circu- 
late, reference  being  had  to  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  at  the 
time  of  the  commencement  of  the  system;  the  rupee,  being  intrinsically 
worth  something  less  than  18  pence,  of  course  would  not  leave  India, 
but  would  circulate  there  as  shillings  and  crowns  and  half-crowns  do 
in  our  own  country. 

2647.  You  mean  your  new  rupee  t — ^The  imperial  rupee. 

2648.  The  imperial  rupee  would  have  silver  in  it  ai>proximately 
worth  18  pence* — Approximately  worth  18  pence  at  the  beginning  of 
the  system. 

2649.  That  percentage  of  the  pound  sterling! — ^Yes.  Then  Govern- 
ment, I  think,  should  coin  gold  to  any  extent  as  brought  in,  as  oflTered 
to  it;  and  the  shape  which  the  gold  coins  should  take,  the  most  con- 
venient shape  they  could  take,  would,  I  think,  be  for  Government  pur- 
IK)se8  that  of  rather  a  large  coin ;  and  it  might  be  desirable,  in  order  to 
cultivate  and  foster  the  circulation  of  the  silver  coins  in  India,  and  so 
fia-r  as  practicable  by  arrangements  of  this  kind  to  check  their  super- 
session by  gold  coins,  to  have  the  lowest  gold  coin  a  rather  large  one, 
and  from  that  point  of  view  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  make 
your  lowest  gold  coin  one  representing  40  rux>ees,  which  would  be 
according  to  the  standard  60«.=3Z.  Any  amount  would  do,  but  that 
would,  of  course,  be  a  matter  for  subsequent  consideration.  It  might 
be  desirable  to  have  gold  coins  of  10  rupees  and  gold  coins  of  20  rupees; 
and,  the  gold  basis  having  been  once  settled,  of  course  your  rupees  all 
become  fractions  of  a  certain  quantity  of  gold;  but  what  gold  coins 
you  shall  use  will  have  a  material  influence  on  the  actual  positive  cir- 
culation of  silver  in  the  country,  and  to  those  familiar  with  the  way  in 
which  trade  goes  on  in  India,  it  will  be  pretty  evident  that,  if  your 
minimum  gold  coin  is  as  high  as  a  coin  of  3^.,  comparatively  few  trans- 
actions wiU  ever  be  settled  in  gold. 

2650.  But,  supi)osing  after  you  coin  your  imperial  rupees,  silver  fell 
further,  your  imperial  rupee  would  still  be  intrinsically  worth  less  than 
its  nominal  value  in  relation  to  gold  t — It  would,  but  by  that  time  it 
would  have  been  settled  on  a  gold  basis.  Making  it  in  the  first  in- 
stance intrinsically  worth  all  or  nearly  all  that  it  passes  for  in  refer- 
ence to  the  then  existing  price  of  silver  in  the  market  relatively  to 
gold,  is  rather  a  means  of  introducing  it  without  friction  and  without 
difi&culty,  than  a  means  of  determining  what  its  value  is  to  be  at  an 
after  period. 

2651.  Mr.  CxjRRiB.  What  would  become  of  the  existing  rupee! — 
For  the  existing  rupees  I  have  provided  at  a  later  stage.  K  you  will 
allow  me,  I  will  say  a  few  words  more  about  the  currency  of  what  I 
have  called  the  imperial  rupees. 

2652.  Chairman.  Yes! — It  would  be  necessary  of  course  to  issue 
notes;  if  a  new  currency  is  adopted  on  a  new  basis,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  issue  the  Government  currency  notes,  of  which  I  think  there  are 
now  about  24  millions  in  circulation,  on  the  new  basis,  and  the  notes 
issued  on  the  new  basis  of  course  would  for  each  rupee  represent  18 
pence;  and  the  question  arises,  what  is  to  be  done  when  these  notes 
come  in  for  encashment  to  the  Government  treasuries!  WeU,  a  10  ru- 
I)ee  or  a  50  rupee  note  in  imperial  rupees  comes  in,  and  Government 
are  primarily,  according  to  my  scheme,  bound  to  cash  that  note  in 
gold;  but  I  would  give  them  the  alternative,  if  pressed,  of  cashing  it 
in  sUver  at  the  exchange  of  the  day,  which  exchange  rate  should  be 
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Dotified  at  noon  every  day.  A  method  somewhat  similar  to  this  was  at 
one  time  followed  in  Germany  for  determining  the  rates  between  silver 
and  gold,  but  the  rates  weie  published  at  that  time  only  once  a  week, 
which  was  quite  insuflScient.  Now,  by  means  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
it  is  quite  i)ossible  to  fix  the  rate—and,  of  course.  Government  would 
be  absolutely  disinterested  in  the  matter — to  fix  a  rate  and  announce 
it  at  12  o'clock  every  day  at  each  of  the  treasuries,  and  I  would  leave 
it  optional  to  Government,  if  pressed,  to  cash  the  notes  brought  in  in 
silver  instead  of  gold,  at  the  exchange  of  the  day.  The  practical  ef- 
fect of  that,  combined  with  another  rule  which  I  would  introduce, 
would  be  to  maintain  the  reserve  of  gold;  and  the  other  rule  is  one 
which  I  would  borrow  by  analogy  from  the  Bank  of  France;  which,  I 
understiuid,  charges  a  small  commission  on  giving  gold  for  notes  which 
are  brought  in.  If  you  give  them  a  small  commission,  and  say  yon 
want  gold  for  any  large  sum,  they  will  give  you  gold  for  it,  but  without 
a  commission  they  will  not.  Kow,  I  would  work  the  system  in  India  in 
this  way,  that,  when  a  man  brings  in  his  note  of  10,000  rupees  and  de- 
mands gold  for  it,  I  would  say,  "  It  is  open  for  us  to  give  you  gold  or 
silver;  there  is  plenty  of  gold  available;  we  pay  the  gold  readily."  If 
there  is  not  plenty  of  gold  available,  if  there  has  been  anything  like  a 
depletion,  I  would  then  say,  *'  We  are  short  of  gold,  and  we  are  au- 
thorized to  pay  you  in  silver;  but,  it"  you  give  us  a  small  commission- 
it  would  be  a  very  minute  one — to  accommodate  you,  we  will  pay  you 
in  gold.''  And  the  effect  of  that  would  be,  as  has  been  found  in 
France,  that  people  would  take  silver  or  other  notes;  they  would  take 
payment  of  their  large  notes  either  in  smaller  Government  notes  of  the 
imperial  rupee,  or  they  would  take  payment  in  imperial  rupees  coined 
in  silver,  with  which  they  could  carry  on  all  the  internal  commerce  of 
the  country,  and  would— just  as  practically  the  internal  commerce  of 
France  is  carried  on  in  the  5-franc  pieces. 

2653.  But  would  your  imperial  rupee  buy  more  in  India  than  your 
existing  rupee! — Yes. 

2654.  It  would  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  more  valuable  coiut — ^It 
would,  certainly. 

2655.  Lieut.  Genera]  Strachey.  Can  you  say  what  the  weight  of 
your  imperial  rupee  would  be! — I  have  stated  that  there  are  some  argu- 
ments for  making  it  heavier;  there  are  some  for  leaving  it  the  same 
weight  as  the  present  rupee.  I  think  myself  that,  on  a  balance  of  con- 
venience and  advantages,  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  the  new  imperial 
rupee  heavier  than  the  existing  rupee,  in  order  that,  by  the  mere  touch 
of  it,  all  the  people  in  the  country  would  be  at  once  advertised  that  it 
is  of  more  value  than  the  other.  I  would  make  it  of  liOO  grains  instead 
of  180  grains,  but  there  would  be  a  certain  convenience  in  retaining  the 
present  weight,  because  it  is  used  as  a  tola  weight  for  the  transactions 
of  the  country  to  a  very  large  extent.  It  would  be  quite  i)08sible  to 
enhance  the  value  of  it  by  putting  in  a  minimum  quantity  of  gold  into 
each  rupee.  It  would  be  about  one  grain.  You  then  might  retain 
exactly  the  weight  of  the  present  rupee,  at  the  same  time  that  you 
balance  the  value  up  to  the  requisite  amount  in  reference  to  gold ;  but 
I  think  myself  200  grains  would  be  the  most  appropriate  and  most  con- 
venient weight  of  the  new  rupee. 

2656.  Chairman.  If  there  were  not  a  difference  in  weight,  would  it 
not  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other! — Well,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  the  inscription  and  picture  different,  and  these,  I 
think,  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  different  in  any  case. 

2657.  But  do  not  the  people  there  take  it  very  much  by  the  weight, 
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and  80  on,  without  looking  at  the  inscription! — Well,  they  are  governed 
by  both,  but,  if  you  go  into  any  shop  and  you  see  a  trader  taking  rupees, 
lie  generally  takes  a  look  at  each  one  as  he  throws  it  out,  and  they  ac- 
quire great  skill  in  that  way.  Of  course,  a  certain  number  of  counter- 
feit rupees  do  pass,  but  traders  are  always  on  the  outlook  for  them,  and 
the  number  is  surprisingly  small,  considering  the  immense  number  of 
transactions  that  is  carried  on. 

2658.  Then  would  your  accounts  be  kept  in  the  imperial  rupee,  or 
the  ordinary  rupee! — I  should  transfer  the  Government  accounts 
promptly  into  the  imperial  rupee.  Of  course  the  ratio  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  arrangement,  but  it  would  not  present  any  great  difficulty.  We 
have  seen  changes  of  that  kind  in  the  banking  accounts  of  large  con- 
cerns connected  with  South  America,  and  also  with  India.  The  banks 
here  have  in  some  instances  already  transferred  their  accounts  from 
rupees  into  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  they  make  their  English 
accounts  in  that  way  agree  mechanically  with  those  that  they  have  in 
India. 

2659.  lieut-Gen.  Straohet.  I  do  not  understand  what  is  the  relation 
between  your  proposed  imperial  rupee  and  the  existing  rupee.  I  mean 
the  relation  in  resi)ect  of  value! — I  come  now  to  the  way  in  which  I 
think  it  is  quite  possible  to  make  the  transition  a  comparatively  easy 
one,  for,  side  by  side  with  the  adoption  of  the  new  rupee  on  a  gold 
basis,  although  with  a  silver  alternation  and  silver  currency^  I  would 
allow  all  outstanding  transactions  in  old  rupees  to  be  settled  m  old  ru- 
pees, and  for  a  limited  time  I  would  allow  new  transactions  to  be  entered 
into  on  the  basis  of  the  old  rupee  and  to  be  settled  in  the  old  rupee. 

2660.  Is  your  idea  that  eventually  the  whole  of  the  existing  stock  of 
Government  rupees,  as  they  are  called^  should  be  transformed  into  im- 
perial rupees! — ^The  idea  is,  that  Government,  so  far  as  is  requisite  and 
convenient  for  the  public  purposes,  should  take  up  old  rupees  and 
silver  in  the  market,  and  coin  imperial  rupees  out  of  it.  They  have 
already  a  large  stock  of  silver  in  hand,  the  amount  held  by  the  Cur- 
rency C/oramission  being,  if  I  mistake  not,  about  Ex.  18,000,000  and  the 
balance  in  the  Government  treasuries  coming  to  about  Rx.  15,000,000 
at  this  moment.  Out  of  this,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  coin  the 
requisite  number  of  imperial  rupees;  but,  should  the  supply  fall  short, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  plenty  of  silver  in  the  market  to 
coin  the  new  rupees  out  of. 

2661.  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  quite  follow  the  end  that  you 
seek  to  gain,  when  you  have  got  your  imperial  rupee.  No  doubt  at 
first  your  imperial  rupee  will  intrinsically  be  of  the  value  that  it  repre- 
sents in  relation  to  the  gold;  but,  supposing  that  Silver  falls  so  that  it 
no  longer  represents  that  intrinsic  value,  what  would  be  the  difference 
between  it  and  the  old  rupee;  they  would  each,  though  one  in  greater 
degree  that  the  other,  be  a  token  in  relation  to  gold?— The  old  rupee 
would  no  longer  be  a  rupee  in  the  same  sense  as  the  imperial  rupee;  it 
would  circulate  merely  for  its  fluctuating  intrinsic  value  as  bullion,  but 
people  who  chose  to  use  it  in  that  way  should  be  at  liberty  to  do  so  at 
any  rate  for  a  term  of  years. 

2662.  Yes,  but  what  I  mean  is,  how  would  your  rupee  stand  in  a 
better  position  than  the  old  rupee,  except  in  so  far  as  it  had  more 
silver  in  it! — ^The  new  rupee  would  stand  in  a  better  position,  because 
it  would  be  convertible  into  gold  or  the  equivalent  of  gold  at  the  rate 
of  .075  to  a  li.  for  each  rupee,  or  1«.  6d.  in  gold  for  each  rupee. 

2663.  Mr.  Cuebie.  How  convertible  into  gold;  at  the  option  of  the 
holder! — The  holder  of  Government  currency  notes  should  be  at 
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liberty  to  bring  those  notes  in  and  demand  gold  for  them.    That  is 
part  of  the  scheme  for  the  imperial  nipees. 

26G4.  Then  the  currency  notes  would  be  based  upon  goldl — ^The  cur- 
rency notes,  of  course,  like  the  new  imperial  rupees,  would  be  based  on 
gold. 

2065.  But,  in  the  contingency  that  the  lord  chancellor  puts,  of  a 
further  fall  of  silver,  might  not  the  whole  operation  have  to  be  done 
all  over  again  t — No,  1  think  not;  the  new  rupees  would  circulate  as 
half  crowns  and  shillings  circulate  in  England,  and  the  provision,  in 
the  first  instance,  for  having  them  all  nearly  or  absolutely  of  the  same 
intrinsic  value  at  which  they  are  issued,  regard  being  had  to  the  rela- 
tive market  price  of  silver  and  gold  before  issue,  is  merely  a  means  of 
facilitating  the  transition  from  one  system  to  the  other. 

2066.  Chairman.  But,  suppose  that  you,  instead  of  taking  your 
rup<*e  at  Is.  6d.,  took  it  at  U.  4d.  and  dealt  with  the  existing  rupee  on 
that  basis,  would  not  the  system  be  the  same? — No. 

2667.  Whyt  Supposing  Is.  4:d.  to  be  about  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
rupee,  and  you  fixed  your  relation  of  the  rupee  at  the  existing  relative 
value  of  silver  and  gold,  what  would  be  the  difference  between  that 
s.NStem  and  yours! — Well,  at  present  the  rupee  is  not  worth  Is.  4d., 
that  would  be  one  thing;  butfurtlier,  if  you  fixed  the  value  of  the  ex- 
isting rupee  at  1*.  4<?.  in  gold,  and  you  go  on  that  basis,  and  say,  "We 
will  always  provide  you  with  Is.  M.  in  gold  for  that  existing  rupee,'' 
you  would  have  to  give  gold,  at  the  option  of  the  holders  of  silver,  for 
the  200,000,000^.  or  300,000,000/.  sterling  of  silver  which  is  held  in  India 
at  this  amount,  whereas  on  my  meth^  you  would  not.  You  would 
issue  no  more  sUver  than  was  convenient  and  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  the  country,  and  for  each  of  those  tokens  as  you  issued  it  you  would 
take  gold  value. 

2668.  In  which  of  the  two  rupees  would  the  taxes  be  paidt — I  have 
sketched  out  a  method  of  taking  the  taxes  in  the  new  rupees.  That, 
I  think,  would  be  the  method  causing  the  least  friction  and  difiiculty. 
Taking  the  great  source  of  revenue — the  gi'eatest,  the  land  revenue— I 
wimld  announce  that  the  system  is  to  be  to  take  the  land  revenue  in  the 
imperial  rupees  in  place  of  the  old  rupees  in  future;  but  I  would  £Dr  the 
first  year,  while  insisting  on  the  payment  in  the  new  rupees,  make  an 
allowance  of  three  annas  in  the  rupee,  in  the  second  year  of  two  aonas 
in  the  rupee,  in  the  third  year  of  one  anna  in  the  rupee,  and  bring  the 
payment  up  to  payment  in  frill  in  the  imperial  rupees  on  gold  basis — 
that  is,  ISd.  for  each  mj^ee — only  by  a  i^adual  transition  occupying 
four  years. 

2669.  That  would  be  an  immediate  increase  of  taxation  ! — It  would 
not  be  quite  an  immediate  increase  of  taxation,  because,  if  you  allow 
three  annas  on  a  rupee  valued  at  18(2.,  it  brings  it  down  to  less  than 
15d.j  and  that  is  almost  exactly  the  present  price  of  the  rupee;  thus  a 
man  who  is  paying  a  rupee  now  would  pay  an  imperial  rupee,  but  get 
an  allowance  of  three  annas  upon  it.  I  have  worked  that  out  in  my 
figures.  He  would  substantially  pay  what  he  would  have  to  pay  if  he 
paid  in  the  old  rupees  the  first  year;  the  second  year  there  would  be  an 
increase  of  one-sixteenth;  the  third  year  there  would  be  an  increase  of 
one-sixteenth  again,  and  the  fourth  year  he  would  pay  in  the  imperial 
rupees. 

2670-1.  But  would  not  that  necessitate  the  coinage  of  a  very  great 
quantity  of  these  imperial  rupees,  ii*  the  land  tax  is  to  become  payable 
in  them? — It  would,  and  for  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  in 
the  first  instance.    There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  remedy  for  any  difift- 
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culty  of  that  kind  might  be  provided.  One  is,  before  tlie  instalments 
become  due  of  the  laud  tax,  the  times  of  which  are  all  fixed  and  well 
known,  to  require  the  village  messenger  to  be  sent  in  to  take  out  a 
supply  of  the  imperial  rupees  to  each  village  (just  as  now  he  brings  in 
the  old  rupees  under  a  guard  to  the  Talooka  tn^asury),  whence  it  is 
transmitted  to  the  Zilla  treasury),  which  imperial  rupees  in  exchange 
for  old  rupees  should  be  supplied  at  the  rate  of  the  day  as  between 
silver  and  gold.  The  second  method  would  be  to  issue  temporarily  a 
large  number  of  one-rupee  notes.  We  have  already  in  India  an  abun- 
dance of  five-rupee  notes;  but,  in  order  to  make  this  transition  easy,  I 
would  issue  a  large  number  temporarily  of  one-rupee  notes — that  is^ 
one  imperial  rupee  notes — which  chould  easily  be  sent  to  every  village,^. 
and  there  supplied,  at  the  proper  rate  between  silver  and  gold,  to- 
those  who  wished  to  procure  them.  They  would  take  these  up  and. 
pay  revenue  in  them,  and  then  the  one-rupee  notes  could  easily  be  with- 
drawn as  they  came  in  to  government,  they  having  already  in  their 
hand  the  silver  with  which  these  bad  been  purchs^ed. 

2672.  Mr.  GuRRiE.  But  would  it  not  be  to  be  apprehended  that,  if 
you  had  two  kinds  of  rupees  circulating  in  the  country,  the  old  rupee 
would  be  discredited,  and  that  in  the  minds  of  the  natives  of  India  it 
would  lose  a  great  part  of  its  value.  Is  it  desirable  to  disturb,  if  it 
is  not  absolutely  necessary,  the  coin  on  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed, for  60  years  at  least,  to  base  their  transactions! — I  should  say 
it  is  hot  desirable;  it  is  not  at  all  desirable  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

2673.  I  think  you  used  the  analogy  of  half-crowns  and  shillings  in 
England ;  they  cannot  be  made  to  circulate  at  a  fictitious  value  t^They 
are  so  circulating. 

2674.  What  advantage  has  your  scheme  over  making  the  present 
rupee  circulate,  if  its  coinage  were  limited  t — I  thought  I  had  ex- 
plained that.  First  of  all,  there  would  be  a  loss  on  the  whole  mass  of 
existing  rupees,  which,  being  variously  estimated,  is  not,  I  think,  esti- 
mated by  anyone  at  less  than  200,000,0(K){.  sterling  in  India.  The 
government  say:  "We  wiU  take  these  on  a  gold  basis,  and  accept 
every  existing  rupee  which  is  now  worth  1$,  2d.  or  Is.  3d. — we  will  say 
we  will  accept  that  for  ISd.  in  gold."  Why,  there  would  be  a  loss,  of 
course,  of  one  fifth  or  one-sixth  on  the  whole  mass,  be  it  200,000,000^. 
or  300,000,000Z.,  existing  in  India  at  present. 

2675.  But  do  you  think  that  these  rupees  would  nevey  rise  in  value 
it  the  coinage  were  stopped! — ^o. 

2676.  Never t — I  do  not  think  that  they  would  rise  materially;  they 
would  rise  a  little,  but  I  do  not  think  they  would  rise  very  materially, 
because  other  means  would  be  found  if  you  raise  your  rupees  artifi- 
cially; other  means  would  be  found  in  India  very  soon  for  dealing 
either  in  bullion,  which,  of  course,  then  would  circulate  at  a  lower 
value  than  your  artificially  raised  rupees,  or  in  gold,  which,  compared 
with  your  rate,  would  be  more  advantageous  to  deal  in  in  India. 

2677.  Chairman.  You  think  that  a  probable  result  of  stopping  free 
coinage,  and  artificially  raising  the  rupee,  would  be  that  you  would  get 
transactions  carried  out  by  the  transfer  of  bullion  instead  of  coin! — I 
think  you  would  very  largely.  Then  another  effect  of  it  would  be  to 
call  into  play  what  perhaps  is  only  another  phase  of  the  same  state- 
ment about  bullion.  You  would  get  an  enormous  increase  of  circula- 
tion in  British  India  of  the  outlying  states  rupees,  which  they  have  a 
right  to  coin  ad  libitum.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda's 
or  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad's  rupees. 
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2678.  Mr.  Currie.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not  circulate  in 
'British  India  at  present? — Yea,  some  or  other,  all  over. 

2679.  The  evidence  hitherto  before  us  has  been  that  they  have  not?— - 
1  was  going  to  explain  in  what  way.  In  all  the  border  Talookas  and 
Zillas  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  which  march  with  the  Gaekwar's  ter- 
iritory,  it  is  common  knowledge  amongst  the  district  officers  that  the 
Baroda  rupees,  which  are  worth  about  nine  or  ten  per  cent  less  than 
ours,  do  circulate  in  the  market,  and  are  readily  taken  and  passed  at 
that  rate — Baroda  rupees,  Babashahi  rupees.  We  have  endeavored— 
I  think  a  proposition  was  made  again,  when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Government  of  Bombay  a  few  years  ago — ^to  induce  the  Gaekwar  of 
Baroda,  for  the  public  convenience,  to  adopt  our  rupees,  as  a  good 
many  princes  have,  but  he  positively  refased;  he  would  not  entertain 
the  notion.  Again,  the  Kizam  of  Hyderabad  has  his  own  rupees,  and, 
of  course,  the  mass  of  rupees  necessary  for  a  territory  like  the  Nizam's 
is  considerable.  Well,  suppose  you  enhance  the  value  of  your  rupees 
in  India — ^the  Government  rupees — ^in  the  way  we  suppose,  namely, 
by  suppressing  the  mints,  and  allowing  gradual  wear  and  tear  and 
waste  to  raise  those  to  an  artificial  value,  what  are  you  to  do  with  those 
native  princes  who  have  a  right  of  coining?  They  could  coin  and  make 
the  equivalent  profit,  and  to  any  extent;  and,  unless  you  imi)ose  on 
them  your  imperial  prohibition  against  coining  at  all,  your  scheme  de- 
feats itself,  because,  for  every  1  per  cent  that  your  rupees  rise  in  value, 
there  will  be  a  gain  of  1  per  cent  to  them  on  coining,  and  the  difficulty 
there  is  now  in  getting  their  coins  to  circulate  at  a  distance  from  their 
own  territory  will  be  surmounted  by  the  half  per  cent  or  1  per  cent; 
and,  when  it  gets  up  to  5  or  10  per  cent,  why  there  will  be  a  very  large 
profit,  and  their  rupees  will  supersede  our  own  in  our  markets,  contin- 
ually going  to  a  greater  and  greater  distance  from  their  borders. 

2680.  Chairman.  Surely  not,  because  you  say  at  present  there  is  a 
discount  of  9  per  cent  on  a  Kizam  or  a  Baroda  rupee.  Surely  there 
will  be  a  discount  of  19  or  20  per  cent.  It  is  not  proposed  to  force  the 
natives  of  India  to  take  Nizam  or  Gaekwar  rupees  as  legal  tender. 
Clearly  they  would  refuse  to  take  them,  because  they  would  not  be  able 
to  part  with  them  in  exchange  to  anybody  else? — ^Well,  the  answer  to 
that  is  this,  the  discount  of  9  per  cent  which  I  spoke  of  is  the  discount 
arising  from  there  being  9  per  cent  less  silver  in  his  rupee.  It  is  not 
really  a  discount,  in  the  sense  that  they  have  absolutely  equal  values, 
viewed  from  an  impartial  standpoint,  and  yet  the  one  circulates  for  a 
larger  amount  than  the  other;  but  it  is  that  intrinsically  the  quantity 
of  silver  is  between  9  and  10  per  cent  less,  in  the  native  State's  rupees. 

2681.  Mr.  Currie.  But  the  difference  in  value  would  then  be  19  or 
20  per  cent  less,  it  seems  to  me. 

2682.  Chairman.  They  would  still  be  less;  intrinsicallyof  less  value 
by  9  per  centf — ^Yes. 

2083.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  But  who  would  take  them,  unless  he  could  pass 
them  away  to  somebody  elset — He  could. 

2684.  How  so,  more  than  bar  silver! — Coin  has  a  generally  recognised 
value,  and  bullion  has  not.  Bullicm  requires  assaying  and  examination, 
which  ordinary  persons  can  not  give  it.  When  they  see  the  Gaek war's 
impression  on  a  rupee,  they  know  exactly  what  that  rupee  is  worth. 

2685.  Chairman.  And  then  it  is  silver  in  a  small  quantity,  with  ^ 
recognised  value! — Exactly.  Let  us  suppose  a  case:  Fifty  of  your  en- 
hanced rupees,  enhanced  by  the  absence  of  any  fresh  coining,  say,  for 
ten  years,  we  will  suppose  that  they  have  gone  up  20  per  cent,  and  these 
are  tendered  for  something ;  well,  if  we  suppose  the  intrinsic  difference  in 
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the  rival  rupees  to  be  10  per  cent,  that  would  be  65  rupees  of  the  Gaek- 
war;  but,  if  your  50  rupees  have  gone  up,  so  as  to  be  worth  60  rupees, 
on  account  of  your  not  minting  any  more  at  all,  why,  here  is  the  quan- 
tity of  silver  I  want  in  55  rupees,  55  Gaekwar's  rupees.  I  will  take 
them  in  preference  to  your  50,  because,  although  formerly  they  were  of 
less  value,  now  they  are  of  more,  now  there  is  as  much  silver  in  them 
a«  in  your  50  rupees,  which  are  at  a  scarcity  value  of  60  rupees,  I  pre- 
fer these  which  are  not  at  a  scarcity  value. 

2686.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  But  surely  only  if  you  can  pass  them  oflf  to  some- 
body else.  Nobody  takes  a  coin,  does  he,  unless  he  has  the  certainty 
that  he  can  pay  it  away  again  t — No,  but  coin,  except  as  a  token,  ulti- 
mately circulates  at  the  vsdue  of  the  metal  in  it. 

2687.  Mr.  Courtney.  Would  it  be  impossible  to  prohibit  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Nizam's  or  the  Gaekwar's  rupees  !  Not  long  ago  the  circu- 
lation of  Papal  money  was  effectually  stopped  in  France! — Papal  money 
is  not  a  legal  tender  in  France;  some  native  rupees  are  in  India. 

2G88.  Nor,  under  this  scheme,  would  the  Gaekwar's  or  the  Nizam's 
rui)ee8  be  sot — ^They  would  not  be  legal  tender.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  particular  case  you  put,  but  the  circulation  of  Papal  money  in 
France,  at  its  intrinsic  value,  by  agreement  between  the  parties,  I  sup- 
pose, was  not  prohibited. 

2689.  No  doubt  it  could  always  be  sold  as  bullion ;  but,  at  a  time 
when  the  silver  lire  of  Italy  and  the  franco  of  Belgium  were  freely  cir- 
culated and  received  in  France  like  French  francs.  Papal  coinage  was 
stopped,  and,  if  you  had  any  one  of  them  in  your  pocket,  you  would 
find  it  difficult  to  pass  it;  nobody  would  take  it! — Yes,  it  is  possible 
that  some  difficulty  might  be  put  in  the  way  by  arrangements  of  that 
sort,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  be  effectual  in  India.  I  think 
that,  if  you  have  got  your  Government  silver  raised  to  anything  like  a 
considerable  premium  beyond  its  intrinsic  value,  the  people  would  take 
the  silver  of  the  Nizam,  or  they  would  take  the  silver  of  the  Gaekwar, 
for  their  goods,  which  they  could  get  at  20  per  cent  less,  rather  than 
our  silver,  for  which  they  would  have  to  give  20  per  cent  more  in  goods. 

2690.  Mr.  GuBRiE.  But  the  state  would  not  take  it,  would  it;  the 
Government  would  not  accept  these  rupees! — ^No,  they  would  not. 

2691.  And  when  the  public  found  that  out,  would  they  not  very  soon 
decline  them  then! — No,  they  would  prefer  paying  the  Government  in 
their  enhanced  rupees,  and  carrying  on  their  own  transactions  in  silver 
at  a  lower  value. 

2692.  Mr.  Courtney.  We  have  had  a  more  recent  case  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  prohibition.  Not  long  ago  there  was  an  abundance  of  French 
copper  coin  in  circulation  in  London! — Yes. 

2693.  Now  there  is  none! — ^That  had  no  intrinsic  value,  or  a  low 
intrinsic  value. 

2694.  That  is  not  the  point;  the  question  is  whether  by  force  of  a 
decree  you  can  prevent  the  coming  in  of  a  coin  from  the  Nizam's  and 
Gaekwar's  territories,  which  in  weight,  size,  and  appearance,  is  identi- 
cal with  your  own  coin! — ^Although  you  think  it  is  not  the  point,  I 
think  it  is  the  i)oint,  or  at  any  rate  it  is  a  portion  of  it,  for  this  reason, 
that,  if  your  French  money  had  had  an  intrinsic  value  above  the  En- 
glish money — I  do  not  mean  above  our  mere  copper  tokens,  but  if  it 
had  been  worth  in  gold  more  than  it  was  circulating  for  with  us,  your 
prohibition  of  accepting  it  would  have  been  ineffectual,  but  as  it  was 
a  mere  token  and  no  one  had  to  gain  anything  by  transgressing  the 
order,  by  taking  it,  why  it  naturally  disappeared.  But,  suppose  you 
prohibited  the  use  in  England  of  French  20-franc  pieces — ^you  prohibited 
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the  introduction  of  tliem — and  your  own  sovereigns,  on  account  of  a 
restriction  in  minting,  were  circulating  at  a  premium  as  against  goods 
for  internal  commerce  in  England  of  5  per  cent,  do  you  think  your  pro- 
hibition of  the  introduction  of  French  coins  would  be  effectual!  It 
would  not,  because,  either  in  shape  of  bullion  or  coins,  they  would  still 
be  introduced  as  being  more  convenient,  and  people  would  prefer  to 
take  25  francs  in  French  gold  to  2n  francs  in  English  gold,  if  the  Eng- 
lish gold  had  to  purchase  things  at  a  discount,  itself  being  at  a  pre- 
mium. 

2095.  Mr.  CtJRRiE.  How  do  you  account  for  this  fact,  which  is  of 
daily  occurrence  in  Prance — a  flve-franc  piece  bearing  the  stamp  of  any 
member  of  the  Latin  Union  circulates  as  a  fourth  part  of  a  napoleon, 
but  a  South  American  piece,  with  which  one  is  often  planted  at  a 
restaurant,  is  only  worth  fr.  3.60.  That  is  a  fact  within  the  knowledge 
of  every  money-changer  in  Paris.  How  would  you  account  for  tbatt 
It  is  exactly  the  same  weight,  and  exactly  the  same  apx)earance,  except 
that  the  statnp  is  different! — Well,  of  course,  the  silver  franc  in  France 
may  be  considered  to  pass  at  present  at  somewhat  of  a  premium,  and 
they  do  exchange  francs  under  pressure  lor  gold  itself  in  France. 

2096.  Who  does!— The  Bank  of  Prance. 

2697.  No! — ^For  a  small  commission  you  could  get  gold  at  the  Bank 
of  France. 

2G98.  You  may  get  anything,  but  there  is  no  such  obligation! — 'Soj 
there  is  not  a  legal  obligation. 

2699.  The  power  that  the  Bank  of  Prance  has  is  to  pay  either  in 
silver  or  in  gold! — That  is  so;  and  gold,  though  a  legal  tender,  cannot 
be  demanded.  But,  however,  it  might  be  as  between  the  American 
dollar  and  the  French  five-franc  piece.  I  feel  quite  satisfied,  from  what 
I  have  seen  myself  of  the  circulation  of  the  native  coins  in  India,  that, 
if  you  raise  your  own  rupees  to  a  premium,  you  must  accompany  that 
with  a  prohibition  of  coining  on  the  part  of  the  native  princes. 

2700.  Chairman.  Have  you  had  personal  experience  of  the  circu- 
lation of  these  native  coins  in  British  dominions! — Yes,  very  large,  but 
not  at  a  great  distance  from  the  States. 

2701.  Mr.  Courtney.  Along  theborder  ! — Along  the  border  Talookas. 

2702.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  what  is  the  total  coin- 
age of  the  Gaekwar  or  the  Nizam! — No,  I  have  not:  the  amount  is 
small  now.  While  his  coins  circulate  in  our  territory,  1  must  add  that 
our  coins  circulate  in  his  territory  along  the  border  to  a  still  larger 
amount;  but,  if  you  take  a  state  which  is  not  Baroda  and  which  is  not 
British  territory — take  Eajpeepla,  a  dependent  state — there  both  coins 
circulate  together,  and  accounts  are  still  kept  in  what  are  called  the 
Baroda  rupees.  And  in  a  state  like  Cambay,  which  also  can  coin  its 
own  ru])ees,  they  have  a  mint  there,  and  their  coins  circulate  outside 
their  territory,  but  not  to  a  large  extent. 

2703.  Lieut.  General  Strachey,  Is  not  the  explanation  of  the  circu- 
lation along  the  border  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  among  these  vil- 
lages which  lie  along  the  border,  if  you  receive  the  foreign  rupee,  you 
<5an  also  pay  it  back  again,  in  the  same  way  that  the  foreigner  wUl  take 
the  British-Indian  rupee  because  he  knows  he  can  pay  it  back  again! 
It  is  the  old  storv  that  the  value  of  the  money  really  to  the  world  de- 
pends upon  the  fact  that  you  can  pay  back  what  you  receive! — Well, 
I  take  it  that  that  is  the  reason  why  the  precious  metals  circulate  at 
all  5  if  you  could  not  get  anything  back  for  them,  no  one  would  take 
them ;  they  have  no  Bi3e  generally  of  their  own,  at  least  when  converted 
into  money. 
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2704.  Chairman.  I  understand  you  are  not  speaking  of  the  present 
state  of  things:  your  apprehension  is  this,  that,  if  the  Indian  mints 
were  closed  and  coinage  ceased  so  that  the  rupee  were  gradually  raised 
in  value,  and  these  native  mints  were  opened  and  silver  largely  fell, 
they  might  coin  their  rupees  even  to  be  of  such  intrinsic  value  as  the 
Indian  rui>ee,  and  then  make  a  profitable  thing  of  it  and  get  them  into 
circulation! — ^But  whether  they  raised  their  rupees  to  the  intrinsic 
value  ot  the  Indian  rupee  or  not,  would,  I  think,  be  immaterial. 

2705.  You  mean  because  of  the  knowledge  or  the  relative  value  t — 
Snppose  they  were  worth  half  as  much,  the  knowledge  of  the  relative 
value  of  these  rupees  is  dilttused  far  and  wide,  and,  if  you  have  one 
hundred  Babashahi  rupees  even  in  Bombay,  which  is  a  good  way  oft 
from  the  Barod^  territory,  the  only  sum  you  have  to  pay  for  getting 
them  changed  into  the  imperial — the  present  imperial  rupees — is  the  ex- 
change between  the  two  places,  which  is  the  cost  of  transit;  there  is  no 
difficulty  about  it.  But,  if  you  come  to  Ahmedabad,  the  chances  are 
that  there  there  will  be  no  difficulty  at  all,  any  ftowkar  will  take  them, 
because  they  are  universally  known,  that  being  at  a  distance  perhaps 
ot  30  or  40  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Gaekwar  territories. 
But  put  It  premium  on  these  by  enhancing  the  value  of  silver  in  otir  ru- 
pees to  10  per  cent  or  20  per  cent,  and  of  course  you  give  a  strong  stim- 
ulus to  the  use  of  these  rupees.  If  you  sell  goods  for  British  rupees, 
you  get  20  per  cent  less  than  their  proper  value  in  silver:  if  yofi  sell 
them  for  the  Gaekwar  rupees,  you  get  their  whole  value  in  silver,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimation  of  the  people. 

2706.  There  would  need  to  be  a  very  considerable  expansion,  I  sup- 
pose, of  the  minting  capacity  in  either  Baroda  or  Hyderabad,  to  bring 
about  such  a  state  of  things? — ^Yes,  it  would  be  a  gradual  process,  but 
manufacturing  facilities  increase  very  rapidly  when  there  is  a  large 

Erofittobegot  Butallowmeto  say,  that  this  is  only  aninstance,  Ithink, 
y  which  the  silver,  as  such,  would  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  your 
coined  rupees,  if  your  coined  rupees  go  up  to  any  extraordinary  rate — 
a  very  small  artificial  increase  created  in  that  way  would  lead  to  sub- 
stitutes for  them  in  India,  for  in  all  matters  of  that  kind  the  Indian 
sowkars  are  particularly  skilful.  They  are  particularly  skilful  in  all 
matters  of  determining  the  relative  position  of  bullion  and  silver  coin, 
because  silver  is  melted  down  perpetually,  and  the  relations  also  of  the 
native  coinages  to  our  own  are  a  matter  which  is  familiar  to  every 
sowkar  in  India.  I  think  not  only  would  the  native  states,  unless  they 
are  put  under  prohibition,  sell  their  rupees  at  a  small  premium  and 
supersede  ours,  but  you  would  have  bullion  introduced,  and  made  avail- 
able by  the  ingenuity  and  the  skill  of  the  native  sowkars;  and  traders 
in  India  are  quite  equal  to  this,  that,  if  they  found  your  rupee  circulat- 
ing at  a  large  premium,  means  would  be  found  to  carry  on  the  business 
in  silver  instead  of  our  rupee,  as  sycee  silver  is  used  in  China. 

2707.  But  would  not  the  same  thing  result  to  your  imperial  rupees, if 
silver  fell  much — ^namely,  that  they  might  be  displaced  by  the  native 
state  rupees? — ^No. 

2708.  Why? — Because  they  would  always  rest,  as  our  shillinffs  and 
crowns  do,  on  a  gold  basis.  The  only  alarm  I  should  feel  would  be  that 
of  counterfeiting;  but  we  find  that,  by  good  arrangements,  counterfeit- 
ing goes  on  to  a  very  small  extent,  and,  moreover,  for  a  series  of  years 
I  would  still  allow  transactions  to  be  carried  on  at  the  option  of  the 
parties  in  the  old  rupees. 

2709.  Mr.  OUBBis.  At  the  same  value? — ^No,  no;  in  the  rupees  at 
their  market  value,  rupee  for  rupee. 
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2710.  But  I  understand  you  would  stop  coinage! — I  would  not  stop 
coinage  yet.  I  would  allow  the  business  to  go  on  as  long  as  the  people 
liked,  or  at  least  for  a  term  of  years,  in  the  old  rupees,  side  by  side  with 
the  new,  at  the  option  of  the  parties. 

2711.  Chairman.  Would  not  that  be  likely  to  cause  a  good  deal  of 
confusion,  to  have  two  sets  of  rupees,  in  both  of  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  accounts  would  have  to  be  kept! — I  think  the  effect  would  be 
that  there  would  be  a  slight  and  gentle  pressure  on  the  community 
generally,  such  that  there  would  be  very  soon  a  transfer  of  nearly  all 
accounts  into  the  imperial  rupees,  for  two  reasons.  First,  that  Govern- 
ment would  so  keep  its  accounts,  and  there  would  be  a  continued  neces- 
sity for  adjusting  old  rupee  accounts  to  the  new  accounts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  imperial  rupees;  and,  secondly,  that  every  one  would 
feel  very  soon  that  steadiness  of  value  required  accounts  to  be  kept  and 
engagements  to  be  made  on  this  gold  basis  which  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Government. 

2712.  Mr.  Courtney.  I  do  not  quite  follow  your  argument  in  say- 
ing that,  if  we  attempted  to  give  artificial  value  to  the  present  rupee, 
we  should  not  only  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  the  Gaekwar's  rupees 
coming  in,  and  the  Gaekwar  making  a  profit  at  our  expense,  but  we 
should  also  be  exposed  to  bullion  coming  into  circulation! — Yes. 

2713.  How  could  bullion  come  into  circulation,  except  as  a  conmiod- 
ity,  wliich  would  be  of  less  value  than  the  artificial  rupee,  weight  for 
weight? — Yes,  it  would.  A  man  has  his  ten  bales  of  cotton  to  sell,  and 
I)erhaps  he  trades  on  the  border  line.  He  trades  with  native  States, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  our  cotton  does  come  out  of  States  hke  Baroda 
and  others  of  that  kind;  he  is  a  trader  living,  we  will  say,  on  the  bor- 
der or  near  the  borders  of  the  Gaekwar  territory,  and  he  wants  to  sell 
five  bales  of  cotton.  If  he  sells  them  for  our  rupees,  he  gets  less  value 
in  silver  for  his  five  bales  of  cotton  than  they  are  really  worth. 

2714.  He  gets  less  weight  in  silver! — Yes.  Well,  instead  of  taking 
our  rupees  at  an  artificial  value,  he  can  get  silver  certified  by  a  sowkar 
in  whom  he  has  confidence,  giving  a  full  value;  he  gains  10  per  cent, 
over  our  rupees  by  that,  supposing  the  process  has  been  successful  in 
enhancing  our  rupees. 

2715.  Not  necessarily,  if  you  carry  out  the  complete  hypothesis.  Our 
rupee  is  of  an  artificial  value,  having  relation  to  a  certain  weight  of 
gold,  and  you  might  get  your  coined  rupees  through  the  medium  of 
gold  transferred  into  its  equivalent  value  in  bullion,  that  is,  into  an 
additional  weight  of  silver  bullion! — I  do  not  quite  follow  that. 

2716.  Under  the  hypothesis,  the  artificially  enhanced  rupee  would  be 
worth  more  than  its  weight  in  silver! — Circulating  in  our  territory,  be- 
cause we  could  give  it  an  artificial  value,  and  that  is  the  point;  I  was 
coming  to  that.  The  seller  of  the  five  bales  of  cotton  gets  tendered  to 
him  our  rupees,  which  by  the  hypothesis  are  circulated  at  the  artificially 
enhanced  value:  well,  instead  of  that,  he  gets  the  real  value  of  these 
five  bales  tendered  to  him  in  silver — he  naturally,  if  he  can  make  use 
of  the  silver,  will  take  the  silver  rather  than  the  rupees. 

2717.  Not  if  he  can  get  the  rupees  easily  changed  into  that  same 
weight  of  silver.  You  are  thinking  of  the  circulation  and  the  con- 
duct of  business  within  our  own  territory! — Yes;  well,  but  let  us  carry 
it  out  on  my  view  of  the  subject.  First,  he  takes  the  silver  and  he  car- 
ries that  silver  into  the  Gaekwar's  territory  or  the  Nizam^s  territory, 
and  here  it  is  coined  into  rupees  which  are  immediately  available, 
and  are  available  at  10  per  cent  more  than  our  rupees  for  purchasing 
more  cotton,  which  he  can  sell  again. 
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2718.  That  is  coming  back  to  the  process  that  we  would  be  exposed 
to  the  dan^xer  of  having  rupees  which  are  not  false,  but  rupees  coined 
to  the  profit  of  a  native  potentate,  brought  into  circulation  in  our  do- 
miuionsT — ^Well,  now  I  will  go  a  step  further,  what  is  the  effect  of  coin- 
ing in  the  Gaekwar's  territory  or  the  Nizam's  territory!  It  is  merely  to 
put  a  certain  stamp  of  fineness  on  the  silver.  K  people  are  once  satis- 
fied of  this  fineness  and  this  weight  of  silver  in  other  ways,  no  matter 
how  it  may  be,  this  silver  will  circulate  for  its  real  value  in  preference 
to  the  artificially  raised  rupees;  and  I  think  that  means  will  be  found 
before  long,  if  the  difference  is  very  great,  to  circulate  silver  in  that 
way,  and  so  prevent  the  operation  of  enhancing  the  value  of  rupees  to 
any  large  extent  from  succeeding.  The  Germans  now  coin  rupees  for 
East  Africa  just  like  our  own,  and  as  to  these  no  doubt  would  be  felt. 

2719.  You  see  you  put  before  us  an  elaborate  plan  for  setting  up  a 
new  and  different  rupee,  involving  a  modification  of  the  land  revenue 
and  many  other  things  which  would  be  extremely  inconvenient? — Yes. 

2720.  And  the  lord  chancellor  asked  you  what  is  the  advantage  of 
this  substitution  of  the  irai)erial  rupee,  for  the  plan  of  restricting  the 
coinage  of  the  present  rupee  and  taking  that  present  rupee  at  Is.  3d. 
or  Is.  4(2.,  instead  of  the  imperial  rupee  at  Is.  6d.;  and  then  all  things 
would  go  on  in  future  as  under  your  scheme  they  would  go  on  under 
the  imperial  rupee.  I  understood  you  to  give  two  reasons  against  that; 
first,  that  we  should  be  burdened  with  the  necessity  of  accepting  the 
existing  stock  of  rupees! — Tes. 

2721.  At  the  corresponding  value  in  gold! — Yes. 

2722.  And  next,  that  we  should  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  the  neigh- 
boring potentates  flooding  our  circulation  with  their  rupees! — Yes,  or 
of  other  means  being  found  to  carry  on  transactions  in  good  silver. 

2723.  I  am  not  sure  that  you  proved  the  last,  but  I  accept  these. 
Have  you  any  other  reasons  besides  those  three! — ^Well,  those  are  the 
reasons  which  would  make  the  attempt  to  circulate  our  own  rupees  at 
a  gradually  enhanced  value  ineffective. 

2724.  Mr.  CxjRRiE.  Are  those  difficulties  found  in  France,  where 
there  is  an  approximate  amount  in  francs  equal  to  the  estimated  total 
rupee  currency,  which  has  been  estimated  at  200,000,000i.  sterling; 
does  that  difficulty  arise,  and  are  transactions  settled  there  either  in 
the  coins  of  neighboring  countries  or  in  silver  bullion! — I  do  not  think 
that  they  are  in  France  settled  in  the  coins  of  other  countries,  except 
wholesale  transactions,  which  I  suppose  are  carried  on  considerably  in 
gold.  I  think  wholesale  transactions  between  France  and  other  coun- 
tries are  settled  in  gold. 

2725.  It  is  not  the  case,  is  it,  that  the  effect  in  France  of  giving  an 
artificial  value  to  silver  francs  has  been  to  induce  the  settlement  ot 
transactions  in  silver  bullion! — But  I  am  not  sure  that,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent x>oint,  the  effect  has  been  to  give  an  artificial  value  to  francs  to 
any  large  extent,  as  francs  are  really  now  computed,  i.  e.j  as  represent- 
ing gold. 

2726.  But  surely  it  is  valued  at  15J  to  1,  whereas  the  true  proi)or- 
tion  is  24! — ^Not  unless  it  is  freely  interchangeable. 

2727.  Chairman.  Your  x>oint  is  that,  on  payment  of  a  small  pre- 
mium, you  can  get  gold,  or  the  people  believe  they  can  get  it,  or  rely 
upon  getting  it,  if  they  want  it  in  exchange  for  these  francs! — ^Yes,  so 
far  as  they  need  change. 

2728.  And  that  is  what  protects  them! — ^That  is  what  keeps  the  stock 
of  gold  and  the  stock  of  silver  &irly  equivalent,  the  demand  for  ex- 
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cliniige  being  limited  and  silver  exchangeable  on  certain  terms  for 

gnld. 

2729.  Mr.  COURTNEY.  Kow,  taking  your  two  diflSculties,  if  the  rupee, 
the  ai-tificial  rupee,  were  started  at  no  very  great  difference  firom  its 
present  intrinsic  value,  and  the  mints  were  closed  to  silver,  would  the 
burden  thrown  upon  the  Indian  Government  of  taking  the  existing 
silver  currency  be  formidable,  having  regard  to  the  experience  o( 
France? — Well,  a  great  deal  depends  on  what  silver  goes  to.  If  Silver 
largely  goes  down  and  they  get  only  rupees  to  which  they  are  entitled 
at  present,  of  course  the  burden  of  making  their  home  remittances  will 
increase  year  by  year. 

2730.  You  stop  the  coinage  of  rupees;  you  have  free  coinage  of 
gold,  which  was  yottr  own  hypothesis;  and  you  think  then  the  burden 
of  accepting  those  rupeess  which  are  in  circulation  at  an  enhanced 
value,  though  at  an  enhanced  value  not  at  first  very  dififerentfrom  their 
intrinsic  value,  would  be  so  serious  as  to  require  the  adoption  of  your 
alternative  scheme? — I  think  so.  Suppose  the  Government  of  India 
does  cease  coining,  that  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  value  of  its  ru- 
pees outside  its  own  country^  and  the  home  remittances  will  have  to  be 
bought  in  rupees,  not  at  their  enhanced  value  in  India,  but  at  their  in- 
trinsic value  in  the  market  of  the  world  in  relation  to  gold. 

2731.  That  would  apply  also,  would  it  not,  to  your  imperial  rupee?— 

1^0. 

2732.  Not  the  same  argument? — ^No,  it  would  not. 

2733.  Because  the  stock  of  your  imperial  rupees  would  not  be  in  cir- 
culation?— According  to  my  plan,  you  put  your  imperial  rupees  on  a 
gold  basis,  and  your  silver  rupees,  although  legal  tender  to  any  amount 
in  India,  would  be  tokens;  they  would  not  circulate  outside  India,  and 
you  would  not  purchase  your  home  remittances  in  them,  but  you  would 
purchase  your  home  remittances  in  gold  or  in  silver  equivalent  to  gold, 
the  basis  being  gold. 

2734.  Chairman.  Is  that  because  you  make  your  imperial  rupee  ex- 
changeable against  gold,  that  is  to  say,  you  can  get  gold  for  it  ? — You  can 
get  gold.or  an  equivalent  amount  of  silver,  at  the  exchange  of  the  day. 

2735.  Mr.  Courtney.  But  thatis  the  other  hypothesis;  you  expressly 
raise  the  danger  of  the  necessity  the  Government  would  be  under  of 
accepting  the  arbitrary  rupee  in  exchange  for  gold? — I  do  not  quite 
follow  that. 

2730.  Yon  cannot  create  that  as  a  danger  and  then  say  it  does  not 
exist? — 1  do  not  quite  follow  that. 

2737.  The  alternative  scheme  against  which  you  put  your  scheme  is 
that  of  stopping  the  coinage  of  rupees? — ^Yes. 

2738.  Accepting  the  rupee  at  a  certain  fixed  relation  to  gold? — Is 
that  the  alternative? 

2739.  Yes,  as  I  understand  it,  that  is  what  you  put  before  us  and 
that  is  what  I  put  to  you? — I  confess  that  is  new  to  me  as  a  scheme 
that  the  Government  of  India  has  contemplated  at  all. 

2740.  That  is  the  proposal  of  the  Currency  Association:  that  is  one 
of  the  schemes  that  were  before  us,  and  the  principle  is  independent  of 
ISd,  or  Wd.  or  whatever  you  like? — If  one  were  to  take  It.  4d.,  15  ru- 
pees would  be  equivalent  to  IL,  and  you  would  then  define  your  rupee 
I  suppose  as  one-fifteenth  of  1^.;  that  is  a  conceivable  thing. 

2741.  Does  not  that  avoid  all  the  necessity  of  a  new  coinage,  of  the 
transformation  of  the  land  revenue,  and  everything  else? — Well,  there 
are  two  or  three  things  to  be  said  about  that.  I  have  considered  the 
thing  from  that  point  of  view,  and  first  of  all,  if  you  say  that  you  tak#» 
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it  at  cme-twelfth  of  II.,  that  does  not  make  it  one-twelfth  of  11.  in  any 
way.  It  would  be  less  than  one-twelfth.  Suppose  we  take,  instep  of 
1».  M»y  1«.  Sd.]  if  yonr  rupee  becomes  intrinsieally  worth  loss  than  one- 
twelfth  of  1?.,  no  matter  how  many  of  them  you  receive,  all  your  home 
remittances  would  have  to  be  made  by  purchasing  gold;  that  is  what 
it  practically  comes  to,  not  at  one-twelfth  of  a  £  for  each  rupee,  but 
whatever  the  market  price  might  be;  and  supposing  the  rupee  falls  to 
one  shilling,  one-twentieth  of  a  £y  you  would  have  to  give  20  rupees 
for  every  £  that  you  remitted  to  England. 

2742.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  How  do  you  prove  that  flactt — At  present  the  way 
of  obtaining  gold  in  England  is  by  selling  bills  for  rupees,  is  it  not! — 
Yes. 

2743.  You  would  still,  I  presume,  sell  bills  for  rupees  t — Sell  blDs. 

2744.  And  the  only  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  would 
be  to  deliver  to  the  buyer  rupees;  then  how  do  you  say  it  would  be 
in  silvei*  and  not  in  rupees  t — Well,  the  process  which  takes  place 
is  this:  a  man  exports  goods  to  England  and  he  gets  a  bill  on  England, 
say  for  500Z.;  he  goes  to  a  banker  in  Bombay  or  Calcutta  and  he  sells 
his  bill  on  England  for  rupees  at  the  rate  of  exchange  of  the  day,  and 
with  those  rupees  he  goes  and  pays  the  native  trader  with  whom  he 
has  already  made  a  bargain  in  rupees  for  the  goods  he  has  bought,  and 
so  you  get  silver  translated  into  gold  at  the  rate  of  the  day;  that  is  the 
method  of  business^  but  unfavorable  exchange  is  a  premium  on  ex- 
portation, viewed  from  that  standpoint,  and  the  more  mi)ees  there  are 
the  more  you  get  at  equal  prices  for  your  gold  note  in  gcH>ds. 

2745.  Mr.  Courtney.  Are  you  following  that  up  under  the  trans- 
formed condition  or  under  the  existing  condition  of  things? — I  was  re- 
plying to  the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  who  spoke  just  now. 

2746.  Mr.  CuRRiB.  You  stated,  I  think,  did  you  not,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India,  or  its  representatives  in  England,  in  selling  council 
bills,  would  not  get  rupees  of  the  limited  kind,  but  would  have  to  fix 
the  exchange  in  silver;  I  asked  you  how  you  proved  that,  and  I  fail  to 
see  itt — Well,  it  is  necessary  to  go  a  little  more  into  the  detail  of  the 
transaction.  The  Government  of  India  wants  money  here,  say  lOOL, 
and  its  bill  is  bought  by  a  merchant  or  a  banker  here.  That  is  what 
takes  place,  and  the  merchant  or  banker  here  will  give  lOOi.  for  so 
many  rupees  to  be  got  in  India.  But  the  rupees  to  be  got  in  India  are 
really  translated  into  goods,  and  the  gold  price  of  the  goods  in  India 
depends  not  on  what  rupees  are  there;  it  depends  on  what  can  be  got 
for  the  goofis  in  gold  in  England;  and  the  banker  or  trader  gives  his 
1001.  here  for  what,  when  it  is  turned  into  goods  there,  will  produce 
him,  say  105J.,  some  profit,  whatever  it  may  be;  and,  no  matter  what 
your  rate  of  rupees  may  be  in  India,  things  are  made  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  this,  that,  when  the  goods  which  he  gets  for  his  bill  there 
come  back,  they  are  translated  again  into  gold,  and  he  gets  his  5^., 
and  that  ratio  does  not  depend  on  what  you  artificially  raise  your 
rupees  to  in  India.  Of  course,  if  you  artificially  raise  them,  the  rupee 
prices  will  fall  accordingly;  the  price  in  your  rupees  will  adapt  itself 
exactly  to  the  exchange. 

2747.  Lieut.  Gen.  Straohby.  But  does  not  what  is  described  as 
giving  an  artificial  value  to  the  existing  rupee  simply  imply  that  in 
the  future  the  rupee  can  not  be  procured  in  India;  I  mean  no  additional 
rupee,  excepting  at  the  cost  of  whatever  is  fixed  as  the  artificial  equiv- 
alent to  gold,  exactly  in  the  same  way  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
give  that  equivalent  in  gold  for  the  creation  of  your  proposed  imperial 
rupee;  I  see  no  diftereneet^-Welly  what  I  think  is  that,  whatever  you 
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raise  yonr  rupees  to  artificially  in  India  in  that  way,  supposing  they 
are  not  on  a  gold  basis 

2748.  Mr.  GouBTNEY.  That  is  the  hypothesis!— That  it  is  on  a  gold 
basis  t 

2749.  Lieut  Gen.  Stbaohby.  That  is  the  hypothesis,  quite  sot- 
That  you  make  your  rupee  equivalent  to  15d.  in  gold ;  well,  then,  of 
course,  that  comes,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  what  I  have  proposed,  the 
difference  being  substantially  between  ISd.  and  15A,  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  you  saddle  yourself  at  Wd.  or  16d.,  whatever  it  may  be, 
apiece,  with  ail  the  rupees  which  are  now  in  India. 

2750.  Mr.  OuBRiE.  Who  saddles  himself !— The  (Jovemment. 

2751.  Are  they  the  i)ossessors  of  all  the  rupees! — ^No;  but  they  come 
in  to  them,  and  they  are  bound  to  accept  them  at  that  value. 

2752.  Mr.  Courtney.  They  are  bound  to  accept  them!— Whereas 
according  to  my  scheme  they  would  not  receive  them  at  that  value^ 
they  would  receive  a  higher  value,  because  they  would  issue  their  im- 
perial rupees  in  exchange  for  gold  at  a  higher  rate  by  degrees. 

2753.  Lieut.  Gen.  Stbachey.  But  when  you  say  that  the  Gov- 
ernmeut  would  be  liable  are  you  not  assuming  that  the  Government 
would  be  bound  to  give  gold  in  exchange  for  rui>ee8  on  demand! — 
Gold,  or  else  silver  at  the  exchange  of  the  day. 

2754.  No,  I  mean  gold! — Gold  or  silver  at  the  exchange  of  the  day, 
seeing  that  the  revenue  would  be  paid  in  rupees  valued  at  a  fixed  gold 
price. 

2755.  I  ask,  is  not  your  assumption  that  the  Government  should  be 
compelled  to  give  gold  coin  in  exchange! — ^No,  not  necessarily. 

2756.  Of  course  giving  silver  coin  in  exchange  for  silver  coin  means 
nothing  ! — ^Yes,  it  does,  according  to  the  basis. 

2757.  Chairman.  Is  not  your  scheme  based  on  the  assumption  that 
there  will  be  no  further  fall  in  silver  ! — No,  it  anticipates  a  forther  falL 

2758.  Supposing  there  is  a  further  fall,  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  present  rupee  and  the  imperial  rupee,  will  not  the  bottom 
be  knocked  out  of  your  scheme;  you  will  have  the  same  thing  over 
again;  you  will  have  what  you  seek  to  avoid,  a  mxpee  with  a  fictitious 
value  ! — No,  I  look  for  a  rupee  circulating  in  India  at  a  fictitious  value. 
That  is  part  of  my  scheme,  silver  tokens  doing  all  the  work,  but  rest- 
ing on  a  basis  of  gold. 

2759.  Mr.  Courtney.  What  I  understand  you  to  put  forward  as 
the  difference  between  the  scheme  now  suggested  to  you  and  your  own 
is  this,  that  under  the  scheme  now  suggest^  to  you  the  Government 
would  have  to  face  the  fact  of  250,000,000i.,  or  whatever  it  is,  being  in 
circulation  in  silver,  and  it  is  going  to  accept  that  in  all  its  receipts 
transformed  into  a  fixed  relation  to  gold  ! — Yes,  quite  so. 

2760.  Then  it  becomes  a  matter  of  convenience  whether  that  is  a  real 
risk  so  formidable  that  you  prefer,  instead  of  &cing  it,  to  have  a  new 
coinage  of  rupees,  a  new  land  settlement,  and  all  the  other  changes 
which  are  involved  in  your  plan  ! — Just  so. 

2761.  Lieut.-General  Stbachey.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  risk;  I 
fail  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  risk  that  the  Government  has  in 
giving  the  artificial  value  to  this  180,000,000^.  or  200,000,0002.  of  exist- 
ing rupees. 

2762.  Mr.  Courtney.  The  artificial  value  being  not  very  much  above 
the  real  value. 

2763.  Lieut.-General  Straohey.  I  asked,  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
risk! — ^The  enhancement  of  60  or  100  per  cent,  let  us  suppose — so 
that  your  rux>ee8  being  worth  10^.,  you  say  they  shall  be  worth  20d. 
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2764.  But  this  docs  not  explain  what  is  the  nature  of  the  risk! — The 
nature  of  the  risk  is  this,  that  Government  takes  a  large  quantity  of 
rui>ee8  as  worth  20d.  each^  and  has  either  to  keep  them,  or  else  to  use 
them  to  pay  its  home  remittances  practically  at  lOd,  each,  and  it  loses 
half  on  every  rupee  it  takes  and  uses  in  that  way.  That  is  the  great 
difficulty,  and  that  is  the  source  of  all  the  difficulty  there  is  now. 

2765.  Mr.  Courtney.  What  is  really  wanted  is  such  a  transforma- 
tion as  shall  secure  that  a  certain  number  of  rupees  brought  in  to  you 
as  land  revenue  shall  be  readily  changed  into  a  certain  number  of 
pounds,  to  be  paid  in  London? — Of  course  that  is  the  great  point. 

2765a.  That  is  what  you  want. — Yes. 

2766.  Chairman.  Apart  from  the  trade  difficulties  which  arise  from 
the  fluctuating  exchange,  the  sole  difficulty  is  the  necessity  of  settling 
in  this  country  a  large  payment  in  gold! — ^Those  are  the  great  diffi- 
culties. 

2767.  Apart  from  the  effect  produced  upon  the  officials  of  the  Gt)v- 
emment  who  have  to  remit  homet — Yes,  the  great  difficulty  is  to 
provide,  out  of  the  revenue  received  by  the  Government  of  India  in 
India,  large  remittances  in  gold  to  come  to  this  country,  the  cost,  as 
we  see,  rising  to  an  enormous  amount  year  by  year,  and  tending  to 
grow  greater. 

276«.  Mr.  Courtney.  And  you  admit  in  principle  that  that  could 
be  met  (looking  forward  some  50  years)  by  a  circulation  of  rupees  hav- 
ing a  nominal  value  in  relation  to  fixed  quantities  of  gold t— Just  so; 
yes,  certainly, 

2769.  But  you  object  to  adopting  it  now  with  respect  to  the  present 
rupees,  because  of  the  burden  consequent  upon  facing  the  existing 
stock  of  rupees! — ^That  is  the  chief  reason,  yes.  There  are  some  minor 
difficulties  to  which  I  have  referred  some  while  ago. 

2770.  The  minting  of  the  border  princes! — Yes,  and  the  iwssible  in- 
troduction of  a  system  of  carrying  on  transactions  in  silver  bullion,  and 
also  in  gold  bullion,  like  sycee. 

2771.  That  must  be  attached  to  your  plan  as  well  as  to  the  others! — 
It  would  be  needless  in  my  plan,  because  every  token  would  represent 
a  certain  quantity  of  gold,  and  no  more  would  be  issued  than  would  be 
requisite. 

2772.  Chairman.  Your  point,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  your  imperial 
rupee  would  represent  so  much  gold  because  you  could  get  so  much 
gold  as  against  it! — Yes,  of  course;  it  is  a  silver  note. 

2773.  That,  if  you  were  to  undertake  to  give  gold  at  a  certain  rate 
against  the  whole  of  the  existing  silver  in  India,  that  would  be  a  very 
bigoi)eration  indeed;  but  if  you  were  to  undertake  to  give  gold  against 
your  imperial  rupees  in  the  first  instance,  that  would  not  be  a  very  big 
operation,  and  would  only  get  bigger  by  degrees! — Just  so,  yes;  and, 
if  you  undertake  to  give  gold  at  the  present  price  against  250,000,OOOL 
worth  of  silver,  and  it  goes  down  25  per  cent,  of  course  you  are  landed 
in  a  cost  of  62,000,0002.  sterling. 

2774.  Mr.  Courtney.  If  you  had  to  give  it!— If  you  had  to  give  it. 

2775.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  But  to  whose  advantage  would  it  be  to  require 
you  to  give  it! — Why,  if  the  silver  goes  down,  I  take  it  that  you  have 
to  buy  your  home  remittances  in  gold  at  the  rupee's  price  as  silver;  you 
can  not  get  out  of  that,  if  you  get  your  revenue  paid  in  silver  and  you 
have  to  provide  your  home  remittances  in  gold.  Turn  it  in  any  way  you 
will,  you  can  not  get  your  home  remittances  without  selling  your  silver 
for  gold  at  the  market  rate;  you  may  complicate  the  transactions  as 
much  as  you  like,  but  that  is  what  it  resolves  itself  into  eventually; 
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and  if  you  now  undertake  to  fix  a  particalar  price  on  ejusting  mpees. 
Bay  that  there  are  250,000,000^.  or  300,000,000/,  of  them  in  India,  you 
vill  get  those  rupees  brought  in  to  you  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
and  you  will  have  to  make  your  home  remittances,  and  every 
year,  as  silver  goes  down,  you  will  have  the  loss  on  exchange,  as 
it  is  called,  increasing  from  year  to  year,  no  matter  whether  your  rupees 
circulate  for  this  purpose  in  India  at  an  enhanced  value  or  not.  You 
take  them  at  a  high  value  and  sell  at  a  lower,  unless  indeed  you  keep 
them.  You  may  enhance  them  for  internal  purx>ose8;  we  know  that 
coins  have  been  enhanced  in  England  very  considerably;  but,  when  it 
comes  to  outside  transactions,  you  can  no  more  enhance  the  value  of 
your  rupees  than  yo^  ^n  your  bank  nates,  which  were  circulating  in 
England  during  the  war  against  guineas  selling  at  27s. 

2776.  Mr.  Courtney.  But  the  fact  that  you  have  enhanced  their 
value  locally  does  provide  you  with  other  commodities  at  that  enhanced 
value  to  send  away  t — ^Yeg,  in  proportion  to  the  nominally  enhanced 
vahie. 

2777.  Lieut. -General  Straohbt.  Surely,  when  you  talk  of  the  en- 
hanced value  of  the  rupee,  you  mean  artificially  enhanced  by  reducing 
tVe  number  of  them  available! — As  against  commodities  in  India. 

2778.  As  against  commodities  in  India t — Yes,  that  would  be  a  real 
enhancement,  though  only  locaL 

2779.  But  further,  that,  by  limiting  the  coinage  of  the  rupees,  you 
also  make  it  more  difficult  to  get  them.  Persons  who  want  to  obtain 
rupees,  and  therefore  i)eople  who  having  gold  wish  to  obtain  rupees, 
will  have  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  them! — Higher  priqe  for  what! 

2780.  The  rupee;  the  rupee  would  become  more  valuable t — ^Than 

2781.  That  is  the  meaning  of  an  enhanced  value,  I  apprehend  T — Very 
well. 

2782.  Then  the  question  that  I  ask  you  is  this — In  what  respect  does 
that  operation  differ,  whether  you  accept  your  existing  rupee  or  whether 
you  take  your  imperial  rupee!  I  can  see  no  distinction.  The  sole  ques- 
tion, as  I  understond  it,  is  ai»  regards  the  number  of  rui>ees  that  have 
year  by  year  to  be  sold  or  to  be  paid  for  gold! — Of  course  there  is  a 
great  resemblance,  and  the  chief  difference  is  this,  that  you  saddle 
yourself  witb  the  responsibility  of  exchanging  the  existing  200,00O,0O0Z. 
or  300,000,0002.  sterhng  in  silver  for  gold  at  a  psM*ticular  rate  which 
you  fl^. 

2783.  Is  not  that  assuming  that  the  Oovemment  undertakes  the  lia- 
bility to  convert,  which  conception  is  not  necessarily  involved! — 
Whether  you  do  undertake  or  not,  you  must  do  it,  I  say,  because  every 
year  you  must  receive  rupees — that  is,  silver  over-valued — and  you 
must  transmit  your  millions  to  England,  and  these  millions  you  must 
transmit  to  England  in  gold,  and  the  only  means  you  have  of  paying 
these  millions  is  silver  which  you  will  receive;  and  that  silver,  which 
you  will  receive  at  25  or  50  per  cent  above  its  bullion  value,  you  can  not 
exchange  against  gold  in  England  except  at  the  market  rate  of  the 
world. 

2784.  Not  silver;  what  the  Government  receives  is  rupees! — It  is, 
but  what  does  it  receive  !  You  may  call  them  what  you  like,  but  a  man 
brings  you  in  a  bag  of  silver.  You  say:  "These  are  rupees,  and  they 
are  worth  so  much ;"  but  the  value  of  them  in  the  market  of  the  world 
is  that  of  silver  as  against  gold. 

2785.  Chaikman.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  the  imports  into  India 
in  goods  equalled  the  exports  from  India  in  goods,  the  only  way  in 
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which  it  coald  pay  its  debts  would  be  by  means  of  its  coinage  as  bul- 
lion!— Just  80. 

2786.  But  what  is  suggested  is  that  so  long  as  there  is  a  considerable 
balance  in  favour  of  India,  that  is  to  say,  its  exports  very  considerably 
exceed  its  import^  then  those  who  have  to  remit  to  India  must  for  that 
purpose  purchase  rupees  by  means  of  gold,  in  order  to  discharge  obli- 
gations in  India;  and,  if  you  limit  the  number  of  rupees  in  India,  they 
will  be  willing  to  give  more  gold  for  them;  and  in  that  way  the  trans- 
action will  be  settled — ^it  may  be  more  advantageously  for  the  Indian 
government.  That  1  understand  to  be  the  position  I — ^Well,  if  you  suc- 
ceed in  raising  the  value  by  limiting  your  minting,  if  you  succeed  in 
raising  the  value  of  rupees  in  India  as  against  commodities,  the  export 
trade  at  present  rates  will  stop;  you  can  not  exx>ort  at  aprofit;  and 
the  effect  of  that  would  be  to  bring  down  your  rupee  price,  just  as 
much  as  you  have  artificially  enhanced  your  rupee,  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  trade.  Suppose  you  double  artificially  the  value  of  your  rupee  in 
Indi^  yet  for  all  goods  which  are  extensively  exported  the  governing 
factor  is  the  exporting  price  and,  if  you  enhanced  your  value  of  rupees 
and  of  goods,  then,  in  order  to  export,  you  must  again  bring  down  the 
nominal  price  of  the  goods  to  just  the  same  extent;  that  which  you 
sold  before  for  a  rupee  you  now  sell  for  eight  annas,  because  your  rupee 
iB  called  two  rupees;  that  is  what  it  comes  to;  you  must  do  it  in  order 
to  get  your  exjwrts  away. 

2787.  That  assumes  that  the  prices  would  always  follow  any  change 
of  that  sort? — Prices  practically  do  follow,  I  think,  a  change  of  that 
sort  at  a  very  short  interval;  now,  when  there  are  telegraphic  commun- 
ications,* they  do  very  speedily  follow  a  change  of  that  sort;  and,  arti- 
ficially raise  your  rupee  by  any  method  you  like  to  any  value  in  India 
different  from  what  it  is  in  the  market  of  the  world,  your  rupee  price 
must  fall  in  order  to  carry  on  your  export  trade. 

2788.  I  think  we  have  now  your  suggested  scheme,  Sir  Raymond, 
unless  there  is  anything  special  that  you  wish  to  add. — I  did  add  to  my 
memorandum  a  few  remarks  on  the  methods  by  which,  supx)osing  diffi- 
culties couti^iue,  the  taxation  of  India  might  in  some  ways  be  readjusted, 
and  the  method  of  raising  public  revenue  dealt  with  in  order  to  ease 
the  burden  of  Government,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
dwell  on  that. 

2789.  That  is  in  th^  memorandum  t — ^That  is  in  the  memorandum, 
yea 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned. 


lAT  THM  INDIA  OFFIOB,  WRITBHALL,  8.  W.] 
ELBVBNTH  DAY.-WEDNESDAY,  15th  FEBRUARY,  X893. 

Present:  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Herschell,  the  lord  high  chancellor; 
the  chairman,  presiding;  the  Right  Hon.  Leonard  Henry  Courtney, 
M.  p.;  Sir  Thomas  Henry  Farrer,  Babt.;  Sir  Arthur  Godley,  K.  c.  b.; 
Lieut.  Gen.  Richard  Strachey,  0.  s.  i.;  Mr.  Bertram  Wodehouse  Ourrie; 
Mr.  Henry  Waterfield,  0.  B.,  secretary. 
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SIB  JAMES  BROAOWOOD  LTALL,  G.  0.  L  E.,  K  C.  S.  L,  CALLED  IH 

AHD  EXAMIHED. 

2789a.  Chairman,  Ton  have  been  for  many  years  in  the  service  of 
the  Government  of  India? — I  have. 

2790.  During  the  last  five  years  of  your  service  in  India  yon  were 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  Punjabi — ^Yes. 

2791.  You  ceased  to  be  lieutenant-governor  in  March  of  last  yeart — 
In  March  of  last  year. 

2792.  Of  course  you  have  had  large  opportunities  of  forming  an  ex- 
perience as  to  how  the  native  population  would  be  likely  to  be  affected 
by  changes  made  by  the  Indian  Government.  You  are  aware  that  it 
has  been  proposed  that  the  Indian  Government  should  stop  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  that  that  might  be  followed  by  a  rise  in  the  rate  of 
exchange,  and  that  it  might  be  done  even  with  the  intention  of  creating 
such  a  rise.  Supposing  that  the  Government  were  to  adopt  such  a 
step  as  that,  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  likely  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion and  affect  the  minds  of  any  considerable  class  of  the  population  of 
India t — ^No;  I  don't  think  it  would,  if  it  were  done  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  provoke  a  violent  rise.  If  it  were  done  to  keep  things  very  much 
as  they  are,  or  to  keep  them  about  as  they  are,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
affect  the  minds  of  any  large  class. 

2793.  That  is  to  say,  to  keep  the  exchange  at  about  its  present  rate; 
to  prevent  it  from  falling  lower  t — ^Yes. 

2794.  You  think  that  that  would  not  be  likely  to  excite  any  strong 
feeling! — No;  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

2795.  Dealing  with  that  case  first,  do  you  think,  if  the  step  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  heavy  fall  in  silver,  so  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  rupee 
as  silver  became  much  less  than  the  fixed  ratio,  that  attention  would 
be  excited,  and  that  any  feeling  would  be  caused! — Well,  some  atten- 
tion would  no  doubt  be  excited,  but  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  very 
much  feeling.  Of  course,  it  would  affect  a  certain  number  of  people 
who  have  hoards  of  silver,  and  it  would  affect  all  the  peasants  and 
people  who  have  got  hoards  of  silver  in  the  shax>e  of  jewds  and  things, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  would  trace  it  to  the  action  of  tiie  Govern- 
ment. 

2796.  You  do  not  think,  even  if  the  native  newspapers  were  to  attack 
the  Government  on  such  a  ground,  and  point  out  its  effect  in  that  re- 
spect, that  that  is  a  matter  which  need  be  regarded  with  apprehen- 
sion?— No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  sort  of  thing  that  would  be  a  burn- 
ing question  in  India. 

2797.  And  as  regards  to  ryot,  the  cultivator,  you  do  not  think  that 
the  mere  steadying  of  the  rate  of  exchange  at  or  about  its  present 
position  would  be  calculated  to  excite  alarm  and  strong  feeling! — No, 
I  do  not  think  it  would.  The  ryot,  particularly  in  the  Punjab,  the 
peasant  proprietor,  has  been  gaining  greatly  by  the  fall  of  exchange. 

2798.  But  is  he  conscious  that  he  is  gaining! — ^No,  I  do  not  know 
that  he  is  quite.  Some  of  them  understand  it.  To  a  certain  extent  they 
understand  that  rupees  have  got  cheaper,  as  it  were,  and  that  he  is 
paying  less  in  land  revenue,  and  that  he  pays  all  his  debts  easier. 

2799.  Then,  supposing  that  that  process  were  stopped,  he  would  feel 
that  he  was  losing  the  chance  of  a  further  gain  in  that  respect! — Yes, 
he  might,  but  I  do  not  think  he  would  feel  it  clearly  enough.    If  it  were  ' 
stopped  in  such  a  way — ^if  exchange  were  raised  so  as  to  go  much  above 
what  it  is  now,  he  mighty  but,  if  the  operation  only  steadied  it  and 
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kept  it  at  someth'ng  like  its  present  low  rate,  notbing  over  1«.  45.,  or 
fiometbing  of  tbat  sort,  I  do  uot  think  be  would  think  that  he  had 
any  grievance. 

2800.  Then,  as  respects  its  effect  npon  the  people  of  India,  you  would 
draw  a  marked  distinction  between  the  effect  of  the  action  if  it  were 
lyerely  to  fix  it  at  or  about  its  present  rate  and  the  effect  of  the  action 
if  it  would  cause  any  considerable  riset — Yes,  I  should  be  inclined  to. 

2801.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  ground  for  apprehension  of  ill 
feeb'ng  and  agitation  if  the  latter  course  were  followed T — ^Tes,  I  think 
there  might  be  some;  1  think  they  might  think  that  unfair. 

2802.  And  you  think  the  ryots  would  be  quite  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing what  would  be  the  probable  effect  upon  them  of  making  the  rupee, 
so  to  say,  dearer  instead  of  cheaper  t — If  it  were  done  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. 

2803.  Mr.  Courtney.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  great  extent  and 
muchi — I  mean  if  the  rupee  began  to  rise  up  again  to  anything  like  its 
old  value. 

2803a.  If  it  ran  to  eighteenpence  would  not  that  bet — ^I  do  not  know 
that  it  would. 

2804.  You  would  not  like  to  run  the  risk! — I  should  not  like  to  run 
the  risk  myself;  I  should  not  like  to  run  it  up  to  It.  6d. 

2805.  Mr.  CuBRiB.  You  know  that  in  1890  it  rose  to  Is.  9d.1—lt  did 
for  a  nioment. 

2805a.  Did  that  effect  disturb  the  minds  of  the  natives  or  produce  an 
unfavourable  political  effect  t — 'So. 

2806.  Lieut.  General  Stbachey.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  grain 
or  commodities,  generally  speaking,  in  the  Pui\jab  have  risen  of  late 
years? — Yes. 

2807.  Considerably  t — Considerably. 

2808.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Is  that  grain  generally,  or  grain  that 
was  near  railways  that  are  used  for  the  purposes  of  exportation? — 
Grain  generally.    Prices  are  pretty  even  all  over  the  Punjab. 

2808a.  All  overt — ^They  differ  somewhat,  but  nothing  to  what  they 
used  to  differ. 

2809.  Lieut.  General  Strachey.  That  is  not  exactly  the  point;  are 
you  able  to  say  that  the  prices  when  you  left  the  Punjab  were  ma- 
terially higher  generally  than  they  were  five  years  before? — ^Yes;  I 
t^ink  that  is  shown  in  the  material  progress  report.  In  my  five  years, 
although  we  had,  I  consider,  on  the  whole,  very  good  harvests,  we 
never  had  any  scarcity  and  no  real  failure,  yet  the  average  of  the  prices 
was  steadily  higher  than  the  five  years  preceding. 

^10.  Mr.  CuRRiE,  To  what  extent  do  you  think  the  average  rise 
has  been? — In  these  last  five  years  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
years? 

2811.  Wen,  rather  taking  the  .i)eriod  since  the  rupee  began  to  de- 
preciate?— I  have  not  gone  into  it  particularly,  but  I  should  be  very 
much  surprised  if  it  were  not  40  per  cent — ^that  sort  of  thing.  In  fact  it 
is  eonstantly  made  out  to  be  more  than  that.  I  have  had  a  great  many 
of  the  settlements  of  the  land  revenue  reports  coming  before  me  in  the 
last  five  years,  and  many  settlement  officers  make  out  that  there  has 
been  a  rise  of  about  60  or  80  or  100  per  cent  That  is  over  rather  longer 
periods. 

2812.  Mr.  CotJRTKEY.  Over  thirty  years,  I  suppose?— Yes. 

2813.  Chairman.  In  part,  I  suppose,  owing  to  the  development  of 
the  country? — ^AU  along,  I  think,  there  has  been  a  steady  fidl  of  money 
as  compared  with  produce^  in  the  Punjab. 

S.  Mis.  23 ^24 
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2814.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Is  that  with  regard  to  all  produce,  or 
with  regard  to  exported  produce t — We  may  say  as  much;  lately  all 
produce  seems  to  sympathize  with  wheat. 

2815.  What  is  consumed  in  the  country,  as  well  as  what  is  exported!— 
Yes. 

2816.  Chairman.  But,  according  to  your  view,  that  began  even  be- 
fore the  fall  of  the  rupee! — Yes,  that  began  before  the  fall  of  the  rupe& 

2817.  So  that  you  would  not  attribute  it  all  to  the  change  in  the 
rupee;  it  would  be  partly  due  to  whatever  causes  there  are  that  havA 
tended  to  make  produce  dearer  t — Yes,  money  seems  to  have  got 
cheaper  and  cheaper. 

2818.  Mr.  Courtney.  These  estimates  are  made  of  the  rise  of  30 
years! — Yes. 

2819.  From  settlement  to  settlement! — From  settlement  to  settle- 
ment,  yes. 

2820.  And  by  oflBcers  whose  natural  interests  would  tend  to  put  up 
the  rental! — No,  I  think  the  tendency  of  those  oflBcers  is  to  depreciate 
the  rise  in  prices,  because  the  rise  in  prices  is  so  great  that  it  would 
seem  to  call  for  larger  increases  than  they  find  it  convenient  or  think  it 
expedient  to  propose.  The  figures  go  before  Government,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment might  say  to  them,  "  but  your  figures  prove  that  you  are 
under-assessing;''  and  the  tendency  is — ^I  know  it  myself^  for  I  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  settlement — ^rather  to  depreciate  the  rise;  it  is  a 
disagreeable  task  to  have  to  impose  a  large  assessment  on  the  country, 
to  meet  all  the  people  whom  you  have  been  in  daily  converse  with  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  perhaps  to  put  a  huge  increase  on  them — ^the 
tendency,  therefore,  is  rather  to  minimise  the  rise. 

2821.  Mr.  Currie.  May  I  ask  you  whether  a  large  increase  in  the 
land  revenue  is  not  more  likely  to  produce  political  discontent,  than 
any  action  of  the  Government,  such  as  closing  the  mints! — ^Yes,  we 
have  already  been  making  very  large  increases  in  the  land  revenue  in 
the  Punjab. 

2822.  Yes,  but  as  there  is  a  deficiency  impending  over  the  Govern- 
ment, it  must  apparently  increase  the  land  or  some  other  form  of  rev- 
enue, if  it  does  not  find  another  remedy! — Oh,  I  quite  agree;  I  am 
bound  to  say  that. 

2823.  Chairman.  Is  the  land  revenue  constantly  being  revised  in  the 
Punjab! — Every  30  years  was  the  old  rule;  we  have  reduced  the  term 
in  a  great  many  cases  to  20.  The  Government  of  India  has  been  press- 
ing us  in  various  sorts  of  indirect  ways  to  reduce  it  to  15. 

2824.  !N^ow,  supposing  that  the  efiTect  of  stopping  the  free  coinage 
were  to  raise  the  value  of  the  rupee,  and  the  result  of  that  were  to  make 
the  price  of  produce  fall  just  as  you  say  it  has  been  rising  in  times 
past,  would  not  that  be  likely  to  create  discontent  amongst  those  whose 
revenue  has  been  fixed  when  money,  has  been  getting  what  you  csdl 
cheaper! — ^I  think  they  might  resent  it  if  the  effect  was  large;  if  it  was 
not  large,  they  would  not  notice  it. 

2825.  With  regard  to  what  you  said  about  their  not  being  agitated 
by  the  rise  last  year  or  two  years  ago,  that  was  not  due  to  any  action 
of  the  Government! — No. 

2826.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  recognise  the  difference  between 
a  change  which  took  place,  just  as  a  fall  might,  automatically,  owing  to 
the  state  of  the  silver  market,  and  a  change  which  was  proidttced  by 
the  action  of  the  Government  in  dealing  with  the  mints! — ^If  it  were  a 
large  rise,  and  it  was  pointed  out  to  them  by  agitators  and  other  people 
that  it  was  due  to  an  action  of  the  Government^  there  would  be  a  feel- 
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iDg;  but,  of  conrse  tbe  peasants  and  the  masses  of  the  people  in  the 
Panjab  are  not  quick  or  clever  to  understand  these  things,  nor  are  they 
at  present  very  much  in  the  hands  of  any  agitators;  but  still  the  thing 
would  have  a  bad  effect,  no  doubt. 

2827.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Which  should  you  think  the  more 
dangerous  thing  politically,  an  alteration  owing  to  that  cause  or  an 
abnormal  rise  in  taxation  T— Oh,  I  must  say,  an  abnormal  rise  in  the 
taxation.  They  hate  new  taxation,  and  they  watch  very  closely  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  I  have  been  very  much  af^d  myself  that  we  should 
alienate  the  feeling  of  the  peasant  proprietors  in  the  Punjab,  who  have 
been  our  best  friends  hitherto;  I  have  been  very  much  afraid  indeed 
that  we  were  lately  losing  the  good  feeling  that  they  had  for  us. 

2828.  Chairman.  By  what  t— Well,  it  is  partly  due  to  natural  causes; 
I  mean  to  say,  the  tendency  is  that  good  feeling  decreases,  the  longer 
we  are  in  any  part  of  India;  I  mean  to  say  that,  at  first,  by  doing 
away,  with  anarchy  and  oppression,  and  introducing  some  kind  of  law 
and  justice  and  stability,  you  give  them  benefits  wMch  they  recognize. 
Everybody  in  the  country  at  first  remembers  the  old  state  of  things, 
and  t^at  memory  gradually  dies  out,  and  then  they  only  see  the  gx^ev- 
ances  of  the  present  time.  But,  beyond  that,  we  are  raising  the  land 
revenue  assessments  very  heavily.  We  put  on  taxation  of  all  kinds, 
which,  almost  all  of  it,  fedls  on  the  land  in  the  end — stamps,  high  excise 
duties,  and  other  things. 

2829.  But  are  you  raising  the  land  revenue  beyond  a  due  proportion  to 
the  rise  in  prices! — No,  certainly  not — not  nearly  up  to  it;  I  think  con- 
siderably under  it.  That  is  why  I  think  that  it  would  be  fair  to  stop 
the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  rupee,  if  you  could  do  it  in  a  moderate  way. 

2830.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Then  you  would  fear  raising  the  revenue 
directly  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  prices,  more  than  you  would  fear  any 
loss  to  the  people  firom  a  fall  in  prices  owing  to  a  change  in  the  cur- 
rency t — ^Tes. 

2831.  Mr.  Courtney.  Has  there  been  any  movement  in  the  wages  of 
coolies  in  the  Puigab  in  the  last  10  years! — There  has  been;  it  is  the 
universal  opinion  among  the  people  themselves  that  there  has  been, 
but  the  statistics  that  I  have  seen  do  not  bring  out  fully  what  I  be- 
lieve are  the  real  facts.  I  believe  there  is  a  large  rise.  I  believe  myself 
that  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years  there  has  been  a  real  fall  in  the 
general  purchasing  power  of  the  rui)ee  in  India. 

2832.  You  have  told  us  that  to  a  very  large  extent! — Yes. 

2833.  Forty  per  cent! — ^Yes,  that  is,  in  prices. 

2834.  Has  there  been  anything  like  that  movement  in  the  wages  of 
labour! — I  should  imagine  there  has  been. 

2835.  Forty  i)er  cent! — ^The  figures  do  not  show  it,  but  everybody 
says  so. 

2836.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  Are  there  great  numbers  of  hired  labourers  in  the 
Punjab  ! — ^Agricultural  labourers  ! 

2837.  Yes! — ^As  to  agricultural  labourers,  I  do  not  know  that  you 
would  say  that  there  is  a  great  number — ^there  is  a  largish  number,  but 
their  condition  is  peculiar;  they  are  generally  paid  in  part  by  food  and 
by  some  clothes,  and  they  get  harvest  dues  in  kind,  so  that  changes  in 
the  value  of  their  wages  do  not  tend  to  show — I  mean  to  say  they  do 
not  tend  to  go  up  in  statistics  very  rapidly  or  very  markedly;  you  can 
not  put  your  finger  upon  it.  For  instance,  their  gleanings,  and  their 
food,  of  course,  represent  a  rise  in  value.  Their  cash  wages  have,  how- 
ever, also  gone  up.  I  should  think  they  have  doubled  and  trebled 
within  my  knowledge,  but  then  they  were  miserable  wages,  something 
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Hke  eight  annas  or  six  annas  a  month,  when  I  first  knew  them  in  the 
Punjab. 

2838.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbbb.  Themoney  wages!— Their  money  wages 
were  a  kind  of  dole.  They  were  a  kind  of  serfis  to  the  village  peasant 
proprietors. 

2839.  Ohaibman.  Then,  so  f^r  as  they  were  paid  in  kind,  their  wages 
have  gone  xxj^  pari  p(M8u  with  the  producet — Pari  passu. 

2840.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  Are  the  peasant  proprietors  much  in- 
debted to  money-lenders  t — ^They  are  in  places,  and  not  in  other  places. 
The  people  of  the  Punjab  are  not  a  homog^ieous  race,  they  are  groups 
of  races. 

2841.  The  burden  of  those  debts  would  be  increased  by  a  rise  in  the 
value  of  the  rupee! — Yes;  it  would.  It  has  been  enormously  decreased 
lately.  Of  course  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  that  process  altogether 
done  away  with,  but  I  think  it  would  be  fsAr  to  stop  it  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  that  would  be  politically  better  than  putting  on  new  taxa- 
tion. 

2842.  Mr.  CuBBts.  Is  it  not  probable  that  many  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  fall  in  the  rupee  to  discharge  their  debts! — ^Tes,  a  consid- 
erable nu^nber  have,  1  think. 

2843.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  Are  the  debts  of  long  standing;  are 
they  debts  for  a  long  period,  or  are  they  made  from  year  to  year! — 
In  a  great  many  cases  they  are  for  a  long  period. 

2843a.  They  are  of  long  standing! — Yes. 

2844.  Lieut.  Gen.  Stbaohey.  I  should  like  to  i>oint  out  to  Sir  James 
Lyall  that  the  figures  in  the  Statistical  Abstrac*ts  which  are  published 
by  the  India  office,  of  the  average  prices  of  food  grain  in  India,  going 
back  as  far  as  1867,  hardly  bear  out  what  he  says  regarding  any  im- 
portant increase! — Are  those  figures,  sir,  taken  on  the  spot;  are  they 
local  figures! 

2845.  TUey  are  all  taken  from  the  local  figures! — Or  are  they  figures 
at  the  harbours  of  export! 

2840.  No,  Amritsar,  Delhi,  Ludhiana,  Mooltan,  Peshawar,  Rawal- 
pindi ? — Yes. 

2847.  Now,  what  is  the  principal  food  of  the  people  in  that  part! — In 
that  part  of  the  country,  Rawalpindi,  wheat  is  the  principal  food. 

2848.  The  principal  food! — Yes,  the  principal  food;  it  differs  in  that 
respect  from  many  other  parts. 

2849.  There  has  been  an  increase,  no  doubt;  a  rise  in  price  within 
the  last  three  years,  1887;  that  must  have  been  a  bad  year,  I  suppose, 
1887  must  have  been  a  bad  year;  the  prices  then  were  very  high,  13 
seers  for  the  rupee! — Yes. 

2850-51.  And  then  next  year  it  went  down  to  14,  then  19,  then  18, 
and  then  again  in  1891  to  14! — Yes. 

2852-62.  Then,  if  you  go  back,  excluding,  of  course,  the  fandne  years, 
after  1881  the  price  of  wheat  at  Rawalpindi  was  20.42, 24.89, 30.80, 28.21, 
21.00  and  then  it  goes  up  in  1887  to  13.87  (which  must  have  been  a  bad 
year,  for  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  figures  are  arranged  on  the 
Indian  method  of  so  many  seers  to  the  rupee,  and  the  smaller  the  num- 
ber the  higher  the  price);  then  14.58,  19.08, 18.79,  and  14.62.  These 
returns  are  an  abstract  of  the  detailed  reports  which  appear  every 
week  in  the  Government  Gazette,  of  prices  all  over  the  country. 

2863.  Ghaibman.  Taking  the  prices  at  Delhi,  I  see  that  in  1872  the 

aB  of  wheat  was  22.42,  it  rose  in  1878-79  (the  time  of  the  gfeat 
ne)  to  14.  then  it  fell  till  in  1885  it  was  22.50,  which  is  praotioally 
the  same  as  in  1872;  in  1887  it  woA  14.71,  and  in  1890  it  feU  to  16^. 
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Do  Dol  these  flnotuations  Bhow  an  entirely  different  state  of  things 
from  your  experience  in  the  Pnnjabf — I  was  in  the  Punjab  in  those 
days;  I  have  been  in  the  Pnivjab  since  the  beginning  of  1858. 

2864.  Can  yon  account  for  the  fact  that  these  returns  from  various 
places  in  the  Pui\jab— Amritsar^  Delhi,  Ludhiana,  Mooltan,  Peshawar, 
Bawalpindi — show  the  same  price  in  1886  as  in  1872 1 — Are  Uiese  for 
quinquennial  periods! 

2865-6.  No;  year  by  year. 

2867-78.  Mr.  GuBBis.  Is  it  possible  to  account  for  what  Sir  James 
Lyall  says  of  the  land  revenue,  if  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the 
produce,  because  the  land  revenue  is  surely  based  upon  the  produce  of 
^lelandt 

2879.  Sir  THOiiAS  Fabbxb.  Let  me  repeat  one  question,  in  ovdhi 
that  we  may  be  perfectly  clear  as  to  your  opinion  on  it :  supposing  that 
you  had  to  raise  a  given  amount  of  money,  you  would  oe  more  alarmed 
for  the  consequences  if  it  were  raised  by  a  direct  increase  of  taxati<Hi 
than  if  that  same  amount  were  raised  by  an  alteration  in  the  value  of 
the  rupee  I — ^Yes,  I  certainly  should,  in  India. 

2880.  Lieut.  Oen.  Stbaohbt.  Do  you  remember  at  all,  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  go  back  for  enough  to  remember  the  time  when  the  rupee 
was  changed,  when  the  Queeirs  head  was  put  upon  the  rupee  t — When 
was  thatf  I  must  have  been  in  India,  I  think*  I  was  in  India  when 
the  Queen  assumed  the  direct  government. 

2881.  But  what  I  meant  was  this,  that  there  is  an  impression  left  in 
my  mind  that,  when  that  change  was  made,  there  was  some  agitation 
said  to  be  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  King's  head  which  used  to  be  on 
the  rupee  had  been  changed  to  the  Queen's,  and  the  people  did  not  like 
itf — Oh,  yes,  it  is  quite  possible.    I  do  not  remember  the  fact. 

2882.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  do  not  think  that,  solonff 
as  the  material  rupee,  which  is  the  actual  coin  in  use,  is  not  changed 
outwardly,  people  would  not  be  at  all  likely  to  appreciate  that  any 
change  in  the  system  under  which  money  was  brought  into  use  had 
taken  placet — No;  the  mass  of  the  people  would  not,  the  peasautry  and 
all  those  people,  the  politically  important  people  would  oot.  The 
bankers  and  people  of  that  sort  would  be  able,  to  understand  it  to  a 
certain  extent. 

2883.  Probably,  but  they  would  only  know  it  so  fiur  as  the  alteration 
took  place  by  an  alteration  in  prices  t—les.  I  suppose  some  bankers — 
some  native  bankers  even — are  in  the  habit  of  sending  bullion  to  the 
mints;  I  do  not  know  about  that,  though  I  hardly  suppose  it, 

2884.  I  suppose  that  there  are  few  x>arts  of  India  that  have  been  more 
affected  by  the  improved  means  of  communication  than  the  Punjab  in 
in  the  way  of  equalising  and  raising  prices! — Yes. 

2885.  Chairman.  You  observe  that  those  returns  do  not  show  any 
such  rise  in  the  prices  as  seems  to  be  suggested  by  your  experience? — 
I  am  looking  only  at  wheat;  if  you  take  quinquennial  periods,  they 
show  a  considerable  rise  in  tlie  last  five  or  six  years,  as  comparea  with 
other  times.  Of  course,  if  you  go  further  back  you  get  into  the  fomine 
years,  and  you  find  the  thing  altered;  but,  taking  after  the  famine 
years,  frcnn  about  1881,  when  the  influence  of  the  famine,  I  suppose, 
was  being  got  over,  you  have  a  number  of  years  in  which  wheat  was 
fiurly  cheap;  for  instance,  1881, 19.75  seers  to  the  rupee:  nextyear,24,60; 
1883, 23.98 ;  1884, 26.14 ;  1886, 26.25 ;  1886, 20.42.  Well,  then,  you  come 
to  tlw  year  that  I  went  into  the  Put\}ab,  and  that  is  the  time  from  which 
most  people  think  that  a  marked  sort  of  depreoiation  in  silver  hm^u  iA 
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India.    Many  people  say  that  it  has  begun  to  show  in  a  marked  way 
li^ithiii  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 

2886.  That  it  had  reached  prices,  in  factt — That  it  had  reached  prices. 
Then  you  see  1887, 15.96;  1888, 16.99;  1889^  20.67;  1890, 18.96;  in  1891 
it  was  up  to  about  14, 1  think,  and  in  1892,  m  spite  of  the  immense  fall- 
ing off  in  export,  it  was  still  dearer.  That  was  partly  on  account  of 
bad  harvest,  bat  I  think  it  was  partly  on  account  of  their  tendency 
nowadays  not  to  go  back  when  they  have  once  got  up.  I  think  the  fail 
in  silver  value  has  begun  in  India,  and  therefore,  when  a  price  once 
gets  up,  it  has  a  tendency  not  to  go  back. 

2887.  Mr.  Courtney.  And  what  do  the  people  do;  would  they 
starve? — They  were  very  nearly  starving,  a  lot  of  people  in  the  Punjab 
in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  there  was  a  very  nasty  feeling  about 
it,  indeed.  I  should  have  been  extremely  afraid  of  the  result,  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  pohtically  important  people  in  the  Punjab,  who  are 
the  peasant  proprietors,  who  fill  our  army  and  our  i)olice,  and  who 
would  hold  the  country  if  we  walked  out  of  it  (the  other  people  are  alto- 
gether insignificant  and  of  no  comparative  political  importance  what- 
ever), benetitby  it  as  landlords  and  as  tenants,  but  chiefly  as  landlords. 

2888.  But  they  would  be  a  very  dangerous  people  to  affect  prejudi- 
cially by  government  action? — ^Yes;  and,  as  I  say,  if  you  cut  down,  as 
there  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  government  of  India  to  do,  the  term 
of  settlement  to  15  years,  and  you  enhance  the  land  revenue  even  higher 
than  we  have  been  enhancing  it,  you  will  incur  this  danger.  We  have 
been  putting  on  enhancement  which  would  have  been  thought  danger- 
ous at  any  other  time — 60  or  60  per  cent;  in  individual  estates  100  per 
cent  and  over.  That  I  know  has  created  a  certain  amount  of  dissatis- 
faction, a  certain  amount  of  feeling,  but  at  the  same  time  the  zemindars 
know  that  the  land  revenue  had  become  very  light  compared  with  the 
value  of  produce,  and  so  they  expected  large  enhancements;  but,  to 
go  farther  and  to  have  short  terms  of  settlement  and  continual  large 
enhancements,  I  think  you  would  run  the  greatest  danger  of  produ- 
cing a  violent  feeling  of  discontent. 

2889.  And,  if  you  kept  your  enhanced  land  revenue  and  prices  went 
down,  owing,  as  was  believed,  to  the  action  of  the  Government  in  deal- 
ing with  the  mints,  that  might,  I  suppose,  produce  an  effect  upon  tiieir 
minds? — ^Yes,  no  doubt  it  would. 

2890.  But  you  do  not  think  that  merely  stopping  it,  and  keeping 
things  approximately  where  they  are  now,  maybe  a  little  higher,  but 
not  much  higher,  would  be  likely  to  produce  any  prejudicial  effect! — 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  would — ^uot,  as  I  say,  on  those  peasants,  or,  in 
fact,  upon  anybody. 

2891.  Mr.  CURRIB.  Do  you  think  that  the  peasants  of  the  Punjab  are 
at  all  aware  of  the  system  under  which  silver  is  coined  in  India,  that 
they  value  the  privilege  of  what  is  called  free  mintage? — ^No,  I  do  not 
think  that  they  do. 

2892.  Or  that  they  consider  it  a  natural  right?— No,  I  do  not  think 
that  they  do.  The  native  governments  behave  in  the  most  arbitrary 
manner  in  these  sorts  of  things.  The  Amir  of  Cabul  used  to  call  in 
the  rupees  frequently  and  debase  them  and  give  them  back  at  the  same 
value. 

2893.  Mr.  GoxJBTNEY.  But  they  know  like  other  people  when  times 
are  hard? — ^Yes. 

2894.  The  Irish  peasant  may  feel  his  rent  is  more  oppressive  than  It 
was,  without  being  able  to  trace  the  cause  of  it? — Yes. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Ac^oumed. 
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[AT  THE  INDIA  OFFICE,  WHITEHALL,  S,  W.] 
TWELFTH  DAY.— WEDNESDAY,  aand  FEBRUARY,  iSgs. 

Present:  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Herschell,  the  lord  high  chancellory 
the  chairman,  presiding;  Sir  Thomas  Henry  Farrer,  Bart.;  Sir  Eegi- 
nald  Earle  Welby,  a.  c.  B. ;  Sir  Arthur  Grodley,  k.  c.  b.  ;  Lieut.  G^nend 
Richard  Strachey,  c.  s.i.;  Mr.  Bertram  Wodehouse  Currie;  Mr.  Henry 
Waterfleld,  o.  B.,  secretary. 


MB.  HEHET  WUUAM  VUSB,  CLE.,  first  member  of  the  board  of  rero- 
nne^  Madras,  called  in  and  examined.. 

2895.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  You  have  been  a  commissioner  of  salt 
and  abkari  revenue.  Would  you  tell  us  what  abkari  ist — ^Abkari  is 
what  in  England  you  would  call  excise. 

2896.  And  customs  collector  in  Madras,  and  on  si)ecial  duty  in  con- 
nection with  the  salt  and  excise  department,  1878-'80? — Yes,  I  have 
frequently  been  that;  I  have  been  in  that  department  many  years;  I 
have  left  it  now,  I  should  say. 

2897.  You  area  member  of  the  board  of  revenue! — ^I  am. 

2898.  You  are  still  t — ^Yes,  I  am  first  member  of  the  board  of  revenue, 
in  charge  of  land  revenue. 

2899.  Then  you  are  acquainted  with  land,  and  the  taxation  of  landf — 
Yes.  My  services  were  entirely  in  the  land  revenue  department  for  a 
considerable  period  when  I  was  a  junior  man. 

2900.  Then  you  are  prepared  to  say  which  you  think  is  the  least  dan- 
gerous way,  politically,  of  meeting  the  charge  imposed  on  the  finances 
of  India  by  the  fall  in  the  exchange  v$due  of  the  rupee,  whether  (1)  by 
imi>osing  fresh  taxation  as  required,  or  (2)  by  adopting  an  altera- 
tion of  the  standard! — ^Yes,  I  have  put  in  a  note  upon  the  subject  at  the 
secretary's  request. 

2901.  Well,  what  is  your  view^  upon  that  question,  first  of  all  with 
regard  to  the  objections  to  the  imposition  of  additional  taxation! — ^I 
think  the  people  of  India  are  very  impatient  of  new  taxation.  I  think 
that  they  have  not  sufficient  education  and  information  as  to  the  inten- 
tions and  action  of  Government  to  make  it  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  be  patient  of  direct  taxation.  I  think  that  before  you  can  ex- 
I>ect  people  to  accept  new  taxation  with  equanimity  they  must  be  suffi- 
ciently educated  to  understand  what  the  Government  is  about,  and 
what  the  necessity  is,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  x>eople  of  India  are 
not  sufficiently  educated,  even  the  best  of  them,  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand the  question. 

2902.  Is  there  any  form  of  new  taxation  which  you  would  yourself 
advocate! — The  only  form  of  new  taxation  that  I  should  advocate  would 
be  a  reimposition  of  the  import  duties. 

2903.  Import  duties  on  manufactured  goods  ! — On  manufactured  goods, 
principally ;  that  is  to  say,  cotton  goods.  That  is  a  question  that  I  have 
often  thought  over,  and  my  opinion  is  that  if  England  will  not  permit 
India  to  raise  its  revenue  in  the  way  that  she  thinks  best  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  should  endeavor  to  persuade  Parliament  to  allow  it  to 
reimpose  import  duties,  in  connection  with  a  countervailing  excise 
duty  on  the  produce  of  the  Indian  nulls.  That  would  cut  away  the 
ground  altogether  from  all  complaints  that  the  Government  oi  India 
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were  protecting  IndiaD  manufactarcs,  because  the  incidence  of  the  tax- 
ation would  be  precisely  the  same  on  both  sides. 

2904.  Mr.  GuBRiE.  And  you  think  that  could  be  collected  with  no 
difficultyt-*^!  have  no  doubt  whateT^  about  it. 

2905.  How  much  would  it  produce t — Oh,  that  would  be  a  very  diffl- 
oult  questiou.  I  should  ex]>lain  that  it  was  only  a  few  days  aso  that  I 
got  this  request  to  attend  ^fore  the  committee,  and  I  have  absolutely 
no  papers  or  books  at  hand  to  consult,  and  I  have  to  rely  solely  on  my 
recollection. 

2906.  You  could  telluBwhatit  did  produce!— I  believe  about  2,000,000i. 
on  its  latest  footing.  Originally  the  duties  on  cotton  goods  were  upon 
all  sorts,  and  then  afterwards  they  knocked  off  the  duty  on  those  of  the 
Wwer  grades  and  retained  only  the  duties  on  cotton  goods  of  the  finer 
descriptions,  and  it  was  those  which  were  rei>ealed  in  a  lump  in  1882. 
I  anticipate  that,  if  the  duties  on  cotton  goods  were  re-imposed,  the 
le-imposition  would  take  effect  only  to  the  extent  that  the  repeal  took 
effect  in  188 J;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  only  be  put  upon  the  finer  quali- 
ties of  goods  which  are  used  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and  not 
upon  the  lower  classes  of  goods  which  are  used  by  the  x>oor. 

2907.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Can  you  form  any  judgment  at  all  as  to 
wheth^  the  revenue  to  be  raised  from  that  source  would  be  adequate 
to  meet  the  apprehended  deficiency? — I  should  say  that  at  present  it 
would  be.  It  would  come  to  rather  over  2,000,000Z,  if  my  recollection 
is  correct.  In  fact,  the  imports  have  increased  of  late  years,  and  prob- 
ably it  would  come  to  considerably  over  2,000,000J. 

2908.  Sir  KEaiNALD  Welby.  It  would  have  a  bad  effect,  would  it 
not,  upon  Indian  exi)ort8  of  manufactured  goods,  which,  I  have  read, 
are  increasing  considerably  f — I  do  not  see  that  it  would  have  the  small* 
^t  effect. 

2909.  Not  if  you  raise  the  price! — ^You  would  give  a  drawback  of  the 
excise  duty,  in  the  same  way  as  you  do  in  England* 

2910.  Mr.  OuRRiE.  Would  not  the  supervision  be  resented  which 
excise  duty  always  entails! — I  think  the  supervision  that  would  be  re- 
quired would  be  exceedingly  small.  A  man  who  has  embarked  in  man- 
ufsteture,  and  has  put  a  large  amount  of  capital  into  an  expensive  mill, 
is  not  a  man  who  is  going  to  cheat  the  revenue  for  the  sake  of  2^d.  A 
inan  of  that  sort  might  be  trusted  to  give  you  accurate  returns,  and  to 
pay  his  duty  accurately  with  the  very  smallest  amount  of  supervision. 
No  man  would  risk  ttje  property  invented  in  large  mills  for  the  little 
that  he  hoped  to  gain  by  a  little  bit  of  smuggling.  I  am  sure  it  would 
not  be  done. 

29H.  Sir  Arthur  Godlby.  You  are  aware  that  very  close  super- 
vision is  required  in  the  large  breweries  here  in  England,  in  the  large 
establishments  and  the  distilleries! — Very  close  supervision  is  prac- 
tised, but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  whether  it  is  required.  Sometime  ago, 
you  may  recoUeet,  you  gave  me  an  introduction  to  the  inland  revenue 
department,  and  I  went  and  looked  at  some  of  their  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries, and  the  opinion  I  formed  was  that  the  system  was  admirable, 
but,  so  far  from  any  of  the  brewers  and  distillers  wishing  to  get  rid  of 
that  supervision,  they  welcomed  it,  because  it  secured  them  against 
their  own  agents.  They  welcomed  it;  they  were  delighted  with  it. 
Besides,  it  may  be  very  easy  to  steal  a  few  gallons  of  spirits;  you  may 
earry  a  portion  of  them  away  inside,  but  it  is  a  very  different  thing  t^ 
steal  a  bale  of  piece-goods.  You  can  not  carry  a  bale  of  piece-goods 
away  iu  your  inside  as  you  may  a  portion,  at  all  events,  of  a  gallon  of 
spirits* 
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2912.  Sir  EEaiNALP  Wblby.  The  duty  would  be  comparatively 
small  as  compared  with  the  spirit  duty.  Of  course,  the  spirit  duty  is 
many  times  the  cost  of  mauufacturef — ^The  last  duty  imx>osed  on  man- 
ufactured goods  imported  into  India  was  5  per  cent;  t^t  is  a  mere 
nothing. 

2913.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Passing  from  that,  are  there  any  other 
taxes  that  youcoidd  suggest  could  be  imposed  t — ^I  am  sorry  to  say 
there  is  not  one.  The  whole  subject  was  examined,  as  I  mentioned  in 
my  note,  by  Mr.  Bazett  Golviu  Kome  years  ago,  when  he  was  an  addi- 
tional member  of  the  viceroy's  legislative  council.  He  drew  up  a  note, 
of  which  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  gave  me  a  copy  some  years  ago,  which, 
unfortunately,  is  in  India.  I  have  no  doubt  a  copy  of  that  note  could 
be  found  somewhere  in  the  India  Office.  Every  new  source  of  taxation 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  suggested,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  exam- 
ined by  Mr.  Bazett  Colvin,  with  Uie  result  that  he  decided,  and  I 
think  rightly,  against  every  single  one  of  them.  There  was  not  one  of 
them  that  you  could  impose.  The  great  difficulty  is  that  you  have  no 
agency  in  Bengal.  That  is  at  the  root  of  all  our  difficulties  in  India — 
the  permanent  settlement.  It  is  the  petrmanent  settlement  that  is  the 
root  of  all  difficulty. 

2914.  And  with  respect  to  the  salt  tax! — ^Tou  could  increase  that,  of 
course,  to  a  limited  extent,  but  then,  if  you  do  that,  you  have  no  finan- 
cial reserve  in  case  of  emergency.  Supposing  you  were  at  war,  the 
emergency  of  war  would  be  much  greater  than  the  present  emergency. 

2915.  And  the  income  tax  1 — Well,  aU  I  can  say  is  that,  if  the  income 
tax  were  increased,  that  would  certainly  produce  very  great  discon- 
tent, and  especially  among  tliose  people  who,  to  some  extent,  are 
capable  of  appreciating  the  action  and  the  motives  of  governments. 

2916.  Excise  duties — what  do  you  say  to  themf — We  are  pushing 
them  up  as  fast  as  ever  we  can  now,  and  if  you  push  them  up  t<oo  fast 
you  stimulate  illicit  practices.  Moreover,  you  can  not  push  excise  du- 
ties up  faster  than  you  can  organize  the  establishments  which  are  nec- 
essary if  you  are  maintaining  a  high  rate  of  excise.  We  are  doing  it 
as  quickly  as  we  can.  In  most  parts  of  the  country  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  to  be  done — ^in  the  northern  parts  of  India;  but  in  Bombay 
and  Madras  a  great  deal  has  been  done. 

2917.  Mr.  CURRIE.  Are  you  bringing  in  new  articles  under  excise 
duties! — In  the  north  of  India  they  have  always  excised  everything 
they  can.  There  are  the  drinkables,  the  opium,  and  the  ganja.  Up  to 
a  recent  period — up  to  about  10  years  ago — the  prevalent  idea  was  that 
there  was  little  or  no  consumption  of  opium  in  Madras,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  the  Government  let  it  alone.  Then  they  took  to  tax- 
ing it,  and  now  we  get  from  six  to  seven  lakhs  of  rupees  a  year  out  of 
it.  Then,  quite  recently,  they  have  begun  imposing  taxation  on  the 
consumption  of  ganja,  but  that  yields  very  little  in  Madras.  It  gives 
a  very  big  revenue  in  Bengal,  but  it  gives  very  little  in  Madras. 

2918.  Sir  THOMAS  Farrbr.  Then  with  regard  to  the  land  tax;  you 
said  that  the  Bengal  settlement  prevents  any  increase  there! — The  Ben- 
gal settlement  prevents  any  increase  there. 

2919.  And  in  regard  to  Madras! — In  Madras  we  have  re-settled  or 
nearly  re-settled  all  our  districts,  I  think,  except  three.  Three  remain 
to  be  settled ;  out  of  those  we  may  possibly  get  25  or  30  lakhs  of  rupees. 
We  ought  to  get  a  great  deal  more,  of  course,  but  we  shall  not. 

2920.  Well,  even  supposing  it  were  possible  to  raise  taxation  in  this 
way,  you  would  be  opposed  to  it! — I  should  be  opi^osed  to  any  new 
direct  taxation.    I  do  not  think  the  native  so  much  objects  to  an  in- 
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crease  of  the  taxation  that  he  is  accustomed  to^  bat  it  is  a  new  tax 
which  he  does  not  like. 

20J1.  You  appear  to  think  that,  even  if  a  certain  sum  could  be  raised 
by  new  taxation,  the  deficit  arising  from  exchange  is  uncertain  f— Quite 
so. 

2922.  So  that  you  do  not  know  how  much  you  have  to  meett — We 
might  meet  the  deficit  of  the  current  year  by  additional  taxation,  but 
who  is  to  say  what  the  deficit  of  next  year  will  be,  and  what  additional 
taxation  might  be  required  to  meet  thatt 

2923.  Then  that  brings  you  to  the  conclusion  that  the  better  way  or 
the  only  way  of  meeting  the  apprehended  deficit  will  be  by  an  altera- 
tion of  the  standard! — ^No  other  way  has  occurred  to  me. 

2924.  And,  in  altering  the  standard,  you  include  the  possibility  of  a 
sliding  seignorage  on  silver  t — Quite  so. 

2925.  And  you  do  that  in  face  of  the  acknowledged  objections  to  an 
alteration  of  the  standard f — Yes;  I  think  it  is  the  least  of  the  evils. 
I  think  the  risk  is  great;  but,  if  nothing  is  done,  bankruptcy  stares  the 
country  in  the  face. 

2926.  Then  you  have  something  to  say  upon  the  effect  of  raising  the 
standard  upon  prices  and  wages! — Put  very  briefly,  I  think  the  effect 
of  raising  the  standard  to  a  moderate  extent  would  be  nil. 

2927.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  moderate  extent?  At  present,  as- 
suming the  rupee  to  be  now  worth  Is,  Sd.,  what  would  you  call  a  moder- 
ate riset — The  fall  in  the  rupee,  speaking  roughly,  was  lTom2«.  to  Is. 
6d.  in  the  first  15  of  the  last  20  years.  It  is  only  in  the  last  five  years 
that  the  fall  has  taken  place  from  Is,  6d.  to  Is.  3d.j  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  very  severe  fall,  from  the  effects  of  which  Government  is  now  suf- 
fering, has  taken  place.  I  do  not  think  that  the  public  have  in  any 
way,  as  it  were,  got  accustomed  to  the  new  value  of  the  rupee  under 
the  conditions  of  the  last  five  years'  fall;  and  therefore  it  seems  to  me 
that,  if  yon  could  revert  to  the  value  of  the  rupee  as  it  was  five  years 
ago,  that  is  to  say,  we  will  say  Is,  M.^  the  poi)ulace  generally  would  not 
know  what  you  had  done  at  all.  They  would  not  know  it,  and,  there- 
lore,  even  though  it  might — which  I  doubt — ^to  a  certain  extent,  affect 
the  burden  of  taxation,  and  all  debts,  1  do  not  think  that  they  would 
know  that  you  had  done  it,  and  therefore  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to 
doit. 

2928.  Of  course,  you  would  not  attain  your  object  unless  it  did  raise 
the  burden  of  taxation  to  some  extent;  in  other  words,  unless  the 
Indian  Government  got  more  out  of  their  taxation  by  raising  the  stand- 
ard, they  would  not  effect  their  object? — ^That  is  one  way  of  putting  it, 
and  yet  I  do  not  think  it  quite  accurately  represents  the  position  in 
India.  India  is  an  agricidtural  country,  and  the  taxation  has  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  soil  by  a  portion  of  the  produce.  Now,  if  the  value  of 
silver  and  the  value  of  that  produce  have  varied  equally  in  relation  to 
gold,  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  fall  of  silver  has  hghtened  the  burden 
of  taxation,  nor  do  I  think  that  the  rise  in  silver  would  increase  the 
burden  of  taxation.  A  man  has  to  sell  so  many  measures  of  his  wheat 
or  rice,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  to  pay  his  taxes.  I  do  not  believe  that 
he  has  to  sell  any  less  number  of  measures  to  pay  his  taxes  because  of 
the  fall  of  silver,  nor  do  I  beheve  that  he  would  have  to  sell  any  more 
measures  in  order  to  pay  his  taxes  if  the  standard  were  slightly  appre- 
ciated. 

2929.  The  difficulty  is,  is  it  not^  that  the  Indian  Government  have 
got  to  pay  more  of  their  produce  in  order  to  satisfy  their  gold  debtf — 
That  is  the  present  difficulty,  quite  so. 
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2930.  Very  well,  then,  you  propose,  by  raising  the  value  of  the  rupee, 
to  enable  the  Indian  Government  to  get  a  larger  x>ortion  of  the  produce 
of  India  with  which  to  satisfy  their  gold  deb^  do  you  nott — Well,  it  is 
very  difl&cult,  perhaps,  to  make  my  meaning  understood.  The  truth 
is  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  depreciation  of  silver  has  lessened  the 
burden  of  taxation.  I  believe  that  silver  and  commodities  generally 
have  gone  down  together^  and,  therefore,  if  a  man  had  to  seU  10  per 
cent  of  his  produce  20  years  ago  to  pay  his  taxes,  within  very  narrow 
limits  he  has  to  sell  10  i>er  cent  of  his  produce  at  the  present  day  to 
pay  his  taxes. 

2931.  Suppose  you  raise  the  value  of  the  rupee,  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  that! — ^I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  villages  it  would  make  the 
slightest  difiterence. 

2932.  Then  how  would  the  Indian  Government  be  the  better? — ^The 
Indian  Government  will  be  better  in  relation  to  the  outer  world. 

2933.  But  what  is  the  substance  of  the  transaction.  The  Indiau 
Government  have  got  to  pay  their  gold  debt. — ^They  have. 

2934.  And,  if  the  difficulty  is  that  they  have  not  enough  produce  to 
pay  it  with  without  increasing  the  quantity  of  that  produce,  must  they 
not  get  that  in  some  form  or  another  out  of  the  taxpayer?  Is  not  the 
question  whether  it  should  be  got  out  of  the  taxpayer  by  direct  taxa- 
tion or  by  raising  the  value  of  the  rupee  in  which  he  pays  his  taxes? — 
I  think  it  is  perfectly  possible  that,  if  you  were  to  raise  the  value  of 
the  mpee  to  the  nominal  par  value  of  3«.,  that  might  very  likely  have 
a  serious  effect  in  the  interior.  It  would  stop  exports,  I  take  it;  that 
is  to  say,  it  would  stop  the  demand  for  the  surplus  produce. 

2935.  Is  not  what  you  mean  that  it  would  raise  the  value  of  the  rupee 
and  would  get  more  produce  out  of  the  Indian  taxpayer,  but  that  the 
increase  would  be  so  slight  and  so  imperceptible  that  he  would  not 
feel  it? — It  is  more  in  this  way:  I  think  that  the  recent  severe  fall  in 
silver  has  not  told  its  tale  on  the  price  of  produce,  and,  therefore,  that 
a  reversion  to  the  rate  from  which  the  recent  severe  fall  took  place  also 
would  not  tell  its  tale  upon  the  produce. 

2936.  Then  how  would  it  benefit  the  Government  of  India? — It  would 
benefit  the  Government  of  India  if  it  could  raise  the  value  of  the  rupee, 
so  that  the  i)eople  who  took  up  the  secretary  of  state's  bills  had  to  pay 
more  for  them  in  sterling.  That  would  benefit  the  Government  of 
India  most  unquestionably. 

2937.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  You  think,  then,  that  prices  have  not  risen  in 
India? — I  do  not  think  they  have  much.  I  explained  that  I  had  not 
any  books  of  reference  here,  but  I  think  if  you  go  back  for  a  consider- 
able period — twenty  years  or  so— you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
little  prices  have  varied.  At  the  present  moment  in  the  south  of  India 
they  are  exceedingly  high;  but  that  is  due,  not  I  think  to  any  varia- 
tion in  the  value  of  silver,  but  to  the  fact  that  they  have  had  bad  sea- 
sons. Bad  seasons  will  send  up  agricultural  prices  very  much  more 
quickly  than  any  depreciation  of  the  standard. 

2938.  Sir  Thomas  Fakrer.  It  is  possible,  is  it  not,  that  a  fall  in  the 
value  of  silver  may  have  prevented  a  fall  in  prices?  Though  it  has  not 
caused  a  rise,  it  may  have  prevented  a  fall? — No  doubt  prices  would 
have  fallen  if  silver  had  stood  still  with  reference  to  gold;  but,  as  sil- 
ver and  all  other  commodities  have  all  gone  down  together,  as  far  as  I 
can  make  out,  with  reference  to  gold,  1  do  not  think  that  the  silver 
prices  of  produce  have  altered  very  much. 

2939.  Then,  as  far  as  I  can  gather  your  opinion,  it  is  that  the  diffi- 
culty that  the  Government  of  India  is  in  arises  from  the  fact  that  go^d 
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is  apprfdated  as  against  both  stiver  and  produoaf^That  is  my  opiaian 
most  strongly. 

2940.  Then  you  want  to  raise  the  Taloe  of  the  silver  mpeel — Of  the 
silver  rupee. 

2941.  Bat  yon  ean  not  raise  the  valoe  of  the  silver  rupee  in  India  with- 
out raising  it  against  prodaoel — ^ISTo,  that  is  quite  true,  you  can  not. 

2942.  That  is  the  meaning  of  raising  the  value  of  the  rupee  t — ^Yes, 
that  is  quite  true;  but  th^i^  as  I  say,  I  do  not  think  the  value  of  tlie 
silver  rupee  has  fallen  as  against  produce  to  an  extent  corresponding 
to  its  fall  as  against  gold.  I  do  not  think  that  the  £eJ1  of  the  last  few 
years  has  been  really  appreciated  in  India. 

2943.  Lieut.  General  Stbaohby.  Am  I  right,  Mr.  Bliss,  in  supposing 
that  your  contention  is  that  any  change  that  takes  place  in  the  value  <rf 
ttrticles  of  Indian  export  at  the  presidCDcy  towns,  where  the  exx>ort 
actually  takes  place,  is  not  completely  felt  in  the  districts  from  which 
the  produce  is  obtained  f— I  believe  that  is  the  case  to  a  great  extent. 

2944.  That  ia  to  say,  that  the  export  prices  may  vary  considerably, 
without  any  completely  corresponding  change  in  the  districts  firom 
which  the  produce  comesl-^uite  so. 

2945.  Sir  THOBfAS  Fabreb.  May  I  put  you  the  question  hypothet- 
ically.  Supposing  it  were  the  faet  that  raising  the  value  of  the  rupee, 
as  is  proi>osed,  should  lower  prices  in  India  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
fall  ci  the  rupee  has  raised  them,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  tiiaL  in 
your  opinion,  upon  the  mind  of  the  Indian  ryoti — I  do  not  believe  they 
would  know  how  it  came  about  in  the  least,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not 
think  that  they  would  feel  any  resentment  against  the  Government. 

2946.  You  would  be  less  afraid  of  any  difficulties  arising  from  that 
source  than  from  the  imposition  of  any  new  taxation  t— Oh,  very 
much.    I  think  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two  things. 

2947.  Lieut  General  Stbaohev.  Have  not  the  fluctuations  which  have 
taken  place,  such  as  you  have  been  referring  to  in  Madras  at  the  pres- 
eat  time — ^the  fluctuations  caused  by  variations  in  season — been  very 
much  greater  than  anything  that  has  actually  been,  or  could  have  been, 
due  to  variations  in  the  value  of  the  rnpoef — ^As  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
maximum  effect  that  could  possibly  have  occurred  from  variations  in 
the  value  of  the  rupee  is  the  difference  that  has  occurred  in  the  valua- 
tion of  the  rupee  as  respects  gold;  that  is  to  say,  shall  we  call  it  40 
per  cent — we  might  say  40  per  cent,  but  the  variations  due  to  bad  sea- 
sons are  far  more  than  40  per  cent.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact 
thing,  but  I  should  think  that  prices  may  have  varied  on  account  of 
bad  seasons  as  much  as  100  per  cent  almost. 

2948.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  Tou  have  some  instances  to  give  of  the 
changes  of  prices f — Tes,  I  mentioned  two  or  three  things  that  have 
affected  prices. 

2949.  You  mentioned  the  construction  of  the  anient  in  the  Godavari 
district  f — ^That  is  a  very  curious  thing.  Sometime  before  he  began  the 
construction  of  the  anient  over  the  Godavari,  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  he 
was  then  Captain  Cotton,  wrote  a  paper  in  which  he  predicted  that  the 
construction  of  the  anient  would  cost  the  Government  of  India  noth- 
ing. This  was  rather  a  strong  statement,  but  the  state  of  the  case 
in  the  Godavari  district  at  that  time  was  this:  Not  so  very  long  before 
the  company  had  ceased  to  be  a  trading  company,  and,  therefore,  they 
had  ceased  to  send  into  the  G^avari  district  every  year  the  money 
which  they  formerly  used  to  send  for  the  purchase  of  the  produce  of  the 
district,  the  cotton  doths  that  they  used  to  export,  one  variety  of 
which  is  very  well  known  in  the  trade  now;  you  will  see  it  ooastaotly 
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quoted — ^Madapollam^^meaning  the  doth  tiiat  was  originally  made  in 
Madapalayam  in  the  GkMlavari  £strict.  The  people  lost  that  resoaroe, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  drain  of  rupees  out  of  the  district  in  order  to 
pay  the  troops  in  other  ports  of  India  and  the  general  expenses  of  the 
Government,  continued  until  just  before  the  time  that  Sir  Arthur  Got- 
ton  began  his  work,  there  was  scarcely  any  ooin  at  all  in  the  Godavari 
district.  He  foresaw  that  the  effect  of  the  commencement  of  large 
works  would  be  that  money  would  be  either  kept  in  the  district,  or,  if 
not,  would  be  poured  into  the  district  to  pay  the  labourers  on  those 
works  with  the  result  that  there  must  be  a  rise  in  prices;  that  the 
people  would  be  able  easier  to  pay  the  revenue  which  previously  they 
bad  not  been  able  to  pay,  and  that  with  their  improved  condition  agri- 
culture would  rapidly  expand.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  look  into 
the  figures — I  remember  seeing  them  many  years  ago— if  you  look 
into  the  figures  of  the  revenue  of  the  district  after  he  began  to  spend 
money  on  the  anicut,  you  will  find  that  the  revenue  rose  more  quickly 
than  the  expenditure  was  incurred.  That  is  to  say,  if  he  spent  this 
year  a  lakh  of  rupees  on  the  works^  next  year  there  was  a  rise  of  a 
lakh  and  ten  thousand,  or  a  lakh  and  twenty-five  thousand,  and  so  on. 
It  was  a  very  striking  thing. 

29o0.  Then  you  have  some  exi>eQrienoe  of  your  own  in  respect  of  prices 
and  wages  f — With  regard  to  wages,  of  course  I  deal  with  the  wages  of 
the  domestic  servant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  know  that  I  give 
any  more  to  my  domestic  servants  now  than  1  did  20  years  ago,  lur- 
ing in  mind,  of  course,  the  fact  that  in  India,  the  higher  one's  official 
position,  the  heavier  tlie  wages  you  have  always  to  pay  your  servants. 
That  has  always  been  the  case.  For  instance,  20  years  ago  my  butler 
got  12  rupees  a  month ;  my  butler  n(»w  gets  18  rupees  a  month.  But 
tiiat  is  the  custom  of  the  country.  You  have  always  to  pay  more  when 
you  have  more  pay.  Something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  observed  in 
England  also.  I  used  to  pay  my  cook,  we  will  say,  12  rupees  a  month; 
now  I  pay  him  16  or  17  or  18  rupees  a  month. 

2^1.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  your  larger  power  of  paying,  rather 
than  to  his  demanding  moref — I  get  a  better  servant  probably,  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  my  larger  power  of  paying.  There  is  no  doubt 
the  wind  is  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb  in  those  matters  in  India.  I 
pay  for  every  single  article  that  is  bought  out  of  the  bazaar  by  the 
servants  (that  is,  for  the  common  artides  of  food)  10  to  20  per  cent,  I 
have  no  doubt,  more  than  a  man  with  a  quarter  of  my  pay  living  in  the 
same  place,  or  the  next  compound. 

2952.  Chairman.  Than  he  would  pay  nowl — Than  he  would  pay 
now. 

2953.  Sir  Bbginald  Welby.  Do  you  mean  your  predecessor  in  your 
present  office  20  years  ago  paid  the  same  as  you  pay  nowl — Foi*  his 
servants  he  did.  Of  course  tiiere  are  local  variations  in  the  bazaar. 
Because  we  have  had  very  bad  seasons  lately  in  Madras  the  prices  of 
things  have  gone  up  most  seriously — ^mea^  and  particularly  gram — 
horse  gram  has  gone  up  tremendously. 

2954.  Sir  Thomas  Faebee.  Then  the  price  of  imported  goods  Las 
risen,  you  sayf— 1  do  not  think  it  rose  at  all  till  quite  recently.  My 
recollection  is  that  when  I  first  went  out  to  India  I  paid  six  rupees  a 
dosen  for  beer,  and  five  years  ago  I  do  not  think  I  paid  more  than  six 
rupees  a  dozen. 

2955.  Has  that  gone  up  lately  f — It  has  gone  up  lately.  Every  few 
months  you  get  a  drcular  from  the  tradespeople  stating  that  they 
deeply  regret  that,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  exchange,  they  have 
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to  raise  their  prices  five  per  cent,  and  yon  get  that  at  the  end  of  your 
bill.  One  bill  particularly  struck  me.  It  was  the  chemist's  biU. 
There  was  a  charge  of  a  rupee  a  bottle  for  certain  medicine,  of  which 
medicine  of  course  a  -^th  part  was  water,  but  nevertheless  there  came 
at  the  foot  of  the  account  the  statement  that  owing  to  the  fall  of 
exchange  so  much  had  been  added  to  the  price,  that  is,  to  the  price  of 
the  water  in  the  bottle. 

2956.  Can  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  fall  to  a  certain  point  did 
not  affect  the  price  of  imported  goods,  and  that  the  fall  since  has — ^why 
it  should  bef — Because  I  think  manufeu^tured  goods  and  produce  all 
over  the  world,  speaking  broadly,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  that 
would  not  be  difficult  to  mention,  all  fell  together;  that  is  to  say,  gold 
appreciated. 

2957.  Yes,  but  what  I  was  asking  was  this;  as  I  understood  you, 
silver  prices  of  imported  goods  have  risen  during  the  last  three  years, 
whereas  during  the  previous  period,  during  which  exchange  fell,  they 
did  not  rise  at  all? — Because  I  think  up  to  a  certain  period  silver  and 
everything  else  went  back  with  relation  to  gold,  but  lately,  in  the  last 
three  years,  we  will  say,  I  think  silver  has  gone  quicker  than  the  other 
things. 

2958.  It  has  not  been  pari  passu  with  other  things f— No;  it  was  be- 
fore, I  think. 

2959.  You  think  it  is  the  depreciation  of  silver^  rather  than  the  appre- 
ciation of  gold! — It  is  at  the  present  moment;  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  it  has  been  so. 

2960.  You  would  be  unwilling  to  raise  the  rupee  to  the  value  of  2s.  or 
anything  like  it? — ^I  should  be  very  much  afraid  as  to  what  effect  that 
might  have  on  the  people.  It  might  be  done  in  20  years — ^20  years' 
persistent  effort  in  raising  the  rupee  might  cause  no  more  general  dis- 
turbance than  20  years'  fall  in  the  rupee  has  caused;  but  I  think  to 
contemplate  in  the  immediate  future  anything  like  2s,  would  be  a  very 
dangerous  thing. 

2961.  A  sudden  change  you  wotdd  be  afraid  of;  you  would  not  be 
afraid  of  a  gradual  change? — No,  I  do  not  think  a  gradual  change 
would  hurt.    I  think  the  people  would  accommodate  themselves. 

2962.  You  think  that  any  alteration  that  might  be  made  by  a  gradual 
change,  a  gradual  rise,  would  not  be  perceived  among  the  much  greater 
causes  of  change  which  are  constantly  happening,  such  as  seasons? — 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  perceived  in  the  least;  in  fact,  I  think  that 
the  people  of  India  are  so  exceedingly  ignorant  that  they  would  say, 
'*  See  what  an  excellent  government  this  is;  it  has  increased  the  value 
of  the  rupee."    I  think  that  would  be  rather  their  feeling. 

2963.  Then  the  result  is  that  you  think  that  there  woidd  be  no  polit- 
ical danger  in  raising  the  value  of  the  rupee,  say  gradually  up  to  Is. 
6d,j  or  even  beyond  that,  provided  you  give  sufficient  time? — Yes,  I 
think  I  may  say  that  I  no  not  think  tiiere  is  any  political  danger. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


MB.  JEBVOISE  ATHELSTAVE  BADTEB  CALLED  DT  AHS  EXAMJOTED. 

2964.  Chaibmak.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Indian  civil  service? — 
Yes,  my  lord. 

2965.  I  believe  you  have  been  engaged  about  14  years  in  revenue 
work  in  India? — In  the  Bombay  presidency. 

2966.  And  eight  and  a  half  on  other  duties? — Yes. 
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2967.  And  are  now  engaged  upon  the  Indian  census  t — ^Yes. 
2908.  You  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  diflficulties  which  have  arisen 
owing  to  the  fall  in  exchange! — Yes. 

2969.  And  the  necessity  which  roay  arise  of  meeting  a  considerable 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  increased  payments  in  respect  of  the  gold  debt 
and  home  charges! — ^Yes,  my  lord;  I  am  generally  aware  of  that. 

2970.  And  that  this  apprehended  deficiency  could  only  be  met  either 
by  diminished  expenditure  or  increased  taxation,  or  some  change  in  the 
currency  arrangements! — Yes. 

2971.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  which  of  those  methods  is  most 
practicable  and  exx)edient! — I  think  that  the  currency  arrangement 
would  be  the  most  expedient. 

2972.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  w^e  your  reasons  for  coming 
to  that  conclusion! — I  am  speaking  not  as  an  expert  in  any  way  on  the 
financial  position  or  on  the  currency  question,  but  merely  as  an  officer 
who  has  served  in  immediate  contact  with  the  people. 

2973.  And  have  formed  an  opinion  as  to  which  of  those  methods  would 
be  least  likely  to  affect  the  minds  of  the  people  and  to  arouse  hostility  ! — 
To  disturb  the  minds  of  the  people,  I  should  say.  On  having  the  ques- 
tion put  to  me  first,  my  feeling  was  strongly  against  any  extension  or 
increase  of  the  present  direct  taxation  in  India,  from  what  I  know  of  the 
feelings  of  the  people  with  regard  to  it,  and,  moreover,  of  the  difliculty 
with  regard  to  levying  certain  forms  of  direct  taxation.  I  have  been 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  income  tax  than  with  other  forms, 
except  municipal  taxation,  and  as  regards  the  income  tax  1  can  con- 
fidently say  that  no  great  extension  is  possible — to  waive  the  question 
of  its  being  advisable  or  not.  There  are  peculiarities  in  the  levy  of 
direct  taxation  in  India  which,  i>erhaps,  I  need  not  explain. 

2974.  Then,  as  regards  any  large  diminution  of  expenditure  to  meet 
the  results  of  the  fall,  do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a  practicable 
course! — ^In  any  department  with  which  I  have  been  concerned — and 
I  have  s^ved  in  several  more  than  those  mentioned  already — I  do  not 
see  that  it  would  be  compatible  with  efficiency  of  administration. 

2975.  Supi>osing  the  mints  to  be  closed  to  silver  and  exchange  to  be 
raised,  and  prices  to  be  in  some  degree  affected  by  it,  what  do  you  think 
would  be  the  effect  of  that  upon  the  people  of  India! — I  think  that  the 
only  prices  which  need  be  considered  are  those  of  agricultural  produce, 
because  practically  the  greater  part  of  the  assessment  of  the  land  in 
India — ^in  the  northwestern,  Punjab,  and  Bombay  settlements,  entirely — 
is  fixed  on  consideration  of  prices.  There  are  other  elements  in  fixing 
the  assessment,  but  with  a  few  exceptions  they  practically  reduce  them- 
selves to  the  consideration  of  the  prices  which  have  been  realised  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  settlement  about  to  expire. 

2976.  And,  supposing  prices  to  fall,  do  you  think  that  that  would 
create  discontent!— I  think,  if  prices  were  to  fall  and  if  that  could  be 
traced  by  the  bulk  of  the  agricultural  x>opulation  to  the  action  of  Gov- 
ernment, it  would  excite  a  certain  animus  against  Government  and  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  practically  direct  taxation,  in  violation  of  ex- 
isting agreement. 

2977.  Supposing  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver  was  stopped  and  that 
prices  fell,  not  by  reason  of  the  mints  being  closed,  but  from  causes 
apart  from  that,  which  have  led  to  a  fail  of  piices  elsewhere,  do  you 
think  that  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  attribute  the  £aU  to  the  closing 
of  the  mints,  even  though  that  were  not  the  real  cause! — ^I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  that  case,  un- 
less they  were  worked  ux>on  by  extraneous  influences. 
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2978.  Do  yon  think  that  is  a  contitigency  to  be  apprehended— that 
ttiey  would  be  so  worked  nponf — ^It  depends  entirely  upon  the  way  in 
which  a  movement  of  that  sort  conld  be  brought  into  connection  with 
aspirations  in  other  directions.  That  is  rather  a  personal  opinion.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  so  distinct  a  connection  between  the  two  as  that 
it  would  ever  suggest  itself  to  the  average  ryot. 

2979.  Sir  Arthur  Godlbt.  Would  you  explain,  Mr.  Bainesf  I  do 
not  think  I  quite  understand! — ^My  opinion  is  that  the  lowering  of  prices 
consequent  upon  some  such  financial  or  currency  operation  would  be 
very  gradual  and  probably  overlapped  by  ordinary  uncertainties  of 
season;  prices  fluctuate  every  year  in  consequence  of  bad  or  good 
seasons,  and  I  do  not  think,  unless  it  were  brought  very  strongly  before 
the  ryot,  that  he  would  attribute  to  Government  any  action  in  produc- 
ing these  uncertainties,  and  if  there  was  any  continuous  lowering  ten- 
dency it  would  take  some  better  educated  influence  to  bear  on  it  from 
outside  before  he  could  appreciate  it. 

2080.  Yes,  if  the  fall  in  prices  were  gradual,  he  probably  would  not 
connect  it  with  the  Government  in  any  way  t — I  assume  that  it  would 
be  gradual,  in  giving  my  opinion  on  the  advisability  of  an  action  by 
the  Government  of  this  sort.  I  think  any  sudden  fall  of  prices  would 
be  immediately  brought  home  to  the  ryot,  and  connected  by  him  with 
some  action,  which  possibly  he  would  not  understand  in  detail,  on  the 
part  of  the  Government. 

2981.  Chairman.  You  would  recognise  as  possible  that  prices  might 
fall,  quite  independently  of  any  action  of  the  Government  in  clos- 
ing the  mints  t  For  example,  the  price  of  wheat  in  rupees  would 
presumably  have  been  lower  than  it  is  now  if  there  had  been  no  fioJl  of 
silver;  if  the  old  exchange  had  remained,  the  gold  price  going  down  as 
it  has  gone  down,  the  rupee  in  India  must  have  fifikllen  toot— Yes,  in 
wheat  especially,  and  possibly  in  rice. 

2982.  The  same  causes  which  have  led  to  a  fM  in  the  gold  prices 
might  lead  to  a  further  fall  in  the  gold  pricest — ^They  might. 

2983.  Of  course  that  would  not  be  connected  in  reality  with  the 
action  of  the  Government  in  closing  the  mints;  but  do  you  think  it 
might  be  attributed  to  that  action,  supposing  the  one  followed  the 
other  f — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  so  attributed  in  the  ordinary  course, 
unless  it  were  brought  home.  I  think  that  the  ryot,  particularly  he 
who  grows  wheat,  firom  what  I  know  <rf  him,  is  very  distantly  aware  of 
what  causes  the  rise  or  fall  in  prices.  He  only  knows  the  immediate 
cause,  and  that  is  the  middleman  who  comes  to  him  and  will  not  buy 
his  wheat  at  as  good  a  price  as  he  did  the  year  before*  I  do  not  think 
he  goes  beyond  that.  I  have  had  complaints  made  to  me  by  wheat- 
growers  that  they  were  afVaid  that  they  would  have  to  eat  wheat. 

2984.  Lieut.'General  Straohey.  The  fluctuations  in  price  caused  by 
the  variations  of  season  in  all  parts  of  India  are  very  considerable,  are 
they  notf — In  nearly  all  they  are  very  considerable. 

2^.  In  the  course  of  any  year  when  the  harvest  comes  in  the  prices 
always  fall,  and,  as  the  crops  are  consumed  they  risel — ^As  a  rule. 
There  are  certain  products  which  rise  regularly  at  speoifled  seasons  <rf 
the  year.  You  can  fbrtell  that  there  are  two  months  in  which  t^ere 
may  be  a  rise  in  prices — probably  will  be. 

2986.  And  fi*om  year  to  year,  according  to  the  variations  of  the  sea- 
son, the  variations  in  prices  have  been  very  considerable f — ^Very  re* 
markable. 

2987.  I  see  from  the  published  returns,  for  instance,  taking  as  an 
illustration  the  prices  of  1876 — of  course  this  is  eai  extrane  case— tii« 
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price  of  jowar  at  Salem,  that  is  a  distoict  of  Madras,  was  20  seers  for 
the  rupee,  and  in  1878  yon  only  got  7  seers.  That  was  a  time  of  fam- 
ine, I  quite  admit. — ^Yes,  but  I  think  that  in  the  larger  tables  of  prices 
they  have  never  been  worked  properly  up,  but  in  the  larger  tables  of 
prices  which  I  have  only  referred  to  since  the  question  was  put  to  me 
on  Friday  last,  the  prices  in  certain  markets,  taking  a  single  market 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  vary  in  the  year  very  remarkably.  They 
seemed  to  me  to  show  distinctly  that  the  variation  is  purely  seasonal. 

2988.  Chairman.  Supposing  that  the  raising  of  the  exchange  tended 
to  lower  rupee  prices,  and  at  the  same  time  a  tendency  to  a  fall  in 
the  gold  prices  from  other  causes  were  to  continue,  the  combination 
of  the  two  might  cause  a  more  acute  fall  than  would  otherwise  take 
place? — Yes,  with  reference  to  articles  of  commerce,  such  as  food-grains 
exported.  I  do  not  know  sufBciently  the  connection  between  gold 
prices  and  the  prices  of  produce  in  India  to  say  what  would  be  the 
effect  on  articles  that  are  not  sent  abroad,  but  are  grown  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  people;  my  personal  opinion  is  that  they  would  remain 
more  or  less  subject  to  the  purely  local  causes  of  variation. 

2989.  You  do  not  think  that  the  produce  consumed  there,  though  it 
is  of  a  character  that  is  exported,  would  be  much  affected  by  variations 
of  exchange! — ^Perhaps  in  the  case  of  wheat  it  might  be.  I  have  only 
just  learnt  that  an  extension  of  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  where  they  did 
not  grow  wheat  before,  is  being  pushed  considerably  oy  agents  of  ex- 
porting firms  up-country.  Advances  are  made  for  the  cultivation  of 
wheat,  on  the  same  system  that  they  are  made  for  the  poppy  cultiva- 
tion, or  for  indigo.  I  think  that  it  is,  to  a  large  extent,  a  new  thing.  I 
had  never  experienced  it  while  I  was  a  land  revenue  officer,  that  is,  up 
to  three  years  ago. 

2990.  Is  additional  land  being  brought  into  cultivation  for  wheat,  or 
wheat  being  substituted  for  the  cultivation  of  some  other  product! — ^I 
think  it  is  both,  new  land  being  broken  up  in  the  central  provinces, 
and  also  on  choice  soils  near  the  villages,  wheat  being  substituted  very 
possibly  for  cotton. 

2991.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  That  shows  that,  even  at  the  present  very  low 
prices,  wheat  can  be  cultivated  at  a  profit  in  India! — Certainly,  up  to 
last  year. 

2992.  Chairman.  And  that  there  has  been  a  great  fall  in  the  gold 
price  of  wheat  owing  to  the  fall  in  exchange;  the  rupee  price  of  wheat, 
without  reference  to  what  the  rupee  will  buy  when  used  for  other  pur- 
chasing purposes,  is  not  much  lower  than  it  was,  is  it! — Certainly  it  is 
not;  I  should  say  that  it  has  probably  risen  a  little  during  the  last 
few  years.  The  price  of  wheat  has  gone  up,  but  it  h  more  fluctuating, 
I  think,  than  the  price  of  any  other  product  in  India. 

2993.  Supposing  the  effect  of  any  change  in  the  currency  system 
were  to  cause  a  considerable  fall  in  imces,  do  you  think  that  that  would 
produce  dissatisfaction!—*!  think  it  would  to  a  certain  extent.  It 
would  produce  passive  discontent  on  the  grounds  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, tibiat  the  assesAment  on  each  acre  of  kind  is  fixed  with  reference 
to  prices  during  the  previous  30  years,  and  these  prices  have  been  con- 
tinually rising  at,  say,  intervals  oi  five  or  six  years.  That  is  taking  the 
whole  period. 

2094.  Has  the  fell  in  prices  been  more  considerable,  do  you  think,  of 

late  yeiNrs,  than  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  fall  in  exchange! — I  was 

trying  yesterds^  to  satisfy  myself  about  that  before  I  came  here,  but  I 

WAS  m){|ble  to  do  so.    It  is  a  very  long  process  to  take  the  aggregate 

8.  Mis.  23 26 
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of  prices,  and  balance  them  from  period  to  period,  and  I  have  not  had 
time  to  do  it.  It  is  a  matter  I  should  like  to  take  up  afterwards,  in  the 
course  of  my  special  duties. 

2995.  In  your  review,  a«  regards  the  eflfect  of  a  change  in  the  system  of 
currency  by  closiug  the  mints,  a  good  deal  would  depend  upon  whether 
it  was  so  carried  out  as  to  maintain  prices  at  about  their  present  level, 
or  as  to  cause  a  considerable  fall!— Certainly. 

2996.  Supposing  it  were  carried  out  so  as  not  materially  to  raise  the 
exchange  in  the  first  instance,  or  that  any  advance  in  exchange  owing 
to  that  were  very  gradual,  by  slow  degrees,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
likely  then  to  produce  any  prejudicial  effectt — I  think;  not  in  fact  I 
shouJd  assume  that  such  action  would  not  be  sudden.  I  do  not  think 
the  prices  are  very  sensitive  in  the  rural  markets. 

2997.  Supposing  that  the  eftect  of  closing  the  mints,  and  other  causes 
simultaneously  operating  xipon  the  silver  market,  were  to  cause  a  great 
difference  between  the  value  of  the  rupee  and  the  value  of  silver,  do 
you  think  that  that  is  a  matter  which  would  be  likely  to  attracr  atten- 
tion and  to  do  mischief  in  India  f — I  think  it  would  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  perhaps  some  of  the  native  states  that  had  hoards  of  silver, 
coined  or  bar;  I  think  that  they  might  be  possibly  affected. 

2998.  Sir  Arthur  Godlef.  Those  whose  hoards  consist  of  coin 
would  gaint — ^They  would  gain. 

2999.  It  would  atrract  their  notice  in  that  way  f — Those  hoards  would 
bo  gradually  brought  out  just  enough  to  keep  the  market  at  its  level, 
but  not  to  lower  it  in  any  way.  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  thrust 
on  the  market  The  natives  would  only  take  advantage  of  a  very  sud- 
den change  indeed,  and  a  very  large  one,  to  risk  a  heavy  operation. 

3000.  Mr.  Currie.  Are  the  great  hoards,  such  as  the  famous  hoards 
of  Sindia,  kept  in  Government  rupees  or  coined  rui>ee8f — ^Partly,  I  be- 
lieve, in  both. 

3000a.  He  had  2,000,000,  had  he  not! 

3L*01.  Chairman.  He  had  nearly  Ex.  6,000,000  in  coined  rupees!— 
His  rupees  are  a  trifle  smaller;  but  he  had,  I  think,  130  millions  of 
them  altogether. 

3001a.  Do  they  circulate  at  all  outside  Sindia's  territory! — ^They  cir- 
culate everywhere  except  in  Government  offices.  I  am  speaking  from 
personal  knowledge  of  the  coined  rupees  of  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda, 
which  are  on  the  same  lines  as  those  of  the  Sindia  territory.  They  cir- 
culate in  all  private  transactions. 

3002.  Outside  the  Baroda  territory  ! — Outside,  on  the  border  villages, 
wherever  British  districts  intermix  with  the  native  state,  and  wherever 
a  state  has  coin  of  its  own,  you  find  the  rupees  of  the  native  state  cir- 
cidating  very  largely,  in  fact  among  certain  classes  almost  universally, 
within  miles  of  the  frontier. 

3003.  Then,  supposing  the  British  mints  were  closed,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  some  arrangement  for  similar  action  on  the 
part  of  the  native  states  who  coin! — I  think,  if  such  action  could  be 
arranged,  it  might  be  beneficisd  for  the  operation  of  the  mint;  that  is, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  exchange. 

3004.  What  do  you  think  woidd  be  the  effect,  supposing  our  mints 
were  closed  and  the  native  mints  were  largely  to  coin  with  the  price  of 
silver  much  less  than  it  is  now — much  less  than  the  ratio  at  which  the 
rupee  stood  previously! — I  think  that  their  rux>ee8  would  creep  into 
our  territory  privately,  as  far  as  private  transactions  were  concerned. 
We  have  a  rule  that  only  Government  rupees  shall  be  accepted  in  post 
and  telegraph  offices  and  for  the  payment  of  land  revenue. 
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3005.  But  do  you  think  in  that  case  their  rupees  would,  to  some  ex- 
tent, displace  the  British  rupee  if  the  British  rupee  were  made  scarcer  t — 
They  might  do  so  in  the  intervals  between  any  large  payments  to  Gov- 
ernment, but  I  do  not  think  they  are  likely  to  interfere  more  than  at 
those  intervals. 

3006.  Sir  Thomas  Fabreb.  Would  they  circulate  at  the  same  value 
as  the  British  rupee  f — I  do  not  think  they  would.  There  is  certainly 
an  exchange  on  the  small  rupee  which  used  to  be  coined  by  the  Gaek- 
war  of  Baroda.  It  may  by  this  time  have  been  replaced  by  new  coin- 
age. 

3007.  Mr.  CuBRiE.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  the  Government 
Treasury  will  not  take  these  native  rupees  at  any  price  f — No. 

3008.  Therefore  they  are  not  a  legal  tender  t — They  are  not  a  legal 
tender^  but  in  all  current  transactions  in  the  bazaar  they  are  taken. 

3009.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  They  do  pass  current  from  hand  to 
hand! — ^Very  largely;  and  in  case  of  small  hoards — ^private  hoards  of 
a  few  hundred  rupees — ^I  have  often  noticed  that  the  native  coinage  is 
quite  equal  to,  if  not  in  excess  of,  the  Government  rupees,  if  the  hoard 
is  in  cash  at  all.  I  am  speaking  more  especially  of  cases  in  which  we 
have  had  to  search  houses,  or  in  which  property  is  recovered  from  a 
gang  of  robbers  or  burglars. 

3010.  Sir  Eeginald  Welby.  And  do  I  understand  that  in  these 
private  transactions  the  native  rupee  is  taken  as  practically  equivalent 
to  the  Government  rupee  f — ^No^  1  think  it  is  taken  at  a  disoount. 

3011.  It  would  be!--It  is  as  a  matter  of  fiEMJt. 

3012.  Ghaibman.  a  discount  representing  the  intrinsic  difference  of 
value! — I  do  not  think  that  it  represents  the  value  in  exchange,  but  it 
would  represent  the  customary  discount.  These  things  move  very 
slowly  in  India,  and  a  rate  of  discount  is  current  for  a  long  time  after 
it  has  ceased  to  represent  anything. 

3013.  Sir  Begin AU)  Welby.  But  it  is  an  available  coin  t— It  would 
be  so. 

3014.  And  the  people  would  be  rather  slow  to  take  it;  they  would 
prefer  to  have  the  government  rupee,  and  would  pay  rather  more  for 
it? — I  think  once  they  realized  that,  they  would  not  take  the  native 
rupee,  but  for  some  time  there  wonld  be  a  tendency  to  throw  these 
rupees  on  to  our  territory;  I  should  explain  to  you  that  in  some  of  the 
districts  the  native  territory  is  so  intermixed — it  islikealace  pattern — 
that  you  cross  two  miles,  perhaps  a  single  village,  and  come  into  another 
state. 

3016.  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Nizam^s  rupees,  the 
Halisicca  rupees,  circulate  outside  the  Kizam's  territory! — Excepting 
in  one  corner — the  north-west  corner.  Where  there  are  large  cotton 
taransactions  the  Halisicca  circulates.  We  have  had  to  have  a  sort  of 
adjustment  of  the  boundaries  there. 

3016.  Sir  Abthub  (Jodlby.  But  supposing  that  any  mischief  did 
result  from  the  minting  of  the  native  states,  do  you  think  there  would 
be  any  difficulty  in  de^ng  with  them ;  would  not  the  supreme  Govern- 
ment be  quite  well  able  to  make  arrangements  with  them  to  prevent 
such  mischief? — Oh,  I  think  so.  If  there  *was  any  increase  of  coinage, 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  the  Government  mint 
operations,  I  think  that  the  supreme  Government  would  certainly  move 
in  the  matter. 

3017.  Ghaibman.  But  would  that,  do  you  think,  cause  any  considera- 
ble Motion  b^^een  the  British  Government  and  those  native  govem- 
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ments? — ^I  do  not  think  so,  on  the  whole.    It  would  depend  entirely  on 
the  personal  character  of  the  chief. 

3018.  Sir  Arthur  Godlby.  It  would  surely  be  pointed  out  to  them 
that  it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to  raise  the  value  of  their  rupees  by 
limiting  the  supply! — It  would  be  pointed  out,  no  doubt. 

3019.  Chairman.  But,  I  suppose,  if  they  thought  they  could  get  an 
advantage  by  continuing  to  coin  whilst  the  Government  mint  was  closed, 
that  might  counterbalance  the  effect  of  pointing  it  out  to  them? — ^l 
think  that  general  action  by  the  supreme  Government  of  that  sort 
would  be  effective. 

3020.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Is  there  any  large  quantity  of  silver 
hoarded  by  the  poorer  people  in  the  form  of  ornaments? — Very  large. 

3021.  And,  if  the  rupee  were  raised,  that  would  no  longer  be  of  the 
same  value  for  the  purposes  of  coinage  as  it  was  before,  would  it! — 
The  silver  would  probably,  as  they  have  kept  it  for  some  years,  have 
been  bought  at  a  higher  price,  and  they  would  also  have  had  to  pay 
something  on  the  manufacture  into  ornaments,  so  that  the  ornaments 
would  have  to  be  sold  at  a  considerably  higher  price  than  what  they 
gave  for  the  silver  5  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think  the  native — 
certainly  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  country— 4ooks  upon  his  ornaments 
in  any  way  as  a  source  of  gain,  but  merely  as  a  protection  against  loss, 
or  as  a  provision. 

3022.  Then,  if  he  had  to  tuiii  those  ornaments  into  rupees  after  the 
mints  were  closed,  he  would  do  so  at  a  disadvantage,  would  he  not! — 
I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  tendency  to  do  tnat.  I  think  that 
probably  he  would  do  so  at  a  disadvantage. 

3023-3123.  Chairman.  You  think  it  is  probable  only  on  some  great 
stress,  such  as  a  famine,  that  he  does  part  with  his  ornaments! — My 
experience  is  that  it  is  only  under  very  strong  stress,  such  as  famine  or 
the  marriage  of  somebody  he  did  not  expect — he  prepares  for  the 
marriage  of  some  of  his  own  immediate  relatives — ^but  probably  there 
is  somebody  come  amongst  his  family  from  his  sons,  and  in  that  case 
he  would  have  to  trespass  on  his  ornaments,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  fam- 
ily possessions. 

3124.  Sir  Arthur  GODLEY.  Theyare  not  sold  as  omam^its,  because 
their  artistic  merits  are  so  very  little! — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  sale 
ibr  them ;  in  all  my  experience,  I  never  heard  of  a  shop  of  completed 
ornaments,  except  for  Europeans. 

3125.  Sir  Beginald  Welb y.  How  does  a  man  realise  this  reserve  at 
present!  Supposiug  there  is  a  famine,  he  is  in  want,  and  he  is  obliged 
to  draw  upon  this  resource  of  ornaments;  what  is  his  process,  what 
does  he  do  with  it! — When  the  first  press  comes,  he  takes  a  oertadn 
prop(M*tion  of  them  out  to  the  nearest  money-lender,  who  is  really  % 
pawnbroker,  and  he  gets  an  advance  upon  them. 

3126.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  What  doee  the  money-leader  do  with 
them! — The  money-l^ider  keeps  them  for  a  certain  time,  and  I  have 
known  him  lend  them  out. 

3127.  Supposing  the  man  is  unable  to  pay  his  debt  and  they  beoome 
the  property  of  the  money-lender,  does  he  sell  them  as  ornaments  or 
take  them  to  the  mint! — ^The  money-lender,  at  the  first  stress  of  famine, 
when  the  articles  have  been  x>awned  for  a  certain  time  tor  a  small 
advance,  would  probably  press  for  a  repayment,  in  the  prospect  of  hayiii|^ 
still  greater  stress  to  meet.  Well,  the  owner  of  the  ornaments  ¥nould 
t^  him  to  keep  them.  The  money-lender  would  c<dlect  a  great  many 
from  different  villages,  until  he  had  got  a  fidr  hoard.  He  would  then 
either  send  them  (Urect  himself,  or  through  a  larger  money-lender  in 
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the  town,  to  the  mint.    I  am  speaking  of  the  west  of  India  only;  I  do 
not  know  what  would  happen  in  Bengal. 

3128.  Sir  Bxqinald  Welbt.  Bat  in  that  case,  when  he  did  so,  he 
would  get  less  for  them  when  the  mints  were  closed  and  the  value  of 
the  rupee  were  raised,  than  he  does  now — ^fewer  rupees  for  themt — 
Fewer  rupees,  but  the  ryot  himself  would  take  it  in  grain.  In  famine 
time  he  would  not  look  at  the  rupee  price. 

3129.  The  pawnbroker  would  give  him  very  much  less,  if  he  had  not 
got  the  eventual  resource  of  the  mint  to  go  to! — I  suppose  he  would. 

3130*  Chairman.  With  regard  to  the  possible  sources  of  taxation, 
the  chief  articles  that  are  in  use  by  the  i)eople  at  large,  I  understand, 
are  salt  and  tobacco! — Yes. 

3131.  You  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  practicable  by  additional 
taxation  to  largdy  increase  the  'revenue  i^om  either  of  those  sources! — 
1  do  not  think  so. 

3132.  Sugar! — Sugar,  in  the  same  way  as  tobacco,  is  very  difficult  to 
tax.    I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  tax  tobacco. 

3133.  Is  there  any  taxation  on  tobacco  at  present! — ^Nothing  except 
municipal  octroi. 

3134.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  That  is  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  coUection, 
I  suppose  ! — ^The  difficulty  of  assessing.  Tobacco  is  grown  only  in  three 
places  that  I  know  of  in  India  in  large  fields,  as  an  article  of  trade. 
Everywhere  else  it  is  grown  in  a  small  patch,  a  chain  or  two,  outside  a 
man's  door. 

3135.  Sir  Reginald  Welby.  In  the  review  of  the  condition  of  India 
fflnce  the  mutiny — since  1858, 1  read  the  other  day  that  the  salt  duty, 
so  &r  as  it  affected  150,000,000  of  people,  had  been  reduced  36  per 
cent! — ^Yes,  I  bdieve  so. 

3136.  Why  should  it  be  impossible  to  go  back  to  what  the  community 
were  content  to  pay  in  case  of  necessity  within  30  years! — I  think,  first, 
there  is  the  general  difficulty  of  going  back  at  all  in  taxation. 

3137.  But,  unluckily,  a  great  many  countries  have  to  go  back,  have 
they  not! — Perhaps  so,  but  the  process  is  invariably  difficult,  and  open 
to  more  objection  than  a  new  tax. 

3138.  If  that  amount  of  taxation  was  borne  within  30  years,  at  all 
events  it  has  been  within  the  recollection  of  the  living  generation  that 
they  had  to  pay,  and  it  is  borne  stilL  It  is  not  like  an  absolutely  new 
tax,  because  it  is  an  amount  that  has  actually  been  borne  very  recently  !— 
Apart  from  the  general  discontent  at  going  back  30  years,  I  think  that 
the  price  which  has  now  been  equalized  all  ov^  India  is  reaUy  as  much 
as  a  great  part  of  the  population  can  afford  to  pay. 

3139.  On  the  whole,  the  population,  I  suppose,  is  better  off  tiian  it 
was  30  years  ago! — On  the  whole,  I  should  say,  decidedly. 

3140.  I  also  read  in  this  same  publication  that,  in  addition  to  that, 
the  cost  of  produciug  salt  had  fallen,  and  that  practically  a  good  many 
more  pounds  were  got  for  the  same  number  m  rupees;  and,  therefore 
the  result  of  that  would  be  that  you  could  go  back,  and  put  on  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  taxation,  without  really  raising  the  cost  very  much 
higher  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago  to  the  consumer.  You  see  there 
have  been  two  oi>erations  at  work;  you  have  been  reducing  the  tax, 
and  you  have  been  reducing  the  cost  of  manufacture;  the  consequence 
is  that  the  consumer  has  got  the  benefit  both  ways.  Now,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  argument  is  that  you  can  not  go  back,  that  the  increase  of 
taxation  is  next  door  to  impossible.  It  seems  to  me  open  to  argument, 
at  all  events,  whether  a  portion  of  the  route  might  not  be  retraced  in 
case  of  necessity  ! — I  am  not  quite  certain  as  to  the  divergence  between 
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the  manufacturing  price  and  the  selling  price  at  the  present  day.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  give  an  opinion  on  that,  because  in  some  places  the 
selling  price  may  have  differed  very  considerably,  and  in  others  very 
little. 

3141.  This  is  the  statement  from  headquarters;  it  is  not  a  critic  from 
outside,  but  it  is  an  official  statement  inside,  at  the  time  when  all  those 
statements  mean  to  show  the  advance  of  India — ^the  general  advance 
that  India  has  taken! — Yes. 

3142.  Lieut.  Gen.  Strachet.  Is  it  not  a  generally  recognised  fact 
that  the  Government  of  India  abstained  from  levying  the  full  amount 
of  revenue  that  might  be  got  from  salt,  with  the  view  of  maintaining 
a  possible  reserve  in  case  of  sudden  financial  emergency  t — I  have  not 
heard  that. 

3143.  Mr.  GuRBiB.  May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Baines,  is  it  not  the  case  that, 
in  spite  of  the  reductions  of  which  Sir  Eeginald  Welby  speaks,  the 
revenue  from  salt  has  increased? — ^The revenue  from  salt  has  increased. 

3144.  Would  it,  therefore,  be  a  wise  act  of  the  Government  to  in- 
crease the  tax  upon  a  commodity  of  which  the  consumption  increases 
in  spite  of  lowering  it! — The  consumption  has  increased  in  a  higher 
ratio  in  the  last  ten  years  than  the  actual  revenue. 

3146.  And  the  actual  revenue  has  increased  t — Yes,  and  proportionally 
it  has  increased  considerably  during  the  last  three  years.  I  can  not 
quote  the  figures  exactly,  but  my  recollection  is  that  it  is  considerably 
less  than  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  consumption  within  the  last  ten 
years. 

3146.  Yes,  but  it  is  a  good  argument  tor  the  reduction  of  taxation,  is 
it  not,  if  by  that  you  can  actually  increase  the  revenue  you  receive!  If 
you  can  get  more  revenue  by  a  low  rate,  that  is  a  good  position,  is  it 
nott — ^That  would  be  possible,  but  I  think  that  the  salt  authorities 
would  be  the  best  persons  to  answer  that.  My  experience  has  been 
chiefly  in  a  tract  where  salt  is  very  cheap;  and  prices  in  India  vary 
very  much.  I  have  always  looked  at  it  as  an  article  within  the  reach 
even  of  the  poorest. 

3147.  Chairman.  Salt  is  an  article  that  is  used  by  the  i>opulation  at 
large  t — ^Universally. 

3148.  And  do  you  think  that  the  present  price,  which  results  of  course, 
in  part,  from  the  taxation  imposed,  is  high  in  proportion  to  the  resources 
of  the  people? — I  do  not  think  it  is  generally  high,  but  it  is  said  to 
press  upon  certain  classes. 

3149.  But,  if  you  were  to  raise  it  by  increased  taxation,  do  yon  think 
it  would  bear  very  hardly  upon  large  classes  of  the  community! — ^I 
think  so;  I  think  it  would  even  restrict  consumption. 

3150.  As  regards  the  land  revenue,  do  you  think  it  would  be  practi- 
cable to  increase  that! — ^I  think  it  is  impracticable  to  increase  it  more 
under  the  present  system.  In  all  the  districts  in  which  I  have  actually 
worked  the  land  revenue  is  reassessed  at  long  intervals,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  any  disturbance  would  be  advisable  within  those  intervals. 

3161.  The  reassessment  having  relation  to  price! — It  reduces  it«elf 
very  largely  to  a  question  of  prices.  The  soil  valuation  has  been  al- 
ready made,  and  the  increase  of  markets  and  communication  practi- 
cally reduce  themselves  to  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  produce. 

3152.  What  you  have  said,  of  course,  does  not  apply  where  there  is  a 
permanent  land  settlement! — Certainly  not. 

3153.  A.S  in  Bengal! — As  in  Bengal. 

3154.  But  do  you  tbmk  it  would  be  practicable  to  disturb  that  settle- 
ment and  increase  the  land  revenue  from  those  districts! — ^I  do  not 
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know  that  I  am  entitled  to  speak  on  that  subject,  as  I  am  a  revenue 
ofBcer  of  Bombay,  but  it  was  brought  very  strongly  to  my  mind  from 
reading  one  or  two  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  people  and  so  on  in 
Bengal  that  have  come  quite  lately,  and  also  from  a  rumour  that  used 
to  be  very  frequently  brought  to  my  ears  when  I  first  joined  the  reve- 
nue department  between  1870  and  1874,  which  has  ceased  since.  This 
was,  that  in  Bombay  we,  meaning  the  Bombay  educated  classes  who 
hold  land,  are  paying  taxes  in  order  that  the  Bengal  zemindar  may  live 
in  affluence.  I  remembered  that  when  I  was  jotting  down  my  notes, 
and  it  was  brought  to  my  recollection  by  a  paragraph  in  the  report  on 
the  condition  of  the  Bengal  population. 

3155.  I  suppose  any  interference  with  the  Bengal  settlement  would 
be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  a  compact  t — Oh,  most  certainly.  It  would 
be  a  very  strong  measure.  The  only  reason  why  1  have  mentioned  it 
s^t  all  is  that  I  think  the  crisis  before  the  country  at  large  is  such  that 
a  rean-angement  of  that  sort  would  be  justifiable  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  zemindar  class  is  a  small  one,  it 
has  enjoyed  for  many  years  the  increase  of  wealth  due  to  the  action  of 
the  Government  without  paying  proportionally  for  it,  and  the  beneficial 
action  of  the  zemindars  was  all  exercised  shortly  after  the  settlement. 

3156.  Sir  Eeginald  Welby.  Will  you  tell  me  in  Bombay  how  the 
land  revenue  is  paidt  Given  a  certain  parcel  of  land,  does  that  pay 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  irrespective  of  produce  or  prices,  the 
same  sum  to  the  Government,  or  does  that  vary  year  by  year  with 
prices! — ^The  amount  payable  is  settled  for  30  years. 

3157.  And  during  that  time,  whether  the  prices  are  high  or  produce 
plentiful,  or  the  reverse,  the  taxpayer  must  pay  the  tax! — ^The  assess- 
ment is  due. 

3158.  Then  I  suppose  the  Government  occasionally  remit  in  bad 
times? — ^Under  the  Bombay  system  they  remit  as  little  as  i)ossible,  but 
there  is  a  practice  in  hard  years  of  deferring  the  payment  of  either  one 
or  both  instalments.  The  assessment  is  payable  in  two  instalments; 
and  in  a  year  of  great  scarcity,  either  of  the  winter  crop  or  of  the 
autumnal  crop,  it  is  the  practice  to  postpone  payment.  But  our  sys^ 
tern,  I  should  say,  is  peculiar,  in  that,  being  based  on  an  average  of 
prices,  it  takes  no  account  of  the  difference  between  year  and  year. 
We  consider  that  better  than  a  fluctuating  demand. 

3159.  Then  at  the  end  of  30  years  it  is  reassessed! — ^XJpon  general 
considerations;  prices  enter  most  largely  into  them^  but  it  is  said  to  be 
on  general  considerations. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Snt  CHARLES  EDWABD  BEENAED,  K.  C.  8.  I.,  CALLED  DT  ANB 

EXAMIKEB. 

3160.  Chairman.  You  have  been  secretary  to  the  government  of 
India  in  various  departments,  the  revenue,  the  financial,  and  the 
home! — ^Yes,  my  lord. 

3161.  You  were  afterwards  chief  commissioner  of  British  Burmah 
from  1880  to  1888!— Yes. 

3162.  And  since  that  period  you  have  been  secretary  of  the  revenue 
and  statistics  department  in  the  India  office! — Yes. 

3163.  Do  you  think  that  during  the  last  20  years  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  average  silver  prices  of  agricultural  products!— There 
has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  average  silver  prices  all  over 
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the  country.  That  is  mainly  doe  to  the  opening  of  commonicationR,  I 
believe,  and  the  influence  of  prices  has  been  a  levelling  up,  so  that 
now  prices  are  equalised  all  over  the  interior,  whereas  there  were  im- 
mense dijQferences  in  former  years;  but  the  prices  at  the  seaports  have 
not  gone  up  so  largely;  they  have  gone  up  to  some  extent,  but  not 
lajrgely.    On  some  s^ples  they  have  even  gone  down. 

3164.  Are  those  generally  staples  which  compete  with  the  produc- 
tions of  other  countries! — Cotton  competes  with  the  product  of  othOT 
countries,  and  wheat  comx>ete8  with  the  product  of  other  countries;  but 
as  to  rice,  India,  or  rather  Burmah,  has  practicaUy  a  monopoly  in 
Europe,  and  its  price  has  not  changed.  The  European  price  of  rice  is 
now  about  the  same  as  it  was  10  years  ago,  but  the  rupee  price  at  the 
I)orts  has  gone  up  a  little,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  fall  of  silver.  I 
submit  a  table  showing  how  rice  prices  in  Europe  have  remained  fitm 
during  the  10  years.  They  have  remained  Arm  in  the  10  years  in  an 
extraordinary  way,  when  wheat  prices  have  gone  down  so  largely;  the 
table  confirms  my  statement  that  India  and  further  Asia  appear  to 
have  a  monoi)oly  of  rice. 

SigheBi  and  lowest  prices  of  Bangoon  oargo  rice  in  tM  London  nuKrket  during  ike  year. 

$,  d.      9,  d, 

1802 6  3   to8  9 

1891 7  0   to8  9 

1890 6  9   to8  3 

1889 6  l(Hto7  7i 

1888 6  6    to7  7i 

1887 6  6   to7  H 

1886 6  lito7  0 

1885 6  6   to7  7i 

1884 6  9   to8  9 

1883 7  lito9  3 

3165.  The  rupee  has  not  risen  in  proportion  to  the  fall  in  exchange  t — 
Ko;  I  think  not. 

3166.  In  some  parts  of  India  we  have  been  told  that  the  grain  prod- 
uce fetches  a  higher  rupee  price  than  formerly! — It  does  in  the  in- 
terior. 

3167.  In  the  Punjab,  for  example! — ^Thatis  so,  because  the  communi- 
cations are  so  immensely  improved;  but  if  you  tiekke  a  mart  on  the  rail- 
way ,e  like  Gawnpor,  for  instance,  you  will  find  that  the  rise  in  price 
there  of  the  last  10  years  is  not  equsd  to  the  average  rise  over  the  whole 
of  the  province;  not  nearly  so  high. 

3168.  Is  that  due  to  its  not  having  so  good  means  of  commnnicaticmt'— 
Ko;  it  is  because  it  has  had  better  means  of  communication;  has  had 
them  for  15  or  20  years.  Other  parts  of  Northern  India  have  only 
recently  been  brought  into  communication  with  the  seaboard,  and 
therofore  their  prices  are  only  recently  affected  in  any  way  by  the 
European  prices. 

3169.  Bo  that  the  price  has  been  regulated  rather  by  local  circum- 
stances!—Over  the  greater  part  of  the  country;  but  if  you  take  a  mart 
like  Rangoon  or  Bombay,  the  prices  there  have  for  20  years  varied  ex» 
actly  according  to  the  European  prices. 

3170.  Do  you  think  that  the  more  complete  the  means  of  communi- 
cation the  greater  the  effect  of  European  prices  ux)on  Indian  prices!-^ 
That  is  so,  my  lord;  but  I  do  not  know  about  future  extensions.  Prac- 
tically prices  are  now  equalised  in  nearly  all  the  producing  provinces, 
because  of  the  improvement  of  communications. 
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3171.  Lieut  Gen.  Stbaohb  y.  The  prices  at  the  seaports  being  depend- 
ent upon  gold  prices,  the  variations  there  mainly  affect  articles  of  ex* 
I)ort!— Quite  so.  Those  wonlcl  betheonly  thingsthathaveeomedown,bnt 
the  prices  do  not  vary  in  any  way  directly  with  the  gold  price  of  silver. 
There  are  other  great  factors  that  come  in.  If  you  go  down  the  list  of 
the  last  10  or  15  years,  you  will  see  that  the  prices  have  been  affected 
by  other  factors.  I  know  myself  about  rice,  because  I  was  in  Burmah. 
Bice,  for  instance,  in  the  last  five  years  has  been  enormously  affected, 
first  by  the  Chinese  famine,  then  by  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  Siam 
and  Japan,  and  then  latterly  by  the  failure  of  wheat  in  Euroi>e. 

3172.  Chairman.  But  there  has  been  no  fall  of  the  rupee  price  cor- 
responding to  the  fall  of  the  gold  price  in  Europe,  has  there! — ^No;  the 
fall  of  the  silver  price  has  contributed  to  enable  the  price  at  seaports, 
for  instance,  of  rice  especiaUy,  to  keep  up  in  rupees  at  the  old  rate.  I 
mean  it  has  diminished  the  effect  of  the  till  at  the  gold  price  of  sil- 
ver. 

3173.  That  is  to  say,  presumably,  if  there  had  been  no  fall  in  the 
gold  price  of  silver,  if  exchange  had  remained  at  the  old  rate,  the  prices 
of  those  products  would  have  been  much  lower  than  they  are  to-day  t — 
The  rupee  price  at  the  ports  would  be.  For  instance,  I  have  a  rice  table 
here  published  by  one  of  the  firms. 

3174.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  Just  to  finish  that — so  that  the  fall  in 
the  value  of  silver  has 1 — Has  steadied  rxtpee  prices  at  the  ports. 

3175.  Chaibman.  Inasmuch  as  we  learn  that,  in  the  case  of  the  land 
revenue  which  is  subject  to  reassessment,  in  the  revision  regard  has 
largely  been  had  to  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  it  would  seem 
that  but  for  the  fall  in  exchange,  in  the  reassessments  which  have 
taken  place  during  recent  years,  the  revenue  would  not  have  been  fixed 
as  high  as  it  has  been! — I  would  not  say  that,  my  lord.  As  I  have 
tried  to  explain,  I  think  that  the  rise  in  prices  over  the  peater  part  of 
the  country  has  been  due  to  an  extension  of  communications. 

3176.  What  I  was  putting  is  that,  supposing  it  to  be  true  that  the 
rupee  prices  would  have  been  lower  to-day  than  they  are  but  for  the  fall 
in  exchange,  if  exchange  had  not  fiedlen,  and  the  prices  therefore  had 
been  lower,  the  land  revenue  must  have  been  fixed  at  a  smaller  number 
of  rui)ees  than  it  has  been  in  those  cases  in  which  it  has  been  fixed  in 
recent  years! — I  can  not  recall  a  case  to  which  that  applies.  I  mean 
the  great  miyority  of  the  districts  are  affected  as  I  say.  Their  prices 
have  been  raised  by  the  extension  of  communications. 

3177.  Yes;  but,  accepting  the  whole  fact  of  the  extension  of  commu- 
nications,  the  prices  are  stiB  higher  than  they  would  have  been  if  there 
had  been  no  fall  of  exchange! — They  are  to  a  certain  extent. 

3178.  So  far,  then,  as  they  are  higher  than  they  would  have  been  but 
for  a  fall  in  exchange,  there  would  have  been  a  tendency  to  fix  the  reve- 
nues higher  than  it  would  have  been  fixed  if  there  had  been  no  fall  in 
exchange! — Yes,  that  is  true  to  a  certain  extent. 

3179.  Mr.  CuBBiE.  Is  the  land  revenue  fixed  by  prices  or  by  quanti- 
ties of  produce! — Prices  mostly.  In  the  greater  part  of  India  the  land 
revenue  is  an  aliquot  part  of  the  rent,  and  the  rent  varies  with  prices, 
though  it  takes  a  term  of  years  before  changes  of  prices  are  reflected  in 
rents. 

3180.  Lieut.-Gen.  Stbaohet.  But  in  the  greater  part  of  India,  surely, 
the  produce  is  not  of  a  nature  that  is  affected  by  export  prices;  the 
ordinary  food  of  the  people  is  not  affected  by  exi)ort  prices! — It  is  not 
i^ected  immediately,  but  I  think  it  is  affected  in  the  long  run. 
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3181.  Not  directly! — ^I  think  it  is  affected.  For  instance,  the  millet 
grains  rarely  appear  in  the  European  market.  If  wheat  goes  up  in 
price  greatly,  the  prices  of  millet  grains  go  up  to  some  extent  in  sym- 
pathy with  it,  and  therefore  they  are  affected. 

3182.  But  only  in  case  of  famine? — No;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think, 
if  you  take  the  Punjab  and  the  Northwest,  where  the  greater  portion 
of  the  wheat  is  grown,  when  we  had  great  wheat  crops  in  1891,  you 
will  iind  that  the  grains  which  never  came  to  Europe  at  all  went  up  in 
price  in  sympathy  with  the  rise  in  wheat.    That  is  undoubted. 

3183.  Chairman.  If  there  were  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  direction  of  raising  the  exchange  to  an  extent  which  had 
an  effect  upon  prices — that  caused  the  prices  to  fall — would  not  that 
operate  unfairly  as  regards  the  land  revenue,  where  it  had  been  fixed 
in  recent  years  in  relation  to  prices! — I  do  not  know  about  operating 
unfairly,  my  lord;  it  would  make  the  burden  of  the  land  revenue 
slightly  heavier  on  the  land. 

3184.  Yes;  but  would  it  not  be  unfair  in  this  respect!  The  land 
revenue  has  in  recent  years  been  fixed  at  a  rate  having  relation  to  prices, 
the  prices  beiug  higher  owing  to  the  fall  in  exchange.  I  am  assuming 
that  to  some  extent! — But  may  I  say  one  thing!  You  speak  of  prices. 
We  do  not  settle  the  land  revenue  on  the  prices  of  a  single  year;  we 
settle  the  land  revenue  on  the  prices  of  a  long  series  of  years,  and  I  do 
not  think  you  can  say  that  the  prices  of  the  last  10  years  have  been 
largely  affected  by  the  change  in  the  silver. 

3185.  But  have  they  not  been  affected  in  this  way,  that  they  must 
have  been  somewhat  lower  if  there  had  been  no  fall  in  exchange,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  at  all  affected  by  the  gold  prices — export  prices! — Export 
staples  would  have  been  somewhat  lower,  but  I  think  it  is  very  difficult 
to  say  how  much. 

3186.  I  am  not  seeking  to  measure  the  extent,  but,  in  so  far  afi  the 
Qxi)ort  prices  are  higher  than  they  would  have  been  if  exchange  had 
remained  at  its  old  level,  if  you  were  now  artificially  to  raise  the  exchange, 
would  it  not  have  a  somewhat  unfair  eff'ect  upon  those  whose  laud 
revenue  has  been  fixed  in  relation  to  prices  which  were  what  they  were 
by  reason  of  the  falliug  exchange! — ^I  think  that  would  be  quite  true 
if  you  made  a  very  great  rise,  but  I  think  it  is  a  question  of  degree. 
For  instance,  if  by  any  arrangement  you  were  to  make  the  rupee  worth 
2«.  exchangeable  value,  then  I  think  that  question  would  arise  and  be 
very  serious;  but,  if  you  were  to  make  the  rupee  at  Is.  4d.  or  Is.  5(1., 
which  is  about  the  average  of  what  it  has  been  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  I  do  not  think  that  question  would  arise. 

3187.  And  you  say  a  settlement  is  effected  by  a  range  of  prices  going 
back  a  good  many  years! — Yes,  for  about  10  years. 

3188.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  So  that  in  fact  the  settlement  relates  back 
to  a  time  before  the  very  great  fall  in  the  value  of  the  rupee! — That  is  so, 
sir.  When  I  made  settlements,  the  settlements  I  made  were  in  the 
Central  Provinces,  from  1862  to  1864.  That  was  the  time  of  the  Amer- 
ican cotton  famine,  and  the  districts  I  settled  were  cotton -producing 
districts.  The  price  of  cotton  was  quoted  at  25  pence,  whereas  the 
normal  price  was  about  three  or  four  pence,  but  I  never  thought  of 
assessing  upon  that  25-pence  price;  but  the  assessments  I  made, 
although  prices  were  then  standing  at  24  to  25  pence,  and  have  since 
fallen  to  three  or  four  pence,  have  stood  well  for  30  years. 

3189.  Chairman.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  supposing  the  Indian  Gk)v- 
ernment  were  to  close  the  mints,  and  so  to  afl'ect  the  exchange,  its 
operation  upon  those  whose  land  revenue  had  been  settled  would  not 
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be  unfair  if  it  caused  only  a  small  rise? — ^That  is  what  I  think,  my 
lord. 

3189a.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  were  to  cause  a  large  or  sudden 
rise,  then  there  would  be  objections  to  such  a  course! — ^There  would  be 
difficulty. 

3190.  Rangoon  is  liable  to  reflect  outside  influence  upon  its  prices  t — 
Very  much,  because  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  crop  area  in  Lower  Bur- 
mah  are  under  rice,  and  out  of  the  whole  rice  yield  of  Lower  Burmah 
more  than  one-half  is  exported,  and  therefore  the  prices  of  the  world 
affect  prices  in  Burmah  more  directly  than  they  do  any  other  part  of 
L[idia. 

3191.  Ton  have  taken  out,  I  believe,  the  quinquennial  range  of  prices 
for  wheat  and  rice,  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Gawupore,  and  Rangoon  t — 
Yes,  here  it  is. 

Number  of  $eer$  {about  t  IbB,  to  the  $eer)  $old  for  one  rupee,  at  ike  mcerage  price  of 

quinquennial  periode. 


Period. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay 
wheat. 

Kanffoon 
rice. 

Cawnpure 

Rioe. 

Wheat. 

wheat. 

]B«6-*70 

14.8 

15.40 

11.86 

14.06 

15.14 

15.74 
14.01 
13.48 
14.63 
18.71 

8.61 
11.41 

8.46 
10.85 
10.06 

18.27 
14.25 
12.99 
13.87 
12.74 

15.56 

1871  Ta 

20.12 

1876-*80 

17.5 

1881-'85 

20.48 

1886-'90 

16.88 

3192.  And  shown  the  number  of  seers  sold  for  one  rupee  on  the  aver- 
age of  five  years! — Yes;  I  have  not  brought  it  down  to  1891,  because 
that  was  a  very  exceptional  year, 

3193.  I  see  that  the  price  in  Calcutta  in  the  quinquennial  period, 
1886  to  1890,  was  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  quinquennial  period, 
1871  to  1876!— Yes;  my  lord. 

3194.  A  very  slight  change! — ^Yes;  jfrom  1871  to  1876  is  the  period 
of  the  Bengal  famine. 

3195.  Yes;  but  in  1876  to  1880  it  was  very  much  dearer  than  in  1871 
to  1875! — ^Yes;  that  was  the  Madras  famine.  The  Madras  famine  was 
more  serious  than  the  Bengal  famine,  and  more  general. 

3196.  Were  there  any  special  circumstances  in  the  periods  1881  to 
1885,  and  1886  to  1890! — ^No;  I  know  of  no  special  circumstances. 

3197.  That  shows  a  fall  in  the  price  of  rice  in  the  last  quinquennial 
period,  14.06  in  1881  to  1886,  and  15.14  in  1886  to  1890— not  much!— 
Yes. 

3198.  The  Eangoon  rice  I  see  is  almost  exactly  the  same  in  1886  to 
1890  as  it  was  in  1876  to  1880!— Yes;  1876  to  1880  was  the  period  of 
the  Madras  famine. 

3199.  Lieut.  General  Stbachey.  Eangoon  rice,  Burmese  rice,  is  not 
eaten  by  the  people  of  India  much! — No;  not  ordinarDy,  but  it  is  eaten 
in  China  and  farther  Asia. 

3200.  But  the  famine  would  not  affect  it  much! — ^A  good  deal  was 
exported  to  Madras  during  the  famine. 

3201.  I  say  relatively! — A  great  deal  came  in  the  Madras  famine. 
I  think  about  150,000  tons,  as  tar  as  I  can  recollect. 

3202.  Chairman.  The  rail  in  silver  during  1892  was  not  reflected 
by  any  rise  of  price  in  rice! — It  was  not  affected  by  any  rise  in  the  price 
of  rice.    What  is  more,  the  fall  in  sUver  was  greatest  in  the  last  eight 
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months  of  1892,  and  in  Eaugoon,  dnrini^  those  months,  the  rice  export 
prices  fell  instead  of  rising. 

3203.  Mr.  OuBEiB.  Fell  in  rapees!— Tea,  the  rupee  price.  The  ex- 
port rice  fell  firom  135  rupees  per  100  bushels  in  April  to  115  in  Novem- 
ber, and  that  synchronises  with  the  most  serious  fall  we  have  had  in 
silvery  and  what  is  more,  they  expect  this  year  to  have  the  lowest  rice 
prices  they  have  had  for  20  years;  the  year  we  are  now  in. 

3204.  Lieut.  Gen.  Stbaghby.  How  do  you  account  for  that!— Be- 
cause there  are  large  rice  crops  ev^y  wh^e,  in  Burmah,  Japan,  Siam, 
and  Saigon« 

3205.  Sir  Abthue  Godley.  Saigon  has  just  come  in  with  a  very 
large  crop  t — Yes.  Saigon  has  sent  much  more  rice  to  Europe  last  year 
than  in  1891. 

3206.  Lieut.  Gen.  Stbachby.  Has  the  opening  of  the  railway  in  Bur- 
mah affected  prices! — No;  the  Upper  Burmah  Bail  way  has  hardly 
affected  prices,  beeauae  Upper  Burmah  exports  no  rioe;  indeed^  die 
consumes  rice  trom  Lower  Burmah. 

3207.  Ghaibman.  Of  course,  if  the  exchange  were  fixed  even  at  its 
present  rate,  the  price  of  such  produce  as  is  exported  might  fall,  owing 
to  the  general  causes  which  have  made  the  gold  prices  lower— of  whea^ 
for  example? — ^They  might  fall  in  sympathy  with  the  prices  itx  Europe. 

3208.  And  that  fall  would  then  not  be  counteracted  by  any  fall  in  sil- 
ver!— ^Tes,  that  is  so;  the  rupee  price  would  not  be  maintained. 

3209.  What  I  mean  is  that  a  fall  in  the  gold  price  would  operate  more 
strongly  to  produce  a  fall  in  the  rupee  price  when  you  had  fixed  the 
exchange  than  it  would  with  a  falling  exchange! — ^That  is  so,  my 
lord. 

3210.  Do  you  think  that,  supposing  the  mints  were  closed,  Uiere  would 
be  a  likelihood  of  the  fall  of  prices  being  attributed,  though  it  may  be 
erroneously,  to  the  action  of  the  Government  and  not  to  natural 
cause — other  causes! — I  think  there  would  be  in  newspapers,  but 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  people  they  would  know  nothing  about  it 
The  majority  of  producers  all  over  India  would  know  nothing  about  the 
closing  of  the  mints. 

3211.  You  think  they  would  not  be  reached  by  an  agitation  on  the 
subject,  and  a  suggestion  that  it  was  due  to  the  action  of  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  that  they  found  their  prices  falling! — I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  any  political  danger. 

3212.  Supi>osing  silver  should  continue  to  fall,  and  £siU  heavily,  do 
you  see  any  way  in  which  the  finances  of  the  Indian  Government  could 
be  brought  into  equilibrium! — If  there  is  a  fall  of  anything  like  to  a 
shilling  1  do  not  see  how  they  can.  Our  sources  of  revenue  are  com- 
paratively few.  For  instance,  there  is  the  land  revenue,  and  nearly 
one-fourtn  of  that  is  permanently  settled  by  engagement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment made  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  we  can  not  touch 
t^at;  and  the  rest  of  the  land  revenue  is  settled  tor  long  periods  of  30 
years,  and  over  a  great  part  of  the  country  the  30  years'  settlement 
has  recently  been  made.  The  land  revenue  does  practically  in  ordinary 
times  give  you  an  increment  of  about  IJ  crores  or  IJ  crores  every  10 
years,  but  beyond  that  I  do  not  think  you  could  get  much. 

3213.  The  settlement  in  the  northwest  provinces  is  nearly  com- 
plete!— Yes,  that  is  practically  complete,  and  you  could  not  touch  that 
again  for  30  years  without  disturbing  the  mind  of  the  people  to  an  ex- 
tent that  would  be  politically  dangerous. 

3214.  The  Punjab  is  nearly  complete! — The  Punjab  settlement  is 
nearly  over;  the  central  provinces  are  nearly  half  over;  Oudh  is  be- 
ginning; you  could  perhaps  alter  the  system  in  Oudh. 
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3215.  Madras! — ^In  Madras  th©  districts  are  not  yet  done,  but  some 
of  the  older  districts  will  come  under  re-settlement.  I  do  not  believe 
you  could  alter  the  system  there. 

3216.  In  Bombay  the  re-settlement  has  just  been  done! — ^It  is  prac- 
tically done  for  30  years. 

3217.  Sir  Arthur  GtODLET.  Is  it  not  generally  accepted  that  higher 
assessments  are  most  impolitic! — That  is  what  most  of  the  people  who 
are  concerned  with  India  think. 

3218.  I  mean  the  higher  authorities.  I  mean  particularly  people  like 
Lord  Lawrence! — ^There  is  no  doubt  he  was  very  strong  against  the 
high  assessments.  It  is  the  most  dangerous  thing  that  we  can  do  to 
raise  the  assessm^its  when  the  x^eople  do  not  understand  the  reason, 
and  the  people  would  not  understand  the  reason  in  this  case.  If  we 
made  an  arbitrary  increase  in  the  assessments  they  would  not  under- 
stand that  we  wOTe  driven  to  it  by  circumstances  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  They  would  put  it  down  to  the  action  of  the  Government, 
They  would  think  it  quite  unwarranted. 

3219.  Chairman.  Then  Oudh,  Assam,  Burmah,  and  Madras,  so  far 
as  the  re-settlement  is  beginning  agsm,  would  be  the  only  provinces  in 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  start  a  new  system! — ^You  might  perhaps 
start  a  new  system  in  those  provinces — I  mean  a  system  of  assessments 
fluctuating  with  grain  prices. 

3230.  Mr.  Currie.  What  is  thought,  speaking  roughly,  the  proper 
proportion  that  the  revalue  should  bear  to  the  total  produce — to  the 
gross  sould!  be 

3221.  Yes. — It  is  very  diftcult  to  say.  I  put  it  down  as  one-eighth 
to  one-twelfth.  Some  x>^pl)B  say  it  is  only  5  per  cent.  I  think  the 
Famine  C^nnmission  put  it  down  at  5  per  cent. 

3222.  Lieut.  Gen.  Strachby.  Did  not  the  Famine  Oommission  say 
less  than  that! — ^After  reference,  I  find  that  at  page  89  of  their  report 
(Part  n,  section  yn,  paragraph  2),  the  Famine  (.Commission  say  the 
Government  takes  as  land  revenue  a  fixed  share  of  the  produce,  *'  esti- 
mated at  from  3.8  to  7.8  per  cent  of  the  gross  out-turn.''  But  I  should 
say  that  the  real  truth  was  that  over  all  India  it  ranges  from  one-eighth 
to  one-twelfth.  When  I  say  over  all  India  I  mean  temporarily  settled 
India.  In  the  permanent  settled  tracts  it  is  a  v^y  much  smaller  pro- 
portion. 

3223.  Ohairmaic.  What  proportion  do  the  permanently  settled  dis- 
tricts in  India  bear  to  the  total! — In  area  it  is  probably  more  than  a 
quarter,  and  in  revenue  it  is  about  one-fifth — ^the  land  revenue  proper. 

3224.  As  regards  other  methods  of  raising  revenue,  do  you  think  it  is 
praetieable  to  increase  the  excise  revenue! — ^It  has  been  raised;  it  has 
been  quadrupled  within  the  last  30  years.  That  is  principally  due  to 
raising  ^m  rates  of  duty  on  liquor,  and  on  narcotics.  Those  can  be 
gradually  raised.  I  do  not  think  they  can  be  raised  very  suddenly 
withoat  driving  the  people  to  smuggle. 

3225.  What  should  you  say  with  regard  to  an  increase  of  the  salt 
duty! — ^It  is  the  safest  and  the  easiest  increase  you  could  make,  but 
t^  Gk>vemnient  at  hone  and  in  India  is  pledged  to  reduce  the  duty, 
and  it  is  a  tax  which  falls  almost  entir^y  upon  the  poor — ^mainly  on  the 
poor. 

3226.  About  what  is  the  ad  valorem  duty  wi  salt  at  present! — ^It  is 
about  600  per  eent  o^  fnUorem.  It  is  the  only  tax  paid  by  the  poor  in 
India.  A  poor  man  who  does  not  drink  pays  absolutely  no  other  tax 
at  all,  because  you  can  not  call  the  land  revenue  a  tax;  that  is  really  a 
rent.  I  mean  the  prices  of  food  are  no  lower  in  pmrts  of  India  where 
there  is  no  land  tax  at  all. 
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3227.  The  income  tax  at  present  yields  one  and  three-qnarter  crores — 
about t — Yes,  nearly  one  and  three-quarter  crores.  It  is  now  about 
sixpence  in  the  £,  and  if  you  double  it  you  might  get  another  one  and 
a  half  crores,  but  then  it  would  strike  exactly  the  classes  who  are  most 
hurt  by  the  fall  in  exchange.  I  am  not  quite  certain,  but  I  think  that 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  income  tax  of  India  is  paid  by  the 
great  presidency  towns. 

3228.  The  limit  is  Es.  500  a  year! — ^Es.  500  a  year  is  the  minimum  of 
taxable  income. 

3229.  The  stamp  duties! — You  could  not  increase  the  stamp  duties 
suddenly;  indeed,  there  has  been  a  great  complaint  against  the  stamp 
duties,  because  two-thirds  of  them  are  really  a  tax  on  justice. 

3230.  Export  duties! — ^The  only  export  duty  we  have  at  present  is 
on  rice,  and  the  Government  has  been  pledged  over  and  over  again  to 
take  this  off  as  soon  as  they  can.  Lord  Northbrook  took  off  the  exx>ort 
duties  on  wheat  20  years  ago,  and  the  whole  of  the  wheat  trade  has 
sprung  up  in  consequence;  there  was  no  export  wheat  trade  before. 

3231.  Lieut.  Gen.  Strachey.  It  would  be  an  immense  relief  and 
stimulus  to  the  rice  production  in  Burmah  if  you  took  oflf  the  export 
duties! — ^It  would  be  a  great  impetus,  but  there  is  this  to  be  said: 
The  countries  which  have  had  a  monopoly  of  the  rice  trade  of  the 
world  outside  India  are  Siam,  Cochin  Gluna,  and  Japan,  and  all  those 
countries  levy  about  the  same  duty. 

3232-3.  And  the  export  duty  on  Burmese  rice  is  in  reality  a  tax  put 
on  Burmah  for  the  support  of  the  rest  of  India! — We  reckon  that  it  is 
paid  by  the  producer;  it  comes  to  a  land  tax. 

3234.  Mr.  Gubbie.  Not  so  of  a  monopoly  article.  If  you  have  a 
monopoly,  the  consumer  pays  it! — Suppose  Siam  and  Bangkok  levy 
export  duty,  and  Burmah  takes  off  hers,  Burmah  would  sell  more  of 
her  rice. 

3235.  Can  you  not  say,  for  instance,  of  the  opium  duty,  that  it  is  paid 
by  the  consumer! — Yes,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  you  can  so  speak  of  the 
rice  duty.  If  the  duty  were  taken  off,  the  rice  producerwould  benefit, 
as  well  as  the  consumer. 

3236.  Chairman.  Are  there  any  import  duties,  do  you  think,  which 
could  be  imposed! — ^Import  duties  could  be  imposed,  I  think,  and,  what 
is  more,  I  believe  that  the  people  of  India  would  like  to  see  them.  In 
fact,  if  India  were  self-governed,  they  would  have  import  duties  now, 
in  place  of  some  of  the  other  sources  of  taxation  that  they  have. 

3237.  But  you  do  not  think  that  import  duties  should  be  accompanied 
by  excise  duties  on  the  articles  taxed  on  import! — I  think  that  would 
be  very  abhorrent  to  people  in  India;  for  instance,  if  you  put  on  an  ad 
valorem  duty  all  round  on  imports,  I  think  the  Indians  would  think  it 
a  great  hardship  if  their  corresponding  articles  of  home  production 
were  excised.  For  instance,  if  their  piece-goods  and  yarns  made  in 
factories  or  at  the  homes  of  workers,  or  their  coal,  or  their  iron,  were 
excised,  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  the  Indians  to  agree  to  it, 
and  difi&cult  to  get  any  council  in  India  to  agree  to  it. 

3238.  Would  not  tobacco  be  a  possible  subject  for  taxation  ! — ^I  think 
the  difficulty  about  tobacco  is  that  it  is  grown  in  almost  every  village 
of  the  country,  and  it  is  consumed  by  almost  every  man  and  a  great 
many  of  the  women  and  children  in  the  country,  and  you  would  have 
to  interfere  with  the  production  all  over  the  country.  The  area  under 
tobacco  is  now  something  about  500,000  acres.  If  you  put  a  5-rupee 
tax  per  acre  upon  that,  it  would  give  you  a  quarter  of  a  crore  of  revenues 
but  it  would  raise  enormously  the  price  of  tobacco.    But  if  you  wanted 
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to  raise  a  larger  sum,  for  instance,  one  and  a  half  crores  or  two  crores, 
from  tobacco,  yon  would  have  to  interfere  and  tax  tobacco  in  many 
ways,  and  it  would  really  raise  the  price  three  or  four  times  over. 
Tobacco  and  sugar  are  the  only  two  luxuries  that  the  masses  of  India 
have  at  all,  but  they  all  of  them  consume  tobacco  and  sugar. 

3239.  Do  you  think  a  succession  tax  would  be  practicable  as  a  mode 
of  increasing  the  revenue? — I  think  it  would  be  practicable,  and  one 
advantage  is  that  it  would  fall  on  the  rich,  but  it  would  strike  exactly 
the  same  class  as  the  income  tax  now  strikes.  And  there  would  be  this 
difficulty,  that  many  of  those  who  now  pay  the  income  tax  are  the 
people  who  are  most  hurt  by  the  exchange  trouble,  and  the  succession 
tax  would  just  tax  them. 

3240.  Mr.CuRBiE.  And  supposing.  Sir  Charles,  that  you  put  on  a  tax 
or  taxes  which  would  fill  up  the  present  deficit,  which  we  will  assume 
to  be  one  and  a  half  crores,  that  would  not  fill  up  the  deficit  if  there 
was  a  further  fall  in  silver! — If  silver  went  down  to  SOd.  or  below,  there 
would  then  be  a  deficit  of  10  crores,  and  that  is  the  deficitthatl  thought 
it  was  impossible  to  fill  by  taxation;  I  was  not  speaking  of  one  and  a 
half  crores;  I  think  you  could  fill  that. 

3241.  The  view  you  take  is  that  you  could  only  fill  up  the  deficit  with 
a  certain  danger  of  political  disaffection! — I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
danger  of  political  disaffection  from  import  duties. 

3242.  But  would  they  be  in  the  interest  of  the  country  ! — I  think  they 
would  be  very  acceptable  to  the  people,  in  place  of  other  sources  of  rev- 
enue. 

3243.  But  has  not  their  repeal  done  somethijig  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  India;  have  not  the  cotton  mills  flourished  wonderfully  ! — I 
shoidd  have  said  they  have  flourished  in  spite  of  the  repeal  of  the  im- 
X>ort  duties,  and  not  in  consequence  of  them. 

3244.  Well,  the  prediction  was  that  they  would  cease  to  flourish! — 
Yes,  it  was  so  said. 

3245.  Chairman.  Do  yon  know  that  one  suggestion  made  is  that 
they  have  been  able  to  flourish,  in  spite  of  it,  on  account  of  the  fall  of 
exchange;  that  is  the  suggestion  made  from  Lancashire! — But  that  can 
only  apply  to  home  consumption  in  India,  and  not  to  consumption  in 
China.  Where  the  Bombay  manufactures  have  come  into  serious  con- 
tact with  Lancashire  is  in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  markets,  and  I  do 
not  see  that  the  fall  in  silver  has  made  much  difi'erence  to  them. 

3246.  The  suggestion  is  that  the  fall  in  silver  has  enabled  the  Bombay 
manufacturer  to  work  with  a  less  cost  of  production;  that,  although  he 
may  pay  the  same  number  of  rupees  in  wages,  he  is  paying  really  less 
wages  than  he  was  before;  and  that  the  cost  of  his  production  has 
become  less,  whilst  the  cost  of  production  in  Lancashire  remains  sta- 
tionary always;  that  is  the  suggestion  made! — My  own  impression  is 
that  wages  have  gone  up  in  India,  although  I  admit  that  this  volume  of 
Mr.  CConor's  does  not  show  it,  but  I  think  that  most  people  who  know 
about  India  agree  that  wages  have  gone  up. 

3247.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  considered  at  all  the  sugges- 
tions that,  if  the  rupee  were  fixed,  and  there  was  a  heavy  fall  in  silver, 
the  trade  in  cotton  goods  between  India  and  China  would  be  likely  to 
be  largely  affected  prejudicially! — ^I  have  not  considered  it,  my  lord;  I 
am  not  quite  certain  that  I  follow  the  argument  why  it  should  be. 

3248.  The  suggestion  is  that  China  would  not  be  prepared  at  once  to 
give  more  silver  than  before,  and  therefore  that  the  prices  of  the  pro- 
duce exported  must  fall,  whilst  the  cost  of  production  would  remain  the 
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same  at  least,  or  perhaps  be  higher  t — ^Woald  that  put  the  Bombay 
mills  in  any  worse  position  as  compared  with  Lancashire t 

3249.  I  am  not  speaking  of  their  competition  with  Lancashire! — ^That 
is  really  where  they  do  compete  with  Lancashire,  and  now  they  have 
got  to  compete  with  China  and  Japsm,  which  are  making  their  own 
yarns  at  home. 

3250.  The  suggestion  is  that,  quite  apart  from  the  Lancashire  com- 
petition, it  would  be  a  check  upon  the  trade  between  Bombay  and 
China  if  the  rupee  were  fixed  or  raised ;  if  it  were  raised,  that  the  wages 
would  be  in  relief  of  course  of  the  cost  of  production,  and  therefore 
increased,  whilst  the  tendency  would  be  to  lower  prices  tor  the  goods, 
and  consequently  trade  would  be  prejudiced;  you  have  not  considered 
that!— ]^o. 

3251.  It  has  been  a  trade  of  growing  importance,  the  cotton  trade 
between  India  and  China! — ^Yes,  it  has  grown  greatly — ^in  fact,  for  the 
lower  count  of  yarns  India  has  got  these  markets  as  against  Lancashire. 

3252.  Sir  BsaiNALD  Welby.  Do  you  happen  to  recollect  the  differ- 
ence between  the  present  produce  of  the  income  tax  and  the  amount 
realized  by  the  income  tax  as  originally  put  on  by  Mr.  James  Wilson- 
Mr.  Wilson's  was  the  first  income  tax! — ^I  was  one  of  the  assessors  of 
that  tax  myself,  it  was  at  the  rate  of  four  i>er  cent. 

3253.  But  do  you  remember  what  it  produced! — ^It  yielded  two 
larores. 

3254.  And  now! — ^The  rate  of  income  tax  is  2^  per  cent,  and  it  yields 
from  one  and  a  half  to  one  and  three  quarter  crores — I  am  speaking 
roundly.  There  is  one  thing  I  should  mention — ^namely,  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son's income  tax  went  down  to  incomes  of  200  rupees  a  year,  though 
the  rate  was  lower  for  the  incomes  below  500.  It  was  payable  also  on 
land  incomes.  The  present  income  tax  goes  down  only  to  incomes  of 
500  rupees  a  year,  and  it  does  not  touch  landed  incomes. 

3255.  Therefore,  that  would  represent  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
tax-paying  power  of  the  well-to-do  classes! — Undoubtedly  in  30  years. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Acyoomed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENT   OF  INDIA  AND  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE,   LAID  BY  HIM   BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE. 

No.  1. 

The  Oovemment  of  India  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Indiaj  Caleuttaj 
23rd  Marohy  1892^  No.  66. 

My  Lord:  We  liave  the  honour  to  forward,  for  your  lordship'H  in- 
formation, a  copy  of  the  correspondence  noted  on  the  annexed  schedule, 
with  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  which  the  chamber  inquires 
what  we  propose  to  do  with  reference  to  the  heavy  fall  in  the  value  of 
the  rupee  which  has  followed  on  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  in  the 
UDited  States. 

2.  Your  lordship  is  aware  of  the  anxiety  with  which  we  regard  this 
question  and  of  its  high  importance  in  our  estimation  as  affecting  thb 
interests  of  India.  We  have,  at  various  times,  tor  instance  in  our  let- 
ters No.  45,  of  the  2nd  February,  1886,  and  Ko.  277  of  the  4th  Septem- 
ber, 1886,  fully  expressed  our  views  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  repeat  them  here.  But  we  desire  to  say  that  the  violent  oscillations 
in  the  price  of  silver  since  1890  and  its  rapid  decline  during  the  last 
year  to  the  lowest  point  yet  reached,  cause  us,  as  they  have  caused  the 
mercantile  community,  the  gravest  anxiety  for  the  future. 

3.  We  are  desirous,  as  we  have  always  been,  of  aiding  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  silver  question  by  international  agreement,  and,  if  propo- 
sals should  be  maae  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  other  Government 
for  the  holding  of  an  international  conference,  we  trust  that  your 
lordship  will  lend  those  proposals  your  strongest  support. 

4.  In  our  opinion  it  is  not  open  to  quesdon  that,  if  international 
agi^eement  is  not  arrived  at,  the  United  States  Government  will  sooner 
or  later  be  driven  either  to  the  adoption  of  a  silver  standard  or  to  the 
abandonment  of  its  purchases  of  silver.  It  is  certain  that  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  purchases  of  silver  by  the  United  States  could  not  fail  to 
(lpi)res8  still  turther  the  price  of  that  metal,  and  the  policy  to  be 
followed  by  India  in  that  event  deserves  the  most  serious  consideration 
on  an  early  date. 

5.  The  stoppage  of  the  coinage  of  silver  by  the  United  States  will 
probably,  if  it  should  come,  come  suddenly,  and,  if  we  defer  until  it 
has  taken  place,  the  consideration  of  the  measures  which  in  that  event 
it  may  be  expedient  to  adopt,  we  shall  find  ourselves  unprepared  and 
left  with  no  time  for  due  consideration. 

6.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  subject  should  be  considered 
in  all  its  bearings  beforehand,  and  we  recommend  that,  in  view  of  the 
possible  action  of  the  United  States  in  the  future,  Her  Majesty's 
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Government  should  now  take  into  consideration  the  question  whether 
any^  and  if  so  what,  measures  can  be  adopted  for  the  protection  of 
Indian  interests  against  the  further  decline  in  the  gold  value  of  the 
rupee  to  which,  for  the  reasons  which  we  have  given,  we  may  be  at  any 
moment  exposed,  and  the  violent  fluctuations  in  the  relative  value  of 
gold  and  silver  to  which,  under  present  circumstances,  we  cannot 
assign  any  limit  either  in  time  ox  in  amount. 
We  have^  &c.| 

Lansdownb. 

P.  P.  HUTCHINS. 

D.  Barbour. 

A.  E.  Miller. 

H.  Brackenbubt. 

B.  0.  B.  Pembertoh. 


[EncloearM  in  No.  1.] 
8CUIU>ULE  OF  PaPBRS. 

Letter  from  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  No.  83/92,  dated  4fh  Febraary, 
1892. 
Letter  to  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  No.  571,  dated  10th  February,  1892. 
Letter  from  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  No.  113/92,  dated  18th  February,  1892. 

From  S,  E.  J.  Clarke^  esq,^  secretary  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commercef  to  the  secretary  to  the 
Government  of  India,  Finance  and  Commerce  Department,  4th  February,  189£,  No.  83. 

I  am  desired  by  the  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  state  that  their  at- 
tention has  been  directed  to  the  telegrams  recently  received  from  Europe,  to  the 
effect  that  America  had  invited  the  different  powers  to  a  conference  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  silver  (inestion. 

I  am  also  directed  to  inquire  whether,  in  the  event  of  the  proposed  conference 
being  unable  to  fix  a  ratio  between  silver  and  gold,  and  America  being  forced  to 
abandon  her  present  bill  dealing  with  the  purchase  of  silver,  the  Grovemment  of 
India  propose  to  take  any  action  with  reference  to  the  position  of  silver  in  this 
country. 


JVoM  J,  F,  Finlay,  e$q,,  9eore$ary  to  the  Government  of  India,  Finance  and  Commerce 
Department,  to  the  secretary  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  10th  February,  I89S, 
No.  671. 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  No.  83/92,  of  4th  Febmary, 
1892,  stating  that  the  attention  of  the  chamber  has  been  directed  to  the  telegrams 
recently  received  from  Europe,  to  the  effect  that  America  had  invited  the  different 
powers  to  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  silver  question,  and 
inquiring  whether,  in  the  event  of  the  proposed  conference  being  unable  to  fix  a 
ratio  between  silver  and  gold,  and  America  being  forced  to  abandon  her  present 
bill  dealing  with  the  purchase  of  silver,  the  Government  of  India  propose  to  take 
any  action  with  reference  to  the  position  of  silver  in  this  country. 

2.  In  reply,  I  am  to  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Government  of  India 
to  offer  any  assurance  as  to  the  course  which  they  might  take  in  a  hypothetical 
case,  which  would  only  arise  upon  the  assumption  (i.)  tnat  the  conference  referred 
to  in  Renter's  telegrams  is  held;  ^ii.)  that  it  is  unable  to  fix  a  ratio  between  the 
two  metals;  and  (liL)  that  America  thereupon  determines  to  abandon  the  legisla- 
tion under  which  the  State  is  at  present  compelled  to  purchase  certain  amonntB  of 
filver. 

3.  I  am,  however,  to  add  that  the  Government  of  India  leoognises  the  great 
importance  of  the  subject  to  which  you  have  invited  their  attention,  and  wm  be 
glad  to  be  favored  with  any  recommendations  wbioh,  in  view  of  the  pocaibilities 
referred  to,  the  chamber  may  desire  to  make. 
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From  8,  E,  J,  Clarke,  Esq.,  Secretary  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  the  Secretary 
to  ihe  GovemmcHt  of  India,  Finance  and  Comwierce  Departfuent,  18th  February,  189B, 
No.  lis. 

I  am  directed  bj  the  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  jonr  No.  571  of  the  10th  instant,  on  the  subject  of  the  recent  fluctnations 
in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  inconvenience  to  legitimate  trade 
which  has  resulted  therefrom,  and  the  uncertainty  which  exist*  as  to  the  future  ex- 
chanj^e  value  of  the  rupee. 

2.  The  fluctuations  in  the  Indian  exchanges  to  which  the  committee  desire  to  in- 
vite special  attention  are  the  great  rise  which  took  nlace  in  1890,  and  the  great  fall 
which  has  taken  place  in  1891  and  the  first  month  of  tlie  present  year  1892. 

In  1890  demand  bUls  on  London  rose  from  1.4)  ta  1.9,  and  dnoe  then  have  &]len  to 
L3f. 

It  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  chamber,  imxM>8sible  for  men  of  business  to  feel  any 
eonfidence  in  the  future  value  of  the  rupee,  and  they  believe  that  such  a  state  of 
thin^  restricts  the  investment  of  oapital  in  this  country,  and  ■eriously  hampers 
legitimate  enterprise. 

3.  It  appears  to  the  committee  that  there  is  no  complete  remedy  for  these  ^rtmi 
and  rapid  fluctuations  in  the  exchange  between  India  and  England,  except  either 
the  establishment,  bjr  international  agreement,  of  a  system  of  me  coinage  of  both 
metals  at  a  fixed  ratio,  or  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  by  India. 

Some  hold  that  a  purtial  remedy  would  be  foond  in  the  adoption  of  a  silver  stand- 
ard by  the  United  States  of  America,  which  would  have  the  efifect  of  steadying  the 
value  of  silver  in  relation  to  gold,  and  of  preventing  so  |^at  a  fall  in  tiie  price  of 
sUver  fts  would  otherwise  occur,  while  others  hold  a  contrary  opinion. 

4.  Failing  these  remedies,  the  committee  see  nothing  in  the  fiitnre  except  the 
gradual  demonetization  of  silver  by  one  country  after  another,  violent  and  endless 
fluctuations  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  and  a  fall  in  the  value  of  the 
rupee  relatively  to  gold,  the  extent  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  predict.  Hie  recent 
decision  of  the  Austro- Hungarian  (Government  to  adopt  a  gold  standard  indicates 
ver>'  clearly  what  is  likely  to  happen  if  special  measures  are  not  adopted  to  settle 
the  question. 

5.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  committee  experiences  considerable  difficulty 
in  making  definite  recommendations,  as  it  it  necessarily  not  so  well  informed  as  to 
the  probable  action  of  foreign  governments  as  the  Government  of  India  must  be. 

6.  The  remedy  which  would  be  attended  with  least  risk  appears  to  the  committee 
to  be  an  international  agreement  for  the  free  c«>inafre  of  gold  and  silver  at  a  fixed 
ratio,  and  the  nearer  such  ratio  might  be  to  the  marlet  rate  of  the  day  the  lees  would 
be  the  immediate  disturbance  of  trade. 

7.  The  Oovemment  of  India  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  form  its  own  opinion  as  to 
the  probability  of  any  such  agreement  being  arrived  at  either  in  the  present  day  or 
at  some  future  time. 

8.  Wliile  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  adoption  of  free  coinage  of  silver 
in  America  might  not  have  the  effect  expected  by  many^  still  it  appears  to  them  that 
the  Govemnient  of  India  would  be  following  a  safe  policy  in  promoting  the  holding 
of  an  international  conference  on  the  subject,  and  in  offering  such  inducements  esit 
reasonably  can  to  bring  about  an  international  agreement. 

9.  If  success  cannot  be  secured  in  this  way.  there  appears  to  be  nothing  before  us 
but  the  prospect  of  endless  fiuctuations  in  tne  relative  value  of  silver  and  gold,  at- 
tended with  a  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  of  indefinite  amount,  and  the  committee 
think  that  in  such  case  the  Government  of  India  should  take  steps  to  have  the  quee- 
tion  of  the  advisability  of  introducing  a  ^old  standard  into  India  carefully  and 
seriously  oonsidered  by  competent  authorities. 


Fo.2. 


The  Becretary  of  State  for  India  to  the  Oovemor- General  of  India  im 
Council^  2nd  June^  1892y  No.  92. 

"^AISL  IN  THE  OOLB  VALUE  OF  SILVER:  MONETARY  CONFERENCE. 

My  Lord  Marquis  :  Od  the  receipt  of  your  excellency's  letter,  dated 
the  23rd  of  March,  No.  68,  respecting  the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  the 
rupee  which  has  foUowed  on  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  in  the  United 
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States  of  America,  I  caused  copies  thereof  to  be  laid  before  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  in  order  that  they  might  be  fiilly  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  question  to  the  interests  of  India. 

2.  Your  excellency  will  have  observed  with  satisfaction,  fipom  a  reply 
given  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  on  the  11th  ultimo  to  a  dep- 
utation which  had  an  interview  with  him  and  the  prime  minister  od 
the  subject,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  decided  to  accept  an 
invitation  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  take  part  in  a 
conference  which  is  about  to  be  assembled,  in  order  to  consider  by  what 
means,  if  any,  the  use  of  silver  can  be  increased  in  the  currency  system 
of  the  nations. 

3.  A  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Treasury  on  the  13th  of  May 
is  enclosed  for  your  information. 

I  have,  &c*y 

Gross. 


[Sndoeure  in  No.  2.] 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  the  Secretary  of  the  I^eaewry,  ISik  May,  1S$S, 

F,  14S0, 

Sir  :  I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Conncil  to  transmit,  for 
the  information  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  treasury,  a  copy  of  a 
letter*  received  from  the  government  of  India  on  the  subject  of  the  very  heavy  fall 
which  has  recently  occurred  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  as  measured  in  gold. 

Their  lord8hi]m  are  well  aware  of  the  extreme  importance  of  this  question  to  the 
government  of  India,  whose  views  have  been  i^om  time  to  time  expressed  in 
despatches  published  in  the  documents  mentioned  in  the  margint.  Viscount  Cross 
loes  not  desire  Jkt  the  present  moment  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  measures  that 
it  may  become  necessary  to  adopt,  but  he  feels  sure  that  the  government  of  India 
wiU  peruse  with  satisfaction  the  report  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer's  speech 
ob  the  11th  instant,  in  which  he  stated  that  Her  M^jest^s  Government  had  decided 
to  accept  an  invitation  to  take  part  in  a  conference  assembled  to  consider  whether 
any  means  can  be  adopted  for  increasing  the  use  of  silver  in  the  currency  of  the 
nations. 

As  illustrating  the  enormous  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  taxation  in  India  to  the 
expenditure,  which  arises  firom  the  great  fluctuations  in  exchange,  I  am  desired  to 
mention  the  following  facts:  In  December,  1890,  the  rate  of  exchange  was,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  treasury,  fixed  for  1891-92  at  Is,  6^/?.  the  rupee,  in  agreement 
with  the  gold  value  of  silver  at  that  date;  in  about  four  mouths  the  rate  for  selling 
bills  on  India  had  fallen  to  1«.  4f<l.  the  rupee,  causing  aa  increased  charge  in  the 
remittances  for  India,  estimated  for  the  year  then  commencing,  of  Rx.  2,168,000. 
From  the  midiile  of  February  to  the  18th  March  last,  when  the  budget  for  1892- 'dS 
was  under  consideration,  the  value  of  the  rupee  ranged  between  1«.  Ad,  and  1«.  Sfil., 
and  the  (Tovemment  of  India  adopted  the  higher  of  those  two  rat<« ;  within  11  days 
from  the  publication  of  the  budget,  the  market  rate  in  India  had  fallen  below  1». 
3d.,  at  which  rate  the  drop  of  a  penny  in  the  rupee  would  cause  an  additional  charge 
for  remittance  in  1892-'93  exceeding  Rx.  1,700,000. 

Thus,  within  a  few  weeks,  the  Government  of  India  is  liable  to  find  itself  exposed 
to  the  necessity  of  providing  a  sum  greater  than  the  whole  of  its  receipts  from 
either  the  customs  duties  or  the  assessed  taxes,  or  from  the  recent  increase  of  the 
duty  on  salt;  and  this  result  ensues  ivom  causes  over  which  neither  the  Govern- 
ment nor  the  people  of  India  have  any  control,  but  which  arise  for  the  most  part 
{^om  legislation,  either  actual  or  threatened,  by  other  nations. 

Nor  is  it  only  to  the  Government  that  this  most  serious  inconvenience  is  caused. 
The  disadvantage  to  trade  in  India  is  shown  by  the  letter  from  the  Bengal  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  the  Goveiinnent  of  India  have  forwarded;  and  there  can  bt 
no  doabt  that  it  is  equally  felt  by  the  merchants  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  have 
transactions  with  India.    Any  measures,  therefore^  which  can  bring  about  a  com- 

*2^rd  March,  1892,  No.  68,  with  enclosures. 

t  Parliamentary  Papers,  No.  449  of  1881;  Command  Paper,  No.  4888;  Boyal  Cofli- 
nissioii  on  Qold  and  Silver,  1887, 1st  Report^  Appendix  No.  13. 
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pftratiyely  stable  rate  of  exchange,  are  to  ^e  cordially  enoonraged  in  the  inttresti 
•f  the  people  of  India,  and  of  the  mercantile  community  trading  between  this 
eonntrv  and  onr  Eabtem  posteMiont, 
I  have,  dbo., 

A.  QODUCT. 


No.  3. 


The  Oovemment  of  India  to  the  Secretary  of  State  far  India^  SimlOj  2l9t 

Juney  1892,  No.  160. 

My  Lord:  In  our  fin  ncial  despatch,  No.  68,  dated  23rd  March, 
1892,  we  requested  your  lordship  to  lend  your  supi)ort  to  any  propo- 
sals that  might  be  made  by  the  United  States  of  America,  or  by  any 
other  counti^,  for  the  settlement  of  the  silver  question  by  international 
agreement.  At  the  same  time  we  called  att^tion  to  the  probability 
that,  failing  an  international  agreement,  the  United  States  would  be 
forced  to  stop  the  purchase  and  coinage  of  silver,  and  we  requested 
that  Her  Ms^jesty's  Grovemment,  in  view  of  this  contingency,  should 
now  take  into  consideration  whether  any,  and,  if  so,  what,  measures 
oould  be  adopted  for  the  protection  of  Indian  interests. 

2.  Since  that  despatch  was  written,  we  have  learnt  with  satis&ction 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
United  States  to  take  part'  in  an  international  conference  to  consider 
measures  having  for  their  object  the  more  extended  use  of  silver  as 
currency,  and  that  your  lordship  agrees  with  us  in  the  importance  of 
Indian  interests  being  properly  represented. 

At  the  same  time  we  can  not  overlook  the  strong  opx>o8ition  to  the 
introduction  of  the  system  of  double  legal  tender  into  Great  Britain 
that  has  been  manifested  in  certain  quarters;  and  we  observe  with 
regret  that  the  conference  has  been  summoned  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  the  more  extended  use  of  silver  as  currency,  and  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  adoption  of  an  international  agreement  for  the 
free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  making  of  both  gold  and  silver 
coins  legal  tender  at  a  definite  and  uniibrm  ratio. 

3.  We  fear  that  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  adopt  the 
system  of  double  legal  tender  may  be  fatal  to  an  international  agree- 
ment for  the  free  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver,  on  a  sufficiently  wide 
basis;  and  we  believe  that  a  limited  increase  of  the  quantity  of  silver 
used  as  currency  will  exercise  a  very  trifling  influence  (if  any)  in  rais- 
ing, or  preventing  a  fall  in,  the  gold  price  of  silver,  while  it  will  be 
whoDy  without  effect  in  the  far  more  important  matter  of  preventing 
fluctuations  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals.  We  greatly  regret 
this  state  of  affairs,  both  because  we  believe  that  no  other  country  is 
so  deeply  interested  in,  or  would  benefit  so  greatly  by,  a  uniform 
standard  of  value  throughout  the  civilized  world  as  Great  Britain, 
with  her  vast  system  of  trade  and  the  great  extent  of  her  finance,  and 
because  the  final  rejection  of  an  international  agreement  for  free  coin- 
age of  both  gold  and  silver  will  leave  this  country  face  to  fo/ce  with  a 
problem  of  the  greatest  difficulty. 

4.  If  the  forthcoming  international  conference  fails  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  decision  regarding  the  silver  question,  we  apprehend  that 
it  will  very  soon  be  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  decide  either  to 
accept  a  silver  standard,  or  to  abandon  the  purchase  and  coinage  of 
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sUver  on  a  scale  in  excess  of  what  is  required  to  keep  up  the  neceBsarj 
subsidiaiy  coinage. 

If  the  United  States  abandon  the  attempt  to  maintain  the  ose  of 
silver  a»  standard  money,  there  must  be  an  immediate  and  very  great 
fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  which  would  re-act  on  the  Indian  exchanges 
and  increase  indefinitely  the  rupee  burden  of  our  sterling  obligations. 

The  recent  fall  in  the  rate  of  exchange  has  already  imposed  upon  our 
finances  a  burden  which  we  shall  have  some  difficulty  in  meeting,  and 
we  can  not  contemplate  without  dismay  the  prospect  of  another  ^11  of 
indefinite  amount,  attended  no  doubt  with  great  and  sudden  fluctua- 
tions in  the  gold  price  of  silver,  and  to  be  followed  possibly  by  further 
faUs  in  the  future. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that,  if  the  present  conditions  continue, 
the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  Government  of  India  will  not  be  lim- 
ited to  the  loss  by  exchange.  The  fall  in  silver  causes  distress  to  a  very 
large  number  of  our  European  officers  of  all  services^  but  especially  of 
the  army,  who  have  to  remit  money  to  their  families  m  England.  This 
distress  is  rapidly  becoming  acute.  It  has  been  borne  hitherto  with 
great  patience.  But,  in  the  case  we  have  just  supposed,  we  shall,  un- 
less the  efficiency  of  the  services  is  to  suffer,  find  it  necessary  to  sat- 
isfy, in  a  reasonable  manner,  claims  involving  comi)ensation  to  a  large 
amount. 

6.  We  have  carefhlly  reviewed  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
we  desire  to  place  on  record,  for  your  lordship's  information,  our  de- 
liberate opinion  that,  if  it  becomes  evident  that  the  international  con- 
ference is  unlikely  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  and  if  a  direct 
agreement  between  India  and  the  United  States  is  found  to  be  unat- 
t^able,  the  Oovernment  of  India  should  at  once  close  its  mints  to  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  and  make  arrangements  for  the  introduction  of 
a  gold  standard. 

In  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  we  have  been  mainly  influenced  by  a 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  abandonment  of  silver  by  the  United 
States  of  America  would  involve  the  perpetuation  of  all  the  evils  from 
which  we  have  suffered  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  possibly 
their  perpetuation  in  an  aggravated  form,  unless  steps  are  taken  for 
tiie  establishment  in  India  of  a  gold  standard. 

We  believe  that  public  opinion  in  India  is  ripe  for  the  adoption  of 
decisive  measures,  that  the  stoppage  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
would  be  generally  approved,  and  that  we  might  safely  count  on  re- 
ceiving every  reasonable  assistance  from  the  commercial  and  banking 
classes  in  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  gold  standard. 

6.  We  forward  as  an  enclosure  to  this  dispatch  a  minute  by  our 
honourable  coDeague,  Sir  David  Barbour,  which  gives  an  outline  of  the 
method  he  would  propose  to  adopt  for  the  introduction  of  a  jrold 
standard  into  India  if  such  a  measure  should  become  necessary.  It 
will  be  seen  that  he  does  not  support  the  proposal  to  stop  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  if  the  conference  fails  and  a  direct  agreement  between 
India  and  the  United  States  is  found  to  be  unattainable,  but  that  he 
would  adopt  that  measure  as  soon  as  it  is  evident  that  the  United 
States  will  not  adopt  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

7.  Our  honourable  colleague,  Sir  A.  Miller,  fears  that,  if  all  action  bo 
deferred  until  it  is  known  to  what  conclusion  the  conference  will  prob- 
ably come,  the  effect  of  such  knowledge  on  the  silver  market  will  be 
such  as  to  make  it  then  too  late  to  act  with  effect.  Failure  on  the  part 
of  the  conference  to  anive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  will  find  the 
Gk^vemment  of  India  in  a  very  much  worse  position  for  introducing  * 
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gold  Btandard,  if  it  has  not  in  the  mean  time  taken  steps  to  prepare  the 
way  by  an  alteration  in  the  terms  on  which  it  coins  silver  for  the  pub- 
lic, than  it  is  at  the  present  moment.  He  thinks  that  measures  ought 
to  be  taken  at  once  which  would  enable  the  Government  of  India  to 
close  its  mints  against  silver  at  any  moment,  and  to  introduce  a  gold 
standard  if  and  whenever,  from  the  course  of  proceedings  at  the  con- 
ference or  otherwise,  they  may  deem  it  desirable  to  do  so. 

fi.  It  may  perhaps  be  desirable  to  make  known  at  some  stage  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  conference  our  views  regarding  the  introduction  of 
a  gold  standard  in  India.  But  this  question,  as  well  as  the  question  of 
the  expediency  of  India  negotiating  directly  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  suggested  in  our  telegram*  of  19th  of  May,  may  stand 
over  until  the  conference  has  assembled,  and  the  representatives  of 
India  are  in  a  position  to  report  what  the  prospects  are  of  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  being  attained. 
We  have^  eto.| 

Lansdowne. 
Egberts. 

P.  P.  HUTCHINS. 

D.  Barbour. 

A.  E.  Miller. 

H.  Brackenbttrt. 

0.  H.  T.  Crosthwaitb. 


[Enoloflnre  in  Ko.  8.] 
Minute  l]f  ike  Honourable  8ir  David  Barhour,  K,  0,  8,  L 

In  dealing  with  the  onrrency  of  British  India  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  distinctton 
between  the  active  rupee  ciroalation  and  the  total  nnmber  of  rupees  in  existence. 
A  large  proportion  of  tue  rupees  issued  from  the  mints  and  not  melted  down  are  kept 
as  permanent  hoards  and  fnltil  none  of  the  functions  of  money.  This  distinction 
cannot,  howeyer^  be  sharply  drawn,  as  rupees  are  always  liable  to  pass  from  hoards 
into  the  active  oironlation,  ana  vice  ver9d.  What  I  call  the  active  rupee  circulation 
may  be  held  to  include  all  the  rupees  which  at  some  period  of  each  year  are  used  as 
money. 

The  total  active  rupee  circulation  has  recently  been  estimated  at  Rx.  115,000,000. 

Without  accepting  these  figures  as  more  than  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  they 
are  sufiBi  lent  to  show  that  a  sold  standard  with  a  purely  gold  currency  is  impoHsible 
in  India.  To  establish  a  ^old  currency  in  India  with  a  full  legal  tender  currency 
composed  entirely  of  gold,  it  would  be  necessary  to  withdraw  from  circulation  about 
1,150  millions  of  rupees,  to  melt  them  down  and  sell  them  for  what  they  would  fetch 
as  bullion,  and  then  to  replace  them  by  about  77,000,0002.  worth  of  gold. 

In  the  present  conditions  of  India  and  of  the  silver  and  gold  markets,  this  would 
be  an  impossible  operation. 

Moreover,  a  gold  standard  with  a  purely  gold  currency  of  full  legal  tender  coins 
would  not  suit  India  (even  if  it  were  possii.le  to  introduce  it),  because  the  gold  coins 
would  in  practice  be  of  too  great  value  to  suit  the  vast  majority  of  Indian  trans- 
actions. 

2.  It  foUows  ft>om  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph  that  if  we 
are  to  have  a  gold  standard  in  India,  a  large  pro]>ortion  of  the  circulation  must  con- 
sist of  silver  coins,  and  these  coins  must  be  a  legal  tender  to  any  amount.  The  ex- 
ample of  France  and  other  countries  shows  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  gold  stand- 
ard, although  a  large  percentage  of  the  circulation  consists  of  overvalued  silver  coins 
which  aire  legal  tender  to  any  amount. 

*  .  .  .  We  desire  to  call  your  lordship's  attention  to  paragraph  133  of  P.irt  ii.  of 
the  final  report  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Commission,  and  to  suggest  that,  failing  an 
international  agreement,  it  may  be  possible  for  India  and  tlie  United  States  to  come 
to  a  direct  agreement  as  to  coinage  of  silver.  .  .  .  We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
time  for  a  merely  academic  discusHion  of  the  problem  is  past,  and  urge  that  a  deter- 
mined effort  be  made  to  settle  the  question  by  the  adoption  of  practical  measores. 
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In  order  that  the  gold  standard  may  be  effective,  a  limit  must,  however,  be  placed 
to  the  number  of  such  coins,  and  (hey  must  be  convertible  into  gold  coins,  either 
fvithnut  payment  of  premium  or  on  payment  of  a  trifling  premium,  whenever  any 
person  wishes  for  ^old  coins  in  exchange  for  silver  coins. 

So  long  as  the  silver  coins  are  ft'eely  exchangeable  for  gold  coins  in  aceordanoe 
witb  their  face  values,  the  gold  standard  is  effectively  maintained. 

3.  I  have  no  doubt  that  even  with  a  gold  standard  the  people  of  India  would  in 
almost  all  their  trauHactious  prefer  to  employ  silver  rupees.  It  is  improbable  that  a 
gold  coin  of  less  than  lis.  10  in  value  would  be  issued  in  India,  and  such  a  coin 
Would  be  quite  nnsuited  for  ordinary  Indian  transactions.  Rs.  10  represents,  gener 
ally,  much  more  than  a  cooly's  wages  for  a  month,  and  if  a  oool^'  received  his  wages 
in  the  form  of  a  single  coin  he  would  immediately  exchange  it  for  smaller  coins. 
We  could  not  pay  our  HoMiers  or  police  in  gold  coins.  Payments  to  the  opium  culti- 
vatoi-s  could  not  be  made  iu  gold;  neither  could  the  ryots  pay  their  rents  in  sold. 

There  would,  also,  be  a  not  unreasonable  dread  among  the  common  people  that 
gold  coins  might  be  of  light  weight ;  they  would  generally  be  unwillin «;  to  accept 
tbem,  and  for  monetary  purposes  in  ordinary  life  gold  coins  would  hardly  be  used. 
This  would  be  the  case,  I  believe,  even  if  ^old  coins  of  the  value  of  only  Ba.  5  each 
were  issued. 

4.  It  may,  then,  be  taken  for  granted  that  with  a  gold  standard  the  great  bulk  of 
the  Indian  cnrrency  must  continue  to  be  silver  rupees,  and  that,  for  monetary  pur- 
poses, there  would  ordinarily  be  no  considerable  demand  for  gold  coins  in  exchange 
for  silver.  On  the  contrary,  the  demand  for  monetary  purposes  would  rather  be  for 
silver  coins  iu  exchange  for  gold  coins.  Gold  coins  woiildonly,  as  a  rule,  be  required 
in  exchansje  for  silver  coins,  when  gold  was  required  for  hoarding,  for  export,  or  to 
be  melted  down  for  ornaments. 

It  follows  that  with  a  gold  standard  India  would  require,  and  would  use,  a  very 
large  amount  of  silver  rupees,  and  would  neither  require  nor  use  a  large  number  of 
gold  coins. 

Any  gold  coins  that  were  pnt  into  circulation,  and  were  not  melted  down  or 
hoar<led,  would  very  quickly  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  bankers  and  dealers 
in  bullion,  into  the  Government  treasuries,  and  into  the  paper  currency  reserve. 

5.  For  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  gold  standard  into  India,  we  might  stop  the 
free  coinage  of  nilver,  adopt  measures  for  accumulating  a  store  of  gold,  and,  when 
what  was  coiiHidered  a  sufficient  stock  of  gold  had  been  obtaiued,  we  might  open 
the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  gold,  make  gold  coins  a  legal  tender,  and  guarantee 
by  means  of  our  accumulated  stock  of  gold  the  exchangeability  of  silver  for  g(4d 
coins  according  to  their  face  value.  I  do  not  recommend  this  plan;  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  sufficient  store  of  gold  would  be  a  measure  too  expensive  for  a  country 
situated  as  India  is,  and  when  it  had  been  accumulated,  aurV  the  exchangeability 
of  the  silver  coins  for^old  coins  had  been  guaranteed  by  means  of  it,  there  would 
be  a  very  great  risk  ot  the  whole  stock  of  jtold  being  drawn  away  in  exchange  for 
silver  rupees.  If  this  should  happen,  and  I  think  it  would  happen  unless  onr  stock 
of  gold  was  very  large  indeed,  the  gold  standard  would  cease  to  exist,  and  we  should 
find  ourselves  exactly  where  we  started. 

6.  The  only  measures  for  the  introduction  of  a  gold  standard  into  India  which 
aeem  to  me  feasible  are  the  following: 

(1)  The  first  measure  would  be  the  stoppage  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 
Government  would  retain  the  right  of  purcnasmg  silver  and  coining  it  into  ru- 
pees. 

(2)  The  next  measure  would  be  to  open  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  gold. 
Any  man  bringing  gold  to  the  mints  would  be  entitled  to  have  it  coined  into 
gold  coins,  which  would  be  legal  tender  to  any  amount.  It  would  be  desirable 
to  stop  the  free  coinage  of  silver  some  time  before  opening  the  mints  to  the  free 
coinage  of  gold.  It  would  be  a  valuable  guide  to  us  in  subsequent  proceedings, 
to  know  exactly  what  effect  the  stoppage  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  had  on 
the  gold  value  of  the  rupee. 

The  new  gold  coins  might  be  a  10-rupee  piece  and  a  20-rupee  piece. 

7.  The  weight  and  fineness  of  the  gold  coins  to  be  issued  from  the  mint  would  be 
such  that  the  par  of  exchange  betweenthemand  the  sovereign  would  be  the  exchange 
which  it  waH  desired  to  establish  between  India  and  England. 

For  example,  if  we  wished  the  rupee  to  be  worth  1«.  4d.  the  10-rupee  coin  would 
contain  as  much  ^old  as  was  worth  (1«.  4d.)  x  10  =  160  pence. 

The  quantity  ol  tine  gold  to  the  10-rupee  piece  would  be  IJgths  or  Jrds  of  the  quan- 
tity contained  in  the  sovereign. 

The  queHtion  of  the  ratio  at  which  we  should  change  fh>m  the  silver  to  the  gold 
standard  would  require  careful  consideration. 

We  oaglt  not  to  think  of  going  back  to  the  old  ratio  of  1  to  15^.  Neither  ought 
we  to  adopt  the  very  lowest  price  to  which  silver  may  have  fallen  at  any  time  or  to 
consider  ourselves  bound  to  accept  the  market  ratio  of  the  very  moment  at  whioh 
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the  change  was  nuide.  A  ratio  based  on  the  average  price  of  silver  during  a  limitpc' 
period  before  the  introduction  of  the  gold  standard  would  probably  be  both  the 
safest  and  the  most  equitable. 

We  may  be  quite  sure  that,  on  the  introduction  of  the  gold  standard,  bankers  and 
bullion-dealers  away  from  the  presidency  towns,  and^  perhaps,  in  the  presidency 
towns,  would  charge  somethiog  for  changing  silver  coins  for  gold  ones.  The  gen- 
eral public,  however,  would  very  seldom  require  to  make  sucn  exchanges,  and,  if 
all  Government  treasuries  were  required  to  give  gold  coins  for  silver  coins  when- 
ever it  was  possible  for  them  to  do  so,  there  could  not  be  any  considerable  premium 
on  gold  coins  so  long  as  there  were  such  coins  in  the  public  treasuries  or  in  the 
paper  currency  reserve,  and  the  gold  standard  would,  subject  to  the  above  condi- 
tion, be  effectively  maintained. 

10.  After  the  above  measures  had  been  carried  out,  it  might  happen  that  no  gold 
was  brought  to  the  mints  to  be  coined  and  put  into  circulation,  and  that  the  rupee 
fell  in  value  below  Is,  id. 

Or,  it  might  happen  that  though  gold  was  brousrht  to  the  mints  for  a  time  and 
the  rupee  was  worth  Is.  id.,  yet  subsequently  gold  ceased  to  be  brou>;ht  to  the 
mints,  the  gold  coins  disappeared  from  cirrnlation,  and  the  rupee  fell  below  Is.  id. 

If  gold  were  not  brought  to  the  mint  to  be  coined  and  put  in  circulation  or  if  gold 
coins  disappeared  and  gold  ceased  to  be  brought  to  the  mints,  it  would  be  a  sign 
that  the  rupee  currency  was  redundant,  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  were  too  mauv 
silver  rupees  in  circulation,  that  consequently  their  value  had  fallen  below  Is.  4a. 
each,  that  gold  coins  had  been  driven  out  of  circulation,  and  that  the  gold  standard 
was  no  longer  efifectively  maintained. 

The  remedy  in  such  case  would  be  to  contract  the  rupee  currency  and  to  adopt 
any  feasible  measures  for  improving  the  general  financial  position  of  the  country. 
An  improvement  in  the  general  financial  position  would  give  increased  confidence, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  rupee  currency,  if  carried  far  enough,  must  ultimately 
restore  the  value  of  that  coin. 

11.  The  greatest  dan-^or  from  the  cause  just  indicated  would  arise  immediately 
after  the  first  introduction  of  the  gold  standard,  and  would  be  brought  about  by 
silver  rupees  being  returned  into  India  from  foreisrn  countries,  and  by  their  being 
thrown  into  the  active  circulation  from  Indian  hoards.  I  think  that  liulian  rupees 
would  certainly  be  returned  to  India  from  abroad  when  their  value  in  India  became 
greater  than  their  bullion  value,  but  I  now  doubt  very  much  if  Indian  rupees  would 
be  largely  brought  out  of  hoards.  It  is  more  likely  that  exinting  hoi^rds  of  rupees 
would  practically  remain  uuafi'ected.  I  formerly  held  a  different  opinion  on  this 
point,  and  believed  tliat  rupees  would  be  largely  brought  out  of  hoards  when  they 
were  given  a  value  exceeding  that  of  the  metal  con  trained  in  them. 

12.  The  reduction  of  the  rupee  currency  in  the  manner  just  indicated,  if  it  became 
necessary,  might  or  might  not  prove  a  very  expensive  measure.  It  could  of  course 
be  spread  over  a  number  of  years,  but  until  it  had  been  carried  out  to  a  sufficient 
extent  the  gold  standard  would  not  be  effectively  maintained.  When  the  rupee 
currency  had  once  been  sufficiently  reduced,  I  should  not  expect  any  serious  difii- 
oulty  hi  the  future. 

Looking  to  the  increase  of  population  in  India,  to  the  rapid  opening  out  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  comparatively  small  part  which  credit  plays  in  Indian  trade,  it 
may  fairly  be  held  that  even  witli  a  gold  standard  an  increase  of  the  rupee  currency 
would  be  required  every  year,  and  that  increase  I  place  at  not  less  than  Rx.  1,000,- 
000  yearly.  It  might  be  considerably  more,  twice  or  three  times  :i8  much.  When 
the  coinage  of  rupees  was  stopped,  any  redundancy  of  the  silver  curi'cncy  would  be 
diminished  yearly  by  this  amount  without  any  action  on  our  part.  It  is  also  not 
impossible  that  rupees  would  continue  to  be  withdrawn  irom  the  active  circulation 
to  be  hoarded  as  at  present;  they  would  certainly  be  hoarded  by  persons  whose 
savings  were  small.  This  cause  would  still  further  reduce  any  temporary  redun- 
dancy of  the  silver  currency  at  first  starting.  Of  course  while  the  re<luction  of  the 
rupee  currency  was  in  progress  we  would  not  have  au  effective  gold  standard,  but 
even  during  that  period  of  uncertainty  I  should  expect  the  exchange  with  England 
to  remain  much  ste-adier  than  it  has  been  during  the  last  few  years.  It  would  cease 
to  be  blown  up  and  down  by  every  breath  of  speculation,  and,  if  we  could  establish 
confidence  in  our  measures,  the  rate  of  ex<'liange  would  tend  strongly  towards  the 
rate  we  had  decided  to  maintain,  and  would  only  diverge  from  it  uuderthe  pressure 
of  real  economic  forces. 

A  nation  that  possessed  a  fairly  satisfactory  standard  of  value  might  well  hesitate 
to  expose  itself  even  temporarily  to  the  evils  of  an  inconvertible  standard,  but  no 
such  argument  applies  in  the  case  of  India.  We  already  labour  under  difficnlties 
which  are  quite  as  great  as  those  to  which  au  inconvertible  paper  standard  would 
expose  as.  The  prospect  of  being  unable  for  a  time  to  effectively  establish  the  gold 
standard  need  not,  therefore,  deter  us  from  the  attempt  to  do  so  if  we  see  a  prospect 
of  success  in  the  future. 
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18.  It  is  also  possible  that  under  certain  conditions  of  trade  there  might  be  more 
gold  brought  to  the  mint  and  pnt  into  circulation  than  was  required  for  ordinary 
■se  as  currency. 

In  that  case  the  public  would  get  rid  of  the  gold  coins  by  paying  them  into  the 
Government  treasuries.  Gold  might  accumulate  in  these  treasuries,  and  the  Govern- 
ment could  not,  in  practice,  relieve  the  treasuries  by  forcing  gold  coins  on  i>erson8 
who  preferred  to  receive  payment  in  silver. 

Tlie  proper  remedy  for  any  such  accumulation  of  gold  would  be  for  the  treasuries 
to  pass  the  gold  coin  into  the  paper  currency  reserve,  which  could  absorb  several  mil- 
lions without  difficulty,  and  the  paper  currency  reserve  could  be  relieved,  when 
neceRsary,  by  remitting  the  gold  to  England  in  payment  of  debts,  its  place  being 
taken  by  silver  rupees. 

No  serious  difficulty  arising  from  an  over-supply  of  gold  coins  need,  therefore,  be 
feared. 

14.  It  is  important  to  consider  what  the  additional  demand  for  gold  would  be, 
•wing  to  the  establishment  of  a  gold  standard  in  India. 

Taking  the  active  circulation  at  Rx.  115,000,000,  I  think  that  gold  coins  to  the 
value  of  one-fifth  of  that  amount  would  be  an  ample  proportion  of  the  active  circu- 
lation for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  gold  standard.  This  would  be  Rx.  23.000,000 
worth  of  gold,  or  say,  15,000,000/.  sterling.  I  believe  that  the  gold  standard  would 
be  maintained  effectively  with  a  smaller  amount  of  gold,  and  that  gold  in  excess  of 
15,000,0002.  in  the  active  circulation  would  be  unnecessary  and  might  be  a  source  of 
positive  inconvenience.  When  we  had  arrived  at  normal  conditions,  the  yearly 
additions  of  gold  required  for  the  active  currency  would  be  small,  and  would 
probably  not  exceed  200,OOOZ.  yearly. 

15.  It'is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  the  substitution  of  a  gold  standard  for 
a  silver  standard  would  lead  to  an  increased  use  of  gold  instead  of  silver  for 
hoarding.  On  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  this  substitution  of  gold  for 
silver  would  ultimately  be  carried  I  am  unable  to  offer  any  opinion. 

Silver  is  at  present  used  for  hoarding  (as  a  store  of  value),  and  for  ornament. 
When  it  ceased  to  be  the  monetary  standard  of  India  it  would  be  less  suitable  for 
hoarding,  but  it  might  continue  to  be  largely  hoarded  in  the  form  of  rupees,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  silver  bullion  would  fall  considerably  in  value  and  pnoe,  and  its 
greater  cheapness  would  tend  to  increase  its  use  for  purposes  of  ornament.  It  must 
be  uncertain  to  what  extent  gold  would  begin  to  take  the  nlaee  of  silver  for  hoarding 
and  ornaments  after  the  establishment  of  a  gold  standard,  but  in  the  first  instance, 
at  any  rate,  the  extent  of  the  change  would  probably  not  be  considerable. 

It  is  held  by  some  that,  if  a  gold  standard  were  established  in  India,  a  great  deal 
of  the  gold  that  is  now  hoarded  or  held  in  the  form  of  ornaments  would  m  brought 
to  the  mints,  coined,  and  pnt  into  circulation.  I  have  never  been  able  to  accept  this 
theory.  Why  should  a  native  of  India  ^ve  up  his  habit  of  hoarding,  or  an  Indian 
lady  cease  to  take  a  pleasure  in  the  wearing  or  possession  of  gold  ornaments,  merely 
because  the  Government  of  India  had  established  a  gold  standard? 

There  is,  however,  a  large  amount  of  gold  imported  into  this  country  every  year, 
and  there  must  always  be  a  considerable  amount  of  gold  in  the  hands  of  bullion 
dealers.  I  think  that  if  we  had  an  effective  gold  standard,  it  is  very  likely  that 
all  this  gold,  which  is,  as  it  were,  waiting  till  the  time  for  absorption  arrives, 
would  be  coined  and  become  part  of  the  circulation  for  the  time.  To  facilitate 
this  result,  I  would  propose  not  to  charge  any  seigniorage  on  gold  coins. 

16.  In  this  paper  I  have  dealt  with  the  question  of  a  gold  standard  for  India 
from  a  practical  point  of  view.  Many  objections,  founded  on  considerations  not  of 
an  immediately  practical  nature,  may  be  raised  to  the  introduction  of  a  gold  stand- 
ard into  India.  Some  of  these  objections  appear  to  me  to  possess  weight;  others  I 
believe  to  be  imaginary.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  an  international  agree- 
ment for  the  free  coinage  of  both  silver  and  gold,  and  for  the  making  of  them  foil 
legal  tender  at  a  fixed  ratio,  would  be  far  better  for  India  and  all  other  oonntriea 
than  the  establishment  of  the  single  gold  standard,  even  if  the  latter  course  be 
possible. 

Under  the  former  system  the  worst  result  that  could  happen  would  be  the  disap- 
pearance of  one  of  the  metals  from  circulation ;  but  this  would  only  happen  by  the 
other  metal  takin|;^  its  place  and  gradually  driving  it  out,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances all  countries  would  have  the  same  standard. 

The  general  adoption  of  the  system  of  double  legal  tender  would  be  a  perfectlj 
safe  measure,  and  would  be  a  final  settlement  of  the  question.  The  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  general  gold  standard  is  not  free  from  risk.  History  affords  instances  of 
the  establishment  of  a  gold  standard  in  one  or  more  countries,  but  sooner  or  later 
the  standard  was  changed.  It  may,  however,  be  that  the  conditions  of  gold  mining 
have  so  greatly  ohangea  that  a  gold  standara  can  now  be  maintained  for  an  indefi- 
nite period. 
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17.  Witli  regard  to  the  anestion  of  the  expediency  of  attempting  to  introduce  a 
gold  standard  into  India,  i  do  not  go  further  thau  Baying  tiiat,  if  a  general  agree- 
ment for  the  tree  coinage  of  both  silver  and  gold  at  a  ratio  can  not  be  obtained,  and 
if  the  United  States  does  not  adopt  free  coinage  of  silver,  I  think  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  establish  a  gold  standard  in  this  country. 

I  believe  that  a  perpetuation  of  the  difiference  of  monetary  standards  between 
England  and  her  Indian  Empire  would  be  a  source  of  incalculable  mischief  to  both 
England  and  India,  and  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  not  be  accepted  until  it 
has  been  proved  by  actual  experiment  to  be  absolutely  unftvoidable. 

D.  Babboub. 

21st  June,  1892. 


Fo.4. 


The  Oovemment  of  India  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Indiaj  Simla^  12(k 

July,  1892,  Jifo.  183. 

My  Lord:  We  have  the  honour  to  forward  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
president  of  the  Indian  Currency  Association^  dated  the  24th  June, 
1892,  and  of  the  memorial  therein  enclosed,  which  the  association  pro- 
poses, when  it  has  been  fully  signed,  to  present  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Tiie  president  of  the  association  asks  for  the  support  of  the  Government 
of  India  and  of  your  lordship  to  the  prayer  of  the  memorial,  that  power 
should  be  conferred  on  the  Government  of  India  for  the  introduction,  in 
the  event  of  the  lailure  of  the  international  conference  about  to  be  held, 
of  such  changes  in  the  Indian  currency  system  as  will  give  stability  to 
the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee. 

2.  Our  views  on   this  subject  have  been  stated  in  our  confidential 
despatch.  No.  160  (financial),  dated  the  21st  June,  1892. 
We  have,  &c. 

Lansdownb. 
Egberts. 

P.  P.  flUTOniNS. 

D.  Baebour. 

A.  E.  Mllleb. 

H.  Braokenbuby. 

0.  H.  T.  Ceosthwaitb. 


[XnclosurM  in  Ko.  4.] 

From  (he  WoncwrabU  J,  L,  MaoJcayf  CI.JE.,  President  Indian  Cwrreney  A§8ooiation,  to 
the  Secretary  to  the  Qovemment  of  India,  Finance  and  Commerce  Department,  24th 
June,  189£. 

1  HAVE  the  honour,  ou  behalf  of  the  Indian  Currency  Assooiation,  to  enclose,  for 
the  information  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  copy  of  a  memo- 
rial which  is  now  in  course  of  circulation  for  signature  throughout  India. 

2.  Althouffh  this  association  was  founded  only  last  month,  its  branches  have  al- 
ready spread  aU  over  the  country,  and  its  views  and  objects,  as  stated  in  the  memo- 
rial, are  endorsed  and  supported  by  all  classes  of  educated  and  influential  residents 
and  inhabitants  in  India,  native  as  weU  as  European. 

3.  The  process  of  obtaining  si^atures  to  the  memorial  will  necessarily  occupy 
some  little  time,  as  distances  in  ddia  are  so  great.  Meanwhile  the  international 
conference  proposed  by  the  United  States  is  about  to  meet,  and  Parliament  is  about 
to  be  dissolved.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  that  Her  Majestj-'s  Government 
should  lie  promptly  made  acquainted  with  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  India  on 
the  questiuu  of  the  Indian  currency  and  the  necessity  of  imparting  stability  to  the 
Indian  monetary  standard,  and  I  beg  respectfully  to  express  the  hope  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  will  transmit  the  memorial  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  tbat 
His  ExceUenoy  in  Council  wiU  be  pleased  to  give  his  warm  support  to  the  proposals 
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pat  forth  therein.  The  association  has  learnt  with  great  satisfaction,  from  the 
recently  published  despatch  of  the  23d  March  last  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
that  the  Government  of  India,  at  the  instance  of  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
ha8  already  strongly  represented  to  Her  Majesty's  GoTcmment  the  need  for  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  the  event  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  United  States  from  its  present  policy  in  regard  to  the  currency,  and  I  have, 
therefore,  no  doubt  that  the  expression  of  Indian  public  opinion  on  this  vital  ques- 
tion will  be  cordially  supported  by  the  Government. 

4.  That  the  present  system  is  an  evil  of  great  and  growing  magnitude  admits  of 
no  doubt,  and  it  is  etiually  undoubted  that  a  remedy  should  have  long  since  been 
applied  and  is  now  urgently  needed. 

5.  In  considering  the  question  of  a  remedy  three  courses  present  themselves: 

(a)  An  international  concert  for  the  free  use  of  silver  as  full  legal  tender 
money  by  all  the  nations  represented  in  the  conference  about  to  be  held. 

(b)  Falling  such  international  concert,  an  arrangement  between  the  United 
States  and  ludia  for  the  fr^e  coinage  of  silver  in  both  countries. 

(c)  The  adoption  of  i^  gold  standard  for  India. 

6.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  three  courses,  the  association  has  stated  in  its 
memorial  that  an  intemationHl  concert  is  impossible  unless  England  aclheres  to  it, 
and  has  urged  that  England  should  become  a  party  to  any  sucn  concert.  Here  I 
would  respectfully  observe  that  any  arrangement  short  of  an  agreement  for  the  in- 
troduction of  silver  as  full  legal  tender  money  wo«ld  be  practically  of  no  use  as  a 
remedy  for  the  evils  from  which  we  suffer. 

7.  If  the  conference  should  fail,  by  reason  of  the  abstention  of  England,  as  other 
conferences  have  failed,  to  have  any  useful  effect,  the  questiun  occurs  whether  an 
agreement  between  India  and  the  United  States  could  be  effected.  This  question 
may,  however,  be  dismissed  without  argument,  for  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the 
United  States  would  consent  to  enter  into  any  agreement  which  would  practically 
involve  the  displacement  of  gold  by  silver  in  that  country,  and  the  party  opposed  to 
even  the  present  limited  coinage  of  silver  is  so  increasingly  powerful  that  it  is  al- 
most certain  that  the  failure  of  the  international  conference  will  be  promptly  fol- 
lowed by  a  repeal  of  the  law  under  which  the  state  treasury  now  makes  large  pur- 
chases of  silver.  It  is,  moreover,  very  questionable^  even  if  such  an  arrangement 
could  be  made,  whether  it  would  have  the  effect  desired  of  ensuring  stability  in  the 
exchange  value  of  the  rupee. 

8.  There  remains  only  the  third  course,  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  for  India, 
and  the  memorial  contains  the  prayer  of  its  subscribers  that  the  Government  of  India 
may  be  vested  with  full  authority  for  the  adoption  of  that  course,  failing  the  only 
other  feasible  remedy,  namely,  international  concert. 

9.  As  international  concert  would  in  all  probability  be  attainable  if  England  did 
not  consider  it  opposed  to  her  own  interests,  it  would  only  be  fair  and  just  that 
India,  in  seeking  a  remedy,  should  be  allowed  to  do  so  with  regard  exclusively  to 
the  interests  of  India.  This  view  was  emphatically  stated  by  those  members  of  the 
royal  commission  on  gold  and  silver  who  considered  that  a  change  in  the  English 
currency  system  would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  England.    They  wrote : 

''We  think,  however,  that,  in  the  consideration  of  this  [the  propospal  to  establish 
a  gold  standard  in  India],  or  any  other  proposal  of  Indian  legislation  for  removing 
the  difficulties  of  that  Government,  the  interests  of  India  should  alone  be  considereo. 
While  we  can  not  recommend  that  the  mother  country  should  run  any  serious  risk  in 
altering  its  system  of  currency  to  assist  the  dependency,  we  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment ot  the  latter  should  be  allowed  a  free  hand  to  deal  with  the  problem  as  it  con- 
siders best  in  its  own  interests."    (Final  report.  Part  n,  paragraph  133.) 

The  justness  and  fairness  of  this  view  are  manifest,  and,  on  oehalf  of  the  associa- 
tion, I  respectfully  trust  that  it  will  be  strongly  impressed  upon  Her  Mi^esty's  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Government  of  India. 


To  the  Honourable  the  Commone  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament  aeeembled, 

dated  ISth  June,  1890, 

The  petition  of  the  Indian  Currency  Association,  comprising  all  classes  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Indian  Empire — 

Humbly  showeth  that  your  petitioners  suffer  severe  and  increasing  loss  and  dis- 
tress in  consequence  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Indian  currency  s;  ^tem,  and 
that  some  remedy  is  urgently  required. 

That  the  condition  of  the  system  and  its  results  to  the  people  of  India  are  described 
in  the  subjoined  paragraphs  of  this  memorial: 

1.  In  18^5,  by  a  law  parsed  by  the  Government  of  India,  gold  was  demonetised, 
and  the  silver  rupee  established  as  the  monetary  ttandartf  of  value.    From  1835  until 
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1872  the  rupee  exchanged  witb  but  slight  rariation  for  abont  2«.,  and  so  trifling  in- 
deed was  the  yariation  that  in  the  official  aoeonnts,  for  all  purposes,  the  rupee  was 
iAvariably  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  2$. 

2.  During  all  this  period  silver  was  fireely  in  use  for  enrrency.  and  as  a  standard 
of  value^  by  all  the  European  nations  but  England;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  trnth 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  par  of  exchange  during  this  period,  and  even  during 
the  large  production  of  gold  following  the  discoveries  of  that  metal  in  California 
and  Australia,  was  due,  firstly,  to  the  fiee  use  of  silver  as  current  fdll  legal  tender 
money  by  the  European  nations,  and  secondly,  to  its  unrestricted  coinage  bv  them. 

8.  At  the  end  of  1871  Germany  demonetised  silver  and  established  a  gold  stand- 
ard. I'o  prevent  an  overwhelming  influx  of  the  demonetised  German  silver,  France 
restricted  the  coinage  of  silver,  and  every  other  nation  speedily  adopted  the  same 
course.  Many  of  the  European  nations  have  adopted  gold  as  the  standard  of  value, 
as  Germany  did;  and,  though  some  have  retained  silver  as  full  legal  tender^hey 
have  either  greatly  restricted  or  absolutely  ceased  the  coinage  of  the  metal.  Those 
who  have  retained  silver  as  the  standard  have  no  active  circulation  of  metallic 
money,  whether  gold  or  silver,  the  currency  consisting  of  inconvertible  notes. 

4.  The  result  of  this  ejection  of  silver  firom  use  as  currency  is  seen  in  the  fall  in 
tbe  price  of  silver.  From  60  pence  per  ounce  the  price  has  now  fallen  to  between  39 
and  40  pence,  a  decline  of  about  35  per  cent,  and  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee 
has  similarly  declined  from  24  pence  to  15.25  pence,  a  fall  over  36  per  cent. 

5.  This  heavy  fall  has  been  a  cause  of  great  concern  to  all  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  stability  in  the  ratio  of  value  between  gold  and  silver,  and  the  subject 
has  been  repeatedly  discussed  in  view  to  tbe  application  of  a  remedy. 

6.  On  every  occasion  the  discussions  bave  been  fruitless  because  England  declined 
to  join  in  the  concerted  action  which  alone  could  provide  a  remedy. 

7.  An  International  Monetary  Conference  was  held  in  1867,  with  the  object  of 
increasing  the  number  of  countries  comprised  in  the  Latin  Union  and  establishing 
an  international  monetary  syutem  on  the  basis  of  the  free  coinage  of  both  gold  and 
silver.  England  refused  to  adhere  to  the  Union  on  any  terms  but  the  abolition  of 
tbe  double  standard  and  the  adoption  of  gold  as  the  single  standard.  No  practical 
results,  therefore,  foUowed  this  Conference. 

8.  Another  International  Monetary  Conference  was  held  in  1878,  on  the  proposal 
of  the  United  States,  its  object  being  to  maintain  the  employment  of  silver  with 
that  of  ^old  as  a  standard.  England  was  represented  in  this  Conference  only  on 
the  condition  that  she  was  not  to  be  bound  by  its  decisions,  because  she  was  determined 
not  to  permit  the  adoption  of  silver  as  a  standard  in  her  enrrency. 

9.  A  third  Int-eruatiuual  Monetary  Conference  was  convened  by  France  and  the 
United  )States  in  1881  to  concert  measures  for  the  ftiU  use  of  silver  aa  a  standard  of 
value  in  conjunction  with  gold.  England  was  represented  at  this  Conference  also, 
but  declined  to  pi omise  more  than  tnat  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  recom- 
mend to  the  Bank  of  England  that  one-fifth  of  tne  reserve  held  against  the  note 
circulation  of  the  issue  department  of  the  bank  should  consist  of  silver.  This 
proposal  was  insufficient  in  itself,  and  it  was  also  doubtful  whether  the  bank  would 
(onsent  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  conference  therefore  adjourned  to  meet  the 
following  year,  but  never  met  asain. 

10.  In  1876  the  question  waS  cUscnssed,  with  no  practical  result,  by  a  select  com- 
mittee of  your  honourable  house. 

11.  It  was  again  ftirther  discussed  in  1885,  by  a  similar  Select  Committee  on  the 
Depression  of  I'rade  and  Industry,  and  finally  the  question  was  considered  b  v  a  Royal 
Commission  in  1886.  The  members  of  that  commission  were  unanimously  agreed 
that  a  double  standard  was  practicable,  but  were  equally  divided  as  to  the  necessity 
of  its  adoption.  They  were  further  unanimously  of  opinion  that,  in  the  circum- 
stances, tne  GoTemment  of  India  should  be  left  free  to  adjust  matters  in  the  way 
that  set^med  to  it  best.    No  action  was  taken  on  their  report. 

12.  Meanwhile  the  price  of  silver  had  fallen  still  further,  and  the  exchange  value 
of  the  rupee  is  at  present  only  15^  pence,  and  it  is  probable  that,  if  left  to  itself,  it 
win  fall  ^rther  and  more  heavily.  It  has  been  repeatedly  prophesied  by  eminent 
economists  that  the  rupee  could  not  fall  below  20  pence,  then  that  it  could  not  fall 
below  18  pence,  then  that  it  could  not  fall  below  16  pence.  All  these  prophesies 
have  been  signally  falsified,  and,  from  the  best  information  available,  it  is  clearly 
useless  to  prophesy  that  there  is  any  limit  approaching  its  present  value  below 
which  the  price  of  silver  can  not  fall.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason,  when  silver  ia 
abau<loned  as  regards  its  principal  function — to  serve  as  a  material  for  currency — 
why  the  rupee  should  not  fall  to  a  shilling  and  still  lower. 

13.  The  consequences  of  this  persistont  depreciation  of  the  metal  which  still  re- 
mains the  stan<1ar(l  of  value  for  the  Indian  Empire,  and  of  the  violent  fluctuations 
which  are  constantly,  indeed  daily,  occurring  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee, 
have  been  of  the  gravest  kind. 

14.  The  loss  to  the  Government  in  paying  its  sterling  obligations  in  England  may 
be  reckoned  at  eight  hundred  millions  of  rupees,  or  eighty  million  pounds  sterling 
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at  par  of  exchange,  einoe  the  commenoemdiit  of  the  depression,  and  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange  the  loss  is  upwards  of  eiffhtj  millions  of  rapees,  or  eight  million 
pounds  sterling  at  par  of  exchange,  annnalTy.  Each  fall  of  a  penny  in  the  exchange 
value  of  the  rupee  aggravates  this  heavy  burden  by  the  addition  of  more  than  ten 
millions  of  rupees,  or  one  million  sterling  at  par. 

15.  It  is  evident  that  the  payment  of  sums  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  millioDS 
of  rupees  annually,  on  account  of  exchange,  is  a  burden  which  would  tax  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  most  flourishing  country  in  the  world.  The  Government  must 
find  the  money,  and,  to  find  it,  additional  taxation  must  he  levied  of  a  grievous  and 
harassing  character. 

16.  The  people  of  India  are  content  to  pay  to  the  state  in  taxation  all  the  money 
that  is  required  for  the  due  and  orderly  administration  of  the  Empire,  for  its  defence 
from  foreign  enemies,  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  peace  and  tranquility,  and  for 
the  progressive  development  of  communications,  public  works,  and  the  general  re- 
sources of  the  country. 

17.  But  the  taxation  of  eighty  millions  of  rupees  now  annually  taken  from  the 
people  of  India  is  applied  to  none  of  these  objects :  it  serves  no  useful  purpose,  and 
it  is  wrung  ftom  the  people  merely  because  the  Government  of  India  has  not  been 
permitted  to  regulate  the  currency  system  of  the  Empire  with  reference  to  tiie  in- 
terests of  the  country. 

18.  If  the  currency  had  been  so  regulated,  there  would  either  have  been  no  neces- 
sity for  such  heavy  taxation,  or,  if  the  money  had  been  raised,  it  would  have  been 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  debt,  the  more  rapid  extension  of  railways,  of  irrigation 
works,  or  other  permanently  useful  object**. 

19.  While  all  classes  of  the  people  suffer  from  the  imposition  on  them  of  a  load  of 
taxation,  the  receipts  fit>m  which  are  not  applied  to  any  useful  or  necessary  pur- 
pose, each  class  suffers  in  its  own  particular  way  from  the  condition  of  the  currency. 

20.  The  trading  community  are  harassed  by  the  uncertainty  and  the  fluctuations 
of  exchange  to  such  an  extent  that  legitimate  trade  is  often  replaced  by  speculative 
and  gambling  transactions;  the  importer  is  at  a  loss  how  to  meet  his  engagements 
when  exchange  falls  day  by  daj,  and  the  exporter  Ib  no  gainer,  for  each  fall  in  ex- 
change is  followed  by  an  equivalent  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  the  commodities  he 
exports. 

21.  It  may  be  said  indeed  that,  but  for  the  fortunate  accident  that  the  Suez  Cana 
was  opened  just  as  the  depreciation  commenced,  enabling  Indian  goods  to  be  taken 
expeditiously  and  cheaply  to  Europe,  and,  but  for  the  development  of  railway  com- 
munications which  has  enabled  goods  to  be  taken  expeditiously  and  cheaply  to  the 
seaports,  the  trade  of  India  would  have  been  paralysed  by  these  fluctuations  and 
this  depreciation,  and  the  Empire  wonldnow  have  been  in  hopeless  financial  disorder 
and  emhorrassinent. 

22.  The  investment  of  English  capital  in  the  development  of  the  material  resoun  et 
of  the  Empire  is  discouraged,  for,  both  as  regards  the  remittance  of  interest  and  the 
final  transfer  of  invested  profits  and  economies,  the  continuous  fall  in  exchange  im- 
parts to  the  investment  of  capital  in  this  country  a  speculative  character  and  a  risk 
which  the  capitalist  is  naturally  unwilling  to  face. 

23.  The  credit  of  the  state  is  heavily  injured  by  the  depreciation  in  value  of  the 
rupee  securities  of  the  Government  of  India  held  in  England,  and  the  uncertainty  in 
the  amount  of  interest  in  gold  which  may  be  obtained  by  their  holders.  EngliHh 
capitalists  are  naturally  as  reluctant  to  invest  their  money  in  these  securities  as  they 
are  to  invest  it  in  India. 

24.  To  the  European  officers  of  the  Government,  civil  and  military,  and  to  all 
Europeans  on  rupee  incomes,  the  depreciation  of  the  standard  has  brought  severe 
distress. 

25.  To  the  European  who  has  retired,  whether  from  the  service  or  from  business, 
and  whose  pension  or  Income  is  paid  in  rupees,  the  continued  depreciation  has 
brought  the  greatest  hardship. 

26.  It  may  be  said  generally  that  the  retention  of  the  silver  standard,  while  it  has 
been  rejectiMl  by  the  Western  nations,  has  been  productive  of  uothing  but  evil  to 
every  class  of  the  population  in  India,  the  only  persons  who  may  have  benefited 
from  time  to  time  being  those  who  have  speculated  for  the  fall. 

27.  It  is  not  urged  that  the  silver  standard  is  in  itself  unsuitable  to  India.  If 
the  silver  standard  were  employed  by  other  nations,  its  retention  in  India  would  be 
desirable.  But  it  is  entirely  undesirable  to  retain  the  silver  standard  in  a  great 
Empire  such  as  this,  whose  annual  revenues  amount  to  nine  hundred  millions  of  ru- 
pees, while  its  foreign  trade  amounts  to  nearly  two  thousand  millions  of  rupeee, 
when  the  standard  has  been  rejected  and  repudiated  by  most  of  the  nations  ot  the 
world.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  reve- 
nues is  raised  to  meet  obligations  incurred  in  England,  a  country  with  a  gold  stand- 
ard, and  much  the  largest  part  of  the  trade  is  conducted  with  England  and  other 
countries  with  a  gold  standard. 
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28.  The  people  of  India  have  long  desired  a  reestabliBhment  of  the  gold  standard. 
Proposals  for  the  introduction  of  that  metal  as  the  standard  of  value  were  pressed 
upon  the  Government  of  India  as  far  back  as  1859.  and  from  that  time  onwards 
werA  repeated  with  persistence  by  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  public 
bodies  for  about  fourteen  years.  Since  1873  the  Government  of  India  has  repeat- 
edly urged  the  acceptance  of  the  double  standard  (gold  and  silver)  by  international 
arranffementi  in  view  to  its  introduction  into  India. 

29.  None  of  these  proposals  were  accepted.  Her  Majesty's  Government  having  con- 
sistently declined,  first  to  permit  the  introduction  of  a  gold  standard,  and  after- 
wards to  aid  in  the  international  arrangements  required  lor  the  e£fective  introduc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  double  standard. 

30.  The  result  is  that  India  is  still  compelled  to  retain  as  her  monetary  standard 
a  metal  which  during  the  last  20  years  has  been  rapidly  and  continuously  losing  the 
characters  that  shomd  attach  to  a  standard  of  value,  and  which  now  possesses  them 
no  longer  in  any  degree.  Indeed,  silver  is  now  hardly  more  fit  than  tin  or  copper 
to  be  a  standard  and  measure  of  value,  and  it  is  unjust  to  the  inhabitants  of  tnis 
empire  that  its  retention  in  that  character  should  be  insisted  on. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray  that,  in  view  of  the  considerations  set 
forth  above,  your  honorable  House  will  be  pleased  to  direct  the  application  of  a 
remedy  for  their  grievances  by  the  introduction  of  a  speedy  reform  in  the  Indian 
currency  system. 

Your  petitioners  represent  that  the  introduction  of  the  double  standard  can  only 
be  effected  by  international  arrangement,  but  that  international  concert  has  hith- 
erto been  fonnd  impossible;  that  another  international  conference  is  now  about  to 
meet ;  that  it  is  of  tne  most  vital  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  government  and 
people  of  this  empire  that  an  agreement  should  be  arrived  at,  and  that  therefore 
every  effort  shoulu  be  used  on  behalf  of  India  to  secure  its  success.  If,  however, 
the  conference  should  fail,  like  its  predecessors,  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  questions  referred  to  it,  your  petitioners  pray  that  the  government  of  India 
may  be  fully  empowered  to  take  such  measures  as  may  to  it  seem  fit  for  the  adoption 
of  the  only  remaining  effectual  remedy,  namely,  a  gold  standard ;  and  your  petition- 
ers, having  regard  to  the  probability  that  the  conference  will,  like  its  predecessors, 
reach  no  practical  issue,  and  that  the  price  of  silver  will  then  be  still  more  and  in- 
calculably depressed,  fdrther  pray  that  the  grant  of  power  to  the  government  of 
India  may  be  made  now,  in  view  to  its  exercise  without  delay  after  the  termination 
of  the  conference. 

And  yonr  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray,  eto« 
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Telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Oovemment  of  Indiay 

July  24thy  1892. 

With  tlie  view  of  my  being  in  a  position  to  jndge  of  your  proposal 
respecting  a  gold  standard,  I  wish  for  your  opinion  regarding  the  prob- 
able effect  of  sTich  a  change  upon  prices  in  India,  and  also  on  the  trade 
both  as  regards  imports  and  exports,  on  industries,  on  the  land  and  the 
opium  revenue,  on  the  railways,  on  the  debt  contracted  either  in  gold 
or  in  silver.  Tell  me  also  whether  the  claim  of  the  officers  for  compen- 
sation would  be  affected  by  your  proposal  t 


Ko.6. 


The  Oovemment  of  India  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Simla,  2nd 

August,  1892,  No.  205. 

My  Lord:  We  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
lordship's  telegram  of  24th  July,  quoted  in  the  margin,*  requesting  our 
opinion  as  to  the  probable  effects  of  the  introduction  of  a  gold  standard 
into  India. 

•Sea  No.  5, 
S.  Mis.  23 27 
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Any  discussion  of  the  probable  eflfects  of  such  a  change  must,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  be  of  a  somewhat  speculative  character, 
and  we  would  suggest  for  your  lordship's  consideration  that  a  m(»^ 
satisfactory  judgment  on  the  general  question  of  the  probable  effects 
of  a  change  from  a  silver  to  a  gold  standard  can  be  formed  by  examin- 
ing the  actual  working  of  the  gold  standard  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  other  countries  where  that  standard  prevails,  rather  than 
by  a  consideration  of  any  theoretical  argdments  which  we  may  be  able 
to  bring  forward. 

From  the  fact  that  Boumania  has  recently  adopted  a  gold  standard, 
and  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire  is  making  arrangements  to  fol- 
low the  same  course,  we  infer  that  the  working  of  the  gold  standard 
has  been  found  by  experience  to  be  not  unsatisSictory  in  Europe;  and, 
if  we  are  right  in  this  view,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  gold  would 
prove  to  be  equally  satisfactory  as  a  monetary  standard  in  India.  In 
Java  also  we  understand  that  the  system  we  propose  has  not  been  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  that  country.  Six  years  ago  it  was  held  by 
a  few  persons  that  Java  had  suffered  by  comparison  with  the  neighbor- 
ing countries  which  have  a  silver  standard,  but  we  beheve  that  fuller 
experience  has  demonstrated  this  view  to  be  erroneous  and  that  the 
change  of  standard  has  in  no  way  arrested  the  development  of  trade 
and  industry.  Your  lordship,  however,  is  in  a  position  to  obtaia  much 
fuller  and  more  accurate  information  on  these  points  than  is  at  our 
disposal,  and  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  stating  the  views  which  we 
hold  on  the  specific  questions  which  have  been  put  to  us  in  the  telegram 
of  24th  July. 

2.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  money  is  required  to  perform  four 
separate  and  important  functions,  according  as  it  is  employed  as  (1)  a 
medium  of  exchange,  (2)  a  store  of  value,  (3)  a  common  measure  of 
value,  and'(4)  a  standard  of  value  for  deferred  payments. 

We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  gold,  sup- 
plemented  by  silver  coins  and  notes,  would  prove  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory in  India,  while  it  is  weU  suited  for  the  purpose  of  storing  value, 
since  it  possesses  great  value  in  little  bulk,  and  appears  less  likely  to  de- 
preciate than  any  other  metal  which  could  be  adopted  as  the  standard. 

As  a  common  measure  of  value,  gold  would  possess  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  giving  India  the  same  measure  of  value  as  England:  the 
existence  of  a  common  monetary  standard  in  England  and  in  India 
would  facilitate  both  the  import  and  export  trade,  by  preventing  exces- 
sive fluctuations  in  exchange;  would  encourage  the  flow  of  EngUsh  cap- 
ital to  India,  and  would  consequently  facilitate  the  construction  of 
railways  by  private  enterprise  and  stimulate  all  industries;  with  gold 
as  the  Indian  standard,  the  rate  of  interest  payable  on  the  present  sil- 
ver debt  of  India  could  also  be  largely  reduced. 

3.  It  is  only  with  regard  to  the  possible  results  of  adopting  gold  as 
the  standard  of  value  for  deferred  payments,  that  there  can  be  any 
room  for  doubt  regarding  the  expediency  of  the  introduction  of  a  gold 
standard  into  India. 

On  this  point  we  have  already  said  that  your  lordship  is  in  the  best 
position  to  form  a  judgment.  If  gold  has  proved  to  be  a  satisfactory 
standard  of  value  for  deferred  payments  in  Europe,  we  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  equally  satisfactory  in  India. 

It  is  of  course  possible  for  those  who  hold  that  there  has  hitherto 
been  no  appreciation  of  gold  to  argue  that  there  might  now  be  appre- 
ciation if  India  adopted  a  gold  standard.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
attach  much  force  to  this  argument,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  there 
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has  already  been  an  injurious  appreciation  of  gold  in  Western  coun- 
tries. If  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  by  Germany  and  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  of  less  importance,  and  the  closing  of  the 
mints  of  the  Latin  Union  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  have  not  caused 
an  injurious  appreciation  of  gold,  vre  do  not  apprehend  that  the  adop- 
tion of  a  gold  standard  by  India  would  be  attended  with  serious  results. 
We  understand  that  the  Austro- Hungarian  Empire  is  preparing  to 
adopt  a  gold  standard,  and  that  this  example  will  probably  be  followed 
by  other  nations,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  worse  results 
would  attend  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  by  India  than  have  fol- 
lowed the  change  of  standard  in  Germany  or  the  United  States,  or  than 
would  now  follow  in  the  case  of  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  by 
Austria-Hungary  or  any  other  country  of  equal  extent.  It  will  be 
obvious  to  your  lordship  that,  if  the  gold  standard  is  to  be  universally 
adopted,  India  will  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  if  she  is  not  allowed 
to  make  the  change  until  every  other  country  has  supplied  itself  with 
the  gold  which  it  requires  for  this  purpose. 

4.  Apprehensions  have  been  expressed  in  many  quarters  that  the  intro- 
duction of  a  gold  standard  in  India  would  involve  a  serious  disturbance 
of  existing  contracts  and  financial  obligations,  and  a  dangerous  derange- 
ment of  the  course  of  trade.  We  desire,  however,  to  have  it  clearly 
understood  that,  if  it  were  decided  to  adopt  a  gold  standard  in  Indiaj 
we  should  propose  a  rate  for  the  transfer  from  silver  to  gold  which  did 
not  greatly  differ  from  the  market  ratio  of  the  day.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  in  such  case  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  would  not  have  any 
serious  effect  in  lowering  prices  or  reducing  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
land  revenue,  and  that  it  would  not  materially  aff'ect  either  the  opium 
revenue  or  the  burden  of  our  gold  or  silver  debt. 

5.  Even  if  we  assume  that  there  has  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  some 
appreciation  of  gold,  your  lordship  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  India, 
after  substituting  a  gold  standard  for  a  silver  one,  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  withstand  the  possible  effects  of  any  future  appreciation 
than  the  countries  which  have  always  had  a  gold  standard,  or  which 
have  adopted  a  gold  standard  at  the  old  ratio  of  1  to  15J  or  1  to  16. 
In  the  present  day  we  should  propose  a  ratio  for  conversion  prob- 
ably not  greatly  differing  from  1  to  20,  and  India  would  consequently 
escape  the  effects  of  any  appreciation  of  gold  which  may  have, 
whoDy  or  partially,  led  to  the  alteration  of  the  ratio  of  value  from 
1  to  15J  to  1  to  20.  Such  countries  as  England,  Germany,  France, 
and  the  United  States  would  have  to  bear  the  cumulative  effects  of 
both  the  past  and  the  future  appreciation  of  gold;  and,  if  the  prospect 
of  a  possible  appreciation  of  gold  does  not  afford  suflQcient  reason  to 
justify  any  modtfication  of  their  standard,  a  fortiori  such  possibility 
of  appreciation  does  not  afford  a  valid  excuse  for  preventing  a  change 
of  standard  in  India  on  the  conditions  we  have  proposed. 

6.  In  the  telegram  which  we  have  quoted  in  the  opening  paragraph 
of  this  dispatch,  your  lordship  inquires  how  our  proposal  would  affect 
the  proposed  claim  for  compensation.  We  understand  your  lordship 
to  refer  to  the  remark  in  paragraph  4  of  our  despatch,  No.  160,  dated 
2l8t  June  last,  in  which  we  stated  that  the  distress  of  large  numbers 
of  oflScers  of  our  European  services,  owing  to  the  fall  in  exchange,  is 
rapidly  becoming  acute,  and  that,  unless  the  efficiency  of  the  services 
is  to  suffer,  we  may  be  compelled  to  satisfy  claims  involving  compensa- 
tion to  a  large  amount.  In  reference  to  this  matter,  we  desire  to  explain 
that,  if  the  ratio  at  which  we  pass  from  the  silver  to  the  gold  standard 
approximates  to  the  ratio  now  prevailing,  the  question  of  comx>ensation 
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will  stand  approximately  where  it  stands  at  this  moment,  and  that  in 
any  case  there  conld  be  no  farther  fall  after  the  gold  standard  was 
effectively  established,  and  consequently  no  claim  for  compensatioQ  on 
account  of  future  falls  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  could  arise, 
such  as  we  must  expect  if  the  exchange  value  is  not  fixed. 

7.  We  take  this  opportunity  of  again  calling  your  attention  to  the 
extreme  gravity  of  the  present  position — a  position  so  fraught  with 
danger  that  inaction  involves  at  least  as  great  risk  and  as  much  re- 
sponsibility as  would  the  undertaking  of  an  enterprise  even  more  haz- 
ardous than  the  introduction  of  a  gold  standard  into  India. 

A  great  fall  has  already  taken  place  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  as 
compared  with  the  pound  sterling,  and  sudden  and  violent  fluctuations 
have  been  far  from  unfrequent.  Nevertheless,  we  have  neither  as  yet 
seen  the  end  of  the  fall,  nor  are  we  able  to  look  forward  to  any  time  at 
which  the  fluctuations  may  be  expected  to  cease. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  approaching  international  conference  does 
not  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question,  we  shall  proba- 
bly experience  very  shortly  a  still  greater  fall  in  value  and  more  violent 
fluctuations  than  any  that  have  occurred  in  the  past.  Without  a 
change  of  standard,  we  can  never  hope  to  secure  any  guarantee  against 
further  falls  and  continual  fluctuations. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  we  have,  after  full  considera- 
tion, proposed  to  your  lordship  that,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  certain 
contingency,  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  introduce  a  gold 
standard  into  India,  and  we  trust  that  our  proposals  will  obtain  your 
lordship's  full  support,  and  will  be  pressed  on  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  view  to  a  prompt  and  final  settlement  of  the  question. 

8.  It  would,  we  submit,  be  wholly  unreasonable  if,  in  face  of  the 
calamities  which  we  are  now  experiencing  and  of  the  still  greater 
calamities  which  are  likely  to  come  upon  us  in  the  foture,  and  of  the 
fact  that  our  difficulties  must  continue  until  England  and  India  have 
the  same  standard  of  value.  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  to  pre- 
vent the  Government  of  India  from  making  an  attempt  to  introduce  a 
gold  standard  into  this  country  on  the  ground  of  the  actual  or  possible 
appreciation  of  gold,  and  were  at  the  same  time  to  refuse  to  support 
the  proposal  for  a  general  system  of  double  legal  tender,  on  the  ground 
that  there  had  been  no  appreciation  of  gold  in  the  past  and  that  there 
was  no  likelihood  of  any  such  appreciation  in  the  future.  If  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  not  prepared  to  accept  the  proposals  which 
we  have  advocated  for  more  than  ten  years  aa  the  best  remedy  for  our 
difficulties,  we  consider  that  they  ought  not  now  to  refuse  to  let  us 
adopt  the  only  other  remedy  open  to  us,  namely,  the  adoption  of  the 
same  monetary  standard  as  that  of  the  country  with  which  we  have 
our  most  intimate  financial  and  commercial  relations,  that  standard 
being,  as  we  understand,  considered  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
have  worked  so  satis&ctorily  in  England  that  they  are  not  prepared  to 
encourage  any  hope  of  a  departure  from  it  being  approved  by  them. 

We  have^  &o.p 

Lansdowitb. 

BOBEETS. 

p.  p.  HUTCHINS, 

D.  Babboitb. 

A.  E.  MiLLEB. 

H.  Bbackenbubt. 

0.  H.  T.  Gbosihwaixb. 
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isro.7. 

The  Oovemment  of  India  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Simla,  16fh 

August,  1892,  No.  217. 

My  Lord  :  In  continuation  of  onr  despatch,  K"©.  183,  of  the  12th 
July  last,  we  have  the  houour  to  forward,  for  your  lordship's  consider- 
ation, copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Government  of  Bombay,  No.  3083, 
dated  the  28th  July,  1892,  and  of  the  memorial  therein  enclosed,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Commissioner  in  Sind  by  the  leading  native  merchants 
in  Karachi,  complaining  of  the  injury  done  to  their  business  and  trade 
by  the  constant  fluctuations  in  exchange. 
We  have,  &c., 

Lansdownb. 

Roberts. 

P.  P.  HUTCHINS. 

D.  Barbour. 
A.  B.  Miller. 
H.  Brackenbury. 
O.  H.  T.  Crosthwaitb. 


(EhoIoshtm  in  No.  7.] 

Frtpm  T,  D.  Machenzie,  esq.,  ehUf  $eoretary  to  the  govemfneni  of  Bomhajf,  financial 
department,  to  the  secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  finance  and  commerce  de^ 
partment,  fS8ik  July,  1892. 

I  am  directed  to  forward  herewith  copy  of  a  letter.  No.  2^730,  dated  2nd  instant, 
from  the  commissioner  of  Bind,  together  with  a  memorial  irom  the  leading  native 
merchants  in  Karachi,  complaining  of  the  injory  done  to  their  hnsiness  and  trade 
hy  constant  flnotnations  in  exchange,  for  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Gov* 
emment  of  India,  and  for  snch  steps  as  they  may  be  able  and  see  fit  to  take  in  order 
to  further  the  object  of  the  petitioners. 

2.  I  am  to  state  that  the  commissioner  in  Sind  has  been  informed  of  the  transmia- 
flion  to  the  Government  of  India  of  the  papers  submitted  by  him,  and  of  the  fact 
that  the  supreme  government  has  already  addressed  Her  Majesty's  secretary  of 
state  for  Inma  in  March  last  on  the  subject  of  the  debased  value  of  the  rupee. 


From  JET.  E,  M.  James,  esq.,  acting  commissioner  in  Sind,  to  the  governor  in  councU, 

Bombay,  2nd  July,  1892. 

Yesterday  evening  a  deputation  of  six  of  the  leading  native  merchants  in  Karachi, 
representing  the  most  influential  trading  communities,  waited  upon  me  with  the 
inclosed  memorial,  in  which  they  complain  of  the  injury  done  to  their  business  and 
trade  by  the  constant  fluctuations  in  exchange.  Mr.  Currie,  the  president  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  accompanied  the  deputation,  the  spokesman  of  which,  Mr. 
Yusnf  An,  presente<l  me  with  the  memorial.  Your  lordship  win  observe  that  it 
bears  the  signatures  of  all  the  leading  native  firms  in  Karachi. 

2.  I  informed  the  deputation  that  I  would  lose  no  time  in  submitting  the  memorial 
to  your  excellency,  and  that  I  was  sure  your  excellency  would  forward  it  in  turn  to 
the  Gfovemment  of  India.  It  would  be  entirely  superfluous  in  me  to  comment  upon 
it,  or  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  evils  which,  I  am  aware,  have  for  many  years  engaged 
the  serious  attention  of  the  supreme  government.  But,  from  what  the  members  of 
^e  deputation  personaUy  told  me.  I  am  justified  in  stating  that  their  losses  have 
been  unquestionably  heavy,  and  tnat  the  instability  of  the  rupee  is  felt  by  them  as 
a  serious  impediment  to  trade.  A  low  exchange,  enabling  gold  to  purchase  a  larger 
quantity  of  produce  than  when  exchange  was  higher,  may  be  a  benefit  to  India: 
but,  when  we  find  the  native  merchants  of  a  great  port  like  Karachi  coming  forward 
spontaneously  to  complain  of  the  serious  damage  to  their  own  trade  by  the  uncer- 
tain value  of  silver,  it  is  proof  that  a  remedy,  u  one  be  practicable,  is  needed.  The 
testimony  afforded  by  this  memorial  may,  therefore,  though  in  ever  so  small  a  way, 
afford  an  additional  inducement  to  the  supreme  government  to  persevere  in  its 
efforts  to  obtain  a  fixed  ratio  between  silver  and  gold. 
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To  JOT.  E,  M.  James,  esq.,  eammissioner  in  Sind,  £7ih  June,  189i. 
The  humble  memorial  of  Hoichand  Khushalrai  and  others,  native  traders  of  Karachi: 

Showeth :  We,  native  traders  of  Karachi,  bora  and  bred  to  trade  exclasively,  and 
having  no  other  calling,  are  now  in  process  of  discovering  that  our  occupation  is 
likely  to  vanish  altogether  unless  something  can  be  done  to  make  the  value  of  the 
money  by  which  our  trade  is  carried  on  permanent,  or  at  least  to  free  it  from  the 
violent  and  unintelligible  fluctuations  to  which  it  is  now  apparently  always  sub- 
ject. 

You  are  aware  that  for  the  last  three  months  we  have,  in  self-defense,  been  com- 
pelled to  combine  to  cease  purchasing  European  commodities  in  our  customary  way. 
For  this  reason,  that  the  moderate  profit  which  we  look  to  make  we  have  found 
altogether  inadequate  to  cover  the  risks  and  losses  to  which  we  are  subjected  by  the 
constant  change  in  the  value  of  the  rupee. 

When  we  bought  Manchester  grey  cloth  two  years  ago  on  a  basis  of  Is.  4^.  ex- 
change, we  could  have  no  idea  that  a  loss  of  about  15  per  cent  by  the  sudden  rise  in 
exchange  would  be  inflicted  upon  us  by  causes  altogetner  outside  the  normal  fluctu- 
ations of  our  local  market^  aiid  over  which  we  had  no  control ;  nor  could  we  have 
anticipated  the  causes  which  brought  ruin  to  us  through  contracts  we  had  entered 
into  with  exporting  firms  for  wheat  and  seeds  when  the  rupee  was  valued  at  It.  8d. 
in  English  money.  Then,  as  we  say,  the  value  of  the  rupee  stood  at  Is.  Sd.,  but 
when  we  came  to  carry  out  these  contracts  its  value  had  fallen  to  Is.  6d.,  and  we 
found  that  in  consequence  we  had  to  provide  more  rupees  with  which  to  buy  the 
produce  to  fulfill  our  contracts  than  we  had  agreed  to  take  from  the  exporting 

To  illustrate  the  risk  we  are  subjected  to,  we  have  only  to  draw  your  attention 
to  the  fluctuations  of  the  present  month — 

On  the  2nd  exchange  was  It.  Si^^^. 

On  the  9th  exchange  was  It.  3tH^.,  giying  a  rise  of  4^  per  cent. 

On  the  16th  exchange  was  It.  3Hd.,  giving  a  fall  of  If  per  cent. 

On  the  23rd  exchange  was  It.  S/^d.,  giving  a  further  fall  of  2f  per  cent. 

What  it  wiU  be  to-morrow,  and  whether  for  loss  or  profit  to  us,  we  can  not  say. 

The  hardship  of  our  position  is  intensified  by  the  fact  that  we  can  in  no  way  pro- 
tect ourselves  from  these  losses,  because,  while  we  may  sell  with  the  knowledge  we 
have  of  up-country  supplies  to  exporting  firms,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  buy  against 
our  contracts  till  the  produce  collected  in  small  quantities  in  tiiie  districts  is  brought 
to  market,  and  it  is  in  this  interval  that  the  constant  changing  in  the  value  of  the 
ru^ee  turas  our  legitimate  trading  transactions  from  safe  business  to  purely  specu- 
lative gamblinji^. 

It  is  this  which  makes  ns  fear  that,  unless  some  means  can  be  found  to  give  steadi- 
ness of  value  to  the  rupee,  let  it  be  nigh  or  low,  but  steady,  which  wHT  enable  us, 
as  in  days  gone  by,  to  calculate  with  some  certainty  the  result  of  our  transactions, 
an  absolute  destruction  of  our  trade  must  sooner  or  later  overtake  us. 

We  therefore  beg  that  you  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  make  a  representation  to 
Government,  urging  the  essential  need  of  some  steps  being  taken  to  pot  a  stop  to  the 
intolerable  uncertfunty  as  to  the  value  of  the  rupee. 

And  we  will,  as  in  duty  bound,  ever  pray. 

(Here  follow  77  aii^natores.) 


Ko.8. 


The  Oovemment  of  India  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India^  SimlOy 
16th  August,  1892,  No.  228. 

My  Lord:  With  our  letter  of  the  12th  July  1892,  No.  183,  we  trans- 
mitted to  your  lordship  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Honorable  Mr.  J.  K 
Mackay,  G.  I.  E.,  president  of  the  Indian  Currency  Association,  and  copy 
of  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  adopted  by  the  association. 

2.  We  now  have  the  honour  to  enclose  a  further  letter  from  Mr. 
Mackay,  dated  the  9th  instant,  informing  us  that  the  petition  has  al- 
ready been  numerously  signed  by  all  classes  of  the  educated  commi]t- 
Bity,  and  that  branches  of  the  association  has  been  established  in  every 
town  in  India  of  any  importance. 
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3.  Wehavenotconsidered  it  expedient  to  comply  with  therequestmade 
by  Mr.  Mackay  for  an  indication  of  the  views  held  and  action  proposed 
by  the  Government  of  India  on  the  question  of  an  alteration  in  our  cur- 
rency system,  but  we  commend  this  letter  to  your  lordship's  consider- 
ation. The  lact  that  the  petition  of  the  association  has  been  signed 
by  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce 
shows  that  the  importance  of  the  question  is  fully  appreciated  by  the 
mercantile  community,  and  confirms  the  belief  expressed  in  the  5th 
I>aragraph  of  our  despatch  of  the  21st  June  last,  I^o.  160  (confidential), 
"  that  we  might  safely  count  on  receiving  every  reasonable  assistance 
from  the  commercial  and  banking  classes  in  the  attempt  to  introduce  a 
gold  standard/' 

We  havC;  &c., 

Lansdownb. 

BOBEBTS. 

p.  p.  HtJTCHINS. 

D.  Babboub. 

A.  E.  MiLLEB. 

H.  Bbaokenbuby. 
0.  H.  T.  Cbosthwaitb. 


pEnekMore  in  No.  t.] 

JVom  ih0  ffonorabU  Jame$  L,  Mackay y  C,  L  E.,  Pre$idmi  of  the  Indian  Currency  Abbo^ 
daiitm,  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Gcvemment  of  India,  Finance  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ment,  9ih  August,  1892. 

In  continuation  of  my  letter  of  24th  Jnne  last,  I  hare  now  the  honour  to  inform 
yon  that  hranchee  of  this  aseociation  hare  heen  formed  in  eyery  town  of  any  import* 
ance  in  India,  and  that  the  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  copy  of  which  was 
forwarded  to  you  with  my  letter  ahoye  quoted,  has  already  oeen  signed  by  over 
eiflJit  thousand  persons. 

2.  The  petition  will  shortly  be  sent  home  for  presentation  to  Parliament  at  the 
earliest  opportunil^^  and  a  printed  list  of  those  who  have  signed  the  petition  will 
be  preparod  for  the  information  of  the  Government  of  India.  Meantime  I  send  for 
your  information  and  inspection  the  signatures  in  original,  which  kindly  return  at 
your  convenience.  It  wiu  be  observed  that  the  petition  has  been  signed  by  natives 
as  well  as  by  Europeans,  the  occupations  of  the  signatories  comprising  amongst 
others  the  following : 


Native  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 

lAndholders. 

Zemindars. 

Bankers. 

Merchants. 

Brokers. 

Tradesmen. 

Tea,  indigo,  and  coffee  planters. 

Barristers. 

Solicitors. 

Pleaders. 


Vakeels. 

Manufacturers. 

Employ^  of  manufacturers. 

Shipowners. 

Employ^  of  shipovniers. 

Railway  managers. 

Railway  employes. 

Employes  or  merchants. 

Employes  of  tradesmen* 

Ofl^cers  of  the  Army. 

Government  servants. 


Two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  most  impor- 
tant commercial  body  in  India,  have  signed  the  petition,  as  also  have  the  Trades 
Association  unanimously. 

3.  Since  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  you  on  24th  June  last  the  sterling  value 
of  the  rupee  has  dropped  from  l-3f  to  1-21,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  it  will 
still  farther  faU. 

4.  The  petition  of  the  Currency  Association  unfortunately  can  not  be  presented  to, 
and  considered  by.  Parliament  probably  for  ai^other  three,  possibly  not  fur  auother 
five,  months,  and,  if  no  action  is  taken  until  Parliament  reassembles,  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  this  country  may  in  the  interval  become  very  serious. 
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5.  In  yoTir  letter  No.  2843  A,  of  8th  July,  yon  were  gocd  enongh  to  state  that  mj 
letter  of  24th  June,  witli  copy  of  the  petition  of  the  Curreney  Association,  had  beem 
forwarded  to  Her  Majesty's  secretary  of  state  for  India  for  his  consideration. 

6.  If  a  burning  question  of  this  nature  had  been  agitating  the  public  mind  in  Eng* 
land  as  the  curtency  question  has  lately  been  agitating  the  public  mind  in  India, 
opportunities  would  have  arisen  or  would  have  been  made  to  give  the  public  an 
indication  of  Qovernment's  view  on  the  subject.  But  so  far  there  has  been  nd  indi- 
cation given  of  the  views  of  the  Government  of  India  on  this  important  ([uestion. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  Government  cannot  fail  to  be  alive  to  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  and  in  these  circumstances  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  the  feeling  in 
India,  as  portrayed  by  the  support  whl3h  the  petition  to  Parliament  has  received^ 
should  be  communicated  to  the  secretary  of  state  by  wire,  in  the  hope  that  he  may 
thereby  be  induced  to  give  speedy  consideration  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition  that 
the  Government  of  India  be  empow^ered  to  take  such  measures  as  they  may  think  fit 
to  adopt  gold  instead  of  silver  as  the  standard  for  the  currency  of  this  country. 

7.  I  befieve  it  will  not  be  overstating  the  case  to  add  that  the  present  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  country's  currency  and  the  apparent  supineness  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  in  regard  to  it  are  creating  grave  oissatisfactioii  in  the  minds  of  the 
intelligent  classes  in  Lidia. 


Fo.9. 


The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Oovemor- General  of  India  in  councily  A%* 

gust25yld92jNo.l59. 

GOLD    STANDARD— MEMORIAL    OP   THE   INDIAN   OTJRRENOY  ASSOCIA* 

TION. 

My  Lord  Marquis:  I  have  considered  in  council  your  excellency's 
letter,  dated  the  12tli  of  July,  No.  183,  forwarding  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  the  president  of  the  Indian  Currency  Association,  with  a  memorial 
which  that  body  proposes  to  present  to  the  House  of  Commons,  pray- 
ing that,  in  the  event  of  the  forthcoming  international  conference  fail- 
ing to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  questious  to  be  submitted 
to  it  regarding  the  more  extended  use  of  silver  as  currency,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  may  be  empowered  to  take  such  measures  as  it  may 
see  fit  for  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard.  The  memorial  farther  begs 
that,  in  view  of  the  probable  failure  of  the  conference  to  arrive  at  any 
practical  issue,  such  power  may  be  now  given  to  your  Government  as 
will  admit  of  its  exercise  without  delay  after  the  termination  of  the 
conference. 

2.  The  currency  system  of  India  is  regulated  by  Act  XXm  of  1870, 
and  it  is  open  to  your  excellency's  council,  when  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  laws  and  regulations,  to  repeal  or  modify  this  act,  pro- 
vided that  the  previous  consent  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  shall 
have  been  given  to  the  proposed  measure;  so  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  an  application  to  Parliament  on  the  subject. 

3.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  me  if  the  Indian  Currency  Asso- 
ciation had  expressed  its  views  more  fuUy  on  the  probable  results  of 
the  measure  which  they  advocate^  and  more  particularly  as  to  its  effect 
on  trade  and  prices  in  India. 

I  have,  &c.) 

KiMBERLY. 
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Ko.  10. 

The  Government  of  India  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India^  Simian  30th 
Augusty  1892,  No,  230. 

My  Lobd  :  We  have  the  hononr  to  forward  (in  original)  memorials^ 
42  in  number,  from  some  of  onr  officers,  named  in  tbe  annexed  sched- 
nle,*  addressed  both  to  yonr  lordship  and  to  ourselves,  representing 
the  hardship  caused  to  them  by  the  fall  in  the  exchange  v^ue  of  the 
rupee. 

2.  We  also  forward,  for  facility  of  reference,  printed  copies  of  some 
of  the  memorials  which  appear  to  be  of  a  representative  character. 

3.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  requests  made  by  the  memorialists 
are  not  in  all  cases  identical.  Some  ask  for  comx>eDsation  against  past 
and  security  against  future  loss,  some  that  their  furlough  allowances 
be  adjusted  at  a  higher  rate  of  exchange  than  that  flx^  by  Govern- 
ment for  the  year,  others  that  they  be  allowed  to  remit  a  portion  of 
their  pay  through  Government  agency  at  a  rate  similarly  higher,  whilst 
a  few  request  that  the  Government  of  India  be  allowed  to  make  such 
changes  in  its  currency  system  as  may  be  advisable  in  its  interests  and 
tb^^li  own. 

4.  Those  of  the  memorialists  who  were  recruited  in  1868-^69  adduce 
in  support  of  tiieir  arguments  the  fact  that  in  a  circular  issued  by  the 
Civil  Service  Comuussioners,  withaview  of  showing  the  prospects  of  an 
Indian  career,  the  rates  of  pay  were  exhibited  in  sterling.  The  ma- 
jority, however,  confine  themselves  to  pointing  out  that  it  was  never 
contemplated  when  they  contracted  to  serve  in  ludia  that  the  rupee 
would  so  seriously  depreciate  as  to  reduce  their  remuneration  very 
much  below  what  may  be  considered  appropriate  for  officials  of  their 
position  and  attainments. 

5.  We  fiilly  sympathise  with  the  memorialists  in  the  loss  caused  to 
them  by  the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  ^  and  we  are  aware  that 
the  loss  has  now  become  to  heavy  that  great  and  general  pressure  is 
likely  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  us  to  take  some  measures  in  the  direc- 
tion of  compensating  the  servants  of  the  Government.  But  we  do  not 
consider  it  expedient  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  petitioners'  re- 
quests, until  we  are  in  possession  of  your  lordships'  views  upon  our 
confidential  despatch,  Ko.  160  (financial),  dated  the  21st  June  last. 
The  decision  arrived  at,  can  not  fail  to  affect  our  treatment  of  the  de- 
mand now  put  forward,  our  ability  to  grant  the  relief  desired,  and  the 
form  which  that  relief  might  take. 

We  have,  &c 

Lansdownb. 

BOBEETS. 

p.  p.  HUTCHINS. 

D.  Barboub. 

A.  E.  MlLLEB. 

H.  Bbackehbubt. 
O.  H.  T.  Crosthwaitb. 

*  l^ot  reprinted. 
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From  Major  C.  W,  Bavenshaw,  secretary  to  the  chief  commieeioncr  of  Coorg,  to  the  secre- 
tary to  the  Government  of  India,  finance  and  commerce  department,  Jvo.  856/ltl-9, 
dated  16th  June,  189$, 

I  am  dirocted  to  forwmrd  a  mamoruJ  addreased  to  bn  excellency  tlie  viceroy  and 
ffovemor-goneral  in  coonclly  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Forater,  deputy  conservator  of  forests, 
Uoorgy  prayinfi:  tbat  he  may  be  permitted  to  make  remittances  to  England  at  par,  or 
at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  1«.  9d.  per  mpee,  for  tbe  maintenance  of  ms  family  there. 


To  hU  excellency  the  viceroy  and  governor-general  in  council,  Slit  May,  189B. 

The  hnmble  petition  of  George  Henry  Forster,  a  deputy  conservator  of  forests  in 
Coorg,  humbly  showeth  that  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  your  hum- 
ble petitioner  finds  it  impossible  to  maintain  his  wife  and  family  in  England^  where 
they  have  gone,  the  one  to  recruit  her  health,  the  other  for  its  education,  in  the 
position  they  are  accustomed  to,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  np  the  impearanoe 
which  Government  expects  its  servante  in  the  position  of  your  humble  petitioner  to 
do.  The  cost  of  giving  his  children  an  education  which  wiU  fit  them  to  take  a  simi- 
lar position  in  the  world  to  that  which  your  humble  petitioner  holds  is  becoming 
more  than  your  humble  petitioner  can  meet,  and  nnless  some  kind  concession  is 
l^anted  him  he  has  nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  the  bringing  of  his  children  out 
to  India,  and  giving  them  an  inferior  education  in  a  country  inimical  to  the  healthy 
bringing  up  of  European  children. 

That  your  humble  petitioner  has  insured  his  life  for  a  moderate  sum,  in  order  to 
provide  for  his  widow  and  children  in  the  event  of  his  predeceasing  them,  but  that, 
owing  to  loss  in  exchange,  it  has  now  become  a  matter  of  a  short  time  before  he  will 
have  to  abandon  his  life  policy,  owine  to  his  Inability  to  remit  the  premiums  home. 

That  your  humble  petitioner  marned  when  the  rupee  was,  it  is  believed,  about 
It.  9d.  or  more,  at  which  time  he  was  able  to  incur  the  responsibilities  attendant  on 
marriage. 

In  abstract,  the  fall  in  the  rupee  has  been  so  gr.)at  that,  unless  assisted,  your  hnm- 
ble petitioner  is  unable  to  educate  his  children  for  their  proper  position,  or  make 
provision  for  them,  should  your  hnmble  petitioner  die  before  they  are  able  to  sup- 
port tJiemselves — tne  first  two  duties  a  parent  owes  to  his  chUdren. 

Your  humble  petitioner  earnestly  entreats  his  exceUeney  the  viceroy  and  governor- 
general  in  council  to  consider  his  case,  and  prays  that  the  concession  may  be  granted 
him  of  remitting  home  throueh  Government  sixty  (60)  per  cent  of  his  pay  at  par,  or 
at  a  rate  not  less  than  1«.  9a.  per  rupee,  on  condition  that  the  money  be  applied 
solely  to  the  maintenance  of  his  wife  and  children,  education  of  the  latter,  ana  pay* 
ment  of  premiums  on  your  hniuble  petitioner's  lire  policy;  and  your  humble  peti- 
tioner, in  order  to  obtain  this  immense  boon,  is  willing  to  submit  to  any  inquiries  or 
conditions  which  the  Government  may  consider  necessary  to  safeguard  it  from  abuse 
of  the  privilege. 

And  your  humble  petitioner  will  ever  pray,  etc 


I^om  W,  J.  Cuningham,  e$q.,  of  the  Indian  CivU  Service,  to  the  Secretary  of  (he  Qovem- 
meni  of  India  in  the  Foreign  Dq^artment,  Stnd  June,  1892, 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  enclosed  memorial  to  her  majesty's  secretary  of 
state  for  India,  and  to  request  that,  with  the  permission  of  the  governor-general  in 
council,  it  may  be  lorwarded  for  the  consideration  and  orders  oi  his  lordship. 


To  ike  Bight  HonourahU  Viscount  Cross,  G,  C,  B,,  Her  Majeetife  Principal  Secretary  of 

State  for  India,  itnd  June,  1892 : 

The  petition  of  William  John  Cuningham,  a  member  of  the  Indian  civil  service^ 

Humbly  showeth  that  your  petitioner  is  a  member  of  the  Indian  civil  service, 
and  is  suffering  severe  and  increasing  loss  by  reason  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
Indian  currency  system,  as  the  following  paragraphs  show : 

1.  Your  petitioner  entered  the  Indian  civil  service  by  open  competition  in  1868, 
and,  after  passing  all  further  necessary  tests,  was  finaUy  admitted  as  a  member  of 
the  said  service  on  the  29th  August,  1870. 
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8.  The  terms  of  advertiaement  pablUhed  at  that  time  by  the  civil  servioe  oommis- 
gtonerSy  tetting  forth  to  candidates  the  prospects  of  a  career  in  the  Indian  civil 
■ervice,  compared  the  Indian  and  Englisn  currency  by  representing  ten  rupees  as 
the  equivalent  of  one  pound  sterling. 

3.  During  the  time  when  your  petitioner  was  preparing  to  compete  for  the  Indian 
eiril  service,  during  the  time  between  his  successful  competition  and  his  final  ad- 
mission to  the  said  service,  and  for  some  time  subsequent  to  his  commencement  of 
actual  service  in  India,  your  petitioner  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the 
description  of  his  prospects  in  India,  which  had  been  placed  before  him  by  repre- 
senting ten  rui>ees  as  the  equivalent  of  one  pound  sterling. 

4.  For  many  years,  however,  your  petitioner  has  suffer^  by  the  fall  in  the  value 
of  the  rupee,  the  commencement  of  which  he  believes  to  have  been  due  to  Germany 
having,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1871,  demonetised  silver,  and  the  continuation  and  in- 
er^ased  gravity  of  which,  he  believes,  cannot  be  arrested  while  the  present  Indian 
eoirency  system  remains  in  force. 

5.  The  prospects  which  your  petitioner  had  when  he  entered  the  Indian  civil 
service  have  been  completely  subverted.  The  value  of  his  rupee  pay  is  scarcely,  if 
at  ally  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  sterling  pension  which  your  petitioner  hopes  soon 
to  earn;  and  yonrrpetitioner  believes  that,  if  the  falling  rupee  is  not  protected  from 
^Tther  depreoiation,  the  Government  of  India  will  be  put  to  further  and  seriously 
increasing  loss  by  the  early  retirement  of  the  members  of  the  Indian  civil  service, 
And  bv  a  consec^uently  swollen  pension  list. 

6.  Your  petitioner  is  unable  to  calculate  the  extent  of  the  loss  to  which  he  has 
been  subieoted.  He  can,  however,  give  an  illustration  of  its  present  severity  by 
(rtating  tnat,  in  order  to  remit  to  London  the  sum  of  6501.  sterbng,  he  has  recently 
been  obliged  to  payHs.  8,464  14  11.  Com]>aring  the  present  value,  as  disclosed  by 
tibie  above  stated  transaction,  of  your  petitioners  pay  for  the  purpose  of  remittance 
to  England  (for  which  purpose,  as  is  well  known,  a  large  proportion  of  the  pay  of 
every  European  official  must  be  appropriated)  with  the  value  which,  at  the  time  of 
his  entering  the  Indian  civH  service,  he  had  reason  to  expect  such  pay  would  have 
had,  it  will  be  apparent  that  he  is  now  losing  54  per  cent  on  every  such  remittance. 

7.  No  remedy  nas  yet  been  applied  to  this  grievous  condition  of  your  petitioner's 
affairs.  On  the  contrary,  your  petitioner's  pay  has  been,  for  some  years  past,  taxed, 
%Bd  consequently  still  further  diminished ;  and  your  petitioner  believes  that  the 
necessity  for  such  taxation  arises  largely,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  same  depreciation 
of  the  value  of  silver  which  has  caused  him  loss  as  aforesaid. 

Tour  petitioner  desires  to  represent  that,  if  the  present  condition  of  the  Indian 
enrrency  and  the  present  conditions  of  the  pay  of  the  Indian  civil  service  should 
continue,  the  efficiency  of  the  said  service  will  suffer  by  the  discontent  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  your  petitioner  can  not  but  fear  that  the  service,  of  which  he  is  proud  to 
be  a  member,  is  now  and  win  continue  to  be  exposed  to  tne  grievous  temptations 
which  must  oeset  an  underpaid  public  service. 

Tour  petitioner,  therefore,  prays  that  Her  Mi^esty's  Government  will  take  into 
immediate  and  serious  consideration  the  means  of  improving  the  pay  of  the  Indian 
civil  service. 

Tour  petitioner  beHeves  that  it  is  impracticable,  without  giving  assistance  to 
the  revenues  of  British  India,  to  improve  the  present  condition  of  the  pay  of  the 
said  service  while  the  Indian  eurrenoy  system  remains  in  its  present  condition,  but 
jour  petitioner  believes  that,  if  the  Government  of  India  were  left  free  to  deal 
with  the  said  cnrreney  systemu  an  improvement  might  be  effected. 

And  your  petitioner  therefore  prays  also  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
either  give  to  the  Government  of  uidia  full  authority  to  introduce  such  changes  as 
BMiy  to  them  seem  best  in  the  Indian  currency  system  or  will  take  such  steps  as  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  may  seem  Just  and  proper  to  relieve  your  petitioner  from 
the  grievous  loss  to  which  he  is  now  being  subjected  by  the  depreciated  value  of 
the  currency  in  which  he  receives  his  pay,  as  compared  with  that  in  which  he  has 
to  incur  a  great  part  of  his  necessary  expenditure. 

And  your  petitioner  will,  as  in  duty  bound,  ever  praj* 


Jh  ike  Bight  Honourable  VUoouni  Croee,  G.  C.  B,,  Seoretay  of  State  for  India,  ISthJune 

1892: 

The  humble  memorial  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  Boileau,  Indian  Staff  Corps,  Ben- 
sal,  most  respectfully  showeth :  Tour  humble  petitioner  entered  Her  most  Gracious 
lE^jesty's  Service  in  the  British  Army  on  the  9th  September,  1864,  and  on  the  9th 
January,  1869,  entered  the  Indian  (Bengal)  Staff  Corps. 

At  that  period  and  for  some  years  subsequently  the  value  of  the  rupee,  the  current 
eoin  of  India,  bore  a  value  equivalent  to  two  shillings  per  rupee. 
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In  and  about  the  year  1871  the  value  of  silver,  and  concurrently  the  value  of  the 
rupee,  commenced  to  decline,  and  has,  as  is  well  known  to  your  Lordship,  continued 
to  f^l  in  value  until  it  has  now  reached  the  low  value  of  1«.  d^d.y  and  it  may  and 
probably  will  fall  still  further  in  value  to  a  degree  hitherto  unprecedented  and  un- 
foreseen. 

It  has  already  fallen  so  low  as  to  seriously  cripple  your  humble  memorialist  in  all 
and  every  respect.  He  is  unable  to  take  furlough  or  sick  leave  to  Europe:  he  is  un- 
able to  make  sufficient  remittances  home  for  the  support  of  his  family.  The  cost  of 
aU  articles  from  Europe  has,  in  consequence  of  this  fall  in  the  exchange  value  of  the 
rupee,  so  increased  as  to  seriously  emoarrass  your  humble  memorialist. 

Your  humble  memorialist  feels  that  he  need  not  enter  more  fully  into  the  distress 
and  inconvenience,  pecuniary  and  otherwise,  caused  to  him  by  the  present  state  of 
the  currency. 

Your  humble  memorialist  now  ventures  to  submit  this  his  humble  petition  for 
redress  and  remedy  of  the  grievances  set  forth  above.  He  would  humbly  prajf  that 
he  is  entitled  as  a  loyal  servant  of  the  Crown  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings 
per  rupee  when  on  furlough  in  Europe,  and  that  further  he  be  allowed  to  reifiit  not 
less  than  one  moiety  of  hiA  salary  at  par  for  the  support  of  his  fsunily  resident  in 
England. 

Your  humble  memorialist  fears  that  it  may  be  argued  that,  as  he  has  borne  the 
grievances  complained  of  for  so  lon^  a  period  without  murmur  or  protest,  he  has 
waived  any  right  to  present  his  humble  prayer  for  remedy ;  but  he  would  most  re- 
spectfully and  humbly  submit  that  he  has  remained  silent  hitherto  in  the  hope  that 
tne  Grovemment  whom  he  serves  would  of  its  own  motion  endeavor  to  apply  some 
remedy  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  its  servants.  He  has  waited,  however,  in 
vain,  and,  now  that  the  burden  has  become  so  heavy  as  to  be  borne  with  difficulty, 
he  ventures  humblv  to  submit  a  memorial  to  your  lordship  in  the  confident  hope  thai 
it  will  be  duly  and  favorably  considered. 

Your  humble  memorialist  will  in  duty  bound  ever  pray^  and  remain^  eto« 


From  Surgeon  lAeufenanUColonelJ,  Scully  ^  Indian  Medical  Service^  to  ike  Secretary  to  ik$ 
Government  of  India,  Finance  and  Commerce  Department,  19th  July,  1892, 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  a  memorial  to  Her  Mf^festy's  secretary  of 
state  for  India,  praying  for  certain  relief  in  respect  of  the  loss  which  I  suffer  through 
the  depreciation  in  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee.  I  would  beg  the  favour  of  this  me- 
morial being  forwarded  with,  if  possible,  a  favourable  recommendation  trom  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India. 


T6  tie  Right  ffonourahle  Her  Majeety'i  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council,  dated  19ih 

July,  1892: 

The  humble  memorial  of  Surgeon  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Scully,  of  the  Indian 
medical  service,  showeth — ^That> our  memorialist  entered  the  above-named  service 
in  1872,  when  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  was  1«.  Hid.,  and  that  since  that  date  it 
has  steadily  decreased,  until  its  value  is  now  very  little  more  than  la.  3d.  This 
great  depreciation  of  the  currency  in  which  your  memorialist's  salary  is  paid  has 
unposed  serious  hardships  upon  him  and  on  the  persons  dependent  on  him,  and  there 
appears  to  be  a  tendency  towards  further  depreciation  in  tne  gold  value  of  the  rupee. 

That  your  memorialist  has  during  about  18  years  of  his  service  borne  patientlT 
and  without  complaint  the  money  loss  and  hardship  to  which  he  has  been  subjected^ 
in  the  hope  that  the  Government  of  India  would  mitigate  the  disastrous  effects  of 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency  in  the  case  of  its  own  servants ;  but,  as  there 
appears  to  be  no  prospect  of  this  being  done,  and  as  the  position  cannot  longer  be 
borne  without  ruinous  effect  to  your  memorialist,  he  is  compelled  to  appeal  for  some 
relief. 

That  the  furlough  allowance  of  your  memorialist  when  on  leave  in  Euroi>e  is  paya- 
ble at  the  rate  of  exchange  fixed  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  which  rate  for 
the  present  year  is  Is,  4|a.;  that  this  represents  a  loss  to  your  memorialist,  when 
obliged  to  take  leave,  of  about  one-tbird  of  what  his  furlough  allowance  would  have 
been  if  calculated  at  the  rate  which  obtained  when  he  entered  the  service;  and  that 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  his  furlough  allowance  may  not  at  any  time  fall  below 
one-hajf  of  its  original  value  in  1872. 

That  your  memorialist  has  a  wife,  three  children,  and  a  widowed  mother  dejiend- 
ent  on  him;  that  for  their  support  and  the  education  of  his  childroi  he  is  compelled 
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to  make  remittances  to  England  mainly  by  bank  bills  at  present  at  the  ezchanffe 
rate  of  a  little  over  U,  M.,  whiob  represents  a  heavy  loss,  exceeding  37  per  cent,  to 
your  memorialist  on  all  snch  remittances. 

That,  althonsh  yonr  memorialist  is  well  aware  that  he  contracted  to  serve  his  em- 
ployer for  a  salary  in  rupees  and  a  pension  in  sterling,  he  submits  that  he  has  an 
equitable  claim  to  some  relief  in  his  present  distress,  on  the  ground  that  the  depre- 
ciation in  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  has  not  affected  employer  and  employed  alike. 
For  the  common  contention  that  tne  depreciation  of  the  rupee  has  at  least  not  been 
adverse  to  the  fiuanoial  prosperity  of  India  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
the  Government  of  this  country  has  not  taken  the  steps  adopted  by  so  many  other 
governments  in  Europe  since  1873  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  the  depreciation  of 
silver. 

That,  in  view  of  the  facts  herein  set  forth,  your  memorialist  makes  the  following 
appeals : 

(1 )  That  his  furlough  allowance  may  be  paid  at  a  minimum  rate  of  1$,  9d.  to  the 
rupee. 

(2)  That  he  may  be  allowed  to  make  remittances  to  England  through  official  chan- 
nels out  of  his  monthly  salary,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  one-half  thereof,  at  the 
rate  of  1».  9d.  to  the  rupee. 

And  your  memoralist  as  in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray* 


From  T,  W,  HoldemesSj  esq.,  secretary  to  the  Government  of  the  Norfk-Weetem  Provinces 
and  Oudh,  to  the  secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  home  department,  16th  July, 
1892, 

I  am  directed  to  forward,  for  transmission  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  the 
accompanying  memorial  ftom  Mr.  F.  W.  Fox,  district  and  sessions  jud^eof  Ghazipur. 
regarding  the  effect  of  the  present  rate  of  exchange  on  the  value  of  his  salary,  ana 
requesting,  pending  the  adoption  of  remedial  measures,  to  be  allowed  to  remit  75  per 
cent  of  his  salary  to  England  at  the  rate  of  2s,  to  the  rupee. 


To  the  right  honowrdble  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  eowncil,  16th  Jwne,  189S: 

The  petition  of  F.  W,  Fox,  district  and  sessions  judge,  North- Western  Provinces 
and  Oudh.,  respectfully  showeth,  your  petitioner  is  a  member  of  the  Bengal  civil 
service,  and  is  at  present  employed  in  the  North- Western  Provinces. 

2.  He  was  greatly  influenced  in  the  choice  of  his  career  by  a  note  issued  by  the  civil 
service  commissioners,  in  which  the  expectations  of  an  Indian  civilian  were  set 
forth  in  attractive  terms,  and  the  rupee  was  stated  to  be  worth  approximately  2s. 

3.  Since  the  date  of  your  petitioner's  arrival  in  India  in  1873  the  value  of  the 
rupee  has  steadily  fallen  to  its  present  value,  about  Is,  Sd,j  and  from  the  best  infor- 
mation available  it  seems  probable  it  will  fall  below  a  shilling. 

4.  In  1886  the  government  of  India  reduced  your  petitioner's  pay  2|  per  cent  by 
an  income  tax.  It  is  true  that  all  classes  were  nominally  taxed  alike.  But,  as 
Indian  tradesmen,  being  few  in  number,  could  and  did  combine,  while  officers  in 
your  petitioner's  position  could  not,  the  result  was  your  petitioner  was  compelled  to 
pay  for  more  than  his  proportionate  share  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  tax,  and 
nis  income  was  reduced  at  least  5  per  cent,  equivalent  to  a  shilling  in  the  pound. 

5.  Your  petitioner  after  19  years'  service  now  holds  the  post  of  district  and  sefr> 
rions  judge,  3rd  grade,  at  a  salary  of  Rs.  1,833  per  mensem. 

6.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  note  mentioned  in  paragraph  2,  this  salary  should 
be  worth  183Z.  per  mensem. 

7.  But,  owing  to  the  fall  in  value  of  the  metal  in  which  your  petitioner  is  paid, 
the  real  value  is  much  less,  and  the  savings  your  petitioner  reasonably  expected  to 
make  have  been  reduced  by  some  4002.  per  annum,  and  your  petitioner  calculates 
that,  even  if  exchange  gets  no  worse,  he  wUl  have  lost  in  aU  nearly  5,0002.  before  he 
can  retire  on  pension. 

8.  Tour  petitioner  fully  realises  that  he  is  but  one  of  an  entire  community  affected 
by  the  depreciation  in  silver,  and  he  does  not  expect  special  measures  to  be  taken  for 
his  benefit  alone.  Nor  does  he  profess  to  say  whether  the  introduction  of  a  gold 
standard  or  of  bimetallism  would  improve  his  prospects  or  not. 

9.  He  respectftdly  urges  that  he  is  a  member  of  an  imperial  service  whose  rates  of 
pay  were  fixed  by  the  imperial  Government,  at  a  period  when  there  was  no  reason 
to  suppose  a  rupee  would  be  worth  less  than  two  shillings.  The  duties  he  performed 
in  1882  are  as  difficult  and  responsible  as  the  duties  performed  by  officers  ox  a  similar 
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grade  in  1873,  and,  he  snbmits,  ehonld  be  paid  for  at  the  same  rate,  irrespectiye  of 
whatever  system  of  cunency  may  ultimately  be  adopted. 

10.  Wherefore  your  petitioner  prays  that  measures  may  speedily  be  taken  which 
will  (a)  restore  the  value  of  his  salary  to  its  implied  contract  value,  and  (h)  render 
him  independent  of  future  fluctuations  of  exchange. 

11.  In  the  meantime,  pending  the  result  of  such  measures,  your  petitioner  prays 
that  he  may  be  allowed  to  remit  75  per  cent  of  his  salary  to  England  at  the  rate  of 
exchange  which  ]^revailed  in  the  year  1873,  when  your  petitioner  signed  his  oovenant. 

And  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray. 


Jpy-om  J,  Eliotj  e$q.,  meteorological  reporter  to  the  Government  of  India,  to  the  eecretary  to 
ike  Government  of  In  dia,  revenue  and  agricultural  department,  No.  682  8.,  dated  Slet 
July,  1892, 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward  tiiie  enclosed  petition  from  Mr.  Dallaa,  first  assistant 
meteorological  reporter  to  the  Government  of  India,  respecting  the  allowances  which 
he  will  be  granted  in  the  event  of  his  taking  early  furlough  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Government  of  India. 

2.  Mr.  Dallas  explains  folly  and  cogently  the  reasons  on  which  he  bases  his  peti* 
tion  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  draw  the  furlough  allowances  in  sterling  at  the  ex- 
change obtaining  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  and  it  is  hence  unnecessary  for  me 
to  do  more  tban  recommend  his  request  for  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India. 


From  W.  L.  Dallae,  eeq,,  asaieiant  meteorological  reporter  to  the  government  of  Indiia, 
to  the  meteorological  reporter  to  the  government  of  India,  No,  571 S,,  dated  19th  July, 

1892. 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  a  petition  addressed  to  his  excellency  the 
governor-general  in  council,  referring  to  the  allowances  which  I  would  draw  in  the 
event  of  my  taking  furlough  next  year. 

2.  I  have  the  honour  to  ask  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  forward  the  petition  to 
his  excellency  in  council  through  the  ordinary  a1hlthiaIi|^  with  suoh  recommenda- 
tion as  you  can  make  on  the  subject. 


To  his  excellency  the  viceroy  and  governor-general  in  ooifticiZ,  19th  July,  1898: 

The  memorial  of  W.  L.  Dallas,  assistant  meteorolo^cal  reporter  to  the  ffovem- 
ment  of  India,  respectfully  showeth  that  your  petitioner  has  now  served  under 
the  government  of  India  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  that  during  next  year  he  hopes, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  government,  to  take  long  leave  to  England.  Your  petitioner 
consequently  begs  respectfully  to  be  allowed  to  address  your  excellency  m  council 
on  the  subject  of  the  allowances  your  petitioner  will  di^w  during  the  proposed 
period  of  furlough. 

2.  As  a  preliminary,  your  petitioner  begs  permission  to  summarise  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  was  appointed  to  the  service  of  the  govemment^f  India. 
In  1881  the  government  of  India  requested  that  Her  Majesty's  secretary  of  state  for 
India  would  select  from  the  meteorological  department  of  the  boiurd  of  trade,  Lon- 
don, an  official  of  experience,  qualified  to  act  as  scientific  assistant  to  the  meteoro- 
logical reporter  to  the  government  of  India,  and  the  selection  fell  upon  your  peti- 
tioner. Your  petitioner  when  offered  the  appointment  studied  the  leave  rules  which 
would  be  applicable  to  him,  and  calculated  that  with  reasonable  promotion  he  would 
be  able  to  en^joy  the  furlough  allowed  under  these  rules  and  to  return  from  time  to 
time  to  England.  In  this  ne  was  guided  by  the  rate  of  exchange  which  then  pre- 
vailed. In  fact  the  decision  of  your  petitioner  to  take  service  under  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  and  to  resign  his  appointment  in  the  meteorological  office,  ]U>ndoii, 
was  dictated  solely  by  the  conditions  which  existed  at  the  time  at  which  the  offer 
was  made.  Your  petitioner  had  no  knowledge  of  the  rupee  anterior  to  the  time  of 
being  offered  the  appointment  he  at  present  holds,  but  on  inquiry  he  was  told  that  the 
value  of  the  rupee  was  one  shilling  and  eightpence,  and,  as  ajsort  of  earnest  of  tiie 
rate  at  which  he  would  be  paid,  your  petitioner  received  duty  pay  in  England  at  that 
rate.  The  instability  of  the  rupee  with  regard  to  the  English  currency  was  never 
explained  to  your  petitioner,  who  accepted  the  appointment  under  the  reaaonable 
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belief  that  he  was  aboat  to  receive  a  certain  number  of  coins  of  the  value  of  one 
shilling  and  eightpence. 

8.  Your  petitioner  hnmbly  begs  to  represent  that  nnder  the  meteorological  depart- 
ment of  the  board  of  trade  he  received  a  regular  sterling  salary,  and  that  he  had 
no  reason  to  anticipate  that  nnder  the  Government  of  Inma  he  would  receive,  rela- 
tively to  the  currency  of  the  country  of  his  recraitment,  a  steadily  decreasing  rate 
of  paj,  or  he  would  never  have  resided  his  English  appointment. 

4.  During  the  whole  of  your  petitioner's  Indian  career  he  has  been  posted  to  the 
very  expensive  stations  of  Calcutta  and  Simla,  and  this  has  wholly  prevented  his 
savmff  money,  while  now.  after  ten  years  of  more  responsible  and  continuous  work 
than  &at  which  faDs  to  tne  lot  of  most  officers  in  India,  when  your  petitioner  ap- 
proaches his  period  of  furlough  he  finds  the  rupee  of  25  per  cent  less  value  than  It 
was  when  he  decided  to  accept  his  appointment. 

5.  Finally,  your  petitioner  numbly  begs  to  represent : 

(a)  That  he  did  not,  unemployed,  come  out  to  India  and  importune  your  excel- 
lency's Government  for  an  appointment  which  would  ordinarily  be  filled  by  a  native 
of  this  country; 

(d)  That  your  excellency's  Government,  desirous  of  securing  the  services  of  an 
officer  with  particular  experience,  such  as  was  not  obtainable  in  India,  sent  to  Eng- 
land for  the  same:  and 

(e)  That  the  officer  selected  had  absolutely  nothing  to  guide  him  in  his  decision  to 
accept  or  decline  the  appointment,  but  the  monetary  vSue  of  the  rupee  as  repre- 
sented by  its  equivalent  in  the  English  currency  at  the  time  of  the  offer  of  the 
appointment. 

Under  these  circumstances  your  petitioner  humbly  prays  that  during  his  furlough 
he  may  be  allowed  to  draw  allowances  at  the  rate  of  1«.  Sd.  per  rupee,  which  was 
the  rate  of  excnauge  existing  at  the  time  your  petitioner  agreed  to  serve  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  and  which  rate  was,  your  petitioner  most  respectfully  maintains,  a 
material  condition  in  inducing  him  to  accept  employment  under  the  Government  of 
India. 

And  your  petitioner,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 


To  the  BigM  Honaurahle  Viscount  Cro$$,  G,  C.  B.,  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for 

India  in  Counoil,  16th  July,  1892: 

The  humble  memorial  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Horace  Richard  Le  Marchant  Carey, 
Indian  staff  corjM,  examiner  of  public  works  accounts,  Bengal,  showeth  that, 
when  your  memorialist  landed  in  India  with  the  regiment  to  which  he  then  belonged 
(Iflt  Battalion  6th  Eoyal  Warwickshire),  in  January.  1868,  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee 
was  two  shillings.  This  rate  was  maintained  until  about  1871,  after  which  time  the 
gold  vfdue  steadily  decreased  year  by  year,  until  at  this  date  the  rupee  is  worth  little 
more  than  1».  3d.,  with  every  prospect  of  further  depreciation. 

That,  during  all  these  years,  your  memorialist  has  borne  with  patience  and  with- 
out complaint  the  serious  losses  and  hardships  to  which  he  has  been  subjected.  The 
actual  loss  to  him  in  rupees  from  the  end  of  1876  up  to  the  present  time,  during 
which  period  he  has  been  steadily  remitting  a  large  portion  of  his  salary  for  the 
support  and  education  of  his  family  in  Europe,  amounts  to  about  Rs.  23,000,  or  on 
an  average  about  Rs.  1,5U0  per  annum.  The  immediate  result  of  this  has  been  that 
your  memorialist  has  been  unable  to  take  any  furlough  to  Europe,  either  for  rest  or 
fbr  the  recruitment  of  his  health,  during  his  whole  service  in  India,  now  nearly  25 
years. 

That  your  memoralist,  under  the  original  wording  of  the  fbrlou^h  rules  of  1868, 
should  be  entitled  to  receive  his  furlough  allowances  at  the  rate  ot  2^.  to  the  rui>ee. 
This  rate  was  subsequently  changed  to  the  official  rate  for  the  year  j  consequently, 
as  your  memoralist  was  a&eady  in  the  staff  corps  when  the  alteration  in  the  rate 
was  made,  and  as  the  only  furlough  rules  available  to  him  now  are  those  of  1X68, 
he  ventures  most  respectfully  to  submit  that  in  this  particular  he  suffers  an  injus- 
tice. The  furlough  allowance  to  which  your  memoralist  is  at  present  entitled  when 
on  leave  in  Europe  is  Rs.  625  per  mensem,  which  at  2s,  to  the  rupee  would  be  equal 
to  750/.  a  year.  But>  as  it  is  only  payable  at  the  rate  of  exchange  fixed  for  the  year 
by  the  secretary  of  state  for  India — for  the  present  year  Is.  4f  d. — if  your  memorial- 
ist were  now  compelled  by  serious  failure  of  health  or  other  urgent  case  to  take 
furlough  to  Europe,  his  leave  allowances  would  only  amount  to  523J.  a  year,  which 
represents  a  loss  to  him  of  227/.  a  year,  and  prevents  any  chance  of  your  memorial- 
ist, who  has  no  means  besides  his  pay,  taking  any  furlough  to  Europe,  either  for 
rest  or  the  recruitment  of  his  health,  during  the  remainder  of  his  service,  except 
under  the  most  urgent  circumstances. 

That  your  memorialist  is  still  compelled  to  make  heavy  remittances  to  England 
every  month  for  the  education  and  sqpport  of  his  family.    He  is  permitted  to  send 
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an  aggregate  amount  of  2001.  in  each  year  at  the  official  rate  of  exchange,  for  this 
year  1«.  4fd.,  as  before  mentioned.  For  the  remainder  of  his  remittances  yonr  . 
memorialist  mnst  take  the  exchange  rate  of  the  day,  now  but  little  over  Is.  3d.  The 
effect  is  that  to  remit  200Z.  at  Is.  ^d.  he  has  to  provide  Es.  2,865,  and  for  every  sov- 
ereign over  the  200Z.  he  has  to  provide  at  the  present  bank  rate  Rs.  15.12.  Thus,  as 
hia  remittances  amount  on  the  whole  to  420Z.  a  year^  he  has  to  provide — 

Bm. 

200Z.  atlt.  4f<l.= 2,865 

2202.  at  U.Sid.  = 8,462 

6,327 

or  Rs.  2,127  more  than  the  par  valne,  which  is  thiu  a  real  loss  of  so  much  i>er  annnm 
to  your  memorialist. 

Tour  memorialist  would  also  venture  to  point  out  that,  while,  as  is  shown  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Civil  Engineers'  Provident  Fund,  it  is  evidently  expected  that 
officers  in  India  will  lay  by  at  any  rate  some  small  portion  of  their  pay,  not  only  is 
the  power  to  do  so  taken  away  by  the  additional  provision  which  has  to  be  made  for 
remittances  to  Europe,  which  leaves  barely  enough  to  permit  a  married  officer  with 
a  family  in  England  to  maintain  himself,  or  himself  and  his  wife  if  the  latter  be  in 
India,  in  the  manner  due  to  his  position,  but  also  the  inducement  to  lay  hj  is  largely 
taken  awajr  by  the  knowlege  that  at  least  30  out  of  every  100  rupees  so  laid  by  must 
be  thrown  into  the  gulf  of  exchange. 

In  view  of  the  facts  above  adduced,  your  memorialist  appeals  to  your  lordship  to 
grant  that  his  furlough  allowance  may  be  paid  at  the  rate  laid  down  in  the  orig^al 
edition  of  the  furlough  rules  of  1868,  namely,  2s.  to  the  rupee,  and  that  he  mi^  be 
permitted  to  make  remittances  to  England,  for  the  support  and  education  of  his 
family  or  other  relatives  dependent  on  him,  out  of  bis  monthlv  salary,  to  an  amount 
not  in  excess  of  half  thereof,  at  a  minimum  rate  of  Is.  9d.  to  the  rupee. 

And  your  memorialist,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 

[NOTS.«-Similar  letters  were  subsequently  forwarded,  as  follows : 

September  21, 1892,  No.  255,  transmitting  121  memorialB. 
October  12,  "      "  —  "  "-^ 

November  16; 
December  7, 
January  4, 
February  8, 
March  1, 
May  3, 

making  a  total  of  1 ,732  memorials  from  officers  of  the  Government.  Repreeentatioiia 
were  also  received  from  seven  of  the  railway  companies  as  to  the  hardship  entailad 
on  their  servants  by  the  fiall  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee.] 
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The  Oovemment  of  India  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India^  SimlOySOth 

August  1892,  No.  231. 

My  Lord:  In  oontinuation  of  our  financial  dispatch,  No.  228^  dated 
the  18th  August,  1892,  we  have  the  honour  to  forward  copy  of  corre- 
spondence with  the  secretary  to  the  Indian  Currency  Association  at 
Madras,  on  the  subject  of  the  present  condition  of  the  currency  of  India. 
2.  We  also  forward  copy  of  a  telegram  received  from  the  secretary 
of  the  branch  of  the  same  association  at  Ootacamund. 
We  have,  eto^ 

Lansdowotl 

BOBEBTS. 

P.  P.  HUTCHINS. 

D.  Barboub. 

A.  E.  MiLTEB. 

H.  Bbackenbubt. 
0.  H.  T.Gbosthwahb. 
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[Snolosnres  In  No.  U.] 

Mtgromfrim  ike  96oretary  Indian  Currency  AsiodaUon,  Madras,  to  <A#  ieereta/rf  to  <Jb« 
Government  of  India,  finance  and  eommeroe  department,  l?tk  August,  1892. 

At  public  meeting  held  last  night,  town  hall,  the  following  resolution  was  passed 
wtm*  com :  That  this  meeting,  in  yiew  of  the  alarming  condition  into  which  the  onr- 
lency  of  India  has  diifbed,  and  fearing  a  grave  crisis  imminent,  calls  upon  the  Govt 
emment  of  India  to  say  at  once  what  steps  they  propose  to  take  to  auaj  the  panic 
liaeling  which  etxists  throughout  the  country. 


From  J.  F.  Finlay,  e$q,,  secretary  to  fke  Government  of  India,  flnanee  and  commerce 
department,  to  the  honorary  secretary  to  the  Indian  Currency  Association,  Madras,  £Sth 
August,  1892. 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  telegram  of  the  17th  instant, 
embodying  the  following  resolution  passed  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  further;>bnoe 
ef  the  objects  of  the  association  at  the  Town  Hall,  Madras,  on  the  I6th  instant : 

"That  this  meeting,  in  view  of  the  alarming  condition  into  which  the  currency  of 
India  has  drifted,  and  fearing  that  a  grave  crisis  is  imminent,  calls  upon  the  Gov- 
emment  of  India  to  say  at  ouce  what  steps  they  propose  to  take  to  allay  the  panic 
feeling  which  exists  throughout  the  country.'' 

2.  In  reply  I  am  to  state  that  the  Government  of  India  fhlly  recognise  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  to  which  attention  is  called  by  the  resolution.  They  have  already 
addressed  the  secretary  of  state  on  the  subject,  and  regret  that  they  are  unable  at 
present  to  communicate  any  further  information  to  the  public,  for  the  reasons  stated 
in  the  recent  letter  *  to  the  Honourable  Mr.  Mackay,  president  of  the  association,  of 
which  copy  is  enclosed. 

Telegram  from  the  Secretary,  Indian  Currency  Association,  Ootacamund,  to  the  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  India,  Finance  and  Commerce  Department,  Slat  August,  189$. 

At  public  meeting  held  here  Friday  following  resolution  carried  large  majority: 
That  in  opinion  this  meeting  desirable  that  Government  India  should  press  on  home 
Government  importance  of  obtaining  by  international  agreement  fixed  ratio  between 
ffold  silver,  and  failing  establishment  such  fixed  ratio  necessary,  giving  Government 
bidia  free  hand  to  adopt  snoh  measures  as  may  to  it  seem  lit  for  remedying  the 
existing  evils. 


No.  12. 


The  Oovemment  of  India  to  the  Secretary  of  State  forlndioj  Simla^  2Ut 
September^  1892^  No.  254. 

My  Lord:  In  continuation  of  our  Financial  Despatch,  No.  231,  dated 
the  30th  Auprust,  1892,  we  have  the  honour  to  forward  for  your  lord- 
ship's consideration  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  vice-president  of  the 
Bombay  branch  of  the  Indian  Currency  Association,  and  of  the  reso- 
lution therein  referred  to,  on  the  subject  of  the  depreciation  and  con- 
stant fluctuation  in  the  value  of  the  rupee. 
We  have^  &q^ 

LAI7SBOWNB. 

BOBEBTS. 

P.  P.  HUTCHINS. 

D.  Baeboub. 

A.  E.  MiLLEB. 

H.  Bbaokenbuby. 

0.  H.  T.  Gbosthwaitb. 

^Vide  Accounts  and  Finance  Proceedings  f6r  August,  1892^  Nos.  899  to  901  (oonfl- 
doatial). 

8.  Mis.  23 ^28 
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[JhiolMim  im  Ko.  H] 

JhHH  H.  A,  Aifmorik,  atg.,  9ic0-fre9idemt,  Bombay  Braneh  of  Ike  IiUtUm  Omrmog  Am^ 
dationf  to  the  Secretary  to  tke  Qovemmentof  India,  Finanoe  amd  Commeree  Ikpartmeat, 
8ih  September,  189S, 

I  hare  the  honour  to  forward  oopy  of  a  reeolntion  passed  yesterday  by  the  sob* 
mittee  of  the  Bombay  branch  of  the  aboye  assooiationy  witii  a  reqaeet  that  it  nay 
be  laid  before  the  CrOTemment  of  India. 

"  Resolved f  That  the  vioe-president  (the  president  brtng  in  Enro^)  be  rs<raested 
to  address  the  Gk>vernment  of  India,  informing  them  that  the  ]>etition  of  the  Indian 
Carrenoy  Association  has  already  beea  signed  by  a  large  number  of  the  leading 
European  and  native  residents  of  tills  city,  representiI^[  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  notably  by  native  firms  trading  wita  England, 

'*  2.  That  this  committee  is  persuaded  that  a  widespread  feeling  exists  thieuffhout 
the  country  that  the  unchecked  depreciation  and  constant  fluctuation  in  Talus  of 
the  rupee  have  caused  serious  injury  to  India,  and  are  likely  to  cause  still  mors 
serious  ii^ry  unless  speedy  steps  be  taken  to  avert  the  danger. 

"3.  That  this  committee  suggests  that  this  general  feeling  amons  the  inteUigenl 
classes  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  may  be  communicated  to  fifer  liajesty's  secretary 
of  state,  with  a  request  that  the  Qovemment  of  India  may  be  allowea  to  adopt  some 
speedy  remedy  for  the  evil^  in  aoo<nrdance  with  the  recommendations  made  to  Her 
M^esty  by  the  royal  commissioners  appointed  in  1886  to  consider  the  recent  changes 
tn  the  relative  values  of  the  precious  metals. 

"4.  That  tills  committee  is  strongljjr  of  opinion  that  present  and  probable  fhture 
exigencies  demand  immediate  attention,  and  that  action  can  not  sa&lj  ba  defiaaed 
pending  the  results  of  the  ooming  intemati<mal  conference.'' 


No.  13. 

Telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Vioeroy^  30(k  September j  1892. 

A  committee,  over  which  Lord  Herschell  will  preside,  is  to  be  ap- 
I>ointed,  to  advise  upon  the  expediency  of  taking  any  steps  for  the 
modiflcatioii  of  the  law  relating  to  eorrency  in  IndiUk 


No.  14 


The  Oovemmewt  of  India  to  the  Secretary  of  Staitefor  Indian  SimtOy  5tt 
October^  1892^  ITo.  271. 

My  Lobb:  In  continnation  of  onr  despatch  of  the  21st  September, 
1892,  No.  254,  we  have  the  honour  to  transmit  for  yonr  lordship's  con- 
sideratipn  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Oommeroei 
which  we  have  received  from  the  government  of  Bombay,  embodying 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  chamber  to  the  effect  that  the  violent  flno- 
tuations  in  exchange  are  a  serious  difficulty  and  danger  to  trade  and 
an  obstacle  to  the  matmal  development  of  the  country,  and  that  in  the 
interests  of  India  a  remedy  should  be  sought  for. 

2.  This  resolution  indicates  a  change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
chamber.  In  1886,  when  discussing  the  same  question,  they  adopted 
the  following  resohition : 

That  they  deprecate  any  interference  with  the  cnrrenoy.  While  admitting  tlka 
inconvenisnces  of  constant  flnctoations  in  exchange,  they  are  of  opinion,  after  con- 
sidering the  questioD  from  all  sides,  that  the  fall  in  exchange  leaves  a  balance  of 
benefit  to  the  commerce  and  people  of  India,  and  are  in  fayoor  of  allowing  thinga  ta 
run  their  natural  course. 
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Y(mr  lordaliip  will  find,  on  reference  tn  theoTidenoe  gtven  before  the 
royal  commission  on  gold  and  silver  in  Jnly^  1887,  that  the  resolntion 
jnst  quoted  was  prodaoed  before  the  commissioii  oy  Mr.  T.  Comber  as 
an  important  expression  of  opinion  from  a  body  specially  eonyersaiit 
with  and  interested  in  the  matter  (Q.  6519  et  seq.). 

3.  The  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce  represents  a  vei^  imx>ortant 
section  of  mercantile  opinion  in  India,  and  the  change  in  its  views 
indicated  by  the  resolution  which  we  transmit  must  be  regarded  ai 
possessing  much  dgniflcanceb 
We  havC;  etc., 

Laksdownb* 

BOBEBTS. 

P.  P.  HUTOHim. 

D.  Baeboub. 

A.  E.  MiLLBB. 

H.  Bbaokenbubt. 

0.  H.  T.  CBOSTHWAm. 


l^DcUmaf  in  Ho.  14.] 

The  Chairmtm  of  ike  Bomboff  Chamber  of  Commeroe  to  the  Seetetarjf  to  €h9enmen!i, 
flnaneidl  departmemt,  Bofkboi^,  161k  Sepiember  189i. 

Sib:  I  hare  the  honour,  by  direction  of  the  committee  of  the  Bombay  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  to  communicate  tiie  foUowing  resolntion  passed  at  a  special  general  meet- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  chamber  held  yesterday,  and  to  ask  that  yon  wiU  be  g^Dd 
enoagh  to  forward  the  same  to  the  Government  of  India  for  transmissicm  to  Her 
Mi^esty's  secretary  of  State  for  India: 

''That  this  chamber  considers  that  serions  difficulty  and  danger  to  commerce  hare 
arisen  firom  the  yiolent  fluctaations  in  the  sterling  yalne  of  the  rupee— flnctnations 
which  do  not  arise  ftom  the  incidents  of  Eastern  trade,  and  are  not  such  as  can  be 
foreeeen  by  the  most  prudent  traders.  That  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  country  by  the  assistance  of  European  capital  is  thereby  seriously  checked,  and 
the  execution  of  public  works  and  construction  of  railways  calculated  to  add  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  much  hampered.  The  chamber  therefore  considers  that 
tiie  importance  of  the  subject  demands  that  it  should  be  referred  to  a  committee  of 
experts,  who  should  be  instructed  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  what,  if  any,  remedy 
they  can  propose  in  the  interests  of  India. 

Tliat  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Government  of  India  for  trans- 
He  -'■••  --..---.- 


mission  to  Her  M^je6ty's  secretary  of  State  for  India.^ 
I  have,  etc.. 


J.  L.  Stmons, 

Chairmam. 


Ko.  15, 


The  gavemment  of  India  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India^  Simlay  5fh 
October^  1892^  J^o.  f^2. 

My  Lobd:  In  continuation  of  onr  despatch  of  the  2nd  August,  1802, 
No.  205  (confidential),  we  have  the  honour  to  enclose  a  short  paper  by 
Mr.  J.  !B.  COonor,  assistant  secretary  in  the  department  of  finance 
iMid  commerce,  on  the  range  of  prices  in  India.  The  wholesale  prices 
of  imports  have  fallen  materially,  the  £all  on  the  whole  approximating 
to,  and  in  some  cases  exceeding,  the  fall  in  exchange. 

2.  The  wholesale  prices  of  Indian  commodities  have  not  fallen  gener- 
ally as  imports  have.  Some  have  fallen  and  others  have  risen. 
Broadly,  they  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes.    Those  which 
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have  rfseti  in  price  are  rice,  wheat,  linseed,  and  jute  (raw  and  manu- 
fiEu;tared). 

These  articles  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  following  classes  of 
goods  in  the  export  trade: 

Average  value^  last  five  yeare, 

Sx. 

Oram  and  pulse 19,249,000 

:.  -       Seeds « 10,225.000 

Jute,  raw 7,405,000 

Jute,  manufactured 2,421,000 

39,300,000 

Being  abont  41  per  cent  of  the  average  valae  of  the  exports  of  Indian 
goods  for  the  last  five  years. 

On  examining  the  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  no  rise  of 
price  in  wheat  and  but  little  in  linseed,  until  the  present  year,  and  in 
both  cases  the  rise  may  be  regarded  as  caused  by  the  temporary  opera- 
tion of  the  failure  of  the  Eussian  harvests  of  wheat  and  linseed  and  the 
demand  on  India  suddenly  resulting  therefrom.  In  rice  and  jute,  how- 
ever, it  is  apparent  that  the  level  of  prices  has  been  permanently  raised. 
Both  these  articles  are  practically  Indian  monopolies,  for,  though  there 
is  competition  with  Indian  rice,  it  certainly  rules  the  European  market 
in  so  far  that  India  can  supply  the  whole  requirements  of  that  market. 

3.  The  articles  which  have  fallen  in  price  are  cotton,  opium  (this  has 
since  risen  rapidly,  but  the  increase  may  be  speculative  and  temi)orary), 
cotton  yarns  and  cloth,  indigo,  tea,  and  hides.  They  have  all,  with 
the  excei)tion  of  opium,  fallen  in  pj  ice  in  more  or  less  the  same  ])ropor- 
tion  as  the  fall  in  exchange,  and  tea  has  fallen  in  nearly  double  that 
ratio. 

The  average  value  of  these  goods  in  the  last  five  years  has  been: 

Rx. 

Cotton,  raw 15,077,000 

Opium 9,903,000 

Cotton  yarn  and  cloth 6,619,000 

Indigo 3,598,000 

Tea 5, '81, 000 

Hides  and  akina 4,800,000 

45,378,000 

Being  about  47  per  cent  of  the  average  of  value  of  the  exports  of  Indian 
merchandise  in  the  last  five  years. 

4.  When  we  turn  to  the  retail  prices  of  food-grains  we  fiind  that  there 
has  been  a  general  rise  throughout  the  country,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  about  1886.  The  returns  of  the  prices  paid  for  atta 
(flour),  wheat,  rice,  pulses,  and  ghi  by  the  commissariat  department 
confirm  the  fact  that  prices  have  largely  risen  from  about  that  year. 
To  some  extent  this  rise  in  the  last  two  years  is  due  to  drought  and 
scarcity  in  various  regions  of  the  empire,  and  it  has  been  intensified  by 
the  demand  for  exi)ort  of  wheat  and  rice. 

5.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  a  permanently  lower  level  of  prices  will 
be  established.  The  country  is  now  intersected  by  railways  through 
its  length  and  breadth,  and  numerous  steamers  on  the  coasts  also 
afibrd  facilities  for  exchange  which  were  absent  twenty  years  ago.  In 
consequence  we  are  not  likely  to  see  prices  rule  as  low  as  they  did 
formerly  in  seasons  of  plenty,  when  the  demand  to  be  supplied  from 
any  particular  place  was  purely  local  and  ordinarily  smsJler  than  t^e 
supply  available,  and  when  therefore  prices  were  more  or  less  rega- 
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lated  by  custom  and  tradition.  In  the  present  day  there  are  com- 
paratively few  districts  from  which  grain  can  not  easily  be  exported  to 
distant  tracts  where  the  supply  is  smaller  than  the  demand,  or  to 
foreign  countries,  and  the  means  of  intercourse  have  so  multiplied  that 
traders  will  not  part  with  their  stock  locally  at  low  prices,  when  they 
possess  the  knowledge  that  it  will  fetch  a  higher  price  if  exported  or 
sold  elsewhere  in  India.  Prices  are  therefore  regulated  by  competi- 
tion and  by  a  greatly  increased  demand,  and  the  level  will  remain 
high  in  the  future. 

6.  In  the  case  of  wheat  and  rice,  the  only  two  grains  of  which  the 
exports  bear  a  material  proportion  to  the  local  consumption,  the  whole- 
sale prices  will  be  largely  determined  by  the  gold  prices  in  Europe  and 
the  rate  of  exchange  for  the  time  being.  As  regsu^ds  the  retail  prices 
of  food-grains,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  there  have  been  loud  and  per- 
sistent complaints,  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  of  the  high  range 
of  prices  of  the  articles  of  food  which  are  in  common  use  by  the  peo- 
ple at  large. 

7.  Your  lordship  is  no  doubt  aware  that,  although  there  must  be  a 
connexion  between  the  range  of  prices  and  the  standard  of  value,  it  is 
in  practice  extremely  difficult,  if  not  imi>ossible,  to  trace  the  connec- 
tion. The  extent  to  which  fluctuations  of  price  are  due  on  the  one 
hand  to  causes  primarily  affecting  the  standard  of  value,  and  on  the 
other  to  such  causes  as  the  failure  of  crops  or  the  apprehension  of  scar- 
city, can  never  be  determined  with  accuracy.  The  figures  we  have 
just  given  confirm  this  conclusion. 

8.  Information  of  an  unofficial  character*  which  we  have  recently 
received  regarding  Java^  in  which  country  a  change  from  the  silver  to 
the  gold  standard  was  made  in  the  year  1875  at  the  ratio  of  1  to  15.625. 
shows  that  little  or  no  difficulty  was  encountered  in  substituting  a  gold 
for  a  silver  standard,  and,  although  a  gold  standard  is  now  in  force 
there,  the  currency  employed  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  silver  cur- 
rency, and  that  great  prosperity  prevails  under  the  gold  standard. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  your  lordship  should  ask  the  Gtovem* 
ment  of  Holland  for  fiirther  information  on  this  point. 
We  havoi  etc^ 

LANSDOVrNB. 

Egberts. 

P.  P.  HUTOHINS. 

D.  Barbour. 

A.  E.  MlliLER. 

H.  Braokenbubt, 
0.  H.  T.  Crosihwaitb. 


(InolMiiTee  in  Ko.  18.] 

Ncie  hf  Mr.  J,K  C^dmor,  Asilstant  Seoreiary  to  the  GovemmeiU  of  India  in  ike  D^pmrU 
moni  of  Finanoe  and  Commerce, 

LEVELS  OF  PRICES. 

The  ten  tables  attached  to  this  note  give  a  general  and  snmmary  view  of  the  oohtm 
of  wholesale  prices  of  imports  and  exports,  and  of  retail  prices  of  food  grains,  since 
X861,  with  some  exceptions  where  prices  are  not  available  as  far  back  as  that  year. 

The  variations  in  wholesale  prices  in  Tables  Nos.  I  and  II  are  taken  f^om  tables 
|fes.  14  and  17  in  the  ninth  issne  of  the  tables  of  prices  and  wages,  annually  published 


*  See  page  232. 
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1)7  this  Department.  There  are  two  exceptions:  the  variations  in  tiie  price  oif  lies 
at  Raoffoon  have  been  computed  from  a  statement  of  prices  specially  obtained  from 
the  collector  of  customs,  and  the  variations  in  the  price  of  opium  have  been  o<md- 
pated  from  the  tables  in  Part  III  of  the  finance  and  revenue  accounts. 

The  variations  in  retail  prices  in  tables  Kos.  Ill  to  IX  have  been  computed  frooi 
Table  No.  12  in  the  ninth  issue  of  prices  and  wages.  The  stations  selected  for  each 
grain  represent  each  tract  of  the  whole  area  over  which  the  grain  is  largely  grown 
and  consumed. 

Table  No.  X  is  a  summary  of  Tables  Nos.  Ill  to  IX. 

In  all  the  tables  the  years  have  been  grouped  in  quinquennial  periods. 

In  the  tables  of  wholesale  prices,  the  price  of  March,  1873,  has  been  taken  to  repre- 
sent 100,  and  the  figures  represent  in  most  cases  the  prices  in  January  of  each  year; 
where  no  quotation  existed  for  that  month,  the  next  nearest  month  has  been  taken. 
Opium  is  an  exception,  all  the  figures  being  averages  for  the  yesa  based  on  monthly 
setums.    Rangoon  rice  is  also  an  exception,  as  above  mentioned. 

In  the  tables  of  retail  prices  the  average  price  for  the  year  1873  represents  100, 
and  all  the  figures  are  averages  for  the  year  deduced  from  returns  received  and  pub- 
lished twice  a  month. 

WH0LB8AIJC  PBICOBS. 

The  variations  in  the  prices  of  imports  and  exports  ia  Tables  I  and  II  are  based 
on  the  price  in  March,  1873,  which  was  taken  to  represent  100. 

Imports, — The  articles  selected  represent  in  themselves  about  one-third  of  the  total 
import  trade,  but  they  may  really  oe  taken  to  represent  a  great  deal  more,  for  the 
variations  in  the  prices  of  gray  shirtings  not  only  r^resent  the  varia^oons  in  tilie 
trade  in  unbleached,  but  also  in  bleached  and  coloured  goods :  and  the  variations  in 
the  prices  of  iron  represent  also  the  variations  in  the  prices  oi  hardware,  machinery, 
and  mill  work,  and  railway  material.  The  selected  articles  may  probably  be  taken 
as  representative  of  at  least  half  of  the  import  trade,  the  half  in  question  being  the 

I>ortion  which  most  nearly  concerns  the  people  afc  large.  For  the  remaining  half 
argely  consists  of  articles  which  are  either  not  primary  necessities,  or  do  not  enter 
into  general  consumption  except  by  the  European  population,  or  are  consumed  in 
such  small  quantities  as  to  have  no  material  importance  in  the  domestic  economy  of 
the  people. 

It  may  be  taken,  then,  that  imports  generally  have  fallen  since  1878  in  rupee  price 
26  per  cent  in  the  case  of  cotton  goods,  from  36  to  43  per  cent  in  the  case  of  cotton 
yams,  36  per  cent  in  the  case  of  iron,  and  28  per  cent  in  the  case  of  copper.  Another 
article — kerosene  oil — for  which  we  have  no  ngures  before  1888^  has  fallen  since  that 
year  by  24  per  cent  in  the  case  of  American  oil,  and  19  per  cent  in  l^e  ease  of  Russian 
Siii.    This  article  is  now  assuming  some  importance  in  native  domestic  eoonomy. 

It  should  be  noted,  as  regards  cotton  eoods  and  yams,  that  the  hi|;h  level  of  prloe 
recorded  in  the  periods  1861  to  1865  and  1866  to  1870  was  caused  by  the  immense 
inflation  in  the  price  of  cotton  which  took  place  during  the  civil  war  in  the  United 
States. 

ExparU, — ^In  the  list  of  exports  we  find  that  the  under-mentioned  articles,  which 
are  all  of  importance,  have  fallen  in  price:  Cotton,  raw;  cotton  yam,  hides,  indigo, 
opium,  tea.    Cotton  cloth  has  remained  stationary. 

The  course  of  the  prices  of  these  articles  since  1887  is  shown  below  (prices  in  Jan- 
nary  of  each  yeitf ,  except  for  opium,  for  which  the  average  of  the  year  is  taJLon) : 


Cotton,  broaob 

Cotton  yarns,  20«  ... 
Cotton.  T-oloth 

glde»,cow 
i4fgo,ffOod 

Opium,  Bengal 

Opium,  Malwa 

Tea,  cood  Souchong 


1887. 


1888. 


05 
74 
77 
78 
82 
85 
100 
50 


1890. 


189L 


84 
70 

77 

% 

81 
•7 
50 


15 
65 

77 


tt  may  be  noted,  as  regards  hides  and  skins,  that  they  fluctuate  in  price  with  sea- 
sonal vicissitudes.  In  a  bad  season  when  prices  of  food  grains  rise  nigh  the  prioep 
of  hides  fall,  the  mortality  being  larfi'e  or  cultivators  beiuf^  compelled  by  distress  to 
sell  their  cattle.    In  good  seasons  hides  are  scarcer  and  prices  nse. 

Three  articles  of  minor  importance — saltpetre,  shell-lac,  and  raw  silk— hATe  also 
iUlen.    Shell-lac  has  risen  in  price  in  the  present  year,  but  it  is  a  hi|^dy  speonlA- 
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tiye  trade,  wiUi  great  flnctiifttiofie  m  prieas.    The  Tamtioiifl  lor  these  three  artl- 
elee  «ie  ai  follows : 


1861-'6& 

18»-»70. 

3871-*76Jl876-'«0. 

1881-'85. 

1886.*9a 

U8L 

i8n. 

fcltpetre 

104 
87 

7t 
46 
107 

•1 
U4 
88 

88 
88 

74 

82 
88 
71 

88 
88 
88 

80 
87 
VS 

81 

Shell-lAa  middHnff 

8n^,T*w  Swdff'h  »...,».,. 

fA 

The  articles  which  have  risen  in  price  are  rice,  wheat,  linseed,  jnte,  and  fonnj 
hags.  The  coarse  of  prices  of  these  articles  in  the  last  six  years  Is  set  out  m  the 
statement  below : 


1887. 


188& 


1888. 


1880. 


188L 


1888^ 


Wbeet  (Bombay) .. 
Wheat  (CalcattR).. 
Siee  (Moonghy)  ... 

Sioe  (Ballum) 

LiBseed  (Bombay). 
Liiweed  (Calovtte) 

Jnto  (picked) 

Jute  (cyrd  inary) . . . . 
Gnimy  bags 


87 

83 
108 
108 

87 
101 
187 
UB 

88 


100 
88 

110 

lis 

104 
86 
158 
141 
125 


108 

88 
131 
144 
113 
118 
182 
803 
128 


80 
81 
144 
154 
111 
108 
187 
188 
118 


88 

87 
147 
143 
108 

87 
136 
U5 

88 


118 
108 
188 
168 
110 
118 
888 
281 
132 


The  general  rise  of  price  of  these  articles  in  1892  is  dne  to  special  and  exceptional 
reasons,  and,  except  as  regards  rice,  it  cannot  be  said  that  prices  show  any  distinct 
tendency  to  a  permanent  rise.  Generally  it  may  be  said  that,  with  the  exception  of 
rice  (which  has  shown  a  distinct  upward  tendency  since  1887)  and  jute,  all  the 
important  staples  of  the  export  trade  have  either  not  increased  or  have  fallen  in 
price. 

BXTAIL  PBICK0. 

If  we  take  tiie  eonrse  of  the  wholesale  prices  at  Oalcntta  and  Bombay  to  fairly 
represent  ^e  course  of  the  prices  obtained  by  the  producer,  it  seems  clear  thal^  witi^ 
the  exception  of  the  rice  grower  and  Jute  grower,  the  producer  does  not  receive  an 
increasing  price  for  his  goods.  But,  while  this  is  the  case,  the  consumer  has  cer- 
tainly good  reason  to  complain  in  recent  years  of  the  increasing  price  of  food-grains. 
From  Table  No.  X  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  marked  correspondence  between  the 
fluctuations  in  periods  and  in  derree  of  the  different  food-grains.  Ragi  is  an  excep- 
tion only  as  regards  the  degree  of  fluctuation,  the  rise  and  fall  being  greater  than  in 
the  case  of  other  food-grains.  This  grain  is  produced  on  a  relatively  small  area  con* 
flned  mainly  to  the  Nizam's  territory  and  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  Madras. 
When  the  crop  fails,  there  is  no  ra^  to  be  imported  fh>m  elsewhere,  and  the  nrice  at 
•nee  flies  up  to  a  great  height,  as  m  1866  and  again  in  1877  and  1878.  On  the  otiier 
hand,  the  consumption  being  as  local  as  the  production,  a  good  harvest  following  a  bad 
one  sends  the  price  down  as  fast  as  it  rose.  With  other  grains  the  case  is  different. 
Each  of  them  oeing  of  fairly  general  consumption  over  large  areas,  when  the  crop 
of  a  grain  fails  in  one  place  it  can  generally  be  supplement^  by  the  importation  of 
stooks  of  the  same  ^ain  from  other  places,  and  thus  prices  do  not  rise  or  fall  so  rap- 
idly, nor  are  the  limits  of  the  fluctuations  so  wide  as  is  the  case  with  ragi.  A 
diagram  of  the  prices  of  rioe,  wheat,  jawar,  and  bajra,  shows  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence between  uie  periods  and  the  degree  of  their  fluctuations,  and  this  is  also  tha 
ease,  though  in  not  quite  the  same  degree,  with  gram  and  barley. 

In  all  these  grains  we  find,  as  the  result  of  seasonal  vicissitudes,  a  low  level  of 
price  in  the  p^ods  1861-'65, 1871-^75, 1881-^85;  and  a  higher  level  of  price  in  the 
periods  intervening,  namely,  1866^70, 187^'80, 1886-'90.  and  again  in  1891.  The  last 
three  vears,  1889, 1890,  and  1891,  have  been  years  of  hign  prices.  The  year  1891  was 
a  ffood  wheat  year,  but  the  abnormal  demand  in  Europe  caused  an  export  of  upwards 
ofoO  per  cent  more  than  the  average  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  the  rise  of 
prices  in  Europe  was  reflected  in  Indian  retail  prices.  There  was  also  a  laige  demand 
for  rice  in  India,  owinjgto  scarcity,  as  well  as  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  Prices  still 
eontinue  high  (July,  1^)  for  wheat  and  rice  all  over  uidia.    In  Northern  India  the 

Kices  of  jawar,  bajra,  gram,  and  barley,  have  fallen  somewhat,  but  in  Peninsular 
diathe  prices  of  j 


very  high. 


eth  September,  1800. 


jawar,  b%Jra,  and  ragi,  as  well  as  of  wheat  and  rioe^  ooBtiniie 

J.  £.  CCOHOB. 
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ufhoUsdle  prieeB  of  imporU  at  CaUmtUL 

Grey 
thirtings. 

Muletwirt^bif  nle  twist, 
white.    Turkey 
No.  H,     wd,  No.  40. 

^SSL\ 

boit:w 

|S61-'66 

145 
128 
93 
7© 
78 
80 
74 
74 

146 
122 
92 
88 
77 
71 
70 
64 

128 
117 
104 
83 
62 
67 
66 
67 

99 
88 
92 

88 

78 
76 
72 
73 

64 

U66-'70 

• 

iIti-'ts 

89 

lg76-*80 

67 

1881-'86 

61 

1886-'90 

61 

1881 

61 

1892 

64 

Ko.  2. — VariaUans  in  whoU$ale  prioe$  of  exporU  at  Calcuttaf  Bomboif,  and  lUmgoon. 


Opia 


Sloe. 


S   2 


Wheat 


Linseed. 


I 


Jote. 


goo 

1^ 


18«l-'66 
ISflO-TO 
1871-76 
1876-'80 
1881-'86 
1886-'90 
1801.... 
1892.... 


120 
115 
154 
1221 
134 
148 
109 


97 
126 
122 
133 
156 


82] 
101 
85 
94 
84 
83 
87 
108 


108 
79 

108 
77 
94 
93 

118 


103  88 
110  103 
128  123 
1531  144 


103;  126 
110,  236 


97 
103 
100 

94 
105 
110 

93 
182 


tuo 

94 
69 
54 
50 
41 


% 

77 
74 
70 


79 
67 
96 


96 

102 

108 

103 

110 
861  81 
86  66 
74     66 


*  Not  available. 

t  Four  years'  average. 

1  No  pnoe  available  before  1874.  The  level  is  based  on  the  price  of  1874=100.  In  1876 the  level  waa8L 

|No  price  before  1874.    The  level  is  based  on  the  price  of  1874=100.    In  1875  the  level  was  86L 

No.  3,—  Variaiion9  in  the  retail  price  of  rice  einoe  1861. 
[Price  in  1878=100.] 


Yean. 

Cal- 
cntta. 

Patna. 

Bang- 
pur. 

Back. 
ergaiO. 

Baipor. 

Bel. 
lary. 

Had. 
ras. 

Sslem. 

Ban. 
goon. 

Tonng- 
hoo. 

1861 

62 
62 
63 
80 
96 

62 
50 
47 
60 
76 

61 
61 
67 
71 
134 

89 
97 
105 
112 
119 

114 

54 

67 

121 

221 

98 
101 
108 
152 
167 

138 
136 
122 
127 
148 

123 
81 
81 
92 

92 

151 

1862  

171 

1868 

136 

1864... 

123 

1805 

la 

Average.... 

78 

67 

79 

104 

115 

125 

138 

94 

la 

1866 

106 
72 
81 
80 
77 

ioT 

77 
50 
86 
66 

156 
117 
82 
92 
84 

122 
132 
136 
116 

250 
156 
144 
818 
134 

157 
217 
145 
114 
109 

'""ioi' 

164 
211 
160 
152 
185 

81 
102 
102 
112 
122 

177 

1867 

196 

1868 

161 

1869 

161 

1870 

166 

Average.... 

83 

76 

106 

149 

199 

148 

104 

164 

104 

171 

1871 

61 
64 
100 
102 
85 

77 
79 
100 
111 
74 

85 

87 

WO 

145 

106 

123 
98 
100 
171 
130 

138 
99 
100 
111 
107 

85 
88 
100 
95 
90 

'""m 

125 
107 

86 
91 
100 
119 
104 

1872 

79 
WO 
128 

86 

109 

1873 

WQ 

1874 

117 

1876 

IJl 

Average.... 
L876 

82 

88 

104 

123 

111 

92 

111 

100 

98 

US 

99 
108 
115 
116 

86 

100 
97 
120 
117 
93 

100 
107 
140 
170 
107 

131 
170 
212 
209 
125 

123 
119 
191 
173 
164 

116 
183 
178 
119 
94 

142 
189 
190 
147 
121 

135 
242 
202 
163 
134 

81 
96 
128 
127 
109 

139 

1877 

ITS 

1878 

151 

1879 

197 

1880 

180 

Avenge  — 

104 

106 

125 

169 

162 

138 

168 

176 

107 

166 
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No.  8.— ForMioM  in  ih4  r^UiilpricB  ofriee  timee  ISSl-^onthuauod. 

[PriM  in  1873=100.] 
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Tewi. 

Cia. 

eatta. 

Patn*. 

Bange- 
pur. 

Back- 
argaiU. 

Balpnr. 

Bel. 
lary. 

Mad. 
ras. 

Salem. 

Ban. 
goon. 

Tonng- 
boo. 

1181 

72 

70 

TJ 

103 

122 

74 
80 
99 
125 
107 

94 
94 

m 

170 
162 

84 
95 
121 
151 
174 

99 
93 
117 
169 
157 

97 
97 
98 
98 
104 

106 
101 
100 
104 
122 

108 
108 
105 
115 
137 

97 
92 

106 
106 
90 

141 

1982 

131 

1883 

177 

1884 

219 

1885 

216 

90 

97 

128 

125 

125 

99 

106 

U5 

98 

177 

1888 

85 
68 
73 
90 
90 

94 

78 
94 
117 
101 

112 
101 
111 
156 
156 

159 
133 
140 
190 
183 

173 
212 
212 
245 
210 

106 
95 
96 
98 

102 

110 
U3 
117 
119 
186 

122 
115 
118 
126 

m 

96 
104 
110 
UO 
113 

912 

1887 

286 

1888 

221 

1889 

206 

1800 

206 

81 

97 

127 

161 

210 

99 

119 

122 

.106 

281 

1891 

91 

100 

167 

162 

207 

110 

146 

157 

123 

297 

No.  l.—VariaH{m$  im  Ike  price  of  wheat  Hitee  1861. 
[Price  of  1873=100.] 


Years. 

Caloatta. 

Patna. 

Cawnpore 

Fysabad. 

Meemt. 

Delhi. 

Amritsar 

Rairal- 
pindi. 

1861 

69 
62 
56 

77 
77 

69 
98 
50 
98 
94 

61 
60 
58 
84 
99 

61 
64 
56 

69 
92 

126 
60 
61 
85 
98 

129 

72 

75 

89 

129 

140 
170 
128 
93 
99 

64 

1862 

69 

1863 

01 

1864 

78 

1865 

68 

ATerage 

68 

82 

79 

66 

86 

99 

126 

87 

1866 

99 
54 
69 
80 
80 

151 
105 
52 
122 
133 

118 
99 
83 
144 
107 

Ul 
65 
87 

111 
80 

86 
94 
79 
163 
129 

98 

90 

91 

163 

147 

98 
104 
135 
200 
168 

67 

1867 

76 

1888 

146 

1861) 

139 

1K70 

122 

Average 

76 

113 

110 

91 

108 

118 

141 

no 

1871 

72 
82 

lie 

93 
72 

67 
80 
100 
94 
68 

68 
86 
100 
96 
71 

62 
93 
100 
95 
62 

83 
83 
100 
08 
91 

87 
91 
100 
99 
89 

104 
198 
100 
99 
97 

193 

1872 

98 

1873 

200 

1874 

78 

1875 

64 

Average 

84 

82 

84 

82 

91 

93 

102 

89 

1876 

67 
88 
97 
94 
88 

63 
83 
110 
113 
80 

66 
108 
120 
117 

90 

59 
92 
120 
108 
84 

78 
102 
135 
135 
109 

77 
103 
135 
135 
109 

98 
97 
142 
172 
148 

W 

1877  

65 

1878 

103 

1879 

200 

1880 

169 

Average 

87 

90 

99 

93 

112 

112 

131 

U9 

1881 

75 
87 
88 
72 
75 

70 
82 
88 
76 
75 

81 
89 
89 
75 
74 

81 
89 
86 
77 
72 

99 
109 
112 
99 
91 

98 
102 
100 
95 
84 

119 
98 

101 
93 
92 

141 

1882 

91 

1883 

74 

1884 

60 

1885 

66 

Average 

79 

77 

82 

81 

102 

96 

101 

86 

1886 

76 
81 
89 
89 
86 

76 
85 
90 
96 
93 

84 
101 
102 

99 
107 

81 
101 
103 
104 
106 

UO 
134 
135 
119 
123 

100 
129 
129 

no 

116 

119 
152 
144 

117 
128 

88 

1887.. 

133 

1888 

127 

1889 , 

1800 

97 
98 

Avenge 

84 

88 

99 

99 

124 

117 

182 

109 

tB91 

^ 

99 

114 

117 

145 

135 

168 

126 
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[Price  of  1878=100.] 


T««. 

Kcraohi. 

BeigMmi. 

Ahmad, 
nagar. 

Bombay. 

Ahmad, 
abad. 

Jabalpnr. 

Hagpar. 

Batpar. 

1861 

78 
101 
108 
160 
188 

74 
61 
145 
108 
166 

97 
116 
138 
180 
171 

n 

97 
121 
147 
187 

100 

95 

166 

209 

m 

79 
68 
86 
64 
99 

76 
103 
186 

167 

m 

18112 

51 

1863    

• 

1864 

1S2 

1866 

192 

Arerage 

113 

120 

140 

119 

169 

79 

182 

106 

1866 

131 
116 
111 
118 
160 

220 
116 
61 
79 
222 

171 
168 
124 
118 
206 

179 
180 
114 
187 
130 

172 
125 
166 
188 
188 

152 
94 
182 
180 
132 

Ml 
241 
168 
216 
164 

211 

1867 

117 

1868 

117 

I860 

Ml 

1870 

184 

Average 

124 

141 

167 

188 

167 

138 

206 

181 

IgTl 

132 
108 
lOO 
107 
120 

128 
190 

74 
64 

126 
186 

n 

108 

U4 
106 
WO 
94 
96 

140 
112 

m 

94 
82 

86 
91 

100 
96 
74 

116 
112 
WO 
91 
86 

88 

1872 

101 

1873 

J0I 

1874 

102 

1875 

91 

Average 

113 

07 

108 

102 

106 

89 

101 

96 

1876 

120 
180 
164 
195 
140 

86 
166 
168 
207 
188 

106 
100 
242 
236 

154 

100 
142 
177 
168 
130 

86 
142 
175 
177 

98 

74 
97 
171 
174 
118 

95 
114 
167 
182 
126 

79 

1877 

99 

1878 

217 

1879 

U8 

1880 

166 

Average 

152 

152 

186 

143 

136 

127 

137 

155 

1881 

118 
117 
116 
110 
108 

70 
62 
67 
64 
76 

112 
128 
128 
113 
118 

106 
112 
113 
104 
102 

85 
99 
110 
95 
84 

94 
107 
99 
84 
93 

106 

110 

108 

91 

94 

106 

1882 

184 

1883 

186 

1884 

145 

1885 

123 

Average 

114 

68 

U9 

107 

95 

95 

102 

138 

1886 

130 
138 
133 
131 
120 

71 
75 
78 
77 
71 

127 
146 
140 
137 
131 

112 
117 
121 
117 
111 

93 
126 
130 
119 
112 

120 
125 
133 
129 
123 

115 
127 
128 
184 
180 

199 

1887 

194 

1888 

196 

1880 

208 

1880 

196 

Average 

182 

74 

186 

116 

116 

126 

127 

191 

1801 

143 

90 

143 

120 

122 

146 

147 

249 

No.  5. — Variation9  in  the  price  ofJawar  Hnee  1861. 
[Price  of  1878  =100.] 


Teara. 

Cawn. 
p«re. 

Fyaabad. 

Meemt. 

DeUd. 

Amrilr 
•ar. 

Rawal 
PlndL 

4    

Karaehi. 

Belganm. 

1861    

102 
71 
69 
102 
108 

76 
68 
63 
91 
119 

170 
72 
92 
111 
126 

158 
74 
72 
87 

107 

246 
144 
79 
71 
182 

90 
83 
97 
67 
66 

88 
92 
76 
192 
208 

92 

1862 

82 

1863 

215 

1864         

201 

1865 

172 

Average 

89 

88 

114 

99 

184 

76 

180 

152 

1866 

102 
85 
67 

140 
94 

231 
78 
78 

121 
99 

114 
112 
122 
219 
117 

87 
88 
96 
169 
109 

99 
123 
198 
287 
187 

106 
75 
168 
178 
100 

154 
112 
113 
118 
140 

209 

1867 

91 

1868 

56 

I860 

82 

1870      

lU 

Average 

98 

99 

187 

109 

169 

125 

127 

110 

1871 : 

91 
74 
WO 
102 
79 

68 
69 
WO 
115 
70 

83 
100 
100 
106 
100 

125 
148 
WO 
113 
115 

79 
101 
100 
96 
83 

189 
114 
WO 
99 
112 

84 

1872 

126 
WO 
114 
105 

104 

1873 

JO0 

1874 

82 

1875 

87 

Average 

89 

88 

111 

98 

120 

93 

113 

91 
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Tem. 

Cawn- 

I^MOMd. 

MMrai. 

Delhi 

Avntt. 
Mr. 

Itowil 
Pliii. 

KmeU. 

i»K» 

iffm 

07 

180 

.   IBO 

107 

77 

68 

87 
U5 
108 

86 

88 

120 
186 
143 

107 

88 
106 
174 
186 
108 

108 
•4 

184 
808 
148 

89 
86 
168 
980 
156 

128 
171 

888 
161 
180 

IM 
Iff 
146 
148 
88 

mn 

]«78 

ICTf 

laso 

^^--H* 

88 

84 

181 

181 

148 

181 

166 

188 

itn 

78 
78 
76 
74 
78 

70 
70 
78 
84 
76 

116 

m 

94 
107 
94 

108 
87 
86 

110 
01 

146 
107 
86 

88 

lU 

186 
84 
86 

61 
86 

121 
117 
119 
lU 
118 

66 

88 
86 

88 
88 

M83 

1884 

WIXt            X   ...... 

▲▼«mfe 

78 

74 

108 

101 

168 

80 

118 

88 

1888., 

86 
104 
122 

84 
Ul 

86 
185 
145 
187 
148 

110 
157 
144 
116 
184 

106 
166 
148 
116 
186 

188 
199 
177 
139 
160 

128 
168 
188 
86 
71 

124 
126 
136 
146 
130 

80 

78 
88 

88 
88 

1887 

180 

1888 

190 - 

▲vwag* 

106 

188 

188 

181 

188 

114 

182 

86 

1881.   ..........xa.. 

117 

166 

172 

167 

226 

120 

188 

88 

Ymib. 

Abmad. 

BomlMiy. 

AlitnAilm. 

Jftbalpnr. 

Nagpnr. 

Bdlary. 

iMd. 

1881 

08 
156 
209 
206 
116 

103 
103 
143 
172 
160 

100 
143 
187 
271 
163 

180 
74 
86 

144 
96 

81 
116 
127 
194 
194 

88 
86 

.  119 
203 
196 

110 
110 
100 
86 
110 

1882 - 

1883 

1884 

1886 

Avera^ 

157 

134 

173 

106 

142 

142 

100 

1868 

129 
179 
119 
190 
152 

176 
170 
180 
168 
128 

120 
136 
127 
226 
282 

152 
100 
144 
173 
152 

242 
208 
224 
188 
168 

226 
264 
125 
85 
88. 

142 
199 
140 
123 
108 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1870 

A:wnm» 

154 

154 

168 

144 

206 

157 

la 

1871 

139 
153 
100 
75 
86 

120 
122 
100 
88 
03 

150 
110 
100 
98 
91 

112 
116 
100 
125 
79 

137 
US 
HOC 
70 
77 

70 

75 

.  100 

83 

106 

52 
60 
300 
102 
01 

1872 

1873 

1874 

Ig76 

Atqiimw  ..... 

111 

105 

110 

106 

100 

87 

78 

1878 

129 
801 
295 
291 
186 

106 
182 
191 
172 
118 

101 
167 
212 
193 
94 

86 
114 
177 
159 

96 

110 
130 
155 
184 
137 

140 
804 
812 
U7 
86 

126 
178 
206 
146 
lU 

1877 ^ 

1878 

1878 

1880 

Avenic* 

240 

154 

168 

126 

143 

178 

173 

1881 

88 
106 
125 
171 
145 

88 
100 
105 
113 
106 

80 

116 
122 
109 
108 

76 
106 
97 
97 
109 

99 
100 

90 
102 
109 

63 
69 
58 
78 
103 

85 
88 
78 
86 

108 

W82 

1883 

1884 

1885 .^x  . 

JLv«rag« 

127 

102 

107 

97 

100 

74 

87 

1886 

125 
123 
166 
193 
165 

109 
110 
122 
116 
113 

107 
134 
143 
136 
131 

321 
133 
141 
145 
142 

117 
139 
152 
.   140 
135 

89 
85 
74 
84 

86 

97 
80 
86 

88 
100 

1887 

1888 ,.^ 

1888 

1880 

ATdnuTft  ..... 

154 

lU 

180 

186 

138 

84 

80 

1881. .....«« 

130 

U6 

131 

167 

132 

97 

122 
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Fo.tf.— FflrteltofM  In  ike  price  o/Bitfra 
[Prlee<tflf7f=:lM.] 


l$€i. 


TMm. 

CSWB- 

pora. 

Fy»M. 

HMTIlt. 

iMU. 

Amrit. 

aar. 

Bawal 
Pindi. 

karaohi. 

IMfaoB. 

tm 

60 
57 
107 
108 

70 

M 
78 
127 
U7 

144 
•0 
83 
111 
138 

128 
88 

88 

109 

lot 

96 
127 
182 

64 

87 
81 
70 
80 

87 
100 
289 
285 

97 

18C2  

85 

lgQ8 

225 

18M 

231 

1385 

174 

ATBTtigp 

84 

98 

109 

89 

118 

68 

152 

181 

1866 

101 
90 
89 

145 
88 

184 
98 
100 
141 
181 

124 
108 
115 
248 
Ul 

85 
87 
100 
185 
104 

112 
121 
186 
225 
161 

86 

102 
178 
181 
106 

161 
132 
138 
167 
191 

288 

Ig67 

95 

1868 

75 

1869 

99 

1870.. 

127 

Artngb 

103 

121 

141 

U2 

161 

180 

155 

124 

1871 

81 
90 
200 
95 
70 

79 
101 
100 
117 

90 

87 
117 
100 
121 
100 

96 
113 
100 
100 

88 

129 
124 
100 
121 
106 

90 
111 
100 
83 
63 

151 
129 
100 
100 
128 

84 

1872 

123 

1873 

JOO 

1874  

76 

1875 

84 

Arenge 

88 

97 

105 

101 

118 

89 

128 

93 

1876 

57 
105 
168 
117 

78 

66 
82 
144 
122 
95 

86 
127 
185 
145 
104 

77 
98 
158 
134 
101 

101 
114 
156 
146 
188 

64 
86 

142 
219 
187 

185 
180 
270 
243 
169 

106 

1877 

198 

1878 

156 

1879 

155 

1880 

97 

103 

102 

120 

114 

131 

134 

199 

142 

1881 

78 
77 
80 
71 
72 

76 
81 
86 
78 
74 

120 
110 
114 
110 
97 

110 
108 
104 
101 
82 

129 
116 
104 
106 
115 

154 
92 
68 
48 
54 

123 
121 
124 
136 
141 

66 

1882 

72 

1883 

87 

1884 

94 

1885 

105 

Arengo 

70 

79 

UO 

100 

U4 

81 

129 

85 

1886 

92 
96 

128 
98 

108 

83 
100 
186 
HI 
104 

115 
142 
152 
126 
132 

108 
134 
143 
128 
129 

141 
199 
185 
174 
164 

79 
149 
149 
113 

90 

144 
149 

lea 

166 
140 

90 

1887 

79 

1888 

89 

1889 

97 

1890 

92 

103 

107 

188 

127 

173 

116 

158 

88 

IMl 

122 

143 

163 

151 

2U 

138 

188 

92 

Yean. 

Ahmad, 
nagar. 

Bomlmy. 

Ahmad, 
abad. 

Jabalpor. 

Bellarj. 

Kadiaa. 

Salam. 

1861 

83 
129 
172 
170 

96 

Ill 
106 
141 
107 
178 

106 
98 
216 
272 
177 

86 
60 
96 

91 
128 

Ill 
107 
129 
212 
214 

128 

1862 



116 

1863 

100 

1864 

89 

1865 

112 

ATcrag©...... 

130 

147 

174 

93 

155 

108 

ISM 

106 
147 
98 
156 
126 

186 
152 
147 
157 
138 

110 
133 
132 
205 
197 

157 
128 
123 
157 
115 

247 
887 
143 
96 
99 

148 

1867 

195 

1868 

140 

I860 

120 

1870 - 

81 

100 

AyeniM...... 

127 

156 

155 

185 

174 

81 

141 

1871 

160 
166 
200 
78 
87 

124 
129 
100 
84 
88 

155 
115 
100 
88 
80 

1872 

133 
100 
113 
85 

125 
JO0 
91 
HI 

71 

1873 

100 
118 
88 

100 

1874 

105 

1875 

96 

AT6fiice  •  • 

118 

105 

109 

108 

85 

102 

88 
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r««. 

Abmad- 

Bombay. 

Ahmad- 
abiid. 

Jabidpiir. 

B^llaiy. 

HadzM. 

SalMD. 

Ig7fl 

186 
349 
235 
229 
171 

108 
152 
169 
155 
120 

101 
179 
209 

188 
95 

82 

117 
196 
182 
95 

U7 
286 

222 

167 
117 

185 
221 
182 
121 
101 

121 

1877 

325 

1878 

211 

1879.... ...;...... 

149 

1880 ..--. 

122 

ATOTAffB.  •...••••••-••• 

9M 

141 

158 

134 

188 

152 

186 

1881 

92 

108 
186 
158 
145 

87 
08 
104 
HI 
UO 

86 
123 
129 
108 
111 

76 
93 
88 

91 
77 

81 
98 
82 
112 
111 

91 
84 
86 
88 
101 

95 

1882 

99 

1883 

87 

1884 

97 

1885 

122 

ATQn£6.... .«*>«-■> ... 

128 

102 

111 

85 

96 

90 

100 

1886 

132 
135 
165 
186 
143 

109 
117 
123 
125 
116 

U8 
180 
146 
180 
112 

102 
92 
106 
117 
107 

104 
95 
95 
122 
122 

114 

1887 ., 

89 

1888 

98 

1889    

104 

]8go - 

101 

ATcnco.  ...■•••••>.•■  • 

152 

118 

127 

105 

107 

101 

1891...— ••...•.•..-••••.•••« 

140 

117 

122 

120 

140 

126 

No.  7.— VmrioHonB  in  the  price  of  ragi  einee  1S6U 
[PriM  of  1873=100.] 


Ymts. 

Senary. 

Medraa. 

Salem. 

Yeaza. 

BeUary. 

Hadras. 

Salem. 

1861      ...  .  ...  -. 

126 
119 
146 
238 
225 

142 
140 
122 
105 
124 

1876 

191 
359 
274 
187 
120 

160 
272 
226 
145 
U9 

167 

1862 

1877 

864 

18iO 

1878 

251 

1864          .  .     ...... 

1879 

174 

1865    

1880 

141 

Average 

1881 

Average 

171 

127 

226 

184 

217 

279 
334 
164 
104 
106 

171 
316 
180 
161 
126 

97 
103 

96 
lU 
127 

.      100 
94 
99 
95 
109 

101 

1866 

1882 

98 

1867        .  .......... 

1883 

94 

1868 

1884 

99 

1869 

1885 

118 

1870 

96 

Ayerage 

1886 

167 

99 

103 

ATvrage 

197 

96 

174 

113 
100 
94 
101 
1J4 

104 
98 
97 
102 
109 

112 
96 

80 
85 

WO 
98 

122 

57 
53 
100 
114 
110 

1887 

1871      .....*....... 

1888 

97 

1872 

1888 

106 

1873 

100 
116 
114 

1890 

106 

1874 

ATezage 

1875 

IM 

102 

103 

ATwage 

97 

110 

.       88 

184 

188 

141 
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HSPQBT  or  THB   IKDIMT  eUKBSBSCT  C0HM1TTE& 


[Price  •f  1878  =  100.1 


YMn. 

Cawa. 

Fyn- 

MMnit 

Delld. 

Anrilr 
net. 

Bawal- 
pludl. 

Tmtm- 

Jftbal. 

Kac- 

pwr. 

•-,-. 

1801 

107 
78 
03 
92 

lot 

70 
88 
60 

06 

nt 

170 

77 

M 

80 

106 

161 
74 
76 
90 
99 

160 
76 
69 

n 

94 

8t' 
« 
00 
78 
96 

07 
tl 
76 
88 
114 

74 
00 

88 
71 
128 

68 
77 
106 
197 
187 

41 

1882 

47 

IMS 

m 

1884 

VH 

1886 

101 

ATtrag*  — 

8t 

n 

101 

96 

90 

80 

80 

V 

UO 

72 

1800 

lao 

107 

73 

152 

124 

127 
69 
78 

189 

loe 

92 
110 

97 
217 
104 

99 

177 
129 
284 
148 

88 

U7 
160 
280 
162 

181 
IBO 
200 
281 
204 

uo 

74 

87 

118 

146 

178 
102 
119 
178 
158 

197 
197 
148 
101 

249 

3807 

110 

1808 

W 

1868 

2a 

1870 

2i9 

Arerace — 

115 

m 

187 

167 

167 

182 

IM 

146 

164 

218 

1871 

118 
U7 
100 
94 
90 

110 
154 
100 
84 
90 

147 

88 
100 
74 
72 

IM 
102 
100 
98 
84 

80 
88 
100 
95 
06 

104 
117 
.  100 
86 
79 

m 

1872 

90 
WO 
108 

70 

94 
100 
197 

00 

106 
JOO 
99 
93 

118 

1873 

10$ 

1874 

86 

1875 

81 

Arerace.... 

92 

92 

90 

104 

110 

90 

90 

80 

97 

104 

1870 

02 
95 
100 
150 
108 

54 

80 
158 
184 

98 

77 
M 
101 
104 
120 

70 
88 

100 
167 
1» 

71 
77 
106 
186 
148 

71 
100 
211 
267 
200 

88 
110 
142 
141 
US 

63 
101 
194 

m 

90 

76 
102 
189 
196 
lU 

68 

1877 

81 

1878 

284 

1879 

238 

1880 

171 

U4 

IM 

-ir- 

126 

U9 

12t 

170 

119 

12T 

186 

158 

1881 

91 
81 
75 
77 
77 

80 
82 
74 
88 

77 

117 
107 
101 
100 
90 

110 
109 
105 

127 
88 
81 
70 
80 

164 
100 

80 

00 
76 

00 
87 
86 

80 
81 

70 
76 
81 
00 
79 

io 

85 

90 
86 
84 

146 

1882 

106 

1883 

lit 

1884 

161 

1886 

105 

80 

79 

108 

108 

82 

90 

88 

77 

86 

137 

1880 

70 
88 

100 
98 

105 

07 
80 
97 
98 
104 

92 

121 
121 
109 
129 

80 
114 
HO 
104 
122 

97 
182 
188 
108 
126 

90 
126 
182 
104 
118 

88 
108 
107 

99 

90 

100 
UO 
UO 
120 
U6 

101 
109 
106 
109 
UO 

108 

1887 

i«e 

1888 

200 

1889 

221 

1880 

181 

▲rerace — 

94 

88 

U4 

100 

120 

118 

90 

U2 

107 

187 

1891 

128 

114 

189 

•     181 

148 

184 

107 

122 

184 

172 

No.  9.— ForMioiM  in  Ikeprieo  of  >or2^ 

(PriMOf  lf78e=100.] 


isei. 


Yaara. 

Palaa. 

CawB. 
pon. 

WjnibtA. 

Heenti. 

DaUd. 

AimttMHr. 

pindi. 

KanohL 

1801 

68 
64 
44 

41 

90 

97 
88 
62 
77 
96 

60 

67 
fH 
60 
88 

145 
69 
59 
88 
82 

168 
64 
68 
82 

87 

118 
61 
84 
121 
U6 

68 
87 

48 
68 
68 

76 

1862 

108 

1863 

68 

1804 

124 

1865 

in 

Arerafa 

60 

76 

60 

89 

94 

100 

87 

041 

1800 

130 
70 
63 

121 
80 

100 
70 
72 

140 
90 

102 
66 
88 

109 
86 

88 

89 
83 
157 
115 

89 
89 
89 
160 
U4 

94 
121 
186 
288 
178 

72 

73 

186 

107 

118 

92 

1867 

87 

1868 

85 

I860 

87 

1870 

129 

Arerage 

93 

97 

87 

109 

UO 

168 

100 

98 

1871 

85 
82 
100 
110 
74 

70 
88 
100 
99 

71 

59 
95 
100 
96 
61 

83 
87 
100 
104 
08 

00 
80 

m 

96 
90 

106 
126 
WO 
90 
107 

166 
118 
JOO 

82 

78 

116 

1872 

1873 

1874 

lit 
JOt 

Ul 

1875 

86 

ATeraice 

91 

88 

82 

93 

84 

107 

96 

lit 
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T-». 

PtetUL 

FjMlMd. 

Keenift. 

D«niL 

Amritter. 

iMadi. 

KmtmU. 

187t 

70 
87 

las 

122 
88 

04 

00 
116 
108 

81 

04 
86 

121 

06 
76 

80 
101 
Ul 

la 

106 

77 
88 

196 
180 
107 

101 
01 
146 
203 
180 

66 
76 
106 
222 
196 

106 

1877 

198 

Ig78. 

la 

117© 

176 

1680 .— 

m 

ATWi«» 

lOQ 

80 

86 

114 

106 

188 

188 

187 

1881 

64 
08 
8B 
107 
•2 

76 
78 
77 
71 
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rNoTB.~Iii  this  tftUe  the  *T«nge  has  been  taken  of  the  prloee  at  the  etatloDa  mentloiied  in  the  Ibre- 
foiiig  tablee  in  regard  to  eaeh  gratn.  This  arerage  may  oe  taken  to  repreeent  the  general  level  of 
piioe  of  eaeh  gnin  In  the  tvaete  where  it  ie  moet  largely  prodnoed  and  ooneamed.] 
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No.  16. 

The  government  of  India  to  the  eeeretary  ofetate  for  Indi€ty  StmlOf  12(k 

Oetobefy  1892y  So.  279. 

My  Lobd  :  We  have  the  honour  to  acknowled/]^  the  receipt  of  your 
lordship's  despatch  No.  159  (financial),  dated  25th  Angost,  1892,  on  the 
subject  of  the  memorial  of  the  Indian  Currency  Association. 

2.  A  copy  of  the  dispatch  was  supplied  to  the  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation,  and  we  now  transmit,  for  your  lordship's  consideration,  copy  (tf 
a  farther  communication  which  Mr.  Mackay  has  addressed  to  us. 
We  hayei  &o.y 

Lansdowhs. 

BOBEBTS. 

p.  p.  HUTOHINS. 

D.  Babbous. 

A.  B.  MiLLEB. 

H.  Bbackenbubt. 

0.  H.  T.  Obosthwaitb. 
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[XnolotiiTee  in  No.  19,] 

No.  1. 

From  J,  JD.  Maohav,  mq.,  preHdentf  Indian  Currenoif  A9$odiaiUmf  to  the  oeerotiury  to 
the  Government  of  India,  finance  and  commerce  department,  let  October,  1892. 

8ib:  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  No.  3998  A  of  29th 
ultimo,  enclosing  a  despatch  firom  the  secretary  of  state  replyiiig  to  iny  letter  which 
accompanied  copy  of  the  petition  of  this  association  addressed  to-  the  Hoase  of 
ConmionS;  which  yon  were  good  enough  to  transmit  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  his 
information. 

2.  In  the  third  paragraph  of  his  lordship's  despatch  a  regret  is  expresned  that  the 
Currency  Association  dia  not  state  its  Yiews  generally  on  the  possible  effects  on 
trade  and  prices  of  '*  the  measure  it  proposes.'' 

3.  I  would  respectfully  point  out  tnat  the  petition  suggests  two  alternatiye 
oourseS;  either  bimetallism  or  a  gold  standard  for  India. 

4.  Bimetidlism  has  already  been  so  amply  discussed  in  all  its  bearings  that  it  was 
considered  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  statements  of  fact  and  theory  connected  there- 
with, as  they  must  be  familiar  to  his  lordship  and  his  advisers. 

5.  As  to  the  possible  effect  on  trade  and  prices  which  would  follow  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  gold  standard,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that,  if  his  lordship  desires 
to  secure  further  expert  opinion  on  the  subject,  the  same  may  be  readily  obtained 
at  home,  and  I  would  add  that  the  various  questions  involved  have,  already  been 
largely  discussed  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1886<  A  section  of  that 
oommission  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  fall  in  prices  in  England  was  '^  mainly  due 
to  circumstances  indepeiident  of  changes  in  the  production  of  or  demand  for  the 
precious  metals  or  the  altered  relation  of  silver  to  gold,"  and,  as  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
emment  have  taken  no  steps  to  introduce  bimetallism,  it  may  be  concluded  that  they 
adopted  this  view.  They  can  have  no  reason,  therefore,  to  fear  that  the  introduction 
of  a  gold  standard  into  India  will  injuriously  affect  prices,  as  the  change  from  silver 
to  gold  could  be  made  at  approximately  the  market  rate  of  the  day,  and  the  addi- 
tional demand  for  gold  would  be  much  less  than  the  additional  demand  caused  by 
the  measures  for  the  demonetisation  of  silver  which  began  in  1873. 

6.  I  would  add  that  those  who  favour  a  gold  standard  hold  that  to  retain  as  a  stand- 
ard of  value  a  metal  which,  in  its  relation  to  gold,  is  constantly  fluctuating  and 
persistently  depreciating,  is  opposed  to  the  principles  on  which  the  theory  and 
practice  of  currency  are  based.  Even  if  most  of  our  commercial  relations  and  all  our 
financial  obligations  were  not  with  England,  which  has  a  gold  standard,  no  good 
arguments  can  be  found  for  the  retention  of  the  silver  standard  unless  it  can  be  re- 
stored to  the  stable  position  which  it  formerly  occupied.  The  ret^ition  of  the  silver 
standard  in  India,  under  existing  circumstances,  is  politically  inexpedient  and  un- 
justifiable. There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  change  in  the  standard  of  value 
from  silver  to  gold  will  injuriously  affect  trade  or  prices  in  India,  aziv  more  than 
the  change  injuriously  affected  trade  and  prices  in  the  countries  of  the  Latin  Union, 
in  Germany,  and  in  Java.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  ordinary  course  of  prices  has  not 
been  violently  interfered  with  in  those  countries,  where  the  silver  coinage  is  retained 
at  a  ratio  to  gold  considerably  higher  than  that  proposed  for  India,  it  seems  clear 
that  there  is  greater  reason  for  holding  that  Indian  prices  will  not  be  affected.  In 
India  rupees  will  remain  rupees,  and  the  producer  and  consumer  will  regulate  the 
prices  asked  and  paid,  as  hitherto,  by  supply  and  demand. 

7.  In  a  previous  letter  I  had  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  petition  of  this 
association  had  received  8,000  signatures,  and  I  have  to  state  that  it  has  now 
received  16,868,  more  than  half  being  those  of  educated  natives.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  send  yon,  for  the  information  of  Government  and  the  secretary  of  state, 
30  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  a  general  meeting  of  the  association  held  at  Calcutta, 
on  25th  August  last,  at  which  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  carried: 

''That  this  meeting  views  with  alarm  the  condition  into  which  the  currency  of 
this  country  is  drifting,  in  relation  to  gold,  and  the  crisis  which  seema  to  be 
approaching,  and  it  desires  to  place  on  record  its  opinion  that  the  Government  of 
India  should  take  such  steps  ae  they  may  tliink  expedient,  in  the  general  interests 
of  the  country,  to  arrest  further  depreciation,  pending  the  results  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  conference  about  to  sit  in  Europe." 

In  view  of  the  statement  made  by  the  secretary  of  state  that  it  is  open  to  the 
Government  of  India  to  repeal  or  modify  the  currency  system  of  this  countrv  with- 
out Parliamentary  sanction,  provided  the  previous  sanction  of  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment shall  have  been  given  to  the  proposed  measure,  I  venture  to  hope  that  his 
excellency  the  viceroy  in  council  may,  without  delay,  apply  for  the  permission  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  introduce  a  measure  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
arresting  further  depreciation  in  the  gold  value  of  the  currency  of  India,  pending 
the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  conference  about  to  sit  in  Europe. 
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8.  Since  writine  the  foTefi:oing  pari^^phs  I  have  been  informed  that  a  committee 
will  be  appointed  in  London  to  consider  the  expediency  of  modifying  the  Indian 
cnrrency  act.  I  tmst  this  means  that  the  proposal  for  introducing  a  gold  standard 
into  India  will  now  receive  a  thorough  examination.  If  so,  the  announcement  will 
be  received  with  satisfaction  throughout  the  country,  and  it  will  tend  to  allay  the 
feeling  of  despair  which  was  taking  jKMseesion  of  all  classes  in  regard  to  the  cot- 
rency  prospects  of  India. 


No.  2. 


INDIAK  CXTBBICBIOT  ASSOOIATIOK— PUBLIC  MSETINa  OT  TKB  TOWN  HaIX,  CALCUTTA, 

25th  August,  1892. 

Mr.  Mackay,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said : 

Gkntlbmen:  I  have  to  present  to  you  the  first  report  of  the  central  committee  of 
the  Indian  Currency  Association.  Our  object  in  putting  forward  this  reiiort  now  is 
to  acquaint  the  members  of  the  association  throughout  the  country  with  what  has 
been  done,  what  is  being  done,  and  what  it  is  intended  to  do  to  carry  out  their  aims. 

I  am  soiry  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  publish  the  report  earlier,  but  yon  are 
aware  that  in  a  country  like  India  it  is  difficult  to  get  public  meetings  arranged  and 
to  collect  signatures  as  quickly  as  at  home,  and  to  this  I  must  ask  you  to  attribute 
the  delay. 

Qentlemen,  I  will  not  detain  yon  by  entering  upon  another  lengthy  discussion  of 
the  currency  question.  Almost  all  that  it  is  possible  to  say  on  the  subject  has 
already  been  said,  and  I  think  every  argument  against  our  views  has  been  satis- 
factorily auHwered.  But  there  are  one  or  two  proposals  which  have  lately  been  put 
forward  as  likely  to  effect  a  better  remedy  than  the  one  we  propose,  to  which  I  will 
refer. 

BUBST  UP  THE  LAND  8ETTLBMBNT8. 

One  gentleman  told  me  the  other  day  that  Government's  proper  course  now  was  to 
break  up  the  permanent  settlement  in  Bengal,  to  greatly  reduce  the  length  of  the 
settlements  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  as  silver  falls  in  value  to  increase  the 
land  rents.  Gentlemen,  that  such  proposals  should  be  seriously  made  in  a  country 
like  India  serves  to  demonstrate  the  severe  nature  of  the  disease  &om  which  we  are 
suffering. 

The  same  gentleman  said,  ''Look  how  India  will  gain  if  the  rupee  falls  to  six- 
pence. She  has  borrowed  a  hundred  crores  m  silver  and  the  cheaper  silver  becomes 
the  loss  she  has  ^ot  to  pay."  But,  gentlemen,  when  we  consider  that  our  revenue  is 
raised  in  silver,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the  advantage  will  accrue,  or  how  the 
people's  impoverishment  will  be  the  country's  gain,  and  I  deny  the  advantage  of 
mining  the  public  creditor  by  depreciating  the  standard  of  value. 

Another  gentleman,  who  would  still  cling  to  silver,  says:  ''Abolish  pensions,  or 
pay  them,  as  well  as  furlough  allowances,  in  rupees,"  In  other  words,  gentlemen, 
go  through  the  insolvency  court,  get  a  discharge,  ana  start  afresh  I 

THE   "standard"  AND  THE  "ECONOMIST." 

Gentlemen,  we  have  got  so  far  that  our  proposals  and  our  petition  have  been 
noticed  at  home.  The  "Standard"  and  the  "Economist"  have  had  articles  upon 
us.  As  these  papers  are  among  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  gold  standard  for 
England  and  other  Western  nations,  one  would  naturally  expect  that  they  would 

give  their  support  in  advocating  a  gold  standard  for  India,  but  it  is  not  so.  They 
eny  to  a  great  extent  the  existence  of  the  alleged  evils,  they  pour  cold  water  on  the 
idea  of  a  ^old  standard  for  India,  they  expatiate  on  the  merits  and  compensations  of  a 
depreciating  standard,  and,  as  I  read  thrcm^h  their  articles,  I  expected  every  moment 
to  find  them  advocating  a  silver  standard  for  England,  and  urging  the  English 
I>eople  to  secure  without  delay  the  unmixed  blessing  of  a  pound  sterling  which  is 
worth  only  ten  shillings!  Bnt  they  do  not  take  this  plnnge.  Silver  would  ruin 
England,  but  as  for  India  that  is  a  (Ufferent  thing! 

LOMBARD  STREET. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  inconsistency » 
Lombard  street  fears  for  her  gold.  The  gold  reserve  in  England  is  extremely  small; 
if  India  adopts  a  gold  standard  there  will  undoubtedly  be  demands  of  some  impor- 
tance from  time  to  time  on  that  reserve,  and  Lombard  street  fears  the  temporary  rise 
of  the  rate  of  discount  and  disturbance  of  the  London  money  market  that  will  folio w, 

S.  Mis.  23 ^29 
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I  blame  no  man  and  no  class  of  men  for  advocating  measures  which  they  believe  will 
advance  their  own  interests^  but  I  think  the  advocacy  should  be  open  and  above 
board. 

If  tbe  gold  standard  is  good  for  England,  France,  Germany,  Austro- Hungary,  and 
the  United  States,  why  must  it  bring  ruin  to  India  f  I  have  as  yet  seen  no  answer 
to  that  question  which  would  hold  water  for  a  moment,  because,  gentlemen,  there  i$ 
none.  If  the  silver  standard  of  value  is  the  best,  let  us  all  have  silver ;  if  gold  is  the 
best  let  us  all  have  gold ;  if  bimetallism  is  the  best  let  us  all  be  bimetalnsts.  Bat 
don't  let  us  follow  the  policy  of  Mr.  Facing-both-ways,  and  declare  that  tbe  gold 
standard  means  prosperity  in  the  West  and  ruin  in  the  East.  Gentlemen,  I  will  not 
waste  my  words  or  your  time  in  arguing  with  those  who  deny  or  seek  to  minimize 
the  evils  from  which  we  suffer.  They  are  obvious  to  all  of  us  who  are  present  here 
to-day,  and  these  evils  are  only  a  foretaste  of  what  we  must  experience,  if  the  con- 
ference comes  to  no  agreement,  and  the  United  States  ceases  to  purchase  silver.  This 
is  no  time  for  compromise  or  for  mincing  our  words,  and  we  must  force  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  and  the  Home  Government  to  act  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  ''Economist''  accuses  me  of  holding  that  the  Government  of  India  can  fix  the 

Id  value  of  the  rupee  by  a  stroke  of  the  i>en.    Gentlemen,  I  hold  no  such  opinion. 

bat  I  do  hold  is  that,  if  the  free  coinage  of  silver  is  stooped,  the  j^old  value  of  the 
rupee  will  tend  to  rise,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  that  opinion.  It  is  within  my  ex- 
perience that^  if  the  supply  of  an  article  is  cut  off  or  reduced,  the  value  of  that 
article  will  tend  to  rise,  and  I  have  not  come  across  any  authority  who  teaches  a 
different  doctrine.  The  "Economist"  dwells  upon  the  evils  of  the  painful  process 
by  which  the  mpee  would  be  raised  in  value.  Gentlemen,  we  have  had  experieooe 
of  the  nature  of  that  painful  process,  and  we  have  had  experience  of  another  painfol 
process  by  which  the  rupee  falls  in  value^  and  it  is  because  we  are  tired  of  these 
rises  and  falls  that,  failing  other  relief,  we  demand  a  gold  standard.  Nobody 
denies  that  there  will  be  a  disturbance  when  we  pass  from  the  silver  to  the  gold 
standard,  but  we  have  had  half  a  dozen  such  disturbances  already,  and,  it  we 
do  not  secure  either  bimetallism  or  a  ^old  standard,  we  shall  go  on  experiencing 
these  disturbances  from  time  to  time  till  the  day  of  jud^ent.  I  should  like  the 
"Economist"  to  stndy  the  arguments  that  were  rsed  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century  when  England  had  a  depreciated  paper  currency,  and  when  attempts  were 
made  to  prevent  England  from  going  back  to  a  sound  metaUio  standard.  Lombard 
street  came  to  the  front  on  that  occasion  as  she  is  doing  now,  and  declared  that  tbe 
Bank  of  England  notes  had  not  depreciated,  that  it  was  gold  that  had  appreciated, 
and  she  induced  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  put  its  name  to  a  report 
which  will  remain  a  monument  of  folly  till  the  end  of  time.  The  "Economist" 
trots  out  the  old  and  exploded  fallacy  that  the  rates  of  interest  will  rise  if  the  rupee 
increases  in  gold  value.  Theory  and  experience  are  both  opposed  to  this  condition. 
Our  opponents  sometimes  say  that  they  learned  their  political  economy  long  ago, 
and  are  not  going  back  to  school  again.  Gentlemen,  there  is  such  a  thin^  as  forget^ 
ting  what  you  have  learned  at  school,  and.  when  a  man  tells  me  that  an  increase  of 
the  value  of  the  standard  is  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest  and  dis- 
count,  I  must  ask  him  to  go  back,  not  necessarily  to  the  bullion  reports  and  to  the 
writings  of  Eicardo,  but  to  some  elementary  treatise  on  political  economy  such  as 
he  wilftind  in  the  hands  of  the  schoolboys  of  the  present  day. 

NATIVES  AXD  BUBOPEANS,  OFFICIALS  AND  NON-OFFICIALS,  COMBINSD  TOOBTHEB. 

This  association  is  neither  Anglo-Indian  nor  native;  it  includes  men  of  every 
class  and  of  every  creed  who  can  frame  an  idea  on  the  subject,  and  who  pay  their 
share  of  taxation  to  the  state,  and  whose  interests  are  affected  by  the  conditions 
of  the  currency.  For  the  first  time  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  country  we  find 
native  and  European,  the  non-official  and  the  official,  united  in  demanding  the  re- 
form of  our  currency  system.  Some  hesitate  to  go  so  far  as  to  propound  a  remedy, 
some  have  doubts  as  to  the  remedies  proposed,  but  all  alike  are  united  in  denounc- 
ing the  existing  system  and  in  desiring  the  change  which  we  desire,  however  that 
change  may  be  affected. 

"standard's"  proposal  TO  EFFECT  REMEDY  BT  RBDUCINO  HOME  CHABGXS. 

The  "Standard"  tells  us  that  the  proposal  for  a  reform  of  the  currenoy  is  a 
nostrum,  and  that  the  real  thing  is  the  reduction  of  the  home  charges.  No  doubt 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  reduce  the  home  charges,  but  how  are  they  to  be  re- 
duced f  Let  us  look  a  little  into  these  charges.  They  are  estimated  to  amount  to 
just  under  16,000,0001.  this  year.  Of  this  sum  I  find  that  more  than  half  (8,138,0001.) 
represents  the  interest  on  ordinary  and  railway  debt. 

Of  course  we  could  reduce  that  as  Portugal  has  done,  by  repudiating,  but  you 
may  be  cure  that  Lombard  street  would  object!    The  next  item  in  the  charges  is 
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oYcrii  millions  (4,594,5002.)  on  account  of  the  army,  and  229,0007.  for  special  de- 
fence works,  altogether  over  4,800,000/.  If  we  felt  inclined  to  reduce  the  army 
charge,  England  would  not  allow  it.  Here  we  have  in  these  items  13,000,0001.  out 
of  the  estimated  16,000,0002.  lliere  remain  then  3,000,0001.  Of  this  sum  2,000,0002. 
represents  leave  aUowances  and  pensions. 

nauvb  instead  of  bubopkan  administration. 

It  is  clear  that  these  can  not  be  reduced,  except  by  a  radical  change  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  administration,  namely,  the  substitution  of  native  for  European 
officials.  If  that  is  a  thing  desirable  in  itself  let  the  change  be  effected  by  all 
means,  bat  at  least  twenty  vears  mntt  pass  before  any  appreciable  impression  is 
made  on  that  2,000,0002.,  and  after  twenty  years  we  might  possibly  save  half  the 
two  millions  annually.  Of  the  million  remaining,  more  than  half  is  absorbed  in 
salaries  and  expenses  in  England  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  touch.  We  may  often 
wish  that  we  had  no  India  Office,  and  conld  manage  our  own  affairs,  but  wmle  we 
have  one  it  must  be  paid  for,  and  I  don't  think  you  are  likely  to  get  the  secretary 
of  state  himself  or  any  of  his  eetabliahment  to  accept  It.  2id.,  or  less,  instead  of 
two  shillings. 

APATHY  IN  ENGLAND. 

Such  articles  as  we  have  had  in  the  '^Economist"  and  ''Standard''  illustrate  in  a 
remarknble  degree  the  apparent  apathy  with  which  our  struggles  and  sufferings  are 
regarded  in  England.  We  must  tight  this  matter  out  for  ourselves,  and  we  must 
insist  on  the  Government  of  India  taking  action  before  it  is  too  late. 

OPPOSITION  TO  THE  MOVEMENT  DONE  GOOD. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  a  fortunate  thing  for  our  movement  that  it  has  not  had 
universal  support,  because  had  such  been  the  case  the  currency  question  would 
have  attractea  less  attention  than  it  is  doing  today.  I  don't  say  we  have  had  any 
really  aerious  opposition,  but  we  have  had  enough  to  keep  us  alive.  We  have  seen 
a  good  deal  written,  and  have  heard  a  good  deal  said,  of  tne  difficulties  and  dangers 
which  will  surround  a  gold  standard  for  India.  Gentlemen,  none  of  us  deny  that 
there  may  be  trouble,  and  that  it  may  take  some  time  after  the  transfer  fh>m  silver 
to  gold  is  effected  till  things  adjust  themselves,  but,  putting  aside  universal  bimetal- 
lism or  an  agreement  between  India  and  America  In  regard  to  silver,  neither  of  which 
is  likely  to  come  about,  will  those  who  condemn  the  proposed  gold  standard  pro- 
pound a  better  so  heme  f  If  so,  let  them  bring  it  forward  as  we  have  brought  for- 
ward ours.  They  have  given  us  a  sample  of  their  destructive  criticism,  let  them 
now  show  us  something  of  their  constructive  ability. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  yon  will  agree  with  me  that  an  honest  desire  to  arrive  at  a 
solution  of  our  difficulties  has  been  manifested  throughout  the  discussion  to  which 
our  proposals  have  led.  We  could  not  expect  that  a  proposal  to  change  India's 
standard  of  value  from  silver  to  gold  would  be  universally  accepted  without  demur 
or  without  some  expression  of  misgiving.  To  beein  with,  there  are  without  doubt  a 
number  of  people  who  have  done  very  well  for  themselves  in  this  country,  despite 
the  fluotuating  standard  of  value,  and  there  are  others  who  more  or  less  live  by  the 
fluctuations  in  silver.  There  are  also  a  number  of  people  engaged  in  enterprises 
which  have  probably  gained  to  some  extent  by  the  depreciation  of  silver,  and  who, 
while  admitting  that  a  day  of  reckoning  must  come,  would  be  prepared  to  see  it 
postponed  a  little  longer.  But,  while  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  jute  and  cot- 
ton manufacturing,  in  tea  planting,  and  other  like  industries  may  see  advantages 
in  still  being  able  to  pav  our  lalK>ur  in  the  depreciated  white  metal,  we  feel  that 
there  most  be  a  limit  to  the  gullibility  of  the  coolie,  and  that  the  impossibility  of 
filling  his  stomach  with  his  wa^es  must  eventually  lead  to  a  readjustment.  From  a 
purely  selfish  standpoint,  therelore,  we  think  the  time  has  come  when  the  deprecia- 
tion of  our  currency  should  be  arrested,  and,  as  this  is  impossible  while  we  retain  a 
silver  basis,  we  are  determined,  failing  an  international  agreement  to  rehabilitate 
silver,  to  seek  the  standard  of  every  other  civilized  country,  namely,  gold. 

SUPPORT  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

Gentlemen,  the  petition  was  signed  by  more  non-officials  than  offlrials,  and  by 
more  natives  than  Europeans.  A  large  number  of  the  Madras  mercantile  comma 
nity  signed  the  petition,  fifty-eight  members  of  the  Calcutta  Chamber  signed  it, 
besides  foor  partners  in  other  firms  which  are  members  of  the  Chamber,  as  well  as 
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tLe  representatives  of  three  companies  which  are  members  of  the  Chamber,  thus 
making;  a  total  of  65.  out  of  102,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  two- thirds.  The  petition 
was  also  sicnvd  by  members  of  the  mercantile  community  in  Calcutta  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Chomber  of  Commerce. 

In  Rangoon  ahuost  all  the  merchants  si^ed,  but  in  Bombay  very  few.  All  over 
the  country  the  trades-people  8ij2:ned  the  petition.  I  must  say  I  was  hopeful  that  all 
the  mercantile  firms  and  banks  in  Calcutta  without  exception  would  have  supported 
you,  and  I  must  admit  I  have  been  a  little  disappointed.  Some  of  those  who  did 
not  sign  told  us  that  they  sympathized  with  the  movement,  but  desired,  for  reasons 
which  we  are  bound  to  respect,  to  remain  entirely  neutral,  while  others  had  referred 
the  matter  to  their  home  friends. 

But  there  are  also  a  few  members  of  the  mercantile  conununity  here,  very  impor- 
tant members  too,  who  strongly  oppose  your  views,  and  who  honestly  think  so 
badly  of  your  proposals  that  they  will  lose  no  opportunity  to  discredit  and  thwart 
you.  Your  fight,  therefore,  is  not  over,  although  your  petition  has  gone  home,  for 
even  yet  yon  may  see  attempts  made  to  injure  your  movement,  and  you  may  even 
find  people  trying  to  induce  you  to  writhdraw  from  the  association.  I  need  scarcely 
ask  yon,  however,  to  strenuously  resist  the  wUes  of  the  charmer,  and  to  show  your 
determination  to  stand  fast. 

GLOOMY  FINANCIAL  OUTLOOK. 

Gentlemen,  no  good  end  would  be  served  by  drawing  a  portentous  picture  of  a 
probable  financial  panic,  but,  knowing  what  we  do,  1  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
when  1  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  institute  inquiries  for  them- 
selves, with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what  is  likely  to  result  in  business  circles  in  the 
East  from  their  allowing  our  currency  to  continue  to  depreciate.  I  think  yon  will 
also  agree  with  me  when  1  say  tliat  the  public  will  hold  the  Government  responsible 
for  the  consequences  of  their  apparent  inaction. 

IMPERIAL  FEDERATION. 

We  I'ave  heard  a  good  deal  in  recent  years  of  imperial  federation,  of  a  cementing 
together  of  the  diflerent  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  We  have  eren  seen  a  magnifi- 
cent monument  erected  in  London,  the  Imperial  Institute,  as  evidence  that  England 
is  the  centre  of  the  United  British  Empire.  Gentlemen,  if  this  federation  is  to  be 
anything  more  than  a  mere  hollow  mockery,  it  is  essential  that  the  Empire  should 
be  bound  together  by  a  common  standard  of  value. 

THE  "times." 

Soiretime  ago  Renter  rather  misled  us  by  his  telegrams  as  to  the  views  of  the 
"Times'' on  this  currency  question.  When  the  papers  reached  India  we  fonnd  it 
was  not  the  **  Times  "  but  a  retired  Indian  official  writing  in  the  **  Times,'"  who  had 
advocated  impracticable  remedies.  Now,  however,  the  great  Thunderer  him»«tlf  has 
spoken,  and  spoken  very  much  to  the  point.  The  "  Times"  declares  that,  as  bimet- 
allism will  not  suit  England,  the  only  complete  remedy  for  your  currency  troubles  is 
the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard.  The  Indian  press  is  unanimously  with  you,  and, 
now  that  the  "  Times,"  after  having  heard  your  case,  has  had  the  courage  and  the 
fairness,  in  the  very  nest  of  the  gold  bugs,  to  pronounce  for  your  proposals,  yon  may 
reasonably  expect  to  see  them  carried  through. 

I  now  beg  to  propose  the  following  resolution :  "  That  the  report  of  the  Central 
"  Committee,  dated  25th  August,  1892,  be  adopted,  and  tb^it  the  committee  be 
"  authorized  to  give  eftect  to  their  proposals."' 

His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Bettian  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resoln- 
tion,  which  was  put  to  the  vote  and  carried  nnanimously. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Anderson,  in  proposing  the  next  resolution,  said: 

Mr.  Mackay  has  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  tnat  certidn  of  onr  oldest  and 
most  respected  meroantile  firms  are  standing  aloof  from  the  currency  movement; 
indeed,  some  few  are  in  active  opposition,  affirming  that  the  industries  with  which 
they  are  connected  were  never  more  flourishing,  and  that  the  lower  exchange  goes 
the  hotter  they  like  it.  Well,  then,  gentlemen,  if  nothing  is  done,  and  we  are  al- 
lowed to  drift,  after  America  has  ceased  her  purchases  of  silver,  we  will  have  to  face 
a  deficit  on  the  Home  charges  which  may  amount  to  25  crores,  and  it  is  only  reason- 
able that  those  who  profit  bv  the  depreciated  rupee  should  step  into  Ihe  breach  and 
relieve  us  of  this  incubus.  If  tea  and  jute  mills  and  cotton  mills  are  flourishing  on 
what  is  a  general  misfortune  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  then  let  them  bear  tneir 
ahart  of  the  burden.    Why  does  not  the  pamphlet  writer  on  the  currency  qneetion 
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who  adTOcates  aUowing  things  to  take  their  ooDrse  come  forward  to  assist  Govem- 
ment  In  assessing  the  varions  industries  that  profit  by  the  depreciation  of  oar  cur- 
rency f  This  would  be  a  sensible  course,  but  to  advocate  a  policy  that  must  bring 
about  a  huge  deficit,  without  showins  how  that  deficit  is  to  be  met,  would  not  even 
commend  itself  to  a  financier  of  the  Micawber  type. 

If,  gentlemen,  the  machinations  of  those  who  oppose  us,  added  to  the  obstruotiye 
infiiiences  of  Lombard  Street,  shall  for  a  time  nonplus  al]  our  efforts,  we  must  make 
a  resolute  stand  as  regards  how  this  fresh  enormous  taxation  is  to  be  met,  and  stoutly 
resist  any  attempt  to  foist  it  onto  the  poor  in  the  shape  of  increase<l  salt  tax  or 
renewal  of  the  duties  on  Manchester  goods.  We  must  soe  that  the  saddle  is  put  on 
the  risht  horse.  If  necessary*,  ^eiitleineu,  we  will  hold  another  piiliHo  meeting,  and 
it  will  not  be  to  petition  anybody,  but  to  insist  that  our  Qovemment  shall  place  the 
increased  taxation  on  the  proper  shoulders.  That  meeting  will  not  be  in  the  town 
hall,  because  the  town  hall  won't  hold  the  masses  that  will  crowd  to  it.  We  shall 
then  have  not  only  the  eduoited  natives  with  us  as  now,  but  also  the  entire  native 
population  at  our  backs.  Though  the  latter  have  1»een  unable  to  follow  the  jumble 
that  has  been  placed  before  them  in  the  shape  of  discussions  about  the  exchange 
question,  they  are  quite  able  to  understand  when  increased  taxation  is  the  subject 
matter. 

The  Indian  Currency  Association  has  so  far  brought  forward  the  only  scheme  by 
which  the  Government  can  be  carried  on  with  **  honest  money/'  and,  until  our  oppo- 
nents draw  up  a  budget  showing  how  the  deficit  is  to  be  met  when  America  ceases 
to  buy  silver,  their  ideas  are  not  worthy  of  consideration. 

We  are  now  paying  the  penalty  of  our  callous  neglect  of  our  poorer  brethren.  We 
have  seen  rice  steadDy  rise  as  the  rupee  I'ell  in  value,  till  it  is  now  in  a  good  season 
quite  100  per  cent  over  what  was  its  ordinary  price  20  years  ago.  In  tne  cheaper 
classes  of  food  used  by  the  very  poorest  classes  we  have  seen  rates  go  up  f^m  8 
annas  to  10  annas  per  maund  to  Rs.  2,  and  all  this  without  any  equivalent  increase 
in  wages.  Tea  gardens  and  mills  may  think  they  have  grown  fat  upon  it,  and 
their  proprietors  may  have  chuckled  over  the  reduction  m  wages  which  the  de- 
preciated rupee  gave  them  without  a  strike,  indee<i,  without  the  unfortunate  suf- 
ferers knowing  the  cause,  but  the  deficit  has  grown  too  big  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
poor,  so  at  length  our  Government  tardily  mnts  that  it  has  now  awakened  t-o  the 
necessity  of  doing  something. 

The  fight  in  which  we  have  engaged  has  had  for  its  oblect  the  giving  to  this 
country  a  currency  basis  the  same  as  is  enjoyed  by  other  civilised  nations.  We  ad- 
vocated a  money  that  we  could  either  give  to  or  receive  back  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We  demanded  **  honest  money/'  and  **  honest  money  "  we  shall  get,  in  spite 
of  all  opposition.  In  furtherance  of  this  I  have  much  pleasure  in  proposing  l^e 
second  resolution,  vis: 

**  That  this  meeting  views  with  alarm  the  condition  into  which  the  currency  of 
this  country  is  drifting  in  relation  to  gold,  and  the  crisis  which  appears  to  be 
approaching,  and  it  desires  to  place  on  record  its  opinion  that  the  Government  of 
India  shall  take  steps  as  they  may  think  expedient  in  the  general  interests  of  the 
country  to  arrest  further  depreciation,  ]>ending  the  result  of  tiie  deliberations  of 
the  conference  about  to  sit  in  Europe." 

Baboo  Jodoo  LaU  MuUick  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  this  resolution.  He 
had  heard  with  great  concern  what  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  president,  and  did  not 
think  it  would  be  well  for  either  the  Europeans  or  the  natives  of  this  country  to 
stand  quiet  when  there  was  such  imminent  danger  staring  them  in  the  £sce.  He 
would  just  say  a  few  words  ftom  a  native  standpoint.  [Hear,  hear.]  As  to  ^e  other 
side,  they  were  well  represented  by  those  who  were  members  of  the  Currency  Asso- 
ciation. As  far  as  he  could  see,  the  real  ground  of  opposition  among  the  merchants 
was  this :  There  was  a  great  question  of  self-interest  underlying  tne  whole  thing. 
It  had  been  said  that  the  natives  of  this  country  were  supremely  indifferent  about 
this  question,  but  the  speaker  emphatically  denied  this.  The  thinking  part  of  the 
native  community  had  for  some  tune  given  this  matter  their  serious  consideration. 
These  saw  clearly  and  were  well  aware,  if  there  was  a  large  deficit  which  had  to  be 
met,  the  bulk  of  it  would  be  met  by  the  people  of  this  country.  There  was  a  very 
large  proportion  of  his  fellow-countrymen  who  were  dumb  and  voiceless,  but  would 
they  continue  so  when  they  came  to  pay  more  to  meet  this  deficit?  The  Europeans 
who  came  to  this  country  were  strong  enough  to  resist  any  undue  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  tax  them  msproportionately.  It  was  true  that  they  tole- 
rated the  present  income  tax,  but  this  was  because  the  question  of  the  frontier  defence 
had  reconciled  them  to  it.  Of  course,  the  government  of  India,  as  far  as  he  could 
understand,  were  very  anxious  to  come  to  some  correct  solution  of  the  problem,  but 
there  was  some  difficulty  in  their  way.  The  government  of  this  country  were 
unable  to  get  symputhy  from  the  Government  at  home,  and  for  obvious  reasons. 
That  being  the  case,  the  natives  of  this  country  should,  in  the  speaker's  humble 
opinion,  in  every  possible  way  support  this  association,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
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speedy  adjustment  of  the  curroncy  qnestion.  [Applaase.]  He  thought  it  wa« 
iucnmbeut  upon  every  section  of  the  native  community  to  be  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation and  to  force  the  govemmeuty  both  here  and  in  JBugland,  to  oome  to  an  early 
adjustment  of  this  vex«^d  question. 

A  WELCOME  TO  CRITICISM. 

Mr.  W.  J.  M.  McCaw  said: 

Gentlemen,  the  resolution  which  falls  to  my  lot  to  propose  is  ft  rery  pleasing  one; 
it  is  "that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mackay  for  presiding  oti  this 
occasion.''  I  feel  assured  that  this  will  commend  itself  at  once  to  the  approbation 
of  the  meeting  without  any  words  of  mine  of  a  laudatory  nature;  but  my  personal 
feelings  will  not  permit  me  to  put  the  resolution  forward  without  an  expression  of 
the  deep  sense  of  gratitude  which,  I  think,  we  all  owe  to  our  Mend.  Mr.  Mackay, 
for  the  unwearied  application,  the  exhaustive  research,  and  the  valuable  gift  of  his 
by  no  means  free  time,  which  he  has  conferred  during  the  past  two  or  three  months, 
for  the  ftirtherance  of  the  object  which  we  all  have  so  much  at  heart.  I  am  only 
stating  what  is  very  generally  recognised  when  I  say  that  it  Ib  probable  that  this 
currency  question,  which  has  for  so  long  past  slumbered  in  its  quiescent  stage  of 
academic  discussion,  would  in  all  likelihood  have  continued  to  do  so  had  it  not  oeen 
taken  in  hand  by  such  an  active-minded  and  energetic  man  as  Mr.  Maekay ;  and, 
should  the  outcome  of  the  present  agitation  be  the  stirring  up  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment and  the  government  of  India  to  an  attentive  and  reasonable  consideration  of 
the  disabilities  under  which  the  country  is  labouring,  our  thanks  will  be  due  in  the 
main  to  our  worthy  president  for  having  brought  this  about. 

I  nee  1  only  point,  gentlemen,  to  his  speech  at  the  inauguration  meeting  of  this 
association  at  Simla,  to  his  still  more  detailed  and  elaborate  discussion  of  all  the 
varied  elements  in  this  very  complex  problem  in  his  address  delivered  in  this  hall 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  to  the  multiplicity  of  correspondence  which  has  api>eared 
above  his  signature  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press  ever  since  that  meeting  was 
held,  to  bring  at  once  prominently  before  you  the  laborious  task  which  he  has  un- 
dertaken, and  the  unflinching  manner  in  which  he  has  carried  it  to  its  present  sat- 
isfactory stage. 

It  was  with  feelinjrs  of  regret,  which  I  am  sure  yon  will  all  share,  that  I  was  made 
aware  a  day  or  two  ago,  that  excessive  work  had  told  upon  his  physical  stretgth, 
and  that  he  is  obliged  to  take  a  short  period  of  rest  from  nis  arduous  duties.  I  can 
only  express  a  sincere  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  return  to  us  ero  long  with  his 
loins  well  girded  to  aid  us  with  his  counsel  and  advice  and  to  again  take  the  lead 
in  this  movement,  which  only  requires  proper  direction  and  watchlnl  care,  to  make 
it  appeal  to  the  whole  of  the  educated  population  of  India,  in  such  a  forcible  man- 
ner as  to  make  the  demand  for  an  alteration  in  the  currency  laws  of  this  country  so 
irresistible  that  no  Government  can  withstand  it.  Since  onr  last  meeting  here  our 
association  and  its  object  have  been  subjected  to  some  very  severe  criticism  in  the 
columns  of  the  leading  London  journals. 

Now  I  welcome  this  criticism  most  warmly.  Some  of  the  opponents  of  this  asso- 
ciation (thouj^h  why  the  majority  of  them  style  themselves  opponents  I  have  never 
yet,  from  their  talk  or  writings,  been  able  to  discover)  express  themselves  jubilantly 
over  the  recent  article  in  the  London  **  Economist.  '*  I  must  say  that  I  myself  was 
rather  pleased  than  otherwise  after  having  read  that  article,  for  it  was  to  be  expect- 
ed that  the  ^'Economist''  would  take  up  a  strong  antagonistic  position  with  regard 
to  the  proposed  settlement  of  this  question,  and,  if  the  arguments  put  forward  by 
that  paper  are  the  most  powerful  that  can  be  used,  I  think  there  is  a  great  hope  for 
us  yet. 

The  main  object  of  this  association  is  to  call  attention  first  of  all  to  the  gtave  na- 
ture of  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  and,  secondly,  to  try  to  devise  some  means 
by  which  the  situation  will  be  improved,  and  which  will  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
evUs  which  we  have  all  so  much  cause  to  dread.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the  fullest 
and  freest  discussion  and  ventilation,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  welcome  the  in- 
terest which  is  being  taken  by  the  well-recognized  and  widely-read  organs  of  public 
opinion  at  home  on  this  subject.  I  have  confidence  in  the  strength  of  our  case,  and 
the  more  clearly  it  is  understood  the  more  certain  will  we  be  of  getting  justice  done. 
What  the  exact  nature  of  the  best  remedy  for  the  present  disease  mny  be  is  quite  a 
matter  for  open  discussion^  we  grant  this  freely  in  our  memorial  to  Parliament;  but 
that  some  remedy  is  reqnireil  admits  of  no  doubt,  and  the  remedy  which  we  have 
put  forward  has  yet  to  be  proved  to  be  unworkable,  and  has  yet  to  be  supplanted  by 
a  better.  I  have  great  pleasure,  gentlemen,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Mackay.    (Cheers. ) 

Mr.  David  Lyall,  C.  S.  I.,  said  he  had  iruch  pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks  which  had  been  proposed  by  Mr.  McCaw.  In  fact,  it  was  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Mackay  for  presiding  that  eveuii^r.  but  in  reality  Mr.  Lyall  thought  that  all 
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agreed  it  was  a  vote  of  thanks  for  all  the  tronble  Mr.  Mackay  had  taken,  and  for  all 
he  bad  done  for  thiH  aaeocintion.  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.     (Cheers.)    He 
thought  they  were  all  bound  to  show  their  sense  of  gratitude  for  favors  to  come  and 
for  what  they  all  hoped  he  would  do  in  the  future  for  them. 
Mr.  Mackay  said: 

Gentlemen,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  vote  of  thanks.  In  acknowl- 
edging it  I  would  Just  like  to  say  that,  if  any  of  those  persons  who  think  that  our 
Setition  was  too  strongly  worded,  and  who  refused  in  consequence  to  sign  it,  will 
raw  up  a  milder  document  to  suit  their  views,  so  lone  as  it  urges  upon  the  powers 
that  be  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  a  stable  standard  for  our  currency,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  place  my  services  at  their  disposal,  and  will  undertake  to  help  them. 
I  think  i  can  safely  offer  them  the  benefit  of  our  widespread  organization,  and  I 
think  I  may  also  promise  that  they  will  receive  not  only  your  support,  but  the  sup- 
port of  the  Indian  Currency  Association  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India. 

In  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks  which  you  have  been  good  enongh  to  accord 
to  me,  I,  on  my  part,  would  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
central  committee  in  Calcutta  and  the  chairmen  and  members  of  all  the  branch  com- 
mittees for  the  great  amount  of  trouble  they  have  taken  to  ensure  the  success  of 
this  movement  My  thanks  are  also  due  to  all  the  eleven  thousand  members  of 
the  association.  Everyone  has  worked  with  a  will  in  the  common  cause,  and  no  one 
has  grudged  either  time  or  trouble.  When  we  secure  a  stable  standard  of  value  for 
India  we  shall  have  our  reward. 

This  closed  the  proceedings. 

Be^^ort  of  the  oentrdl  commute,  dated  Caloutta^  £6ih  Auguii,  lS9$m 

CBNTRAL  COMMITTEB. 

Honourable  Sir  Comer  Petheram,  Et.,  Q.o. 
Honourable  Sir  GrifiQths  Evans,  k.c.i.e. 
Honourable  J.  T.  Woodroffe,  barrister-at  law. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Anderson,  of  Messrs.  Anderson,  Wright  &,  Co, 
Mr.  W.  J.  M.  McCaw,  of  Messrs.  Kettlowell,  Bullen  &  Co. 
Honourable  Mr.  Wallis,  of  Messrs.  Manton  &  Co. 
Mr.  D.  J.  Zemin,  of  Lewis  Stewart  <fc  Co. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Marshall,  agent,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  ChiiUk 
Mr.  J.  H.  Apjohn,  m.a.,  vice-chairman,  port  commissioners. 
Maharaja  Sir  Jotendra  Mohun  Tagore,  Bahadoor,  K.c.s.l. 
Maharaja  Sir  Narendra  Khrishna  Bahadoor,  k.c.i.e. 
Honourable  J.  Lambert,  c.i.E.,  commissioner  of  police. 
Mr.  A.  G.  Apcar,  of  Messrs.  Apcar  &  Co. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Orr,  solicitor. 
Mr.  W.  K.  Eddis,  solicitor. 

Mr.  8.  Finney,  manager.  Eastern  Bengal  State  Railway. 
Mr.  C.  Deas,  of  Messrs.  Bum  &,  Co. 
Honourable  Syed  Ameer  Hossein,  c.i.B. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Anderson,  of  Messrs.  Macknight,  Anderson  A  Co» 
Honourable  Kolly  Nath  Mitter,  solicitor. 
Baboo  Jodoo  Lall  Mullick. 
Baboo  Romanath  Ghose. 
Nawab  Abdool  Luteef  Khan  Bahadoor,  O.I.B. 
Prince  Mahommed  Bukhtyar  Shah. 
Dr.  Trailokya  Nath  Mitter,  pleader,  high  court. 
Mr.  G.  Irving,  of  Messrs.  T.  E.  Thompson  &  Co. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Ritchie,  chairman,  corporation  of  Calcutta. 
Prince  Jahan  Kader  Mirza. 

Mr.  S.  P.  V.  Luke,  c.i.e.,  director  of  construction,  telegraph  department. 
Mr.  S.  Keith  Douglas,  of  Messrs.  Carlisles,  Nephews  <&  Co. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Spink,  of  Messrs.  Thacker,  Spink  &  Co. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Womack,  of  Messrs.  Harman  <fc  Co. 
Honourable  Dr.  Mahendra  Lall  Sircar,  c.l.B. 
Kumar  Benoya  Krishna  Bahadoor. 
Baboo  Shewbux  Bugla,  merchant. 

Mr.  Reginald  Murray,  agent,  Chartered  Mercantile  Bank  of  India,  London,  and 
China. 
Mr.  R.  D.  Mehta,  of  Messrs.  D.  B.  Mehta  &  Co. 
Baboo  Sotanatb^Roy,  solicitor. 
His  highness  tlie  Maharajah  of  Bettiah,  K.C.I.B. 
Honourable  Prince  Furrokh  Shah. 
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Rflgah  Sir  Sonrindra  Mobun  Tagore,  Bahadoor,  k.c.i.k. 

Nawab  Mir  Mabommed  Ali. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Tawney,  c.i.e.,  director  of  public  inBtruction. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Slater,  b.a.,  g.k.,  principal,  Civil  Engineering  College,  Seebpore. 

Mr.  O.  Scbmidt,  ot  Messrs.  Emstbansen  {k  Co. 

Mr.  Gleo.  Lyell,  of  Messrs.  Macueill  &  Co. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Ferry,  of  Messrs.  Ullman,  Hirsobbom  &,  Co. 

Mr.  F.  Matbewson,  superintendent  of  P.  <&  O.  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Ross,  of  Messrs.  Emstbausen  dc  Co. 

Mr.  K.  Euler,  of  Messrs.  F.  W.  Heilgers  &  Co. 

Brancbes  of  tbe  association  bave  now  been  formed  at  tbe  following  placet: 

Agra.  Darjeeling.  Kurracbee.  Nowgong. 

Aiigarb.  Debra  Dun.  Kasanli.  Ootacamnnd. 

Allababad.  Dbarwar.  Kobat.  Pegu. 

Amritsar.  Dibrugarb.  Kolar  (Mysore).  Pesbawai. 

Amrooti.  Dinapore.  Labore.  Poena. 

Amgoori.  DumDum.  Lucknow.  Rajabmundiy. 

Bangalore.  Dung^agali.  Madras.  Rangoon. 

Bankipoie.  Gbazipur.  Mandalay.  Rawal  Pindi. 

Bara.  Gonda  (Ondb).  Meemt.  Secunderabad. 

Bareilly.  Goruckpore.  Mirzapore.  Sbillong. 

Benares.  Gurdaspore.  Monlmein.  Sibsagor. 

Bombay.  Gya.  Moulvie  Bazar.  Simla. 

Calicut.  Hosbungabad.  Mozufferpore.  Tellicberry. 

Cawnpore.  Hoebiarpoie.  Muiree.  Triobinopoly. 

Cbittagong«  Hydrabad.  Mussoorie.  Trftvanoore. 

Cocbin.  Jbansi.  Nairn  Tal. 

Dacca.  Jubbnlpore.  Nagpore. 

Dalbousie.  JnlpaigorL  Negapatanu 

Numerous  public  meetings  bave  been  beld  tbrougbout  the  country,  and  the  peti- 
tion to  tbe  House  of  Commons,  praying  tbat  tbe  Government  of  India  may  be  em- 
powered to  take  sucb  measures  as  may  seem  to  it  fit  to  adopt  ^old  instead  of  silver 
as  tbe  standard  for  tbe  currency  of  tbis  country  bas  been  signed  bv  upwards  of 
11,778  persons,  of  wbom  5,289  are  Europeans  and  6,489  are  natives.  The  signatures 
embrace  all  sections  of  tbe  community,  all  races,  all  creeds,  the  following  being  a 
xough  analysis  of  tbe  signatures: 

Native  princes,  noblemen,  and  gentlemen 56 

Government  servants 3,523 

Zemindars 163 

Planters 216 

Merchants 861 

Bankers 406 

Brokers 145 

Tradesmen 1,268 

Solicitors .*..  33 

Pleaders 127 

Vakils 126 

Barristers 97 

Bank  agents 88 

Medicalmen 218 

Enffineers 119 

Railway  managers 12 

Railway  employees 441 

Officers  of  tbe  army 883 

Manufacturers 32 

Employees  of  manufacturers 252 

Shipowners 5 

Employees  of  shipowners 208 

Employees  of  merchants 338 

Employees  of  tradesmen 198 

Others 3,129 

Total 11,778 

The  committee  have  already  forwarded  the  petition  along  with  a  large  number  of 
signatures  to  England,  so  that  it  may  be  ready  for  presentation  to  Parliament  as 
soon  as  the  House  of  Commons  reassembles.  Additional  sigufttures  reoeived  after 
despatch  of  tbe  petition  will  be  sent  forward  separately. 
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The  oommittAe  also  propose  to  send  a  copy  of  the  petition,  with  a  copy  of  this 
report  and  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  general  meeting  to  be  held  on  25tii 
Angost,  1892,  to  each  member  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  to  the  chambers  of 
commerce  in  Britain. 

They  also  propose  to  send  thirty  copies  of  the  petition  to  the  government  of  India, 
with  a  respectful  request  that  a  number  of  copies  may  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of 
state  for  India,  together  with  a  number  of  copies  of  this  report  and  copies  of  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  general  meeting  to  be  held  on  25th  August,  1892. 

The  committee  also  propose  to  supply  to  the  various  branches  of  the  association 
as  many  copies  as  may  be  required  of  the  following  papers: 

Copies  of  this  report. 

Copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  general  meeting  of  the  association  to  be  held  on 
25th  August,  1892. 

The  work  of  the  association  in  Calcutta  will  now  be  carried  on  by  a  small  sub- 
committee of  the  general  central  committee^  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Ross,  of  Messrs.  Ems- 
thansen  <&  Co.,  No.  7,  Loudon  street,  has  kindly  consented  to  become  honorary 
secretary,  and  to  him  all  communications  should,  in  future,  be  addressed. 

Jab.  L.  Mackat. 

Fr$8ide»L 


No.  17. 


The  €foi9emmewt  of  India  to  ike  Secretary  of  State  for  India^  Simla,  UHk 

October,  1892,  No.  284. 

Mt  Lord:  In  continuation  of  oar  despatch,  No.  261  (confidential), 
dated  the  28th  September,  1892,  we  have  the  honour  to  forward  copy  of 
a  letter  from  the  chief  commissioner,  Burma,  No.  509/1  M.  27,  dated 
the  24th  September,  1892,  representing  the  hardship  caused  to  officers 
in  Burma  by  the  fall  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee,  and  suggest- 
ing the  introduction  of  regulations  permitting  European  officers  to 
remit  a  certain  fixed  portion  of  thdr  pay  to  Europe  at  par,  and  to  draw 
their  furlough  allowances  at  a  fixed  rate  of  exchange  considerably 
above  the  present  market  rate. 
We  have^  etc^ 

Lansdownb. 

Roberts. 

p.  p.  hutohins. 

D.  Babboub. 

A.  E.  Miller. 

H.  Bbagkenbubt. 

0.  H.  T.  Obosxhwaitb. 


[BnelMiire  in  No.  17.] 

From  C.  G.  Bafn^  esq,,  9ecreU$ry  to  the  chief  oammieaionef  ^  Burma,  to  the  aeeretary  to 
the  government  of  India,  finance  and  commerce  department,  No.  609/1,  M.  fS7,  dated 
24th  September,  1892. 

I  am  directed  to  address  the  government  of  India  on  the  sabjeot  of  the  memorials 
which  are  now  being  submitted  by  government  officers  in  Burma,  praying  for  some 
alleviation  of  the  hardships  suffered  by  them  in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  exchange. 

2.  It  is  unnecessary  for  the  chief  commissioner  to  enlarge  on  the  hardships  which 
Government  servants  in  Burma,  as  elsewhere,  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  fall  in 
exchange.  These  hardships  are  peculiarly  severe  in  Burma,  because,  as  is  well 
known^  the  cost  of  living  is  much  higher  for  Europeans  in  this  province  than  in 
India.  This  fact  has  been  recognised  in  the  case  of  public  works,  forest,  and  sur- 
vey officers  by  the  grant  of  local  allowances,  but  in  tlie  case  of  officers  of  the  com- 
mission, police,  and  other  local  services,  no  local  allowances  are  granted,  except  to 
officers  serving  in  a  few  especially  expensive  localities. 
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3.  The  officiating  chief  commissioner  thinks  it  necessary  to  represent  to  the  goy- 
cmment  of  India  that  the  great  diminution  in  their  incomes  which  government  offl* 
cers  now  suffer  must  tend  to  have  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  efficiency  of  men  already 
in  government  employ,  and  may  in  all  probability  lead  to  the  recruitment  hereafter 
of  a  stamp  of  men  inferior  in  general  efficiency  to  those  now  filling  public  offices  in 
Burma.  Efficient  service  is  not  likely  to  be  rendered  by  men  who  are  discontented 
with  their  position,  and  who  are  involved  in  debt,  or  are  struggling  to  keep  clear  of 
debt.  There  is  also  a  danger  that  future  recruits  for  government  service  will  not 
be  men  of  the  same  stamp  as  the  present  officers,  most  of  whom  entered  government 
service  before  there  was  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  value  of  the  rupee  would 
fall  to  its  present  level.  In  view  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  Burma,  it  is  perhaps 
even  more  necessary  that  a  high  level  of  efficiency  should  be  maintained  in  the  Euro- 
pean services  than  it  is  in  other  provinces.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  was 
added  to  British  India  less  than  seven  years  ago,  and  the  province  has  passed 
through  a  stage  of  disorder  and  disaffection  which  it  has  taxed  the  energies  of  the 
administration  severely  to  repress;  constant  watchfulness  is  necessary  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  this  state  of  things,  and  consequently  for  man^  years  to  come  Euro- 
peans must  form  the  backbone  of  the  administration,  and  it  is  of  vital  importance 
that  a  high  standard  of  probity  and  efficiency  should  be  maintained  among  them. 
It  appears  to  Mr.  Fryer  to  be  doubtfiQ  whether  the  desired  standard  will  l^  main- 
tained, unless  the  position  of  officers  is  improved.  Salaries  were  fixed  for  the  most 
part  at  a  time  when  the  rupee  was  worth  almrst  two  shillings,  and  were  certainly 
not  fixed  at  too  hi^h  a  rate  when  account  is  taken  of  the  uunealthiness  of,  and  the 
expense  of  living  in,  Burma.  The  sterling  value  of  the  rupee  having  fallen  nearly 
50  per  cent,  salaries  which  when  fixed  were  no  more  than  sufficient  are  quite  insuf- 
ficient for  Europeans  of  the  class  who  have  hitherto  entered  the  commission,  police, 
forest  department,  and  other  local  services.  It  follows  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
secure  men  of  this  class  in  future,  unless  salaries  are  raised,  or  unless  some  other 
remedy  is  applied.  The  hardships  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  the  exchange  have  hith- 
erto been  in  some  degree  mitigated  by  the  exceptionally  rapid  promotion  enjoyed  by 
all  the  principal  departments  of  the  public  service  except  the  public  works  depart- 
ment. The  rate  of  promotion  is,  however,  not  now  so  rapid  as  it  was,  and  promo- 
tion will  tend  to  become  slower  every  year,  as  the  senior  officers  of  the  different  setrv- 
ices  are,  many  of  them,  comparatively  young  men. 

4.  In  conclusion,  I  am  to  say  that,  in  the  officiating  chief  commissioner's  opinion, 
the  most  suitable  remedy  for  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  the  introduction  of  regu- 
lations permitting  officers  of  European  services  to  remit  a  certain  fixed  portion  oi 
their  pay  to  Europe  at  par,  and  allowing  them  to  draw  their  furlough  allowances  at 
a  fixea  rate  of  excnange  considerably  above  the  present  market  rate. 


No.  18. 


The  government  of  India  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India^  Simlaj  UMh 

October^  1892^  M.  286. 

My  Lord  :  We  have  the  honour,  in  continuation  of  the  papers  already 
transmitted  to  your  lordship  on  the  subject  of  the  Indian  currency,  to 
forward  herewith  copy  of  a  memorial  from  the  Darjeeling  and  Terai 
Tea  Planters'  Association,  praying  that  no  change  maybe  made  in  the 
existing  currency  system  until  an  international  agreement  can  be  en- 
tered into  by  all  the  countries  which  have  a  silver  standard. 

2.  We  also  enclose  copy  of  a  letter  which  has  been  sent  to  the  asso- 
ciation, dealing  with  the  main  argument  on  which  the  memorial  is 
based. 

We  have,  &c., 

Lansdownb. 
Egberts. 

P.  P.  HUTCHINfiL 

D.  Barboub. 
A.  E.  Miller. 
H.  Bracken  BURT. 
C.  H.  T.  Cbosthwaitb. 
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[Bnolosiires  in  No.  It  ] 

No.1, 

Memorial  of  the  Darjeeling  and  Terai  Planter^  Association  to  the  viceroy  upon  the  eur^ 

renojf  question. 

Sboweth  that  yonr  memorialists  are  an  association  representative  not  only  of  the 
European  and  Indian  capital  which  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  so  largely  in- 
vested in  the  development  of  the  staple  industry,  viz,  the  tea  indnstry,  carried  on 
in  the  hill  districts  of  Darjeeling  and  Knrseong  and  in  the  district  of  the  Terai,  but 
also  of  the  im|)ortant  residence  community  of  skilled  Europeans  who  for  a  like  period 
have  been  similarly  engaged.  To  that  capital  and  to  the  efforts  of  that  oommun  i  ty  is 
almost  entirely  attributable  the  degrees  of  prosperity  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  dis- 
tricts named.  Yonr  memorialists  have  read  witn  concern  the  petition  of  the  Indian 
currency  addressed  to  the  honorable  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  that  the  govern- 
ment of  India  may  be  fully  empowered  to  take  such  immediate  measures  as  to  it  may 
seem  fit  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  evils  attending  on  the  present  condition  of  the 
Indian  currency  system;  for  instance,  by  the  prohibition  of  the  free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver and  by  the  adoption  of  gold  as  the  monetary  standard  of  value. 

Your  memorialists  submit  that  if  that  prayer  be  granted  and  aeted  upon  there  is 
every  probability  that  the  Indian  tea  industry  will  collapse.  In  clause  (20)  of  the 
petition  above  referred  to  it  is  stated  that,  under  the  present  conditions  of  the 
currency  system,  ** the  exporter  is  no  gainer,  for  each  fall  in  exchange  is  followed 
by  an  equivalent  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  the  commodities  he  exports/'  Your 
memorialists  submit  that  this  statement,  besides  being  an  insufficient  representation 
of  the  facts,  is  one  which  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  verify.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fact  well  within  the  experience  of  yonr  memorialists  that  the 
fall  in  gold  prices  at  home,  which  has  been  going  on  steadily  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  is  attributable  to  overproduction  of  tea.  That  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fluctuations  of  exchange  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  within  recent  years,  whenever 
the  gold  value  of  the  silver  rupee  has  risen  in  England,  that  rise  has  not  been 
followed  by  an  equivalent  rise  in  gold  prices.  In  clause  (22)  of  the  same  petition  it 
is  stated  that  "the  investment  of  English  capital  in  the  development  of  the  material 
resources  of  the  Empire  is  discouraged,  for,  both  as  regards  the  remittance  of 
interest  and  the  final  transfer  of  invested  profits  and  economies,  the  continuous  fall 
in  exchange  imparts  to  the  investment  of  capital  in  this  country  a  speculative 
character  and  a  risk  which  the  capitalist  is  unwilling  to  face.''  Yonr  memorialists 
submit  that,  apart  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  capitalists  engaged  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Indian  tea  industry  are  resident  in  India,  thus  eliminating  to  a  great 
extent  the  question  of  remitting  interest  home,  and  also  apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
idea  of  finality  is  a  very  indeterminate  one  to  attach  to  the  operations  of  the  English 
capitalist,  which  are  continuous  operations,  and  therefore  postulate  the  return  to 
India,  nnder  advantageous  conditions  of  exchange  and  in  the  shape  of  further 
capital^  of  the  interest  previously  remitted  home,  it  is  within  the  experience  of  your 
memorialists  that  whatever  difficulties  they  meet  with  in  procuring  financial 
assistance  from  capitalists  resident  in  England  are  also,  like  the  fall  in  gold  prices 
at  home,  attributaole  to  overproduction  of  tea^  and  not  to  any  deterrent  effects  pro- 
duced upon  English  capitalists  by  the  fluctuations  in  exchange. 

Those  countries  which  still  retain  silver  as  their  monetary  standard  of  value  have 
hitherto  entered  into  no  international  agreement  under  which  they  shall  all  com- 
bine (1)  to  check  the  present  continuous  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  or  (2)  to  impart 
a  character  of  stability  to  any  rate  of  exchange  upon  which  they  may  fix  for  the 
rupee  or  dollar,  or  (3)  to  adopt  gold  as  the  common  monetary  standard  of  value. 
China  is  a  country  with  a  silver  standard,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  price  of  her 
silver  tael  is  regulated  by  the  same  conditions  that  govern  the  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  India's  silver  rupee.  She  is  also  a  tea-producing  country,  and  thus  enters 
into  competition  with  the  community  who  are  engaged  in  developing  the  tea  indus- 
try of  this  country.  In  days  gone  by  China  exported  as  much  as  170,000,000  of 
pounds  of  tea  to  the  London  market.  Since  then,  however,  the  superior  quality  of 
the  tea  exported  to  the  same  market  from  India  has  precluded  China  from  exporting 
more  than  50,000,000  lbs.,  and  thus  the  ascendancy  in  this  respect  once  belonging  to 
China  has  been  transferred  to,  and  now  rests  with,  India.  Your  memorialists  sub- 
mit that  any  interference,  such  as  that  prayed  for  in  the  petition  of  the  Indian  Cur- 
rency Association,  with  the  natural  course  of  exchange  between  India  and  the  coun- 
try where  both  she  and  China  find  a  market  for  their  teas,  would  inevitablv  cause 
the  price  of  the  India  rupee  either  to  be  stationary  or  to  rise  gradually  or  suddenly, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  price  of  the  Chinese  tael  would  be  falling;  and  your  me- 
morialists are  therefore  apprehensive  not  only  lest  China  should,  in  consequence  of 
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that  interference,  regain  the  ascendency  which  has  been  wrested  from  her,  bnt  eyen 
lest  the  tea  industry  of  India  shoold  be  entirely  and  irretrievably  rained. 

Your  memoralists  therefore  pray  that,  until  such  time  as  an  international  agree- 
ment is  entered  into  by  all  countries  having  a  silver  standani,  the  government  of 
India,  even  if  empowered  by  Her  Majesty's  (Jovemment  in  the  way  prayed  for  in 
the  petition  of  the  Indian  Cfnrrency  Association,  will  stay  its  hand,  and  not  int^- 
fere  with  the  present  condition  of  the  currency  system ;  for  nuder  it  those  engaged 
in  the  Indian  tea  industry  ei\Joy  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity,  and  this  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  they  endeavour  to  share  with  Si  with  whom  they  are  connected, 
thus  makiuff  the  surrounding  regions  what  they  are,  a  hap^y  district  for  the  na- 
tives, with  Dusy  factories  and  an  enormous  population  of  indnstrions  contented 
coolies,  a  prospect  which  will  immediately  vanish  should  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
above  alluded  to  be  granted,  and  your  Excellency's  Government  act  upon  the  powers 
conferred  on  it. 


No.  2. 


T%e  secretary  to  Ike  fjovernmmi  of  India  to  B,  J,  Harrison,  esq,,  honorary  seereiary, 
Darjiling  Planters^  Association,  Simla,  IBih  Octohm;  189t. 

Sir:  I  am  directed  by  the  governor-general  in  council  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  letter.  No.  279,  dated  23th  September,  1892,  forwarding  a  memorial  to  his  ex- 
cellency the  viceroy  in  council,  from  the  Darjiling  Planters'  Association,  on  the 
subject  of  tiie  Indian  currency  question. 

The  government  of  India  understand  that  the  memorialists  object,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Indian  tea  industry,  to  any  change  in  the  Indian  standard  of  value 
whereby  the  rupee  would  be  given  a  fixed  value  in  relation  to  gold,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  silver  standard  of  China  might  continne  to  depreciate  relatively  to 
gold  and  to  the  Indian  rupee  under  the  new  conditions  of  things. 

2.  The  prosperity  of  the  tea  industry  in  India  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  concern 
to  the  government  of  India,  and  the  arguments  contained  in  the  memorial  h-we  been 
carefully  considered.  The  governor>general  in  council  will  not  offer  any  opinion 
at  the  present  time  on  the  expediency  of  attempting  to  introdnce  a  gold  standard 
into  Inaia :  the  question  has  often  been  discussed,  and  the  arguments  pro  and  con 
are  doubtless  familiar  to  the  memorialists.  There  is  one  matter  contained  in  the 
memorial,  however,  which  appears  to  the  government  of  India  to  require  carefhl 
exaroiuation. 

The  memorialists  apprehend  that,  if  the  value  of  the  rupee  were  fixed  with  ref- 
erence to  gold,  while  the  gold  value  of  the  Chinese  tael  continued  to  fall,  China 
would  obtain  such  an  advantage  over  India  in  the  production  of  tea  that  she  would 
regain  the  ascendancy  which  sue  has  lost,  and  that  the  tea  industry  of  India  might 
be  entirely  and  irretrievably  ii^nred.  In  other  words,  the  memorialists  contend 
that,  if  two  countries  compete  in  the  production  of  the  same  article,  the  country 
of  which  the  standard  of  value  is  depreciating  relatively  to  the  standard  of  the 
other  country  must  prove  successful  in  the  competition. 

It  is  this  proposition  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  government  of  India,  requires 
examination. 

3.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  memorialists  that  international  trade  is  re^^- 
lated  by,  and  dependent  upon,  the  comparative  cost  of  production  of  commodities. 
India,  for  example,  ffrows  tea  and  expoi-ts  it  to  England  in  exchange  for  (say)  cotton 
goods,  because  it  is  found  that,  by  devoting  a  certain  amount  of  labour  and  capital 
to  the  production  of  tea  and  exchanging  that  tea  for  cotton  goods,  a  larger  quantity 
of  cotton  goods  is  obtained  than  could  he  secured  by  devoting  the  same  amount  of 
labour  and  capital  to  the  direct  production  of  cotton  goods  in  India. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  real  cost,  or  amount  of  labour  and  capital,  required  to  pro- 
duce tea,  piece  goods,  and  all  other  commodities,  must  remain  precisely  the  same 
whatever  the  standard  of  value  may  be,  and  a  change  of  standard  cannot  pos- 
sibly, therefore,  have  any  effect  on  the  fundamental  conditions  which  regulate  inter- 
national trade.  Accordingly,  if  a  change  in  the  value  of  the  monetary  standard 
injuriously,  or  beneficially,  affects  the  production  of  any  commodity,  it  must  do  ao 
by  impeding  or  facilitating  (as  the  case  may  be)  the  operations  of  production  and 
trade,  rather  than  by  modifying  the  esseiilial  conditions  on  which  production  and 
trade  depend.  It  is  then  the  case  that  the  depreciation  of  the  standard  of  value  nec- 
essarily stimulates  the  production  of  articles  of  export;  if  so,  is  such  stimulus  per- 
manent, and  is  it  attended  with  any  drawback  f 

4.  A  mere  alteration  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  leading  to  an  altera- 
tion in  the  exchange  between  two  countries,  confers  no  advantage  on  the  one  country 
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BTer  the  other,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  exchange  of  commodities  for  commodities. 
For  example,  if  a  certain  number  of  pounds  of  tea  sell  for  Rs.  100,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  varas  of  calico  sell  for  10/.,  and  if  Rs.  100  are  worth  101.,  India  will  receive  Rs. 
100  for  her  tea  and  pay  101,  or  Rs.  100  for  her  piece-coods.  Assuming  that  the  rela- 
tive value  of  gold  and  silver  alters,  so  that  it  takes  Rs.  120  to  equal  10/.  in  value,  In- 
dia will,  other  conditions  remaining  the  same,  receive  Rs.  20  more  for  her  tea  than  she 
did  before,  but  she  will  have  to  pay  Rs.  20  more  for  her  piece  goods,  and  consequently 
the  country,  <u  a  wholef  in  that  exchange  of  commodities  for  commodities  which  con- 
stitutes international  trade,  neither  gains  nor  loses  by  a  fall  in  the  gold  value  of 
silver. 

Since  the  country,  as  a  wkoU,  neither  gains  nor  loses  in  the  international  trade  bv 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  it  follows  that,  if  the  tea  industry  gains  by  the  fall, 
such  gain  must  be  made  at  the  exjiense  of  other  members  of  the  community ;  in  other 
words,  for  every  additional  rupee  which  the  producer  of  tea  receives,  owing  to  the 
fall  in  exchange,  on  account  of  tea  exported,  some  other  person  in  India  has  to  pay  a 
rapee  more  as  the  price  of  articles  imported. 

5.  It  may  now  be  considered  what  is  the  nature  of  the  gain  made,  at  the  expense 
of  other  members  of  the  community,  by  the  producer  of  goods  for  export,  when 
silver  falls  relatively  to  gold,  whether  this  gain  is  permanent  or  not,  and  whether  it 
is  attended  with  corresponding  drawbacks.  The  ^ain  (if  any)  made  by  the  pro- 
ducers of  tea  when  silver  falls  relatively  to  gold  arises  solely  from  the  fact  that  the 
alteration  in  the  value  of  silver  affects  the  exchange  with  Engiand  and  the  whole- 
sale price  of  tea  before  it  acts  on  other  prices  and  on  wages.  If  all  the  expenses  of 
the  tea  producer  rose  simultaneously  with,  and  to  the  same  extent  as,  the  nse  in  the 
wholesale  price  of  his  tea,  due  to  a  depreciation  of  the  standard,  he  could  derive  no 
benefit  firom  depreciation.  It  is  the  fact  that  all  prices  and  wages  do  not  rise  simul- 
taneously to  the  full  extent  that  enables  him  to  make  a  slight  and  temporary  profit 
at  the  expense  of  the  persons  whom  he  employs  and  of  all  other  persons  to  whom 
he  has  to  make  fixed  money  payments. 

This  profit  is  usually  only  temporary,  since  with  the  depreciation  of  the  standard 
all  wages  and  prices  tend  to  rise,  and  when  the  rise  is  completed  the  profit  dis- 
appears. If  the  profit  should  hanpeu  to  be  considerable,  and  snonld  last  for  some 
time,  it  supplies  an  unnatural  ana  temporary  stimulus  to  the  trade,  which  leads  to 
overproduction  and  consequent  reaction. 

Moreover,  large  and  sudden  falls  in  the  value  of  the  standard  necessarily  imply 
the  possibility  of  large  and  sudden  rises,  and  fluctuations  in  the  price  or  a  com- 
modity due  to  alterations  in  the  value  of  the  standard  can  not  fail  to  have  an 
injurious  effect  on  the  trade  as  a  whole. 

6.  The  government  of  India  feel  sure  that  the  memorialists  will  admit  that  inter- 
national trade  must  be  considered  as  a  whole,  that  trade  and  production  are  extended 
and  improved  by  everything  that  adds  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  large,  and 
that  illegitimate  and  temporary  gain  made  by  one  section  of  the  community  at  the 
expense  of  another  can  onl^r  prove  injurious  in  the  long  run. 

In  this  view  of  the  case  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  possession  of  the  same 
standard  of  value  by  two  countries  must,  other  things  being  equal,  increase  not  only 
the  total  trade  between  the  two  countries  but  the  trade  in  each  particular  article, 
while  the  existence  of  two  standards  fluctuating  in  relative  value  constitutes  a  grave 
impediment  to  business,  and  not  only  reduces  the  aggregate  of  business  but  injuri- 
oualy  affects  every  industry  which  contributes  to  make  up  that  aggregate.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  to  the  government  of  India  that,  if  India  possessed  the  same 
standard  of  value  as  England,  always  assuming  that  the  standard  of  value  was 
in  itself  a  good  one,  trade  between  the  two  countries  would  be  stimulated  instead 
of  checked,  and  every  industrv  in  both  countries  contributing  to  that  trade  would 
be  benefited  instead  of  injured. 

7.  To  sum  up,  the  government  of  India  are  of  opinion — 

(1)  That  a  country  as  a  whole,  makes  no  gain  in  its  hitemational  trade  by  a 
depreciation  of  its  standard,  since  the  extra  price  received  for  its  exports  is 
balanced  by  the  extra  price  paid  for  its  imports. 

(2)  That  the  producer  of  an  article  of  export  may  make  a  temporarv  and  un- 
fair gain  A*om  depreciation  of  the  standard,  at  the  expense  of  his  employ^  and 
of  ouier  persons  to  whom  he  makes  fixed  payments. 

(3)  But  that  this  gain,  while  not  permanent,  is  counterbalanced  by  atendenov 
to  overproduction  and  consequent  reaction  and  depression,  by  a  liability  to  sud- 
den falls  in  price  as  well  as  to  rises,  and  bv  the  check  to  the  general  increase  of 
international  trade  which  necessarily  results  from  the  want  of  a  common  stand- 
ard of  value  between  countries  which  have  intimate  commercial  and  financial 
relations. 

If  the  government  of  India  are  right  in  the  views  they  have  just  expressed,  and 
they  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  their  correctness,  it  will  follow  that  the  adoption  of  the 
same  standard  of  value  by  England  and  India,  always  assuming  that  standard  to  be 
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in  itself  a  good  standard,  would  facilitate  international  trade,  stimulate  prodaetioii 
in  both  countries^  and  place  China  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  India  in  the 
production  of  tea,  as  well  as  of  all  other  commodities,  for  sale  in  the  English  market. 
8.  In  conclusion,  I  am  to  say  that  a  copy  of  the  memorial  will  be  forwarded  for 
the  information  of  Her  Mi^esty's  secretai^  of  state  for  India. 
I  have^  &.0,, 

J.  P.  FmukT, 
Secretary  to  the  Oovemmeni  ef  ifuKa. 


Fo.  19. 

Telegram  from  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  viceroy y  2Ut  October ^  1892. 

Garrericy  committee  tlins  composed:  Lord  OhanceUor.  president: 
Bight  Honourable  Leonard  Oourtney;  Sir  Thomas  Farrer;  HirBeginala 
Welby,  secretary  of  the  treasury:  Mr.  Godley,  under  secretary  of 
state  for  India;  Lieutenant-Oeneral  Strachey;  Mr.  Ourriei  member  of 
council  of  India. 


Fo.  20. 


The  government  of  India  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  SimlOj  26th 

October,  1892j  If  0.293. 

My  Lord  :  We  have  the  honour,  in  continuation  of  the  papers  already 
transmitted  to  your  lordship  relative  to  the  hardship  caused  to  our 
officers  by  the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee,  to  forward  herewith 
copy  of  a  letter  from  the  directors  of  the  Bengal  Uncoveuanted  Service 
Family  Pension  Fund,  No.  3914,  dated  24th  September,  1892,  in  which 
they  request  special  assistance  from  the  government  of  India  to  enable 
them  to  pay  the  incumbents  of  the  fund,  resident  in  Europe,  at  a  rate 
of  exchange  higher  than  the  present  market  rate. 

2.  We  also  enclose  copy  of  the  reply  which  we  have  sent  to  the  letter. 
Though  in  the  present  case  we  have  decided  that  no  claim  for  assistance 
from  the  revenues  of  India  can  be  admitted,  the  papers  forwarded  illus- 
trate the  difficulties  that  arise  from  the  dM'erence  of  standard  between 
India  and  England. 
We  have^  &o^ 

Laksdowne. 

BOBBBTS. 

p.  p.  HUTGHINS. 

D.  Babboub. 

A.  E.  MlLLEB. 

H.  Beaokbnbubt. 

0.  H.  T.  Obosthwaitb. 
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[Enoloanres  in  Ho  20.] 

No.l. 

From  W.  B,  Byland,  esq,,  secretary y  unoovenanted  serviee  family  penei&n  fund,  to  tke  eeere- 
tary  to  the  government  of  India,  finance  and  commerce  department,  Xo.  S914,  dated  S4tk 
September,  189t. 

The  directors  of  the  uncoyenanted  service  family  pension  ftind  desire  to  snbmit, 
for  the  oon8i«leration  of  bis  excellency,  the  governor-general  in  council,  the  follow- 
ing representation  regarding  the  great  loss  occasioned  by  the  heavy  and  contin- 
Qons  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  rupee,  both  to  the  fund  itself  and  more 
especially  to  those  incumbents  of  the  fund  resident  in  Europe,  being  widows  and 
children  of  former  subscribers,  who  receive  their  pensions  in  rupees  converted  at  the 
current  rate  of  exchange  at  which  the  remittances  are  effect'Cd. 

2.  The  loss  that  falls  on  the  fund  is  that  incurred  in  the  remittance  to  England  of 
the  amounts  required  for  the  payment,  at  the  two-shilling  rate,  of  the  pensions  that 
fell  due  before  the  Ist  May,  1880,  on  risks  accepted  before  1st  July,  1876.  As  gov- 
ernment is  aware,  the  rules  of  the  fund  formerly  provided  for  the  parent  of  pen- 
sions in  London  at  the  fixed  rate  of  two  shillings  to  the  rupee,  but  this  was  altered 
in  1876,  when  it  was  laid  down  that  this  rate  should  apply  only  in  the  case  of  risks 
accepted  before  let  Julv,  1876,  the  annuities  falling  due  on  all  subsequent  risks 
being  paid  at  the  official  rate  of  exchange  for  the  year.  Subsequently,  in  1880,  a 
further  alteration  was  made  in  consequence  of  the  constantly  increasing  charges  for 
loss  by  exchange  in  remittances  to  London,  and  it  was  decided,  by  the  votes  of  a 
majority  of  the  subscribers,  that  the  paying  of  pensions  at  the  fixed  rate  of  two 
shillings  should  be  restricted  to  those  which  fell  due  before  the  Ist  May,  1880, 
on  risks  accepted  before  the  1st  July,  1876,  all  pensions  falling  due  after  1st  May, 
1880,  being  payable  at  the  market  rate  of  exchange. 

3.  The  charges  for  loss  in  exchange  that  have  had  to  be  borne  by  the  fund, 
although  limited  in  this  way,  have  been  very  heavy,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing figures,  showing  the  amounts  for  the  last  three  years: 

Bs. 

188»-'M 70,785 

1«90-*W 54. 04* 

1891-92 67,890 

The  total  charge  that  has  fallen  on  the  fund  on  this  account  up  to  30th  April, 
1892,  aggregates  Ks.  8.70.110,  and,  with  the  further  recent  fall  in  exchange,  there  is 
every  reason  to  fear  that  the  loss  in  the  current  year  will  be  considerably  larger 
than  in  any  previous  year.  The  matter,  however,  to  whii'h  the  directors  more  par- 
ticularly desire  to  now  draw  attention  is  the  very  great  hardship  and  su£fering 
caused  to  those  of  the  incumbents  resident  in  Europe  who,  having  come  on  the  fund 
after  Ist  May,  1880,  receive  payment  of  their  pensions  at  the  market  rate  of  ex- 
change, by  the  continuous  reduction  in  the  sterling  amounts  of  tiieir  pensions 
which  nus  resulted  from  the  decline  in  the  value  of  the  rupee. 
'.  4.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  hardships  due  to  this  cause  are  very  real  and  severe, 
and  the  directors  have  received  several  piteous  appeals  and  representations  on  the 
subject  fh»m  the  incumbents  resident  in  Europe,  bringing  to  notice  the  distress  and 
sufi'erlng  caused  to  them  by  the  continuous  decrease  in  the  sterling  value  of  their 
small  pensions,  and  praying  for  the  grant  of  some  relief  by  the  payment  being  made 
at  a  reasonable  fixed  rate  of  exchage.  The  directors  quite  recognise  the  great 
hardship  involved,  and  have  the  fullest  sympathy  with  the  widows  and  orphans 
whose  slender  incomes  are  being  reduced  in  this  way,  but  they  see  the  impossioility 
of  the  fund  undertaking  any  further  liability  for  loss  by  exchange,  in  addition  to 
the  heavy  charges  already  falling  on  it  in  connection  with  the  pensions  that  are  pay- 
able at  the  two  shilling  rate.  The  directors  have  therefore  been  compelled  to  inform 
the  incumbents,  in  reply  to  their  appeals,  that  no  relief  can  be  granted  to  them  at 
the  expense  of  the  fund,  and  that  the  loss  they  suffer  can  only  be  alleviated  by 
measures  being  taken  to  place  the  Indian  currency  on  a  more  stable  basis,  which  is, 
of  course,  a  matter  that  depends  on  the  action  of  government.  The  directors  ac- 
cordingly think  it  right  to  brin|^  prominently  to  the  attention  of  the  gjovemment 
the  unfortunate  position  of  the  incumbents  of  the  fund  who  are  residents  in  England 
and  other  gold  currency  countries,  as  an  illustration  of  the  very  great  hardship 
caused  by  uie  present  depreciated  state  of  the  Indian  currency  to  persons  whose 
incomes  are  dependent  on  funds  invested  in  India. 

5.  The  directors  believe  that  the  question  of  the  present  condition  of  the  currency, 
and  the  advisability  of  adopting  remedial  measures,  is  under  the  consideration  of 
{government,  and  they  have  every  confidence  that  the  interests  of  those  to  whom  it 
is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  value  of  the  rupee  should  be  main- 
tained at  a  steady  and  fairly  high  level,  will  receive  full  consideration.    Should, 
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liowover,  the  conclusion  come  to  be  that  a  low  rate  of  exchange  is,  on  the  whole,  an 
advantage  to  India,  and  that^  in  the  interests  of  the  conntry  generally,  it  is  not  ad- 
Tisable  to  take  steps  for  raising  the  gold  ralne  of  the  rnpee,  the  directors  woald 
submit  that  a  question  would  then  arise  as  to  whether  this  fund  had  not  a  fair  claim 
to  be  compensated  for  a  loss  which  it  would  have  to  continue  to  bear  because  its  re- 
moval would  be  against  the  general  interests  of  the  country. 

6.  The  directors  do  not,  of  course,  wish  to  suggest  that  the  government  can  be 
expected  to  make  good  all  losses  in  investments  made  in  India  resulting  from  the 
depreciation  of  the  Indian  currency^  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  not  up  to 
tius  time  submitted  any  representation  on  the  subject,  though  for  many  years  ^ast 
the  loss,  both  to  the  fund  and  its  incumbents,  has  been  heavy.  This  loss  has  luth- 
erto  been  patiently  borne,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  not  be  permanent,  and  that 
something  would  ultimately  be  done  to  restore  stability  to  the  Indian  currency. 
The  recent  further  heavy  fall  in  exchange  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the 
rupee  may  not  depreciate  stiU  more,  have,  however,  given  the  directors  cause  for 
alarm  in  the  interests  both  of  the  fund  and  of  its  incumbents,  and  they  wish  to  bring 
to  the  notice  of  government  that  there  are  circumstances  regarding  the  position  of 
the  fund  and  its  connection  with  government  which  give  it  a  claim  to  speciftl  con- 
sideration, and  which  they  consider  justify  them  in  asking  government  to  protect 
the  fund  and  its  incumbents  from  the  loss  by  exchange  beyond,  at  any  rate,  a  cer- 
tain limit. 

7.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  theftmd  was  established  with  the 
cognisance  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  government,  with  the  object  of  affording 
facilitie8  to  members  of  the  uncovenanted  service  for  securing  a  provision  for  their 
families  iu  the  event  of  their  death ;  and  the  necessity  of  the  servants  of  government 
availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  fund  was  urged  in  many  orders  of  gov- 
ernment, in  which  it  wus  pointed  rnt  that  government  expected  all  their  servants 
to  make  adequate  provision  for  their  fiamilies,  and  that  they  would  not  recognise 
any  claims  for  the  grant  of  compassionate  allowances  in  the  case  of  families  being 
left  unprovided  for.  In  this  way  the  innd  has  clearly  been  of  service  to  govern- 
ment, as  preventing  many  claims  for  assistance  which  would  otherwise  have  nn- 
donbtedly  been  preferred,  and  it  follows  therefore  that  the  concession  of  a  favour- 
able rate  of  interest  has  not  been  altogether  without  consideration.  The  directors 
have  no  wish  to  minimise  the  advantages  of  the  favourable  rate  of  interest  conceded 
hy  government,  which  has  allowed  of  lower  rates  of  subscription  being  charged 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  large  number  of  nondomiciled  European  members  of  the  fund,  whose  nomi- 
nees will  draw  their  pensions  in  England,  the  advantages  now  derived  are  much 
less  than  the  subscribers  had  fair  reason  to  expect  when  they  Joined  the  fund,  as, 
owing  to  the  great  fall  in  exchange,  the  value  to  their  uomiuees  of  the  pensions 
assured  has  largely  depreciated.  One  chief  ground  for  the  general  feeling  of  nardship 
which  undoubtedly  exists  among  many  of  the  older  subscribers  is,  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  their  subscriptions  were  paid  into  the  fund  when  the  value  of  the  rupee  was  at, 
or  near,  two  shillings,  and  the  directors  can  not  help  recognising  that  there  is  some 
justification  for  this  feeling,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  fund  is  not  able 
to  allow  of  anything  in  the  form  of  surrender  value  to  members  who  might  wish  to 
sever  their  connexion  with  it.  Consequently  a  subscriber  has  no  option  but  to  con- 
tinue subscribing  notwithstanding  that  the  benefits  derivable  are  not  what  he  an- 
ticipated when  he  joined,  or  to  forfeit  all  his  past  payments  without  any  return. 
These  are  the  circumstances  that  so  greatly  differentiate  the  position  of  a  subscriber 
to  a  ftmd  of  this  kind  from  that  of  an  ordinary  investor  in  Indian  securities,  who, 
of  course,  has  the  option  at  any  time  of  securing  himself  from  further  loss  due  to 
the  depreciation  of  the  rupee,  by  realising  his  investments  and  making  other  ar- 
rangements. While  recognising  all  this,  the  directors  feel  that,  as  alrejidy  stated, 
the  fund  is  powerless  in  tlie  matter,  as  it  can  only  draw  from  Government  the  nnm 
ber  of  rupees  paid  in  with  interest.  If,  therefore,  any  remedy  is  to  be  applied,  the 
fund  must  look  for  assistance  to  government,  in  whose  hands  the  assets  or  the  fund 
have  been  placed,  and  who  alone  are  in  a  position  to  grant  any  comoensation  to 
subscribers  for  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  rupee  when  the  subscrip- 
tions were  paid  into  the  Treasury  and  the  depreciated  value  when  withdrawals  are 
made  for  the  payment  of  pensions. 

8.  The  directors  have  not  formed  any  unreasonable  expectations  as  to  the  assist- 
ance which  government  may  be  prepared  to  grant  in  the  matter,  and  they  do  not 
suggest  that  the  fund  should  be  compensated  to  the  full  extent  of  the  loss  in 
exchange  due  to  the  depreciation  of  the  rupee.  It  is  probable  that  if  the  remedial 
measures  under  contemplation  in  regard  to  the  currency  resulted  in  the  sterling 
value  of  the  rupee  being  restored  to  a  minimum  of  1«.  6d.,  that  would  be  regardea 
as  a  satisfactory  solution  by  the  general  body  of  subscribers  to  the  fund.  In  the 
event,  however,  of  nothing  being  aone  to  give  stability  to  the  rupee,  tlie  directors 
would  submit  that  there  would  be  good  grounds  for  asking  government  to  graui 
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some  aaslstance  to  the  fund,  to  allow  of  the  payment  of  pensions  to  incnmbents  in 
England  at  a  reasonable  fixed  rate,  and,  under  all  the  cm-nnuHtances,  the  rate  of  la. 
6d.  would  appear  to  be  the  one  that  might  reasonably  be  suggested  fur  adoption. 

9.  The  directors  fully  recognise  that  this  matter  of  the  full  in  the  value  of  the 
rupee  is  one  that  is  causing  much  trouble  to  the  government  itself,  and  that,  pend- 
ing settlements  of  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  currency,  the  (>oveni- 
ment  may  be  unable  to  deal  with  such  a  representation  as  is  herein  submitted;  but 
they  would  ask  that,  if  possible,  an  assurance  may  be  given  that  the  reasonable 
claims  of  the  fund  in  the  matter  will  receive  favourable  consideration,  in  the  event 
of  its  being  decided  to  take  no  action  to  raise  and  fix  the  sterling  value  of  the 
rupee.  Such  an  assurance  would  be  of  great  value  in  the  way  of  restoring  confi- 
dence in  the  fund,  and  allaying  the  anxiety  now  so  prevalent  among  Bubscribers  as 
to  the  future  provision  that  will  be  available  for  their  wives  and  children  when 
tbey  become  incumbents  on  the  fund.  As  regards  the  present  incumbents  resident 
in  Europe,  who  are  now  suffering  so  severely  by  the  great  reduction  of  the  sterling 
equivalents  of  their  pensions,  with  the  fear  before  them  of  a  still  further  reduction 
if  nothing  is  done  to  reform  the  currency,  the  directors  feel  that  their  case  is  one  of 
great  hardship,  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  alleviate  by  the  grant  of  some  im- 
mediate relief;  The  directors  would,  therefore,  venture  to  ask  that  government  will 
fikvourably  consider  the  possibilty,  pending  the  decision  on  the  general  question,  of 
granting  aome  afiaistance  in  these  oases,  in  such  way  as  to  government  may  seem  fit. 


Ko.  2. 


The  $eereiary  to  the  government  of  India  to  the  eeoretary  to  the  Bengal  Unoovenanted 
Service  Family  Peneion  Fund,  Simla,  Uth  October,  189B,  No.  4341a, 

Sir  :  I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter.  No.  3914,  dated  24th 
September,  1892,  in  which  you  convey  the  request  of  the  directors  of  the  fund  that, 
peudinor  final  settlement  of  the  cuiTenoy  question,  some  special  assistance  may  be 
granted  to  the  fund  to  alleviate  the  suffenngs  caused  by  the  recent  heavy  fall  in  the 
exchange  value  of  the  rupee  to  present  incumbents  of  the  fund  resident  in  Europe. 
The  directors  also  request  that  an  assurance  may  be  given  by  the  government  of  In- 
dia that,  in  the  event  of  its  being  ultimately  decided  to  take  no  action  to  raise  and 
fix  the  sterling  value  of  the  rupee,  the  claims  of  the  fund  to  special  assistance  will 
receive  favourable  consideration  at  the  hands  of  government. 

2.  In  reply,  I  am  directed  to  say  that  the  government  of  India  can  not  hold  ont  any 
hope  of  assistance  to  the  fund  on  account  of  the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee. 

3.  I  am  to  point  out  that  the  fund  is  essentially  a  private  fund,  to  which  govern- 
ment already  grants  valuable  concessions;  it  is  managed  by  the  subscribers,  and 
government  accepts  no  responsibility  for  its  solvency.  The  government  of  India  is 
therefore  unable  to  admit  that  the  fund  has  any  claim  to  special  assistance  of  the 
nature  req^uested  in  yonr  letter. 

I  hskYe,  ^0.| 

J.     P.     FiNIAT; 

Secretary  to  ihe  Oovemment  of  India. 


Ko.  21. 


The  seeretary  of  itaie  for  India  to  the  governor-general  of  India  in 
council^  3rd  November ^  1892^  No.  219. 

[Eztiact.] 

Tour  excellency  was  informed  by  my  telegram  of  the  SOth  of  Sep- 
tember that  it  liad  been  decided  to  appoint  a  committee,  over  which 
the  lord  chancellor  would  preside,  to  advise  whether  it  is  expedient 
that  any  steps  should  be  taken  to  modify  the  Indian  currency  actj 
and  by  my  subsequent  telegram  of  the  21st  of  October  you  will  have 
lesumed  that  the  other  members  of  the  committee  are  the  Eight  Honour- 
S.  Mis.  23 30 
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able  Leonard  Henry  Courtney,  M.  P.;  Sir  Thomas  Henry  Farrer,  Bart; 
Sir  Reginald  Earle  Welby,  g.  o.  b.  ;  Mr.  Artlmr  Godley,  0.  B. ;  Lieutenant- 
General  Richard  Strachey,  0.  s.  i.,  and  Mr.  Bertram  Wodehonse  Cnrrie. 
A  copy  of  my  letter*  to  the  lord  chancellor  of  the  2l8t  of  October, 
appointing  the  committee,  is  enclosed  for  your  excellency's  informatioiL 


Fo.  22. 

Telegram  from  the  viceroy  to  the  secretary  of  state^  4th  Kovembery  1892. 

We  have  received  memorial  from  674  native  imi)ort  ti^aders,  Bombay 
City,  complaining  that  fluctuations  of  exchange  have  reduced  their  bust* 
ness  to  speculation  and  gambling;  asking  steps  to  be  taken  to  fix  ex* 
change  value  of  rupee.    Please  inform  Lord  Herschell's  oommitteeb 


No.  23. 


The  government  of  India  to  the  secretary  of  elate  for  Indian  Simla,  9fk 

November,  1892. 

My  Loed:  In  continuation  of  our  financial  despatch,  'So.  254,  dated 
the  21st  September,  1892,  we  have  the  honour  to  transmit,  for  your 
lordship's  information,  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  vice-president  of  the 
Bombay  branch  of  the  Indian  Currency  Association,  and  of  the  reso- 
lution therein  referred  to  on  the  appoin^ent  of  Lord  Herschell's  com- 
mittee. 

We  have,  &^  . 

BOBEBTS. 

P.  P.  HUTCHINS. 

D.  Babboub. 
A.E.  MiLLSB. 


(EnclotoM  in  Ko.  tt.) 

^om  S,  A,  Aewmik,  esq,,  viee-preHdent  Bombay  Iranok  of  ihe  Indiam  Csrmww  AmO" 
oiation  to  ike  •eoretdry  to  the  government  of  India,  financial  department,  tStK  Ootoher, 
1892. 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward  herewith  copy  of  a  resolntion  passed  by  the  members 
of  the  Bombay  branch  of  the  above  association  at  a  meeting  held  here  on  the  26tli 
instant,  with  the  request  that  it  may  be  laid  before  the  government  of  India. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Acworth,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  H.  B.  Forbes. 

That  this  meeting  records  its  satisfaction  at  the  appointment  of  Lord  Herschell's 
committee  as  an  indication  of  interest  on  the  part  of  home  Government,  and  is  glad 
to  learn  that  the  honourable  Mr,  Mackay  is  on  his  way  to  England  to  give  evidence 
before  it.  At  the  same  time  the  members  of  the  association  in  Bombay  earnestly 
trust  that  the  eommittee  wiU  record  the  result  of  its  deliberations  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  as  they  feel  that  the  emergency  is  one  of  a  pressing  character,  and 
that  the  questions  at  issue,  having  been  the  subjects  of  consideration  for  many  years, 
are  ripe  for  decision. 


See  page  i. 
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Fo.24. 

The  government  of  India  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India^  Bimla^  16th 
November^  1892,  No.  317. 

My  Lord:  In  continuation  of  our  despatch,  No.  217  (financial), 
dated  the  16th  August,  1892,  forwarding  a  memorial  from  the  native 
traders  of  Karachi  complaining  of  the  injury  done  to  their  business  and 
trade  by  the  constant  fluctuations  in  exchange,  we  have  the  honour  to 
forward  a  memorial  signed  by  six  hundred  and  seventy-four  native 
import  traders  of  the  city  of  Bombay,  in  which  a  similar  complaint  is 
made.  On  the  4th  instant  we  telegraphed  informing  your  lordship 
of  the  receipt  of  the  memorial,  and  requesting  that  I^rd  Herschell's 
committee  might  be  informed  of  the  fact. 

2.  We  attach  importance  to  this  memorial,  as  the  number  of  signatures 
indicates  that  it  represents  the  practically  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
native  import  traders  of  Bombay. 

3.  We  take  the  opportunity  of  enclosing  copy  of  a  memorial  received 
by  us  from  the  Karachi  Chamber  of  Oommerce  which  the  chamber  has 
taken  steps  to  present  to  Parliament. 

We  have,  &c^ 

BOBEBTS. 

D.  Barboub. 
A.  E.  Miller. 


(&&0I0S11TM  111  No.  SI.] 

No.  1. 

To  \U  exeeHency  the  mo9t  %4mourdbU  the  marquU  of  Lan$downe,  viceroy  trnd  gavemor* 
general  of  India: 

The  hnmble  memorial  of  the  native  import  traders  of  the  city  of  Bombay  respect- 
fully showeth :  That  your  memorialists  have  gladly  availed  themselves  of  an  oppor- 
tunity recently  aflforded  of  signing  a  petition  addressed  by  the  Indian  Currency 
Association  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  upon  the  present 
condition  of  the  currency  of  this  country^  but  they  desire  to  address  your  excellency 
separately  upon  the  subject  of  the  great  loss  and  anxiety  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected by  reason  of  the  uncertain  exchange  value  of  the  rupee. 

That  your  memorialists,  though  possessed  of  lonjf  experience  in  the  import  trade, 
have  of  late  found  that,  owing  to  the  fluctuations  in  exchange,  they,  as  well  as  the 
£uropean  merchants  of  this  city,  have  incurred  very  serious  risks  and  losses  in  their 
business. 

That,  in  consequence  of  these  losses,  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Bom- 
bay Chamber  of  Commerce,  once  indifferent  upon  the  question,  have  now  come  to 
recognise  that  it  also  affects  them  injuriously,  and  accordingly  within  the  last  few 
days  have,  greatly  to  your  memorialists'  satisfaction,  passed  a  resolution  calling 
upon  your  excellency's  government  to  take  advice  whether  some  remedy  can  not  be 
applied  to  the  evils  from  which  they,  as  weU  as  your  memorialists,  have  been  and 
now  are  suffering. 

That  until  some  ei^ht  or  ten  years  ago  your  memorialists  were  generally  able  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  European  agency  firms  based  upon  rupee  prices,  but  this 
system  has  now  gone  out  of  vogue,  and  the  risk  of  exchange  has  to  be  borne  by  your 
memorialists ;  and  this  risk  is  so  materiaUy  heightened  by  the  recent  heavy  fall  and 
violent  fluctuations  in  exchange  that  your  memorialists  find  it  simply  impossible  to 
carry  on  their  trade  any  longer  with  any  degree  of  safety. 

That  your  memorialists  are  thus  much  perplexed  and  uncertain  in  respect  of  con- 
tinning  their  business.  That  they  have  been  in  the  habit,  when  placing  their  order, 
of  ealculating  upon  a  moderate  profit  of  from  i  to  ^  per  cent,  but  have  found  that 
even  a  smaU  movement  in  exchange  has  been  sufficient  to  convert  this  expected  profit 
into  a  loss. 

That  if  they  seek  to  avoid  the  risk  by  fixing  exchange  at  the  time  of  placing  an 
«vd«r,  they  incur  anotiber  risk  of  being  undersold  by  others  who  have  not  £ced 
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exchange  and  have  benefited  hj  a  rise;  that  some  among  them  do  one  thing  and 
some  another;  and  that  thus  their  business  has  been  changed  from  legitimate  trad- 
injjr  into  speculation  and  gambling. 

That  your  memorialists  understand  that  further  troubles  may  arise  in  future;  that 
your  excellency's  government  may  be  forced  to  impose  additional  taxation  upon  this 
country  to  meet  government  losses  by  exchange,  which  taxation,  your  memorialists 
most  humbly  urge,  the  country  is  utterly  unable  to  bear,  and  would  create  a  most 
widespread  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  masses. 

That  they  understand  that  a  conference  between  America  and  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope is  about  to  take  place,  which  is  likely  to  result  in  one  of  two  things,  both 
harmfol  to  your  memorialists;  that  it  may  lead  to  the  sudden  fixing  of  exchange  at 
so  high  a  figure  as  to  produce  widespread  ruin  in  this  city,  or  may  cause  a  sudden 
fall  which  would  be  equally  as  disastrous. 

Your  memorialists  though  ignorant  of  the  laws  which  govern  questions  of  inter- 
national currency,  possess  a  confident  hope  and  expectation  that  your  excellency 
and  your  excellency's  councillors  will  in  their  wisdom  be  able  to  devise  some  meanii 
of  averting  these  dangers,  and  of  preventing  the  constant  fluctuations  in  exchange 
which  now  so  greatly  harass  them.  They  therefore  pray  that  steps  may  be  taken 
to  fix  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  at  a  rate  which,  in  your  excellency's  Judg- 
ment, may  be  best  snited  to  the  interests  of  your  memorialists. 

That  your  memorialists  urgently  but  respectfully  request  that  yonr  excellenoy'a 
government  will  give  earnest  heed  to  this  humble  representation  of  their  case,  and 
will  take  speedy  steps  towards  securing  the  ends  which  they  desire. 

And  your  memorialists,  aa  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 


No.  2. 

To  ike  It^onourdbU  tJU  Commons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament  assembled: 

Karachi,  Ut  September,  189S. 
The  petition  of  the  Karachi  Chamber  of  Commerce  humbly  showeth  that  your 
petitioners  sufier  inconvenience  and  loss  in  consequence  of  the  coutiuuons  fluctua- 
tions in  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  money  of  tnis  empire  with  that  of  the  gold- 
using  countries,  and  that  a  remedy  is  urgently  required. 

2.  From  1835  to  1872  the  rupee,  the  monetary  standard  of  value  in  India,  exchanged 
with  little  variation.  In  187i  Germany  demonetised  silver;  France,  to  avoid  an  in- 
flux of  the  German  silver,  restricted  the  coinage  of  that  metal.  Since  then  other 
European  nations  have  also  demonetised  silver.  The  resnlt  has  been  a  fall  in  the 
value  of  silver  measured  by  gold  from  60  pence  per  ounce  to  between  38  and  39  pence, 
a  decline  of  35  x>er  cent,  and  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  has  consequently  fallen 
from  24  pence  to  14.65  pence. 

3.  The  maintenance  of  some  stability  in  the  ratio  of  value  between  gold  and  silver 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  trade,  continual  and  violent  fluctuations  in  that 
ratio  tending  to  falsify  the  calculations  of  merchants  and  to  check  trading  opera- 
tions by  increasing  the  uncertainties  attending  them. 

4.  Various  remedies  have  been  suggested,  and  international  monetary  conferences 
have  been  held  in  1867,  in  1878,  and  in  1881.  In  1886  the  ouestion  was  the  subject 
of  investigation  by  a  royal  commission.  The  members  of  tnis  commission  reported 
that  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  government  of  India  should  be  left 
fr^e  to  adjust  matters  in  the  way  that  seemed  best,  but  no  action  was  taken  on  that 
report,  and  practically  nothing  has  been  done  to  arrest  the  progressive  fall  in  the 
value  of  silver  since  1872. 

5.  The  investment  of  English  capital  in  the  development  of  the  material  resources 
of  the  £m]>ire  is  discouraged ;  for,  both  as  regards  the  remittance  of  interest  and  the 
final  transfer  of  invested  profits  and  economies,  the  uncertainty  in  exchange  imparts 
to  the  investment  of  capital  in  this  country  a  speculative  character  and  a  risk 
which  the  capitalist  is  naturally  unwilling  to  face. 

6.  Then,  too,  the  credit  of  the  state  is  heavily  injured  by  the  fluctuating  value  of 
the  rupee  securities  of  the  government  of  India  held  in  England  and  the  uncertainty 
in  the  amount  of  interest  in  gold  which  may  be  obtained  by  their  holders.  English 
capitalists  are  naturally  as  reluctant  to  invest  their  money  in  these  securities  as 
they  are  to  invest  it  in  India. 

7.  But  it  is  of  the  harassment  to  which  the  trading  community  are  constantly 
subjected  by  the  uncertainty  and  the  fluctuations  or  exchange  that  we  bitterly 
complain.  We  submit  that,  with  a  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  things, 
legitimate  trade  in  India  is  in  great  danger  of  being  replaced  by  pure  speculations. 

8.  Your  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pray  that,  in  view  of  tne  considerations 
set  forth  above,  your  honourable  house  will  be  pleased  to  endeavour  to  secure, 
through  the  International  Conference  about  to  be  held,  means  by  which  the  mer- 
cantile community  may  be  accorded  the  benefit  of  a  stable  par  of  exchange,  thai 
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gnoitlng  a  relief  fh>ni  the  disadyaotages  mider  which  trading  in  India  has  been 
snfferiug  in  consequence  of  the  heary  and  sndden  flnctnations  of  the  mpee  for 
many  years  past. 
And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 


Ko.  26. 

Telegram  from  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  viceroy,  21st  l^ovember,  1892. 

Currency  committee  wish  for  view  of  your  government  on  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  proposal  for  heavy  seignorage  on  silver.  See  speech  at 
Iiondon  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  "Times''  of  27th  October.  Also  as 
to  duty  on  imported  silver  bullion.  Please  reply  ftdly  by  mail,  not  by 
telegram  only. 


Ko.  26. 
Telegram  from  the  viceroy  to  the  secretary  of  state^  5th  December ,  1892. 

As  to  Sir  John  Lubbock's  proposal,  to  which  your  telegram  of  the  2l8t 
of  November  refers,  if  a  seignorage  of  10  per  cent  were  imposed,  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  coinage  of  silver  for  the  public  would  be  in- 
creased; but  a  seignorage  of  so  high  an  amount  would  reduce  the 
quantity  of  silver  brought  for  coinage.  Bupees  would  ultimately  be 
kept  at  a  value  higher  by  nearly  10  i)er  cent  than  if  the  mint  charged 
no  seignorage  at  all,  but  the  return  of  rupees  from  foreign  countries 
would  doubtless  prevent  the  full  effect  from  being  at  once  produced. 
A  seignorage  of  that  amount  would  reduce  the  demand  for  silver,  and 
thereby  slightly  afiect  its  value.  We  can  not  see  that  it  would  at  all 
check  the  fluctuations  in  the  Eastern  exchanges.  If  a  seignorage  of 
10  per  cent  were  imposed,  the  exchange  with  India  might  not  fall  so 
low  as  it  otherwise  would  have  done,  but  when  it  rose  the  rise  would 
be  proportionately  higher.  With  a  high  seignorage,  fluctuations  would 
be  no  less  serious  and  frequent  than  if  there  were  none.  Practically 
it  would  make  the  rupee  a  token  coin,  and  the  chief  evil  from  which  we 
sufler  would  not  be  touched;  we,  therefore,  can  not  give  the  proposal 
our  support.  To  the  suggestion  that  an  imp<>rt  duty  should  be  imposed 
on  silver,  there  is  a  similar  objection;  the  rupee  might  be  practically 
of  the  same  value  witLin  the  limits  of  British  India,  as  that  of  the 
silver  which  it  contained;  but  there  would  be  as  frequent  andas  great 
fluctuations  in  exchange  as  before;  and  we  should  also  have  the  risk 
of  smuggling.  It  has  been  proposed  that  a  rate  or  import  duty  should 
be  charged,  varying  so  as  to  maintain  coined  rupees  at  a  flxed  gold 
value;  but  so  many  complaints  would  arise  from  a  fluctuating  rate,  and 
the  scheme  is  open  to  so  many  objections,  that  we  do  not  consider  it 
practicable. 


Ko.  27. 


The  government  of  India  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  Oalcuttaj 
7th  December,  1892,  No.  328. 

My  LoBD:  We  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
telegram  dated  21st  November^  1892,  quoted  in  the  margin,^  regarding 
a  proposal  to  chai-ge  a  high  seignorage  on  the  coinage  of  silver  at  the 


*See  No.  25. 
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Indian  mints,  or  to  impose  an  import  duty  on  all  silver  imported  into 
India. 

To  this  telegram  we  caused  the  telegraphic  reply  to  be  sent  on  the 
5th.» 

2.  The  above  telegram  dealt  so  fully  with  the  question  referred  to  us 
by  your  lordship  that  we  feel  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  give  a 
brief  summary  of  our  arguments  in  the  present  despatch.  It  will  suf- 
fice to  say  that  a  high  seignorage  on  the  coinage  of  silver  or  a  high 
import  duty  on  silver  brought  into  India  would  improve  our  financial 
position,  both  by  adding  to  the  public  revenue,  and  by  preventing  the 
gold  value  of  the  rupee  from  falling  as  low  as  it  might  otherwise  have 
doue.  As  soon  as  the  rupee  was  given  a  materially  higher  value  than 
that  of  the  silver  contained  in  it,  rupees  would  doubtless  be  returned 
to  India  from  foreign  countries  and  from  native  states,  and  possibly 
some  hoarded  rupees  might  be  thrown  into  circulation.  The  fhU  effect 
of  such  a  duty  might  not  therefore  be  obtained  at  once,  but  to  the 
above  extent  the  difficulties  of  the  financial  position  would  no  doubt 
be  alleviated  for  a  time  by  such  a  measure  as  that  proposed  by  Sit 
John  Lubbock. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  silver  rupee  would,  by  the  imposition 
of  a  10  per  cent  seignorage,  be  practically  reduced  to  the  position  of  a 
token  coin,  the  evils  arising  from  excessive  fluctuations  in  the  exchange 
would  be  neither  removed  nor  alleviated. 

3.  We  have  caused  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  to  be  calculated 
on  the  hypothesis  of  a  2  per  cent  seignorage,  as  at  present,  and  of  a  10 
per  cent  seignorage,  as  proposed,  at  prices  in  London  of  a  standard 
oz.  of  silver  varying  from  HOd.  to  30d.,  allowing  for  melting  charge, 
mint  loss,  cost  of  remittance  to  India,  and  interest.  The  following 
table  gives  the  results  of  this  calculation: 


Price  per 

oz.or 
standard 

Exchange 
valoe  of  a 

Exohanee 
value  of% 

rupee  in 

rupee  in 

ailver  in 
pence. 

pence 
(Beignoraffe 
2  percent). 

pence 
(seignoraa:© 
10  per  cent). 

flO 

23.04 

26.09 

60 

22.66 

24.87 

68 

22.27 

24.25 

67 

21.89 

23.83 

5« 

21.50 

23.42 

65 

21.12 

23.00 

64 

20.73 

22.58 

63 

20.35 

22.16 

62 

19.97 

21.74 

61 

19.58 

21.32 

60 

19.20 

20.90 

4» 

18.81 

20.49 

48 

18.43 

20.07 

47 

18.05 

19.66 

46 

17.66 

19.23 

46 

17.28 

18.81 

44 

16.89 

18.40 

43 

16.51 

18.00 

42 

16.13 

17.56 

41 

16.74 

17.14 

40 

15.30 

16.72 

89 

14.97 

16.31 

88 

14.59 

15.90 

37 

14.20 

16.47 

86 

13.82 

15.05 

86 

13.  44 

14.64 

84 

13.05 

14.22 

S3 

12.07 

13.80 

82 

12. 28 

13.38 

31 

12. 90 

12.96 

80 

11.52 

12.54 

*  See  No.  26. 
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It  win  be  observed  that,  when  silver  falls  from  50d.  per  oz.  to  40dL 
per  oz.,  the  gold  cost  of  the  rupee  with  a  2  per  cent  seignorage  falls  from 
19.20(2.  to  15.36d.,  a  diiference  of  3.84rf.,  or  exactly  20  per  cent  With 
a  seignorage  of  10  per  cent  the  fall  is  from  20.90d  to  16.72d.,  a  fall  of 
4.18(/.,  or  20  per  cent  as  before;  in  other  words,  with  a  10  per  cent 
seigiiorage  instead  of  a  seignorage  of  2  per  cent  the  amount  of  fall 
measured  in  -peuee  would  be  greater,  but  the  i)erceDtage  of  fall  would 
be  exactly  the  same.  The  measure  would  therefore  have  no  effect  what- 
ever in  putting  a  stop  to  fluctuations. 

4.  As  the  adoption  of  a  high  rate  of  seignorage  would  have  no  effect 
on  the  chief  evil  from  which  we  now  suffer,  would  merely  tend  to  improve 
in  some  degree  the  present  financial  condition  of  the  Government,  and 
would  afford  no  guarantee  against  depreciation  in  the  future,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  objections  to  reducing  the  rupee  to  a  token  coin,  and 
indefinitely  deferring  the  complete  solution  which  we  believe  must  be 
arrived  at  some  day,  outweigh  any  advantages  which  the  measure  might 
produce.  If  it  be  decided  that  the  rupee  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  con- 
verted into  a  token  coin,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  better  to  adopt 
a  gold  standard  at  once,  a  course  which  would  equally  improve  the 
financial  x)osition  and  would  also  afford  some  prospect  of  a  final  and 
satisfactory  remedy.  This  course  is  in  our  opinion  clearly  preferable  to 
a  half  measure,  involving  the  main  disadvantage  of  a  gold  standard, 
but  leaving  our  greatest  difficulty  untouched  and  affor£ng  no  guaran- 
tee against  fall  of  value  in  the  ftiture. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  proposal  referred  to  in  the  last  sentence  of 
our  telegram,  we  may  remark  that  the  objections  to  a  ctirrency  system 
which  depended  for  its  success  on  a  rate  of  seigniorage  or  import  duty 
fluctuating  in  accordance  with  the  rise  and  faU  in  the  market  price  of 
silver,  are  so  obvious  and  so  serious  that  we  refrain  from  discussing 
the  question. 

We  have,  &o^ 

Lansdownb. 

BOBERTS. 
p.  p.  HUTOmNS. 
D.  Barbour. 
A.  E.  Miller. 
H.  Braokenburt. 
O.  B.  Pritohard. 


Ko.28. 

Telegram  from  fhe  Viceroy  to  the  Secretary  of  StatCy  9th  December  y  1892. 

Indian  CJurrency  Association,  representing  alarm  felt  at  uncertainty 
regarding  exchange,  request  Government  to  grant  assurance,  if  Brus- 
sels Conference  fails,  that  it  will  take  necessary  steps  to  protect  Indian 
currency,  or  recommend  cessation  of  sale  of  council  bills  below  current 
rate,  pending  decision  of  Lord  Herschell's  committee.  We  have  de- 
clined to  take  either  course,  as  possibly  hampering  friture  action* 
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No.  29. 

Tel^ramfrom  the  Viceroy  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  23rd  December^  1892. 

Currency  Association  has  called  our  attention  to  nnnsnally  large 
shipments  of  silver  to  India,  and  to  export  of  gold,  as  well  as  to  impedi- 
ment to  business  caused  by  present  uncertainty.  Association  urges  us 
strongly  to  request  your  lordship  to  communicate  by  telegraph,  and  as 
speedy  as  possible,  your  decision  on  proposal  before  Lord  Herschell's 
committee.  We  feel  sure  that  your  lordship  fully  recognizes  the  evil 
to  which  delay  must  give  rise,  and  that  a  decision  will  be  given  with- 
out unnecessary  prolongation  of  present  state  of  suspense.  The  diffi- 
culties of  many  of  our  European  officers  are  very  serious,  and  we  fear 
that  an  indefinite  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  things,  which  has 
already  occasioned  a  very  uneasy  feeling,  may  give  rise  to  regrettable 
agitation* 


ISTo.  30. 

Telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Viceroy ,  3Ut  December,  1892* 

Yours,  23rd.  Currency.  I  am  fully  aware  of  importance  of  avo:ding 
all  unnecessary  prolongation  of  state  of  suspense;  but  the  questions 
raised  before  Lord  HerscheU's  committee  are  of  such  gravity  that  they 
can  not  be  decided  without  full  consideration. 


Ko.  31. 


Telegram  from  the  Viceroy  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  13th  January, 

1893. 

A  resolution,  which  we  are  forwarding,  has  been  submitted  by  the 
Bombay  Branch  Currency  Association,  in  which  attention  is  drawn  to 
a  report  that  forward  contracts  are  being  made  for  delivery  of  silver  at 
a  lower  rate  than  the  present  price.  They  urge  that  the  mints  should 
immediately  be  closed  and  that  council  bills  should  be  sold  at  a  fixed 
rate.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  difficulties  of  the  Government  and  the 
trade  will  be  aggravated  by  delay. 


Fo.  32. 


The  Oovemment  of  India  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  OaUmtta, 
18th  January,  1893,  No.  25. 

My  Lord  :  In  continuation  of  our  telegram  of  the  13th  instant, 
quoted  in  the  margin,*  we  have  the  honour  te  forward  for  your  lord- 
ship's consideration  copy  of  a  letter,  dated  the  7th  January,  1893,  from 
the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Indian  Currency  Association,  together  with 

*See  No.  31. 
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copy  of  the  resolntdon  referred  to,  advocating  that  our  mints  should  be 
immediately  closed  against  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  that  council 
bills  should  be  sold  at  fixed  rates. 

2.  We  take  this  opportunity  toHransmit  copy  of  the  letter,  dated  the 
21st  December,  1892,  from  Mr.  Mackay,  the  president  of  the  Indian 
Currency  Association,  the  substance  of  which  was  communicated  to 
yonr  lordship  in  our  telegram  dated  the  23rd  December,  1892,  to  which 
your  lordship  replied  by  telegram  dated  the  Slst,  December  1892. 
We  have,  &c,, 

Lansdowne. 

P.  P.  HUTOHINS. 

D.  Barboue. 
A.  E.  Miller. 
H.  Brackenburt. 
0.  B.  Pritghard, 


[XadlotnrM  ia  No.  tl.] 

No.  L 

From  ike  presidenij  Indian  Currency  A$$ociationf  Bomhay  Branch,  to  fhe  iceretary  to  the 
Government  of  India,  finance  and  commerce  department,  dated  7th  January,  1893, 

I  have  the  honor  to  forward  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  yesterday  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  above  association^  with  a  request  that  it  may  be 
forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India. 

Besolution  pMsed  by  the  committee  of  the  Bomhay  Braooh  of  the  Indian  Cmrenoy  ABaooiation  at  a 
meeting  held  yesterday,  the  6tJi  January,  1888. 

"  As  it  seems  certain  that  the  deliberations  of  the  International  Monetary  Confer- 
ence will  end  without  any  practical  result  being  arrived  at,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
as  the  statements  of  the  American  delegates  leave  no  room  to  doubt,  America  will 
shortly  suspend  state  purchases  of  silver ;  the  ^old  price  of  that  metal  must  neces- 
sarily continue  to  fall.  The  secretary  of  state  ior  IncUa  should,  therefore,  be  urged 
by  Government  to  sanction  the  immediate  closing  of  tne  mints  against  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver,  reserving  the  privilege  for  Grovemment  alone,  and  to  refuse  the  sale  of 
council  bills  under  a  certain  iixed  rate. 

**  Unless  these  protective  measures  be  speedily  adopted,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
Government  of  India  will  soon  be  involved  in  deeper  financial  troubles,  that  the 
present  disorganized  condition  of  trade  will  be  intensely  aggravated,  and  the  finan- 
cial and  commercial  relations  with  gold-using  countries  reduced  to  absolute  con- 
fhsiou. 

*•  This  branch  of  the  Indian  Currency  Association  is  distinctly  of  opinion  that  no 
insurmountable  difficulty  can  arise  from  the  immediate  closing  of  the  mints  to  the 
public,  and  that  to  do  so  is  the  only  rational  remedy  for  the  present  ruinous  posi- 
tion. The  longer  this  action  is  delayed  the  greater  the  difficulties  that  will  arise. 
Already  the  abnormally  large  shipments  of  silver  in  transit  to  India,  and  the  large 
contracts  reported  to  have  been  made  in  London  for  the  delivery  of  silver  some 
months  forward  at  rates  considerably  under  the  existing  market  rate,  unmistakably 
indicate  that  practical  authoritative  opinion  views  the  future  of  silver  with  grave 
alarm,  and  that  the  closing  of  India's  mints  is  considered  inevitable. 

**  India  is  believed  to  be  the  only  country  whose  mints  are  now  open  to  the  unre- 
stricted coinage  of  silver,  and  as  the  markets  of  the  metal  are  notoriously  in  the 
hands  of  bold  speculators,  the  disturbing  fluctuations  are  not  likely  to  be  less  fre- 
quent and  violent  than  hitherto,  and  are  certain  to  be  maintained  so  long  as  India 
continues  to  keep  her  mints  open  as  at  present. 

**  By  adopting  the  course  proposed,  India  will  be  able  to  wait  composedly  till 
Western  nations  make  up  their  minds  as  to  what  course  they  mean  to  permanently 
follow.'' 
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No.  2. 

From  J,  L.  Mackay,  Esq.,  president  liidian  Currency  AesooiaHanf  to  the  Secretary  to  (he 
Gavernmeni  of  IndiUf  Finance  and  Commerce  Department,  dated  2Ut  December y  1899, 

The  course  of  the  proceedings  at  the  International  Monetary  Conference,  and  the 
adjournment  of  the  conference,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governments  repre- 
sented as  to  the  expediency  of  meeting  again,  must  be  taken  to  mean  that  it  is  hope- 
less to  expect  any  international  agreement,  either  as  to  the  adoption  of  the  bimetal- 
lic syntem  or  as  to  the  more  limited  proposals  placed  before  the  conference  for  an 
extension  of  the  use  of  silver  and  a  restriction  of  the  use  ol  gold.  It  is,  indeed, 
universally  admitted  that  what  was  foreseen  in  the  final  paragraph  of  the  petition 
of  this  asHOciaiiou  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  my  letter  of  the  24th  June  last, 
with  which  the  petition  was  placed  before  the  Government  of  India,  has  actually 
been  realized. 

2.  There  now  remains  no  method  of  relieving  India  from  the  effects  of  its  depreci- 
ated currency,  except  as  pointed  out  in  the  letter  to  which  reference  has  just  been 
made,  namely,  the  closing  of  the  mints  to  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  for  the 
public  and  the  adoption  of  gold  as  the  standard.  In  the  position  which  we  have 
now  readied,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  action  in  this  direction  is  essential,  and 
that  the  change  should  be  made  without  further  delay. 

3.  In  the  expectation  which  prevails  on  all  sides,  by  some  that  action  will  b« 
taken,  by  others  that  it  is  unavoidable,  t^e  course  of  business  is  greatly  impeded. 
The  country  is  being  inundated  with  silver  to  an  extent  only  equalled  m  the  very 
exceptional  year  1890.  the  shipments  from  Londo^t  since  the  failure  of  the  inter- 
national conference  was  recognized,  having  been  on  an  enormous  scale.  In  the  last 
four  weeks  silver  to  the  value  of  about  a  million  sterling  has  been  shipped  from 
London  for  India,  where  there  is  no  present  demand  for  it.  It  is  generally  inferred 
that  these  shipments  have  been  ma^le  in  view  of  a  further  fall  in  the  price  of  the 
metal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exports  of  gold  from  India  during  the  present  year 
have  been  made  on  an  unusual  scale.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  large  inflow  of  silver 
and  a  large  outflow  of  gold,  even  if  they  are  not  the  result  of  the  expectation  of  a 
change  in  the  Indian  currency,  will  aggravate  the  difficulty  of  making  the  change 
in  the  standard,  and  that  the  longer  the  change  is  deferred  the  more  will  the  diffi- 
culties be  enhanced. 

4.  The  Government  of  India  recently  refused,  in  reply  to  representations  from  this 
association  and  from  the  associated  exchange  banks  of  this  city,  to  give  the  pubUo 
any  indication  of  the  policy  it  proposed  to  pursue.  On  behalf  of  the  association  I 
take  no  exception  to  tnis  refusal,  if,  as  may  be  presumed,  the  report  of  the  committee 
presided  over  by  the  lord  high  chancellor  and  the  conclusion  thereon  of  the  secretary 
of  state  for  India  have  not  yet  reached  the  Government  of  India.  But  the  governor- 
general  in  council  will,  I  am  sure,  recognise  that  it  is  desirable  to  terminate  the  ten- 
sion which,  in  the  existing  uncertainty,  prevails  in  business  circles,  and  that  it  is 
also  expedient  not  to  prolong  an  uncertainty  which  gives  occasion  for  an  unnecessary 
inflow  of  silver  and  outflow  of  gold,  which  must  interfere  with  tbe  smooth  working 
of  any  plan  of  reform  which  may  be  entered  upon. 

5.  I  have  the  honour,  therefore,  respectfully  to  suggest  that  it  is  expedient  that 
the  secretary  of  state  for  India  should  be  informed  by  tele^aph  of  the  position,  and 
that  his  lordship  should  be  requested  to  communicate  to  his  excellency  the  viceroy, 
as  speedily  as  possible  and  by  telegraph,  the  decision  on  the  question  placed  before 
Lord  Herschell's  committee.  In  case  his  lordship  should  see  fit  to  comply  with  this 
request,  it  would  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  if  the  decision  of  his  lordship  were 
made  public  without  delay. 


No.  33. 

Telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Viceroy^  20th  January y  1893. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  briefly  specify  the  details  of  the  action 
which  you  propose  to  take  in  order  to  establish  the  gold  standard  aft«r 
the  mints  have  been  closed.  Your  despatch  and  Barbour's  minute  do 
not  clearly  define  the  steps  to  be  taken. 
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No.  34. 

Telegram  from  the  Viceroy  to  the  Secretary  of  State  j  22nd  January  ^  189B. 

Look  at  paragraph  6  of  Sir  D.  Barbour^s  minute.*  As  to  clause  1  of 
that  paragraph,  a  bill  has  been  drafted  to  stop  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 
By  next  mail  a  copy  will  be  forwarded.  As  to  clause  2,  our  proposal 
is  that  we  shall  take  power  to  issue  a  notification  declaring  that  English 
gold  coins  shall  be  legal  tender  in  India  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  13J 
rupees  for  one  sovereign;  provision  has  been  made  for  this  in  the  draft 
bill.  An  interval  of  time,  of  which  the  length  can  not  be  determined 
beforehand,  should,  we  think,  elapse  between  the  mints  being  closed 
and  any  attempt  being  made  to  coin  gold  in  India.  The  power  to 
admit  sovereigns  as  legal  tender  might  be  of  use  as  a  measure  ad 
interim^  but  it  need  not  be  put  into  force  except  in  case  of  necessity. 
This  is  the  general  outline  of  our  plan.  Are  there  any  special  points 
on  which  further  inibrmation  is  desired  t 


Droft  of  nil  referred  to  %m  ike  Vieeroy's  telegram  to  Lord  Kimberley,  dated  Sifnd  Januar^ff 

189S, 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  Indian  Coinage  Act,  1870,  and  the  Indian 
Paper  Currency  Act,  1882,  it  is  hereby  enacted  as  follows: 

1.  (1)  This  act  may  be  called  the  Indian  Coinage  and  Paper  Cnrrency  Act,  1893; 
and 

(2)  It  shall  come  into  force  at  once. 

2.  The  enactments  specified  in  the  Schednle  hereto  shall  be  repealed  or  modified 
to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the  third  column  thereof,  but  no  such 
repeal  or  modification  shall  affect  the  validity  of  anything  already  done,  or  any  right 
or  obligation  heretofore  acquired  or  undergone,  under  the  said  enactments  or  any  or 
them. 

3.  (1)  The  Governor-General  in  Council  may,  by  order  notified  in  the  Gazette  of 
India,  declare  that  any  ^old  coins  which  are  for  the  time  being  a  legal  tender  in 
England  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  India  in  payment  or  on  account,  at  such  rate,  not 
being  less  than  13^  rupees  for  one  sovereign  and  so  for  any  greater  or  smaller  coin, 
as  shall  be  fixed  in  such  order,  and  may,  in  like  manner,  cancel  or  vary  such  order. 

(2)  Section  12  of  the  first-mentioned  act  is  hereby  repealed  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  give  effect  to  all  made  under  sub-section  (1)  of  this  flection^  bat  not  farther 
or  otherwise. 


The  schedule. 


Knmber  and  year,  and  short 
title. 

Sections. 

Extent  of  repeal  or  modifloatioii. 

Act  XXni,  of  1S70.  The  In- 

19  toM, 

The  whole  to  be  repealed. 

dian  ooinage  act,  1870. 

both 
inclusive. 

Act  XX,  of  1882.     The  In- 

11 

Clause  (6),  clause  (d),  and  the  proviso,  to  be  repealed. 

dian  paper  cnrrency  act. 

12 

The  word  aud  letter  "clause  (&;"  to  be  omitted. 

13 

The  words  '*  to  an  extent  to  be  specitied  in  the  order  not  ex- 
ceediuc  one-tourth  of  the  total  amount  of  issues  repre- 
8ente<lhy  coin  and  bullion  as  provided  by  this  act,"  to  be 

omitted. 

U  and  15 

The  whole  sections  to  be  repealed. 

21 

For  the  proviso  to  sub-section  (1)  the  following  shall  be  sub- 
stituted: "Provided  that  an v  coin  or  bullion  «o  received 
and  appn>jiriate<l  may  be  sold  orexchanjred  lor  gold  or  silver 
coin  ot  the  Govornmt'nt  of  India  of  the  like  value,  which 
shall  bs  so  appropriated  and  set  apart  instead  of  the  coin  or 
bullion  sold  or  exchanged.*' 

Sub-section  (2)  to  be  repealed. 

28 

Sub-Hection  (1),  clause  (/),  to  be  omitted. 
Sub-sectiou  (3),  to  be  repealed. 

*  See  page  148. 
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No.  86. 

Telegram  from  the  Yleeroy  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Ut  February,  1893. 

It  is  exi)ected  that  the  deficit  of  1893-'94  will  be  160  lakhs,  taking 
exchange  at  Is.  2f <f.  per  rupee,  and  making  no  provision  for  compensa- 
tion  for  European  officers.  Our  financial  arrangements  for  the  coming 
year  can  not  be  made  until  a  decision  has  been  arrived  at  regarding 
the  currency.  Unless  you  will  be  in  a  position  shortly  to  give  a  finsJ 
decision,  we  should  like  to  be  informed  whether  there  is  such  a  proba- 
bility of  the  stoppage  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  or  of  the  adoption 
of  other  measures  to  raise  the  value  of  the  rupee,  as  to  justify  us  in 
showing  a  deficit  in  the  budget,  or  whether  we  ought  now  to  consider 
our  financial  policy  for  the  coming  year  on  the  assumption  that  the  ex- 
change value  of  the  rupee  will  not  be  raised.  We  wish  for  a  reply  as 
soon  as  possible. 


No.  36. 

Telegram  from  the  Vieeroy  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  3rd  February,  1893. 

I  received  to-day  strong  deputation  from  Currency  Association. 
Representatives  of  following  interests  were  present :  Merchants,  traders, 
shipowners,  importers,  exporters,  manufacturers,  producers,  bankers, 
and  land.  Deputation  urged  stoppage  of  free  coinage  of  silver,  and 
supported  its  proposal  by  evidence  showing  that  all  the  above  interests 
are  now  injuriously  affected.  Statements  of  deputation  seemed  to  me 
to  have  strengthened  case  in  favour  of  closing  mints;  and  this  will,  I 
think,  be  the  impression  here.  I  expressed  my  own  belief  that  not 
only  Government  and  its  officers,  but  whole  country,  suffered  under 
existing  state  of  things;  but  I  dwelt  on  need  of  caution,  and  of  prov- 
ing conclusively  that  remedy  contemplated  involved  neither  political 
nor  economical  risks.  Finally,  I  told  deputation  that  they  seemed  to 
me  to  make  out  Sk  prima  fa^^e  case  in  favour  of  standard  uniform  with 
that  of  countries  with  which  India  does  most  of  its  business;  and  that, 
as  association  had  now  for  seven  months  fearlessly  advocated  such  a 
standard,  it  rested  with  opponents  of  association  to  show  authorita- 
tively that  country  disagreed  with  its  conclusions. 


No.  37. 

Telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Viceroy,  4ih  February,  1893. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  when  the  decision  respecting  the  cur- 
rency will  be  given  or  even  to  indicate  its  purport.  You  had  better 
frame  the  budget  for  a  deficit  on  the  present  lines,  without  making  any 
provision  for  the  effect  of  such  measures  as  are  now  under  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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Ko.  38. 

The  Oovernment  of  India  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India^  Calcutta^ 
15th  February,  1893,  No.  68. 

My  Lord  :  We  have  the  honor,  in  continuation  of  the  papers  already 
transmitted  to  your  lordship  on  the  subject  of  a  change  in  the  Indian 
monetary  standard,  to  forward  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Govern nient 
of  Bengal  and  of  the  correspondence  referred  to  therein,  in  which  it  is 
suggested  by  Messrs.  A.  B.  J.  Abraham  &  Co.  that,  in  order  to  mini- 
mise the  loss  which  may  be  caused  by  a  sudden  change  in  the  standard, 
to  those  engaged  in  trade  with  China  and  other  silver-using  countries, 
and  especially  to  those  who  trade  in  opium  and  Indian  yarn,  three 
months'  previous  notice  should  be  given  of  any  action  which  Govern- 
ment may  decide  to  take  in  this  matter. 

2.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  give  three  months' 
notice  of  any  change  which  may  be  decided  on.  But  we  have  not  replied 
to  Messrs.  Abraham  &  Co.'s  letter^  and  merely  forward  copy  of  it  for 
your  lordship's  information. 
We  have^  &o.f 

Lansdownb. 

P.  P.  HUTOHINS. 

D.  Barbour. 
A.  E.  Miller. 
H.  Brackenbury. 
O.  B.  Pritchard. 


[Siiolo0ni«0  in  Fo.  18.] 

J^rom  C.  E.  BnekJand,  E$q,,  Seeretary  io  the  Government  of  Bengal,  Revenue  Department, 
to  the  Sedretary  to  the  Government  of  India  {Finance  and  Commeroe  Department),  Ko. 
485,  Miscellaneous,  dated  SOth  January,  189S. 

I  am  directed  to  submit,  for  the  iuformation  and  orders  of  his  exceUency  the 
Ticeroy  and  governor-general  in  Council,  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
Board  of  Revenue,  Lower  Provinces,  No.  58  B,  dated  the  19th  January,  1893,  submit- 
ting copies  of  correspondence  with  Messrs.  A.  £.  J.  Abraham  &,  Co.,  who  represent 
that  certain  decisions  which  the  supreme  Government  may  arrive  at  in  deahng  with 
the  Lidian  currency  wiU,  if  suddenly  acted  upon,  very  adversely  aifect  the  position 
of  those  engaged  in  trade  with  China  and  other  silver-using  countries,  and  especiaUy 
of  those  who  trade  in  opium  and  Indian  yam.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  Messrs.  Abra- 
ham dcr  Co.  suggest  that,  in  order  to  minimise  the  loss  to  which  they  and  others  will 
be  subjected  in  the  event  of  any  alteration  heing  made  of  the  Indian  correnov,  three 
months'  notice  should  be  given  of  any  action  affecting  the  coirenoy  which  Govern- 
ment  may  have  under  contemplation. 


From  T,  Inglis,  Esq,,  Seoretarv  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  Lower  Provinces,  tc  the  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  Revenue  Department,  No,68B,  dated  19th  January,  1S9S, 

I  am  directed  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  Government,  the  accompanying 
copy  of  the  correspondence  noted  in  the  margin,*  on  the  subject  of  any  action  that 
Government  may  take  on  the  currency  question  as  affecting  the  position  of  those 
ong&g^  ui  the  opium  trade. 

'Letter  from  Messrs.  A.  £.  J.  Abraham  &  Co.,  dated  11th  January,  1893.  Board's 
nply,  No.  107  B,  dated  19th  January,  1893. 
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From  Mes9rs.  A.  E,  J,  Abraham  jr  Co.,  Calc^dta,  to  the  Secretary  to  ihe  Board  of  Renemme^ 
Lower  Provinces,  11th  January,  189S. 

We  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  receired  yesterday,  in- 
forming us  that  Mr.  Lyall  will  he  glad  to  receive  any  representation  rej^arding  the 
efl'ect  any  sudden  decision  of  Government  in  the  currency  question  will  have  on  the 
position  of  those  engaged  in  the  opium  trade,  and  that  Mr.  Lyall  will  then  decide 
whether  anything  would  he  gained  by  according  us  a  personal  interview.  It  has 
been  freely  rumoured  that  Govemmentintendedsnortly  taking  action  to  prevent  fur- 
ther depreciation  of  the  rupee  value,  either  by  closing  the  mints  or  by  the  adoption 
of  a  gold  standard.  It  is  obvious  that  any  such  course  would  have  the  effect  of  a 
sudden  decline  in  the  value  of  silver,  and  any  trade  between  a  gold-standard  and  a 
silver-nsing  country  would  suffer  a  shock  the  severity  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
gauge.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  future  trade  be- 
tween China  and  India  after  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  in  India  or  to  express 
any  opinion  on  the  ultimate  result  of  any  financial  policy  Government  may  pursue. 
We  simply  wish  to  lay  before  the  board  of  revenue  a  few  facts  and  figures  of  the 
opium  trade  between  India  and  China,  and  the  value  of  the  uncleared  stocks  at  pres- 
ent in  the  Chinese  market,  and  to  request  that,  if  these  facts  be  considered  of  su£B- 
cient  importance,  the  board  will  lay  before  the  authorities  dealing  with  the  exchange 
question  the  inevitable  result  of  any  sudden  action  of  Government  without  timely 
notice. 

The  stocks  at  present  in  the  principal  Chinese  markets,  excluding  the  minor  treaty 
ports,  are  10,200  chests  Bengal  opium,  at  Rs.  1,250  per  chest,  is  &.  1.28,50,000,  and 
7,828  chests  Malwa  opium,  at  Rs.  1,150  per  chest,  is  Rs.  90,02,200,  making  a  total  of 
Rs.  2,18,52,200. 

You  are  possibly  aware  that  the  whole  of  the  Bengal  opium  is  shipped  by  a  very 
few  number  of  firms  and  individuals ;  the  shippers  of  Bengal  opium  are  virtually  the 
sole  exporters  of  Malwa  and  Persian  opium,  and,  moreover,  the  bulk  of  the  Indian 
yam  trade  is  in  their  hands ;  it  therefore  perhaps  would  not  be  amiss  if  we  were  to 
give  the  stocks  and  value  of  these  conmiodities  also : 

Bs. 

Persiaii  opium  chests,  at  Rs.  1,100 23,87,803 

Yam,  35,076  bales,  at  Rs.  150 62,61,400 

Total 76,48,400 

The  total  value  of  uncleared  stocks  of  opium  and  yam  at  the  present  moment  in 
the  principal  Chinese  markets  is  represented  by  the  enormous  sum  of  Rs.  2,95,00,600, 
or,  siiy,  nearly  three  crores  of  rupees,  the  depreciation  of  which,  in  the  event  of  the 
contemplated  contingency,  would  be  at  the  lowest  computation  30  to  40  per  cent,  or 
from  Rs.  88,50,180  to  Rs.  1,18,00,240  at  one  stroke,  which  loss  would  have  to  be  borne 
by  the  very  limited  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  opium  tra<le. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  merchant  would  be  able  to  guard  against  a  sud- 
den liability  of  loss  in  exchange  by  fixing  a  rate  with  an  exchange  bank,  bat  the 
banks  are  fully  alive  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  absolutely  refuse  to  ^x  for- 
ward any  rate  of  exchange/being  aware  of  the  impossibility  at  the  present  crisis  to 
cover  their  remittances.  Exporters,  therefore,  are  utterly  helpless,  their  position 
being  greatly  aggravated  by  the  heaviness  of  the  stocks  in  China,  which  are  nnpie- 
cedentedly  high  owing  to  various  trade  causes. 

We  have  made  no  mention  of  the  stocks  of  Benares  opium  in  the  Straits,  and  In- 
dian yarn  in  Japanese  ports,  as  we  have  no  reliable  figures  to  quote ;  but  the  custom- 
house returns  and  other  sources  show  that  the  trade  of  those  articles  to  those  coun- 
tries is  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  and  the  same  arguments  apply  to  them  precisely 
in  the  same  way  as  to  the  trade  with  China. 

We  have  no  aoubt  Government  would  view  with  reluctance  any  measure  which 
would  inflict  disastrous  losses  on  the  persons  engaged  in  any  trade,  especially  in  a 
trade  the  revenue  of  which  is  of  such  importance  to  them,  and  that  they  would  give 
fall  consideration  to  any  arguments  supported  by  undeniable  facts  in  their  deliber- 
ations of  the  result  of  any  future  action  with  regard  to  altering  the  currency. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  our  suggestion  of  giving  notice  of  at  least  three 
months  before  any  alteration  of  the  Indian  currency  womd  altogether  prevent  the 
heavy  losses  which  we  fear  are  inevitable,  but  we  are  confident  that  thesa  leasee 
wotild  be  greatly  mitigated  by  giving  such  timely  notice. 
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JPh>ffi  T.  Ingli$,  esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Berenue,  Lower  ProvinoeSf  to  Me$$r9.  A, 
E,  J,  Abraham  4-  Co.,  Ko.  107  B,,  dated  19th  January,  189S. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  dated  the  11th  instant,  in  which  yon  deprecate  any  sndden 
action  bein^  taken  by  Grovemment  in  the  currency  (question  as  likely  to  affect  the 
position  of  those  engaged  in  the  opiam  trade,  I  am  directed  to  state  that  the  board 
have  no  information  as  to  whether  the  Government  of  India  will  adopt  any  or  what 
measures  in  connexion  with  the  currency  question,  and  are  not  therefore  in  a  posi- 
tion to  enter  into  correspondence  with  you  on  the  subject.  A  copy  of  your  represen- 
tation will,  however,  be  aabmitted  to  Government  for  their  information. 


TSo.  39. 
The  €hvemfMnt  of  India  to  the  Secretarp  of  State  for  India. 

Caxcutta,  February  22^  1893.  No.  73. 
My  Lord:  We  have  the  honour  to  report  that  on  the  Slst  January 
his  excellency  the  viceroy  received  a  number  of  gentlemen,  represen- 
tative of  the  various  Indian  services,  who  were  desirous  of  bringing  to 
his  excellency's  personal  notice  the  hardships  from  which  they  suffer, 
and  with  which  they  are  threatened  in  an  increasing  degree  by  the  fiftll 
in  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee. 

We  enclose  for  your  lordship's  information  copy  of  the  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  D.  B.  Lyall,  0.  s.  i.,  and  others  of  the  gentlemen  who  were 
present  on  behalf  of  the  services,  and  of  his  excellency's  reply.  We 
also  enclose  copy  of  the  representation  from  his  excellency  the  com- 
mander-in-chief on  behalf  of  the  military  services  referred  to  at  the  end 
of  Lord  Lansdowne's  reply. 

2.  We  have  also  to  report  that,  at  a  public  meeting  held  on  the  27th 
January,  at  the  town  hall  in  Calcutta,  in  connexion  with  the  Indian 
Currency  Association,  a  resolution  was  adopted  urging  the  closure  of 
the  Indian  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  The  meeting  farther 
decided  that  his  excellency  the  viceroy  should  be  asked  to  receive  a 
deputation  for  the  presentation  of  the  resolution.  His  excellency  con- 
sented to  receive  the  deputation,  and  we  now,  in  continuation  of  Lord 
Lansdownc^s  telegram  the  3rd  instant,  append  for  your  lordship's 
information  copy  of  the  addresses  of  Hon.  J.  L.  Mackay,  o.  i.  e.,  and 
of  the  other  members  of  the  deputatioui  and  et  his  excellency's  reply. 
We  have,  etc^ 

Lansdownb, 

Roberts. 

d.  p.  hutohins. 

D.  Babboub. 

A.  B.  MiLLEB. 

H.  Bbackenbubt. 
0.  B.  Pbitohabd. 


[EBcIoBiizet  in  Ko.  80.] 
Deputation  of  the  SsRyiOEa. 

The  depntfttfoo  wm  introdnoed  by  Mr.  Justice  Norris,  who  spoke  m  follows: 
May  it  please  your  excellency :  I  have  the  honour  to  introduce  a  highly  influential 
deputation  of  European  officers,  thoroughly  representative  of  all  or  almost  aU 
branches  of  the  yarious  services,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  naval  and  military,  covenanted 
and  uncovenanted,  serving  the  crown  in  India. 
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The  members  of  these  seryices,  individaally  and  collectively,  are  animated  by  a 
desire  to  aid  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  the  well-directed  efforts  of  your  excellency 
so  to  govern  the  Kreat  empire  committed  to  yonr  charge  as  to  secure  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  oi  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  suljects,  and  the  permanent  defence 
and  security  of  the  conntry. 

The  existence  of  any  conditions,  objective  or  subjective,  which  dishearten  and 
depress  Her  Majesty's  servants,  must  inevitably  affect  the  nature  and  efficiency  of 
the  services :  more  especially  will  this  be  the  case  where,  from  circumstances  ovei 
which  they  nave  no  control,  those  servants  have  good  and  grave  cause  for  anxiety 
on  behalf  of  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to  them. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  deputation  respectfully  and  earnestly  to  point  out  to  your 
excellency  that  the  financial  condition  of  Her  Majesty's  servants  in  India,  caused  by 
the  utterly  unexpected  and  ruinous  fall  in  the  rate  of  exchange,  is  disheartening  and 
distressing  to  the  last  possible  def^ee,  and  oaqses  them  the  utmost  anxiety  for  those 
dependent  upon  them;  and  to  solicit  your  excellency's  powerful  assistance  that  steps 
may  speedily  be  taken  to  ameliorate  it.  A  brief  statement  of  our  case  will  be  laid 
before  your  excellency  by  Mr.  Lyall.  Mr.  Horace  Bell  and  the  archdeacon  will 
briefly  supplement  that  statement  by  references  to  matters  which  could  not  conven- 
iently be  contained  therein. 

Address  of  Mr,  D,  B,  Lyall,  C,  8,  L,  and  others,  and  his  exoelUnoy^s  reply  thereto. 

Before  laying  before  your  excellency  the  statement  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
make  this  day,  I  desire,  not  only  on  behalf  of  those  present,  but  on  behalf  of  the 
European  servants  of  Government  generally,  to  thank  yonr  exoellency  for  this  op- 
portunity of  laying  before  you  the  state  of  intense  despondency,  or  even  despair, 
into  which  the  European  servant?  of  Government  have  been  reduced  by  the  fall  in 
exchange  which  has  practically  reduced  their  salaries  by  40  per  cent. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  telegrams  from  all  the  provinces  of  India,  fri>m  Madras,  Bom- 
bay, the  Northwest  Provinces,  the  Pni^ab,  Burmah,  Sind,  Assam,  and  the  Central 
Ptovinces,  all  to  the  same  effect,  which  is  well  summarised  in  the  Bombay  telegram, 
which,  while  regretting  that  any  addition  should  be  made  to  the  embarrassments  or 
Government,  goes  on  to  say  that  the  senders  are  convinced  that  ''public  interests 
not  less  than  private  claims  demand  a  solution.'' 

I  am  confident  that  whatever  reply  your  excellency  may  be  able  to  give  to  the 
statements  ^hioh  will  be  made  to-day,  the  mere  fact  of  our  reception  will  go  far 
towards  putting  fresh  spirit  into  almost  despairing  government  servants,  by  show- 
ing them  that  your  excellency  and  the  government  of  India  are  not  without  sym- 
pathy with  their  sufferings. 

With  reference  to  a  speech  recently  made  here,  we  desire  emphatically  to  protest 
against  the  charge  of  selfish  action  brought  against  us.  None  would  rejoice  more 
than  we  to  see  the  necessity  for  special  action  in  our  case  removed.  But  if,  in  the 
interests  of  the  conntry  at  large,  the  government  of  India  consider  it  necessary  to 
leave  currency  question  alone,  or  to  fix  the  rate  so  low  as  to  afford  its  European 
servants  practically  no  relief,  then  we  urge  that  our  claims  become  stronger,  and 
that  an  undue  share  of  the  effect  of  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silyer  is  thro¥m  on 
our  shoulders. 

I  shall  now,  with  your  excellency's  permission,  read  the  statement  whioh  lias  been 
prepared  fox  presentation  to  your  excellency. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  DEPUTATION. 

ThefoUowing  was  the  statement  submitted  to  the  viceroy  ''on  behalf  of  the  Eu- 
ropean civil  aud  military  officers  of  government,  representing  the  distress  occasioned 
to  them  in  consequence  of  the  fall  In  exchange." 

We  have  sought  this  opportunity  of  laying  before  your  excellency  a  plain  state- 
ment of  the  losses  and  distress  from  which  the  European  officers,  civil  and  military, 
of  the  government  of  India,  in  the  departments  with  which  we  are  connected,  ars 
suffering  in  consequence  of  tne  recent  rapid  and  heavy  fall  in  exchange,  in  the  earnest 
hope  that  the  government  of  India  may  be  moved  to  adopt  measures  for  their  relief. 

The  salaries  of  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  crown  in  India  were  fixed  for 
the  most  part  at  a  time  when  the  rupee  was  worth  approximately  two  shillings,  or 
with  this  rate  in  view.  For  a  lone  time  past  it  has  fallen  below  this  rate.  In  1872  the 
value  of  the  rupee  was  23|d.j  to-day  it  is  l^d.,  the  fall  since  the  former  year  being 
about  Bid,,  or  d6  per  cent.  In  recent  years  the  fall  has  been  veiy  rapid  and  heavy, 
for,  even  as  late  as  1890-'91.  the  average  rate  for  the  year  was  18a.,  and  at  the  be^- 
ning  of  1892  it  was  lid.  This  disastrous  fall  in  the  value  of  the  currency  in  whioh 
the  officers  of  the  Indian  government  are  paid  has  affected  idl  branches  of  the  service 
'"^ke.    For,  although  the  conditions  of  service  are  different  in  different  branchei^ 
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and  all  have  not  snffered  in  precisely  the  same  manner  or  in  the  same  degpree,  yet  the 
differences  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  losses  which  all  have  suffered  in 
common.  Since  18§6,  when  the  depreciation  of  silver  became  acute,  there  has  been 
a  sharp  and  rapid  rise  in  the  price  of  almost  all  articles  produced  in  India,  including 
food,  in  the  wages  of  servants,  and  in  house  rent.  In  the  same  period  the  retail 
price  of  goods  imported  from  Europe,  on  which  a  portion  of  our  salaries  are  spent, 
has  also  risen  largely  from  the  same  cause;  and  the  prices  paid  for  them  increase 
with  each  successive  fall  in  exchange. 

We  do  not,  however,  desire  to  4I  well  at  length  on  this  part  of  the  case.  We  men- 
tion it  in  order  to  show  that  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  seriously  affects  us,  even 
in  our  expenditure  in  India.  What  we  wish  to  press  most  earnestly  upon  your 
excellency's  attention  is  the  cruel  and  intolerable  burden  which  has  been  laid 
upon  us  iu  respect  of  that  portion  of  our  expenditure  which  has  to  be  incurred  at 
home.  Your  excellency  is  doubtless  aware  that  if  a  European  officer,  whether  sol- 
dier or  civilian,  is  to  render  efficient  service  to  Grovemment  in  a  tropical  climate,  it 
is  necessary  for  him  to  take  leave  periodically  to  England  to  recruit  his  health.  K 
he  is  to  give  his  children  an  education  of  the  same  stamp  as  he  has  himself  received, 
he  must  send  them  to  England  to  school.  If  he  is  to  lay  by  a  little  money  as  an  addi- 
tion to  his  pension  after  retirement,  or  as  a  provision  for  his  widow  and  others  de- 
pendent on  him  after  his  death,  he  must  be  enabled  to  remit  it  to  the  country  in  which 
it  will  be  spent.  All  these  are  as  much  the  just  and  reasonable  necessities  of  his 
position  as  the  ability  to  provide  himself  with  food  and  clothing  from  day  to  day.  Yet 
it  is  the  literal  truth  that,  under  present  conditions,  these  moderate  and  reasonable 
requirements  are  beyond  the  reach  of  many,  if  not  most  of  your  excellency's  Euro- 
pean officers,  and  are  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  all. 

We  will  net  weary  your  excellency  with  a  long  list  of  actual  instances.  A  single 
typical  case  will  suffice.  We  will  take  the  case  of  an  officer  whose  pay  is  Rs.  800  a 
month,  and  who  has  a  wife  and  two  or  three  children  to  support  at  home.  That  sum 
represents  the  pay  of  a  senior  chaplain,  of  a  second  grade  district  superintendent  of 
police,  and  of  a  second  grade  sub-deputy  opium  agent;  and  we  would  explain  that, 
on  the  Bengal  establishment,  the  average  length  of  service  of  the  officers  now  in 
those  grades  is  16  years,  29  years,  and  28  years,  respectively. 

Such  an  officer's  remittances  to  his  family  can  not,  at  a  low  estimate,  be  placed  at 
less  than  4001,  a  year  if  his  children  are  of  an  age  reoni ring  education.  At  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  exchange,  that  sum  costs  him  more  than  Rs.  6,500,  thus  leaving  him  Ks. 
258  a  month  for  subsistence.  After  deduction  of  fund  subscriptions  and  income-tax, 
he  is  left  with  less  than  Rs.  200  a  month  to  live  on.  Even  in  the  case  of  men  who 
have  been  fortunate  in  their  promotion,  or  who  are  members  of  a  higher  paid  branch 
of  the  service,  and  who  receive  pay  of  Rs.  1,000  a  month,  the  sum  left  for  subsist- 
ence in  India  would  amount  to  less  than  Rs.  400  a  month,  after  deductions  as  above. 
It  is  evident  that  such  men  can  not  save ;  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  keep  clear 
of  debt.  The  case  is  stiU  worse  if  the  government  servant  falls  ill,  or  is  for  other 
reasons  compelled  to  take  leave.  His  maximum  furlough  pay  is  then  Rs.  6,000  a 
year,  which  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  gives  him  only  367?.  a  year  on  which  to 
maintain  himself  and  his  family,  and  educate  his  children.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
prospect  of  having  to  subsist  on  such  an  allowance  goes  far  towards  neutralising  the 
value  of  the  furlough  rules  in  the  case  of  European  officers. 

But  in  the  Indian  staff  corps,  and  iu  most  of  the  large  civil  departments  in  India,  an 
officer  of  from  15  to  20  years'  service  seldom  draws  so  much  as  Rs.  800  to  Rs.  1,000  a 
month.  After  20  years' service  an  officer  of  the  staff  corps  attains  the  rank  of  major, 
and  receives,  with  allowances,  about  Rs.900  per  month,  while  as  a  captain  his  pay  up 
to  the  completion  of  his  twentieth  year  of  service  is,  with  allowances,  less  that  Rs.  60O 
per  mensem.  In  the  public  works  department  the  rank  of  executive  engineer, 
second  grade,  which  is  reached  in  about  seventeen  years'  service,  carries  a  pay  of  Rs. 
800  per  month.  In  the  other  principal  European  departments,  officers  of  from  15  to  20 
years*  service  are  commonly  in  receipt  of  salaries  not  exceeding  Rs.  600  to  Rs.  800 
per  month.  The  condition  of  these  services  is  being  subjected  to  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  exchange.  Hitherto,  an  officer  entering  the  staff 
corps,  or  one  of  the  great  civil  departments,  expected  to  retain  his  connexion  with 
his  own  country.  He  expected  to  be  able  to  send  his  children  home  to  be  suitably 
educated;  to  take  furlough  to  England  from  time  to  time  for  the  sake  of  his  health, 
and  also  to  visit  his  relatives  and  family;  and,  finally,  to  save  a  part  of  his  pay, 
which,  added  to  his  pension,  would  enable  him  to  live  in  comparative  comfort  alter 
retirement.  These  just  and  reasonable  expectations  are  now  defeated.  It  is  now 
utterly  impossible  for  many  officers,  even  those  who  have  been  fortunate  in  their 
promotion,  to  afford  the  expense  of  educating  their  children  at  home.  Every  year 
men  are  being  driven  in  increasing  numbers  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  hill 
schools,  to  deny  themselves  and  their  wives  the  advantage  of  a  periodical  visit  to 
iheir  own  country,  and  to  relinquish  all  expectation  of  saving  a  little  money  to  ek* 
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out  their  pensionB  when  they  retire.  Year  by  year  it  is  becoming  plain  that  a  larger 
and  larger  proportion  of  the  men  who  accept  Government  service  in  India  most 
abandon  the  hope  of  ever  returning  home.  They  mnst  be  contented  to  settle  per- 
manently in  India;  while  their  children,  receiving  an  inferior  education  and  brought 
np  amid  un-English  surroundings,  sink  to  a  lower  social  level,  and  swell  the  mass  of 
the  unemploy^  white  population,  whose  growth  is  already  a  source  of  grave 
anxiety. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  for  the  indefinite  continuance  of  faithftil  and  contented 
work,  when  the  workers  are  placed  in  a  position  of  anxiety  and  embarrassment  deepen- 
ing into  despondency.  There  is  happily  as  yet  little  cause  to  fear  that  any  of  those 
whom  we  represent  may  be  led  to  fall  away  from  the  high  standard  of  which  both 
the  Indian  government  and  its  servants  are  justly  proud.  But  your  excellency  will, 
we  are  assured,  be  alive  to  the  necessity  of  placing  even  the  humblest  of  your  Euro- 
pean officers  beyond  the  reach  of  temptation.  And,  as  it  becomes  more  generally 
known  that,  to  the  disadvantages  inseparable  from  an  Indian  career^  there  must  now 
be  added  the  prospect  of  poverty  so  great  as  to  involve  the  possible  severance  of 
home  ties,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Her  Majesty's  secretary  of  state  will  find 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  fresh  recruits  for  the  Indian  services  of  the  same 
stamp  as  at  present. 

Officers  of  the  civil  service  and  the  staff  corps  are  now  beginning  to  find  that  their 
pensions  after  retirement,  whicJi  are  fixed  in  sterling,  are  worth  almost  as  much  as 
their  salaries  during  active  service,  which  are  payable  in  rupees.  These  officers  have 
thus  every  inducemeut  to  retire  as  soon  as  they  have  completed  the  minimum  period 
of  service  required  by  the  rules,  thereby  prematurely  swelling  the  pension  list,  and 
impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service  by  the  early  withdrawal  of  experienced 
officers  still  capable  of  active  work. 

1  )istrcs8ing  as  is  our  condition  at  present,  and  without  prospect  of  amelioration, 
unless  your  excellency  intervenes  in  our  behalf,  we  dread  that  it  may  become  even 
worse  in  the  near  future.  The  fall  of  silver  has  been  far  more  rapid  during  the  last 
five  or  six  years  than  in  the  preceding  period,  and  there  are  indications  that  it  will 
soon  be  still  further  accelerated,  and  our  condition  go  from  bad  to  worse  witn  each 
month  that  passes. 

We  pray  your  excellency  to  take  these  matters  into  your  favourable  consideration, 
and  secure  for  us  such  an  adjustment  of  our  salaries  as  will  make  them  not  less  val- 
uable to  us  than  they  were  intended  to  b^  when  they  were  fixed.  In  Ceylon,  we 
understand  that  the  pay  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  colony  was  fixed  several  years 
ago  at  the  rate  of  Is.  10^.  to  the  rupee.  We  do  not  wisli  to  define  the  precise  form 
in  which  similar  assistance  might  most  suitably  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty's  Indian 
servants;  but  would  beg  your  excellency  to  believe  that  we  have  not  exaggerated 
our  distress,  and  to  grant  to  us  the  fullest  measure  of  relief  in  such  manner  as  your 
excellency's  advisers  my  think  fit. 

PUBUO  WORKS  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Horace  Bell  addressed  his  excellency  on  the  part  of  the  public  works,  telegraph, 
and  other  departments.    He  said : 

I  beg  your  excellency's  permission  to  add  a  few  words  to  the  representations  made 
by  the  previous  speakers,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  officers  of  the  public  works 
and  telegraph  departments,  and  of  other  less  prominent  but  important  branches  of 
the  public  service. 

The  public  works  department,  in  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  serve  for  over  30 
years,  is,  as  your  excellency  is  aware,  a  very  large  one,  and  is  both  a  great  8X>ending 
and  revenue-earning  department  of  the  state. 

It  is  officered  by  both  civilians  and  military  men,  whose  education  has  been  very 
costly,  and  among  whom  are  men  of  high  standing  in  the  profession.  We  can  justly 
claim,  my  lord,  that  our  share  as  engineers  of  the  task  of  remaking  India  has  been  ft 
prominent  one,  and  we  may,  I  venture  to  urge,  as  fairly  claim  that  our  record  Is  good, 
and  that  the  spirit  of  devotion  and  of  integrity  is  still  unimpaired.  But,  my  lord, 
the  strain,  the  distress,  owing  mainly  to  the  loss  in  exchange,  is  too  severe,  and  we 
earnestly  beg  you  to  relieve  us  from  it. 

My  lord,  I  have,  in  my  position,  exceptional  opportunities  of  seeing  the  work 
and  surroundings,  and  of  ganging  the  temper  of  the  men  of  my  own  and  other  de- 
partments over  the  whole  country,  and  I  say  unhesitatingly  that  we  have  reached  a 
condition  of  things  which,  unless  promptly  rectified,  may  result  in  a  complete  trans- 
formation of  the  character  of  our  English  employ <^8.  I  have  received  many  com- 
munications giving  instances  of  the  great  hardships  which  men  are  suft'ering  under 
in  every  branch  of  the  service,  but  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal  will  only  permit 
me  to  quote  a  few  typical  cases.  I  would  mention  the  case  of  a  senior  officer  in  the 
Public  Works,  who  controls  a  large  st^ff  on  a  very  important  work,  which  is  to  coat 
over  three  millions  sterling.    His  family  remittances,  which  I  have  ascertained  are 
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not  nnosnal  or  nnreasonftble,  absorb,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  so  large  a 
portion  of  his  salary,  that  he  is  himself  at  present  obliged  to  try  to  live  on  an  in- 
come of  not  more  than  Rs.  300  a  month,  or  say,  2302.  a  year,  ana  is  conse<juently 
drifting  into  debt.  Another  prominent  and  typical  case  is  that  of  an  odicer  m  high 
position  in  the  edacational  department,  who,  for  the  same  reason?),  after  sending 
home  his  family  remittances,  has  been  trying  to  live  on  Rs.  217  a  month. 

I  have  some  painful  cases  from  the  telegraph  department  of  the  same  nature,  in 
two  of  which  men  who,  untit  from  ill-health  to  do  adequate  service,  are  simply  un- 
able to  go  home  to  recruit,  owing  to  the  heavy  incidence  of  family  remittance.  I 
bnve  other  instances  where,  in  order  to  meet  the  immediate  wants  of  their  families, 
men  have  been  obliged  to  withdraw  their  subscriptions  to  provident  funds  and  can- 
cel their  insurance  policies,  while  the  case  of  the  widows  and  families  of  those  who 
subscribed  for  rnpee  pensions  and  insurances  for  them  is  really  deplorable.  It  comes 
to  thin,  my  lord,  that  the  children  of  many  a  man  who  has  done  yeoman's  service  for 
this  eoantry  mnst  now,  and  for  no  fault  of  their  fathers,  face  the  inevitable  pains 
and  penalties  of  genteel  pauperism. 

With  such  prospects  constantly  before  ns,  it  is  difficult,  it  is  almost  impossible,  my 
lord,  to  ^ve  that  single-minded  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  state  which  should 
be  our  highest  aim  as  public  servants. 

CASE  OF  THE  CLBROY. 

The  venerable  Archdeacon  MacCarthy  then  stated  the  case  for  the  clergy,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  chaplains  number  between  160  and  170  in  all,  including  about  12  chaplains  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  And  I  venture  to  state  that  no  body  of  officers  in  the  pub- 
lic service  have  felt  the  hardships  caused  by  the  fall  in  exchange  more  acutely  than 
it  has  been  felt  by  chaplains.  For  they  have  not  even  the  prospect  before  them  of 
increased  pay  during  the  later  years  of  their  service  to  take  tne  sting  out  of  the 
immediate  pressure  of  narrow  means. 

Chaplains  are  now  on  probationary  service  for  three  years,  or  Rs.  400  per  mensem. 

Then  they  become  junior  chaplains  on  Ra.  500  a  mouth.  After  10  years  in  this 
class  they  become  senior  chaplains  on  Rs.  800  a  month,  and  there  is  no  further  pos- 
sibility of  increase  in  their  pay. 

Most  of  them  are  married,  and  many  of  them  have  families  in  England  to  maintain 
and  educate. 

A  jnnior  chaplain  cannot  possibly  remit  a  yearly  sum  adequate  to  the  mainte- 
nance and  education  of,  say,  two  children,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange. 

A  senior  chaplain  who  has,  say,  a  wife  and  two  children  in  England  cannot  remit 
for  their  use  a  sufficient  yearly  sum  to  secure  for  them  anything  like  a  tolerably  com- 
fortable home,  and  for  his  children  even  a  second-class  education,  without  surrender- 
ing such  a  proportion  of  his  pay  as  must  leave  him  in  circumstances  which  may  fairly 
be  described  as  circumstances  of  poverty,  while  he  has  to  remit  at  current  rates  of 
oxchauge. 

Many  of  the  chaplains  are  now  endeavoring  to  keep  up  appearances  and  to  do  their 
work  under  the  pressure  of  such  circumstances,  and  deprived  of  many  of  the  alle- 
viations which  make  the  work  in  India  tolerable. 

Considering  the  relative  late  age  at  which  chaplains  enter  the  service,  the  strictly 
limited  prospects  before  them  of  increased  inooine  or  pension,  the  antecedents  and 
education  of  most  of  them,  it  is  submitted  that  their  appeal  to  the  viceroy  for  help 
in  this  matter  of  the  grievous  loss  of  income  under  which  they  now  suffer  strengthens 
the  whole  case  of  the  public  services  laid  before  his  excellency,  and  that  it  does  this 
by  bringing  under  his  excellency's  notice  especially  their  own  acutely  trying  posi- 
tion. 

THE  viceroy's  REPLY. 

In  reply  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  said : 

Gentlemen,  yon  represented  to  me  a  few  days  ago  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  • 
you  to  meet  me  and  to  lay  before  me  a  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the  European 
officers  serving  the  Government  of  India  in  the  departments  with  which  you  are  con- 
nected had  been  affected  by  the  recent  fall  in  exchange.  I  saw  no  impropriety  in 
acceding  to  your  request.  The  regulations  of  the  service,  it  is  true,  forbid  combina- 
tions among  the  employ^  of  the  Government.  In  this  case,  however,  I  felt  that  it 
was  clearly  for  the  general  advantage  of  all  concerned,  including  the  Government  of 
India,  Hiat  I  should  give  you  an  opportunity  of  explaining  to  me  by  word  of  moutJi 
the  grievances  set  forth  in  your  memorial — grievances  which,  I  am  glad  to  say,  have 
been  borne  by  those  on  behalf  of  whom  you  nave  spoken  with  much  dignity  and  pa- 
tience. 
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I  do  not  propose,  apon  this  occasion,  to  examine  in  detail  the  statements  which 
you  have  laid  before  me.  It  is  not  material  to  discuss  whether  any  portion  of  yom 
representations  appear  to  be  entitled  ♦o  more  or  to  less  weight  than  the  rest.  The 
point  upon  which  I  am  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  to-day  is  your  main  propo- 
sition, that  in  which  you  affirm  that  the  European  officers  of  the  G^Yemment  of  In- 
dia, as  a  body,  have  been  heavy  losers  by  the  recent  fall  of  exchange,  and  that  their 
loss  has  been  so  heavy  as  to  render  the  position  of  some  of  them  one  of  the  most  ex- 
treme difficulty  and  distress.  That  position  you  have  certainly  made  good,  but, 
when  I  say  this,  I  should  like  to  add  my  assurance  that  it  did  not  need  the  powerful 
arguments  which  you  have  adduced  in  order  to  convince  me  that  the  fall  in  the  gold 
value  of  tlie  rupee  has  been  the  cause  of  very  great  suffering  to  those  of  our  officers 
whose  emoluments  are  drawn  in  rupees  and  whose  liubilities  are,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  due  in  sterling,  to  have  shown  conclusively  that  many  of  those  liabilities  are 
of  a  kind  which  they  cannot  avoids  except  at  the  cost  of  very  cruel  hardship  to 
themselves,  or—and  it  is  no  doubt  this  that  they  feel  most  keenly — ^to  those  nearest 
and  dearest  to  them. 

I  am  concerned  not  to  dispute  or  to  minimise  the  extent  of  that  suffering,  but  to 
convince  you,  if  I  can,  that  the  Government  of  India  is  not  indifferent  to  it,  and  that 
it  is  our  sincere  desire  to  deal  fairly  with  you  in  regard  to  this  momentous  question. 

Now.  I  am  anxious  to  make  this  point  good,  because  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  our 
attitude  has  been  one  of  carelessness,  and  that  we  have  been  sitting  with  our  hands 
folded  at  a  time  when  we  ought  to  have  been  bestirring  ourselves  actively  in  order 
to  redress  your  wrongs.  In  reference  to  this  part  of  the  case  I  should  like  to  touch 
briefly  upon  tlie  history  of  the  matter  since  I  have  had  to  do  with  it. 

I  arrived  in  India  at  the  end  of  the  year  1888.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  year 
1889  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  remained  almost  stationary.  On  the  Ist  of  January 
it  was  U.  4^d. ;  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  Is,  4t|r2.,  and  the  fluctuations  during 
the  intervening  months  were  inconsiderable.  In  the  following  year  the  upward 
movement  of  exchange  commenced,  the  rupee  rising  from  1«.  bd.  in  January  to  1«. 
Sd,  in  September.  During  the  summer  months  it  advanced  so  rapidly  that  it  mast 
have  been  obvious  to  us  all  that  speculation  had  something  to  do  with  what  wa» 
taking  place.  A  downward  movement  declared  itself  towards  the  close  of  the  y^^r. 
and  continued  throughout  1891,  although  the  fall  was  not  rapid.  At  the  end  of  1891 
the  rupee  stood  almost  exactly  where  it  did  at  the  beginning  of  1890.  The  average 
rate  for  1800-'91  was.  as  you  have  pointed  out,  1«.  6d,  Taking  these  three  years,  we 
may  say  that  we  haa,  first,  a  year  of  slack  water,  and  then,  in  the  two  years  which 
followed,  a  rise,  succeeded  by  a  fall  almost  exactly  equal  to  the  amount  of  tVe  rise. 
It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1892  that  we  founa  ourselves  face  to  face  with 
a  collapse  more  serious  than  any  which  had  yet  taken  place.  Since  then  the  ten- 
dency has  been  steadily  downward,  the  rupee  has  touched  the  lowest  point  yet 
recorded,  and  the  prospects  of  a  material  recovery  are  certainly  remote. 

I  dwell  upon  this,  because  I  wish  to  show  you  that,  in  so  far  as  I  have  been  cod- 
cemed  with  this  question,  up  to  the  last  few  months  the  situation  contained  soroe 
hopeful  elements,  and  it  is,  therefore,  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Government  of  India 
since  the  last  rapid  and  heavy  fall  declared  itself  that  you  have,  I  think,  a  special 
right  to  ask  for  some  explanation. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  you  will  remember  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  year  1892 
we  were  already  aware  that  an  international  monetary  conference  was  to  meet  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  whole  question  of  the  currency  of  the  world.  Many 
of  us  were,.  I  am  afraid  with  too  much  reason,  not  very  sanguine  as  to  the  results  of 
the  conference.  The  decision  of  her  Majesty's  Government  to  take  part  in  it  showed, 
however,  that  it  was  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  some  measures  of  inter- 
national efficacy  might  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitating  silver.  The 
Government  of  India  were,  at  any  rate,  bound  to  take  the  conference  seriously,  and 
we  bestowed  much  thought  and  care  upon  the  selection  of  our  representatives,  and 
upon  the  instruction  with  which  they  were  authorised  to  take  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings. The  investigations  of  the  confereuee  were,  however,  not  the  only  investiga- 
tions in  progress  as  to  this  question.  In  September  the  secretary  of  state  decided 
to  appoint  an  English  committee,  presided  over  by  Lord  Herschell,  for  the  purpose 
of  examininj?  the  currency  question  as  it  affected  India.  The  enquiry  entrusted  to 
Lord  Herscheirs  committee  was  evidently  intended  as  a  serious  attempt  to  grapple 
with  the  question,  in  so  far  as  it  affected  us,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that, 
while  that  committee  was  still  sitting,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to  at- 
tempt a  x>ermanent  settlement  of  questions  depending  upon  the  future  of  exchange. 
Lord  Herschell's  committee  has,  until  quite  lately,  been  engaged  in  taking  evidence, 
and  we  have  not  yet  learned  the  conclusions  to  which  it  has  come,  or  the  action 
which  the  secretary  of  state  is  likely  to  take  in  consequence. 

But  you  may  ask  me,  why  could  you  not,  without  committing  yourselves  in  regard 
to  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  question,  adopt  some  temporary  measure  for  the 
pur|io8e  of  diminishing  our  difficulties f    That,  gentlemen,  is  a  question  which,  I 
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can  assure  yon,  was  considered,  and  considered  with  the  utmost  care,  by  the  Goy- 
emment  of  India.  We  had,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  even  a  temporary  meas- 
ure would  raise  most  diftieiilt  issues  and  r€M|uire  the  most  delicate  adjustment,  thnt 
such  a  measure  could  not  fail  to  be  a  costly  one ;  that  in  order  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary funds  we  should  have  had  to  disturb  the  whole  of  our  financial  arrangements 
for  the  year  1892-'93.  arrnngements  which  had  been  made  before  the  last  great  fall 
in  exchange  had  declared  itself;  that  we  might  possibly  have  been  driven  to  resort 
to  additional  taxation,  a  step  which  would  obviously  have  been  most  objectionable 
for  any  temporary  purpose.  Finnlly  it  was  conceivable  that  the  enquiries  which 
w^ere  proceeding  in  Europe  would  result  in  a  state  of  things  which  might  render 
relief  unnecessary. 

It  was  fur  these  reasons  that  we  did  not  come  forward  with  any  proi!H>salB  of  a 
temporary  character.  1  hope,  however,  that  you  will  not  suppose  that,  because  no 
such  measures  were  put  f<irwffrd,  we  had  dismissed  the  wnole  matter  from  our 
thoughts.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  In  June  of  last  year  we 
directed  the  attention  of  the  secretary  of  stat4^  to  the  distress  caused  to  our  Euro- 
pean oflScers  by  the  fall  in  the  sterling  value  of  the  rupee,  and  we  pointed  out  that, 
if  the  present  conditions  continued,  it  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  inevitably  neces- 
sary to  take  steps  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  the  sufferings  of  our  ofiBcers.'  About 
that  time  we  were  sending  home  memorials  from  members  of  the  services  by  every 
inail. 

Three  months  later,  in  September  of  the  same  year,  we  again  called  the  secretary 
of  state's  notice  to  the  fact  that  the  distress  of  our  oflScers  was  very  severe;  that  it 
extended  to  every  branch  of  the  service  in  which  Europeans  were  employed ;  and 
that  we  re^rded  with  grave  apprehension  the  consequences  which  would' result  to 
the  administration  if  we  were  to  allow  the  existing  difficulties  to  continue  without 
attempting  to  apply  a  remedy.  We  even  went  the  length  of  examiniug  some  of  the 
proposals  which  had  been  made  to  us,  with  a  view  of  alleviating  these  difficulties; 
and,  while  we  refrained,  for  reasons  of  the  kind  which  I  have  just  given,  from  mak- 
ing any  recommendation  for  the  immediate  adoption  of  remedial  measures,  we  ex- 
pressed a  strong  opinion  that,  ui^ess  a  substantial  rise  in  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee 
were  to  occur,  we  should  find  it  necessury  to  propose  somemeasuresof  relief  such  as 
those  which  we  had  mentioned  to  his  lordship. 

And,  gentlemen,  1  may  observe  that  I  have  myself,  in  all  my  communications  with 
the  secretary  of  state,  lost  no  opportunity  of  representing  to  him,  in  the  most  em- 
phatic terms,  my  strong  sense  oi  the  very  grievous  hardship  to  which  the  services 
were  being  subjected. 

I  am  bound  to  add  that  I  am  left  in  no  doubt  of  the  sympathy  with  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  regards  your  case,  and  it  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  an  indication 
of  that  svmpathy,  that  Lord  Kimberley  has  recently  authorized  the  payment  of  fur- 
lough allowances,  pending  any  action  which  may  be  taken  as  the  result  of  Lord 
Herschell's  enquiry,  at  the  rate  of  1».  4id.,  so  as  to  relieve  the  recipients  of  those 
allowances  from  the  effects  of  the  heavy  additional  fall  which  has  taken  place  since 
the  commencement  of  1892. 

Gentlemen,  I  trust  that  I  have  said  enough  to  show  you  that  we  are  certainly  not 
chargeable  with  indifference  in  this  matter.  Our  suspense  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
not  last  much  longer.  The  monetary  conference  has  now  adjourned  without  coming 
to  any  decision.  We  have  yet  to  know  what  course  the  secretary  of  state  will 
adopt  in  consequence  of  the  report  which  he  will  shortly  receive  from  Lord  Her- 
schelFs  committee:  but  whatever  may  be  the  purport  of  that  report,  whatever  may 
be  the  decision  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  we  here  are  profoundly  convinced  that 
we  can  not  ask  those  on  whose  behalf  you  have  addressed  me  to  tolerate  for  an  in- 
delinite  period  the  distress  which  they  have  borne  with  so  much  self-command  for 
some  time  past.  Even  if  we  could  regard  their  case  coldly  and  cynically,  even  if 
we  could  remain  unmoved  by  the  sufferings  which  they  have  experienced,  we  could 
not,  as  men  of  business,  conceal  f^om  ourselves  the  fact  that  good  service  is  not  to  be 
hail  for  bad  pay,  and  that  we  can  not  expect  an  official  whoHc  thoughts  are  con- 
stantly preoccupied  by  domestic  anxieties,  such  as  those  which  you  have  described 
to  approach  his  official  work  with  the  spirit,  vigour,  and  alacrity  necessary  to  its 
efficient  performance.  But,  gentlemen,  1  trust  that  you  will  not  suspect  us  of  con- 
sidering this  (question  from  so  heartless  a  standpoint.  We  feel  that  it  is  to  your  cor- 
dial co-operation  that  the  successful  working  of  our  Indian  system  of  administra- 
tion has  been  due  in  past  years,  and  it  is  a  source  of  poignant  regret  to  us  to  know 
that  your  arduous  duties  have  of  late  been  discharged  under  conditions  so  trying 
and  mortifying  as  those  to  which  you  have  in  too  many  cases  been  subjected.  It 
would  be  a  grave  misfortune  for  India  if  in  years  to  come  the  service  to  which  you 
belong  were  tf>  be  dis<'ouraged  by  theiuadequacy  of  its  remuneration,  or  if  the  same 
class  of  men  by  which  it  has  hitherto  been  filled  were  no  longer  to  be  attracted  to 
its  ranks. 
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I  have  endeavored  to  show  you  that  we  have  not  been  nnraindfal  of  yonr  interests 
during  the  period  of  suspense  through  which  we  have  been  passing,  and  I  trust  tlisit 
the  tinie  may  be  approaching  when  we  shall  be  able  to  meet  in  a  just  and  reasonabie 
manner  the  claims  which  you  have  so  temperately  preferred. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add  that,  when  it  became  known  that  I  was  to  receive  this 
deputation,  a  question  arose  whether  it  should  include  representatives  of  the  mili- 
tary officers  employed  under  the  Government  of  India.  It  was  felt,  however,  that 
the  hardship  which  they  have  suffered  in  common  with  you  could  be  most  appropri- 
ately explained  by  the  commander-in-chief  as  head  of  the  army,  and  I  am  able  to 
tell  you  that  I  have  received  trom  Lord  Roberts  a  statement,  closely  according  with 
youKs,  in  which  his  excellency  has  earnestly  pressed  upon  us  the  necessity  of  taking 
early  steps  to  remedy  the  grievances  of  the  military  services. 


Note  hy  his  excellency  the  oommander  in  chief  in  India,  on  the  hardship  oaueed  to  miUiaty 
officere  in  India  hy  the  fall  in  th^  exchange  value  of  the  rupee. 

The  oflBcers  of  the  army  have  hitherto,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  have  sub- 
mitted memorials  on  the  subject,  refrained  from  pressing  on  the  attention  of  Govem- 
ment  the  hardships  which  they,  in  common  with  other  official  classes  in  India,  have 
suffered  from  the  gradual  depreciation  of  the  rupee.  This  action  is  not  due  to  want 
of  interest  in  a  question  that  affects  them  and  their  families  so  vitally,  but  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  feeling  that  something  will  eventually  be  done  by  Government  for 
their  relief,  and  also  to  a  sense  of  discipline,  which  has  prevented  them  frt>in  ap- 
proaching Government  with  a  representation  of  their  personal  grievances. 

It  seems  to  me  fitting  that  I,  as  the  head  of  the  army  in  India,  should  take  the 
present  opportunity  of  placing  before  the  head  of  the  Government  a  brief  summary 
of  the  position  in  which  the  majority  of  military  officers,  especially  those  of  the 
Indian  service,  now  find  themselves,  and  of  recq;*ding  my  conviction  that,  unless 
remedial  measures  are  promptly  adopted,  the  character  and  efficieney  of  the  service 
will  be  injuriously  affected. 

I  propose  to  take  the  position  of  the  married  officer  first.  In  former  days  the  offi- 
cer who  had  spent  his  life  in  this  country  had  a  preferential  claim  to  the  nomination 
of  his  sons  to  the  various  departments  of  the  Indian  service.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, the  only  means  of  entering  the  public  service  ha**  been  by  open  competition, 
and  the  expensive  education  consequent  on  this  change  of  system  fell  heavily  on  the 
resources  of  the  Indian  officer,  even  when  the  rupee  was  at  iiar.  With  the  rupee  at 
1».  2^Z.  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  this  item  of  almost  obligatory  expenditure  has 
very  largely  increased. 

The  necessity,  or  at  any  rate  the  extreme  desirability,  of  educating  his  children 
in  England  also  compels  the  Indian  officer  to  find  a  home  for  them  in  that  country. 
In  many  cases  he  has  no  relations  to  undertake  their  care  and  management;  and,  as 
strangers  can  not  be  induced  to  accept  such  reponsibilities  without  prolit  to  them- 
selves, it  follows  that  his  purse  is  again  heavily  taxed  to  meet  this  requirement. 

While  his  children  are  being  educated  at  home,  the  officer  has  to  keep  up  his  estab- 
lishment in  India  in  a  manner  befitting  his  rank  and  the  profession  to  which  he 
belong. 

I  wiU  now  quote  figures  in  support  of  the  foregoing  remarks. 

Taking  the  case  of  a  major,  who  is  second  in  command  of  a  Bengal  infantry  regi- 
ment, his  pay  and  allowances  amount  to  Rs.  910  a  month,  not  including  the  contract 
allowance  of  Rs.  85  for  his  wing  command,  the  profit  from  which,  if  any,  is  so  small 
that  it  need  not  be  taken  into  account.  Out  of  his  Rs.  910,  he  has  to  pay  toward 
family  pension  funds  a  sum  which  varies  according  to  the  official  rate  of  exchange 
and  number  and  sex  of  his  children.  This  year  his  monthly  subscription  for  wife, 
two  sons,  and  one  daughter  would  amount  to  Rs.  40.8;  income  tax  amounts  to  about 
Rs.  20.    I'his  leaves  him  a  net  balance  of  about  Rs.  850. 

Even  with  the  most  rigid  economy  he  is  unable  to  support  himself  on  leas  than 
Rs.  300  a  month.  This  includes  mess  bills,  house  rent,  subscriptions  to  mess,  band, 
and  regimental  institution,  upkeep  of  charger,  uniform  and  camp  equipage^  pay 
of  sorvHUts,  and  the  numerous  incidental  expenses  which  increase  tlie  cost  of  living 
in  India.  This  leaves  Rs.  550  per  mensem  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  his 
family  in  England. 

The  oflicial  rate  of  exchange  for  the  ensuing  financial  year  has  been  fixed  at  It.  2fd., 
and  presumably  the  market  rate  will  be  somewhat  lower.  At  the  official  rate  the 
sum  of  Rs.  550  represents  33Z.  16«.  a  month,  or  say  406Z.  per  annum ;  conseauently, 
this  is  the  largest  sum  which  an  officer  of  the  rank  I  am  considering  can  hope  to 
send  home  after  practising  the  most  painful  self-denial  himself  in  India^  and.  in- 
deed, barely  living  up  to  the  requirements  of  his  position.    Even  then,  I  think,  it 
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will  be  conceded  that  400L  per  annum  is  but  a  scanty  provision  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended. 

In  making  this  calculation  I  have  assumed  that  the  married  officer  with  a  family 
regards  it  ae  his  daty  to  educate  his  children  at  home  or  on  the  continent.  In  many 
instances,  however,  he  now  finds  it  impossible  to  do  so  without  getting  into  debt, 
and  he  has  therefore  to  choose  between  exceeding  his  income  (which  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  is  a  precarious  one)  and  depriving  his  children  of  the  advan- 
tages of  an  education  out  of  India  at  an  age  when  it  is  most  beneficial  to  them  and 
most  conducive  to  their  future  welfare. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  reasonable  and  proper  desire  on  the  part  of  the  married  officer, 
especially  if  called  upon  to  serve  in  such  a  climate  as  that  of  India,  to  put  by 
money  foV  old  age  and  to  make  additional  provision  for  his  family  by  insurance ;  but 
at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  he  can  not  hope  to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

Again,  when  the  officer  is  obliged  to  take  furlough  to  England,  either  from  ill- 
health  or  on  account  of  private  affairs,  he  raises  the  necessary  muds  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  and  often  has  to  content  himself  from  sheer  poverty  with  a  second-class 
passage  in  the  company  of  servants  and  persons  of  inferior  social  rank. 

I  would  here  bring  to  notice  that  within  the  past  few  days  the  leading  steamship 
companies  have  raised  their  rates  of  passage  money  from  India,  thus  adding  to  the 
officers'  difficulties  in  this  respect. 

Pecuniary  embarrassment  also  prevents  many  officers  from  taking^the  furlough  to 
England  which  is  due  to  them  after  a  long  service  in  India,  and  which  is  often  very 
desirable  for  the  maintenance  of  their  health,  and,  therefore,  for  the  satisfactory 
performance  of  their  duties.  The  neglect  of  this  precaution  may  not  seem  of  much 
unportance  at  the  time,  but,  when  it  is  continued  for  several  years,  and  applies  to 
many  officers,  the  consequences  affect  the  morhU  and  well-being  of  the  whole  army. 

The  case  of  the  married  officer  in  the  native  cavalry  is  as  hard  as,  if  not  harder 
than,  in  the  native  infantry.  He  gets  Rs.  30  a  month  more  than  his  infantry  com- 
rade, but  the  upkeep  of  his  horses,  uniform,  and  equipments,  is  proportionately 
higher  than  the  increase  of  his  pay. 

Married  officers  below  the  rank  of  major,  and  below  the  position  of  second  in  com- 
mand, have  even  a  harder  struggle,  into  the  details  of  which  I  need  not  enter,  al- 
though they  are  too  painfully  apparent  to  those  who  have  witnessed  or  have  to 
undergo  them. 

Toung  officers  who  have  not  married  find  great  difficult  in  keeping  np  their  posi- 
tion properly  from  the  depreciated  state  of  the  rupee.  Most  of  their  uniform  and 
equipment  comes  from  England,  military  outfitters  at  home  supplying,  as  a  rule, 
better  and  cheaper  goods  than  similar  firms  in  India.  But,  whether  the  articles  are 
obtained  from  England  or  India,  the  increased  cost  falls  on  the  purchaser;  in  the 
one  case,  by  the  conversion  of  rupees  into  English  currency,  and,  in  the  other,  by 
the  enhanced  prices  charged  by  the  Indian  outfitter  to  protect  himself  from  loss-. 

The  regulations  for  remitting  money  through  official  channels  from  India  to  Eng- 
land permit  of  remittance  being  made  solely  for  the  benefit  of  certain  specified  rela- 
tives of  the  remitter.  He  is  unable  to  send  home,  at  the  more  favourable  official 
rate  of  exchange,  money  to  pay  his  debts  there,  because  such  remittances  would  be 
for  his  own  personal  benefit. 

These  rules  might,  perhaps,  be  relaxed  in  oases  where  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that 
the  remittance  is  intended  to  pay  for  uniform  or  to  meet  other  necessary  military 
expenses. 

The  only  complete  remedy  for  the  hardships  I  have  alluded  to  is  either  the  resto- 
ration of  the  rupee  to  its  par  value,  or  the  augmentation  of  officers'  salaries  propor- 
tionately to  its  depreciation. 

Should  the  present  state  of  affairs  continue,  or  become  worse,  I  have  grave  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  jnoraU,  the  position^  and  the  general  efficiency  of  the  officers 
of  the  army  in  India  will  be  seriously  affected. 


Deputation  from  the  Indian  Currency  Association. 

Address  of  the  Honourable  Mr,  J,  L,  Mackayy  C,  l.  E.,  and  others,  and  His  Exoellency*s 

reply  thereto. 

After  having  introduced  the  deputation,  Mr.  Mackay  said: 

May  it  please  your  excellency :  We  have  the  honour  to  come  before  you  as  a  deputa- 
tion, appointed  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Calcutta,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Indian  Currency  Asociation,  on  27th  January,  1893.  Tlie  meeting  referred  to 
consisted  of  about  700  people,  comprising  representatives  of  all  branches  of  trade 
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and  commerce  and  manafactares  in  this  citr,  and  representatives  also  of  the  landed 
interpHt  in  the  country,  and  of  all  the  branches  of  the  public  service. 

At  that  mectinji?  the  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  the  president  of  the  In- 
dian Currency  Association,  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Mehta,  sheriff  of  Calcutta,  member 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  D.  B.  Mehta  &  Co.,  merchants  and  cotton  spinners  in  this  city, 
and  carried  unanimously. 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  that,  with  the  dispersion  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Conference,  the  hope  of  united  action  has  disappeared,  and  that  further  argument 
and  delay  merely  mean  waste  of  time. 

The  United  States  are  preparing  to  cease  their  purchases  of  silver,  and  it  may  be 
anticipated  that  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee,  which  has  within  the  last  twelve  months 
fallen  from  It.  5d.  to  1$,  2|d.,  will  soon  further  rapidly  decline. 

It  is  known  that  for  years  past  it  has  not  been  possible  for  the  Oovernmeut  of  India 
to  meet  the  increasing  cost  of  its  sterling  obligations,  except  by  the  imposition  of 
new  and  objectionable  taxes,  and  that  the  neavy  fall  of  the  rupee  in  1892  has  brought 
the  finances  of  the  country  into  a  critical  position,  making  rarther  oppressive  taxa- 
tion apparently  inevitable. 

Moreover,  the  impecunious  position  of  the  Government  is  retarding  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  and  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  Indian  standard  of  value 
deters  capitalists  in  England  from  investing  their  funds  in  Indian  enterprises. 

The  present  tension  and  uncertainty  and  the  prospect  of  the  immediate  future  have 
a  most  injurious  effect  on  all  merchants  and  traders,  by  paralysing  the  legitimate  com- 
mer''^  of  the  country  in  all  its  branches,  and  trade  as  a  consequence  is  almost  at  a 
standstill. 

It  is,  therefore,  resolved  that  this  meeting  is  of  opinion : — 

(1)  That  no  justification  exists  for  the  continuance  of  the  policy  of  inactivity  in 
regard  to  the  Indian  currency  system,  which  has  unfortunately  for  so  many  years 
guided  the  Government  of  India. 

(2)  That  the  International  Monetarv  Conference  having  failed  in  its  objects,  the 
Government  of  India  should  at  once  close  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  as 
the  first  step  towards  establishing  the  gold  standard  and  putting  the  currency  on  a 
stable  basis,  and  this  meeting  therefore  strongly  urges  upon  the  Government  of  India 
the  necessity  for  adopting  this  course  without  further  delay. 

That  resolution  having  been  passed,  it  was  felt  that  its  importance  was  too  great 
to  admit  of  its  being  sent  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the 
following  further  resolution^  proposed  by  Mr.  N.  H.  T.  Becker,  of  Messrs.  Emthausen 
A  Co.,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  O.  Bell- Irving,  of  Messrs.  Jardine,  Skinner  6l  Co«y 
was  carried  unanimously : 

**  That  the  following  gentlemen  be  appointed  a  deputation  to  present  tha  resolu- 
tion just  passed  to  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy : 

'  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Bettiah,  K.  o.  I.  B. 

'Maharaja  Sir  Narendra  Krishna  Bahadur,  k. O.LX. 

'  Honourable  Syed  Ameer  Hossein,  c,  i.  B. 

'  Baboo  Ramanath  Ghose. 

'  Nawab  Abdool  Lutif,  Khan  Bahadur,  c.  L  B. 

'  Nawab  Mir  Muhammad  Ali. 

'  Prince  Muhammad  Bnkhtyar  Shah. 

'Mr.  R.  D.  Mehta.  of  Messrs.  D.  B.  Mehta  &.  Co. 

'  Babu  Nalin  Behari  Sircar,  of  Messrs.  Kerr,  Tarruck  and  Co. 

'Mr.  W.  T.  Spink,  of  Messrs.  Thacker,  Spink  &  Co. 

'  Mr.  Reginald  Murray,  Chartered  Mercantile  Bank. 

'  Honourable  A.  H.  Wallis,  of  Messrs.  Manton  Sl  Co. 

'  Mr.  L.  Pugh,  barrister-at-iaw. 

'  Mr.  G.  Irving,  of  Messrs.  T.  E.  Thomson  &  Co. 

'  Mr.  W.  J.  M.  McCaw,  of  Messrs.  Kettlewell,  Bullen  A  Co. 

'  Mr.  S.  Keith  Douglas,  of  Messrs.  Carlisles,  Nephews  Sl  Co. 

'  Mr.  D.  W.  P.  King,  Delhi  and  London  Bank. 

*  Mr.  E.  Henry,  of  Messrs.  Blackwood,  Blackwood  <fe  Co. 
'  Mr.  N.  H.  T.  Becker,  of  Messrs.  Emsthausen  &  Co. 

*  Mr.  W.  O.  Bell-Irvinff,  of  Messrs.  Jardine,  Skinner  &•  Co» 
'  Mr.  J.  A.  Anderson,  of  Messrs.  Anderson,  Wright  &,  Co. 
'  Mr.  J.  F.  McNair,  of  Messrs.  Begg,  Dunlop  &  Co. 
'  Mr.  A.  G.  Apcar,  of  Messrs.  Apcar  &  Co. 
'  Mr.  J.  L.  Mackay,  of  Messrs.  Mackinnon,  Mackenzie  &.  Co. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  to  thank  your  excellency  for  having  graolonsly  eon- 
sen  ted  to  receive  this  deputation,  and  to  hear  what  we  have  to  urge  in  support  of 
the  reform  of  the  currency  system  of  India  which  we  advocate. 

This  deputation  represents  merchants,  traders,  shipowners,  banken,  landowners, 
producers,  manufacturers,  importers,  and  exporters.    The  merohants  represent  thoM 
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who  are  engaged  not  only  in  trade  with  gold-using  coantrieB,  hut  also  in  trade  with 
ailver-osing  countries  and  in  local  trude. 

The  proposal  to  change  the  standard  of  yalue  in  India  is  not  a  new  one.  Precisely 
what  we  propose  was  strongly  urged  upon  the  Government  of  India  as  far  hack  as 
1878,  when  it  was  found  that  the  link  hetween  gold  and  silver  had  apparently  been 
irrevocably  severed.  The  Government  of  India  at  that  time  threw  out  the  proposal, 
because  it  clung  to  the  hope  that  international  bimetallism  would  be  adopted,  and 
that  thereby  India  would  be  extricated  from  her  difficulties. 

The  Government  of  India  have  therefore  had  ample  time  to  consider  this  question, 
not  only  with  reference  to  India,  but  also  with  reference  to  other  countries.  What 
we  propose  is  no  leap  in  the  dark,  because  it  has  been  adopted  by  numerous  other 
countries  whose  object  was  to  save  themselves  from  the  embarrassments  and  dangers 
which  have  overtaken  India.  I  would  here  mention  that  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  IJelufium,  Greece,  and  Holland,  closed  their  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  in  1873.  The  United  States  had  done  so  previously,  and  the  gold  standard 
was  adopted  by  them  all  and  by  Germany,  Sweaen,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  while 
Austria-Hungary  has  lately  passed  a  law  following  this  example.  In  1878  the  gold 
standard  was  alno  adopted  by  Java. 

The  Government  of  India  have  had  the  experience  of  aU  these  countries  to  con- 
trast with  their  own  bitter  experience  of  the  past  15  years,  and  must  be  in  a  position 
to  form  their  conclusions  as  to  whether  it  would  not  have  been  to  the  advantage  of 
India  in  the  past,  and  whether  it  is  not  likely  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  India  in  the 
future,  to  change  its  standard  of  value  from  silver  to  gold. 

We  approach  your  excellency  at  this  time,  in  the  lirst  place,  because  the  Brussels 
conference  has  hopelessly  failed  not  only  to  bring  about  bimetallism,  but  even  to 
secure  international  agreement  on  subsidiary  measures  for  the  increased  use  of  silver 
as  money;  in  the  second  place,  because  Lord  Herschell's  committee  has  now  had 
ample  time  to  consider  the  question  in  all  its  bearings;  in  the  third  place,  because 
the  fall  in  silver  which  has  already  taken  place  has  brought  the  finances  of  the  Gov- 
ernment into  a  perilous  position,  and  has  restricted  and  embarrassed  the  trade  of  the 
country  to  such  an  extent  as  to  create  an  almost  unparalleled  state  of  commercial 
depression;  and,  lastly,  because  it  is  clear  from  the  course  of  events  in  America  that 
the  decline  in  the  value  of  silver  which  has  taken  place  in  the  past  twelve  months 
will  be  followed  by  a  still  further  fall  which  can  not  but  aggravate  the  dangers 
already  facing  ub. 

In  March,  1892,  the  budget  estimated  for  a  small  surplus  for  the  current  year.  The 
fall  in  exchange  must  have  swept  away  this  amount  and  added  at  least  150  lakhs  to 
the  expenditure  of  the  Government  of  India. 

This  additional  expenditure  must  be  met  either  by  increased  taxation  or  by  the 
restriction  of  railway  construction  and  other  public  works,  thus  hampering  and 
checking  the  country's  progress,  or  by  both,  and  the  mercantile  community  will 
regard  the  adoption  of  either  of  these  courses  at  such  a  juncture  with  the  greatest 
dissatisfaction. 

In  the  meantime  we  observe  that  the  European  servants  of  the  Government  of 
India  are  not  unnaturally  pressing  for  an  adjustment  of  their  emoluments  owing  to 
the  depreciation  in  silver,  which,  if  granted  even  in  a  limited  degree,  must  consider- 
ably increase  the  already  heavy  burden  now  imposed  on  the  general  tax-paying 
community. 

My  lord,  we  freely  confess  to  a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  servants  of 
Government,  who  find  their  incomes  daily  dwindling,  and  who,  in  consequence,  are 
in  some  cases  put  to  severe  straits,  such  as  are  calculated  to  do  serious  injury  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  administration.  We  realize,  in  fact,  that  it  will  be  absolutely  im- 
possible for  Government  to  carry  on  the  administration  on  the  present  terms.  We 
are  strongly  convinced,  however,  that  the  adjustment  of  salaries  and  all  other  adjust- 
ments can  only  be  properly  effected  by  the  reform  of  a  currency  system  which  has 
gradually,  but  with  increasing  rapidity,  brought  the  country  to  the  present  pass. 

The  demand  for  a  reform  of  our  currency  system  is  now  made  by  the  producing, 
commercial,  trading,  and  non-official  classes  in  India,  with  as  unanimous  a  voice  as 
it  is  possible  to  get  on  such  a  subject.  When  the  remedy  was  first  proposed,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  people  expressed  mdiflerence,  while  others  expressed  disapproval. 
It  may  be  safely  said  that  some  of  those  who  were  formerly  indifferent  are  now  with 
us,  while  a  number  of  those  who  were  previously  in  opposition  would  now  be  glad 
to  see  something  done.  No  better  evidence  of  this  need  be  looked  for  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  woixls  which  the  chairman  of  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
reported  to  have  addressed  to  the  members  at  the  annual  meeting  held  this  week. 
The  chairman  said:  *'I  have  taken  an  unpopular  line  and  belong  to  the  minority 
who  do  not  approve  of  action — not  because  I  would  not  like  to  see  the  value  and 
stability  of  the  rupee  improved,  but  because  I  think  no  remedy  has  yet  been  sujjf- 
gested  which,  if  tried,  would  not  probably  l.'*nd  us  and  the  country  generally  in 
much  greater  trouble  than  we  are  in  now.    Our  opponents  taunt  us  with  being 
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content  to  pnrsne  the  policy  of  drift  and  other  evil  conrses,  bat  we  can  not  help  this, 
and  I  am  sure  that,  if  any  of  their  suggestions  are  tried  and  prove  snccessfiil  in  ac- 
complishing the  end  desired,  we  shaU  be  quite  ready  to  own  ourselves  wrong  and  to 
congratulate  them.'' 

My  lord,  we  feel  that,  without  any  agitation  for  the  reform  of  the  currency  system 
of  India,  the  change  which  we  advocate  must,  by  the  sheer  force  of  circumstances, 
sooner  or  later  be  introduced.  We  feel  assured  that  without  any  outside  pressure 
the  mints  of  India  must  eventually  be  closed  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  All 
that  we  hope  to  do  is  to  expedite  the  measure,  relieve  ourselves  from  the  present 
highly  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  induce  the  Govem- 
ment  to  adopt  the  change  without  waiting  for  tne  financial  crash  which  will  eventu- 
ally force  the  reform. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Bell-Irving,  of  Messrs.  Jardine,  Skinner  and  Co.,  said: 

May  it  please  your  excellency,  the  currency  question  has  been  so  fully  discussed 
of  late  in  all  its  bearings,  that  I  feel  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  on  my  part  to  do 
more  than  touch  very  briefly  on  a  few  points  on  which,  as  one  directly  interested,  I 
can  speak  with  a  certain  amount  of  authority. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  will  seriously  curtail  trade  between  India  and  China;  that  such  is  not  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Apcar  and  myself,  who  represent  the  only  existing  direct  lines  of  steam- 
ers between  Calcutta  and  China,  and  are  otherwise  interested  in  the  trade  betwet^n 
the  two  countries,  will  be  apparent  from  the  fact  that  we  are  both  members  of  the 
deputation  now  before  you. 

A  petition  was  recently  presented  to  your  excellency  by  various  parties  interested 
in  tea  in  the  Daijiling  district,  in  favour  of  a  continuation  of  masterly  inactivity  as 
regards  the  currency  question.  In  reply  it  was  very  properly  pointed  out  that,  in  an 
important  matter  of  this  kind,  Government  had  to  consider  the  general  weal  of  the 
country  and  not  merely  individual  interests.  Whatever  policy  in  connection  with 
the  currency  may  be  adopted  in  India  must,  I  take  it,  of  necessity  come  into  force  in 
Ceylon,  so  that  the  issue,  as  far  as  tea  is  concerned,  is  virtually  India  and  Ceylon  r. 
China.  No  doubt  exists  in  my  mind  with  which  side  victory  will  eventually  rest. 
In  this  connection,  figures,  dry  though  they  generally  are  and  misleading  as  they 
sometimes  prove,  are  instructive.  In  1881  the  export  of  tea  to  the  United  Kingdom 
was — 

Ponnds. 

China 142,706,457 

India 47,413,576 

Ceylon 697,268 

while  in  1891  it  stood  thus — 

China 69,394,523 

India 111,168,895 

Ceylon 63,744,987 

The  tea-drinking  public  at  home  have  got  accustomed  to  the  strong  pungent  liq- 
uor of  the  Indian  teas^  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  comparatively  weak  fla- 
vourless China  teas  will  again  come  into  favour. 

These  latter  teas  are,  moreover,  handicapped  by  having  to  pay  lekin  and  other 
recognised  duty  in  China,  to  the  extent  of  about  4^  taels  per  picul,  equivalent  to. 
say  l^d.  per  lb.  It  is  notorious  besides  that  various  squeezes^  if  I  may  be  aUowea 
to  use  the  term,  exist,  as  to  the  extent  of  which  the  petty  officials  in  Chin*  are  in  a 
better  position  to  express  an  opinion  than  I  am. 

There  is  yet  another  side  of  the  question,  and  a  very  important  one  too,  that  the 
said  petitioners  appear  to  have  overlooked.  Investments  in  tea  in  this  country  have 
almost  without  exception  sooner  or  later  to  be  realized  and  remitted  to  Europe.  Will 
the  holder  of  a  share  in  a  tea  garden  or  an  investor  in  tea  scrip  appreciate  a  policy 
of  drift,  if  it  result  in  his  having  to  remit  the  proceeds  of  his  investment  at  an  ex- 
change of,  say,  lOd.  f  1  trow  not !  It  may  be  argued  that  the  rupee  is  never  likely 
to  decline  to  lOd.,  but  not  so  many  years  ago  most  people  would  as  confidently  have 
affirmed  that  there  was  no  chance  of  the  rupee  touching  Is,  2id. 

K  any  class  have  benefited  from  the  depreciation  of  the  rupee,  it  ought  to  be  the 
ryots  and  through  them  the  zemindars,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  contend  that  in  cer- 
tain respects  they  have  not:  but,  as  representing  over  3,300  square  miles  of  land  in 
Lower  Bengal,  held  by  my  firm  directly  or  as  agents,  mainly  in  putnee  or  perpetual 
lease,  I  feel  very  strongly  that,  at  the  time  the  perpetual  settlement  was  made,  it 
was  never  contemplated  by  government  that  the  land  revenue  should  be  paid  in  such 
an  unstable  coin  as  the  rupee  has  proved  to  be,  and  that,  if  action  be  not  taken  to 
arrest  the  downward  tendency,  increased  taxation  is  inevitable.  My  lord,  what  is 
wanted  to  develop  India  is  capital :  to  open  out  railways,  start  industries  throughont 
the  breadth  and  length  of  the  country,  and  bring  the  large  tracts  of  virgin  W8st« 
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land  which  Btill  exist  into  cultivation.  So  long  as  the  valne  of  the  mpee  is  an  un- 
known quantity,  the  flow  of  capital  into  India  will  be  checked.  Let  the  value  of 
the  rupee  be  flxed,  and  money  which  is  a  drug  in  the  London  market  at  3^  per  cent, 
will  be  available  in  India  in  abundance;  and,  if  this  country  with  cheap  labour,  and 
in  many  cases  raw  material  on  the  spot,  and  markets  at  the  door,  can  not  with  ex- 
change, say,  at  1«.  6d.,  hold  its  own,  then  the  outlook  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  is  indeed  gloomy. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Anderson,  of  Messrs.  Anderson,  Wright  &  Co.,  said: 

Your  excellency,  two  years  ago  there  was  a  vague,  general  idea  among  our  mer- 
chants that  India  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  depreciation  of  the  rupee,  and  that 
the  lower  it  went  the  more  prosperous  it  would  be.  There  was  one  little  difficulty 
that  at  times  made  people  doubt  whether  they  were  ouit'C  right,  and  that  was  when 
they  followed  the  argument  to  the  end  and  found  that  if  the  rupee  become  of  no  value  at 
all/ then  we  should  have  reached  the  hei;iht  of  prosperity.  As  we  have  grown  wiser 
the  absurdity  of  the  whole  theory  has  become  too  apparent,  and  I  doubt  if  it  now 
finds  a  single  honest  supporter.  Those  few  who  oppose  the  reform  of  our  currency 
do  so  under  the  plea  of  oelieving  in  universal  bimetallism,  and  thinking  that  India 
would  benefit  more  by  this  than  by  any  independent  action.  They  avoid  all  de- 
tails of  their  objections,  and  have  no  sugj^estious  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  deficit 
in  the  financial  position  of  the  Government  is  to  be  met.  They  only  say  they  prefer 
to  see  the  ills  we  are  suffering  from  continue  rather  than  that  their  own  pet  scheme 
should  fail. 

An  admirable  letter  in  the  "  Englishman  "of  the  30th  ultimo,  under  the  well-known 
initials  **A.  M.  L.,"most  effectually  disposes  of  the  obsolete  argument  that  Indian  ex- 
ports benefited  greatly  by  a  depreciating  currency.    The  writer  says: 

'*  The  average  exports  of  the  years  1866  to  1870  are  compared  with  the  averages  of 
1886  and  1SB9,  all  values  being  expressed  in  sterling.    The  result  is  as  follows : 

Peroent. 

Indian  trade  shows  an  increase  in  the  20  years  of  only 24 

Mauritius,  a  decrease  of  only 6 

Ceylon,  another  rupee-using  colony,  a  decrease  of 21 

Whereas  the  ^old  standard  countries  in  a  position  to  be  compared  with  India  show 
all  substantial  increases,  e,g.: 

Per  cent. 

Canada 90 

The  United  States 161 

Australia 174 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 227 

"It  may  be  said  that  the  East  is  more  lethargic  than  the  West  or  South,  so  I  have 
looked  up  the  trade  statistics  of  Netherlands  India  in  the  '  Statesman's  Year  Book.' 
I  have  ttucen  the  aggregate  foreign  trade  of  British  India  and  Netherlands  India  for 
the  year  18^  to  1871  and  1886  to  1889,  and,  converting  guilders  into  sterling  for  both 
periods  at  the  fixed  rate  of  12  per  1/.,  and  rupees  into  sterling  at  the  rate  of  1«.  lid, 
for  the  first  period  and  Is,  4^(2.  (the  average  rates)  for  the  second  period,  I  find  that, 
whereas  British  India  shows  an  increase  of  21  per  cent  only,  Netherlands  India  shows 
an  increase  of  174  per  cent." 

Another  favourite  fallacy  is  that  silver  values  have  not  altered  in  India.  The 
largest  crop  in  India  is  the  Bengal  rice  crop.  It  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Watt  at  15 
millions  of  tons;  and,  as  only  some  300,000  to  500,000  tons  are  exported,  it  is  evident 
that  it  constitutes  the  chief  food  of  the  people  of  this  province.  If  we  take  as  a 
basis  of  price  the  description  called  ballam,  we  find  that,  whereas,  before  the  rupee 
began  to  fall,  the  value  ran  from  Ks.  1.10  to  Rs.  2  per  maund  in  an  ordina^  season, 
in  the  past  two  years,  with  fairly  good  crops,  the  price  has  been  Rs.  3.8  to  Rs.  44  per 
mauud,  while  kasarie  and  similar  cheap  grains  used  by  the  very  poorest  people  have 
gone  up  from  As.  8  to  As.  12  per  maund  to  Rs.  1.8  and  even  Rs.  2  per  maund.  That 
incredible  hardship  is  thus  caused  to  the  wage-earning  classes  can  not  be  doubted, 
and,  if  a  further  fall  in  the  value  of  the  mpee  takes  place,  the  price  of  food  must  be 
forced  up  still  further.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
would  have  remained  quiet  under  such  an  enormous  rise  in  the  price  of  food,  coupled 
with  a  steadily  increasing  taxation,  but  government  must  know  that  there  is  a  limit 
beyond  which  this  laisfiw  faire  policy  must  be  disastrous,  and  it  will  do  well  to  make 
an  end  of  the  situation  before  trouble  does  come. 

Tlie  Indian  Currency  Association  advocates  a  plan  for  putting  the  finances  of  the 
country  on  a  safe  basis,  and  allowing  the  adjustment  of  wages  and  food  prices. 
These  matters  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  country,  and  to  disregara  them 
any  longer  will  be  to  lose  our  reputation  for  nonestl^  governing  this  mighty  Empire. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Wallis,  of  Messrs.  Manton  &,  Co.,  said : 

Your  excellency,  the  statement  just  made  by  the  honorable  Mr.  Mackay  leaves 
me  but  little  further  to  say  on  the  general  question  of  the  urgent  need  felt  by  all 
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classes  and  sections  of  the  coromnnity  of  India  for  the  prompt  reform  of  our  cur- 
rency system.  Your  excellency  will  not  doubt,  I  am  sure,  after  all  that  has  just 
been  stated  by  Mr.  Mackay,  that  the  fall  in  exchange  affects  most  detrimentally 
every  interest  in  the  country,  and  not  the  least  so,  I  would  urge  the  interest  of  the 
retail  trades  whom  I  am  allowed  on  this  occasion  to  represent.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  retail  trader  is  able  to  protect  himself  by  an  increase  of  prices,  and 
In  point  of  fact  an  increase  of  rates  and  prices  has  been  unavoidable,  but  it  would 
be  unfair  to  say  that  this  could  be  done  to  any  material  extent,  or  to  the  extent  of 
rendering  trade  either  safe  or  prosperous;  any  such  result,  I  may  safely  state,  has 
been  impossible  in  the  face  of  the  constant  prevailing  fluctuations  in  exchange;  and 
its  almost  uninterrupted  downward  tendency  during  the  last  twelve  mouths  or  more 
has  brought  it  to  a  point  at  which  anything  like  safe  tradin*;^  in  imported  goods  be- 
comes an  utter  impossibility.  It  should  be  remembered  that  traders,  as  a  mle^  have 
to  work  upon  stated  tariffs  which  cannot  be  altered  to  meet  every  fluctuation  in  the 
rates  of  exchange,  and  anything  like  a  sudden  or  seemingly  arbitrary  increase  of 
prices  would  necessarily  defeat  its  own  end  by  the  further  inevitable  restriction  of 
business  which  would  be  sure  to  follow  the  adoption  of  such  a  course.  As  it  is,  bus> 
iness  is  considerablv  reduced  in  volume  in  all  branches  of  retail  trade,  which  is 
easily  comprehensible  when  it  is  considered  that  the  fall  in  exchange  must  neces- 
sarilv  have  the  effect  of  considerably  reducing  the  spending  power  of  those  who 
are  the  main  supporters  of  the  trade  in  imported  i^oods.  Thus,  your  excellency,  the 
retail  trader  in  the  present  day  feels  himself  placed  in  a  position  of  considerable 
embarrassment  and  difficulty,  and,  as  this  section  of  trade  does  not  embrace  any  reci- 
procity of  business  with  the  mother  country  in  exports,  it  follows  that  there  is  in 
the  present  day  an  entire  absence  of  successful  retail  trading  in  the  country,  nor,  in 
the  face  of  the  prevailing  apprehension  of  a  further  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  can 
this  be  regarded  as  the  worst  stage  of  affairs  unless  such  fall  be  promptly  arrested. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  would  join  most  earnestly  on  behalf  of  the  retail 
traders  whom  I  represent,  in  pressing  on  your  excdh-ncy's  attention  th  •  suggestions 
for  a  currency  reform,  submitted  to  your  excellency  in  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
meetin<;  held  at  the  town  hall  on  the  27th  ultimo,  and  which  have  just  been  read 
out  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Mackay.  In  fact,  the  closing  of  the  mints  to  the  l^^e 
coinage  of  silver  and  the  adoption  of  the  gold  stan<iard  appear  t^)  us  to  afford  the 
only  chance  now  left  for  securing  the  trade  of  the  country  jrom  passing  into  a  state 
of  utter  disorganization  and  ruin. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Apcar,  of  Messrs.  Apcar  A.  Co.,  said: 

I  have  but  Dttle  to  add  to  what  has  been  so  well  and  clearly  said  by  Mr.  Mackay, 
and  the  other  members  of  this  deputation,  and  I  should  not  now  trouble  your  excel* 
lency  with  any  remarks  if  I  did  not  think  that  a  useful  purpose  might  be  served  by 
a  short  statement  of  my  own  experience.  I  am  a  member  of  a  firm  who  are 
producers  and  manufacturers,  producing  coal  and  manufacturing  jute.  We  are  the 
owners  of  zemindaries  in  the  mofussU,  en^neering  workshops  in  Calcutta,  and  are 
also  the  owners  of  steam  vessels  engaged  m  the  general  tra!de  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly in  the  carriage  of  opium,  and  plying  in  the  trade  between  Calcutta,' the 
Straits,  and  China.  I  may,  therefore,  say  that  I  represent  all  the  important 
trades  and  industries  which  the  opponents  of  a  stable  currency  in  India  declare 
would  be  ruined  if  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  were  to  cease  from  fluctuating 
and  falling.  But  we,  who  are  deeply  interested  in  local  enterprise  and  industry, 
and  in  trade  with  other  silver-using  countries,  beg  to  assure  your  excellency  that 
our  opponents  who  prophesy  ruin  are  not  concerned  personally  as  I  am,  and  when 
they  speak  thus  I  deny  their  right  to  speak,  and  regard  their  prophesies  as  vain 
words.  I  am  not  merely  a  "forei^  sojourner  "in  this  land,  anticipating  the  day  of 
retirement,  and  desirous  of  carrying  my  money  away  after  conversion  into  gold. 
My  firm  was  established  here  in  the  early  days  of  the  century,  and  I  myself  have 
been  a  member  of  it,  and  living  and  trading  in  this  city,  for  more  than  40  years. 
All  my  interests  are  bound  up  with  the  prosperity  of  this  city  and  this  Empire, 
and  will  so  continue  to  be.  Such  being  the  position  which  enables  me  to  claim  t-o 
speak  with  some  authority  on  this  important  question,  I  desire  to  assure  your 
excellency  that  I  shall  welcome  with  the  most  lively  satisfaction  a  decision  that 
shall  prevent  for  the  future  such  fluctuations  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  as 
have  marked  our  commercial  history  for  20  years,  and  shall  arrest  its  further 
fall.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  which 
are  caused  to  trade  and  industry  by  an  evervarying  and  declining  standard  of 
value.  Trade  is  harassed  and  Impeded  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  almost  reduced 
to  the  primitive  condition  of  barter,  unhealthy  speculation  is  rife,  and  legitimate 
transactions  are  entered  upon  with  nesitation  and  anxiety.  Industry  is  checked  in 
the  advance  it  should  make  for  want  of  capital,  which  is  carefully  kept  out  of  it, 
and,  instead  of  marching  confidently  forward  with  operations  which  are  beneficial 
alike  to  India  and  to  the  countries  with  which  we  carrv  on  trade,  we  either  feel  our 
way  slowly  and  cautiously  as  men  who  walk  in  the  dark,  not  knowing  where  the 
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next  step  may  land  them,  or  we  plunge  recklessly  forward  as  does  a  gambler,  losing 
as  often  as  we  win,  or  oftener,  and  the  fever  of  excitement  is  foUowed  by  a  reaction 
resembling  paralysis.  Such  has  frequently  been  our  experience  since  1873,  and  such 
at  this  moment  is  our  experience  in  connection  with  the  trade  in  India.  I  trust  that 
your  excellency's  government  will  no  longer  delay  to  introduce  a  reform  in  our 
currency  system,  which  will  enable  us  to  see  what  we  are  about  when  we  are  pro- 
]N)sing  to  enter  upon  mercantile  transactions  or  industrial  enterprises,  to  calcnlat-e 
with  some  certainty  what  will  be  the  future  prospects  of  the  transaction  or  the 
enterprise,  and  will  remove  all  risks  other  than  those  which  are  incidental  to  trade 
and  industry,  risks  which  we  are  nuite  content  and  prepared  to  face.  It  is  the 
unforeseen  nsk  of  fluctuations  and  aepreciation  of  our  monetary  standard  which 
we  are  not  prepare<l  to  face,  and  which  parnlyseH  our  energies  and  resources. 

The  Hon  Fuzilbhoy  Visram,  of  Messrs.  Visram,  Ebrahim  and  Co.,  of  Calcutta  and 
Bombay,  said: 

Your  excellency,  although  this  subject  of  our  currency  has  been  thoroughly 
threshed  out,  and  there  remains  nothing  new  to  be  said  about  it,  I  would,  with  your 
lordvship's  permission,  merely  observe  that,  as  one  largely  interested  in  the  internal 
and  local  trade  of  India,  I  can  say  from  personal  experience  how  disastrous  has  been 
the  result  of  the  fluctuating  state  of  our  exchange  with  Europe.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  is  also  the  experience  of  other  merchants,  whose  name  is  legion.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  advocate  the  gold  standard  simply  for  the  sake  of  bringing  about  a 
higher  value  of  the  rupee,  but  what  I  am  keen  about  is  its  stability.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  on  this  that  the  prosperity  of  our  commerce,  aud  for  the  matter  of 
that  of  our  country,  aud  of  the  government  itself,  mainly  depends,  and  I  consider  it 
is  the  duty  of  everyone  to  co-operate  towards  this  desirable  end,  and  I  have,  there- 
fore, ventured  to  offer  these  few  words  to  your  excellency  on  the  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion as  it  appears  to  me. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Mebtn,  of  Messrs.  D.  B.  Mehta  <&  Co.,  said: 

May  it  please  your  excellency,  as  a  native  of  the  country,  and  as  one  deeply  inter- 
ested in  tlie  development  of  commerce,  and  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  coun- 
try, I  do  not  feel  the  least  hesitation  in  supporting  the  objects  of  this  deputation, 
and  the  movement  which  it  seeks  to  promote.  With  vour  excellency's  peruiission  I 
desire  to  call  attention  to  a  misapprehension  which,  I  am  afraid,  prevails  to  some 
•xtent  in  Eugland. 

It  is  believed  that  the  appreciation  of  the  rupee  will  mean  the  depreciation  of  un- 
coined silver,  and  the  reduction  in  value  of  property  which  is  hoarded  in  the  shape 
of  silver  ornaments.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  very  little  hoarding  in  the 
shape  of  ornaments.  Ornaments  constitute  a  finery,  and  it  is  well  understood  that 
gold  and  silversmiths  themselves  retain  a  large  share  of  the  metal  which  is  placed  at 
their  disposal  for  such  purposes.  The  truth  is  that  whatever  hoarding  takes  place 
takes  place  in  the  shape  of  coined  money.  It  stands  to  reason  that  anyone  desiring 
to  hoard  silver  would  not  turn  it  into  ornaments,  because,  in  the  first  place,  he  has 
to  pay  to  the  silversmith  at  least  a  fourth  to  a  half  of  the  value  of  the  silver  for 
workmanship,  which  expenditure,  and  more,  he  would  immediately  sacrifice  if  he 
desired  to  turn  the  ornaments  again  into  coin.  If  the  rupee  is  given  a  fixed  gold 
value,  then  obviously  the  money  hoardings  of  the  people  will  be  improved,  and  re- 
main a  constant  quantity;  and  will  anybody  deny  that  this  is  a  distinct  advantage 
to  the  fortunate  possessors  of  money  investments  f  I  may  add  that,  being  a  cotton 
spinner  and  largely  interested  in  various  other  industries,  I  will  not  hesitate  to 
affirm — and  this  in  the  august  presence  of  your  excellency — that  I  anticipate  no 
harm,  no  injury  of  any  kind  to  the  manufacturing  industry  of  India  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  course  which  this  deputation  desires  respectfully,  but  firmly,  to  pre»s 
upon  the  attention  of  the  government  of  this  country.  It  is  a  matter  of  general 
notoriety  and  of  painful  experience,  that  matters  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  be- 
cause the  government  have  chosen  to  adopt  what  I  may  be  permitted  to  style  a 
policy  of  masterly  inactivity  in  this  connection.  It  is  our  respectful  request  and 
humble  prayer  that  some  action  may  be  taken,  and  without  further  delay,  upon  the 
lines  which  we  have  ventured  to  recommend. 

Mr.  Reginald  Murray,  agent,  Chartered  Mercantile  Bank  of  India,  London,  and 
China,  said : 

Your  excellency :  I  have  been  invited  to  make  a  few  remarks  from  a  banker's 
point  of  view.  The  meaning  and  object  of  a  standard  of  value  are  necessarily  that 
such  value  shall  be  fixed;  otherwise  it  cannot  be  a  true  measure  for  the  purposes 
of  trade  or  for  the  general  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  government. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  trade  in  India  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  silver 
standard  has  no  such  fixity  of  value.  It  is  impossible  to  dissociate  internal  from 
external  trade.  The  imports  and  exports  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  trade  of  a 
country  as  articles  bartered  internally;  and  it  is  quite  as  important  for  the  security 
of  good  credit  and  sound  trade  that  the  standard  of  value  for  exports  and  imports 
should  not  fluctuate,  as  that  internal  trade  should  rest  on  a  fixed  oasis.    Banks  are 
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the  guardians  of  credit.  On  their  stability  depends  whether  credit  is  good  or  bad. 
But  on  what  principle  can  banks  negotiate  the  finance  of  India's  foreign  ti  ade,  when 
exchange  exerts  such  a  dominating  influeuce  on  all  the  transactions  to  the  extent 
that  csuculatious  of  premiums  and  discount  rest  on  a  quicksand  of  speculation  t 

Such  conditions  defy  principle. 

We  believe,  too,  that  the  depreciation  of  silver  cannot  fail  to  affect  the  value  of 
savings  in  India.  For,  as  the  trade  and  finance  of  India  are  inevitably  connected 
and  mixed  up  with  those  of  gold-standard  countries,  so  must  the  value  of  savings 
bear  comparison. 

Therefore  it  appears  to  us  clear  that  savings  in  India,  which  are  to  a  lar^^e  extent 
represented  by  bank  deposits,  are  adversely  afi'ected  by  the  incidence  ol  a  silver 
standard. 

Mr.  D.  W.  P.  King,  of  the  Delhi  and  London  Bank,  said: 

Your  excellency :  Speaking  as  a  banker  whose  interests  are  intimately  bound  up 
in  the  financial  prosperity  of  India,  it  is  to  my  mind  impossible  to  conceive  on  what 
pounds  the  country  is  justified  in  accepting,  year  by  year  and  day  by  day,  payment 
of  its  surplus  profits  in  a  metal  which,  as  soon  as  it  has  been  received,  becomes  of 
less  value.  Ii  business  were  carried  on  generally  on  this  principle  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  it  would  ultimately  result  in  serious  f  lilure. 

As  regards  the  effect  on  the  capital  brought  into  this  country  in  the  past,  it  is 
patent  that  while  it  may  have  been  invesied  in  profitable  industries,  of  which  wo 
nave  many,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  capital  has  been  absolutely  lost,  judged 
by  its  original  sterling  value.  This  does  not  apply  to  banks  alone,  but  to  every  mer- 
chant, trader,  and  capitalist  who  has  sunk  his  monev  in  India. 

The  present  position  is  even  worse,  because,  with  all  the  openings  there  are  for  the 
investment  of  British  money  in  railways,  coal  mines,  and  other  undertakings  in  India, 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  value  oiT  the  rupee  is  so  impressed  upon  the  British 
public  by  the  English  press  that  scarcely  any  firesh  capital  is  brought  into  the 
country. 

With  the  necessity  there  is  for  opening  out  the  country  this  is  a  most  serious  nukt- 
tier.  It  is  a  fact  that  all  new  enterprises,  in  the  first  instance,  in  India,  are  under- 
taken with  British  or  European  capital,  and  nobody  will  admit  that  we  have 
rear-tied  a  stage  when  no  further  capital  is  required;  and  surely  a  state  of  afi'airs 
which  absolutely  hinders  any  extension  of  enterprise  needs  immediate  attention. 

It  is  possible  that  a  gold  standard  for  India  might  have  a  disturbing  effect  upon 
the  European  money  market,  and  the  prices  of  commodities  there;  but  is  it  just  or 
reasonable  to  continue  a  state  of  affairs  here  which  absolutely  debars  the  country 
from  making  the  progress  it  should  make  t 

The  year  1892  has  been,  taking  it  all  round,  a  disastrous  one  for  Indian  trade  and 
traders,  and,  if  no  effort  is  made  to  remedy  the  present  state  of  affairs,  it  is  abso- 
lutely certain  that  we  shall  have  to  face  a  crisis  that  has  not  been  equalled. 

I  therefore  smbmit,  for  the  urgent  consideration  of  your  excellency,  the  absolute 
necessity  in  the  interest  of  the  country,  the  trade,  the  ofiScials,  and  all  concerned, 
of  putting  a  stop  to  this  competition  between  council  drafts  and  silver,  by  closing 
the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  meeting  the  trade  demand  by  the  sale  of 
the  secretary  of  state's  council  drafts  on  India  at  a  fixed  minimum  rate. 

THB  VICEEOY'S  BBPLT. 

His  excellency  the  viceroy,  in  reply  to  the  deputation,  said: 

I  am  much  obliged  to  this  deputation  for  the  clearness  with  which  it  has  laid  its 
views  before  me.  It  is  extremely  important  that  the  government  of  India  should 
be  made  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  these  questions  are  regarded  by  all  classes  of 
the  community.  The  gentlemen  present  here  this  morning  represent  a  ^eat  variety 
of  interests.  You  have  told  me  that  merchants,  traders,  sliipowners,  importers,  as 
well  as  exporters,  manufacturers  and  producers,  the  banking  interest,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  landed  interest,  are  all  represented  here,  and  that  among  mercantile 
members  of  the  deputation  are  representatives  of  our  trade  with  silver  as  well  as 
with  gold-usin^  countries,  and  of  our  local  as  well  as  our  foreign  trade.  Such  an 
expression  of  opinion,  proceeding,  as  it  does,  from  independent  and  unofficial  sources, 
can  not  fail  to  carry  weight  both  with  the  government  of  India  and  with  the  coun- 
try, which  we  earnestly  desire  to  carry  with  us,  whatever  course  we  may  determine 
to  adopt  in  view  of  the  serious  state  of  things  with  whio'j  we  are  confronted. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  an  open  secret  that  the  government  of  India  regard  that 
state  of  things  with  the  greatest  concern.  It  is,  I  think,  albo  an  ox>en  secret  that  we 
havo  ideas  of  our  own  as  to  the  steps  which  might  be  taken  in  order  to  deal  with 
the  difiiculties  which  are  daily  pressing  themselves  upon  us.  It  is,  however,  of  no 
use  to  conceal  from  ourselves  that  the  remedial  measures  which  have  been  under 
discussion  are  regarded  in  some  (quarters  with  genuine  alarm  and  with  a  good  deal 
of  suspicion.    The  latter  feeling  is,  perhaps,  not  difficult  to  account  for,  and  it  is^  I 
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belieye,  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  many  persons  have  assnmed  that  the  advo- 
cates of  such  measures  are  actuated  by  selfish,  rather  than  patriotic  motives.  We 
are  constantly  told,  for  example,  that  the  j^overnment  of  India  have  been  too  much 
influenced  by  the  distress  of  the  officials  in  their  employment,  and  that  our  main 
ol>jectiB,  on  the  one  hand,  to  mitigate  the  hardship  of  the  services  which  have,  as 
we  are  well  aware,  snlTered  cruelly  by  the  recent  fall  in  exchange,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  extricate  ourselves  from  the  constant  embarrassment  to  which  our  finances  are 
exposed  by  the  fluctuation  in  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee. 

Now,  gentlemen,  as  to  the  employes  of  the  government  of  India,  they  are  entitled 
to  the  most  abundant  measure  of  our  sympathy,  and  I  am  glad  to  notice  that  yours 
ih  extended  to  them ;  but  I  think  that  those  critics  must  have  a  very  mean  opinion 
of  our  intelligence,  who  think  that,  merely  in  order  to  elude  our  obligations  to  the 
services,  we  should  be  ready  to  deal  light-heartedly  with  so  serious  a  question  as 
tliat  of  the  currency  of  the  Indian  Empire,  or  to  tamper,  in  opposition  to  our  better 
jndginent.  with  the  monetary  basis  upon  which  our  financial  and  commercial  sys- 
tem is  founded. 

Again,  although  the  inconveniences  which  the  government  of  India  encounters 
from  the  fluctuations  in  exchange  are,  no  doubt,  extremely  irksome  and  exasper- 
ating, although  it  is  very  annoying  to  us  never  to  know  whether  a  surplus  may  not 
be  converted  into  a  deficit,  or  a  deficit  into  a  surplus,  by  speculative  movements 
which  we  are  wholly  unable  to  control,  although  it  is  unpleasant  to  us  to  be  roundly 
abused,  because  our  forecasts  are  so  frequently  discredited,  we  should  surely  not  be 
so  imprudent,  merely  because  we  are  suflJering  from  inconveniences  of  this  sort,  as 
to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  altering  the  standard  of  value. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  well  aware  that,  before  any  project  so  serious  and  so  far-reach- 
ing can  be  entertained,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  a  great  deal  more  than  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  is  exposed  to  annoyance,  or  its  employes  to  a  hardship  of  a  special 
kind.  It  is  to  much  sponger  reasons  than  these  that  we  must  appeal  if  we  are  to 
address  ourselves  to  the  question  of  currency  reform,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
regard  it  as  highly  satisfactory  that  gentlemen  in  your  position,  representing,  as  I 
have  said,  the  unofficial  and  independent  opinion  of  all  classes  of  the  community, 
should  come  forward  in  order  to  make  us  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  their  inter- 
ests are  affected  by  the  wild  divergence  in  value  which  has  arisen  between  gold  and 
silver. 

I,  therefore,  take  note  with  the  utmost  attention  of  your  emphatic  statement  that 
the  present  condition  of  things  is  disadvantageous  to  the  commerce  of  India  gener- 
ally, to  importers  as  well  as  to  exporters,  to  local  as  well  as  to  foreign  traders,  to 
the  wage-earning  classes  as  well  as  to  the  producer  of  commodities. 

I  also  take  note  of  your  statement  that  you  regard  with  the  gravest  apprehension 
the  possibility  that  we  may  be  driven  by  the  recent  fall  in  exchange  to  impose  ad- 
ditional taxation  on  the  people  of  this  country — a  contingency  which  we  certainly 
can  not  exclude  from  consideration,  but  which,  having  regard  to  the  restricted 
sources  from  which  taxation  can  be  drawn,  I,  for  one.  should  regard  with  the  utmost 
concern.  The  fact  that  we  may  not  improbably  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  additional  taxation  in  order  to  extricate  ourselves  from  our 
difficulties,  seems  to  me  by  itself  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  assertion  that  our 
troubles  are  of  a  kind  which  affect,  not  the  people  of  India  as  a  whole,  but  the  for- 
eign sojourners,  represented,  it  is  said,  chiefly  by  the  British  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  India. 

I  note  again  the  declaration  of  your  belief  that,  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  gold  value 
of  the  rupee  and  the  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  future  of  exchange,  capitalist-s 
are  deterred  from  investing  their  money  m  this  country,  the  development  of  which 
is  in  this  manner  most  seriously  retarded.  You  have  reminded  me,  on  the  other 
hand,  that,  owing  to  the  embarrassment  of  our  finances,  the  government  of  India  is 
itself  obliged  to  curtail  its  expenditure  on  useful  public  works,  so  that  the  stream 
of  public  as  well  as  of  private  enterprise  is  being  dried  up.  This,  gentlemen,  is 
■urely  a  consideration  to  which  no  class  of  the  community,  whether  official  or  un- 
official, can  afford  to  be  indifferent. 

But,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  enough  to  show  that  the  disease  exists.  Ton  have  also 
to  convince  us,  and  to  convince  the  public,  that  the  remedy  which  you  have  recom- 
mended is  the  proper  remedy,  and  to  show  that  its  effects  may  not  be  worse  than 
those  of  the  disease  itself.  Your  association  has  addressed  itself  earnestly  and  with 
considerable  skill  to  this  task.  We  feel  that,  in  dealing  with  this  part  of  the  case, 
we  can  not  approach  the  subject  with  too  great  caution.  We  must  be  persuaded 
not  only  that  the  remedy  proposed  is  defensible  upon  strict  economical  grounds  but 
that,  considered  as  a  politiciu  measure,  it  is  safe  and  expedient,  and  will  not  do 
violence  to  public  sentiment  or  give  rise  to  grave  and  disquieting  apprehensions  in 
the  minds  of  a  people  prone  to  regard  public  questions  from  a  sentimental  stand- 
point. In  order  to  disarm  hostility  of  this  kind  nothing  is  so  useful  as  public  dis- 
onssion,  and  a  debt  of  gratitude  is,  in  my  opinion,  due  to  the  currency  assooiatiom 
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for  the  manner  in  which  it  has,  daring  the  past  few  months,  ventilated  this  intricate 
qnestion  and  helped  to  render  it  intelligible  to  the  public  mind. 

I  can  promise  you,  in  the  name  of  the  goyemment  of  India,  that  both  your  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  the  proposal  which  you  have  laid  before  me  shall  receive  our 
earnest  attention.  They  will  be  duly  laici  before  the  secretaiy  of  state,  and  I  trust 
that  we  may  before  long  be  able  to  make  you  aware  of  the  decision  which  has  been 
arrived  at.  For  the  moment  I  can  not  say  more.  You  have  reminded  me  that  the 
Brussels  conference  has  separated  without  comlnjj^  to  any  conclusion,  but  the  other 
and,  to  my  miud,  more  important  inquiry  which  is  being  conducted  by  Lord  Her- 
schelFs  committee  is.  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  not  yet  concluded.  We  have  not  yet 
heard  that  the  committee  has  reported,  nor  can  we  anticipate  the  effect  which  the 
report  may  produce  upon  the  judgment  of  the  secretary  of  state.  Until  we  have  re- 
ceived further  information  upon  these  points  the  qnestion  must  remain  in  suspense. 

There  are,  however,  two  admissions  which  I  am  ready  to  make  to  you.  My  first 
admission  is  this,  that  you  have,  I  think,  strengthened  your  case  by,  ibr  the  present, 
restricting  your  proposals  to  that  for  the  closing  of  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of 
silver,  leaving  for  farther  consideration  those  ulterior  proposals  for  changing  the 
standard  of  value  from  silver  to  gold,  which  were  embodied  in  your  project  when  it 
first  took  shape  six  months  ago.  In  the  next  place  yon  are,  I  think,  justified  in 
holding  that  the  proposal  for  introducing  a  standard  of  value  which  shall  be  com- 
mon to  India  and  to  the  gold-using  countries  is  prima  facie  a  reasonable  proposaL 
The  burden  of  proof  certainly  seems  to  me  to  lie  with  those  who  desire  to  convince 
us  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  any  given  country  that  it  should  use  for  commercial 
purposes  a  currency  of  which  the  standard  differs,  and  difl'ers  in  a  constantly  fluc- 
tuating degree,  from  the  standard  of  value  obtaining  in  those  countries  with  which 
the  greater  part  of  its  commercial  business  is  transacted.  You  have  pointed  out  in 
your  address  that  other  nations  have  deserted  the  silver  for  the  gold  standard,  and 
have  found  advantage  in  doing  so.  It  is,  I  think,  for  your  opponents  in  this  country 
to  show  that  there  are  special  reasons  why  a  similar  change  should  produce  different 
results  in  the  case  of  India.  The  association  which  you  represent  has  now  for  some 
seven  months  openly  and  fearlessly  advocated  the  policy  which  you  first  formulated 
at  the  Simla  meeting  in  May  of  last  year.  That  policy,  so  to  speak,  holds  the  field, 
and  I  think  you  may  fairly  sav  that  your  opponents  will  have  no  one  to  blame  but 
themselves  if,  owing  to  their  failure  to  prove  that  the  general  opinion  of  this  coun- 
try disagrees  with  yon,  and  to  refute  the  facts  and  figures  which  the  currency  asso- 
ciation has  placed  before  the  public,  your  conclusions  are  accepted  as  an  authorita- 
tive statement  of  the  interests  which  this  deputation  claims  to  represent. 


No.  40. 

The  government  of  India  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India^  CalcuttOj 
8th  Marchj  1893^  No.  91. 

My  Lord  :  In  continuation  of  our  despatches  below,*  we  have  the 
honour  to  forward  for  your  lordship's  consideration,  copy  of  a  letter 
dated  the  10th  February,  1893,  from  the  chairman  of  the  Karachi 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  enclosures,  referring  to  the  closing  of  the 
Indian  mints  to  the  public  for  the  coinage  of  silver. 
We  have,  &c., 

Lansdownb. 

BOBEBTS. 

p.  B.  HuTOHUfS. 
D.  Babboub. 
A.  E.  Miller. 
H.  Bbackenbuby. 
0.  B.  Pbitchabd. 

*  No.  317,  dated  the  16th  November,  1892,  and  No.  25,  dated  the  18th  January,  188SL 
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[Endoenrea  in  Ko.  40.] 

JFVom  JameB  Currief  esq.,  chairtnanf  Karachi  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  the  eeeretarjf  to 
the  government  of  India,  home  department,  10th  Feln^airy,  189S, 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward  herewith,  for  the  information  of  hia  excellency  the 
viceroy  in  council,  a  resolution  paased  by  this  chamber  on  the  subject  of  the  accom- 
panying circular  letter  I  had  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  chamber,  dated  26th 
ultimo,  referring  to  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints  to  the  pHblio  for  the  coinage  of 
silver. 

At  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  Karachi  Chamber  of  Commerce  held  at  the 
chamber  buildmgs  on  the  10th  February,  1893,  at  2 :30  p.m.,  the  foUowing  resolution 
was  passed: 

Resolution,  That  the  views  expressed  in  the  circular  letter  of  the  chairman,  dated 
26th  Januaiy,  1893,  are  adopted  by  the  chamber,  and  that  a  copy  of  that  letter  be 
forwarded  to  government  with  the  intimation  that  the  chamber  concurs  with  the 
opinion  expreued  therein. 

James  Currik, 

ChairTMm. 

The  chairman  of  the  Karachi  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  members,  t6th  January,  189$. 

In  view  of  the  present  agitation  for  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints  to  the  public 
for  the  coinage  of  silver,  it  is  desirable  that  the  chamber  should  consider  the  prob* 
able  consequences  of  that  measure. 

Assuming  that  the  government  take  that  course,  the  first  result  would  be  an  ad- 
vance in  the  value  of  the  coined  metal  now  in  circulation,  and  that  advance  would 
continue  in  proportion  to  the  contraction  of  the  currency ;  such  contraction  woula 
follow  unless  the  government  took  up  the  task  of  coining  silver  on  their  own  account 
and  kept  the  mints  at  work. 

It  would  be  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  the  government  to  do  this,  and  the  maop 
ner  of  doing  it  could  be  easily  and  profitably  effected  by  the  secretary  of  state  taking 
into  his  own  hands  the  purchase  of  silver  in  London  for  shipment  to  India  for  mint- 
ing purposes.  Much  would,  however,  depend  on  the  metiiod  adopted  by  him  in 
regulatins  these  purchases. 

The  folfowinf  suggests  itself  as  one  such  method,  which  would  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  simple,  and  would  regulate  the  supply  according  to  the  requirementa 
•f  the  country. 

Over  and  above  the  sales  of  council  bills  necessary  to  defray  the  current  charges, 
the  seoretiwy  of  state  should  be  always  prepared  to  give  at  his  fixed  rate  to  the  publio 
additional  council  bills,  with  the  proceeds  of  which  he  should  buy  bar  silver  in  Lon- 
don for  the  Indian  mints. 

Following  this  method,  strengthened  as  hia  hands  would  be,  he  would  be  able  to 
oentrol  the  rate  of  exchange  so  long  as  the  balance  of  trade  was  in  favour  of  India; 
at  the  same  time  the  risk  would  be  avoided  of  India  suffering  for  any  length  of  time 
from  any  abnormal  deamess  or  scarcity  of  money. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  if  the  mints  were  closed  to-morrow  to  the  public,  and 
the  secretary  of  state  fixed  the  rate  of  his  council  bills,  say,  at  1«.  4d.  per  rupee,  aa 
he  could  do,  holding  the  command  of  over  20  millions'  worth  of  bills  on  Indian  in- 
cluding the  probable  requirements  for  the  mints,  that  this  level  could  be  maintained 
without  fiuctuations  until  the  price  of  bar  silver  rose  to  near  the  same  level. 

Failing  universal  bimetallism,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  closing  of  the  mints, 
together  with  the  action  of  the  secretary  of  state  similar  to  that  described  for  the 
porchaae  and  coinage  of  silver,  would  be  a  wise  and  politic  move. 


No.  41. 

Telegram  from  the  eecretary  of  state  to  the  vioeropj  ISHh  Marohy  1893. 

Among  the  proposals  respecting  currency  which  have  been  suggested 
for  consideration  is  one  that  free  coinage  should  be  stopped,  provision 
being  at  the  same  time  made  that  rupees  may  be  obtained  from  the 
mints  in  exchange  for  gold,  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  government  of 
India  with  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  state,  such  rate  in  the  first 
S.  Mis.  23 32 
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instance  being  fixed  at  sixteen  pence  per  rupee.  Do  you  see  any  prac- 
tical difficulties  in  carrying  such  a  suggestion  into  effect ;  and  if  so,  what 
is  their  nature  t  If  your  proposals  should  be  approved,  do  you  think 
that  difficulties  would  arise  from  the  circulation  in  British  India  of  the 
coins  of  native  states  t  or  of  the  coinage  of  Ceylon,  if  that  island  should 
set  up  an  open  mint  for  the  coinage  of  rupees  t 


Fo.  42. 

Telegram  from  tJie  viceroy  to  the  secretary  of  state^  16th  Marchj  1893. 

We  do  not  think  that  any  practical  difficulty  need  be  anticipated  if 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  were  to  be  stopped  but  provision  made  that 
rupees  might  be  obtained  from  the  mints  in  exchange  for  gold  at  some 
rate  to  be  fixed. 

If  our  proposals  should  be  approved,  any  difficulty  in  connection 
with  rupees  coined  under  the  native  coinage  act  of  1876  could  be  easily 
overcome. 

Coins  issued  by  native  states  might  perhaps  circulate  to  a  limited 
extent  in  British  territority  adjacent  to  such  states,  but  they  would 
neither  be  legal  tender  nor  be  received  at  government  treasuries  or  by 
railways,  municipalities,  and  local  bodies^  and  in  our  opinion  serious 
difficulties  could  not  arise. 

If,  after  the  acceptance  of  our  proposals,  Ceylon  should  establish  an 
open  mint  on  her  own  account,  the  Indian  rupees  which  are  now  circulat- 
ing in  that  island  would  no  doubt  return  to  India;  but  Ceylon  must  not 
be  allowed  to  coin  in  her  own  mints  new  rupees  resembling  Indian 
rupees,  and  then  they  would  not  be  used  to  any  considerable  extent  in 
India,  and  of  course  would  not  be  legal  tender  between  individuals. 


Fo.43. 


The  government  of  India  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India^  OalcuttOj 
22nd  Marchj  1893^  No.  103. 

My  Lord:  In  continuation  of  our  despatch,  No.  01  (financial),  dated 
the  8th  March,  1893,  we  have  the  honour  to  forward  copy  of  a  memo- 
randum submitted  by  the  Wynaad  Planters'  Association,  and  of  letters 
signed  by  certain  merchants  in  Karachi  and  Bombay  on  the  subject  of 
\hfy  Indian  currency. 
We  have,  &c.| 

Lansdownb. 

BOBEBTS. 

p.  p.  HUTCHINS. 

D.  Baeboub. 
A.  £.  MnxEB. 
H.  Bbaokenbuby. 
O.  B.  Pbitohabd. 
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[Bnoloturea  in  No.  43.] 

No.  1. 

Ike  honowahU  C,  A.  Qalton,  chief  ieerelarg  to  the  government  of  Madrae,  to  the  sec- 
retary to  the  government  of  India,  finance  and  commerce  department,  Ko,  £02,  dated  24th 
February,  189S. 


I  am  directed  to  forward  the  accompanying  copy  of  a  letter  received  firom  the  hon- 
rary  secretary  to  tJie  Wynaad  Planters'  Assoc?  •^♦'"^  t/^»AfiiAi»"arifii  t^A  mAmnrAminm 
on  the  cnrrency  question  referred  to  therein. 


[Endosnxe  in  No.  1.] 

The  honorary  eeeretary,  Planter^  Association,  Wynaad^  to  the  chief  secretary  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Madrae,  10th  February,  189S, 

1  have  the  hononr  to  forward,  for  the  consideration  of  the  government  of  India,  a 
momoraudnm  that  was  drawn  np  by  this  association  in  November  last,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  local  press,  as  an  answer  to  the  reply  given  by  the  government  of  India 
to  the  Darjeeling  planters  on  the  cnrrency  question.  We  wished  at  the  time  to  get 
the  co-operation  of  all  planting  associations  in  southern  India,  and  to  send  the 
memorandum  home  to  Lord  Herschell's  committee  as  the  expression  of  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  planting  committee.  Unfortunately  there  has  been  so  much 
delay  in  getting  answers  from  other  districts,  that  it  was  only  on  the  25th  January 
that  we  were  in  a  nosition  to  say  that  our  memorandum  was  endorsed  by  all  other 
associations.  As  the  sittings  of  Lord  Herschell's  committee  are  now  over,  I  am  in- 
struct«d  to  forward  the  memorandum  to  you,  with  a  request  that  the  government 
of  Madras  will  be  good  enough  to  forward  it  to  the  government  of  India  as  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  following  planting  associations  representing  southern  India: 
North  and  South  Mvsore,  Coorg,  Travancore,  Shevaroys,  Nilgiris,  and  ourselves. 
South  M:^Bore  do  not  endorse  the  paragraph  respecting  wages,  as  wages  have  risen 
there  owing  to  increased  cultivation. 


[Snb-Snolotare  in  No.  L] 

Memorandum  on  the  emrremey  question  drawn  up  by  the  Wynaad  Planter^  Association, 

(Endorsed  by  the  North  Mysore,  Coor^,  Shevaroys,  Nilgiris,  Travancore  Associa- 
tions, and  by  the  South  Mysore  Planting  Association,  with  exception  to  the  para- 
graph resi»ecting  wagee.) 

We  maintain  that  the  agitation  of  the  Indian  Currency  Association  is  not  for  the 
advantage  of  India  as  a  country.  It  was  got  up  and  is  chiefly  supported  by  gov- 
ernment officials  and  such  classes  as  professional  men,  middlemen,  and  salaried  em- 
Eloy^  who  form  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  population  of  India.  The  agitation 
as  experienced  considerable  opposition  among  the  merchants  of  Bombay,  Calcutta, 
and  Madras.  GU>vemment  officials  are  doubtless  suffering  from  a  severe  grievance, 
inasmuch  as  they  loee  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pay  they  contracted  to  receive, 
and  if  they  had  confined  their  agitation  to  their  own  particular  grievance  public 
sympathv  would  have  been  entirely  with  tiiem.  We  maintain  that  government  offi- 
cials, and  their  supporters  in  this  as^tation,  are  not  in  as  close  touch  as  we  are  with 
the  lower  classes  of  India,  nor  are  they,  by  their  training  and  position,  as  competent 
to  arrive  at  true  opinions  on  matters  affecting  the  trade  of  the  country.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  frequent  sales  of  our  produce,  are  in  touch  with  the  markets  of 
the  world,  and  are  forced  to  study  the  general  course  of  the  world's  trade  as  a  guide 
in  our  business.  We  also  contend  that  we  represent  the  ryot  class ;  their  interests 
and  ours  are  identical;  we  are  in  daily  personal  communication  with  our  labourers, 
and  through  that  most  delicate  of  tests  our  labour  pay  sheets  can  realize  their  ac- 
tual condition  over  a  long  term  of  years.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  venture  to 
publish  an  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  governing  class. 

The  government  of  India,  in  summing  up  its  reply  to  a  petition  from  the  tea  plan- 
ters of  Daijeeling,  says : 

(1)  That  the  country  as  a  whole  makes  no  gain  in  its  international  trade  by  a 
depreciation  of  its  standard,  since  the  extra  price  received  for  its  exports  is  balanced 
by  the  extra  price  paid  for  its  imports. 
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(2)  That  the  producer  of  an  article  may  make  a  temporary  and  an&ir  gain  from 
the  depreciation  of  the  standard  at  the  expense  of  his  employ^  and  others  to  whom 
he  maKes  fixed  payments. 

(3)  Bnt  this  gain,  while  not  permanent,  is  connterhalanced  by  a  tendency  to  over- 
prodaction  and  consequent  reaction  and  depression;  by  a  liability  to  sudden  falls  in 
prices  as  well  as  rises ;  and  by  the  general  check  to  the  increase  of  international 
trade,  which  necessarily  results  from  the  want  of  a  common  standard  of  value  be- 
tween countries  which  have  intimate  commercial  and  financial  relations. 

(4)  That  the  adoption  of  one  standard  of  value  by  EngUtnd  and  India  would  facili- 
tate trade,  stimulate  production,  and  place  other  silver-using  countries,  such  as 
China^t  a  disadvantage. 

(5)  That  international  trade  must  be  considered  as  a  whole ;  that  trade  and  pro- 
duction are  extended  by  everything  that  adds  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  large; 
and  that  illigitimate  and  temporary  gain  b^  one  section  of  the  community  at  the 
expense  of  another  can  only  prove  injurious  in  the  long  run. 

We  would  respectfully  point  out  that  the  strength  of  the  first  of  these  arguments 
obviously  depends  on  the  import  i^ade  being  oi  as  much  value  to  India  as  the  ex- 
port trade.  We  maintain  that  the  intrinsic  value  to  India^of  the  export  trade  far 
exceeds  that  of  the  import,  even  as  it  does  in  actual  volume  and  money  value.  The 
ryots  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  in  India,  and  we  are  constantly  being  re- 
minded that  the  problem  of  the  fritnre  is  the  over-population  of  the  country  lixely 
to  result  if  new  iudustries  can  not  be  found  for  the  employment  of  this  ever-increas- 
ing mass,  unchecked  by  war  or  famine.  They  are  also  the  chief  payers  of  revenue  to 
government.  They  are  absolutely  independent  of  the  import  trade,  for  they  can 
still,  as  they  did  formerly,  supply  all  their  wants  from  the  produce  of  the  country. 
The  practical  outlets  of  this  surplus  population  are  local  manufactures,  and  the 
growth  of  produce  for  export;  and  the  low  rate  of  exchange  has  fostered  both,  and 
enabled  industries  such  as  wheat,  tea,  hides,  &.C..  to  hold  their  own  in  the  face  of  an 
enormous  increase  of  production  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
would  point  out  that,  while  the  fall  in  exchange  has  prevented  the  export  trade 
feeling  the  fall  in  gold  values  (which  has  so  seriously  affected  industries  in  gold- 
using  countries)^  the  fall  in  gold  prices  has  prevented  any  rise  in  the  rupee  prices  of 
imported  goods  in  India.  This  is  proved  by  a  comparison  of  prices  in  1892  and  in 
1871-75.  Cotton  goods  of 'all  sorts  are  one  anna  in  the  rupee  cheaper;  English  coal 
is  Rs.  3  per  ton  cheaper;  steel  rails  are  Rs.  13  a  ton  cheaper  than  iron  rails  were,  and 
other  metals  are  cheaper  in  proportion ;  oilman's  stores  and  all  sorts  of  wearing  ap- 
parel are  at  the  same  price  or  cheaper  now  than  they  were.  The  only  loss,  there- 
fore, that  the  import  trade  has  suffered  is,  that  it  has  not  been  unduly  stimulated 
by  the  fall  in  gold  values.  It  is  not,  however,  to  the  interests  of  India  as  a  country 
that  local  manufactures  should  be  destroyed  b^  an  inrush  of  cheap  European  goods. 
The  government  of  India  has  for  years  recognised  the  policy  of  fostering  local  man- 
ufactures, and  they  have  prospered  so  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Manchester.  How- 
ever inconvenient  it  may  be  to  Lancashire,  the  government  of  India  can  not  consist- 
ently maintain  that  the  absence  of  an  extra  stimulus  to  the  import  trade  is  anything 
but  a  wholesome  check  on  the  over-production  of  European  imports.  More  especially 
is  this  the  case  when  the  low  value  of  the  rupee  outside  India,  as  compared  with  its 
value  in  the  country,  is  inducing  those  who  have  their  savings  in  rupees  to  invest 
them  locally.  We  would  also  point  out  that  the  interests  of  tiie  import  and  export 
trade  are  not  opposed,  as  the  first  argument  of  the  government  of  India  wonld  seem 
to  imply.  Imports  are  of  the  nature  of  purchases  made  out  of  surplus  income,  which 
can  be  curtailed  if  the  income  of  the  country  can  not  do  more  than  provide  bare 
means  for  subsistence.  The  export  trade  and  local  manufactures  are  the  only  in- 
dustries in  which  there  is  room  tor  any  material  growth  of  the  income  of  the  coun- 
try, and,  if  these  are  checked  by  fixing  the  rate  of  exchange,  the  import  trade  must 
suffer  with  them. 

The  government  of  India  admits  that  the  producer  of  an  article  for  export  makes 
a  gain  by  the  depreciation  of  this  standard;  but  asserts  that  the  gain  is  only  tem- 
porary, and  it  is  unfair  because  it  is  made  at  the  expense  of  his  employ^  to  whom 
he  makes  fixed  payments.  In  this  contention  government  apparently  only  contem- 
plates producers  on  a  large  scale,  and  quite  overlooks  the  masses  of  poor  ryots  who 
cultivate  exportable  produce  in  their  own  fields ;  but,  even  in  the  case  of  producers 
on  a  large  scale,  employing  large  gangs  of  day  labourers,  we  deny  the  gain  is  unfair 
and  at  tne  expense  of  the  employ^.  The  planters  of  southern  India  employ  labour 
from  every  part  of  southern  India  and  Mysore,  they  keep  books  showing  the  rates 
of  wages,  the  amounts  advanced  for  subsistence  allowances,  and  the  balances  paid 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  various  terms  of  labour.  It  is  shown  there  that  wafee  are 
the  same  now  as  in  1875.  The  subsistence  allowances  and  amounts  saved  by  the  ryot 
cooly  are  the  same  now  as  then.  A  correspondence  in  the  Madras  Press  elicited  the 
fact  that,  excluding  the  last  three  years  as  affected  by  scarcity  and  fears  of  famine, 
common  country  gains  were  20  per  cent  cheaper  in  1889  than  in  1875,  while  exchange 
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had  faDon  from  U.  lid,  to  1$.  id.  Twice  in  this  period  of  15  years  grain  had  risen  25 
per  cent,  and  ^radnally  fallen  a^ain,  while  exchange  steadily  fell.  The  experience 
of  the  tea  planters  in  Darjeeling  is  evidently  the  same  as  ours.  Mr.  Mackay,  in  his 
speech  in  Galea tta,  admitted  that  wages  had  not  risen  in  the  indigo,  tea,  and  jnte 
districts.  As  the  cooly  in  southern  India  gets  as  many  rapees  as  formerly,  and  nnds 
that,  allowing  for  the  flnctnation  of  prices  due  to  good  and  had  seasons,  his  rapees 
bay  as  mnch  food  and  clothing  as  formerly,  we  fail  to  see  that  the  charge  of  an  un- 
fair gain  is  snhstantiated. 

That  the  gain  is  temporary  and  coonterbalanoed  by  a  tendency  to  OTerprodnction 
and  consequent  reaction  and  depression  by  a  liability  to  sadden  falls  in  prices  as 
well  as  rises.  This  statement  supposes  the  trades  of  India  to  be  monopolies,  and  not 
a  part  of  the  great  trade  of  the  world.  By  following  the  course  of  prices  of  the  chief 
articles  of  export  during  recent  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  they,  without  exception, 
have  foUowea  the  universal  law  of  supply  and  demand,  irrespective  of  the  fluctuat- 
ing relations  of  value  between  silver  and  gold.  Overproduction  and  the  reduction 
of  profits  to  a  minimum  is  the  tendency  of  all  modem  trade,  and  is  not  affected  by 
Indian  exchange,  except  in  so  much  as  it  enables  India  to  compete  with  other  coun- 
tries more  favourably  circumstanced.  Thus,  the  price  of  sugar  has  fallen  owln^  to 
the  creation  of  the  beet  industry;  that  of  wheat  from  the  expansion  of  American 
cultivation  and  the  new  Bombay  trade;  that  of  cotton  from  the  same  causes j  that 
of  tea  from  the  growth  of  the  Indian  and  Ceylon  industries  causing  a  glut  in  the 
China  market.  Pepper,  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  for  centuries  the  most  lucra- 
tive,  of  the  industries  of  Malabar,  has  been  rendered  almost  unprofitable  owing  to 
the  competition  of  the  Straits.  In  the  case  of  hides,  the  price  has  fallen  owingto 
enormous  tracts  in  America  and  Australia  having  been  stocked  with  cattle.  The 
price  of  coffee  has  risen  because  blights  have  checked  production.  The  cinchona 
bark  trade  exemplifies  the  law  still  more  clearly.  In  1877  sulphate  of  quinine  was 
selling  at  10s,  per  oz.,  and  common  cinchona  bark  from  Sa,  to  ia.  per  lb.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  the  tree  would  thrive  in  India  and  Ceylon.  Enormous  profits  were  to  be 
made,  although  exchange  was  then  high,  and  capital  rushed  into  the  enterprise. 

In  a  very  few  years  the  island  of  Ceylon  alone  was  supplying  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  the  world.  Stocks  increased,  and  the  price  of  Dark  fell  below  2d,  per 
lb.,  the  minimum  cost  of  production.  In  Ceylon  the  trees  were  uprooted  to  make 
way  for  tea.  In  India  disease  supervened  on  want  of  cultivation,  and  at  last  the  con- 
sumption is  again  overtaking  theproduction,  and  the  market  has  felt  the  first  vibra- 
tion of  an  upward  movement.  We  do  not  suppose  that  merchants  in  Europe  need 
to  have  these  facts  brought  to  their  notice,  but  we  mention  them  to  show  how  able 
men  in  India,  under  the  pressure  of  loss  from  low  exchange,  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
invariable  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  evident  tendency  of  modern  trade, 
and  think  they  can  affect  the  world's  trade  through  Indian  exchange.  It  can 
hardly  be  contended  that  the  increased  production  of  such  of  the  above  articles  as 
are  produced  in  Europe,  America,  and  Australia,  is  due  to  low  exchange.  In  Cey- 
lon the  rush  into  tea  and  cinchona  was  due  to  the  bliglit  of  coffee,  which  left  a 
large  and  energetic  population  without  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  capital 
sunk  in  the  island  without  dividends.  Tbe  supporters  of  the  Indian  Currency  Asso- 
ciation rightly  maintain  that  the  rise  of  the  Bombay  wheat  trade  is  due  more  to 
the  opening  up  of  the  country  by  railways  and  cheap  steamer  freight  than  to  low 
exchange.  Such  facilities  could  not,  however,  create  a  trade,  unless  there  was  a 
surplus  population  feeling  the  want  of  fresh  outlets  for  its  energies,  and  we  know 
the  population  of  India  has  increased  one- third  in  the  last  20  years.  The  same 
causes  are  in  aetive  operation  all  over  the  world,  and  overproduction  is  likely  to  be 
the  law  of  the  future,  irrespective  of  Indian  exchange.  As  to  the  liability  to  sud- 
den falls  in  prices  as  well  as  rises,  '.ve,  the  producers,  in  common  with  all  bona  fide 
merchants,  deplore  violent  fluctuations.  In  part  these  are  due  to  tbe  inevitable 
rush  into  overproduction  that  is  sure  to  take  place  if  the  price  of  any  article  rules 
high,  now  that  capital  and  labour  are  so  abundant  and  means  of  communication  so 
easy.  They  are  also  due  to  the  unfortunate  spirit  of  gambling  which  pervades  all 
modern  markets.  We  would  point  out  that  the  most  violent  fluctuations  of  late 
have  been  due  to  attemptc  made  by  America  to  artificially  raise  the  value  of  silver. 

"That  the  adoption  of  one  standard  of  tra<le  value  by  England  and  India  would 
facilitate  trade,  stimulate  production,  and  place  other  silver-using  countries,  such 
as  China,  at  a  disadvantage.''  We  venture  to  point  out  that  the  government  of  India 
gives  no  reason  for  this  conclusion,  beyond  the  statement  that  general  prositerity 
would  result  from  such  a  standard,  and  its  belief  that  its  previous  propositions  are 
indisputable.  It  is  the  answer  to  the  argument  of  the  Darieeling  planters  that,  if 
the  valne  of  the  rupee  was  fixed  while  the  Chinese  tael  followed  the  fall  of  silver, 
the  tea  trade  of  China  would  again  regain  the  ascendancy  which  had  been  wrestea 
from  her,  and  might  even  irretrievably  ruin  the  trade  of  India.  These  arguments 
seemed  to  us  based  on  general  principles  of  political  economy,  regardless  of  the 
special  circumstances  of  Cidian  trade,  and  again  assume  that  the  import  trade  equals 
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the  export  trade  in  value  to  the  country.  The  government  of  India  ''recognizes 
that  the  interest  of  the  tea  trade  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  concern  to  it/' hut  it 
goes  on  to  imply  that,  if  tea  can  he  more  economically  produced  in  China^  tne  capi- 
tal now  invested  in  tea  in  India  should  be  shifted  to  some  more  profitahle  industry. 
Those,  however,  who  are  experienced  in  commercial  enterprise  know  too  well  that 
the  capital  invested  in  an  industry  that  has  to  he  abandoned  is  lost.  The  producer 
can  not  shift  his  capital  firom  one  industry  to  another  as  the  market  changes,  and 
finds  that  the  falling  exchange  alone  enables  him  to  continue  working  at  a  profit  in 
competition  with  other  silver-using  countries. 

It  was  urged  at  a  meeting  of  the  Indian  Currency  Association  that  it  is  not  low 
exchange,  but  falling  exchange,  that  is  needed  to  stimulate  the  export  trade,  and 
that,  as  exchange  must  touch  the  bottom  sooner  or  later,  the  stimulus  is  only  tem- 
porary, and  will  be  followed  by  reaction  and  depression.  We  maintain  that  when 
once  the  bottom  is  touched  no  further  stimulus  will  be  needed,  as  Indian  produce 
will  then  compete  on  a  level  with  that  of  other  silver-using  countries.  This,  for  in- 
stance, has  not  been  the  case  lately  in  the  co£fee  industry.  Brazil,  the  greatest 
ffrower  of  coffee  in  the  world,  has  recently  had  its  exchange  as  low  as  lOd.  If  In- 
dian exchange  is  to  be  fixed,  and  not  allowed  to  follow  the  fluotuatinfl^  relations  of 
silver  and  gold,  Brazilian  exchange  may  again  fall  to  an  extreme,  ana  her  planters 
receive  double  the  price  in  silver  that  we  do  for  coffee  of  an  equal  gold  value.  Java 
has  already  practically  illustrated  the  truth  of  the  above  statement.  Her  exchange 
was  fixed  at  a  high  rate  some  years  ago,  and  it  is  stated  that  in  consequence  no  cul- 
tivation is  very  profitable  there  and  tea  is  being  uprooted  as  unremunerative,  though 
it  flourishes  in  India  and  Ceylon  in  spite  of  low  |>rice8.  As  regards  industries,  such 
as  wheat  aud  hides,  which  compete  with  ffold-using  countries,  the  supporters  of  the 
Indian  Currency  Association  maintained  that  low  exchange  did  not  benefit  them,  as 
every  fall  in  exchange  was  followed  by  a  corresponding  fall  in  gold  prices,  and,  with 
the  lowest  exchange  and  freights  ever  known,  last  monsoon  was  ihe  worst  season 
for  the  export  trade  on  record.  We  have  shown  above  that  any  general  rise  in  ffold 
prices  is  improbable,  as  production  is  likely  for  the  present  to  increase  foster  than 
consumption.  We  do  not  forget  that  consumption  in  its  turn  will  firom  time  to  time 
overtake  production,  but  only  those  trades  which  can  tide  over  a  period  of  depres- 
sion will  be  able  to  benefit  by  the  following  reaction.  However  unprofitable  the 
wheat  and  hide  trade  may  now  be,  this  is  due  to  the  competition  of  other  countries 
over  which  no  action  of  India  can  have  any  control,  while  her  depreciating  standard 
saves  her  from  having  to  submit  to  such  a  low  range  of  prices  as  their  appreciating 
gold  standard  inflicts  on  them.    To  sum  up,  we  mamtaln : 

(1)  That  the  gain  on  exports  is  not  balanced  by  the  loss  on  imports,  because  the 
export  trade  is  essential  to  India,  and  the  import  trade  is  not.  Moreover,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  import  trade  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  export  trade. 

(2)  An  experience  of  15  years  shows  us  that  the  gain  on  en>orts  is  neither  tem- 
porary nor  unfair,  as  the  purchasing  power  of  the  rupee  in  In^  is  as  gi'eat  now  as 
it  ever  was. 

(3)  That  overproduction  is  inevitable,  from  the  constant  increase  of  capital  and 
labour  in  the  world,  and  can  not  be  affected  by  the  rate  of  exchange  in  India.  That 
the  effect  of  a  depreciating  standard  on  India's  trade  is  entirely  beneficial,  in  that 
it  enables  her  to  tide  over  the  depression  that  results  from  this  overproduction,  and 
to  benefit  by  the  prosperity  that  will  ensue  when  reaction  comes.  That  violent 
fluctuations  are  due  to  the  spirit  of  gambling,  and  would  only  be  intensified  by  any 
further  attempts  to  raise  the  value  of  silver. 

^4)  That  any  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  India  to  fix  one  stand- 
ard of  value  for  England  and  India  can  only  result  in  mining  India's  trades  which 
compete  both  with  gold-using  and  silver-using  countries,  unless  a  scheme  of  uni- 
versal bimetalliitm  is  adopted,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  raising  gold  values  in 
the  great  markets  of  the  world. 

(5)  That  the  artificial  enhancement  of  the  value  of  the  rupee  would  not  add  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  because  any  gain  obtained  by  reducing  home 
charges  and  interests  on  the  gold  debt  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
loss  inflicted  on  the  trade  and  revenue  of  India;  that  this  gain  would  be  also  illegit- 
imate and  injurious,  as  benefiting  only  the  small  class  of  nonproducers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  pz[>ducer8  who  form  the  mass  of  the  country. 

J.  Williams  Hockin, 
George  Romilly, 
Committee  for  ike  Wynaad  Plantertf  AeeociaUon^ 
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No.  2. 

J,  M,  Dick,  esq.,  Karadhif  to  the  private  eeoretary  to  hie  exeelUnojf  tHe  Hoeroif  and 
governor-general  of  India,  tdih  February,  189S. 

I  have  the  honotiT  to  forward  the  acoompaDying  original  doooments,  with  aix  spare 
copies. 


[Enokeure  1  in  No.  2.] 

Messrs.  Donald  Graham  Jt  Co.,  Balli  Brother^  Agency,  Finlay  Muir  ^  Co.,  Sanday 
Patrick  4"  Co.,  Ewart  Ityrie  4r  Co.,  Bryan  Durant  ^  Co.,  Ritokie  Steuart  4r  Co.,  mer- 
chants and  agents  of  Karachi,  to  the  private  secretary  to  his  excellency  the  viceroy  and 
governor-general  of  India,  2Sd  February,  189S. 

With  reference  to  the  roBolution  of  the  Karachi  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  snb- 
iect  of  the  currency  qnestion,  dated  10th  February,  recently  forwarded  to  his  excel- 
lency the  viceroy,  we  have  the  honour  to  beg  his  excellency's  gracious  attention  to 
this  our  protest  against  the  view  set  forward  in  that  resolution. 

As  the  signatures  to  this  document  testify,  we  have  the  honour  to  represent  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  this  port,  and  our  opinion  submitted 
with  all  due  deference  is  fullv  expressed  in  the  letter  addressed  to  you  under  date 
9th  February,  1S93,  by  several  members  of  the  Calcutta  Mercantile  and  Banking  Com- 
munity. 


[Endotoro  %  in  No.  1.] 

Messrs.  H.  B.  Abbot  f  Co.,  and  others,  to  the  private  secretary  to  his  excellency  the 
viceroy  and  governor-general  of  India,  Calcutta,  9th  February,  1893, 

We  have  observed  with  the  utmost  concern  and  regret,  from  the  published  re- 
ports of  the  interview  recently  graciously  accorded  by  his  excellency  to  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Indian  Currency  Association,  that  his  excellency  seems  to  nave 
adopted  the  conclusion  that  the  representations  which  were  then  addressed  to  him 
formed  an  authoritative  statement  on  behalf  of  the  banking,  trading,  commercial, 
and  industrial  interests  of  this  port. 

It  is  with  some  surprise,  also,  that  we  find  his  excellency  telling  the  Indian  Cur- 
rency Association  that  their  policy,  so  to  speak,  holds  the  field,  and  that  we  and 
others  in  this  country  who  think  with  us  snail  have  no  one  but  ourselves  to  blame 
if  the  association's  facts  and  figures  are  accepted  as  an  authoritative  statement  of 
the  interests  which  they  claim  to  represent. 

We  beg  most  respectfnllv  to  assure  his  excellency  that  he  is  under  a  misappre- 
hension. As  the  signatures  to  this  document  testify,  we  have  the  honour  to  represent 
a  larffo  proportion  of  the  business  of  Calcutta,  and  we  have  good  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  we  have  behind  us,  in  support,  a  similar  j^roportion  of  those  interested  in 
^e  planting,  manufacturing,  and  other  productive  industries  of  the  presidency. 

Our  opinion,  which  we  submit  with  all  due  deference,  is  that  the  measures  beiuff 
urj^ed  upon  the  government  of  India  by  the  Currency  Association  for  steadying  and 
raising  the  rupee  are  uncertain,  unsound,  and  mischievous,  fraught  with  danger  to 
the  financial  credit  of  the  government  and  to  the  commercial  prosperity  and  develop- 
ment of  the  country. 

We  do  not  favour  a  fluctuating  or  depreciating  rupee,  but  we  are  more  averse  to  a 
fictitious,  artificial  sterling  value  being  placed  upon  the  rupee,  and  we  believe  that 
any  proposals  yet  submitted  by  the  Currency  Association  womd  have  much  worse 
effecta  than  those  of  the  state  of  things  which  these  proposals  are  intended  to 
remedy. 

As  practical,  experienced  business  men  we  do  not  hold  with  the  assertion  of  the 
president  of  the  Currency  Association  that  the  fall  in  silver  has  restricted  and  em- 
oarrassed  the  trade  of  the  country  to  such  an  extent  as  to  create  an  almost  unparal- 
leled state  of  depression.  We  believe  that  the  causes  of  the  depression,  such  as  it 
is,  are  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

On  the  other  hand  we  desire  to  make  known  that  we  are  not  insensible  to  the 
embarrassment  of  the  government  as  regards  the  present  state  of  its  finances,  or 
wanting  in  sympathy  for  the  employ^  of  the  government  who  have  suffered  by  the 
recent  fall  in  exchange;  but  we  submit  that,  in  order  to  make  these  matters  right, 
it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  government  to  resort  to 
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the  desperate  expedient  of  tampering  with  the  monetary  basis  upon  which  the  finan- 
cial and  commercial  system  of  the  country  is  founded  and  under  which  the  country 
has  hitherto  been  most  prosperous. 

We  have  noted  with  satisfaction  his  excellency's  reference  to  the  importance  of 
the  report  to  be  presented  by  Lord  Herschell's  committee,  because  our  views  have 
been  fully  placed  before  that  committee  by  some  of  our  senior  representatives,  and 
we  beg  to  crave  his  excellency's  kind  reference  to  a  letter  which  some  of  our  number 
addressed  to  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  September  laat  and  of  which  a 
copy  is  attached. 


[EDclosnre  in  above.] 

Demi-efficial. — Me8Br$,  Oeorge  Henderson  ^  Co.  and  oihere  to  the  eeoreiarff  to  iks  Bengal 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Srd  S^tember,  1892. 

An  active  canvass  has  been  carried  on  for  sometime  past  for  signatures  to  the  me- 
morial of  the  Indian  Currency  Association  by  the  president  of  the  association  and 
others,  and  it  appears  that  many  members  of  the  chamber  have  subscribed  the  docu- 
ment. We  learn  from  your  letter  No.  751-92,  of  26th  ultimo,  that  the  committee  of 
the  chamber  have  not  discussed  the  memorial ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  importance  to  the  mercantile  community  of  the  question  involved, 
we  desire  to  record  tne  following  short  protest. 

The  memorial  is  based  upon  a  highly  incorrect  representation  of  facts,  and  its 
prayer  to  Parliament  to  empower  tne  government  of  India  to  deal  with  the  cur- 
rency as  it  may  deem  fit  is  one  which,  in  our  opinion,  should  on  no  acooont  be 
granted. 


No.  8. 


Meeere.  ATtana  Munjee  f  Co.  and  others  to  the  pi'ivate  secretary  to  his  excellency  the 
viceroy  and  governor-general  of  India,  Caloutia,  tSth  February,  189S. 

We  wish  to  take  the  opportunity  of  cordially  endorsing  the  views  expressed  in  a 
letter  from  a  number  of  the  leading  bankers  and  merchants  of  Calcutta,  under  date 
9th  instant,  to  yourself  for  submission  to  his  excellency  the  viceroy. 

We  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  proposals  of  the  Indian  Currency  Association,  if 
entertained,  are  firaught  with  danger  to  the  commerce  of  the  Empire,  and  certain  to 
fail  in  their  object  of  securing  stability  in  the  sterling  value  of  the  rupee. 


No.  44. 
Telegram  from  i%e  viceroy  to  the  secretary  of  state^  23rd  Mareh^  1893. 

The  financial  statement  will  be  presented  to  the  legislative  council 
of  the  governor-general  to-day  and  will  be  published  here  in  a 
gazette  extraordinary.  The  accounts  for  1891-'92  have  closed  with 
a  surplus  of  Ex.  467,000.  In  the  revised  estimate  for  1892-'93  the 
revenue  is  estimated  at  Ex.  90,021,200,  and  the  exx)enditure  at  Ex. 
91,103,100,  giving  a  deficit  of  Ex.  1,081,900.  The  fall  in  exchange 
during  this  year  below  Is.  Ad.  per  rupee,  the  rate  taken  in  the  budget, 
has  added  Ex.  1,635,300  to  the  expenditure,  and  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  sterling  expenditure  and  of  expenditure  on  the 
army  in  India.  On  the  other  side  of  the  account  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  net  opium  revenue  in  India  to  the  extent  of  Ex.  971,900, 
and  a  large  and  satisfactory  growth  of  general  revenue.  The  unfavour- 
able influences  outweigh  the  favourable,  and,  instead  of  the  surplus 
of  Ex.  146,600  shown  in  the  budget,  a  deficit  amounting  to  Ex.  1,081,- 
900  is  expected.  It  is  explained  that  the  large  increase  in  net  opium 
revenue  is  due  to  an  unfavourable  season  and  a  i)Oor  opium  crop.    The 
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,  payments  for  ornde  opium  have  consequently  been  less  than  the  esti- 
mate, and  the  selling  price  of  Bengal  opium  has  largely  risen,  owing 
to  reduction  from  Ist  October  last  of  the  quantity  sold  monthly. 

In  the  budget  for  1893-'94  the  revenue  is  estimated  at  Rx.  90,005,700 
and  the  expenditure  at  Rx.  91,600,800,  giving  a  deficit  of  Rx.  1,595,100. 
The  rate  of  exchange  is  taken  at  Is.  2|3.  x>er  rupee  and  the  fall  in  ex- 
change addsRx.  1,989,400  directly,  Rx.  240,000  indirectly,  to  the  ex- 
penditure, making  a  total  addition  to  expenditure  of  Rx.  2,229,400. 
There  is  also,  as  compared  vrith  figures  of  budget  estimate  for  1892-'^3 
some  addition  to  expenditure  on  the  army  in  India,  and  some  reduction 
of  net  opium  revenue.  Among  the  influences  which  have  favourably  af- 
fected the  budget  estimate  of  next  year  are  an  increase  of  ordinary  reve- 
nue of  Rx.  647,700,  some  improvement  in  net  railway  receipts,  and  some 
reduction  in  net  sterling  expenditure  and  in  ordinary  expenditure  in 
India.  It  is  explained  that  the  fall  in  exchange  has  in  two  years  added 
Rx.  4,142,400  to  the  exi>enditure,  and  that  the  future  of  Indian  finance 
at  the  present  time  depends  ux)on  the  course  of  exchange.  Although 
the  government  of  India  are  most  unwilling  to  budget  tor  a  deficit,  it 
is  considered  inexpedient  to  take  measures  necessary  for  the  restora- 
tion of  financial  equilibrium  until  the  home  Government  have  re- 
ceived the  report  of  Lord  HerschelPs  committee,  and  given  their  de- 
cision on  the  Indian  currency  question.  It  is  clearly  shown  that  any 
measures  which  could  be  adopted  at  the  present  time  must  be  either 
inadequate  or  unnecessary,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  decision  on  the 
currency  can  not  be  much  longer  delayed. 

Sir  David  Barbour  appeals  to  all  persons  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
disputes  on  the  currency  question  to  put  aside  personal  feeling  in  the 
matter,  to  accept  whatever  decision  may  now  be  given,  and  to  endeavour 
loyally  to  carry  it  into  effect.  He  adds  that  he  is  willing  to  take  this 
course  himself,  though  he  still  prefers  a  settlement  of  the  question  by 
international  agreement,  and  hoi>es  that  it  may  be  possible  to  secure  it 
at  some  future  time. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  the  present  day,  he  rei)eats  his 
former  opinion  that  the  resources  of  India  are  adequate  to  her  wants, 
but  on  condition  that  the  measures  of  the  government  of  India  are 
taken  in  good  time,  are  regulated  by  prudence  and  forethought,  and 
are  carried  into  effect  with  strict  regard  to  economy. 

The  budget  estimates  for  next  year  provide  Rx.  3,550,000  for  capital 
expenditure  not  chargeable  to  revenue,  as  well  as  Rx.  1,119,300  under 
the  famine  insurance  grant,  for  construction  of  railways  and  irriga- 
tion works.  It  is  expected  that  a  loan  of  Rx.  3,000,000  will  be  raised 
in  India  during  next  year,  but  no  pledge  has  been  given.  It  will  be 
announced  with  usual  reserve  that  the  secretary  of  state  will  probably 
draw  bills  for  18,700,000^.  during  next  year,  and  will  raise  a  loan  for 
1,300^000Z.  for  discharge  of  railway  debentures. 


No.  45. 


Extracts  from  the  financial    statement  by  Sir  David  Barhourj  23ri 

March,  1893. 

PRESENT  POSITION  AND  FUTUBE  POLICY. 

28.  The  revised  estimates  of  the  current  year  show  a  deficit  of  Rx. 
1,081,900;  the  budget  estimates  of  the  coming  year  show  a  deficit  of 
Rx.  1,595^100.    The  prospects  of  the  future  are  disheartening,  because, 
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although  the  ordinary  Indian  revenue  grows  rapidly,  the  fluctuations 
in  exchange  are  such  as  to  set  all  calculations  at  defiance.  The  increase 
in  expenditure  during  the  last  two  years,  caused  by  the  fall  in  the  rate 
of  exchange,  amounts  to  Ex.  4,142,400,  and  the  increase  of  expenditure 
due  to  this  cause  has  not  yet  come  to  an  end.  The  heavy  fall  in  the 
rate  of  exchange  has  most  seriously  affected  the  position  of  government 
servants  not  domiciled  in  India;  their  case  can  not  be  put  on  one  side 
much  longer,  and,  as  matters  now  stand,  no  remedy  is  possible  which 
does  not  involve  further  increase  of  expenditure. 

We  have,  also,  to  take  into  consideration  the  possibility  of  the  United 
States  stopping  their  purchases  of  silver;  the  effect  of  which  on  the 
rate  of  exchange  must  be  serious  and  might  be  disastrous.  It  has  been 
found  necessary  to  take  net  opium  revenue  for  the  coming  year  at  a 
lower  figure  than  has  appeared  in  the  estimates  during  the  last  22  years. 

29.  Under  the  circumstances  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the 
natural  and  ordinary  course  would  be  for  the  government  of  India  to 
at  once  take  such  measures  as  would  suffice  to  cure  the  existing  deficit, 
and  establish  equilibrium  between  revenue  and  expenditure.  Financial 
embarrassment  gathers  weight  and  force  the  further  it  proceeds,  and  it 
is  the  obvious  duty  of  every  government  to  allow  no  avoidable  delay  to 
occur  in  dealing  with  a  declared  deficit.  Postponement  of  action  can 
not  be  justified,  except  on  grounds  of  irresistible  weight. 

30.  It  will  be  found  on  examination  of  the  existing  x>osition  that  there 
are  insuperable  objections  to  any  attempt  to  deal  with  the  anticipated 
deficit  of  1893-'94  at  the  present  moment  The  immediate  cause  of  our 
financial  difficulties,  and  the  cause  which  by  comparison  and  for  the 
time  being  dwarfs  all  others,  is  the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  silver,  which, 
as  I  have  already  shown,  has  added  to  the  Indian  expenditure  in  two 
years  more  than  four  crores  of  rupees.  If  that  fall  could  be  stayed  and 
the  rate  of  exchange  with  England  fixed  permanently  at  even  it^present 
low  figure,  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  present  deficit  would  be 
comparatively  light.  The  revenue  continues  to  grow  in  a  satisfactory 
manner;  even  under  the  influence  of  indifferent  seasons  and  poor  bar 
vests  it  has  made  fair  progress.  If  we  could  feel  assured  that  there 
would  be  no  further  fall  in  exchange,  I  have  little  doubt  that  increase 
of  revenue,  restriction  and  reduction  of  expenditure,  with  possibly  some 
taxation  of  a  temporary  nature,  would,  in  a  very  short  time,  re-establish 
equilibrium.  A  serious  efibrt  would  no  doubt  be  required  in  the  first 
instance,  but  with  a  hxed  rate  of  exchange  we  would  have  a  definite 
task  before  us  and  our  measures  could  be  regulated  accordingly.  But 
it  unfortunately  happens  that,  unless  some  settlement  of  the  currency 
question  is  obtained,  there  is  no  prospexjt  of  even  the  most  moderate 
degree  of  stability  in  the  rate  of  exchange.  The  disastrous  and  unprec- 
edented fall  in  the  gold  value  of  silver  which  has  been  experienced 
during  the  last  few  years  has  destroyed  confidence,  and  we  know  that 
the  question  of  stopping  their  purchases  of  silver  is  being  seriously 
agitated  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  exact  consequences  of 
such  stoppage  it  is  impossible  to  foretell;  but  the  conclusion  I  have 
come  to  is  that  the  consequences  would,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  Indian  exchequer,  and  that  the  government  of  India 
would  in  such  case  be  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties  of  greater  mag- 
nitude, and  more  lasting  in  their  effects,  than  any  which  have  hitherto 
been  exi)erienced  in  this  country. 

The  imports  of  silver  into  India  during  the  current  year  and  the  two 
preceding  years  have  been  of  great  magnitude.  In  the  year  1890-^91 
the  net  imports  of  silver  were  Ex.  14,175,136,  in  1891-'92  they  were  Ex. 
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9,022,184,  and  in  1892-'93  they  promise  to  amount  to  Ex.  13,000,000.  If 
the  United  States  ceased  to  purchase  silver  the  best  calculation  I  have 
been  able  to  make  shows  that  India  would  have  to  absorb  about  Ex. 
8,000^000  worth  of  silver  yearly  in  addition  to  what  she  imports  akeady, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  such  a  contingency  without  grave 
apprehension. 

The  consequences  of  a  forced  and  sudden  addition  to  the  yearly  im- 
ports of  silver  into  India  of  Ex,  8,000,000  in  a  single  year  would,  in  the 
first  instance  at  any  rate,  be  overwhelming,  and  I  should  expect  that 
the  Eastern  exchanges  would  be  for  the  time  completely  disorganised. 
The  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  silver  would  be  so  great  that  the  produc- 
tion of  silver  might  be  curtailed,  but  we  can  not  be  certain  that  this 
result  would  follow,  or  to  what  extent  it  would  follow;  and,  as  mines 
that  are  in  fiill  working  could  not  and  would  not  be  stopped  imme- 
diately, the  process  of  reduction  would  take  time.  If  such  reduction  of 
output  did  take  place  it  would  be  due  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver, 
and  would  not  last  longer  than  the  fall  in  price  lasted;  every  rise  in 
price  would  be  followed  by  increased  activity  at  the  mines,  and  would 
tend  to  restore  production  to  its  old  figure.  In  short,  the  stoppage  of 
the  purchases  of  silver  by  the  United  States  must  result  in  a  great  fall 
in  the  price  of  that  metal,  and,  though  a  portion  of  the  first  fall  might 
be  recovered,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, even  the  present  price  of  silver  would  be  restored;  confidence 
in  the  future  would  be  still  further  weakened,  and  fluctuations  in  ex- 
change, of  excessive  amount  and  most  injurious  in  their  consequences, 
would  be  inevitable. 

31.  I  have  now  shown  what  we  must  expect  if  there  is  no  settlement 
of  the  currency  question  and  if  the  United  States  stop  their  purchases 
of  silver.  The  prospect  of  a  settlement  of  the  currency  question  lies 
on  the  other  side  of  the  shield.  A  settlement  of  this  question  would 
prevent  any  further  fall  in  exchange  and  would  be  likely  to  bring  about, 
at  the  very  least,  some  slight  rise. 

It  is  no  violent  hypothesis  to  assume  that  a  settlement  of  the  cur- 
rency question  might  raise  the  rate  of  exchange  by  one  penny,  and  so 
great  is  the  influence  of  exchange  on  our  finances  that  a  rise  of  even 
tills  small  amount  would  give  us  equilibrium  between  revenue  and 
exi)enditure  in  the  coming  year  andr  cause  our  present  financial  diffi- 
culties to  disappear. 

In  other  words,  our  financial  position  for  the  coming  year  is  at 
the  mercy  of  exchange  and  of  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to 
affect  in  any  way  the  price  of  silver.  If  we  budget  for  the  present 
deficit  of  Ex.  1,595,100,  and  exchange  rises  one  penny,  we  shall  have 
a  surplus;  if  it  falls  a  pienny  we  shall  have  a  deficit  of  more  than  three 
crores;  if  we  impose  taxation  to  the  extent  of  one  and  a  half  crores  of 
rupees  a  turn  of  the  wheel  may  require  us  to  impose  fiirther  taxation 
of  not  less  magnitude;  another  turn  and  we  may  find  that  no  taxation 
at  all  was  required.  It  will  be  obvious  from  what  I  have  just  said 
that  what  we  have  got  to  consider  in  making  our  arrangements  for 
next  year  is  not  so  much  the  question  of  increasing  the  public  reve- 
nue, or  restricting  that  portion  of  the  public  expenditure  which  is 
under  our  control,  but  the  chances  of  a  settlement  of  the  currency 
question. 

32.  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  give  any  more  definite  information 
regarding  the  prospects  of  a  settlement  of  this  question  than  the  public 
at  present  possess.  We  know  that  the  question  excites  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  United  States;  and  we  know  that^  even  if  the  people  of 
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that  country  were  willing  to  let  it  sleep,  the  inexorable  logic  of  events 
will  force  them,  before  long,  to  take  a  fresh  departure  either  in  one 
direction  or  in  the  other. 

The  International  Monetary  Conference,  which  recently  assembled  at 
Brussels,  separated  without  arriving  at  any  definite  conclusions,  but  it 
is  proposed  that  it  should  reassemble  in  May.  We  do  not  know  whether 
that  proposal  will  be  carried  out  or  not;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the 
currency  question  as  it  afiects  India  is  being  considered  by  a  committee 
of  experts  under  the  presidency  of  the  lord  high  chancellor  of  England. 

The  proceedings  of  that  committee  are  secret,  and  the  government 
of  India  have  no  information  as  to  what  the  nature  of  the  report  will 
be,  or  as  to  whether  the  committee  will  agree  upon  an  unanimous  report 
or  not.  But  we  know,  as  do  the  public,  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee will  be  made  very  shortly,  and  the  government  of  India  have 
been  informed  by  Her  Majesty's  secretary  of  state  for  India  that  the 
decision  on  the  Indian  currency  question  can  not  be  delayed  much 
longer.  Under  these  circumstances  the  government  of  India  have  de- 
cided— and  the  soundness  of  the  decision  does  not  appear  to  me  to  ad- 
mit of  dispute — that  the  proper  course  is  to  await  the  decision  of  the 
home  authorities  on  this  question  before  adopting  measures  which 
must  necessarily  be  of  a  stringent  and  exceptional  nature,  with  the 
object  of  re-establishing  equilibrium  between  revenue  and  expenditure. 
The  immediate  restoration  of  equilibrium  would  require  the  imposition 
of  heavy  taxation  or  a  large  reduction  of  expenditure;  and  yet  neither 
this  taxation  nor  reduction  of  expenditure,  nor  even  a  combination  of 
both  means,  would  be  final,  or  anything  better  than  a  temporary  make- 
shiffc,  if  the  currency  question  is  not  settled;  measures  that  might  suf 
fice  to  meet  the  existing  deficit  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  wholly  inade- 
quate if  the  United  States  ceased  to  purchase  silver.  I  submit  that 
the  government  of  India  can  not  be  expected  to  initiate  a  policy  at  the 
present  moment  which  must  have  very  serious  effects  on  the  industry 
of  the  country  and  disturb  and  unsettle  the  administration,  when  the 
lapse  of  only  a  month  or  two  might,  and  in  all  probability  will,  show 
either  that  their  policy  was  mistaken  and  their  measures  uncalled  for, 
or  that  that  policy  is  wholly  insuflBeient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
case,  and  that  their  treatment  of  the  disease  had  irritated  the  patient 
without  materially  advancing  his  progress  toward  health. 

Disappointing  as  this  decision  may  appear  to  some  persons,  and 
strongly  as  I  am  opposed  to  delay  in  dealing  with  financial  embarrass- 
ment, I  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  course  which  the  government  of 
India  (with  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty's  secretary  of  state  for  India) 
have  decided  to  adopt  in  the  present  conjuncture  is  the  wisest  under 
the  circumstances,  and  I  trust  that  the  Indian  public  will  acknowledge 
the  difficulties  of  the  present  position,  and  will  not  press  for  a  hasty 
decision,  or  the  inconsiderate  adoption  of  measures  which  must,  Irom 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  prove  to  be  either  inadequate  or  unneces- 
sary. 

•  •••••• 

36.  I  have  already  explained  that  our  position  in  the  coming  year 
depends  almost  entirely  on  the  course  of  exchange,  and,  though  I  must 
recur  to  the  subject  again,  I  have  no  intention  of  adding  to  the  mass 
of  literature  that  has  grown  up  in  connection  with  the  currency  ques- 
tion. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  an  international  settlement  of  that 
question,  and  the  arguments  for  and  against  independent  action  on 
the  part  of  India,  appear  to  me  to  have  been  exhausted.  Every  sokeme 
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that  it  has  be^i  possible  for  hnman  ingenuity  to  devise  has  been  elab- 
orated with  the  utmost  care,  and  pressed  on  the  attention  of  a  perplexed 
and  suffering  public  as  being,  in  the  opinion  of  its  authors,  a  safe  and 
infallible  remedy  for  undoubted  evils.  I  must  plead  guilty  in  my  own 
case  to  having  added  something  to  the  burdens  of  the  patient  public; 
but  I  hope  I  have  not,  as  sometimes  happens  in  the  heat  of  argument 
on  the  currency  question,  ever  used  language  which  conveyed  the  im- 
pression that  I  looked  upon  the  man  with  whom  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
differ  in  opinion,  as  being  necessarOy  a  person  of  doubtful  honesty 
and  deficient  in  ordinary  intelligence.  If  I  have  done  so,  I  retract  and 
apologise.  The  matter  is  too  serious  to  permit  of  any  weight  being 
attached  to  merely  personal  considerations,  and  I  think  I  may  now 
fairly  call  on  the  disputants  to  recognise  that  the  suit  has,  for  the  time 
being,  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  pleading  and  of  argument,  and  that 
it  only  remains  to  await  the  decision  of  the  tribunal.  If  the  members 
of  that  tribunal  decide  that  a  remedy  is  possible  by  means  of  independ- 
ent action  on  the  part  of  India,  and  should  be  tried,  let  us,  whatever 
our  private  and  personal  opinions  may  be,  accept  that  decision  and 
loyally  endeavour  to  give  effect  to  it.  In  asking  others  to  accept  a  de- 
cision which  they  may,  possibly,  not  wholly  approve,  I  am  not  requiring 
them  to  do  something  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  myselfc  The 
remedy  which  I  have  aJways  advocated,  which  I  still  prefer,  and  which 
I  hoi)e  may  some  day  be  adopted,  is  the  solution  of  the  currency  ques- 
tion by  international  agreement;  yet  this  is  the  solution  which,  at  the 
present  moment,  is  not  under  consideration. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  decided  that,  having  regard  to  the 
interests  of  India  in  their  widest  sense,  no  remedy  for  our  un- 
doubted difficulties  by  means  of  independent  action  on  the  part  of 
tJiis  country  is  practicable,  or  should  be  attempted,  it  will  be  our  plain 
and  obvious  duty  to  address  ourselves,  as  best  we  may,  to  the  task  of 
establishing,  securing,  and  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  financial 
I>osition  of  India.  That  task  may  be  a  heavy  one,  but  difficulties  that 
are  met  in  the  right  spirit  are  already  half  overcome,  and  I  have  con- 
fidence in  the  resources  of  the  country  and  in  the  industry  of  its 
people. 

37.  In  the  first  financial  statement  which  issued  under  my  name, 
just  four  years  ago,  after  calling  attention  to  the  financial  dangers  that 
threatened  us  in  connection  with  the  questions  of  exchange  and  the 
faU  of  the  opium  revenue,  I  remarked  that,  "if  we  could  get  rid  of 
the  exchange  difficulty,  I  should  be  prepared  to  adopt  a  hopeful  view 
of  the  future;  and  if  there  were,  in  addition,  no  risk  of  a  great  war,  I 
should  look  forward  to  our  progress  in  coming  years  with  as  much  con- 
fidence as  it  is  ever  safe  to  feel  in  financial  matters." 

In  the  following  year,  when  dwelling  on  the  improvement  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  course  of  12  months,  and  on  the  grounds  for  ex- 
pecting further  improvement  in  the  immediate  fixture,  I  added  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

"I  fully  recognise  that  we  have  difficulties  of  no  slight  magnitude 
still  to  meet,  that  the  finances  are  exposed  to  many  dangers,  and  that 
unforeseen  disasters  might  for  a  time  upset  our  calculations.  There  is 
every  need  for  caution  and  for  economy,  and  I  should  greatly  regret  if 
anything  I  now  say,  or  have  said  in  the  past,  conveyed  the  impression 
that  the  government  of  India  are  in  a  position  to  embark  on  a  policy 
of  adventure  of  any  description." 

When  I  made  these  remarks  the  tide  of  Indian  financial  prosperity 
was  rising,  and  it  was  held  in  some  quarters  that  the  policy  I  advo- 
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cated  was  unnecessarily  timid.  The  remission  of  taxation,  it  was  said^ 
would  relieve  the  springs  of  industry,  and  public  works  should  be  vig- 
orously prosecuted  with  fiinds  raised  by  gold  loans  in  London. 

One  of  those  disasters,  the  occuiTence  of  which  a  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Indian  finances  and  more  than  20  years'  practical  exi)eri- 
ence  of  their  working,  had  taught  me  to  regard  as  possible  at  any 
moment,  and  on  the  shortest  warning,  has  now  come  upon  us,  and  I  do 
not  think  the  critics  will  look  back  with  much  satisfiictlon  to  the  opin- 
ions they  formerly  expressed;  for  my  part  I  have  no  wish  to  dwell  on 
the  subject,  and  t  recall  the  matter  at  the  present  time  merely  with 
the  object  of  adding  force  to  what  I  have  now  to  say. 

Even  under  present  circumstances,  when  the  horizon  is  dark  with 
the  approach  of  what  may  prove  to  be  the  greatest  financial  convulsion 
of  the  present  century,  I  do  not  draw  back  from  the  opinion  I  formerly 
expressed  that  the  revenues  of  India  are  adequate  to  meet  her  wants; 
but  I  wish  to  say  in  the  most  emphatic  terms  that,  if  the  ship  of  state 
is  to  pass  successfully  through  the  storm  which  she  is  now  entering, 
our  measures  must  be  taken  in  due  time,  must  be  regulated  by  prudence 
and  forethought,  and  must  be  carried  into  execution  with  strict  regard 
to  economy. 


SUMMARY. 

103.  The  principal  features  in  this  Statement  are — 
(a)  The  accounts  of  1891-'92  have  closed  with  a  surplus  of  Ex.  467,535. 
{b)  The  revised  estimates  of  1893-'93  show  a  deficit  of  Ex.  1,081,900 
against  the  surplus  of  Ex.  146,600  shown  in  the  budget  estimates  of 
the  year.  The  sterling  expenditure  has  considerably  exceeded  the 
budget  estimates;  the  expenditure  in  India  has  on  the  whole  been 
less  than  the  estimates,  a  considerable  increase  in  military  expendi- 
ture having  been  morethan  counterbalanced  by  a  large  savingin  opium 
expenditure  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  crop;  the  revenue 
has  shown  satisfactory  progress.  If  the  rate  of  exchange  taken  in  the 
budget  estimate.  Is.  4^.  the  rupee,  had  been  realised,  there  would  have 
been  a  surplus  somewhat  higher  than  that  shown  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates. But  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  exchange  to  Is.  Sd.  has  caused  an 
increase  of  expenditure  of  Ex.  1,635,300  and  converted  the  surplus 
into  a  heavy  deficit. 

(c)  The  budget  estimates  of  1893-'94  show  a  deficit  of  Ex.  1,595,100. 

(d)  The  main  cause  of  the  deficit  of  Ex.  1,595,100  is  the  fall  in  the 
rate  of  exchange.  The  currency  question  is  now  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  secretary  of  state.  Till  he  has  decided  what  action,  if  any, 
should  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  currency  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  deficit  in  the  coming  year  will  be  of  the  amount  shown  in 
the  budget  estimate,  or  whether  it  will  be  largely  increased  or  will 
disappear  and  become  a  surplus.  The  decision  of  the  secretary  of  state 
is  expected  to  be  not  much  longer  delayed,  and  in  the  circumstances 
just  stated  the  government  of  India  have  postponed  for  the  present 
the  determination  of  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  place  the  finances  in 
equilibrium. 

(e)  The  rate  of  exchange  is  taken  at  Is.  2|d.,  and  at  that  rate  the 
direct  addition  to  the  expenditure  caused  by  the  fall  from  Is.  4d.  is 
estimated  at  Ex.  1,989,400. 

(/)  The  sterling  expenditure  will  be  somewhat  less  than  for  the 
budget  estimate  of  1892-'93.    The  expenditure  in  India  will,  on  the 
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other  baud,  be  considerably  bigber.  Tbe  estimate  of  net  revenue  from 
opium  is  taken  at  Ex.  5,061,^,  being  lower  than  tbe  amount  taken 
for  any  of  tbe  last  22  years.  A  substantial  improvement  in  railway 
revenue  and  in  tbe  revenues  generally  is  anticipated. 

(g)  Tbe  capital  expenditure  on  railways  and  irrigation  works  not 
cbarged  against  revenue  is  estimated  at  Kx.  3,986,700  in  1892-'93,  and  at 
Rx.  3,550,000  in  1893-'94.  These  sums  are  in  addition  to  Ex.  1,215,400 
cbarged  against  revenue  and  the  famine  grant  in  1892-'93,  and  Ex. 
1,119,300  charged  against  tbe  famine  grant  in  1893-'94. 

(A)  It  is  expected  that  tbe  secretary  of  state  wiU,  in  1893-'94,  sell  coun- 
cil bills  to  tbe  amount  of  18,700,000?.,  and  raise  a  loan  of  1,300,000?.  for 
tbe  discbarge  of  railway  debentures.  These  announcements  are  accom- 
panied by  the  usual  reservation  of  entire  liberty  to  tbe  secretary  of 
state  to  vary  tbe  amounts  to  be  obtained  by  bills,  or  raised  by  loan, 
as  be  may  find  occasion. 

(t)  The  estimates  provide  for  tbe  issue  of  a  loan  in  India  of  Ex. 
3,000,000.  Full  liberty  is,  however,  reserved  to  the  government  of 
India  to  raise  a  smaller  or  a  lai'ger  loan,  or  not  to  raise  a  loan  at  all  if 
it  should  appear  later  that  none  is  required. 

(J)  The  dominant  factor  influencing  tbe  financial  position  of  India  at 
tbe  present  time  is  the  rate  of  exchange.  If  that  rate  rises  as  high  as 
Is.  id.j  the  deficit  shown  in  the  budget  estimates  will  disappear;  if  it 
falls  still  further,  the  deficit  will  be  further  increased;  it  is  impossible 
for  tbe  government  of  India  to  decide  what  measures  should  be  taken 
for  tbe  restoration  of  financial  equilibrium  until  the  home  authorities 
have  given  their  decision  on  the  currency  question. 

D.  Barbour. 

Calcutta,  J23rd  March,  1893. 


No.  46. 


The  government  of  India  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  Simlay  3rd 

May,  1893,  No.  134. 

My  Lord:  In  continuation  of  our  despatch.  No.  85,  dated  1st  March, 
1893,  we  have  the  honor  to  transmit  (in  original)  235  memorials  from 
the  oflBers  named  in  the  annexed  schedule,*  addressed  some  to  your 
lordship  and  some  to  the  government  of  India,  representing  the  hard- 
ship caused  to  them  by  the  fall  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee. 

2.  We  also  forward  copies  of  the  two  letters  noted  belowt  in  regard 
to  tbe  same  subject. 
We  have,  &c., 

Landsdownb. 
G.  S.  White. 

P.  P.  HUTCHINS. 

D.  Barbour. 
A.  E.  Miller. 
H.  Blaokenbury. 
O.  B.  Pritohard. 


•  Not  reprinted. 

t  1.  From  the  inspector  general  of  police,  Bengal,  Lower  Provinces,  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Bengal,  No.  917,  dated  the  26th  January,  1893. 

2.  From  the  government  of  the  Punjab  to  the  government  of  India,  No.  408,  dated 
the  drd  lliach,  1893,  and  enclosure. 
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[BndMiires  in  No.  40.] 

Frmn  E,  E,  Henry y  «»g.,  C.5.,  in9pecior'gmeral  of  police y  Bengal^  Lmoer  Provinces  to  ihs 
chief  secretary  to  the  govemtMni  of  Bengal,  No,  917,  dated  Camp  Bankura,  BSth-^ 
SUt  January,  1895, 

While  forwarding  the  accompanying  memorialB*  I  take  the  opportunity  at  there- 
quest  of  the  meniorialistB  and  others  to  suhmit,  as  head  of  the  department^  for  the 
consideration  of  government  some  remarks  on  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  of- 
ficers with  European  domicile,  and  ou  the  intolerable  burden  placed  upon  them  by 
the  fall  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee. 

2.  There  are  103  officers  in  the  superior  grade  of  the  Bengal  police;  with  the 
exception  of  four,  all  are  Europeans,  and  more  than  80-  per  cent  have  European 
domicile. 

The  latest  gradation  list  shows  that  the  junior  officer  in  the  Ist  grade  of  district 
superintendents  on  Rs.  1,000  a  mouth  is  in  his  31st  year  of  service;  the  junior 
officer  in  the  2nd  grade,  on  Rs.  800,  is  in  his  27th  year,  and  the  junior  officer  in  the 
3rd  grade,  on  Rs.  700,  is  in  his  25th  year  of  service.  Promotion  has  been  unduly 
arrested  and  is  now  at  a  standstill.  Of  the  50  European  officers  holding  the  rank 
of  district  superintendent  41  are  married. 

Most  Bengal  police  officers  are  under  the  Indian  service  rules,  and  are  entitled  to 
one  year's  furlough  after  ten  and  two  years'  furlough  after  18  years'  service.  Thirty 
years'  service  entitles  them  to  the  full  pension,  and  towards  this  period  two  years 
taken  on  furlough  county  provided  that  the  furlough  is  taken  out  of  India. 

3.  The  urgency  of  their  case  can  best  be  illustrated  by  takin|^  a  specific  instance. 
As  already  stated  80  per  cent  of  our  officers  with  ten  years  service  are  married,  and 
to  make  provision  for  their  families  in  the  event  of  death  must  either  insure  their 
lives  or  join  the  Uncovenanted  Service  >\ind.  To  secure  a  reasonable  allowance 
their  subscription  will  represent  a  sum  not  less  than  from  10  to  15  per  cent  on  their 
salary.  The  income  available  for  the  maintenance  of  an  officer  taking  furlough  is 
one-half  his  average  salary  of  the  preceding  three  years,  less  fund  and  income  tax 
deductions.  An  omcer  of  25  years'  service  who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  act 
for  six  months  in  each  year  in  the  next  higher  grade  would  draw  one-half  of  Rs.  750, 
less  Rs.  100  (in  round  numbers)  deducted  for  fund  and  income  tax  contributions, 
leaving  a  balance  of  Rs.  275,  which,  converted  into  sterling  at  1«.  34.,  would  yield 
205/.  yearly,  a  sum  insufficient  to  den^ay  the  cost  of  passages  home  and  back  and  the 
expenses  of  a  man  and  his  family  for  ten  months  in  Europe.  Officers  without  private 
means  can  not  take  furlough  to  Europe.  Taking  furlough  in  India  is  unprofitable, 
and  it  does  not  count  towards  pension.  As  a  consequence  furlough  is  not  taken,  or 
is  very  sparin^lj  taken,  however  pressing  the  need  be. 

4.  The  conditions  affecting  sick  leave  are  similar.  Officers  now  compelled  to  take 
such  leave  come  back  encumbered  with  debt,  which  it  takes  them  some  time  to  clear 
off. 

5.  The  position  of  a  man  who  has  sent  his  family  home  to  have  his  children  suita- 


bly educated  is  one  of  peculiar  hardship.  I  cite  aeain  the  case  of  an  officer  of  25 
years'  service  as  fairly  typical,  for  he  joined  when  the  rupee  was  worth  not  less  than 
two  shillings.  His  available  income  is  represented  \>j  Rs.  750  pay  and  allowances, 
less  Rs.  100  fund  and  income  tax  deductions.  A  remittance  of  Rs.  400  a  month  at 
U,  M,  will  yield  his  family  3002.  a  year,  the  smallest  amount  which  his  wi£^  if  at 
home  with  two  -children  or  more,  could  live  upon.  The  balance  available  for  his 
own  expenditure  is  Rs.  250  a  month,  which  is  the  salary  allowed  to  a  probationer. 
At  the  time  he  joined  the  service  a  monthly  remittance  of  Rs.  250  would  have  yielded 
his  family  3002.  a  year.  His  direct  loss  by  the  fall  in  exchange  is  Rs.  150  a  montii,  a 
sum  which,  estimated  in  promotion^  represents  from  five  to  seven  years'  service.  I 
need  not  dilate  upon  the  anxiety,  disappointment,  loss  of  zeal,  energy,  and  health 
which  must  result  from  the  pressure  or  financial  difficulties  of  this  nature. 

6.  Instances  have  come  to  my  knowledge  of  men  who,  by  the  exercise  of  self* 
denial,  have  hitherto  succeeded  in  keeping  their  children  at  home,  being  now  com- 
pelled to  bring  them  out.  Although  they  realize  that  the  break  in  educational 
training  must  he  harmful,  and  that  there  is  no  outlet  in  this  country  for  European 
youths,  they  have  no  alternative,  as  it  is  no  longer  in  their  power  to  remit  sufficient 
for  the  home  exi>enditure  of  their  family  while  keeping  back  what  is  required  to 
meet  their  own  necessary  expenses.  This  is  an  aggravation  of  hardship,  for  the  self- 
denying  efforts  of  past  years  are  rendered  infructuous  at  the  most  critical  time  of  the 
children's  career. 

7.  The  public  services'  associations  are  taking  steps  to  bring  before  ParUament 
the  claims  to  redress  of  their  members,  and  this  advocacy  may  be  deemed  to  be 
sufficient.    Mj'  reason  for  addressing  government  is  that  I  see  indications,  if  the 

'Eighteen  memorials. 
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eoiic€88ion  in  TMpeoi  of  fdrlongh;  siok  leaye,  and  home  remittancM  iB  audi  longer 
withheld,  of  the  efflcienoy  of  the  police  service  being  impaired. 

8.  There  are  men  now  servinfi^  who,  through  long  residence  and  senrioe  not  broken 
by  leave,  havt:^  grown  8la<^  and  listless,  and  "who  should,  in  ths  public  interests,  be 
re<^nired  to  take  furlough.  This  obvious  and  appropriate  course  can  not  be  followed, 
as  it  would  have  the  effect  of  plunging  them  into  a  slough  of  debt  from  which  they 
might  not  be  able  to  extricate  themselves. 

9.  I  know  officers  with  families  at  home  who  reserve  for  themselves  an  income  in- 
sufficient to  enable  them  to  live  in  a  way  befitting  their  position,  or  even  to  have 
the  comforts  needed  to  keep  them  in  health  and  stren^h. 

10.  It  is  not  possible  that  the  present  state  of  financial  tension  can  continue  with- 
out administrative  scandals  resulting.  No  officials  are  exposed  to  greater  tempta- 
tions than  police  officers.  They  wield  great  powers  for  good  or  for  evil.  Hitherto 
the  officers  of  the  Bengal  police  have  eii^oyed  an  honourable  reputation;  they  pos- 
sess an  untarnished  record,  which,  I  trust,  will  be  maintained.  The  system  of  re- 
cruitment ensures  that  they  shall  be  gentlemen,  and  as  such  possessing  honourable 
traditions.  But  ex}>erience  shows  that  no  class  of  public  servants,  wnatever  their 
antecedents,  can  be  trusted  to  remain  incorruptible  if  the  income  they  receive  from 
the  state  is  insufficient  for  their  legitimate  requirements.  This  is  the  point  which 
has  now  been  nearly  reached,  and  the  situation,  therefore,  is  one  of  peril. 

11.  I  attempt  no  actuarial  calculation  of  the  cost  of  making  these  concessions,  as 
I  have  not  sufficient  data.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  concessions,  as  regards  furlough 
and  sick  leave,  would  cost  a  relativelv  small  sum,  even  if  the  same  rate  as  tl^t 
adopted  for  pensions  (1«.  9d.)  be  conceded. 

12.  In  conclusion,  I  trust  that  the  lieutenant-govemer  may  see  fit  to  give  his 
powerAil  advocacy  to  the  cause  of  the  memorialists. 


From  C,  L.  Tupper,  e$g.,  ehUf  seeretary  to  government,  Pwtfab,  and  it$  dependeneiee, 
to  the  secretary  to  the  government  of  India,  flnanoidl  department,  No,  408,  dated  Srd 
March,  189S. 

With  the  letters  from  this  government,  of  which  the  numbers  and  dates  are 
quoted  in  list  A,  appended  hereto,*  were  suomitted  for  disposal  by  the  irovemment 
of  India  memorials  m>m  the  officers  mentioned  in  the  list  on  the  subject  or  exchange ; 
I  am  now  directed  by  the  lieutenant-governor  to  subndt  the  further  memorials  on 
the  same  subject,  detailed  in  list  B,*  and  in  doing  so  to  convey  the  following  re- 
marks. 

2.  Sir  Dennis  Fitsspatriok  fears  he  is  altogether  incompetent  to  discuss  adequately 
this  very  difficult  question  of  the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  the  Indian  silver  coinage, 
but  he  feels  bound  to  state  that  the  hardship  entailed  by  the  depreciation  of  the 
mx>ee  on  officers,  and  especially  on  officers  who  are  married,  as  most  officers  of  a 
certain  standing  now  are,  is  extremely  great.  His  honour  will  say  nothing  of  the 
loss  involved  by  having  to  pay  much  higher  prices  for  all  European  articles  in  this 
counti^,  which,  added  to  the  largely  increased  general  cost  of  living,  is  ver^  serious, 
but  will  refer  only  to  the  loss  on  money  actually  remitted  to  England.  This  is  much 
felt  even  by  officers  drawing  high  salaries  and  able  to  save  a  little.  The  amount 
that  would  ordinarily  be  saved  now-a-days  by  the  chosen  few  who  attain  the  rank  of 
commissioner  would,  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  married,  and  who  does  not  choose 
to  live  with  a  degree  of  parsimony  unbecoming  his  position,  under  any  circum- 
stances be  very  small,  probably  not  more  than  from3,000{.  to  4,000{.,  and  to  nave  that 
cut  down  as  it  is  at  present  by  the  depreciation  of  .the  rupee  is  bevond  question  a 
great  hardship.  The  case  of  the  general  run  of  married  officers  who  do  not  attain 
the  higher  positions  is  far  worse.  Many  of  these  officers  find  it  impossible  to  live 
in  the  degree  of  decency  becoming  their  positions  in  India,  and  at  the  same  time 
send  their  childre  n  home  and  give  them  an  education  suitable  to  the!  rank  in  life. 

3.  Sir  Dennis  Fitzpatrick  believes  that  the  officers  employed  on  civil  duties  in 
India  are,  with  exceptions  which  do  not  amount  to  more  than  two  or  three  in  a 
thousand,  as  honourable  and  high-minded  a  set  of  men  as  any  government  ever  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  served  by ;  but  their  powers  and  responsibilities  are  so  great, 
and  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  to  any  men  who  are  not 
well  above  the  reach  of  pecuniary  temptation.  His  honour  is  happy  to  say  that  he 
has  seen  no  sign  of  deterioration  in  the  service  as  yet.  But  it  is  inevitable  that,  if 
some  relief  is  not  afTorded,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  the  services  comes  to  labour 
under  pecuniary  difficulties,  the  number  of  black-sheen,  which  is  now  infinitesimal, 
must  increase;  and,  though  the  increase  might  be  small,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  lower 
the  credit  and  position  of  the  service  as  a  whole,  and  the  respect  which  it  now 
commands  in  the  eves  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

4.  The  remedy  that  the  lieutenant-governor  would  venture  to  propose  is  that 

*Not  reprinted. 
S.  Mis.  23 33  r^  i 
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•aoh  officer  riionld  be  allowed  to  remit  a  certain  proportion  of  his  pay  to  England, 
and  alec  to  receiye  Ini  Airlongh  allowances  in  England  at  a  faTonrable  rate  of  ez- 
okange.  The  details  of  a  system  of  remittances  wonld  have  to  be  further  consid- 
ered, more  especiaUy  the  proportion  of  salary  to  be  remitted,  which  should  probably 
rary  for  salaries  <^  different  amounts,  and  with  reference  to  the  proportion  of  the 
salary  which  at  different  stages  of  his  service  a  man  would  ordinarily  hare  to  send 
home.  The  rules  applicable  to  the  family  remittances  of  officers  and  soldiers  not 
serving  with  British  corps  may  probably  afford  &  good  basis  for  the  detailed  con- 
sideration of  this  part  of  the  remedy  pronosed.  The  main  principle  of  these  rules 
is  that  the  family  remittance  shall  be  made  bona  fide  for  the  benefit  of  families  and 
immediate  relatives,  and  not  for  the  personal  benefit  or  use  of  the  remitting  officer. 
What  seems  to  be  required  is  the  extension  of  this  principle  to  members  of  the  In- 
dian civil  service  and  officers  serving  in  other  departments,  with  a  readjustment  of 
the  amounts  allowed  to  be  remitted  proportioned  to  salary  as  above  suggested. 

5.  As  regards  ftirlouffh  allowances,  the  question  apnarentiy  rests  on  a  different 
fboting,  inasmuch  as  tiie  different  maxima  of  leave  allowances  laid  down  in  arti- 
cles 3&  and  373  of  the  civil  service  regulations  prevent  complaint  of  loss  by  the 
&11  of  exchange  in  the  case  of  officers  who  at  the  rate  of  exchange  fixed  from  time 
to  time  would  be  entitled  to  these  maxima.  These  cases,  however,  are  in  the 
minority,  and  the  great  minority  of  officers  fail  to  obtain  the  maxima^  and  draw 
very  mu<m  less  than  they  would  under  a  better  state  of  the  exchange  in  consequence 
of  the  fall  in  tiie  vaJue  of  the  rupee.  With  the  rupee  at  the  present  (official)  rate 
of  Is,  4|<i.,  the  maximum  furlough  allowances,  vis,  250U  a  quarter  for  the  Indian 
service,  2001.  a  quiuter  for  other  officers  subject  to  tiie  leave  rules  of  the  European 
services,  and  1501.  a  quarter  for  the  Indian  services,  are  equal  to  Bs.  1,194.  0.  6,  Bs. 
965.  3.  7,  and  Bs.  716.  6.  8.  An  examination  of  the  rates  of  salary  prevailing  in  the 
civil  departments  in  the  Punjab  will  show  how  few  officers  receive  the  maximum 
furlough  allowances.  By  way  of  illustration,  taking  the  commission,  including 
the  three  civilian  judges  ana  the  registrar  of  the  chief  court,  the  graded  list  of 
the  education  department,  and  the  police  department,  as  representative  of  the 
three  classes  of  officers  mentioned  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  only  15  ap- 
pointments* in  the  conmiission  of  which  the  half  salary  is  eaual  to  the  maximum 
fhrlough  allowanoe  of  the  Indian  civil  service  calculatea  at  the  above  rate 
of  exchange,  wbUe  in  the  education  department  there  is  no  more  than  one  apx>oint- 
ment.  and  that  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  maximum  leave  allowance 
coula  be  earned.  In  the  police  department  there  are  only  three  appointments  in 
which  these  allowances  could  be  earned,  those,  namely,  of  the  inspector-general  of 
police  and  of  the  two  deputy  inspectors-generfld. 

Under  the  existing  state  of  thines  officers  are  prevented  from  going  on  leave  when 
they  really  require  to  do  so,  and  wnen  they  are  at  home  are  often  plaMd  in  a  position 
either  of  actual  embarrassment,  or,  at  M  events,  of  such  a  kind  as  hardly  befits 
their  status  in  the  service.  The  lientenant-eovemor  thinks  that  this  matter  of  the 
reduction  of  ftirlough  allowances,  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  rupee,  is  one  that 
deserves  serious  consideration,  and  he  trusts  that  it  will  be  found  possible  to  relieve 
the  hardship  under  which  most  officers  labour  in  this  respect,  which  is  undoubtedly 
grievous,  by  fixing  some  favourable  rate  of  exchange  for  the  payment  of  fuHough 
allowances. 


No.  47. 

Telegram  from  the  viceroy  to  the  secretary  of  etate^  13th  May,  1893 » 

Xndian  Garrency  ABSociation  again  call  attention  to  public  anxiety 
as  to  currency  question,  and  to  embarrassing  effect  of  recent  fluctua- 
tion. They  refer  to  public  assurances  that  Herscbell's  committee  was 
to  report  at  early  date,  and  ask  whether  you  have  any  information  a^ 
to  date  when  report  may  be  expected. 


No.  48. 

Telegram  from  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  viceroy^  16th  Jtfay,  1893. 

Yours  13th.  I  much  regret  delay  in  currency  committee's  report, 
which  is  unavoidable.  It  must  be  remembered  that  report  can  not  be 
made  public  till  goveiaiment  decide  on  course  to  be  taken  on  it. 

*  2  financial  commissionerships ;  6  comroissionerships;  3  divisional  Judgeships,  1st 
grade;  SJudgeships,  chief  court;  1  secretaryship. 
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(a)GENiniAIi   rNTTORMATION. 
PHFOSHITION  BBCnm  TIBOUOH  THB  FOBBIQN  0FI1G1.1 

JBer  Majesty s  minister  at  Copenhagen  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs^  14th  January^  1893. 

My  Lobd  :  With  reference  to  your  lordship's  despatch  No.  16  of  this 
series,  of  the  16th  November  last,  enclosing  copy  of  certain  inqniries 
relating  to  the  currency  system  in  Denmark,  I  have  the  honour  to 
transmit  to  your  lordship  herewith  copy  of  a  note  from  Baron  Eeedtz- 
Thott,  containing  the  information  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  in  question. 
I  have,  &e^ 

Francis  Dent& 


pEnfllatnrt.] 

CoPBimAGSir;  U  IS  Jamvier,  189S. 

Moksisub:  Par  nne  note  daUele  18  NoTembre  de  Fann^  pass^,  Sir  H.  Mac- 
Bonell  m'a  pri^  de  r^pondre  anx  qnatre  qaestions  sniTantes: 

1.  2.  Lea  partienliers  penrent-UB  exiger  qne  lean  monnaies  d'argent,  on  lenrs 
billete  de  banqney  soient  re^ns  par  le  Goavemement,  ou  par  la  Banqae  Nationale^ 
en  ^change  de  la  yalenr  nominale  en  pieces  d'orf 

Dans  I'afflrmatiye  y'a-t-il  on  agio,  et  k  combien  B'^l^re-t-ilf 

3.  Dans  la  negative,  par  qnels  moyens  le  particoliery  ayant  beeoin  de  Tor  pour 
Fexportation,  pdnrra-t-u  e'en  procurer  f 

4.  Par  qneis  moyens  le  Gouvemement  on  la  Banqae  ponrront-ils  se  procurer  de 
Port  CoDiment  la  r^erre  eat-eUe  prot^g^f  A  quellee  conditions  en  donne-t-on  aax 
particaliersf 

Ayant  demand^  k  mon  ooU^gne  M.  le  ministre  des  finances  de  me  mettre  en  mesore 
de  d6f6rer  a  yotre  d^ir,  J^ai  l^onnear  de  yous  commaniqner  k  qui  salt: 

I^  L'ancien  syst^me  mon^taire  dn  Danemark  ^tait  bas^  snr  I't^talon  d'argent;  le 
nonyean  syst^me,  ^tabli  par  laloi  da  23  Mai,  1873,  estbas^  ezolasiyement  sor  P6taIon 
d'or,  Pargent  et  le  cniyre  ne  poayant  6tre  employes  qae  dans  les  monnaies  de  billon^ 
et  ces  conpares  sont  Changes.  &  bnrean  onyert,  centre  de  For,  da  moment  qn'on  lai 
rapporte  an  nombre  snffisant  pour  ^galer  nne  pi^ce  d'or.  Ainsi  I'^change  se  fait 
sans  ancan  a^o.  Une  anion  mon^tidre  ayant  et^  ^tablie  entre  le  Danemark  et  les 
Boyanmes-Unis  par  des  conyentions  da  27  Mai,  1873,  et  da  16  Octobre,  1875.  les  mon- 
naies Sn^oises  et  Nory^ennes  ciroalent  en  Danemark,  et  vice  versd,  dans  les  mdmes 
conditions  qae  les  monnaies  da  pays. 

2^.  La  Banqae  Nationale  est  le  seal  ^tablissement  en  Danemark  qai  ait  le  droit 
d'^mettre  des  monnaies  fidaciaires,  et  ses  billets  sont  to^jonrsremboarsable  ^yn  ayec 
de  I'or.    Ainsi  11  n'y  a  pas  d'agio  entre  les  billets  de  banqae  et  For. 

3*^.  U  ressort  de  ce  qui  pr^c^de  que  les  particuliers  ayant  besoin  d'or  pour  Fexpor- 
tation peuyent  to^jonrs  ren  procurer. 

4®.  Im9  Gouyemement  ne  poss^e  pas  de  r^seryes  en  or,  mais  la  Banqae  Nationale 

r>arra  s'en  procurer  facilement,  en  retirant  ce  qui  lui  est  dd  par  ses  correspondants 
F^tranger.    Pour  prot^ger  ces  r^seryes  d'or,  la  Banqae  n'a  besoin  que  d'^leyer  le 
taox  de  son  escompte. 
VeaiUez,  &m. 

Bbbdtz-Thott. 
Sir  P.  Dents, 

Charf^  tPAgt^e$  isSkM.B. 
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inR-A.NOBL 

Ser  Majesty's  minister  at  Paris  to  t\e  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs^  17th  Januaryy  1893. 

My  Lobd:  In  reply  to  your  lordship^s  despatch  of  this  series,  No. 
233,  of  the  16th  of  November  last,  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  here- 
with a  paper  giving  the  replies  furnished  by  the  French  (Government 
in  answer  to  the  questions  relating  to  the  currency  qrstem  which  the 
Indian  government  were  desirous  of  obtaining. 
I  have,  &c.| 

DUFFEBIN  AND  AYA. 


[XMloflore.] 
MlmUihre  desJlnanceB.— Direction  du  wumvemmU  gMral  dssfemis. 

V*.  Lea  d^tenteuTs  d'argent  monnay^  peaTont-ils  exiger,  da  Gk>iiTemement  on 
d'ane  Banqae  Nationale  qaelconqne,  de  ror  en  ^change  da  dit  argent,  k  dee  ooan 
fix^y  aveo  oa  sans  prime,  on  aveo  quelle  prime! 

Les  d^ten tears  de  monnaies  d'arii^nt  ne  penvent  en  aaeon  oas  exiger  T^hange 
de  oes  monnaies  centre  des  monnaies  d'or. 
7f*.   Les  d6tentears  de  papier  monnaie  pearent-ils  eziger/da  OonTememeni  on 
d'one  Banqae  Nationale  qnelconane,  de  For  in  Miangede  oe  papier^  k  des  conis  ^x6% 
avec  oa  sans  prime,  on  avec  qnelle  prime! 

Le  Qoayemement  n'^obange  pas  le  papier  monnaie  (BiUetB  de  la  Banqne  de 
France),  qni  a  ooars  16gal  oomme  les  monnaies  m^taUiqnea. 
3<'.  Si  non,  comment  les  personnes  ayant  besoin  d'or  poar  I'exportation  se  le  pio- 
enrent-elles!  et  k  quel  priz! 

Les  personnes  qui  ont  besoin  d^or  poor  Pezportation  Taoh^tent  snr  la  place  aa 
coors. 
i^,  De  qaelle  fa^on  le  Gonvemement  et  la  Banqae  Nationale  se  procnrent  oo  pro- 
t^gent-ils  lenr  (provision)  enoaisse  d'or!  et  sons  quelles  conditions  oMent-ils  Tor! 
Le  Goavemement  et  la  Banqae  oonstitnent  et  prot^gent  lenr  encaisse  or,  en 
ntilisant  dons  lenrs  operations,  saivant  les  circonstances.  et  dans  one  proportion 
pins  on  moins  grande,  soit  les  monnaies  fidnciaires,  soit  les  monnaies  d'argent. 

Le  Gonyemement  ne  fait  pas  de  cession  d'or  et  ne  s'en  dessaisit  oomme  les 
aatres  monnaies,  d'aillenrs  qae  par  la  voie  des  paiements  fUts  k  oes  og6anciaia. 


The  Fobbign  Oppiob  to  the  India  Offiob, 

16th  UTovemberj  1892. 
Snt:  I  am  directed  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  to 
transmit  to  you,  to  be  laid  before  the  secretary  of  state  for  India  in 
council,  copy  of  a  despatch  and  one  of  its  endosuies  relative  to  Uie 
currency  system  of  The  Netherlands, 
lam^  &c^ 

B.  Gbbt. 


[Bnelotims.] 

Her  Majft^s  mMtUr  si  TU  Hague  to  iko  seereiarg  ef  st^U  f$r  fsrtign  eg^kn^  lOdk 

November,  189$. 

[No.  125,  oommwdsl,  ooofldoitiaL] 

My  Lord:  In  the  coarse  of  some  priyate  oonrersation  I  reoestly  had  with  tha 
minister  of  finance,  Monsienr  Pierson.  the  snbiect  of  the  approaching  Monetary  C<m- 
ference  at  Brussels  being  mentioned,  his  excellency  obsenred,  as  he  had  already  done 
on  a  previous  occasion,  that  he  did  not  expect  its  deliberations  woald  lead  to  any- 
thing, for  the  simple  reason  that,  in  his  opinion,  no  international  afreeisnt  oowM  b» 
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arrived  at  on  the  main  subject  to  be  dieeiuaed.  He  was  disposed  to  think  that  the 
evils  complained  of  in  connexion  with  the  depreciation  of  silver  would  be  in  part 
remedied  at  no  distant  time  by  a  marked  increase  in  the  output  of  that  metal  and 
a  corresponding  larger  output  of  gold.  Of  the  latter,  the  mining  operations  in  the 
Transvaal  already  a£fordea  considerable  promise.  There  was  nothing  for  it,  he  be- 
lieved, but  to  wait  till  these  natural  causes  brought  about  a  better  ratio  as  between 
the  two  metals.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  feared  that  there 
would  ever  be  too  great  a  redundancy  of  sOver,  it  becoming  more  apparent  every 
day  how  large  is  the  consumption  of  it  for  industrial  purposes  all  over  the  world. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  material  cost  that  would  arise  to  this  country  out  of  an 
attempt  to  resort  to  bimetallism,  Monsieur  Pierson  save  me  the  following  figures: 
If  it  were  desired,  for  instance,  to  raise  the  ratio  or  silver  to  gold  from  its  present 
ratio  of  154  to  24,  such  an  opention  could  be  carried  out  at  an  expense  of  some  sixty 
millions  of  florins  (5,000,000i. ).  It  could  only,  of  course,  be  done  In  two  ways,  either 
by  diminishing  the  weight  of  the  gold  coins,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  robbery, 
or  by  increasing  the  weight  of  the  silver  coins  at  the  above-mentioned  cost.  And 
this  expenditure  would  only  apply  to  the  Kingdom  itself,  without  its  dependencies. 
As  regards  the  latter  no  accurate  calculation  could  be  made,  it  not  being  possible  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  silver  circulating  in  Netherlands  Indiay  while  the  circula- 
tion in  Holland  could  be  estimated  within  a  fraction. 

On  my  referring  to  the  serious  effects  of  the  present  state  of  things  on  our  Indian 
possessions,  Monsieur  Pierson  observed  that  he  believed  the  best  remedy  that  could 
be  applied  there  would  be  the  dosinff  of  the  mints  and  the  adoption  of  a  measure 
no  the  same  lines  as  the  Dutch  act  of  27th  April,  1884. 

Under  this  act,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  a  copy,  the  minister  of 
finance  is  empowered,  whenever  he  may  deem  it  necessary  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  coinage,  to  cause  to  be  melted  into  bars  an  amount  of  at  most  twenty- 
five  million  florins  (2,068,3331.)  in  Netherlands  riiksdalers  at  fl.  2*50  each  (4«.  2d.), 
and  to  sell  those  bars  through  the  medium  of  the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands. 

From  an  official  explanatory  statement,  likewise  herewith  enclosed,  drawn  up  by 
Monsieur  Yroolich,  of  the  Netherlands  mint,  and  published  at  the  time,  which  Mon- 
sieur Pierson  was  good  enough  to  frimish  me  with,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  measure 
taken,  which  was  severely  attacked  on  its  introduction,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  was  resorted  to  on  account  of  the  great  drain  of  gold  which  took  place  in 
the  years  1882  and  1883,  and  which,  in  January  of  the  latter  year,  had  reduced  the 
stock  of  that  metal  in  the  Netherlands  Bank  to  less  than  five  millions  of  florins 
(416,666{.).  The  powers  conferred  have  never  been  used,  but  to  the  fact  of  its  beiuff 
known  that  they  are  available  in  case  of  an  emerj^ncy  Monsieur  Pierson  is  disposed 
to  attribute,  in  a  great  measure,  the  steady  working  of  the  monetary  system  of  this 
county. 

I  have,  A^p 

HOBAOV  RUMBOLD. 


insbore.] 

!nrtm$laH<m  of  ik$  low  of  ihe  ffih  April,  1884,  mdhinif  ftn^her  proviohn  with  rogord  to 

coinage. 

We,  William  HI,  by  the  grace  of  Gk>d  King  of  the  Netherlands,  prince  of  Orange 
Nassau,  j^rand  duke  of  Luxemburg,  &c.  To  all  those  who  see  or  hear  this  ^ace. 
We,  having  taken  into  consideration  that  it  is  desirable  to  make  further  provisions 
with  regard  to  coinage,  having  heard  the  council  of  state,  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  states  general  have  decreed  as  follows : 

Single  article, — Our  minister  of  finance  is  empowered,  whenever  he  may  deem  it 
necessary  and  having  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  coinage,  to  cause  to  be  melted 
into  bars  an  amount  of  at  most  twenty-five  million  florins  in  Netherlands  r^ksdalers, 
and  to  sell  these  bars  by  the  medium  of  the  Netherlands  Bank. 

Before  making  use  of  this  permission  our  beforenamed  minister  has  the  guidance 
of  the  section  of  the  councu  of  state  which  is  in  relation  with  the  department  of 
this  minister. 

This  decision,  issued  by  the  section  of  the  council,  is  to  be  communicated  to  the 
legislative  power  as  soon  as  the  requirements  of  the  country  }>ermits. 

We  command  that  this  be  placed  in  the  Staatsblad,  and  that  all  the  departments  of 
state,  authorities,  assemblies,  and  officials,  as  fi»r  as  it  ooncems  them,  shall  cooperate 
in  carying  out  this  new  ordinance. 

Given  at  Orauge  Nassau,  27th  April  1884. 

WnJUBM. 

Issued  the  30th  April,  1884. 

Minister  of  Justice  Du  TouB  Yak  Bsllikchayb. 
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Letter  from  the  foreign  office  to  the  India  office,  dated  tSth  November,  189S, 

Sir:  With  r©fer6nc6  to  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant  I  am  directed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  for  foreign  affairs  to  transmit  to  you,  to  be  laid  before  the  Earl  of  Kim 
berley,  a  despatch,  as  mitfked  in  the  margin,  relative  to  the  correnoy  system  of  the 
Netherlands. 

I  am,  &.O.. 

K  Gbky. 


[Enclosure  1.] 

ffer  Mqfeety't  minister  at  the  Hague  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affaire,  dated 

18ih  November,  1802. 

[No.  131,  oommerciaL] 

My  Lord:  In  reply  to  yonr  lordship's  despatch,  No.  40  of  this  series,  of  the  16th 
instant,  I  hare  the  honour  to  enclose  replies  to  the  four  inquiries  relating  to  the 
currency  system  of  this  country,  which  I  have  procured  from  the  best  possible  source. 

I  may  add  that  I  am  assured  from  the  same  source  that  the  monetary  arrangements 
at  present  in  force  here  hare  been  found  to  work  admirably,  and  that  since  their 
adoption  there  has  neyer  anaen  the  slightest  premium  on  gold. 
,         I  have,  dtCy 

Horace  Rumbold 


pSndosme  S.] 
Answers  to  questions  by  Ike  Indian  currency  committee. 

1.  Can  persons  holding  silyer  coin  require  the  Qovernment  or  any  national  bank 
to  give  them  gold  for  it  at  the  fixed  rates,  with  or  without  any  and  what  premium! 

No;  they  can  not. 

2.  Same  question  as  to  persons  holding  pax»erf 

Nobody  can  require  gold. 
8.  If  not,  how  do  persons  wanting  gold  for  export  procure  it,  and  at  what  price  f 
The  Netherlands  Bank  has  adopted  the  system  of  giving  gold  freely  whenever 
it  is  wanted  for  exportation,  and  without  ever  asking  a  premium,  provided  the 
gold  par  of  exchange  is  really  against  the  country. 

It  is  just  the  opposite  of  the  French  system.    In  France  the  bank  gives  gold 

for  the  internal  circulation  freely,  but  not  so  for  exportation.    Our  system  is, 

since  silver  coin  serves  the  purpose  as  well  at  home,  to  keep  the  gold  in  the  bank 

till  it  is  wanted  for  foreign  payments. 

4.  How  does  the  Government  or  national  banks  procure  and  protect  its  supply  of 

gold,  and  on  what  terms  does  it  part  with  gold! 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  Bank  of  England.    It  parts  with  gold  at  the  mint 
price. 


Letter  from  the  under  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  dated  16th  March,  1S93. 

Sir:  With  reference  to  my  letter  of  the  25th  of  November  last,  I  am  directed  by 
the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  to  transmit  to  you,  to  be  laid  before  the 
Ear]  of  Kimberly,  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Netherlands  minister  of  finance  rela- 
tive to  the  monetary  system  of  the  Netherlands. 
I  ani,  etc., 

£.  Gbet. 


[Enolosore.! 
Extract  of  letter  from  M,  Fierson. 

Till  1872  we  had  a  pTire  silver  standard.  At  that  time  the  fall  of  silver  com- 
menced, and  in  consequence  the  mint  was  closed  for  the  coinage  of  silver,  though, 
of  course,  the  old  silver  money  remained  legal  tender  to  every  amount.  In  1875  a 
gold  coin  of  10  florins  was  introduced,  the  coinage  of  which  is  unlimited.    Hence 
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OQT  **  Etalon  boitenx.''  It  is  not  the  doable  standard,  beeanse  the  coinage  of  sUvei 
is  prohibited;  nor  the  single  standard  either,  because  silver  remains  legal  tender. 

The  relation  between  both  is  15.62,  and  this  relation  has  been  constantly  main- 
tained, beeanse  the  silver  circolation  proved  not  excessive.  Besides,  there  is  an 
act  (27th  April,  1884,)  which  empowers  Government  to  melt  and  sell  silver  coins  to 
a  maximum  amount  of  25,000,000  florins,  should  the  necessity  for  doing  so  arise. 
Bat  this  necessity  has  not  arisen  till  now,  nor  is  it  very  probable  that  it  will  arise. 

As  regards  India,  its  moneti^  relations  between  it  and  Holland  are  jast  the  same 
as  those  between  England  and  Scotland.  For  monetary  purposea  H<dland  and  all 
its  colonies  are  one  country. 

The  Hague,  10th  March,  189S, 


H.  M?B  charge  dfaffa%re9  in  Sweden  to  ike  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 

affairs. 

Stookholm,  24th  January y  1893. 

My  Lord:  On  receipt  of  your  lordship's  despatch,  No.  37,  com- 
mercial, of  16th  l^ovember  last.  Sir  Francis  Pluukett  at  once  asked, 
through  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  to  be  favoured  with  the  in- 
formation desired  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  India  on  the  currency 
system  of  Sweden  and  Norway  respectively. 

I  have  now  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  lordship  herewith  the  of- 
ficial replies  to  the  four  questions  enclosed  in  your  lordship's  above- 
mention^  despatch,  which  replies  Count  Lewenhaupt  has  been  so  good 
as  to  procure  from  the  ministers  of  finance  of  the  two  Kingdoms. 

Further  details  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Swedish 
State  Bank  procures  and  keeps  up  its  supply  of  gold  are  contained  in 
the  report  on  the  working  of  that  bank,  forwarded  to  your  lordship 
by  Sir  F.  Plunkett  in  his  despatch,  No.  8,  commercial,  of  the  19th 
instant. 

I  have,  &0., 

HuaH  GouaH. 


PBnolosaies.] 
Cwrrmejf  Bystem  of  Stoeden.^BepUes  to  four  quesHom. 

1.  As  Sweden  possesses  a  system  of  currency  founded  on  gold  as  the  only  measoie 
of  value,  all  the  silver  coin  in  circulation  is  of  the  nature  of  fractional  currency. 

Whilst  gold  coin  is  a  legal  tender  (means  of  payment)  to  every  person  and  to  any 
amount,  silver  coin  is  only  legal  tender  between  one  man  and  another  up  to  the 
amount  of  20  kronor  (22  shillings).  But  the  state  treasury  and  the  state  bank 
exchange  it  for  gold  com  at  its  face  value  up  to  an  unlimited  amount. 

2.  The  holder  of  paper  money  is  absolutely  entitled  to  receive  gold  at  par  in 
exchange  for  his  notes  at  whatever  bank — whether  the  state  bank  or  a  private 
bnnk — his  notes  were  issued. 

3.  Alrea<ly  answered  in  No.  2. 

4.  The  state  bank  draws  gold,  as  required,  from  abroad,  where  it  is  bound 
always  to  have  large  balances.  As  already  stated,  the  riksbank  pays  out  gold  for 
its  notes  and  for  ficactional  currency. 

Currenejf  system  of  Norway. — Beplie$  to  four  questions. 

1.  The  Norwegian  money  system  is  founded  on  gold.  Silver  is  only  nsed  as  frac- 
tional currency,  and  anyone  can  obtain  from  the  treasury  an  ^  unlimited  amount  of 
gold  coin,  without  payinsc  ^i^y  premium,  in  exchan|;e  for  a  similar  nominal  value  of 
similar  currency,  divisible  by  10  kronor  (=11  shillings). 

It  should,  however,  be  added  that,  in  practice,  silver  currency  is  nearly  always 
exchanged  into  bank  notes,  owing  to  gold  being  hardly  ever  used  for  payments  in 
Norway. 
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2.  Only  the  Bank  of  Norway  is  empowered  to  iAsne  notes  payable  to  T>earer.  The 
bank  is  bound  to  pay  over,  on  demand,  their  fall  nomiBAl  Talne,  without  any  dimi- 
nution, in  Norwegian  gold  coin. 

8.  Answer  to  this  question  iBehid«d  in  first  two  answers. 

4.  TiMFO  sie  no  special  rules  relating  to  this  question.  The  treasury  does  not  re- 
quire any  large  supply  of  gold,  owing  to  gold  not  being  used  practically  in  the 
Kingdom.  If,  however,  the  treasury  requires  gold  it  obtains  it,  against  notes,  in 
the  Bank  of  Norway.  The  bank  protects  its  supply  of  gold  by  raising  the  dlBCoont 
rater  when  necessary. 


The  foreign  office  to  the  India  offi^ce^  2Ut  Decemhery  1892. 

0 

Sir:  With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  12th  ultimo  I  am  directed 
by  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  to  transmit  to  you,  to 
be  laid  before  the  secretary  of  state  for  India  in  council,  a  letter 
which  has  been  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Treasury, 
containing  the  information  requested  about  the  currency  system. 
I  am,  &c.| 

E.  Gray. 


[Endosnre.] 

LtUer  from  ilte  Acting  Secretary  of  ike  American  Treaeuryy  dated  WaehingUm,  Ut 

JDecemher,  189t, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo, 
transmitting  a  note  fh>m  the  British  minister  at  this  capital,  with  four  questions 
relative  to  the  currency  system  in  this  country.  The  questions  are  answered  as 
follows : 

I.  No  person  holding  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  can  require  the  Government 
or  any  national  bank  to  give  gold  in  exchange  for  them. 

II.  No  person  holding  paper  money  of  the  United  States  can  require  a  national 
bank  to  redeem  the  same  in  gold.  National  banks  are  conducted  by  private  enter- 
priscj  and  are  not  in  any  way  responsible  for  paper  money,  except  the  notes  of  their 
own  issue  which  they  must  redeem  in  lawful  money  (United  States  notes).  The 
holder  of  gold  certificates  may  demand  of  the  United  States  their  redemption  in 
gold.  The  holder  of  United  States  notes  and  Treasury  notes  of  1890  is  entitled  to 
their  redemption  in  coin,  and  gold  coin  is  given  when  desir<)d. 

III.  Persons  wanting  cold  for  export  usuaUy  obtain  it  by  presenting  for  redemi>- 
tion,  at  the  office  of  the  United  States  Assistant  Treasurer  at  New  York,  some  obli- 
gation which  the  United  States  is  obliged,  or  is  wiUing,  to  redeem  in  gold;  or  they 
may  obtain  it  from  the  general  stock  of  cold  in  bank  and  private  hands. 

IV.  The  Government  procured  a  supply  of  gold  in  1878  b^  the  sale  of  bonds  for 
gold,  and  by  reserving  the  surplus  receints  from  duties  on  imports.  It  has  hereto- 
fore protected  its  supply  by  means  of  gold  received  for  duties,  and  by  exchange  of 
conency  for  gold  at  times  when  such  exchanges  have  been  practicable. 

I  am,  d^c.^ 

O.  L.  Spauldino, 

Acting  Secretary. 


From  Her  Majesty*  %  minister  at  Washington  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affaire, 

gtd  December,  1899. 

Mt  Lord  :  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  copies  of  a  bill  introduced  on  the  7th  in- 
stant in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Hill,  together  with  an  amendraeut  to  it  proxiosed  by  Mr. 
Stewart,  to  repeal  the  so-called  Sherman-silver  act  of  1890. 

I  have  also  tne  honour  to  enclose  copies  of  a  resolution  which  was  introduced  on 
the  2ist  instant  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Macpherson,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  suspend  all  further  purchases  of  silver  under  the  above-mentioned  aoi. 
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It  is  not  thought  probable  that  any  anti-silver  le^slation  will  be  enacted  daring 
this  session  of  Congress,  in  spite  of  the  agitation  which  has  been  set  on  foot  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Sherman  act;  for,  in  the  nrst  place,  the  silver  men  in  the  present 
Honse  are  nomerons  enon^h  to  prevent  anj  snch  action;  and  secondly,  the  Repnbli- 
cans,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  are  anxious  to  delay  the  question  until  after  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's inauguration,  in  order  that  the  whole  responsibility  for  any  measure  that  may 
be  adopted  may  rest  with  the  Democrats. 

I  have,  &AUf  Julian  Paunoefotb. 

[Snolotiires.] 
No.1. 

52nd  Congress,  2nd  session.    8. 3534. 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States^  7th  December,  1892.    Mr.  Hill  introduced  the 

following  bill ;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
A  Bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  14th  JQly»  18^0,  entitled  "An  act  directing  the  purchase 

of  silver  bnllion  and  the  issue  of  Treasurv  notes  thereon,  and  for  otuer  purposes.'' 

Be  it  enaeted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  act  of  I4th  July,  1890,  entitled  "an  act 
directing  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  and  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  thereon, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  is  (with  the  exception  of  the  5th  and  6th  sections  thereof; 
hereby  repealed. 

No.  2. 

52nd  Congress,  2nd  session.  S.  3534. 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  12th  December,  1892.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Amendment  intended  to  beproposed  by  Mr.  Stewart  to  the  bill  (S.  3534)  to  repeal 
the  act  of  14th  July,  1890,  entitled  "An  act  directing  the  purchase  of  silver 
bnllion  and  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  thereon,  and  &r  other  purposes,"  viz, 
after  section  1  insert  the  followinff : 

Section  2.  That  the  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  stand- 
ard silver.  That  of  the  silver  coins  the  dollar  shall  be  of  the  weight  of  412^  grains ; 
the  half  dollar  of  the  weight  of  206^  grains :  the  quarter  dollar  of  the  weight  of  1031 
grains;  and  the  dime,  or  tenth  part  of  a  dollar,  of  the  weight  of  41^  grains.  Ajia 
that  dollars,  half  dollars,  quarter  dollars,  and  dimes  shall  be  legal  tenders  of  pay- 
ment, according  to  their  nominal  value,  for  any  sum  whatever. 

Section  3.  That  silver  bullion  brought  to  any  mint  of  the  United  States  for  coin- 
age shall  be  received  and  coined  by  the  proper  officers  for  the  benefit  of  the  depositor: 
Provided,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  to  refuse,  at  the  mint,  anv  deposit  of  less  value 
than  100  dollars,  and  any  bullion  so  base  as  to  be  unsuitable  for  the  operations  of  the 
mint.  And  all  silver  bullion  belon^ngto  the  United  States  shall  be  coined;  but 
such  coinage  shall  not  delay  the  coinage  of  silver  bullion  for  depositors. 

Section  £  That  the  denositor  of  silver  bullion  at  any  mint  of  the  United  States 
for  coinage  shall  receive  therefor  silver  coin  or  Treasury  notes  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  such  form  and  of  such  denomina- 
tions, not  less  than  1  dollar  nor  more  than  1,000  dollars,  as  he  may  prescribe.  The 
Treasury  notes  issued  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  redeemable  on 
demand  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  or  at  the  office  of  any  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  United  States,  in  either  gold  or  silver  coin,  at  the  option  of  the 
United  Stntes;  and  such  Treasury  notes  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all 
debts^  public  and  private. 


No.  8. 


52nd  Congress,  2nd  session.    8.  R.  136. 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  21  st  December,  1892.    Mr.  Maopherson  Intro- 

dnoed  the  foUowing  Joint  resolution ;  which  was  read  twice  and  ordered  to  lie  on 

the  table. 
Joint  resolution  authorizing  and  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  suspend 
all  purchases  of  silver  bullion,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  14th  July,  1890. 

Resolv^  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  hereby 
is,  authorized  and  directed  to  suspend,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  Congress,  all  pur- 
chases of  silver  bullion,  as  provided  in  the  Ist  section  of  the  act  of  14th  July,  1890, 
entitled  "An  act  directing  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  and  the  issue  of  Treasury 
notes  thereon^  and  for  other  purposes.'' 
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[IXFOBMITION  BECEITTBD  FBOH  THl  CB^DIT  LTOITK AI8.] 

INDIAN  CURRENCY  COMMITTEB. 
COXJNTEIES  USING  BOTH  GOLD  AND  SILVBB. 

Among  the  propositions  considered  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee was  the  proposal  that  accurate  particulars  should  be  obtained  re- 
garding: the  currencies  of  specified  countries,  under  the  following  heads: 

(a)  What  amount  of  gold  do  they  keep,  and  where  t 

(b)  What  is  the  aggregate  amount  of  their  silver  currency  t 

(c)  What  is  the  aggregate  amount  of  their  paper  currency  t 
{d)  Is  there  any  gold  in  circulation  t 

{e)  What  is  the  ratio  between  silver  and  goldt 

(/)  Is  the  silver  convertible  into  gold,  directly  or  indirectlyl 

(g)  How  is  the  silver  limited! 

(h)  Is  the  silver  legal  tender,  and  to  what  amount  t 

(t)  Is  it  accepted  by  the  government  for  taxes,  etc.t 

Ij)  Has  any  difficulty  occurred! 

The  following  answers,  dated  November,  1892,  have  been  received 
respecting  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Scandinavia^  Germany,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  the  United  States,  and  Ganada. 


t'ra^n'cb:. 


(a)  The  amonnt  of  gold  in  this  conntry  is  ahont £171,000,000 

Of  which  the  Bank  of  BYance  holds 67,000,000 

In  oirciaation 104,000,000 

(h)  The  stock  of  silver  is  about 140,000,000 

Of  which  the  Bank  of  France  holds 51,000,000 

In  cironlation 89,000,000 

(o)  The  authorised  issue  of  the  Bank  of  Franco  is 140, 000, 000 

Present  issue  about 132,000,000 


f: 


(d)  See  answer  to  question  (a). 

(e)  As  in  all  countries  of  the  Latin  Union,  16J:  1. 
(/)  The  Bank  of  France  has  the  right  to  refuse  gold  against  5-fhuic 

pieces,  and  may  also  pay  its  notes  in  5-franc  pieces.  In  practice  there 
is  no  inconvenience  so  far  as  internal  circulation  is  concerned,  there 
being  suflicient  gold  in  the  hands  of  the  public ;  and  payments  are 
usually  made  in  bank  notes,  which  are  preferred  to  coin. 

(g)  According  to  the  Latin  Union  the  coinage  of  5-franc  pieces  is 
suspended,  and  smaller  currency  is  only  coined  to  the  extent  of  fr.  6 
per  head  of  population. 

(h)  Five-franc  pieces  are  legal  tender  to  any  amount ;  smaller  money 
up  to  sums  of  fr.  50. 

(t)  Yes;  without  limit 

iJ)  Not  up  to  the  present ;  but  difficulties  may  arise  later  on,  when 
the  other  countries  of  the  Latin  Union  have  to  pay  in  gold  for  their 
5-franc  pieces. 

N.  B.— Fr.  25  taken  as  =  lt 
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BBLGHUM. 

(a)  The  amount  of  gold  in  this  country  is  estimated  at  about  5,000,- 
(ml.  (some  authorities  give  a  range  of  from  5,000,000/.  to  8,000,000/.). 

Of  this  sum,  on  31st  December,  1891,  the  national  bank  held  about 
2,800,000/.,  the  balance,  2,200,000/.  being  in  circulation. 

(h)  Five-franc  pieces,  about  8,000,000/.;  token  money,  1,432,000/.  So 
far  as  the  5-frauc  pieces  go,  this  is  merely  an  estimate,  for  at  certain 
times  large  quantities  are  exported. 

On  the  31st  December,  1891,  tbe  national  bank  had,  in  5-franc  pieces, 
720,000/.;  in  smaller  currency,  600,000/.  to  040,000/. 

(e)  Circulation  of  bank  notes £15,766,000  )        Balance 

Bullion  held  by  bank 4,655,400  >   20th  October, 

Foreign  bills 3,743,320)  1892. 

(d)  Approximately  2,000,000/.,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  definitely, 
the  almost  constant  premium  of  exchange  on  France  causing  the  gold 
to  be  continually  exported  and  replaced  in  a  large  measuie  by  5-franc 
pieces. 

(e)  The  proportion  of  the  Latin  Union  is  15}:  1.  • 

(/)  As  in  all  countries  of  the  Latin  Union,  gold  and  silver  (5-franc 
pieces)  are  equsd.  legal  tender  up  to  any  amount.  The  national  bank 
only  pays  in  gold  under  very  exceptional  circumstances. 

{g)  Coinage  of  silver  was  suppressed  by  the  monetary  convention  of 
18^.  In  principle  it  was  unlimited  for  5-franc  pieces,  and  fixed  for 
small  currency  at  fr.  6  per  head  of  population. 

(h)  Five-franc  pieces  are  legal  tender  up  to  any  amount.  Smaller 
money  is  accepted  for  payments  up  to  fr.  50. 

(t)  The  Government  accepts  5-franc  pieces  without  Umit;  the  same 
with  the  small  Belgian  currency. 

(j)  It  is  not  possible  here  to  deal  with  so  wide  a  question,  one  which 
gives  rise  to  diversities  of  opinion  among  eminent  economists. 

Belgium  is  in  the  same  position  as  the  other  Latin  Union  countries; 
but  one  might,  perhaps,  say  that  she,  with  Italy,  has  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  prolonging  the  Union,  as  being  constantly  debtors  of  France* 


ITALY. 


(a)  Gold  held  by  the  iMne  banks £15,400,000 

Gold  held  by  the  Government 4,200,000 

Gold  held  by  other  credit  institutions  and  in  ofrc  nlation  (approxi- 
mate amount}..  ••••.•.••••••  •••.•••• 4,000,000 

23,600,000 

(6)  There  is  now  in  this  country  a  stock  of  silver  held  by  the  issue 
banks,  the  Government,  and  others,  amounting  to  8,000,000^.,  of  which 
half  is  in  5-franc  pieces  and  a  half  in  small  coin. 

(o)  The  circulation  of  paper  money  is  estimated  at  57,370,000^.,  of 
which  44,000,000Lis  on  account  of  the  banks  and  13,370,000L  in  govern- 
ment notes  of  fr.  5  and  fr.  10. 

(d)  See  reply  to  (a). 

(e)  For  all  countries  of  the  Latin  Union  it  is  15  J :  1. 

If)  Silver  (5-franc  pieces—900  fine),  according  to  the  monetary  con- 
vention being  legal  tendei  on  a  par  with  gold,  is  not  compulsorily 
convertible  into  gold. 
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(g)  In  accordance  with  tlie  monetary  convention  the  coinage  of  new 
silver  5-franc  pieces  has  been  stopped  since  1878,  wbilc  the  coinage  of 
smaller  money  has  been  limited  to  fr.  6  per  head  of  population. 

(h)  Five  franc  pieces  are  legal  tender  to  any  amount. 

Smaller  money  may  be  received  by  the  public  up  to  fr.  50  each  pay- 
ment; Government  receives  it  without  limit. 

(t)  See  the  preceding. 

(j)  No  inconvenience  is  experienced  from  the  laws  regulating  the 
circulation  of  silver;  but  the  continued  high  rate  of  exchange  has 
caused  exportation  of  silver  (5-franc  pieces  and  smaller  money)  to  fol- 
low the  outflow  of  gold,  and  the  country  has  now  an  insufficient  stock 
of  metal.  Small  money  is  received  abroad  on  a  par  with  5-franc  pieces 
on  account  of  the  arrangement  obliging  each  country  of  the  Latin 
Union  to  receive  it  in  payuient  of  amounts  up  to  fr.  100. 

N.  B.— Fr.  25  taken  as  =11. 


(a)  Gold  coined  according  to  the  monetary  convention  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian Union: 

Sweden £3,213,400 

Norway 881,150 

Denmark 2,128,490 

6>  223, 040 

The  amount  of  gold  coin  and  bars  held  by  the  Scandinavian  banks  on 
30th  September  was: 

Sweden £1,362,420 

Norway 1,600,000 

Denmark 2,611,000 

5,473^420 

(6)  Silver  coined  according  to  the  monetary  convention  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian Union: 

Sweden £987,220 

Norway 382,770 

Denmark 1,076,400 

2,446,380 
(e)  Bank  notes  in  circulation  on  30th  September  issued  by  the— 

Bank  of  Sweden £2,358,920 

Enskilda  banks 3,339,400 

£5,698,320 

Bank  of  Norway 2,708,960 

Bjink  of  Denmark 4,611,U0 

IssuH  authorised  (not  utilised) — 

Bank  of  Sweden 1,686,400 

Enskilda  banks 1,130,830 

— 2,817,230 

Bank  of  Norway 38^300 
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(d)  One  can  not  say,  even  approximately,  what  is  the  amount  of 
gold  in  circulation.  As  all  the  bank  notes  of  the  Scandinavian  Union 
are  convertible  into  gold,  and  as  they  are  of  values  ranging  from  1,000 
to  5  crowns,  every  one  prefers  the  bank  note^as  being  more  convenient 
and  less  cumbrous  than  gold. 

(e)  As  the  Scandinavian  Union  have  adopted  a  gold  standard  and 
there  is  no  fixed  ratio  between  the  two  metals,  it  fluctuates  with  the 
price  of  silver;  but  in  1873,  on  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard,  the 
ratio  of  silver  was  fixed  at  15.8128^1.  The  ratio  between  the  stand- 
ard of  gold  and  of  silver,  in  lO-crown  pieces  for  instance,  is  1 — 14.88. 

(/)  Each  country  exchanges  its  own  silver  for  gold. 

(g)  The  coinage  of  silver  is  unlimited,  each  country  of  the  conven- 
tion having  the  right  to  coin  as  much<<  token  "money  as  it  can  employ. 

{h)  To  the  extent  of  twenty  crowns  in  pieces  of  one  and  two  crowns, 
and  up  to  five  crowns  in  smaller  currency. 

(t)  Yes,  without  restriction. 

(j)  None  that  we  know  of. 

N.  B. — ^18  crowns  taken  as  =1L 


(a)  The  gold  standard  was  created  by  the  laws  of  4th  December, 
1871,  and  9th  July,  1873,  and  the  amount  of  gold  coined  to  date  is 
about  131,208,3001. 

Of  this  sum  the  ReichBbaDk  hM £30,750,000 

It8  holding  of  Bilver  beinff  about 12,500,000 

The  eight  other  issue  baukd 3,500,000 

War  fund  at  Spandau 6,000,000 

(&)  The  amount  of  silver  coined  is  given  as  about  23,110,800?.,  all  in 
circulation. 

(o)  The  issue  of  bank  notes  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  14th  March, 
1875,  and  amounts  at  the  Beichsbank  to  53,790,0001. 

Other  banks,  8,950,000?. 

Imperial  Government  issue,  6,000,000Z. 

(d)  The  circulation  of  gold  can  only  be  arrived  at  as  follows: 

The  coinage  has  been £181,200,000 

Holdings  by  the  banks £34,250,000 

AtSpandau 6,000,000 

Taken  for  art  purposes  or  sentabroad 22,500, 000 

62,750,000 

68,450,000 

80  that  we  estimate  the  circulation  in  this  country  at  between  65,000,- 
0001.  and  70,000,000L 

(6)  The  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  is  1-15 J;  t.  e.,  90  marks  are 
coined  from  1  lb.  pure  silver,  while  1,395  marks  are  struck  from  1  lb. 
fine  gold. 

(/)  Silver  is  convertible  into  gold  in  amounts  of  at  least  200  marks. 

(g)  The  coinage  of  silver  is  limited  to  10  marks  per  head  of  popula- 
ion,  and  this  amount  is  in  circulation. 

(A)  There  is  still  in  Germany  the  thaler  of  the  old  silver  standard, 
which  has  not  been  demonetised  and  is  still  legal  tender  for  payments. 
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The  circulation  is  estimated  at  20,000,OOOZ.  to  22,500,000Z.,  of  which  12,. 
500,000/.  is  at  the  Bank  of  the  Empire. 

The  new  silver  reichsmark  is  legal  tender  only  up  to  20  marks. 

(t)  The  Government  accepts  payment  in  silver  to  any  amount. 

(j)  No  inconvenience  has  resulted  from  the  regulations  for  the  circu- 
lation of  silver. 

!N.  B. — ^20  marks  taken  as  =12. 


B[or.r.ANi>. 


foil 


a)  The  amount  of  gold  in  Holland  and  the  Dutch  Colonies  is  as 
lows: 

HOLLAND.  D  UTCH  EAST  INDIES. 


With  theNetherhinds  Bank.  £3, 182,883     With  the  bank  of  Java £449,000 

In  oiroolation 2,004,670 

The  amount  at  the  banks  is  made  up  of^ 

Dutch  com £1,967,916      £872,600 

Bare 13,454 

Foreign  coin 1,200,962      74^833 

{h)  The  silver  coined  amounts  to — 

With  the  Netherlands  Bank .  £6, 822, 330     With  the  Bank  of  Java £2, 773, 080 

In  0) rcnlation 4^  204, 060        (Circulation  nnknown.) 

Foreign  coin Nil. 

(c)  The  paper  in  circulation  amounts  to — 

Bank  notee  issned  by  the  Bank  of  Java £4,148,750 

Netherlands  Bank £15,760,400     Bank  of  Surinam 96,280 

Cura^oa 12,375 

(Not  exchangeable  for  cash.) 

Kotes  issued  by  the  Government  l,250,000t,  of  which  usually  25,OO0J. 
to  50,()00{.  are  out  of  circulation  in  the  hands  of  the  bank. 

8d/d  drafts  (average  amount)  issued  by  the  Netherlands  Bank, 
£83,330;  Bank  of  Java,  £54,160. 

id)  Answered  by  the  preceding. 

\e)  The  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  is  1 — ^15|;  the  value  of  gold 
represented  by  the  fl.  10  piece  is  6.048  grammes  "  tine,'^  and  of  the  silver 
fl.  1  piece,  9.45  grammes,  i.e.,  a  ratio  of  1:15|. 

(/)  No. 

{g)  The  coinage  of  silver  for  account  of  the  public  is  entirely  stopped. 
The  Government  only  coins  small  money,  and  frequently  remelts  pieces 
of  fl.  2.50  and  fl.  1  into  smaller  coins. 

(A)  Silver  is  legal  tender  to  any  amount. 

(t)  Yes. 

\j)  No;  only  in  view  of  the  difficulties  which  might  arise  should  the 
whole  stock  of  gold  be  exported,  the  Government  is,  by  a  special  law, 
empowered  to  demonetise  2,083,350{.  in  silver  as  soon  as  the  stock  of 
gold  in  the  Netherlands  Bank  becomes  reduced  to  416,6501. 

N.  B.— 12  gulden  taken  as  =1{. 
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SWrrZKRXii^ND. 


(a)  The  gold  held  by  the  issue  banks  amounts  to  about  2,680,000t 
(h)  The  coined  silver  held  by  the  issue  banks  is  about  902,000i. 
(c)  The  amount  in  bank  notes  is  about  6,800,000{. 
(a)  The  gold  in  circulation  is  almost  nil, 
(e)  The  ratio  is  1  to  15J. 

(/)  to  (j)  The  same  applies  as  for  the  other  countries  of  the  Latin 
Union. 
N.  B.— Fr.  25  taken  33=1?. 


(a)  The  stock  of  gold  is: 

Coin  in  Treasury £38,227,050 

Bullion  in  Treasury 15,625,240 

Held  by  national  banks,  priyate  banks,  and  Individuals 82, 250, 440 

The  latter  amount  is  only  an  estimate.  Accurate  figures  can  only  be 
procured  for  the  holdings  of  the  national  banks,  which,  on  Ist  October, 
1892,  amounted  to  19,004,400L  in  gold  coin,  exclusive  of  14,200,OOOZ.  in 
gold  certificates. 

{b)  The  amount  of  coined  silver  on  1st  November,  1892,  was: 

Standard  silver  dollars £83,282,570 

SmaUer  money 15,497,000 

98,779,570 
Of  which  the  Treasury  holds: 

Standard  silver  dollars £70,948,080 

Smaller  money i,  299, 930 

73,248,000 
In  circulation: 

Standard  silver  dollars £12,384,490 

SmaUer  money 13,197,080 

25,531,570 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  in  the  Treasury  silver  bullion,  17,874,4301. 
(o)  Paper  currency  on  1st  November,  1892,  was  as  follows: 


iMued. 


In  the 
TreaAury. 


In  ciron* 
Ution. 


€U>1d  oertiflcatofl 

fiilver  oertifleatea 

Treasnry  notes  (act  14fh  July,  1890)  against  silver  purohasee  . 

United  Startee  nete6,  "greenbacks'  

Cnrrency  certiflcates,  ''greenbacks" 

National  bank  notes 

Totala 


£28,687,470 
65,370,060 
23, 322, 250 
69,336,200 
2,222,000 
84,486,430 


«4, 686, 660 
450.650 
408,760 

2,920,160 
112,000 

1,441,600 


£24,051,070 
64,910,500 
22,918,480 
66,416,060 
2,U0,00O 
83,044,800 


223,424,410 


0,078,730 


213,445,900 


(d)  There  is  practically  very  little  gold  in  circulation,  although,  as 
stated  in  answer  to  question  (a),  there  exists  an  estimated  amount  of 
82,250,440{.  with  national  and  private  banks  and  individuals,  apart 
from  the  stock  in  the  Treasury. 

{€)  The  ratio  is  1  to  15.9833,  usually  given  as  1  to  16. 
^)  Directly,  no;  indirectly,  yes. 
S.  Mis.  23 34 
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It  lias,  SO  far,  been  the  established  policy  of  the  Treasury  to  redeem 
in  gold,  if  desired,  the  United  States  notes,  "  Greenbacks,^  as  well  a** 
the  Treasury  notes  (act  of  1890),  although  it  is  optional  with  the  Treas- 
ury to  redeem  those  notes  in  silver.  There  being  no  distinction  in 
trade  between  the  various  kinds  of  paper  currency,  it  has,  so  far,  not 
been  difficult  to  exchange  silver  certiiicates  and  national-bank  notes 
for  either  gold  certificates,  Treasury  notes  of  1890,  or  "  Greenbacks," 
with  which  gold  can  be  obtained  from  the  Treasury. 

{g)  The  act  of  14th  July,  1890  (called  the  Sherman  law),  provides  for 
the  purchase  by  the  Treasury  of  4J  million  oz.  silver  per  month,  in  pay- 
ment of  which  the  so-called  "  Treasury  notes  of  1890  "  are  issuecL  This 
is  the  present  limit  for  the  increase  of  the  currency  based  on  silver. 

(h)  SQver  dollars  are  legal  tender  for  any  amount;  the  fractional 
silver  coin  only  up  to  the  amount  of  $10. 

(i)  Silver  certificates  are  receivable  for  customs,  taxes,  and  all  public 
dues,  but  are  not  legal  tender  for  other  purx>oses.  However,  as  the 
underlying  silver  dollars  are  legal  tender,  the  certificates  have  prac- 
tically the  same  character. 

(j)  No.  The  Treasury  has  been  very  careful  not  to  create  any  doubt 
as  to  the  continuance  of  its  policy  to  maintain  the  parity  between  gold 
and  silver,  and  it  has  readily  paid  in  gold  whenever  a  demand  for  it 
has  been  made. 

N.  B 95  taken  as^ll. 


OA.NA.-DA^ 


{a)  The  stock  of  gold  on  30th  September^  1892,  was  about  2,400,0001 
{h)  The  circulation  of  Canadian  silver  com  is  estimated  at  800,0001., 

besides  which  American  silver  coins  are  circulating  to  a  considerable 

extent, 
(o)  The  aggregate  amount  of  paper  currency  ifi 


iBsned  by  the  chartered  banks £7,000,000 

Issued  bythe  treasury 3,700,000 

Of  the  latter  sum  about  two-thirds  is  held  by  the  banks.    The  char- 
tered banks  are  authorized  by  law  to  issue  notes  up  to  the  amount  of 
their  paid-up  capital,  which  aggregates  12,330,000?. 
(d)  There  is  but  little  gold  in  circulation,  all  of  it  American  coins. 


(e)  The  ratio  is  the  same  as  in  England. 


(/)  Silver  is  not  convertible  into  gold,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

(g)  The  coinage  of  silver  is  limited  to  the  amount  deemed  necessary 
by  Government  to  supply  the  demand  for  fractional  currency;  the  coin- 
age since  1870  amounts  to  about  800,0002. 

{h)  Silver  is  legal  tender  up  to  the  amount  of  $10. 

(i)  It  is  accepted  by  Government  for  taxes  in  moderate  amounts,  ♦. «., 
the  GoverDment  accepts  it  to  a  somewhat  larger  extent  than  the  legal 
limit. 

{j)  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  American  silver  circulating  in 
Canada  at  par,  in  spite  of  a  Government  proclamation  (of  1870)  declar- 
ing American  silver  coin  legal  tender  to  the  extent  of  $10,  but  only  at 
80  cents  per  dollar. 

IS.  B.—95  taken  as  =  11 
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CUIIRBNCT  OF  THE  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 

RAPPORT  DB  L'OR  1  L^ARGENT.  • 

La  recherche  du  rapport  de  I'or  k  Pargent  dans  les  pays  qui  traitent 
les  m6taux  pr^eieux  comma  en  France  au  titre  parfait  de  |ggS-  ^s*  *r^s 
sim])le.  On  n'a  qu'^  diviser  le  prix  du  kilog.  d'or  fin,  soit  3,444.44  tr. 
fixe,  par  le  prix  dn  kilog.  d'argent  fin. 

En  Angleterre  le  calcul  est  plus  compliqa6,  attendu  que  For  se  traite 
au  titre  pe  0.916|  et  Targent  ^  0.925. 

Eapport  de  For  k  I'argent,  de  1856  k  1891: 


1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 


15,  ?{ 

1868. 

15  1 

1869. 

15.2 

1870. 

15.1 

1871. 

15.1 

1872. 

15.4 

1873. 

15.2 

1874. 

15.5 

1875. 

15.2 

1876. 

15.5 

1877. 

15.3 

1878. 

15.5 

1879. 

15.5 
15.4 
15.5 
15.4 
15.5 
15.8 
15.7 
16.5 
17.7 
17.1 
18.0 
18.2 


1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 


17.9 

18.2 
17.5 
18.7 
19.0 
19.3 
20.7 
21.0 
21.8 
22.1 
19.8 
20.9 


Evaluation  de  Vor  ei  de  Vargent  (monnaiee  et  Ungate)  dane  le  monde,  d  fin  1891. 


ObBerrations. 


FhuMse 

Italie 

Belj^qne 

Suisse 

Grande  Bretagne 

Allemagne  

Antriche-Hongrie 

Rossie 

Btats-UnlB 

Hollande  et  Colonies 

Etats  Scandinavet 

Canada 

Australie 

Cap  de  Bonne  EspArance 

^gypte 

Turqnie,  Espagne,  Grdoe,  Roumanle, 
Portagal,  J  apon.  Perse,  eto.,  etc ... . 


Or. 

Argent. 

SnmO- 

JBnmO- 

Uon» 

Uon$ 

froTict. 

/ranei. 

8,938 

8,496 

485 

263 

278 

800 

90 

90 

2,400 

660 

8,120 

1,105 

136 

500 

1,620 

210 

8,400 

2,782 

140 

872 

138 

63 

80 

80 

650 

40 

170 

15 

666 

80 

1,500 

•9,970 

18,700 

19,946 

*  Dans  oedbilfre  la  Chine  et  les  Indes 
Anglalses  flfinurent  respeotivement 
poor  3,750  mUlions  et  4  milliards  de 
fos.  (ces  estimations  ne  peuvent 
6tre  qa'approximatives). 

Dans  cette  nomenclatare,  lee  pays  k 
doable  6talon  repr^sentent  50%  da 
stock  d'or  et  40%  da  stock  d'argent. 
Les  pays  k  6talon  d'or  45%  da  stock 
d'or  et  16%  da  stock  d'argent.  En 
fin,  les  pays  k6  talon  d'argent  5%  dn 
stock  dW  at  46%  da  stock  d'argent. 


*La  drcnlation  dea  billets  est  donn6e  d6daotion  faite  des  r^serres  m^talliqaes  qni  en  Tepr6aent  uae 
eertaine  partie,  ceci  poar  Writer  on  doable  emploi. 

(Hrculation  nUtdllique  et  hillete  eane  oouverinre  dee  paye  euivante,  au  SI  JMoemh'e,  1891. 

[En  millions  de  francs.]  j 


KomenclataTe  des  otats. 


France 

Italie 

Belgiqne 

Saiase.... 

Gr6ce 

Allemafne 

Hollande  et  Colonies 
Union  Scandinave  . . 
EtatalJnis 


Or. 


Ala 
banqne 

et  aa 
tr6sor. 


Dans  la 

circala- 

tion. 


1,338         2,600 
486 
68     I       210 

40 

970     I    2,150 

84  56.7 

117. 4  20 

8,489 

80 


Argent. 


Ala 
banqae. 


Dans  la 
circula- 
tion. 


85 


1,255         2,240 

253 

I       265 

90 

16 

1,106 

872 

52.6 
2,782 

80 


Bronze. 


65 

76 


4 
71 

4 

2.7 
93.6 


Billets 

de 

banqae 

sans 

coaver- 

tareM6* 

talliqae.* 


672 
621 
280 

60 

80 

412.6 
174 
143 
894.4 
150 


Billets 
d'Etat. 


226 


150 
81.6 

1.2»l4 

70 
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Ck'eulaiion  m^tallique  et  hilleU  sans  oonvertnre  des  pays  Muivants,  au  SI  Decembre,  ISSl-- 

Continued. 


Nomenclature  des  etats. 


Circnlatioii  par  t^te  d'habitant. 


Op. 


Argent. 


Bronse. 


BUleto 

non 

coaverta. 


Popnlatton, 


Circnlatioo 
totak. 


France 

Italia 

Bel;;iqne 

Suisse 

Gr6ce 

Allemanie 

HollamiH  et  colonies 
Union  HcanJlnave .. 
EUtsUnis.. ........ 

Canada 


Enfranci. 
103.60 
16.20 
45.20 
29. 
18.15 
82.40 
31.25 
15.25 
54.50 
16.70 


Enfranci. 
02. 

8.40 
48.76 
29. 

7.25 
22.12 
82.65 

5.85 
48.45 

5.90 


EnfrancM. 

1.70 
2.50 


En 


1.80 
1.42 
0.88 
0.30 
L46 


franei. 
15. 

28.20 
45.50 
19.85 
36.35 
11.25 
45.66 
15.90 
34.04 
43.13 


000,000 
000,000 
150,000 
100,000 
200,  000 
000, 0«0 
500.000 
030,000 
000,000 
100,000 


8.070 
1,660 

858 

240 

140 
4.859.5 

722.2 

349.6 
8,543.6 


Question  F. — I/argent  est-il  convertible  en  or  directement  oa  indi- 
rectementt 

En  vbgle  g^n^rale,  tons  les  gonvernements  sont  tennsde  recevoir 
et  d'echanger  contre  de  Tor  les  monnaies  d'argent  frappefes  et 
^mises  par  eux. 

II  va  de  soi,  qu'en  fait  cette  rfegle  devient  inapplicable,  lorsque, 
comme  en  Espagne,  en  Portugal,  et  ni^me  en  Italic,  les  monnaies 
d'or  sont  extr^mement  rares.  Les  caisses  publiques  doivent  rece- 
voir les  pieces  d'argent  sans  limitation  de  quantity.  En  Rnssie 
cependant  les  droits  de  douanes  sont  payables  en  or  on  en  coupons 
libelles  payables  en  or. 

Note, — En  France  la  Banque  de  France  a  le  droit  de  refdser  de 
Tor  contre  des  ^cns,  et  a  le  droit  de  payer  ses  billets  en  dcus.  Dans 
la  pratique  il  n'y  apasd'inconv6nientpourla  circulation  int^rienre, 
I'or  6tant  suffisamment  abondant  dans  le  public,  et  les  r^gleroents 
se  Msant  au  moyen  des  billets  de  banque  qu'on  pr6f%re  aux 


En  Fspange,  en  Italie^  en  Ordce^  et  mfime  en  Suisse.  I'^cbange  des 
billets  et  des  monnaies  d'argent  contre  des  monnaies  d'or  est  devenn 
impossible  par  suite  de  la  raret6  de  ce  m^tal. 

Gomme  nous  I'avons  dit  d'autre  part,  les  ^cus  de  5  francs  ont 
force  lib^ratoire  en  France,  mais  dans  la  pratique  on  s'en  sert  pen 
ou  pas  pour  des  paiements  de  quelqne  imx)ortance,  le  public  les 
trouvant  trop  lourds  et  trop  encombrants. 

En  Belgique,  I'or  est  relativement  plus  abondant  que  dans  les 
autres  pays  de  I'XJnion,  la  France  except^e.  On  pent  done  se  pro- 
curer de  ce  m^tal  sans  de  trop  grandes  difBcult^s.  Mais  le  moyen 
circulant  par  excellence,  (^est  le  billet  de  banque.  O'est  en  Belgique 
que  les  billets  sans  couverture  m^tallique  sontproportionn^lement 
le  plus  abondants  (45.50  fr.  par  t^te  d'habitant)  contre  36.35  fr., 
28.20  fr.,  19.35  fr.,  et  15  fr.,  pour  les  autres  pays  de  I'XJnion  Latine. 
Question  O. — Comment  la  frappe  de  I'argent  est-elle  limit^et 

Pour  I'Union  Latine,  la  frappe  de  Ta  pi^ce  d'argent  de  5  fr.  est 
suspendue.  Pour  les  pifeces  d'argent  de  2  fr.,  1  fr.,  0.50  c,  et  0.20  c, 
chaque  Etat  de  I'Union  ne  pent  en  6mettre  que  pour  une  valeur 
correspondant  ^  6  fr.  par  habitant.  Pour  I'Allemagne,  la  quantit6 
totale  des  monnaies  d'argent  ne  pent  d^passer  10  marcs  par  habit- 
ant. En  Hollande  la  fabrication  des  monnaies  courantes  d'argent 
est  suspendue. 

Aux  Etats  Unis,  une  loi  du  14  Juillet  1890  autorise  le  secretaire 
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dn  Trdsor  ^  acheter  cliaqne  moise  des  lingots  d'argent  jusqu'^  con- 
currence de  4,500,000  onces  (5,250,000$)  environ,  pour  les  trans- 
former en  monnaies  d'argent. 

Pour  FAngleterre,  F  Union  Scandinave,  and  le  Canada,  nous 

n'avons  pu  trouver  aucune  limite  k  la&appe  des  monnaies  d'argent, 

qui  eat  faite  dans  ces  divers  pays  pour  le  compte  du  Gouverne- 

ment. 

Question  H. — ^I/argent  est-il  admis  l^galement  dans  les  paiements,  et 

jusqa'^  quel  montantt 

Pour  rUnion  Latine,  la  pi^e  d'argent  de  5  fr.  a  force  lib^ratoire 
pour  nlmporte  quelle  somme  dans  chacun  des  pays  oh  elle  a  6t6 
6mise. 

Les  pieces  de  5  fr.  des  pays  de  rUnion  Latine  doivent  dtre  accep- 
t^es  des  caisses  puMiques  de  chacun  des  pays  de  I'Union.  L'ac- 
ceptation  est  facultative  pour  lesparticuliers  en  France  et  en  Bel- 
gique;  obligatoire  en  Italie,  en  Suisse  et  en  Grfece.  En  France  le 
public  est  tenu  d'accepter  les  pieces  francaises  divisionnaires  d'ar- 
gent jusqu'^  concurrence  de  50  fr.  pour  cnaque  paiement. 

L'acceptation  des  pitees  d'argent  divisionnaires  de  PUnion  Latine 
est  facultative  pour  les  particuliers  en  France  et  en  Bdgique,  mais 
obligatoire  pour  les  caisses  publiques  de  ces  mdmes  6tat8  jusqu'^ 
concurrence  de  100  fr.  Oes  pieces  ont  ooors  l^gal  en  ItSftliCi  en 
Suisse  et  en  Or^ce. 

Dans  les  pays  de  PXJnion  Scandinave,  on  est  tenu  d'accepter  en 
payement  dans  le  commerce,  jusqu'4  20  couronnes  en  pieces  divi- 
sionnaires d'argent  de  1  et  2  couronnes,  et  jusqu'^  5  couronnes 
seulement  en  petite  monnaie  d'argent. 

£n  Allemagne,  on  doit  accepter  les  monnaies  divisionnaires  d'ar- 
gent jusqu'^  concurrence  de  20  marcs. 

En  Hollande,  les  monnaies  courantes  d'argent  dont  la  frappe  est 
suspendue  (2^,  1,  et  ^  florins)  out,  coinme  I'or,  plein  pouvoir  lib6- 
ratoire.  Les  monnaies  d'appoint  en  argent  de  0.25  et  an  dessous 
n'ont  force  liWratoire  que  jusqu'A  10  florins.  Le  systfeme  mon^taire 
de  la  m^tropole  s'applique  aux  colonies  n^erlandaises. 

An  Canada,  les  monnaies  d'argent  ne  sont  Mgalement  admises 
dansun  paiement  que  jusqu'^  concurrence  de  10  dollars. 

Aux  Etats-Unis  d'Am^rique,  le  dollar  d'argent  frapp^  en  vertu 
de  la  loi  du  28  F6vrier  1878  est  6talon  Wgal,  et  a  force  lib6ratoire 
pour  n'importe  quelle  somme. 

Les  pieces  d'argent  moindres  que  le  dollar  ne  peuvent  exc6der 
la  somme  de  10  dollars  dans  un  paiement. 

Question  I. — Uargent  est-il  accept6  par  les  Gouvernements  en  paie- 
ment des  taxes  t 

Nons  avons  r^pondu  ^  cette  question  par  la  r^ponse  faite  ^  la 
Question  F. 

Question  J. — A  la  suite  des  conventions  qui  r^gissent  I'Union  Latine, 
est-il  survenu  des  inconv^nients  et  des  difficult^s,  et  quels  sont-ilst 

UUnion  Latine  a  6tA  fondle  le  23  D^cembre  1865,  par  la  France, 
I'ltalie,  la  Belgique  et  la  Suiase,  sur  la  base  du  double  6talon  ^rvec 
frappe  libre  des  deux  m^taux.  A  cette  6poque  et  jusqu'en  1873 
aucun  inconvenient  s^rieux  ne  surgit;  mais  dans  le  cours  de  cette 
derni^re  ann^e,  I'argent,  qui  jusqu'alors  avait  conserve  son  rapport 
de  15.4  ^  1,  baisse  sensiblement  sur  le  march^  de  Londres.  Tout 
le  monde  vent  mettre  ^  profit  cette  depreciation  du  metal  blanc,  et 
frappe  le  plus  de  pii^ces  possibles.    Les  monnaies  de  Paris  et  du 
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Bnixelles  ne  peuvent  suffire  anx  demandes.  La  premiere  livre  154^ 
la  seconde  111  millions  de  francs  k  la  circalation^  I'ltalie  ea  firappa 
de  son  c6t6  pour  42  millions.  I/anu6e  snivante  se  caract^rise  par 
Padoption  du  syst^me  dee  contingents.  On  veut  limiter  ces  Amis- 
sions Anormes^  et  Ton  flxe  le  chiffire  total  ^  frapper  ^  132  millions— 
60  millions  ^  la  France,  60  millions  &  I'ltalie,  et  12  millions  ^  la 
Belgique.  Le  m^tal  blano  continue  k  baisser.  Pour  Pann^e  1875 
et  contingent  est  fix6  k  145  millions — 75  millions  pour  la  France, 
50  millions  pour  I'ltalie,  15  millions  pour  la  Belgique,  5  millions 
pour  la  Grtee.    Le  prix  de  I'argent  descend  toujours. 

£n  1876,  on  restreiut  la  frappe,  le  contingent  n'est  plus  que  de 
112.8  millions — 54  millions  pour  la  France,  36  millions  pour  I'ltalie, 
10.8  millions  i>our  la  Belgique,  et  12  millions  pour  la  Or^ce.  Le 
marchA  de  I'argent  est  de  plus  en  plus  manuals;  on  descend  jusqu'4 
46M.  ik  Londres,  soit  une  marge  de  23%  ^  la  firapi>e. 

£n  1877,  d^croissance  du  contingent  qui  se  trouve  r^duit  ^  52J2 
millions,  mais  seules  la  France  et  I'ltalie  en  frappent  pour  35 
millions. 

Pour  1878  et  1879,  il  n'y  a  que  I'ltalie  qui,  ayant  regu  Pautorisa- 
tion  d,  titre  exceptionnel,  fait  fabriquer  pour  9  et  ^  millions  de 
pieces  de  5  lire.  Pendant  cette  demise  pAriode,  la  Suisse  n'a  frappA 
que  pour  8  millions  de  francs  en  pieces  de  5  francs. 

En  1878,  la  Conference  Mon^taire  se  r6unit,  et  proroge  la  conven- 
tion jusqu'au  1  Janvier,  1886,  sans  y  apporter  d'autre  modification 
que  la  suspension  complete  de  la  frappe  des  pieces  de  5  francs.  A 
cette  conference  la  question  de  la  liquidation,  c'est-4-dire  du  retoor 
des  pieces  dans  le  pays  d'origine,  fut  ^  peine  effleur^e. 

A  la  Conference  de  1885,  les  repr^sentants  du  Oouvemement 
Frangais  demand^rent  cat^goriquement  comme  condition  sine  quft 
non,  que  la  clause  de  la  liquidation  fut  ins^r^e  dans  le  nouvel  ar- 
rangement. A  la  suite  de  discussions  nombreuses,  la  Belgique 
refusa  d'abord  de  souscrire  k  la  nouvelle  convention,  puis  accepta 
un  arrangement  special  qui  devint  la  base  d'une  nouvelle  convention. 
La  clause  de  liquidation  y  fut  ins^r^e,  mais,  au  lieu  d'un  rfeglement 
bien  net,  on  ne  sp6cifia  qu'une  conception  assez  confuse  qui  sera 
d'une  execution  bien  difficile,  lors  de  la  dissolution  de  PUnion. 

Si,  jusqu'^  ce  jour,  aucune  difficult^  sdrieuse  ne  s'est  manifest^ej 
il  pent  ne  pas  en  etrede  m^me  par  la  suite.  On  doit  se  demander 
en  effet  comment  s'y  prendra  I'ltalie,  dont  nous  poss^dons  plus  de 
300,000,000  d'argent,  pour  nous  rembouraer  pareille  somme  en  or. 
De  meme  la  Belgique,  dont  la  monnaie  d'argent  s'61^ve  chez  nous 
k  250  millions  de  francs.  D'apr^s  les  termes  de  la  Convention, 
relatifs  ^  la  clause  de  liquidation,  les  pays  contractants  ne  soni 
tenus  au  rembourseroent  en  or  de  leurs  pieces  de  5  fr.  d'argent  que 
jusqu'^  concurrence  de  la  moiti6  du  solde  d^biteur.  L'autre  moitiii 
doit  6tre  repatri^e  par  la  voie  du  commerce  et  des  changes. 

£n  presence  de  la  depreciation  continue  du  metal  blanc^  et  dans 
le  cas  oh  la  convention  monetaire  continuerait  &  6tre  prorogee 
d'annee  en  annee,  nous  pensons  qu'une  revision  de  la  daoBe  de 
liquidation  s'impose  d'une  £E^n  imperieuse. 
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[DTFOBMITION  FBOH  T1U0U8  S0UBCB8.] 
-A.USTRI^-I3[TJN-G--A.RY. 

(Zztraots  from  the  reports  of  the  depaty  master  of  the  mint.] 
FaTtM  of  coinage  of  gold  and  oilver  at  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  mint$, 

GOLD. 


Years. 

4  dacats 
(19.20  florins). 

Dacats  (4.8 
florins). 

8  florin 
(8.10  florins 
or  20  francs). 

4  florin 
(4.05  florins 
or  10  francs). 

TotaL 

1880* 

/. 

/' 

/. 

/. 

5, 102,*397 
6,036,287.75 
6  870  519  4D 

1881 

666,451.20 
652, 422. 40 
705, 388. 80 
672,672 
536.486.40 
351, 782. 40 
517,382.40 
685,670.40 
698,771.20 
907,948.80 
1,033,843.20 

2,2r  ""'  60 
1, 87           20 
1,96           20 
1,14           20 
1,23           80 
1,89 
1,07 

1,48           20 
1,80        J  40 
1,794    .-o 
1, 658,  0CI3. 20 

1,999,397.60 
3,392,466.30 
2, 683. 068. 30 
3,  039, 128. 10 
3,606,492.60 
3,663,370.80 
3, 793.  545. 90 
8,818,294.60 
4,629.430.90 
8, 016,  213. 20 
8,220,373.70 

81,433.35 
54. 0G7.  .--^O 
63.119  25 
247, 256. 55 
413. 820.  90 
158.217.30 
157.310.10 
213,  947. 35 
100, 889. 55 
129, 340. 80 
174,421.85 

1882 

1883 

6,413.043.60 
5,101,643.85 
5,702,444.70 
6, 568,  754.  50 
5. 538. 902. 40 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

6, 700, 483. 55 
6.836.074  05 

1880 

1890 

6,848,030.80 
6,986,641.45 

1891 

*  Partionlars  not  gtrea. 


STLVEB. 


Years. 

Trade  dollar 
(Maria 
Theresa 
2.10483 
florin). 

2  florin. 

Florins. 

Subsidiary 
coinage  10 
kreutzers. 

TotaL 

1880* 

/. 

/. 

/. 

/. 

17, 311  482 

1881 

837, 743. 12 

172, 591. 88 

648, 990. 76 

3, 110, 648. 89 

2,919,170.27 

634.856.84 

3,175.928.11 

2,340,150.46 

1, 522, 002. 88 

985,165.88 

849,822.74 

182, 074 
241.542 
139;  158 
164,062 
166,202 
186, 976 
234,998 
146,900 
293,886 
207,360 
234,702 

21, 622, 494 
7, 373,  446 

13, 076,  730 
6, 024, 850 
6,063.624 
8, 275.  501 
7,714,296 
8,413,406 
7,026,934 
6,185,678 
5,763,818 

69,862 

22,212,173.12 
7, 787,  579. 88 
13  864  878  76 

Ig82 

1^3 

'i.638,'604"" 
466, 106, 20 

1884 

10, 337,  564. 89 
8,605,102.47 
9, 096.  333. 84 
11, 527, 791. 01 
11,444,380.26 
9, 394, 728. 88 
8, 002, 320. 08 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

402, 568. 00 
543,924.80 
551, 906 
624, 116.  20 
665,137.40 

1801 

7,013,476.14 

*  Particulars  not  given. 


1879. 


During  the  latter  part  of  1878,  and  the  first  quarter  of  1879,  the  im- 
ports of  silver  into  Austria-Hungary  were  very  large,  and  as  the  low 
price  of  the  metal  made  it  a  profitable  transaction  to  send  it  to  the 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  mints  for  coinage,  private  persons  availed 
themselves  to  a  very  large  extent  of  the  facilities  offered  for  the  con- 
version of  bullion  into  coin.  In  March,  1879,  the  Government  found  it 
necessary  to  prohibit  further  coinage  on  private  account,  and  from  that 
date  to  the  end  of  the  year  coinage  for  the  state  only  was  executed. 
By  the  31st  of  December  last  the  silver  coinage  of  the  Vienna  mint 
alone  had  reached  4,800,000Z.,  and  as  between  August,  1878,  and  No- 
vember, 1879,  2,000,000Z.  in  old  silver  coin  had  returned  to  the  country, 
the  silver  circulation  had  increased  by  nearly  7,000,000i. 
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1880. 

The  coinage  at  the  mints  of  Vienna  and  Kremnitz  during  the  year 
has  not  been  large.  The  value  of  the  gold  coinage  at  both  mints  was 
5,102,397  florins,  and  the  number  of  pieces  struck  746,750,  of  which  by 
far  the  greater  proportion  consisted  of  ducats  (of  the  value  of  4.8  florins) 
and  8fiortn  pieces.  The  value  of  the  silver  coinage  was  17,311,482 
florins,  and  the  number  of  pieces  struck  27,052,424.  Of  these,  15,836,000 
were  subsidiary  pieces  of  the  value  of  10  kreutzers,  and  the  remainder 
consisted  of  10,319,242  florins  and  a  few  2-florin  pieces,  and  dollars  for 
the  eastern  trade  bearing  the  effigy  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  and 
the  date  of  1780. 

183^. 

The  lO-kreutzer  pieces  struck  at  Vienna  were  not  a  new  coinage,  20- 
kreutzer  pieces,  of  the  same  nominal  value,  having  been  withdrawn 
from  circulation  as  being  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  pubhc 
The  total  amount  of  divisional  coinage  authorized  by  law  liierefore 
remains  unaltered. 

i88r. 

The  lO-kreutzer  pieces,  as  in  1885  and  former  years^  were  struck  from 
20  and  10-kreutzer  pieces  withdrawn  from  circulation. 

1888. 

No  coinage  of  subsidiary  silver  was  executed  at  eitiier  mint,  except 
a  re-coinage  of  10-kreutzer  pieces  from  coins  witiidrawn  from  circula- 
tion. 

1889. 

The  10-kreutzer  pieces  coined  at  Vienna  were,  as  in  former  years, 
struck  from  subsidiary  silver  coin  which  had  been  withdrawn  fit>m 
circulation  as  no  longer  current. 

1890. 

There  was  no  addition  during  the  year  to  the  subsidiary  silver  cur- 
rency, the  10-kreutzer  pieces  struck  at  Vienna  having  been  re-coined 
from  worn  20  and  10-kreutzer  pieces  withdrawn  from  oireulation. 

1891. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  current  year  commissions  have  been 
nominated  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Governments  to  inquire  into  the 
monetary  system  of  the  empire,  and  the  following  questions  have  been 
submitted  to  them: 
'  1.  What  monetary  standard  should  be  adopted! 

2.  If  the  gold  standard  is  adopted  could  a  certain  amount  of  silver 
be  admitted  into  the  circulation  as  current  money,  and,  if  so^  what 
should  be  the  proportion  of  itt 

3.  Under  what  conditions  might  State  notes,  not  bearing  interest,  be 
issued  which  should  not  be  a  forced  currency  aud  should  1^  always  ex- 
changeable for  specie  t 

4.  What  relation  should  be  established  betweed  gold  and  the  present 
florin  t 

5.  What  monetary  unit  should  be  adopted! 
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Both  coinmisaionii  have  reported  in  &yoiir  of  a  single  gold  stand- 
ard^ and  it  is  believed  that  bills  authorising  all  the  arrangements  nec- 
essary for  a  complete  reform  of  the  currency  will  be  passed  by  the 
Anstrian  and  Hungarian  legislatures  before  the  end  of  the  present 
month  (May,  1892). 

During  the  year  1891  steps  were  taken  by  the  Governments  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary  to  settle  the  conditions  under  which  Aus- 
trian vereinsthalers  should  be  withdrawn  firom  drculatiou.  These 
coins  were  originally  issued  in  1858,  in  pursuance  of  a  convention  be- 
tween Austria  and  the  States  of  the  German  Zollverein,  which  decided 
that,  in  order  to  flBMulitate  commercial  transactions  between  the  States, 
cbalers  and  double-thalers  should  be  issued  having  currency  through- 
out the  countries  of  the  Union.  The  coinage  was  executed  at  the  Aus- 
crian  mints  of  Vienna,  Milan,  Venice,  Exemnitz,  and  Elarlsburg,  and 
was  continued  for  10  years  to  the  13th  June,  1867,  when  Austria  left 
the  German  Monetary  (Jnion.  During  this  x><^iod  a  sum  of  31,060,321 
thalers  was  struck  in  single  thalers,  and  55,528  thalers  in  double  tha- 
lers,  or  a  total  of  31,115,849  thalers.  As  it  was  probable  that  these 
coiuA  would,  before  long,  ceaae  to  form  part  of  the  Austrofiungarian 
currency,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  circulated  in  Germany,  a  bill 
was  piv^sented  to  the  German  Legislature  in  November  last,  which  has 
fflnce  become  law,  providing  for  their  withdrawal  at  the  expense  of  the 
empire,  and  ai  the  established  rate  of  exchange  for  thalers,  namely, 
tiiree  marks  per  thaler.  It  was  believed  that,  after  making  allowance 
for  the  amooxx^b  which  have  been  lost  and  m^ted,  and  have  otherwise 
disappeared  from  circulation,  the  sum  to  be  withdrawn  would  be  equlV' 
alent  to  about  75,000,000  marks.  In  February  last  a  bill  was  laid 
.  before  the  Austrian  Chamber  of  Deputies  authorising  the  demonetisa- 
tion of  the  verdnsthalei*,  and  by  an  agreement  between  the  German 
and  Austro-Hungarian  Governments  it  was  decided  that  the  latter 
should  receive  back  8|  millions  of  these  coins,  in  three  equal  instal- 
ments, on  the  1st  of  April,  1892, 1893,  and  1894.  This  sum  may  be 
taken  to  represent  about  one  third  of  the  total  amount  in  circulation. 

Trcmslation  of  the  speech  of  th^  Austria/n  fina/nce  minister.  Dr.  Steinbachj 
in  the  House  of  Delegates  (lowe^'  Jiotise)^  129th  sitting  ojthe  Xlsession^ 
14th  May^  1892. 

[OffloUa  Shorthand  Bci^rts,  pp.  6028.5831.] 

HoNOBABLE  HoTTSE:  Empowered  bj  sovereign  aathority,Ihavethe 
honour  to  submit,  for  the  constitutional  treatment  of  your  nonourable 
House,  some  legislative  proposals  for  ILe  better  regulation  of  our  cur- 
rency, and  for  the  conversion  of  certain  categories  of  the  national  debt. 
(See  Appendix,  436.) 

Most  honourable  gentlemen,  I  am  sensible  of  a  certain  amount  of 
difficulty  in  my  task  of  thus  placing  befoie  you,  in  the  comparatively 
short  time  at  my  disposal,  proposals  for  measures  whose  great  impor- 
tance can  not  be  denied,  and  the  considei.ition  of  which  involves  an 
unusual  amount  of  difficulty. 

That  our  currency  does  stand  in  need  of  i»iform  is  a  fact,  most  hon- 
ourable gentlemen,  which  is  recognised  on  Jll  sides,  and  it  is  a  very 
strange  thing  that,  so  long  as  this  reform  does  not  draw  nearer  towards 
realization,  there  is  always  great  enthusiasm  sh%  »wn  for  it.  The  moment, 
however,  that  the  matter  takes  any  tangible  form  doubts  begin  to  find 
expression,  and  it  might  almost  be  said  tha>t  the  thought  then  arises 
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that  it  would,  after  all,  perhaps  be  better  if  the  question  were  not  ap- 
proached at  all. 

This  is  followed  by  all  kinds  of  discussions  in  every  conceivable 
quarter,  of  which  it  is  not  always  possible  absolutely  to  maintain  that 
they  quite  rise  to  the  height  of  the  difficulties  of  the  question  involved 
or  that  that  amount  of  understanding  of  the  facts  is  always  exhibited 
which  is  so  urgently  required  in  dealing  with  such  intricate  questions. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  a  large  part  of  our  nation  is  inspired 
with  that  phase  of  thought  which  I  would  characterize  in  a  word  as 
*•  monetary  fatalism." 

It  is  realized  that  the  existing  state  of  things  is  not  a  good  one,  and 
yet  there  is  the  feeling  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  apply  the  amending 
touch,  and  that,  after  all,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  let  those  things  con- 
tinue as  they  are;  and  indeed,  honourable  House,  it  is  not  altogether 
surprising  that  it  should  be  so,  since,  if  you  will  caU  to  mind  the  recent 
course  of  events  in  our  monetary  affairs,  you  will  recollect  that  sud- 
denly, without  any  one  having  done  anything  which  could  account 
for  it,  the  premium  on  our  silver  coinage  disappeared;  that  equally 
suddenly  and  without  anyone,  that  is  to  say,  without  the  government 
having  issued  them,  a  quantity  of  silver  guldens  made  their  tray  into 
circulation  amongst  the  pubhc;  and  that  thereupon  certain  steps  were 
taken  by  the  government,  but  not  by  way  of  legislation^  these  steps 
being  more  or  less  of  a  provisional  character. 

Most  honorable  house,  what  guarantee  have  we  that  everything  will 
not  change  again  to-morrow,  and  that  we  shall  not  find  ourselves,  owing 
to  some  unexpected  events,  in  the  midst  of  quite  a  different  condition 
of  affairs!  I  do  not  believe,  most  honorable  house,  that  it  is  possible 
for  any  one  to  give  such  a  guarantee.  Just  as  are  all  other  states  in 
the  world,  so  also  we  are  bound  carefully  to  examine  the  conditions  of 
our  currency,  to  consider  it  in  detail  and  elucidate  what  it  is  that  we 
believe  must  be  done  in  this  regard  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned, 
and,  most  honorable  gentlemen,  it  is  from  a  sense  of  this  obligation 
that  have  sprung  the  proposals  now  before  you. 

We  must  arrive  at  a  firm  resolve  to  remove  every  disadvantage  under 
which  our  currency  is  now  suffering,  and  we  must  occupy  ourselves  in 
all  earnest  with  the  matter. 

Here  I  will  at  once  premise,  most  honourable  gentlemen,  that  this 
will  entail  some  sacrifices,  for  I  must  quite  openly  acknowledge  to  you 
that  the  measures  which  I  beg  to  submit  can  not  be  carried  out  suc- 
cessfully without  our  at  the  same  time  procuring  a  stock  of  gold,  and 
that,  gentlemen,  costs  money. 

It  is,  therefore,  conceivable  and  quite  comprehensive,  that  the  con- 
sideration of  these  problems  has  hitherto  been  avoided  so  long  as  the 
first  and  all-important  care  was  to  do  away  with  the  deficit  in  the  nor- 
mal budget. 

So  soon,  however,  as  the  financial  position  of  a  state  has  improved,  as 
soon  as  the  latter  has  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  any  deficit  in  its  nor- 
mal budget,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  that  state  is  bound,  not  only  by  general 
considerations,  but  having  regard  to  the  weal  or  woe  of  its  subjects,  to 
devote  its  attention  to  these  currency  problems  and  to  endeavour  to 
solve  them.  It  is  in  view  of  this  fact,  namely,  that  the  removal  of  the 
deficit  must  inevitably  precede  the  actual  taking  in  hand  of  the  ques- 
tions now  before  us,  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  before  going  ftirther  into 
the  consideration  of  these  matters  to  pay  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to 
those,  namely,  my  respected  predecessor  in  office  (cheers  from  the  right), 
who  attained  that  goal. 
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In  now  passing,  most  honourable  House,  to  the  actual  questions  at 
issue,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me,  within  the  time  at  my  disposal,  to 
deal  at  once  with  the  whole  of  the  points  involved.  I  must  reserve  for 
a  future  occasion  the  consideration  of  the  individual  details  of  the 
measures  proposed.  There  will  be  plenty  of  opportunities  for  that. 
The  matter  is  also  a  much  simpler  one  from  the  legislative  point  of 
view  than  was,  for  instance,  that  of  the  reform  of  taxation,  in  intro- 
ducing which  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  place  systematically  before  you, 
most  honourable  gentlemen,  the  several  provisions  contained  in  the 
bills.  That  is  not  necessary  in  the  present  case.  If  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  read  through  the  bills  now  before  you,  you  will  see  that  the 
measures  which  are  proposed  to-day  are  not  difficult  to  understand^ 
either  from  the  legislative  point  of  view  or  from  that  of  political  econ- 
omy. It  is  quite  clear  what  it  is  desired  to  attain  by  them.  The  diffi- 
culties in  the  matter  lie  in  its  large  range  and  in  its  consequeuces. 

What  is  it  that  it  is  desired  to  attain?  Most  honourable  gentlemen,, 
allow  me  to  tell  you  in  a  few  words.  The  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  get 
rid  of  the  aleatory  element  from  the  Austrian  monetary  legislation. 
That,  in  fact,  describes  in  a  word  what  our  task  is.  The  currency  is  to 
be  rendered  stable.  This  is  the  expression  which  I  have  already  em- 
ployed when,  on  a  previous  occasion,  I  had  the  honour,  shortly  after 
taking  office,  to  speak  on  the  currency  question  in  the  budget  com- 
mittee. 

To-day  I  can  only  repeat  the  same  statement. 

As  regards  the  disadvantages  which  now  result  from  this  aleatory 
element  iu  the  currency  I  do  not  propose  to  say  more ;  to  do  so  would  be 
a  work  of  supererogation.  You  all  know  well,  gentiemeu,  what  these 
disadvantages  are.  I  would,  however,  draw  your  attention  to  one 
thing,  which  is  to  the  objective  observer  a  remarkable  symptom.  This 
aleatory  element  in  the  currency  has  penetrated  so  deeply  aud  so  univer- 
sally amongst  the  community  that  people  speak  of  the  rise  and  fall  in  the 
value  of  money  as  of  something  quite  natural;  that,  gentlemen,  specu- 
lations are  founded  upon  it,  and  that  people  are  accustomed  to  justify 
legislation  which  has  for  its  object  to  bring  about  a  rise  or  faU  in  the 
value  of  money.  It  is  very  singular  that  this  conception  of  the  mattor 
should  be  so  widespread  amongst  us.  And  yet,  honourable  House,  the 
idea  of  money  is,  after  all,  one  of  a  standard  ol*  measure.  Surely,  if  it 
is  to  proi)erly  fulfill  its  functions,  money  must  not  be  liable  to  become 
cheaper  or  dearer;  it  must  remain  constant  in  value.  Take  another 
standard  of  measure,  let  us  say  a  metre;  no  one  dreams  of  speculating 
on  the  probability  of  the  metre  being  longer  or  shorter;  it  would  be 
absurd  to  do  so.  In  the  case  of  money,  however,  such  is  with  us  the 
normal  state  of  affairs.  Surely,  gentlemen,  such  a  condition  of  things 
positively  cries  out  for  a  remedy. 

No  doubt  I  shall  be  told,  "  your  ideal  is  quite  correct,  but  its  attain- 
ment is  not  altogether  an  easy  matter,  indeed  it  may,  perhaps,  even  be 
said  to  be  an  impossibility,  and  the  metals  themselves  which  are  em- 
ployed as  standards  of  value  are  liable  to  the  very  greatest  fluctua- 
tions." That  is,  unfortunately,  quite  true,  and,  if  you  place  that  fact 
in  the  front  rank,  you  will  recognise  at  once  that  therein  lies  the  chief 
difficulty  in  the  regulation  of  the  currency. 

And  so,  gentlemen,  let  us  say,  point-blank,  we  are  also  involved  in 
the  difficulties  which  result  from  the  enormous  fluctuations  in  the  rel- 
ative value  of  the  two  metals.  We  often  suffer  from  the  consequences 
of  the  constant  variations  in  the  price  of  silver,  which  price,  as  you 
know,  is  now  expressed  in  terms  of  gold.    I  will  not,  gentlemen,  in 
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this  regard  attempt  any  discussion  of  the  well-known  bimetallic  con- 
troversy, nor  do  I  believe  that  that  controversy — with  which,  in  all  its 
details,  the  leading  political  economists  in  the  world  have,  as  you  know, 
been  occupied  for  many  years,  and  which  has,  nevertheless,  never  yet 
been  decided — ^need  be  decided  here.  For  our  purposes  I  believe  it  is 
not  necessary  that  it  should  be  so. 

But  we  have  a  task  before  us,  and  that  consists  in  the  first  instance 
in  releasing  our  currency  from  the  eflGects  of  those  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  silver  which  are  to-day  agitating  the  whole  world  of  x>olitical 
economists. 

I  venture  in  this  regard,  most  honourable  gentlemen,  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  experienced  bimetallists  concur  in  the  view 
that  it  is  in  our  case  especially  necessary  that  something  should  be 
done  in  that  direction,  that  things  can  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  the 
course  they  are  now  pursuing.  I  may  cite  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Currency  Inquiry  Commission  the  very  significant  statement  of  Pro- 
fessor V.  Milewski,  who,  although  a  bimetallist  by  conviction,  yet  can 
not  refrain  from  emphasizing  Ms  opinion  that  we  can  not  stand  and 
look  at  things  as  they  are,  and  who,  I  believe,  rightly  maintaius  that 
in  doing  so  he  is  in  no  way  giving  way  from  his  bimetallic  convictions. 

[Now,  honourable  gentlemen,  what  are  the  proposals  which  the  Gov- 
ernment  lays  before  you!  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  expressed  in 
the  title  of  the  first  bill,  "A  bill  to  establish  the  *  Kronen'  coinage.'' 

It  is  a  new  coinage  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish,  to  be  for  the 
fritui-e  the  currency  of  Austria-Hungary.  Nothing  more  is  in  the  first 
instance  proposed  than  the  creation  of  this  new  coinage;  the  compul- 
sory general  circulation  of  this  currency  and  all  the  details  which  are 
connected  with  it  in  respect  of  the  further  development  of  the  matter  up 
to  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  are  reserved  for  subsequent  legis- 
lative measures. 

These  legislative  measures  will  and  must  follow  as  the  matter 
develops  itself;  it  is  not  possible  to  enter  upon  such  a  path  as  this 
with  the  intention  of  stopping  half  way  (hear,  hear,  from  the  left). 
Such  is  the  position  in  which  we  now  stand. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  take  great  care  that  no  steps  be 
taken  without  mature  consideration,  and  that  not  a  single  step  be  tsiken 
unless  firm  ground  has  been  found  tor  the  preceding  one. 

With  these  observations  I  have  also  touched  upon  the  principal  point 
of  that  opposition  which  is  brought  against  the  bills  now  before  you. 

Many  people  say  that  no  new  currency  ought  at  the  present  moment 
to  be  established.  Honorable  House,  I  will  next  deal  with  this  objec- 
tion. 

It  is  strange  that  this  opinion,  namely,  that  for  the  present  nothing 
should  be  done  (I  mean  the  conscious  opinion  that  nothing  should  be 
done,  for  I  shall  refer  later  on  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  voices  have 
made  themselves  heard  which,  although  agreeing  with  the  course  that 
it  is  proposed  to  foUow  in  the  matter,  would  recommend  a  diflferent 
sequence  of  the  several  stages,  of  which  views,  however,  I  propose  to 
speak  later,  since  for  the  moment  I  would  only  consider  that  view 
which  says  deliberately  that  no  new  currency  should  be  established  in 
Austria),  it  is  strange,  I  say,  that  this  view  is  supported  by  two  dis- 
tinct currents  of  opinion,  which,  if  it  came  to  their  having  to  make 
practical  propositions,  could  not  for  a  moment  run  together,  since  these 
two  currents  tend  toward  things  which  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other. 
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The  facts  are  as  follows: 

K  I  may  be  allowed  to  go  somewhat  more  into  detail  about  the  mat 
ter,  there  are,  in  the  first  place,  phases  of  opinion  which  hold  that  that 
which  took  place  in  the  year  1879,  namely,  the  de  facto  suspension  of 
the  coinage  of  white  metal  for  private  account,  should  now  be  put  an 
end  to,  in  order  that  our  paper  currency  may  fall  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  the  silver  standard  as  now  ruling.  This  is,  if  1  may  so  put  it,  brietiy 
the  standpoint  purely  of  the  debtor  intei'est.  The  premium  would  in 
such  a  case  at  once  rise  to  50  per  cent,  that  is  about  the  standpoint  of 
to-day,  and  debtors  would  thus  be  placed  in  a  position  to  pay  olf  their 
liabilities  in  a  currency  of  much  less  value  than  had  previously  been  the 
case.  This  view,  I  think,  is,  from  a  party  point  of  view,  a  comprehen- 
sible one;  but,  if  carried  into  practice,  it  would,  I  believe,  lead  to  such 
a  revolution  in  prices  as  has  never  before  been  seen,  and  it  is  at  the 
present  moment  quite  impossible  to  form  an  idea  as  to  what  would  be 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  it. 

I  believe,  in  fact,  that  such  a  course  is  under  any  circumstances  quite 
out  of  the  question. 

In  addition  to  this,  in  the  event  of  a  change  in  the  price  of  silver,  an 
eventuality  which,  indeed,  might  easily  occur  in  view  of  the  conditions 
in  America,  the  parties  in  question  would  not  be  able  to  propose  any 
remedy;  they  would  then  be  obliged,  in  a  word,  to  submit  patiently  to 
consequences  exactly  opi)osite  to  those  which  they  had  desired  to  in- 
duce, and  could  only  at  the  utmost,  perhaps,  demand,  as  has  already 
been  the  case,  that  a  new  issue  of  uncovered  paper  should  take  place. 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  need  hardly,  I  think,  argue  further  in  this  place  the 
impossibility  of  such  a  course  in  the  normal  condition  of  a  state,  since 
probably  the  large  majority  of  the  honourable  gentlemen  present  will 
agree  that  it  is  an  impossibility. 

The  other  phase  of  opinion  which  opx>oses  a  change  in  the  currency 
starts  from  quite  different  points  of  view.  This  phase  l^opes  for  a  rise 
in  the  value  of  our  money,  and  that  this  rise  will  take  place  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  present  conditions  may  not  only  be  absolutely  main- 
tained, but  even  be  intensified  as  much  as  possible. 

Just  as  the  phase  of  thought  previously  described  represents  the 
debtor  interest,  so,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  latter  phase  may  be  said  to 
represent  essentially  the  creditor  interest.  This  phase  waits  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  silver,  and  holds  the  view  that,  supposing  silver  to  be 
thus  rehabilitated,  the  old  ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  namely,  15^ 
to  1,  would  then  reestablish  itself,  Possibly  that  rehabilitation  of  silver 
will  be  a  long  time  coming,  and  naturally  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
measures  for  the  interim;  these  would  consist,  in  the  first  place,  in  ab- 
solutely suspending  by  law  the  coinage  of  silver  which  has  hitherto 
only  been  susi)ended  de  facto  and  for  private  account. 

In  this  regard  I  would  only  venture  to  observe  en  passant  that  the 
mintages  of  silver  for  Government  account,  which  have  hitherto  taken 
place  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  were  to  a  great  extent  necessitated 
by  the  need  for  circulating  medium. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told,  and  this  is  a  point  upon  which  stress 
is  frequently  laid  by  those  who  represent  this  view,  that  steps  must  be 
taken  in  order  that  the  value  of  our  money  may  rise,  namely,  by  limit- 
ing the  amount  in  circulation  by  means,  for  instance,  of  an  increase  in 
the  rents  of  the  salines,  so  as  to  reduce  the  amount  of  money  in  circu- 
lation,  and  that  an  endeavour  must  be  made  to  attain  by  this  means 
the  object  above  mentioned.    If  the  price  of  silver  rises  in  the  mean- 
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time,  it  will  confirm  this  ratio.    If  not,  we  will,  according  to  the  view 
of  this  party,  retain  the  present  limited  paper  currency. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  interests  of 
these  two  lines  of  thought  are  opposed  in  direct  contradiction  to  each 
other.  And  yet  strangely  enough,  but  still  truly,  the  two  parties  hold- 
ing these  different  opinions  have  made  common  cause,  and  that  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  both  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  cur- 
rency. It  is  obvious  that  these  two  parties  would  necessarily  come  into 
most  bitter  conflict  the  moment  that  it  became  a  question  of  putting 
into  practice  the  views  of  one  of  them  j  but  so  long  as  they  are  merely 
both  opposed  to  the  positive  proposition  of  a  new  currency  their  posi- 
tion as  allies  can  be  maintained. 

Now,  should  I  be  asked  to  define  my  standpoint  as  compared  with 
these  two  parties,  it  is  simply  this :  I  want  neither  that  our  money  value 
should  rise,  nor  that  it  should  fall,  I  want  to  try  and  make  it  stable,  I 
want  to  try  and  cause  it  to  really  fulfill  the  idea  of  a  measure,  and  to 
establish  it  as  a  standard,  in  order  that  neither  the  creditor  nor  the 
debtor,  in  fact,  that  no  one,  may  be  a  loser.  What  can  be  done  in  this 
regard!  In  the  first  place,  we  may  combat  the  fluctuations  in  value 
with  such  means  as  are  at  our  disposal,  namely,  we  can  render,  and  in- 
deed that  is  what  will  have  to  be  done,  if  the  views  which  I  venture  to 
put  before  you  are  correct,  we  can  render  our  currency  independent  of 
the  "  fluctuation  ^  of  silver,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  variations  in  the  price 
of  silver.  For  the  present,  limits  are  to  be  set  in  two  directions;  on 
the  one  hand,  all  further  coinage  of  silver  guldens  is  to  be  effectively 
restricted,  and,  if  necessary,  discontinued  by  law,  in  order  that  the  pre- 
sent de  facto  condition  may,  as  concerns  the  State,  also,  be  established 
by  legislative  means;  on  the  other  hand,  the  fiiture  appreciation  of  our 
currency  is  to  be  checked  by  fixing  the  so-called  relative  value  or  ratio, 
in  other  words,  by  placing  the  currency  of  the  future  on  a  gold  basis, 
and  making  gold,  which  is  the  standard  of  value  of  the  present  day,  to 
be  also  the  measure  of  value  in  our  currency. 

By  doing  so,  we  are  not  in  any  sense  deciding  the  fiiture  destinies  of 
the  two  metals;  that  is  a  question  which  it  must  indeed  be  left  to  the 
future  to  decide.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  it  is  necessary  tor  us, 
from  our  standpoint,  to  thus  alter  the  standard  of  our  currency,  because 
gold  has  nowadays  become  the  most  permanent  in  value  of  the  metals, 
and  the  one  according  to  which  prices  are  now  regulated.  As  soon  as 
these  two  measures,  in  the  first  place,  are  realised  and  taken  in  hand, 
they  must  be  supplemented  by  the  procuring  of  gold,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  substratum  for  rendering  the  money  value  per- 
manently stable  by  the  resumption,  in  due  course,  of  cash  payments. 

I  must  now,  however,  elucidate  a  little  further  in  one  direction  what 
I  have  been  telling  you.  I  must,  namely,  speak  of  the  so-called  ratio, 
since  this  ratio  was  notoriously  the  chief  object  of  the  transactions  of 
the  commission  of  inquiry,  and  is  also  usually  placed  in  other  respects 
in  the  very  foremost  rank. 

Well,  in  what  does  this  ratio  consist!  This  ratio  shows  itself  on  the 
surface  a  very  simple  matter,  it  is  specified  in  two  sentences  of  the  first 
bill;  the  first  sentence  which  refers  to  this  ratio  occurs  in  Clause  IIL 
where  it  is  stated:  "One  kilogram  of  coinage  gold  will  make  2,952 
kronen,  so  that  one  kilogram  of  fine  gold  will  make  3,280  kronen.  The 
other  sentence  referring  to  it  occurs  in  Clause  XXIY,  the  second  para- 
graph therein  being:  "All  paJ^nent8  payable  by  law  in  Austrian  currency, 
whether  in  specie  or  not,  may,  after  the  coming  into  force  of  this  act, , 
be  made  at  the  pleasure  of  the  debtor  in  the  national  gold  currency  of, 
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the  'kronen'  coinage,  in  such  a  way  that  the  twenty  kronen  piece  is 
calculated  as  equivalent  to  10  guldens,  Austrian  currency,  and  the  ten- 
kronen  piece  to  5  guldens,  Austrian  currency.'' 

Most  honorable  gentlemen,  that  is  the  so-called  ratio.  By  this  means 
it  is  attained  that  any  payment,  which  was  specified  to  be  made  in  Aus- 
trian currency,  may  be  made  instead  with  a  certain  quantity  of  gold, 
and  it  is  also  attained  that  the  unit  of  value  for  our  future  currency  is 
this  quantity  of  gold  which  is  here  defined. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  that  in  these  words  I  have  pretty  accurately  de- 
scribed the  matter  at  issue. 

I  shall  now  deal  with  those  opinions  which,  although  in  accord  as 
regards  the  principle  involved,  and  with  what  I  have  ventured  to  say, 
would  recommend  a  different  course  as  regards  the  order  of  sequence 
of  the  several  stages.  This  view  can  be  put  in  a  few  words.  The  gen- 
tlemen in  question  ask,  namely,  ''Is  it  necessary  that  the  ratio  should 
be  fijced  now!  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  defer  fixing  this  ratio 
until  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  gold  has  been  carried  out!" 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  something  to  say  about  that.  This  view 
also  may  have  two  sides  to  it.  An  opinion  has  been  expressed  from  a 
very  gifted  quarter,  namely,  by  a  foreign  writer,  that  we  ought  to 
establish  an  alternative  currency,  but  without  fixing  the  relation  of 
this  new  alternative  currency  to  the  existing  one,  so  that  during  the 
transition  x>eriod  these  currencies  should  have  no  connection  at  all,  the 
relation  of  the  one  to  the  other  remaining  a  fortuitous  one.  The  gen- 
tleman in  question^  a  very  clever  man,  even  undertook  a  long  journey 
in  order  to  place  his  view  before  me  orally  as  well  as  in  writing. 

I  must  say,  however,  there  is  one  point  in  the  matter  which  I  can 
not  get  over,  and  that  is,  that  it  should  be  left  entirely  to  chance  how 
this  relative  value  of  the  two  currencies  will  in  future  stand. 

The  gentleman  in  question  was  of  opinion  that  the  new  currency 
would  be  certain  to  drive  out  the  old  one  in  the  course  of  business 
transactions,  so  that  the  old  currency  would  die  out.  This  is,  how- 
ever, more  likely  to  be  the  case  with  the  foreign  than  with  the  internal 
traffic;  but  as  to  what  would  occur  in  the  iuternal  traffic  the  gentle- 
man had  no  clear  views,  and,  as  he  owned  himself,  the  eventual  transi- 
tion was  the  weak  point  of  his  whole  argument. 

It  is  this  which  renders  the  proposal  an  impracticable  one,  because 
it  would  not  do  at  all  for  us  simply  to  trust  to  chance.  For  that  we 
should  not  even  require  any  new  currency.  If  we  wanted  to  do  that 
we  could  do  it  as  it  is. 

Every  person  in  Austria  has  the  right  to  contract  in  franc  currency 
or  in  marc  currency,  and  there  are  plenty  of  cases  where  these  curren- 
cies are  thus  employed.  If  the  majority  of  the  public  so  employed 
them  the  result  just  referred  to  would  be  realised,  but  it  would  be  no 
remedy  for  our  condition. 

But  now  there  are  also  a  number  of  other  gentlemen — a  much  larger 
number — who  say :  "  We  ought  not  at  present  to  establish  any  cur- 
rency; we  should  keej)  to  the  old  currency  and  limit  ourselves  to  pro- 
curing gold  in  order  that  in  course  of  time  the  relation  may  become 
fixed  according  to  whatever  may  prov^  to  be  the  ratio  of  gold  to  sil- 
ver." 

If,  gentlemen,  this  view  of  the  matter  be  carefully  considered,  the 
following  practical  conclusion  is  reached.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  par- 
tizans  of  this  view  do  not,  in  the  first  instance,  wish  to  do  anything 
more  than  what  is  wanted  by  those  who  oppose  the  introduction  of  a 
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new  currency,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  oppose  it  on  deliberate  grounds^ 
they  are  merely  i)rompted  by  other  intentions. 

Such  a  conclusion  must,  of  course,  have  due  weight,  but  I  would  ob- 
serve that  in  effect  the  result  would  be  just  that  which  is  aimed  at  by 
the  conscious  adherents  of  our  existing  currency,  that  is  to  say,  we 
should  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  be  entirely  dependent  on  chance. 

But  there  is  something  beyond  this,  gentlemen,  and  it  is  that  which 
makes  this  view  appear  to  me  to  be  in  a  certain  sense  even  more  hazard- 
ous ;  gold  is  to  be  purchased,  and,  if  the  ratio  be  not  fixed,  these  pur- 
chases would  involve  the  state  in  a  monetary  speculation  on  the  largest 
and  most  extensive  scale,  and  one  which — and  this  is  the  main  xK)int — 
is  expected  to  tend  in  a  particular  direction.  The  majority  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  hold  this  view  expect  a  rise  in  the  value  of  our  money, 
which  would,  of  course,  make  this  speculation  a  very  losing  one  for  the 
state,  since  then  that  gold  which  had  in  the  meantime  been  procured, 
would,  on  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  be  worth  much  less  than 
the  price  at  which  it  was  purchased;  and,  gentlemen,  it  is  the  finance 
minister  whom  you  would  charge  with  the  carrying  out  of  this  mone- 
tary speculation,  which  is  destined  to  be  a  losing  one,  and  he  would 
then  eventually  have  to  come  down  to  this  House,  and  confess  that  "the 
payment  of  cash  will  now  be  resumed,  but,  of  that  money  which  we 
have  lost  so  many  millions."" 

Most  honourable  gentlemen,  that  would  be  for  that  minister  of  finance 
a  task  which  he  would  perhaps  not  fulfill,  and,  if  I  may  venture  to  add 
that  he  could  after  all,  to  a  certain  extent,  influence  the  ultimate  result 
of  such  a  speculation,  then  I  think  it  would  be  asking  x>6rhaps  too 
much  from  a  man  who  is  charged  with  the  interests  of  a  state,  to  ex- 
pect him  to  consciously  allow  a  great  monetary  speculation  to  result  to 
the  disadvantage  of  that  state. 

I  very  much  fear,  gentlemen,  that  by  such  means  we  should  arriye  at 
the  very  opposite  result  to  that  which  we  desire  to  attain. 

If  I  may,  therefore,  venture  to  sum  up  what  it  is  that  must  be  done, 
I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  the  following:  If  the  course 
which  is  proposed  is  to  be  followed,  we  must  fix  the  ratio,  and  fix  it  at 
once. 

And  now  I  would  go  on  to  ask:  How  was  the  ratio  arrived  att  It 
will  perhaps  surprise  you  that  I  shall  say  very  little  about  this  i>oint 
The  question  seems,  as  it  stands,  to  be  not  a  very  difiicult  one  to  an- 
swer. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  regard  it  fipom  a  somewhat  different  point 
of  view.  I  ask  to  be  excused  if— perhaps  owing  to  my  professional 
training — I  regard  the  matter  rather  with  the  eye  of  a  lawyer,  so  that 
in  considering  it  I  have  always  kept  in  mind  the  relations  of  debtor 
and  creditor. 

I  beg  you,  gentlemen,  to  reflect  for  a  moment. 

In  the  year  1879  we  freed  the  fortunes  of  our  currency  as  £ar  as  we 
could  from  following  the  fate  of  silver.  It  is  true  that  this  was  only 
done  by  administrative  measures,  but  still  these  have  been  maintained 
ever  since  that  time.  We  have  not  succeeded  in  fineeing  it  completely; 
the  experience  of  the  year  1890  teaches  us  that.  But  we  have  done 
something  which  has  rendered  that  currency  independent. 

We  now  propose  to  fix  definitely  the  value  of  that  currency.  But, 
gentlemen,  what  means  have  I  for  fixing  the  value  of  that  currencvf 
From  one  very  influential  quarter  I  am  told:  "  Fix  it  according  to  tie 
daily  rate  of  exchange."  I  will  leave  undecided  the  question  as  to 
which  day's  rate  of  exchange.  Very  different  opinions  were  given 
about  this  at  the  inquiry.    For,  gentlemen,  I  can  not  deny  that  the 
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rate  of  exchange  is  very  much  a  matter  of  chance,  and  if  yon  imagine 
that  the  daily  rate  of  exchange  is  fixed  merely  and  exclusively  accord- 
ing to  supply  and  demand,  then  you  are  in  error.    (Hear,  hear.) 

On  this  point  I  would  at  once  make  one  observation  in  order  to  define 
my  views  in  this  respect.  The  requirements  of  governments  in  regard 
to  specie,  in  regard  to  gold,  for  the  payment  of  coupons  and  for  many 
other  purposes,  form  factors  in  those  conditions  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  this  fact  exerts  an  important  influence  on  the  rate  of  exchange. 
But  the  daQy  rate  of  exchange  is  still  essentially  a  matter  of  chance. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  found  large  operations  on  it, 
and  for  this  reason  nearly  all  those  gentlemen  who  have  cited  the  daily 
rate  of  exchange  have  spoken  of  rounding  it  ofT,  some  upwards  and 
some  downwards. 

Now,  when  I  approached  the  matter  firom  the  point  of  view  of  a  mere 
jurist,  one  thing  was  clear  to  me,  namely,  that,  if  the  matter  were  to 
be  solved  purely  legally,  it  would  be  necessary  to  individualise.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  deal  separately  with  each  individual  claim  or 
liability,  and  to  fix  the  ratio  for  each  claim  either  according  to  the  date 
of  its  origin  or  according  to  the  date  on  which  it  becomes  due.  I  may 
remark  that  it  would  be  a  nice  i>oint  of  law,  for  which  of  these  alterna- 
tives the  decision  should  be  given.  But,  gentlemen,  fortunately  for  us 
we  are  spared  the  settlement  of  this  question.  For,  in  practice,  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  is  feasible,  and  chiefly  because  the  present  day 
conditions  of  such  liabilities  or  claims  have  taken  quite  a  different  form 
fipom  that  which  they  presented  many  years  ago,  when  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  carry  out  such  an  arrangement.  To-day,  when  the 
liabilities  chiefly  take  the  form  of  bonds  to  bearer  or  inscribed  bonds,  in 
the  case  of  which  the  same  institutions  which  present  them  owe  as 
much  as  they  have  to  claim,  and  on  which  the  organisation  of  credit  is 
founded,  the  matter  is  altogether  impracticable.  I  would  ask  you,  gen- 
tlemen, to  consider  the  case  of  a  bond-issuing  (f  mortgage)  institution 
or  a  savings  bank,  if  the  claims  on  them  were  to  be  regulated  accord- 
ing to  another  ratio  than  the  debts  to  them.  Such  a  measure  would 
mean  bankruptcy  for  these  institutions. 

That  method  was  therefore  simply  an  impossibility.  It  was  accord- 
ingly, necessary  to  adopt  the  system  of  one  rate  of  exchange,  one  ratio 
for  aU  cases  the  same  ratio. 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  I  have  thus  far  said  will  have  already  indi- 
cated to  you  one  thing,  namely,  that  I  was  bound,  from  my  standpoint, 
to  hit  upon  the  mean  rate  of  exchange,  and  that  I  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  adopt  it. 

We  have  sought  this  mean  rate  of  exchange,  and  it  is  embodied  in 
the  ratio;  it  embraces  the  whole  period  since  1879,  when  we  freed  our 
currency  from  the  silver  influence,  down  to  the  present  time,  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  fairest  of  the  many  which  were  suggested  to  me. 

And  I  would  venture  to  add,  it  is  the  only  one  in  favour  ot  which  there 
is  any  objective  argument,  all  the  other  rates  of  exchange  being  recom- 
mended only  from  interested  points  of  view  opposed  one  to  the  other. 
To  give  my  sanction  to  these  interested  points  of  view,  or  to  decide  in 
favour  of  one  or  other  of  them,  that,  gentlemen,  was  more  than  I  could 
bring  myself  to  do.  So  much  for  the  history  of  the  adoption  of  the 
mean  rate  of  exchange  as  the  ratio. 

Now,  gentlemen,  1  pass  to  another  question,  which  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  answer  here,  although  it  is  not  strictly  one  of  motive.    You  might 
with  justice  ask  me,  gentlemen,  why  do  we  bring  these  proposals  for- 
ward now;  why  do  we  thus  hurry  the  matter t 
S.  Mis.  23 35 
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Gentlemen,  I  am  folly  sensible  bow  great  a  sacrifice  I  am  asking  of 
yon  when  I  come  before  this  honourable  House  with  these  projects;  and 
I  beg  yon,  gentlemen,  to  forgive  me  for  asking  it.  Eest  assured  that, 
if  I  had  not  been  fully  convinced  that  it  should  and  must  take  place,  I 
should  not  have  done  it. 

If  I  wish  to  justify  this,  I  can  not  take  my  stand  upon  what  is  true 
enough  in  this  connection,  namely,  that  that  which  is  once  recognized 
as  good  can  not  be  carried  out  too  quickly,  and  such  like;  no,  honoura- 
ble gentlemen,  I  should  have  had  to  say  to  myself:  Since  the  matter 
has  now  gone  on  for  so  many  years,  it  may  perhaps  go  on  as  it  is  for 
the  present. 

Then,  gentlemen,  why  is  itf  I  will  give  you  a  few  reasons.  Perhi^ 
not  the  only  determinative  one  is  that  the  conditions  of  our  currency, 
especially  in  their  relation  to  the  Hnngarian  portion  of  the  state,  are 
in  urgent  need  of  reform.  1  will  not  for  the  present  say  anything  more 
about  this  here;  this  is  a  question  which  must  be  reserved  for  separate 
discussion ;  but  I  may  observe  that,  the  more  one  makes  oneself  ac- 
quainted with  these  conditions,  so  urgent  is  seen  to  be  the  need  for  leg- 
islative regulation  of  the  currency,  that  I  can  not  find  words  to  express 
it  to  you  sufficiently  strongly. 

The  dangers  which  are  associated  with  the  present  state  of  things 
are  very  considerable,  and  a  reform  is  indeed  to  be  desired  in  thifl 
respect. 

I  have  therefore  endeavored  to  make  these  proposals  afber  agreement 
with  the  Hungarian  Government. 

A  second  jwint  which  renders  the  matter  a  very  urgent  one  is  the 
conclusion  of  our  treaties  of  commerce.  Honourable  gentlemen,  you 
have  this  year  agreed  to  the  treaties  of  commerce,  and,  I  take  the  lib- 
erty of  adding,  you  very  rightly  did  so.  My  firm  conviction  is  that 
you  could  not  have  done  otherwise. 

These  treaties  of  commerce  are  for  the  pmpose  of  introducing  sta- 
bility into  our  economic  relations  with  foreign  states,  a  stability  on 
which  the  calculations  of  the  export  and  import  markets  can  be  founded; 
and  you  know,  gentlemen,  of  how  great  importance  the  export  and 
import  markets  are  for  us,  and  what  a  part  our  credit  balance  of  trade 
plays  in  connection  with  our  debit  balance  of  payments.  For.  this 
reason,  gentlemen,  that  course  has  been,  and  had  to  be,  taken  in 
respect  to  treaties  of  commerce. 

It  is  my  inmost  conviction,  however,  that  this  system  of  treaties  of 
commerce  and  of  stability  of  customs  duties  must  be  supplemented  by 
permanence  of  monetary  conditions,  if  the  stability  which  it  is  sought 
to  gain  by  the  treaties  of  commerce  is  not  to  become  altogether  illa- 
sory. 

Under  the  rSgime  of  our  present  monetary  conditions,  which  have  of 
late  been  fairly  stable,  and  of  the  commercial  conditions  as  now  fixed 
by  the  treaties  of  commerce,  the  producing  classes  in  Austria  have 
prospered.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  such  has  been  the  case.  The 
producing  classes  have,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  a  right  to  demand 
that  these  conditions  shall  be  rendered  permanent,  and  that  they  shaU 
not  be  left  to  chance  for  the  interest  on,  and  repajrment  of,  the  capital 
which  they  have  invested. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  classes  whose  income  is  derived  from  prop- 
erty have  also  an  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  conditions  of  pro- 
duction, because  their  security  and  their  future  depend  entirely  on  the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  producing  classes. 

Therefore,  honourable  gentlemen,  I  think  it  is  urgently  necessary 
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that  our  monetary  conditions  should,  in  the  interests  of  our  production, 
be  rendered  stable,  in  order  to  secure  us  from  what  may  be  very  disa- 
greeable surprises. 

This  simple  line  of  argument  leads  me  at  once  to  the  third  point, 
namely,  the  question:  Are  these  conditions  of  our  monetary  affairs  at 
this  moment  in  danger! 

I  can  only  give  one  reply.  If  you  follow  the  deliberations  on  the 
subject  of  the  unrestricted  coinage  of  silver  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  if  you  observe  how  small  is  the  difference  there  between 
majority  and  minority,  you  can  form  an  idea  as  to  what  influences  may 
possibly,  without  their  being  so  intended,  be  exerted  from  thence  on 
our  currency  conditions.  The  fluctuations  of  exchange  during  the  year 
1890,  which  you  gentlemen  will  all  recollect,  have  given  us  a  slight 
foretaste  of  that  which  would  happen  if  free  coinage  of  silver  were 
to  be  to-day  established  in  the  duited  States  of  America.  I  can  not, 
of  course,  speak  to  you  of  any  set  term  in  this  regard,  since  that  which 
takes  place  in  another  state  is  entirely  beyond  our  control.  Our  duty 
it  is,  I  believe,  however,  to  consider  how  far  we  are  in  a  i)osition  to 
provide  against  those  effects  which  may  be  exerted  upon  us  by  such 
occurrences,  which  take  place  quite  independently  of  ourselves. 

Finally,  honourable  gentlemen,  I  would  go  on  to  speak  of  a  point 
which  is,  perhaps,  also  likely  to  cause  uneasiness,  and  which,  I  believe, 
demands  a  few  words  of  explanation.  When  you  have  read  through 
these  bills  you  will  say:  "We  have  to  take  the  first  steps,"  and  it  is, 
therefore,  quite  natural  you  should  ask,  what  more  will  have  to  be 
donef  What  will  be  the  future  development  of  this  matter!  The 
answer  to  this  is  contained  in  certain  provisions  in  the  draft  agreement 
which  is  submitted  to  you,  and  which  it  is  proposed  to  conclude  with 
the  Government  or  the  legisl ature  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary.  Allow 
me  to  read  you  a  few  clauses  referring  to  this  point: 

Clause  XVIII,  paragraph  1,  reads  thus: 

The  introdnotion  of  the  obligatory  nse  of  the  Kronen  onrrenoy  in  acconnts,  in 
conjunction  with  the  regnlation  of  the  public  circulation  of  coins,  as  well  as  the 
measures  to  be  taken  respectiu":  those  Austrian  national  silver  coins  of  two,  one,  and 
a  quarter  guldens  which  may  still  be  in  circulation  after  the  date  of  this  agreement, 
shall  be  determined  by  way  of  common  legislation  on  a  basis  to  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  two  Governments.  Concerning  also  the  legal  aspect  of  the  employment  of  the 
Kronen  currency,  the  necessary  details  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  two  Govern- 
ments before  the  introduction  of  the  respective  bills. 

In  clause  XIX,  paragraphs  1  and  3,  it  is  stated : 

The  governments  of  the  two  states  shaU,  in  mutual  accord,  lay  before  the  respect- 
ive legislatures  at  the  proper  time  bills  for  the  redemption  of  the  state  notes. 

Concerning  the  regulation  of  the  paper  currency,  as  well  as  concerning  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments,  Joint  action  shall  be  taken  by  the  governments  of  the 
two  states  at  whatever  may  be  the  most  suitable  time. 

Clause  XXI  reads : 

After  the  coming  into  force  of  this  agreement  the  two  Governments  shall  at  once 
continue  the  negotiations  in  order  mutually  to  agree  upon  the  legislative  measures 
to  be  taken  concerning  the  introduction  of  the  obligatory  use  of  the  kronen  cur- 
rency in  accounts,  in  conjunction  with  the  regulation  of  the  public  circulation  of 
coins,  besides  those  concerning  the  regulation  of  the  circulation  of  paper  money, 
and  those  relating  to  the  resumption  of  cash  payments. 

Allow  me  also  to  read  to  you  a  few  passages  out  of  the  fifth  bilL* 
Clause  I  reads: 

The  minister  of  finance  is  empowered  to  contract  a  loan  by  means  of  an  issni^ 
according  to  the  law  of  18th  March,  1876,  R.  G.  BL,  No.  35,  of  four  per  cent  gold 
rentes,  to  that  extent  which  is  require  I  in  order  to  procure  an  amount  of  effective 

Sold  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  million  four  hundred  and  fifty -six  thousand 
ustrian  gold  guldens. 
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In  explanation  of  this  amount  I  would  observe  what  the  honorable 
gentlemen  present  may  have  already  perceived  that  it  represents  70 
per  cent  of  those  312  million  guldens  of  the  joint  national  debt  at  pres- 
ent based  on  notes. 

This  amount  we  must  have  at  all  events. 

Moreover,  Clause  IV  states: 

The  gold  specie  placed  in  reserve  in  accordance  with  the  provisionB  of  the  preyi- 
OU8  clause  can  only  be  disposed  of  by  legislative  enactments. 

In  Clause  Y  the  national  debt  control  commission  of  the  Reichsrath 
(upper  house)  are  appointed  to  see  to  the  observance  of  Clauses  in 
and  lY  of  this  act. 

Clause  VI  charges  the  finance  minister  to  bring  in,  in  due  course,  a 
special  bill  for  the  regulation  of  floating  debt,  limited  to  a  maximum 
amount  of  one  hundred  million  guldens  Austrian  currency,  and  repre- 
sented by  partial  hypothecary  ^nds,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the 
State  notes  which  take  their  place  in  circulation. 

You  have  thus  in  brief  the  steps  which  it  will  still  be  necessary  to 
take  to  attain  the  final  object  in  view. 

I  venture  to  add,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  stop  half  way  in 
this  course.  We  must  continue  to  endeavour,  by  aU  the  means  in  our 
power,  to  completely  release  this  new  currency,  and  thus  also  in  the 
end  to  attain  cash  payments. 

But  I  can  only  repeat,  as  I  said  at  the  commencement  of  my  obser- 
vations, this  must  be  carried  out  with  certainty.  It  must  be  carried 
out  in  such  a  manner  that  no  check  can  occur,  for  a  relapse  in  this 
regard  would  be  the  very  worst  thing  which  could  befall  us. 

On  this  ground,  it  would  be  most  hazardous  to  fix  legal  terms  for 
certain  steps,  and  I  have  not  proposed  them  to  you  because  the  most 
fitting  times  can  not  be  foreseen. 

Butthereisone  thing  more  to  which  I  would  draw  your  attention. 
As  soon  as  you  prescribe  a  set  term  for  yourselves  by  law,  for  taking 
a  certain  step  before  you  have  the  means  for  taking  it,  that  is  to  say, 
before  you  possess  the  gold  which  you  need  for  doing  so,  that  moment 
you  place  yourselves  at  the  mercy  of  speculation  (loud  cheers),  and  that, 
honourable  gentlemen,  is  a  proceeding  to  which  I  will  not,  from  this 
place,  lend  my  hand  (hear,  hear).  That  is  the  reason  for  which  these 
bills  have  been  framed  as  they  are. 

Another  point  must  also  not  be  lost  sight  of,  which  is,  that  this 
alteration  of  the  currency  must  not  in  any  way  be  combined,  as  has 
already  once  been  the  case,  with  any  considerable  diminution  of  the 
amount  of  circulating  material. 

That  would  be  a  proceeding  which  would  not  only  deprive  the  altera- 
tion of  currency  of  aU  its  advantages,  which  would  not  only  render  it 
one  of  the  most  unpopular  things  in  the  world,  but  which  would  also, 
I  firmly  believe,  lead,  by  its  effects,  to  most  unexpected  and  serious 
economical  consequences. 

This  point  deserves  the  most  careful  consideration,  and  affords 
another  reason  why  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  tie  our  hands  once  and 
for  all  in  this  respect  by  fixing  a  set  term. 

Lean  only  repeat,  this  plan  must  be  carried  out  in  all  earnestness, 
and  with  the  firm  intention  of  arriving  at  a  definite  result,  but  it  is 
equally  necessary  that  the  choice  of  the  most  favourable  moment  for 
each  individual  step  be  left  open. 

I  have  not  desired  to  obtain  for  the  Government  any  power  of 
making  regulations  in  regard  to  further  steps  in  this  important  matter, 
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any  more  than  I  have  desired  such  power  for  the  determination  of  the 
ratio,  although  this  was  pressed  upon  me  fipom  many  quarters. 

You  will,  therefore,  if  these  bills  are  passed,  have  yourselves  to 
determine  the  subsequent  measures  for  the  further  development  of  the 
matter.  And  now,  gentlemen,  allow  me  in  conclusion  to  say  one  thing 
more:  the  circumstances  are  of  such  a  nature  that,  the  more  I  have 
occupied  myself  with  this  matter,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  since  the 
day  I  took  office  it  has  lain  heavy  on  my  heart,  the  more  serious  has 
appeared  to  me  the  danger  of  longer  delay  (hear,  hear!). 

Every  day  has  added  in  this  respect  to  the  burden  of  the  responsi- 
bility resting  on  me,  and  thus  at  last  it  has  led  to  my  coming  before  you 
with  these  proposals. 

The  fact  alone  of  my  doing  so  should  be  to  you,  most  honourable 
gentlemen,  a  proof  of  the  earnestness  of  my  convictions  on  this  subject, 
for  indeed  it  would  have  been  easier  and  more  convenient  to  have  let 
the  matter  rest  where  it  was,  and  I  do  not  believe  even  that  any  very 
serious  reproaches  could  have  been  made  by  futurity  if  one  had  done  so. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  your  turn.  I  beg  you  to  examine  these  pro- 
posals, and  to  decide  about  them  as  may  be  best  for  our  beloved  coun- 
try (loud  cheers).  (The  speaker  received  the  congratulations  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  ministry.) 


OwA.NA.DA. 


The  Secretary  to  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Indian  Currency  Committee^  dated  17  Victoria  street^  18th  Novem- 
ber^ 1892. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  I  think  I 
can  not  do  better  than  enclose  you  an  extract  containing  section  3  of 
chapter  31  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Canada,  1886,  relating  to  the  issue 
of  Dominion  notes,  and  the  security  which  the  Government  is  required 
by  law  to  keep  in  gold  against  the  note  circulation. 

I  may  mention  that,  according  to  the  return  issued  in  the  <^  Canada 
Gazette'^  of  October  17th,  the  sum  required  to  be  held  in  specie  on  the 
issue  of  Dominion  notes,  which  on  the  30th  September  amounted  to 
$18,499,942,  was  $2,774,991.  The  actual  specie  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  that  date  was,  however,  $6,209,666. 

By  the  law  they  are  also  required  to  hold  ten  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  notes  in  guaranteed  debentures,  which  would  have  been  equal 
to  $1,849,994.  The  actual  value  of  such  debentures  held  on  the  date 
before  mentioned  was,  however,  $1,946,666. 

You  will  see,  there^bre^  that  the  excess  of  specie  and  guaranteed 
debentures  in  the  possession  of  the  Government  was  $3,531,347. 
Tours  faithfully, 

J.  G.  GoLMBRy  Seoretarf. 


[Xnoloeoie.] 

[Xxtraets  from  the  Kerised  Statutes,  1886,  Chapter  8L] 

3.  The  amount  of  Dominion  notes  issned  and  ontstandinff  at  any  time  may,  by 
order  in  oonncil,  fonnded  on  a  report  of  the  treasary  boaro,  be  increased  to,  bat 
sbaU  not  exceed,  twenty  million  dollars,  by  amounts  not  exceeding  one  million  dol- 
lars at  one  time,  and  not  exceeding  four  million  dollars  in  any  one  year :  Provided | 
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that  the  minister  of  finance  and  receiver  general  shall  always  hold,  for  securing  th« 
redemption  of  such  notes  issued  and  outstanding,  an  amount  in  gold,  or  in  gold  and 
Cana<la  securities  guaranteed  by  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  Kingdom,  equal  to 
not  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  such  notes — at  least  fifteen  per 
oent  of  the  total  amount  of  such  notes  being  so  held  in  gold ;  and  provided  also  t^at 
the  said  minister  shall  always  hold  for  the  redemption  of  such  notes  an  amonnt 
equal  to  the  remaining  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  thereof  in  Dominion 
debentures  issued  by  authority  of  Parliament. 
(43Vict.,  0.13,8.1.) 


CBYLON. 

The  Colonial  Office  to  the  India  Office^  25th  November^  1S92. 

[Bztraot.] 

I  am  directed  by  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  to  transmit  to  yon,  to  belaid 
before  the  Earl  of  Kimberley,  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  fipom  Mr. 
T.  North  Christie,  late  member  of  the  legislative  council  of  Ceylon,  on 
the  question  of  the  currency  of  India  and  the  Eastern  Colonies. 

The  statements  made  in  this  letter  appear  to  Lord  Eipon  to  deserve 
serious  consideration,  and  his  lordship  would  suggest,  if  Lord  Kimber- 
ley  sees  no  objection,  that  the  letter  should  be  communicated  to  Lord 
Herschell's  committee,  which  is  now  inquiring  into  the  question  of 
the  Indian  currency. 

If  that  committee  should  wish  to  hear  any  further  evidence  on  the 
points  raised  by  Mr.  Christie,  Lord  Eipon  would  ask  the  secretary  to 
the  Ceylon  association  in  London,  through  whom  Mr.  Christie's  letter 
reached  this  office,  whether  he  could  give  the  names  of  one  or  more  of 
the  leading  members  of  that  association  who  would  be  able  and  willing 
to  appear  in  support  of  Mr.  Christie's  contentions.  Representatives 
of  the  mercantile  community  of  Hong  Kong  and  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments might  perhaps  also  with  advantage  be  invited  to  give  evidence. 

Without  expressing  definite  concurrence  in  all  of  Mr.  Christie's  state- 
ments. Lord  Ripon  considers  that  there  is  much  force  in  his  view  that 
the  interests  of  the  producers  in  silver-using  colonies  have  often  been 
overlooked  in  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  on  this  question. 
His  lordship  need  hardly  point  out  that  there  are  several  more  or  less 
conflicting  interests  involved,  e.  ^.,  the  interests  (1)  of  the  English  mer- 
chants and  traders;  (2)  of  the  producers  and  inhabitants  generally  of 
the  silver-using  colonies  as  well  as  of  India;  (3)  of  the  governments 
which  have  to  make  remittances  to  meet  gold  payments  in  this  country; 
and  (4)  of  the  English  civil  servants  in  the  Eastern  colonies  and  in  India. 
Of  these  four  groups  the  second  is  at  some  disadvantage,  not  having 
the  same  means  as  the  other  three  of  making  their  voices  heard  with 
equal  loudness  and  persistency. 


[EilCl0811T«8.j 

Mr.  Christie  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  6th  November,  189B, 

My  Lord  :  I  yentare  to  address  yon  in  connection  with  the  proposed  interference 
with  the  yalne  of  silver,  either  generally  by  international  bi-metallio  agreement  or 
locaUy  by  the  adoption  of  a  gold  currency  for  India,  and  the  effect  which  such  inter- 
ference might  have  on  the  prosperity  of  our  silver-osing  colonies. 

I  regret  that  yoor  lordship's  attention  to  this  important  and  complex  sabieot  shonld 
Im,  in  the  first  instance;  invited  by  a  private  individual  like  myself  and  not  by  an 
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influential  representative  body,  bnt  the  matter  has  become  somewhat  argent,  owine 
to  the  approaching  international  conference,  the  appointment  of  Lord  Herschell's 
committee,  and  the  speech,  on  the  27th  ultimo,  of  the  Right  Honoarable  Arthur 
Balfour  at  Manchester. 

The  chief  reason  aud  excuse  for  this  letter  is  the  fact  that,  during  the  whole  pro- 
longed discussion  and  consideration  of  this  question,  the  interests  of  our  silver- 
using  colonies  have  been  entirely  overlooked,  although  their  aggregate  trade  is  equal 
to  one-third  of  that  of  all  India.  Nor  have  the  Eastern  producers  interests,  which 
far  exceed  those  of  any  other  single  class,  ever  been  represented  before  any  inquiry. 
Amon^  the  witnesses  examined  by  the  last  royal  commission  were  spokesmen  on 
behall  of  the  Indian  Government,  the  currency  economist,  the  capitalist,  the  finan- 
cier, the  merchant,  and  the  Indian  civilian,  but  there  was  no  one  who  could  possibly 
be  considered  a  representative  of  the  great  producing  classes — native  and  European — 
of  India,  Ceylon,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Borneo,  and  Mauritius. 

If  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  a  bi-metallic  standard  were  being  discussed  by 
competent  personally  disinterested  financiers,  the  issue  might  be  left  to  them ;  but, 
unfortunately  for  an  impartial  consideration,  one  side  is  supported  and  urged  on  by 
numerous,  influential,  and  by  no  means  silent  classes,  who,  for  their  ovrn  sakes,  de- 
sire to  see  the  value  of  |the  rupee  raised.  The  absence  on  the  monometallists'  side 
of  any  corresxmnding  active  backing  is  chiefly  due  to  the  £Etct  that  the  ^reat  mass  of 
the  Eastern  producers  are  natives  who  understand  nothing  of  the  question,  and  who 
do  not  know  that  the  remunerativeness  of  their  Industries  is  threatened. 

To  the  Europeans  who  are  engaged  in  Eastern  agriculture,  mining,  and  manufac- 
ture, the  real  position  has  been  disguised  or  obscured  by  either  a  belief  that  a  "fixed 
ratio ''  does  not  mean  an  increased  gold  value  for  silver,  or  by  the  absolutely  un- 
proved, and  I  believe  quite  erroneous,  statement  that  a  rise  in  the  gold  value  of  sil- 
ver will  forthwith  cause  an  equivalent  rise  in  the  gold  value  of  all  their  commodi- 
tiet. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  demonstrate  that,  beneath  the  ap]>arently  harmless  (so 
£ar  as  the  producer  is  concerned)  ctj  for  a  fixed  ratio,  there  is,  in  almost  every  ease, 
4he  underlying  intention  that  the  ratio  shall  be  one  which  increases  the  relative  value 
of  silver.    The  Indian  Government  avowedly  desire  to  raise  the  value  of  the  rupee. 


average  market  ratio  of  recent  years,  and  not  higher  than  the  former  French  ratio  of 
1  to  1&^.''  It  is  manifest  that  the  owner  of  rupee- valued  securities,  the  rupee-paid 
salaried  classes,  the  Eastern' banks,  and  the  English  manufacturer  of  goods  for  sale 
in  the  East,  would  not  welcome,  or  even  accept  a  fixed  ratio  that  was  or  became  one 
which  did  anything  but  raise  the  value  of  the  rupee.  It  is  justifiable  to  assume  that 
the  real  demand  is  not  for  a  fixed  ratio  per  ««,  but  for  a  fixed  ratio  higher  by  a  good 
deal  than  the  natural  ratio.  So,  too,  with  the  suggested  gold  standard  for  India. 
It  will  not  effect  the  object  of  those  who  ask  for  it,  unless  it  is  somehow  made  the 
means  of  increasing  the  relative  value  of  the  rupee. 

Your  lordship's  connection  with  Indian  finance  may  incline  you  to  doubt  whether 
low  exchange  is  on  the  whole  a  benefit  to  a  silver-standard  country ;  but  I  would 
venture  to  submit  that  it  is  undoubtedly  so  where  the  country  has  large  exports 
which  sell  on  the  basis  of  a  gold  value,  and  where  the  loss  on  the  sterling  payments 
of  the  Government  is  less  than  the  gain  on  the  sterling  sales  of  the  exports.  Taking 
the  annual  exports  of  India  as  being  worth  sixty  millions  sterling,  that  sum,  at  Is, 
Id,  per  rupee,  gives  the  people  interested  Rs.  900,000,000  for  division  amongst  them, 
instead  of  the  Rs.  600,000,000  which  would  be  available  if  the  rupee  were  at  par. 
The  gain  to  the  people  as  producers  is  much  more  than  the  loss  to  them  as  taxpayers. 
In  the  case  of  the  silver-using  colonies  the  gain  is  relatively  much  greater,  as  the 
exports  are  proportionately  larger  and  the  sterling  engagements  much  less  than  is 
the  case  witn  India. 

Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  speech  on  the  27th  ultimo,  stated,  **  I  firmly  believe  that  an 
appreciative  currency  is  fraught  with  evil  to  every  class  in  the  community.^'  Mr. 
Balfour  was  referring  to  the  gold  currency  of  England,  but,  whatever  truth  there  is 
in  the  statement,  it  must  hold  good  with  the  silver  currency  of  India  too.  The  Bom- 
bay Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  their  report  for  1886,  stated  that,  "  while  admitting 
the  inconveniences  of  constant  fluctuations  in  exchange,  they  are  of  opinion,  after 
eonsidering  the  question  from  all  sides,  that  the  fall  in  exchange  leaves  a  balance  of 
benefit  to  tne  commerce  and  people  of  India.'' 

The  revenue  of  India  during  the  past  15  years  shows,  too,  I  think,  the  result  of 
that  "  balance  of  benefit,"  for,  notwithstanding  the  annual  prophecies  of  approach- 
ing banbuptcy,  the  revenue  has  been  almost  able  to  meet  the  very  heavy  loss  on 
lierling  engagements,  and  I  believe  the  additional  taxation  imposed  during  the 
period  is  but  little  more  than  equivalent  to  the  remissions.  Lord  Duflerin  in  1886 
was  able  to  state  that  the  '^ steady  growth  of  the  revenue  more  than  covered  the 
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additional  loss  by  exchange/'  and  that  "there  was  a  larger  margin  of  reserve  tbaA 
there  was  in  1882-'83." 

The  qnestion  as  to  whether  a  conn  try  producing  for  export  to  ffold-paving  markets 
would  during  the  past  20  years  have  been  better  off  with  a  gold  or  a  silver  standsurd 
can  be  removed  from  the  sphere  of  mere  academic  discussion  and  practically  illus- 
trated by  a  comparison  between  Ceylon  and  Java.  These  two  countries  have  many 
Eoints  of  resemblance ;  their  chief  products  are  the  same,  and  both  suffered  terribly 
rom  coffee-leaf  disease  ruining  their  staple  product.  Ceylon  has  a  silver  standard, 
Java  a  gold  one.  The  revenue  of  Ceylon  has  gone  up  almost  by  bounds,  that  of 
Java  is  almost  stationary,  and  the  budget  for  the  Dutch  East  Indies  shows  this 
year  a  deficit  of  9  million  florins. 

During  a  period  which  saw  the  Ceylon  exports  of  tea  rise  by  30  million  pounds. 
Java's  export  rose  one  million,  and  its  total  exports  of  that  product  are  only  7  or  S 
per  cent  of  those  of  Ceylon. 

I  do  not  maintain  that  the  difference  in  currency  has  been  the  sole  cause  of  stagna- 
tion in  the  one  country  and  progress  and  prosperity  in  the  other,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  it  has  been  an  overwhelming  factor  in  the  case,  and  that  the  laments  of  the 
Java  producers  are  justified ;  so  convinced  of  this  are  the  tobacco  producers  of 
Sumatra  that  they  have  managed  to  adhere  to  a  silver  currency  in  all  their  trans- 
actions (except  payments  to  Government),  in  spite  of  having  to  use  an  alien  coinage 
not  recognised  by  their  Government  or  mother-country. 

I  believe,  too,  that  a  comparison  between  the  properity  of  the  coooa-nat  industry 
in  Ceylon  and  tiiiat  of  Fiji  would  show  that  the  gold  standard  in  the  latter  colony 
has  interfered  with  the  expansion  of  the  industry. 

No  one,  I  think,  would  venture  to  question  the  statement  that,  other  things  re- 
maining the  same,  a  rise  in  tlie  rate  of  exchange  would  be  adverse  to  the  Eastern 
producer. 

If  the  rise  was  a  penny  or  twopence  in  the  rupee,  his  remaining  profits  would  be 
small;  if  the  rise  was  fourpence  or  sixpence,  there  is  hardly  an  enterprise  I  know 
of  in  Ceylon  or  the  Straits — whether  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  mining— that 
could  be  worked  without  ruinous  loss.  All  that  is  advanced  is  that,  as  the  fall  in 
the  value  of  silver  has  caused  a  fall  in  the  market  price  of  commodities,  so  will  a 
rise  in  silver  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  rise  in  prices.  Silver  has  undoubtedly 
fallen  during  the  past  18  years,  and  so  have  many  articles  of  trade ;  but  that  the 
fall  in  silver  was  the  cause  of  the  fall  in  other  values  is  a  mere  unproved  statement, 
and,  I  believe,  a  perfectly  erroneous  one,  beyond  where  the  fall  in  silver  has  acted 
on  the  production  of  some  other  article,  and  the  production  has,  through  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  acted  on  the  price. 

I  have  carefully  studied  the  board  of  trade  returns  of  the  average  annual  prices  of 
the  various  British  imports,  and  there  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  tracing  the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  price  of  any  specific  article  to  other  causes,  the  ruling  factor  in  all 
cases  being  supply  and  demand.  India-rubber,  gutta-percha,  and  ivory  stand  at  the 
one  end,  as  products  the  production  of  which,  being  with  nature,  is  Umited,  while 
the  demand  is  great,  result  much  higher  prices  in  spite  of  falling  silver;  coffee,  Uie 
supply  of  which  has  fallen  off  owing  to  the  effects  of  disease  in  the  plantations  of 
Ceylon,  Java,  etc.,  fully  maintains  its  price  even  in  face  of  waning  popularly; 
cacao,  owing  to  the  increasing  demand  for  chocolate,  also  maintains  its  price  in  spite 
of  large  additions  to  the  area  of  cultivation ;  tea,  owing  to  the  enormous  output 
from  Ceylon  and  India,  has  fallen  in  price,  but  not  in  proportion  to  silver;  grains 
and  minerals,  owing  to  facilities  for  transport  and  new  areas  of  production,  have 
fallen  greatly,  and  so  on  with  the  whole  list.  If  the  fall  of  silver  caused  the  fall  in 
prices,  and  if  the  suggested  rise  will  cause  a  reversion  to  the  higher  prices  of  the 
past,  the  connection  between  silver  and  the  price  of  commodities  must  be  intimate, 
and  should  certainly  have  maintained  even  values  for  produce  prior  to  1870,  but 
such  was  far  &om  being  the  case ;  when  silver  was  steady  prices  of  other  commodi- 
ties went  up  and  down  just  as  they  do  now;  generally  the  tendency  then,  as  now, 
was  downwards,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  increasing  cheapness  of  transport  and  conse- 
quent additional  sources  of  supplv. 

It  would  not  be  of  use  to  enter  Into  elaborate  details  in  oonnextion  with  the  vari- 
ous products,  but  I  enclose  for  your  lordship's  information,  details  connected  witii 
tea.  Enclosure  A  shows  the  average  annual  price  of  a  standard  quality  of  tea  from 
1836  to  1870,  dnrine  whichperiod  silver  was  steady, and  yet  prices  ranged  between 
2s.  ^d,  and  Id,  in  bond.  Efnclosure  B  shows  the  average  prices  of  Ceylon  tea  since 
its  introduction  and  the  average  rates  of  exchange  for  the  same  period.  The  diagram 
shows  at  a  glance  that  there  is  nothing  synchronous  between  the  flaotuations  of 
silver  and  tea  as  related  to  gold. 

I  do  not  expect  this  letter,  which,  although  tedious,  is  fskt  from  exhaustive,  to  do 
more  than  show  that  our  silver-using  colonies  are  deeply  concerned  in  a  matter  the 
consideration  of  which  has  hitherto  been  marked  by  their  interests  and  views  remain- 
ing onrepiesented;  and  I  feel  that  at  the  present  junotore,  when  the  demand  fw  a  gold 
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cunency  in  India  is  being  serionsly  considered,  there  is  some  danger  of  Ceylon's 
position  being  overlooked. 

Holding  the  views  I  do,  I  believe  that  flt  gold  cnrrenoy  for  India,  one  which  has  the 
effect  of  putting  an  artificially  high  value  on  the  rupee,  will  diminish  or  do  away 
with  the  ''balance  of  benefit  to  the  commerce  and  people  of  India,''  but  it  is  not  my 
business  or  intention  to  argae  that  question. 

Your  lordship  will  be  aware  that  Ceylon  usee  the  Indian  rupee,  though  with  a 
subsidiary  decimal  coinage  and  a  note  issue  of  its  own ;  and  I  suppose  that  those 
who  contemplate  an  artificial  rise  in  silver  by  means  of  an  Indian  gold  standard 
think  (if  they  have  thought  of  it  at  all)  that  Ceylon  will  be  willing  or  can  be  forced 
to  join  in  the  scheme ;  but  Ceylon,  it  will  be  found,  will  resist  any  such  proposal. 
Ceylon  has  no  desire  to  see  the  Indian  producer,  witn  whom  it  competes  on  friendly 
terms,  placed  on  a  level  with  those  of  Java,  or  Indian  industries  wane  in  order  that 
others  may  flourish ;  but  of  a  certainty,  Ceylon,  will  decline  to  follow  the  example. 
If  Indian  industries  are  to  be  ii^ured  and  others  benefited,  it  is  better  that  the  bene- 
fit, or  as  much  of  it  as  possible,  should  remain  with  England's  other  silver-using 
possessions — Ceylon,  the  Straits,  Borneo,  and  Mauritius, — ^rather  than  be  passed  on 
to  China,  Japan,  etc. 

I  would  asK  that  the  colonial  office  take  such  st«ps  as  may  be  necessary  to  safe- 
guard our  interest  in  the  matter,  and  that  from  the  first  there  may  be  no  misunder- 
standing as  to  Ceylon's  connection  with  a  gold  standard  for  India. 
I  am,  etc., 

Thomas  North  Chbistdb. 

8i.  AndreVS;  Maskeliya^  Ceylon. 
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B,— Price  of  Ceylon  Tea  and  Bates  of  Ea:ckange,  1880  to  1899. 


Years. 

Price  of 

tMk. 

Rate*  of 
exchange. 

Tea. 

Exchange. 

Rise. 

FaU. 

Rise.     1     Fan. 

1880 

d. 

10.5 

11.75 

12.75 

15.25 

14.75 

15.25 

13.26 

13.00 

11.50 

10.75 

10.75 

10.00 

aso 

d. 

19. 9S 

19.89 

19.52 

19.53 

19.30 

18.24 

17.43 

16.08 

16.37 

16.56 

18.09 

16.70 

15.10 

d. 

d. 

d.              d. 

1881 

1.25 
1.00 
2.50 

0.06 

1882 

0.37 

1883 

0.01 

1884 

0.50 

0.23 

18a5 

0.50 

i.oe 

1886 

2.00 
0.25 
1.50 
0.75 

0.81 

1887 

L35 

1888 

0.29 
0.19 
L53 

1889 

1880 

1891 

0.75 
0.50 

1892 

The  price  of  Ceyloo  tea  has  fallen  0|  per  cent  in  the  last  12  yean,  while  exchange  has 
per  oeai. 


24* 


CIIILB3. 


Mr.  Herbert  0.  Gihhs,  of  Messrs.  Antony  Chihbs  and  Sons,  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Indian  Currency  Committee. 

15  BisHOPSGATE  Street  Within, 

1st  December,  1892. 
Dear  Sir:  Eeferring  to  onr  conversation  of  to-day,  I  will  set  down 
a  few  reflections  on  Chilian  currency  in  its  relation  to  trade,  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  assist  the  committee  in  taking  my  evidence. 
The  alterations  in  the  currency  have  been  as  follows: 
Before  1873,  when  the  French  mints  were  closed  to  the  free  coinage 
of  silver,  both  gold  and  silver  were  current  in  Chile,  but  after  that 
date  gold  left  the  country. 
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In  1878,  the  Government  made  redundant  issaes  of  legal  tender 
notes,  and  silver  left  the  country.  Since  that  date  to  the  present,  the 
exchange  has  fluctuated  between  about  46d.  and  16d.  per  dollar. 

I  understand  that  the  committee  desire  to  take  evidence  about  the 
effect  of  a  forced  currency  on  the  trade  of  Chile,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  able  to  estimate  the  effect  of  closing  the  mints  to  silver  in  India, 
while  retaining  the  rupee  as  full  legal-tender  money  in  that  country. 

But  there  are  many  circumstances  connected  with  Chile  which  find 
no  parallel  in  India,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  present  state  of  affairs 
in  India  would  be  a  more  x>erfect  guide  than  a  study  of  affairs  in  Chile. 

It  is  true  that  the  present  currency  of  India  is  not  a  forced  currency, 
but  it  fluctuates,  just  as  the  Chilian  currency  fluctuates,  in  terms  of 
gold,  and  therefore  I  8upi)ose  the  effect  on  trade  should  be  the  same  in 
both  countries,  supposing  the  fluctuations  in  exchange  and  the  other 
conditions  were  the  same.  The  only  difference  seems  to  me  to  be  that, 
whereas  commodities  have  fluctuated  more  or  less  with  silver,  neither 
commodities  nor  wages  have  altered  much  in  value  as  measured  in 
rui>ees;  whereas  in  Chile  the  case  is  different,  for  other  causes  affected 
exchange  besides  the  fluctuations  of  silver,  and  consequently  a  low  ex- 
change has  benefited  the  producer  and  exporter  and  a  high  exchange 
has  injured  him,  e.  g.,  copper  mines. 

With  regard  to  the  importer,  I  could  give  instances  to  show  that  he 
suffers  when  exchange  falls,  but  doubtless  the  committee  have  already 
many  instances  of  this. 

I  suppose  the  chief  point  that  the  committee  wish  to  elucidate  is  the 
effect  on  wages  caused  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  exchange;  I  might  there- 
fore say,  that  for  some  time  after  the  exchange  began  to  fluctuate  the 
labourer  did  not  at  all  understand  that  exchange  affected  the  value  of 
his  doUar;  nor,  indeed,  did  it  produce  much  effect,  as  the  native  pro- 
ducer who  supplied  him  with  goods  did  not  understand  it  either :  and, 
moreover,  in  large  industrial  undertakings  which  are  financed  with 
gold  capital,  the  employ^w  usually  keep  a  shop  to  supply  their  men, 
and  do  not  make  much  alteration  in  the  dollar  value  of  their  goods,  so 
as  not  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  employ^  to  the  decreased  value  of 
the  dollar.  But  latterly  this  subject  has  been  much  better  understood, 
and  if  exchange  falls  there  is  usually  an  outcry  on  the  part  of  the  la- 
bourer for  increased  wages;  when,  however,  exchange  rises,  I  need 
hardly  say  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  lower  wages  without  strikes  and 
riots. 

The  effect  of  exchange  on  wages  is  much  obscured  by  the  fluctuations 
in  the  demand  for  labour  in  Chile,  owing  to  wars  and  revolutions,  and 
also  to  artificial  decreases  or  increases  in  the  production  of  nitrate; 
but,  speaking  generally,  one  may  say  that,  though  wages  do  not  fall  or 
rise  in  an  equal  inverse  ratio  to  exchange,  and  though  they  do  not  fol- 
low the  fluctuations  in  exchange  at  all  rapidly,  yet  that  they  are  af- 
fected by  exchange  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  formerly. 

This,  I  fancy,  is  due  to  the  following  causes:  The  external  trade  of 
Chile  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  English  and  Germans,  viz, 
gold-using  i)eople,  and  consequently  most  of  that  trade  has  been  done 
on  a  sterl^g  gold  basis  by  bills  on  London;  and,  as  the  fluctuations  in 
exchange  increased,  this  became  more  and  more  the  case,  so  that  more 
people  (flnancially  speaking)  think  in  gold.  Coal  is  sohl  for  sterling, 
nitrate  is  now  usuaUy  sold  in  Chile  for  sterling,  and  this  preference 
ibr  sterling  is  now  so  well  recognised  that  an  act  has  been  passed 
legalising  contracts  in  any  currency. 

Then  again^  to  take  the  greatest  industry  of  Chile — the  production 
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of  nitrate  of  soda ;  the  railway  and  maritime  freights  are  paid  in  sterling 
or  at  a  fixed  exchange,  the  export  dnty  is  paid  in  sterling,  and  the  chief 
employes  are  paid  in  sterling,  and  the  stuff  is  sold  for  sterling,  so  there 
only  remains  the  labour  which  is  paid  in  currency ;  the  labour  is  probably 
about  one- ninth  of  the  cost  delivered  in  Europe,  and  even  if  wages  rise 
or  faU  it  matters  but  little  in  this  case  to  the  producer,  as  nitrate  is  a 
monoi)oly,  and  the  sole  effect  is  a  rise  or  fall  in  price  and  a  slight  fall 
or  rise  in  the  consumption.  Then  again,  as  far  as  the  Government  is 
concerned,  it  is  able  to  remit  sterling  to  meet  its  foreign  debt,  as  the 
nitrate  export  duty  is  paid  at  a  fixed  exchange. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  alleviating  facts,  the  disadvantages  to 
trade  of  a  fluctuating  exchange  are  so  great  that  the  Chilian  Govern- 
ment now  intends  to  make  the  dollar  convertible  at  24d.  exchange,  pay- 
able in  gold. 

If  the  committee  wish  for  evidence  to  show  that  a  fluctuating 
exchange  checks  the  development  of  a  country,  I  should  find  it  very 
difficult  to  point  out  any  particular  enterprise  that  had  been  abandoned 
owing  to  the  fear  of  exchange,  for  in  every  proposal  there  are  so  many 
disadvantages  that  it  is  not  possible  to  point  to  one  as  the  cause  of  the 
proposal  being  abandoned.  I  might,  however,  except  those  caaes  in 
which  the  revenue  is  a  definite  amount  in  dollars,  as  in  undertakings 
that  do  a  certain  work  for  the  Government,  such  as  drainage,  water- 
works, etc.,  and  where  the  Government  recover  the  rates  and  pay  the 
undertaking  a  fixed  currency  revenue;  in  these  cases  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  for  the  Government  to  be  continually  raising  or  low- 
ering the  rates  in  currency,  so  that  either  the  undertaking  loses  by 
exchange  if  it  falls,  or,  if  the  Government  agrees  to  pay  the  under- 
taking in  gold,  the  Government  loses. 

Another  case  in  point  is  that  of  railways,  the  tariffs  of  whicli  in  most 
South  American  countries  ai'e  usually  fixed  bylaw  at  a  definite  amount 
in  currency. 

In  the  same  way,  I  have  seen  the  difficulty  of  placing  railway  bonds 
payable  in  silver  guaranteed  by  the  Mexican  Government,  when  the 
Government  did  not  wish  to  pay  in  gold  and  run  the  risks  of  exchange. 

In  considering  how  far  the  case  of  Chile  is  a  parallel  one  to  that  of 
India,  no  doubt  the  committee  will  take  into  account  the  fact  that  Chile 
only  contains  about  3,000,000  Inhabitants,  and  that  it«  external  trade 
is  comparatively  very  great;  whereas,  India  has  a  population  of  280,- 
000,000,  who  use  the  currency  of  the  country,  and,  as  1  imagine,  its  ex- 
ternal ^ade  is  in  proportion  small  as  compared  with  Chile. 

If  this  point  is  considered  of  importance,  no  doubt  you  could  get  the 
figures  and  compare  them,  or  I  could  do  so  as  regards  Chile^  if  yon 
wished. 

I  have,  &0. 

Hebbbrt  0.  GiBBS. 


Messrs.  Matheson  c&  Co.,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

3  Lombard  Street,  nth  February^  1893. 
My  Lord:  In  the  "Times"  newspaper  of  the  3rd  instant,  there  is 
given,  in  the  telegraphic  intelligence  under  the  head  of  India,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  speeches  made  on  the  occasion  of  a  deputation  from  the 
Currency  Association  beiug  received  by  the  Yiceroy. 
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One  of  the  members  of  the  deputation^  Mr.  W.  Bell-Irving,  who  rep- 
resents our  friends  Messrs.  Jardine,  Skinner  &  Co.,  a  firm  which  acts 
as  agent  in  India  of  one  of  the  two  lines  of  steamers  ranning  between 
China  and  Calcutta,  and  which  also  represents  our  friends  Messrs. 
Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.,  of  China  and  Japan,  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  he  did  not  regard  the  closing  of  the  mints  as  likely  to  curtail 
the  trade  between  India  and  China;  and  as  we  are  informed  that 
Messrs.  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.,  who  are  greatly  interested  in  that 
trade,  hold  views  on  the  subject  different  from  those  expressed  to  the 
Viceroy  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  we  beg  that  you  will  make  their 
dissent  known  to  the  India  Council,  before  whom  we  presume  the  rep- 
resentations made  by  the  deputation  will  be  brought. 
We  have,  &c. 

Matheson  &  Co. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Currency 
Committee^  2nd  Marchj  1893. 

Sir:  I  am  directed  by  the  lords  commissioners  of  Her  M^esty's 
treasury  to  forward  you  a  copy  t)f  a  letter  received  by  this  board  from 
the  China  association,  on  the  subject  of  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints, 
expressing  a  hope  that  no  such  step  is  in  immediate  contemplation; 
and  I  am  to  suggest  that  you  should  communicate  this  letter  to  the  In- 
dian currency  committee  now  sitting. 
I  have^  etc., 

E.  E.  Welby. 


[Enclosure]. 

Letter  frwik  the  Honorary  Seereiary  of  the  China  Aeeoeiation  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treaeury. 

9rH  February,  1893. 

Sir  :  A  telegram  has  been  received  from  the  Shanghai  branch  of  the  aosociation 
expressing  alarm  at  the  agitation  in  favor  of  closing  the  Indian  mints,  and  a  hope 
that  no  definite  action  wilJ  be  taken  without  considering  the  views  of  British 
merchants  concerned  in  the  China  trade. 

It  is  foreseen  that  the  variation  between  the  valaes  of  the  precions  metals,  that 
resulted  from  the  demonetisation  of  silver  in  Europe  must  be  widened  by  a  further 
extension  of  that  policy :  and  that  there  must  ensue  a  further  violent  disturbance 
of  exchange,  which  would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  great  interests  concerned 
in  the  trade  with  Eastern  Asia. 

The  committee  of  this  association  fuUy  appreciate  the  complication  and  immense 
importance  of  the  interests  involved.  Sharing,  however,  the  grave  apprehensions 
expressed  in  the  Shanghai  telegram,  they  concur  in  the  hope  that  no  definite  action 
will  be  taken  until  the  fuUer  representations  of  which  it  is  a  precursor  have  been 
laid  before  Uer  Mfgesty's  Government. 
I  have,  etc.| 

R.  E.  GUNDRY, 

Honorary  Secretary,  China  AsBociatian. 


Telegram^  dated  Shanghai^  2nd  February^  1893. 

Committee  (of  China  Association)  alarmed  at  the  proposed  close  of 
Indian  mints.  The  consequences  will  be  serious  to  China  trade  and 
exchange  on  London  and  India.  Strongly  urge,  if  it  is  possible,  pre- 
vent definite  action.  Will  write  fully  concerned.  Await  mail,  11th 
February. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  China  Association  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

China  Association,  31  Lombard  Street, 

6th  Aprilj  1893. 

Sir:  In  pursuance  of  my  letter  of  the  9th  February,  I  have  now 
the  honor  to  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  Her  Magesty's  Govern- 
ment, a  letter  from  the  Shanghai  branch  of  this  association,  giving 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  proposed  close  of  the  Indian  mints  would 
have  a  calamitous  effect  on  the  interests  of  British  commerce,  not  only 
in  China,  but  throughout  Eastern  Asia.  For,  although  the  magnitude 
of  the  Cbiua  trade  gives  it  natural  prominence,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  the 
Straits  Settlemeuts,  and  every  centre  of  British  trade  in  the  silver-using 
countries  of  Asia,  are  equally  concerned. 

The  question  presents  itself  under  two  aspects — 

1st.  Trade  between  Eastern  Asia  and  India. 

2nd.  Trade  between  Eastern  Asia  and  England  and  the  rest  of  the 
Empire. 

The  Shanghai  committee  invite  8i)ecial  attention  to  the  rapid  growth 
in  the  import  of  Indian  yam,  which  has  reached  a  total  of  67,000  tonsL 
valued  at  nearly  Tls.  20,000,000,  while  the  import  of  yarn  from  England 
remains  nearly  stationary  at  about  4,000  tons.  Considerations  of  ^ple 
and  suitability  have  doubtless  had  their  effect  in  producing  these  re- 
sults, but  the  steady  level  of  exchange  between  two  silver-using  coun- 
tries has  unquestionably  been  an  importajit  factor. 

To  close  the  mints  of  India  to  silver,  or  to  establish  a  gold  currency, 
would  be  to  abolish  the  advantage  which  she  now  possesses,  and  to 
place  her  manufacturers  at  the  same  disadvantage  of  a  varying  exchange 
by  which  the  Manchester  manufacturer  is  already  handicapped.  One 
of  the  two  results  would  probably  follow.  Either  China — which  is  a 
large  grower  of  cotton,  and  possesses  ample  area  suited  to  its  extended 
cultivation — would  be  encouraged  to  erect  machinery  and  spin  her  own 
yarn,  or  she  would  transfer  her  custom  to  Japan,  which  is  rapidly 
developing  a  great  manufacturing  industry. 

The  reflection  can  hardly  fail  to  suggest  itself  that  the  opium  trade 
would  be  affected  by  similar  considerations,  with  the  probable  effect  of 
stimulating  production  in  China  and  Persia,  and  hastening  improve- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  Chinese  opium  to  meet  the  luxurious  demand 
for  superior  quality  which  the  better  prepared  Indian  drug  at  present 
supplies. 

Keither  must  the  consideration  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  trade  between 
India  and  China  is  remarkably  one- sided.  The  exi)orts  of  yam  and 
opium  alone  from  India  to  China  exceed  Tls.  60,000,000.  Exact  statis- 
tics of  the  return  exports  from  China  to  India  are  difficult  to  obtain, 
because  they  are,  as  a  rule,  exported  first  to  Hong  Kong,  and  merge 
in  the  general  figures  of  the  trade  of  that  colony.  But  it  is  notorious 
that  they  are  trifling  compared  to  the  great  value  of  the  imports,  and 
that  they  leave,  consequently,  a  large  adverse  balance,  which  has  to  be 
adjusted  pra<;tically  by  the  remittance  of  silver,  how  much  soever  tiie 
fact  may  be  disguised  by  the  intricacies  of  banking  operations. 

The  same  consideration  applies  to  the  trade  between  India  and  Japan, 
Japan  being  also  a  large  importer  of  Indian  raw  cotton  and  yarn,  for 
which  she  also  has  to  pay  in  silver. 

We  should,  in  fact,  be  setting  up  between  India  and  the  farther  East 
the  very  barrier  which  is  now  embarrassing  her  financial  relations  with 
the  West.    Having  made  gold  artificially  scarce  by  demonetising  silver 
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in  Europe,  it  is  now  proposed  to  make  silver  artificially  scarce  in  India, 
with  a  view  to  redress  the  balance. 

It  is,  however,  beyond  the  province  of  this  association  to  dilate  on 
objections  that  present  themselves  from  an  Indian  point  of  view,  to  a 
I)olicy  that  would  contract  her  currency  at  home  and  disturb  her  com- 
mercial relations  abroad.  Our  purx)ose  is  rather  to  urge  that  the  ques- 
tion is  one  which  must  not  be  looked  at  exclusively  from  an  Indian 
standpoint,  for  England  is  vitally  interested  in  the  trade  and  financial 
systems,  not  only  of  India,  but  of  the  whole  East.  It  is  not  only  the 
interests  of  India  that  are  concerned ;  the  manufacturing  pre-eminence 
of  Great  Britain,  already  seriously  shaken  by  the  growing  difiiculties 
of  commercial  intercourse  with  silver-using  countries,  would  be  still 
more  gravely  prejudiced  by  the  further  disturbance  of  exchange  that 
must  inevitably  result. 

While  the  mills  of  Lancashire  have  been  lately  idle,  mills  in  Japan 
have  been  working  the  fullest  time,  and  new  machinery  of  varied  char- 
acter is  being  rapidly  set  up.  The  cotton  industry  of  Japan  is,  in  fact, 
advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  purpose  is  evidently  enter- 
tained of  competing  with  Manchester  in  the  production  of  the  finest 
qualities  of  yarn.  Possessing  the  same  advantage  as  India  in  respect 
of  cheap  labour,  Japan  has  the  advantage  over  Bombay  of  possessing 
cheap  coal  close  at  hand,*  and,  though  she  has  at  present  to  import  the 
greater  part  of  her  raw  cotton,  she  is  at  a  less  disadvantage  in  this  re- 
spect than  England,  and  will  obviously  be  favoured  in  her  intercourse 
with  China  by  every  fresh  variation  of  exchange  between  silver  and 
gold  using  countries. 

At  a  moment  when  efforts  are  being  made  by  our  diplomacy  to  extend 
intercourse  with  China  and  Japan,  by  obtaining  freer  intercourse  with 
the  inhabitants  and  removing  fiscal  obstructions — so  as  to  extend  the 
consumption  of  manufactures  in  the  production  of  which  our  labouring 
population  is  so  vitally  interested — we  should  be  neutralising  these  e^ 
forts  by  widening  the  gulf  between  the  (gold)  cost  of  producing  our 
manufactures  and  the  (silver)  price  for  which  they  sell,  to  a  point  that 
would  make  our  export  trade  to  silver-using  countries  almost  impossible, 

The  committee  conceive  that  there  is  not  ground  for  any  conflict  of 
opinion  as  to  the  certainty  of  this  result.  They  have,  therefore,  less 
hesitation  in  associating  themselves  with  the  protest  of  their  cor- 
respondents in  China,  because  they  find  themselves  in  sympathy  with 
the  known  views  of  the  government  of  India  as.  to  the  remedy  that 
would  best  conciliate  all  the  various  interests  affected. 

Experience  and  inquiry  have  convinced  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers that  the  depression  in  our  trade  with  the  East  has  been  brought 
about  mainly  through  the  appreciation  of  gold  in  Europe,  and  the  con- 
sequent divergence  in  value  between  it  and  silver  that  has  resulted  from 
the  dislocation  of  the  tie  between  the  two  metals;  and  they  are  per- 
suaded that  a  cure  is  to  be  found  in  the  remonetisation,  rather  than  in 
a  ftirther  demonetisation,  of  silver. 

It  is  held  as  a  settled  conviction,  by  the  great  majority  of  those  con- 
cerned in  Eastern  trade,  that  the  reopening  of  the  mints  of  the  world  to 
the  coinage  of  both  metals  at  a  settled  ratio,  would  at  once  obviate  the 
financial  diflaculties  of  India,  and  remove  commercial  disabilities  which 
threaten  to  assume  disastrous  proportions  if  the  opposite  policy  is 
pushed  to  a  further  e:itreme. 

But,  if  it  is  held  to  be  impossible  to  entertain,  at  present,  the  recog- 
nition, internationally,  of  both  metals  as  money  on  a  fixed  basis  of  rel- 
ative value,  the  committee  is  convinced  that  a  policy  of  non-interference 
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would  be  less  harmful  than  farther  partial  and  local  legislation.  Bather 
than  such  a  policy,  the  association  would  prefer  a  scrupulous  non- 
interference with  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  The  oi)era- 
tion  of  those  laws  would  in  time  produce  something  like  finality  in 
the  relative  value  of  the  precious  metals;  whereas  local  legislatio'n 
would  not  only  be  non-concluaive,  but  woidd  interfere  seriously  with 
the  internal  prosperity  of  India  (which  has  been  stimulated  by  an  in- 
creasing and  abundant  currency),  and  would  be  deplorable  in  its  e£fect 
on  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  largely  de- 
pendent for  an  outlet  on  the  greater  East,  outside  of  India,  with  which 
an  immense  commerce  has  been  built  up  under  more  favourable  currency 
conditions. 

The  creation  of  that  commerce  has,  as  our  Shanghai  correspondents 
point  out.  involved  the  employment  of  a  vast  capital,  in  banks,  docks, 
industrial  companies,  and  all  the  various  adjuncts  of  trader— capital 
which  has  been  already  seriously  depreciated  by  the  late  currency  dis- 
turbances in  Europe,  and  which  is  still  more  gravely  menaced  by  the 
further  demonetisation  of  silver  that  would  be  the  virtual  outcome  of 
exclusive  currency  legislation  for  the  Indian  Empire. 
I  have,  etc 

ii.  S.  GUNDRY, 

Hon.  8ee.y  China  Association. 
The  Secretary  to  the  Treasury. 


[Enoloenre.] 

Thb  CmxA  Association  m  Shanghai, 

loth  February,  189S, 

Sik:  a  g^oneral  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  China  Association  in  Shanghai  was 
held  on  the  23rd  of  January;  and  among  other  subjects  for  consideration  was  the 
probable  effect  upon  foreign  trade  in  the  far  East  of  the  adoption  by  India  of  a  gold 
standard,  and  the  close  of  the  Indian  mints  to  further  rupee  coinage.  In  the  result 
the  newly-elected  committee  was  deputed  to  frame  a  resolution  to  be  forwarded  to 
vou,  with  a  short  statement  of  the  principal  grounds  upon  which  the  resolution  is 
based.  The  committee,  realising  the  urgency  of  the  matter,  have  given  to  it  the 
consideration  the  limited  time  at  their  disposal  permitted,  and  have  agreed  apon  the 
following  resolution : 

"  That  the  local  committee  of  the  China  Association  in  Shanghai  reqaest  l^e 
China  Association  in  London  to  watch  all  proposed  legislation  in  connexion  with 
gold  and  silver,  especially  measures  exclusively  relating  to  India  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  gold  standard  there,  and  the  close  of  the  mints — action  which,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  local  committee,  must  be  highly  prejudicial  to  commerce  in  the  far 
East." 

In  support  of  this  resolution,  the  local  committee  beg  to  lay  before  the  Asso- 
ciation the  reasons  on  which  they  rely. 

I.  China,  Japan,  and  generally  all  countries  east  of  British  India, 
are  silver  monometallic;  silver  retaining  its  value  as  a  standard  for  all 
commodities  except  those  imported  from  gold  monometallic  nations. 

II.  With  the  opening  of  China  to  foreign  commerce,  British  subjects 
acquired  interests  which  appeal  for  protection  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment equally  with  the  interests  of  their  fellow  subjects  resident  in  the 
Indian  Empire.  The  settlement  of  British  subjects  in  treaty  ports 
and  Crown  colonies  has  necessitated  large  exi)enditure  in  land  and 
buildings,  and  the  establishment  of  indispensable  adjuncts  of  trade 
in  the  form  of  banks,  insurance,  shipping,  dock,  wharf,  warehouse, 
land,  building,  and  industrial  companies  of  various  kinds,  employing 
a  vast  amount  of  capital,  all  of  which  is  imperilled  by  the  threatened 
demonetisation  of  silver  in  India,  which  will  virtuaUy  be  the  outcome 
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of  ezdasive  currency  legislation  for  that  Empire;  legislation  which 
must  inevitably  injure  that  portion  of  British  enterprise  and  commerce 
founded  and  fostered  under  the  treaties  of  trade  and  commerce  made 
by  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  with  the  nations  of  the  Far 
East,  which  is  dependent  upon  silver  as  currency. 

UL  Whatever  may  be  the  eventual,  results,  it  is  certain  that  trade 
which  has  taken  years  to  build  up,  must  be  seriously  disturbed  with- 
out compensating  advantages,  whereas,  if  the  ratio  of  the  currencies 
in  use  in  India  be  establish^  by  general  international  consent,  instead 
of  being  confined  to  India,  trade  between  China  and  India  will  not  be 
distui'bed;  the  quantity  of  silver  will  be  always  the  same,  while  ex- 
change will  be  governed  by  the  usual  conditions. 

IV.  The  appreciation  of  gold  in  Great  Britain  has  tended  surely  and 
steadily  to  divert  the  supply  of  certain  cotton  manufactures  for  Chinese 
consumption  from  Great  Britain  to  British  India,  the  variations  in  ex- 
change between  the  latter  country  and  China,  both  silver  using  coun- 
tries, being  confined  within  a  known  range. 

V.  The  preceding  i)aragraphs  point  more  especially  to  the  injury 
which  the  isolated  action  referred  to  will  entail  upon  British  interests 
in  China.  Other  results,  affecting  identical  interests  in  India  and 
China,  must  foUow. 

YI.  An  illustration  of  the  growth  of  Chinese  consumption  of  an  arti- 
cle which  now  forms  an  important  and  valuable  export  from  British 
India,  the  manufacture  of  which  has  stimulated  the  production  of  cot- 
ton, and  led  to  the  establishment  of  industries  there  in  which  consider- 
able capital  has  been  invested,  is  cotton  yarn.  This  trade  has  devel- 
oped withiu  the  last  ten  years  on  a  silver  basis,  the  currency  common 
to  producer  and  consumer  alike;  and,  if  that  common  currency  be  dis- 
turbed, this  important  trade  wUl,  for  reasons  shown  in  paragraph  X, 
be  lost  to  India,  probably  without  benefit  to  Great  Britain. 

YU.  The  statistics  following  are  taken  firom  the  Chinese  Imperial 
Maritime  Customs  Betums,  the  separation  of  Indian  and  English  im- 
IK>rted  yam  not  being  shown  prior  to  1889. 

Total  imptn-U,  188$  to  1888. 


V^aliM^ 

1882 

PicuU. 

184, 939 
22K,005 
261. 457 
387, 820 
384.582 
692.687 
683,468 

50,144 
88,849 
73.068 

628,413 

993, 145 

1, 138, 083 

Tadt. 

4,505,000 
6.242,000 
5,584,000 
7,871.000 
7,868,000 
12»647,000 
13,427,000 

1,077,000 
1,797,000 
1,607,000 

11,884,000 
17,507,000 
19,397,000 

1883 

1884    .          

1885    

1886 

1887 

1888 

From  Great  Britain : 

1889 

1890 

1891 

Ttom  India; 

1880         

1890 

1891 

These  statistics  show  that  the  imx)ort  of  Indian  yam  alone  in  1891 
exceeded  the  total  import  of  all  cotton  yarn  in  1882  by  515  per  cent 
in  quantity  and  331  per  ceiit  in  value. 

The  value  of  the  67,000  tons  weight  of  yam  imported  irom  India 
mto  China  in  1891,  at  the  low  rate  of  exchange  of  220  rupees  per  100 
a  Mis.  33 d$  r  onal^ 
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dollars,  is  653  lakhs  of  rupees;  and  there  are  indications  of  further  in- 
crease year  by  year. 

Japan  is  also  a  large  consumer  of  Indian-made  yam. 

VIII.  Although  the  consequence  of  closing  the  Indian  mints  and 
establishment  of  a  gold  standard  may  be  to  raise  in  India  the  ster- 
ling equivalent  of  a  rupee  to  Is.  6d.,  Is.  9<^.,  or  Is.  lO^d.,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  rupee  within  the  Indian  territory  will  not  be  increased; 
as  a  symbol  of  native  value  its  quality  will  be  unchanged. 

IK.  While  the  rupee  will  remain  as  a  coin  in  India  with  the  small 
purchasing  power  as  before,  beyond  India  it  will  have  an  artificial 
value,  ranging  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  to  be  made  good  in  exchange. 
The  effect  will  be  the  same  as  if  an  export  duty  of  20  to  50  per  cent 
were  levied  on  yarn,  to  be  borne  by  the  producer. 

Example.— The  Indian  spinner  can  now  sell  10,000  dollars  worth  of 
yam  for  22,000  rupees,  and  the  Chinese  consumer  is  prepared  to  i>ay 
10,000,  plus  charges,  because  he  can  not  manufacture  for  himself  on 
equal  terms.  If  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  be  artificially  raised 
to  Is.  6d.y  and  the  spinner  still  receives  22,000  rupees  as  before,  the 
Chinese  consumer  must  provide  12,000  dollars,  plus  charges,  to  meet 
the  fall  in  exchange  between  China  and  India.  This  difference  of  20 
per  cent  enables  him  to  supply  his  own  wants  by  home  manufacture; 
and,  if  the  Indian  producer  can  not  compensate  him  for  the  difference 
in  exchange  in  the  price  of  his  yam,  he  must  forego  the  sale  to  China. 

X.  China  is  already  a  large  producer  of  cotton,  the  cultivation  of 
which  can  be  considerably  extended  should  the  demand  increase.  A 
gold  standard  in  India  wUl  most  probably  operate  to  close  the  China 
market  to  India-made  yarn,  by  stimulating  production  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial and  the  establishment  of  manufactories  in  China  for  the  supply  of 
domestic  requirements. 

XI.  The  creation  of  a  gold  standard  for  the  silver  rupee  currency  is 
equivalent  to  the  establishment  by  the  Imperial  Government  of  a  bi- 
metallic ratio  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Indian  Empire:  while  be- 
yond consequent  upon  the  unwillingness  of  the  Imperial  Government 
to  accept  international  bimetallism,  the  rupee  is  merely  silver  bullion. 
This  seems  to  be  an  admission  by  the  Imperial  Government,  but  con- 
fined to  India  only,  of  the  bimetallic  principle. 

XII.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Indian  producer  asks  and  receives  no 
more  for  his  yam  than  22,000  silver  rupees,  that  is,  7,562J  ounces  of 
silver;  and  that  can  be  made  the  cost  to  consumer,  equally,  by  inter- 
national extension  of  the  bimetallic  principle  involved  in  creating  a 
gold  standard  for  a  nation  having  its  currency  in  silver. 

XIII.  From  the  foregoing  paragraphs  it  has,  the  local  cotnmittee 
believe,  been  made  abundantly  clear  that  the  trade  between  India  and 
China  will  be  greatly  disturbed  in  the  event  of  a  gold  standard  being 
adopted  in  India,  solely  on  account  of  the  relative  effect  such  a  radical 
change  on  the  currency  would  have  on  exchange  between  the  two 
places.  It  is  equally  certain  that  all  other  places  further  east  than 
India  would  suffer  in  like  manner  in  any  exchange  transactions  be- 
tween such  places  and  India;  while  the  effect  generally  on  the  value 
of  silver  and  on  the  exchange  between  China  and  countries  with  a 
gold  standard,  in  the  event  of  silver  being  practically  demonetised  in 
Ludia.  is  too  apparent  to  require  any  further  remark  in  this  letter; 
whilst  under  existing  circumstances  the  advantages,  if  any,  would 
probably  be  entirely  to  the  Chinese  as  against  Europeans  or  European 
capital  invested  in  China. 

XIV.  Generally, 'the  local  committee  believe  that  any  exclusive 
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action  in  relation  to  Indian  finance,  such  as  that  supposed  to  be  in 
contemplation,  must  afiect  most  injuriously  the  trade  which  has  been 
built  up  in  China,  more  especially  in  connection  with  Great  Britain. 
Already  the  disturbance  which  has  resulted  from  want  of  combined 
action,  and  as  a  consequence  of  spasmodic  speculation,  in  connection 
with  the  precious  metals,  has  seriously  discredited  China  trade.  The 
tendency  of  late  has  been  to  withdraw  funds  from  the  far  East,  on 
account  of  the  depreciation  of  the  relative  value  of  th^  local  currency. 
Business  is  consequently  hampered;  and  the  ever- widening  difiference 
between  the  cost  of  production  of  fabrics  such  as,  for  instance,  those 
manufactured  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  the  price  required  in 
silver  to  meet  that  cost,  threatens  to  make  such  trade  impossible. 

XV.  The  effect  of  a  marked  ftirther  depreciation  in  the  value  of  silver, 
such  as  must  inevitably  follow  upon  imperial  legislation  favourable  to 
India  alone,  wiU  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the  export  trade  to  the 
for  East  in  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  among  other  merchandise:  and 
it  deserves  earnest  consideration.  For  the  reasons  here  given,  there- 
fore, the  local  committee  request  the  China  association  to  take  such 
action  as  may  seem  to  them  expedient  and  prudent  for  the  protection 
of  British  mercantile  interests  in  the  far  East,  which  at  present  are 
greatly  imperiled. 
We  are,  &c^ 

John  MAoaBEOOR,  Ohairmany 
K.  M.  Campbell, 
Charles  Dowdall, 
O.  J.  Dudgeon, 
J.  W.  Harding, 
E.  B.  Skottowb, 
W.  H.  Talbot,  Hon.  Beeretaryj 
Forming  the  Committee  of  the 

China  Assooiatum  in  Shanghai. 
E.  S.  GiTNDRT,  Esq, 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Currency  CommUtee, 

Trbasurt  Chambers,  lltk  May^  189S, 

Snt:  I  am  directed  by  the  lords  commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  treasury  to 
transmit  to  yon,  for  commnnication  to  the  committee  now  sitting  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  currency  of  India,  the  accompanying  copy  of  correspondence  respect- 
ing the  silver  currency  of  the  East^  which  had  been  furnished  to  their  lordships  by 
the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies. 
I  uoy  eto.| 

R.  E.  Welby. 


[Snokwures.] 

No.l. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury. 

Downing  Street,  Srd  May,  189S. 
Sib:  X  am  directed  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  to  transmit  to  you, 
to  be  laid  before  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  with  reference  to  the 
letter  from  this  department  of  the  9th  of  March  last,  the  enclosed  papers,^  on  the 
subject  of  silver  currency  in  the  East. 
I  am,  eto.| 

R.  H.  Mkadb. 
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[Enclosure  in  No.  1.] 

•  The  Governor  of  Hongkong  to  ilie  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Coloniee,  SOlk  Mareih,  1895, 

My  Lord  Marquess  :  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  and  recommend  for  your  lord- 
ship's favourable  consideration  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Hongkong 
chamber  of  commerce,  on  the  subject  of  the  reported  proposal  to  alter  the  coixency 
of  India  or  to  restrict  the  free  coinage  of  silver  by  the  Indian  mints. 
I  have,  dtc. 

WiLUAK  Robinson. 


[Enclosure  in  above.] 
The  Hongkong  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  ColonitU  Secretary. 

HONOKONO  QeMERAL  CHAMBER  OF  COBfMERCE,  17ih  Moreh,  189S. 

Sib:  Mt  committee  desires  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  his  excellency  tho  governor 
the  question  hereinafter  referred  to,  which  they  consider  has  a  material  bearing  on 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  colony,  and  I  therefore  beg  that  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  place  this  letter  before  his  excellency. 

The  Government  of  India  is  reported,  as  is  no  doubt  within  the  knowledge  of  his 
excellency,  to  have  for  some  time  past  had  it  in  contemplation  either  to  alter  the 
standard  of  the  currency  or  to  restrict  the  free  coinage  of  silver  by  the  Indian  mints. 

The  possible  issues  involved  in  either  proposal  are  of  the  gravest  importance  to  the 
trade  of  this  colony,  the  exchange  of  commodities  between  Hong  Kong  and  India 
bein^  of  considerable  magnitude;  and  any  sudden  alteration  of  the  Indian  currency 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  detrimental  to  the  reciprocal  commerce  of  both. 

The  almost  insurmountable  difiSculties  that  attend  the  alteration  of  a  country's 
currency,  and  the  need  of  hesitating  before  taking  action,  perhaps  can  not  be  better 
illustrateid  than  by  reference  to  the  fact  that,  of  all  the  many  conferences  (composed 
in  a  great  measure  of  men  who  may  be  considered  experts)  which  have  met  to  con- 
sider the  present  position  of  silver,  none  have,  so  far,  suggested  any  remedy  that  has 
at  all  met  with  general  approval. 

My  committee  earnestly  beg  that  his  excellency  will  be  pleased  to  press  upon  the 
authorities  at  home  the  necessity  of  fully  considering  the  interests  oi  this  colony  in 
any  measures  that  may  be  proposed  with  regard  to  India;  and  I  beg  leave  to  inclose, 
for  his  excellency's  information,  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  lately  by  the  Singa- 
pore Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  same  end. 
I  have,  &o., 

F.  Henderson,  Secretary, 

[Snbenclosare.] 
Beeoluticn  paeeed  by  Singapore  Chamber  of  Commerce,  f6th  January,  189S, 

1.  That,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  action  being  taken  by  the  Indian  Oovemment 
to  alter  the  standard  of  currency,  or  restrict  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  this  chamber 
strongly  urges  the  Government  to  press  upon  the  home  autiiorities  the  necessity  for 
full  coohslderation  of  the  interest  of  the  colony. 

2.  And  that,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  change  in  its  currency  will  be  te  the 
advantage  of  the  colony,  no  final  decision  affecting  the  existing  currency  be  arrived 
at,  without  previous  communication  with,  and  consent  of,  the  legislative  counciL 


No.  2. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  ike  Colonies  to  the  Governor  of  Hong  Kong. 

Downing  Street,  Sd  May,  189S. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  despatch,  No.  70,  of 
the  20th  of  March  last,  forwarding  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Hong  Kong  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  on  the  subject  of  the  silver  currency  question,  and  I  request  that  the 
chamber  may  be  informed  that  their  wishes  will  be  borne  in  mind  wnen  the  com- 
mittee, whion  is  now  inquiring  into  the  question  of  the  Indian  currency,  has  made 
its  report,  and  when  its  recommendations  are  being  taken  into  cencideratiMi. 
I  am,  &^., 

BiPOir. 
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The  real  currency  of  Japan,  before  the  admission  of  forei^ers  into 
the  country,  consisted  of  a  gold  coin  called  kobang,  supposed  to  weigh 
about  200  grains,  and  a  silver  coin,  called  boo  or  ichibu,  weighing  about 
140  grains.  The  ichibu  was  reckoned  worth  one-fourth  of  the  kobang; 
but,  on  discovering  their  mistake,  the  Japanese  altered  the  valuation, 
reducing  the  kobang  to  about  one- fourth  of  its  former  value.  Since 
1871,  the  legal  money  has  been  the  yen  of  100  sen;  the  basis  of  the 
new  monetary  system  was  to  be  the  Mexican,  dollar,  whos^  equivalent, 
the  silver  yen,  weighed  416  grains  troy  ^26.9563  grammes),  900  fine; 
•but,  as  at  ttie  same  time  gold  yens  were  coined  of  900  fineness,  contain- 
ing IJ  grammes  of  fine  gold,  the  double  valuation  was  established  in 
Japan  with  a  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  as  1  to  16.173818.  As  this 
relation  gave  to  gold  a  higher  value  than  its  market  value  for  the  time 
being,  the  Government  found  it  more  advantageous  to  coin  gold,  and 
In  1872  ceased  to  coin  silver.  The  gold  20-yen  piece  weighs  33J 
grammes,  900  fine,  t.e.,  30  grammes  fine.  Since  1872  gold  has  consid- 
erably risen  in  its  value  towards  silver;  in  consequence  gold  yens  have 
been  largely  exported  to  Europe  and  the  actual  standard  of  Japan  is 
now  the  silver  valuation. 

In  1875,  the  Japanese  Oovemment  resumed  the  coinage  of  silver,  is- 
suing a  trade  dollar  weighing  420  grains  troy,  the  exact  equivalent  of 
the  American  trade  dollar,  and  in  1878  tbey  declared  it  legal  tender, 
reducing  the  charge  for  coinage  to  3  per  cent.  The  Mexican  dollar, 
weighing  only  about  416  grains,  continued,  however,  to  circulate  on  a  par 
with  the  Japanese  trade  dollar.  In  1879  the  Japanese  silver  yen,  of 
416  grains,  was  made  legal  tender  to  be  received  and  paid  on  a  par  with 
the  Mexican  dollar,  and  it  is  the  present  monetary  unit,  having  vir- 
tually supplanted  the  Mexican  dollar. 

Trade  is  to  a  considerable  extent  carried  on  in  an  inconvertible  Gov- 
ernment paper  money,  styled  kinatsu;  the  paper  yens  at  present  circu- 
late at  par.  The  course  of  exchange  on  London,  Paris,  and  New  York 
seems  to  vary  with  the  price  of  silver. 

The  following  is  the  weekly  statement  of  the  Japanese  Treasury,  from 
the  Official  Gazette  for  25th  March,  1893: 


ReMTTM  and  «eoiiriUe6. 

Convertible  notes. 

Gold  coin  and  bullion . . 

Ten. 
21,806,200 
63,793,979 

Ten, 
85,600,179 

41,690,868* 

Amount  in  hand 

Ten. 
14, 448, 887 

Silver  coin  and  bnlUon . 

Amount  kept  in  Oeniral  Treaanry  for 

14,000,000 
98,841,665 

GoTemment  bonds  .... 

10,630,000 

A,Tnn\int  in  ciroalauon  .■■...•■■••••■■■ 

Exchangeable  bills 

Amount  in  circulation  on  the  18th  in- 
atant 

Govemment  deeds 

Deeds 

22,000,000 

Commercial  notes 

9,096,863 

TnUL 

127,290,542 

127,290,542 

* 

98,841,655 
100,089,606 

Amount  in  circulation  on  the  11th  in- 
stant   

Ttofirosfl • 

1,197,961 

1 

^au. 
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SING-A.PORK. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Tre<i8ury  to  the  Sea-etary  of  the  Currency  CommU- 
tee,  received  17th  March,  1893. 

Sm:  I  am  directed  by  the  lords  commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 
treasury  to  transmit  to  you,  for  communication  to  the  Gommittee  now 
sitting  to  consider  the  question  of  the  currency  of  India,  the  accom- 
panying copy  of  correspondence  respecting  the  silver  currency  of  the 
Straits  Settlements,  which  has  been  furnished  to  their  lordships  by 
the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies. 
I  am,  &Cy 

Frank  Mowatt. 

[EndoenrM.] 

No.  1. 

The  Qovemor  of  ike  StraiU  SeitlemenU  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colomiee, 

SmOAPORB,  SUt  January,  1893. 
Mt  Lord  :  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  jour  lordship  the  enoloeed  copy  of  a 
letter  from  the  chamber  of  commerce,  Singapore,  on  the  subject  of  the  silver  cur- 
rency of  this  colony,  which  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  any  alteration  in  the  currency 
of  India. 

I  need  do  no  more  at  the  present  time  than  speciaUy  request  that  the  intereets  of 
this  colony  may  not  in  so  grave  a  matter  be  overlooked. 
I  have,  ^bo.| 

Cecil  C.  SMrrn. 

[Enclosnre  in  No.  1.] 

The  Secretary  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Singapore  to  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Singapore, 

tSth  January,  189S. 
Sir:  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  chamber,  held  at  noon  on  26th  instant,  at  which 
there  were  present  25  members,  representing  the  various  mercantile  interests  of  the 
place,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted,  with  two  dissentients : 

(1)  That,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  action  being  taken  by  the  Indian  govern- 
ment to  alter  the  standard  of  currency  or  restrict  the  free  coinage  of  sUver,  this 
chamber  strongly  urges  the  government  to  press  upon  the  home  authorities  the 
necessity  for  full  consideration  of  the  interests  of  the  colony. 

(2)  And  that,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  change  in  its  currency  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  colony,  no  final  decision  affecting  the  existing  currency  be  arrived 
at  without  previous  communication  with  and  consent  of  the  legislative  council. 

I  enclose  three  copies  of  the  shorthand  report  of  the  discussion,  and  1  am  to 
request  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  lay  the  matter  before  his  excellency  the  gov- 
ernor, with  a  view  of  his  brining  the  whole  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  colonial 
office  by  the  earliest  opportunity. 
I  have,  etc, 

Alex.  J.  Gukh, 

Secretary. 

No.  2. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  (he  Governor  of  (he  Straite  SetHememte. 

Downing  Street,  9ih  March  1893. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Dispatch,  No.  27,  of 
the  31st  of  January  last,  forwarding  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Singapore  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  the  subject  of  the  silver  currency  (question;  and  I  request  that  the 
chamber  may  be  informed  that  their  wishes  in  this  matter  wiU  be  borne  in  mind, 
when  the  committee  which  is  now  inquiring  into  the  question  of  the  Indian  our 
rency  has  made  its  rep  »rt,  and  the  recommendations  are  being  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

I  have,  etc.,  Bipoh. 
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Currency  in  Fra/noe. — l^ote  by  Sir  Charles  Frema/ntle. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  anthoritative  estimate  of  the  amount  of  the 
metallic  currency  in  France. 

In  the  report,  to  the  president  of  the  Republic,  of  the  currency 
commission  for  1888  ("  Bulletin  de  Statisque,^  torn.  26,  page  292),  it  is 
assumed  that  twenty-franc  pieces  of  the  value  of  three  milliards  (or 
120,000,000/.)  are  in  active  circulation,  no  account  being  taken  in  this 
estimate  of  the  coin  in  store  at  the  Bank  of  Trance.  The  commission 
does  not  attempt,  however,  to  estimate  the  total  gold  and  silver  cur- 
rency, and  it  is  jJointed  out  that  "la  statistique  manque  d'une  base 
certaiue  pour  chifirer  la  circulation  des  monnaies  d'or." 

It  is  well  known  that  coins  of  other  countries  of  the  Latin  Union,  and 
of  Bussia,  Spain,  Austria,  etc.,  circulate  in  France,  and  these  must 
greatly  complicate  the  question.  On  the  occasion  of  the  last  inquiry 
into  the  composition  of  the  currency,  in  April  1891  (see  "Bulletin  de 
Statistique,''  tom.  30,  page  121),  these  foreign  coins  formed  11.44  per 
cent  of  the  gold  currency,  and  30.82  per  cent  of  the  five-firanc  silver 
currency. 

The  same  inquiry  points  to  the  conclusion  that  70  per  cent  of  the 
metallic  currency  is  gold,  and  30  per  cent  silver. 

Tables  are  given  in  tom.  32  of  the  "Bulletin''  (see  pages  28-30),  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  total  coinages  from  1796  to  the  end  of  1891 
were  8,826,948,250  francs  in  gold  and  5,534,675,124.35  francs  in  silver 
(five  francs  and  subsidiary  coins).  After  deducting  trifling  amounts 
withdrawn  in  recent  years,  the  following  sums  are  referred  to  as  "Reste 
en  monnaies  ayant  cours : '' 

Francs. 

Gold 8,722,866,970 

Silver 5,312,508,820.10 


14,035,375,790.10 


If  the  estimate  given  by  the  Credit  Lyonnais  of  the  total  gold  coin 
in  hand  (171,000,000/.)  be  adopted,  and  if,  as  the  last  census  indicates, 
the  gold  coins  constitute  70  per  cent  of  the  entire  currency,  it  follows 
that  the  value  of  the  silver  coins  does  not  exceed  (f§x  171,000,000,  or) 
73,000,000f. 

If  the  commission  are  to  be  trusted  in  their  estimate  of  120,000,0002. 
as  the  twenty-franc  pieces  in  active  circulation,  the  statement  of  the 
total  gold  currency  given  by  the  Credit  Lyonnais  can  not  be  regarded  as 
erring  on  the  side  of  excess. 

C.  W.  Peemantlb. 

21ST  APBiLy  1893. 


Canvertihility  of  the  JSTotes  of  the  Bank  of  France — Extract  of  a  Letter 
from  Sir  Charles  Fremantle  to  Sir  Thomas  Farrer^  27th  Marchy  1893. 

As  regards  the  obligation  of  the  Bank  of  Prance  to  give  coin  for  its 
notes,  I  send  a  copy  of  a  reply  which  I  have  had  on  the  subject  from 
PariSi  and  on  the  correctness  of  which  you  may  rely. 
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La  1o!  (][ni  a  ^tabli  la  Banqne  de  France  Ini  a  conf(6r^  le  privilege  exclnsif  de  V^mis- 
sion  de  billets,  mais  &  la  condition  qn'ils  seraient  payables  &  Tue  en  numeraire  (or 
on  ardent). 

La  loi  de  12  Aoftt  1870  oontient  les  dispositions  sniTantes : 

"  Art.  1.  A  partir  dn  jonr  de  la  promulgation  de  la  pr^sente  loi,  les  billets  de  1a 
Banqne  de  trance  seront  reyns  comme  monnaie  Ugale  par  les  caisses  publiqnes  et  par 
les  particnliers. 

"Art  2.  Jnsqn'& 'nonvel  ordre,  la  Banqne  est  dispense  de  Fobligation  de  rem- 
bonrser  ses  billets  avec  des  esp^ces/' 

''  Dans  la  loi  portant  fixation  dn  budget  g^n^ral  de  Recettes  et  des  D^penses  de 
TExercice  1876  (3  Aoftt  1875)  on  trouve: 

"Art.  28.  Lorsqne  les  avances  faites  &  I'Etat  par  la  Banqne  de  France^  en  vertn 
des  loiB  20  Jnin  1871  et  5  AoAt  1874,  anront  ^te  r^dnit^s  k  300  millions  de  franca, 
I'Art.  2  de  la  loi  dn  12  Aoftt  1870  sera  et  demenrera  abrog6^  et  les  billets  de  la  Banqne 
de  France  seront  remboursables  en  espbces  et  k  presentation. 

De  ce  qni  pr^c^de,  il  r^ulte  que  les  billets  de  la  Banqne  de  France  sont  re^us 
comme  monnaie  legale  en  vertu  de  VArticle  1  de  la  loi  dn  12  Aodt  1870,  mais  qn'4 
mdme  temps  la  Banqne  est  lenace  de  Us  remhourser  en  eephoes  d  pr^enUiiUm  h  Parie  ei 
dan$  lee  eneomredlee.    Par  te;p^te%  11  fant  entendre  Tor  et  les  pieces  de  5  fr.  argent. 


Letter  from  Monsieur  Pierson  to  Sir  T.  Farrer^  dated  UHk  October^  1892. 

You  will  find  all  about  our  currency  in  Fremantle's  reports.  They 
are  correct  and  exhaustive. 

Since  1875,  the  mint  has  been  permanently — since  1872  almost  en- 
tirely— closed  for  the  coinage  of  silver.  By  the  act  of  6th  June,  1875, 
only  the  coinage  of  gold  is  permitted,  on  the  basis  of  6.048  gram  fine 
=  fl.  10. 

By  the  act  of  27th  April,  1884,  our  minister  of  finance  is  directed  (or 
rather  empowered)  to  sell  silver  to  the  amount  of  fl.  25,000.000  in  case 
of  redundancy,  but  the  necessity  for  availing  himself  of  this  permis- 
sion has  never  arisen. 

There  is  one  peculiarity,  not  in  our  system  but  in  its  application, 
which  explains  why  till  now  it  has  worked  well.  In  France  the  bank 
supplies  gold  freely  for  the  internal  circulation,  but  not  for  exportation. 
Our  bank  does  quite  the  opposite.  Whenever  the  rates  of  exchange 
rise  above  par  (fall,  you  would  say,  below  par)  gold  is  given  (and  no 
premium  exacted),  as  much  as  is  wanted.  But  for  the  internal  circula- 
tion gold  is  not  freely  given,  only  small  amounts;  for  that  purpose 
silver  and  notes  (we  have  fl.  10  and  f.  25  notes)  serve  just  as  well. 

That  is  a  great  point  not  to  be  left  out  of  consideration.  When  presi- 
dent of  the  bank  I  laid  great  stress  on  it.  Foreign  bankers  knew  that 
gold,  in  such  cases,  would  be  always  obtainable. 

I  may  add  that  our  system  is  the  same  for  Holland  and  all  its  colo- 
nies.   There  is  only  one  mint,  however — at  Utrecht. 

I  am  rather  pressed  with  legislative  business  else  I  would  write  more 
circumstantially;  but,  by  the  aid  of  Fremantle'sreportSy  you  will  easily 
understand  what  I  have  written. 
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Value  of  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  ike  Uireekt  nUnU 
[Bxiracte  from  the  reports  of  the  depaty  master  of  the  mint.] 
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Gold. 

Silver  snbaidiary  coinage. 

Yews. 

10-florin 
pieces. 

Dacats, 

5.75 
florins. 

10  cents. 

Scents. 

Quarter  flor- 

ins,  25  and 

20  cents. 

One-tenth 
florins. 

Total 
vftloe. 

1870 

M 
484,197 
41,750 

9,633 
12,157 

8,333 
8.833 
16,666 
16,6(56 

833 

602,996 
62,240 
16,666 

124,099 
16,666 
37,916 

1880 

188] 

1882 

45.833 
16.666 

62,500 

1883 

1884 

8,333 
16,666 

29.583 
6.875 

1885 

55,012 
44,666 

33,665 

29,895 

169,806 

88, 9U 

86,458 

154,822 
44,666 

49,859 

29,395 

186,564 

86,106 
76,682 

1886 

1887 

13,216 

413 

{             2.065? 
\       tSeenU.S 

1888 

1880 

13,128 
8,260 

8,260 

5            ^130? 

I           23,542) 
]             3,304S 

i           17.760> 
]             8,260S 
(       »6  cents,) 

1890 

1891 

41,802 

1879. 


Tbere  has  been  no  change  during  the  past  year  in  the  position  of  the 
monetary  question  in  Holland  or  its  colonies;  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  continued  suspension  of  the  coinage  of  standard  silver  pieces,  the 
amount  of  coin  issued  from  the  mint  at  Utrecht  has  been  very  small. 


1880. 

The  conia^  of  gold  at  the  Utrecht  mint  during  the  year  1880  has 
been  unimportant,  and  that  of  silver  has  been  confined  to  a  small 
amount  of  subsidiary  pieces,'  the  law  of  1877,  which  suspends  the  coin- 
age of  standard  silver  pieces,  being  still  in  force. 

X881. 

There  was  no  coinage  of  gold  during  the  year  at  the  Utrecht  mint, 
a  considerable  amount  of  coined  gold  having  on  the  other  hand  been 
exported  from  the  country.  Nor  has  any  change  been  made  in  the 
arrangements  under  which  the  coinage  of  standard  silver  pieces  has 
been  suspended  since  1875. 

X882. 

There  was  again  no  coinage  of  gold  during  the  year  at  the  Utrecht 
mint,  and,  the  coinage  of  standard  silver  pieces  having  been  entirely 
suspended  by  the  law  of  1877,  the  only  coins  struck  were  those  of  the 
subsidiary  silver  and  bronze  currencies.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  pieces  representing  the  quarter  and  tenth  of  a  florin  are  current  in 
the  Dutch  Asiatic  colonies,  while  the  10-cent  pieces  are  for  home  cir- 
culation in  the  Netherlands. 

In  reference  to  the  monetary  question  in  Holland  an  important  step 
was  taken  on  the  30th  September  last,  when  a  report  was  addressed  to 
the  minister  of  finance  by  Messrs.  Vrolits  and  Pierson,  the  delegates 
of  the  Netherlands  at  the  Paris  monetary  conference  of  1881,  recom- 
mending the  conversion  into  bullion  and  sale  of  a  part  of  the  standard 
silver  coin  held  by  the  Bank  of  Holland,  and  the  purchase  of  gold  in- 
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gots  with  the  proceeds.  The  stock  of  gold  in  the  bank,  which  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1880  was  56,924,000  florins,  had  fallen  in  October,  1882, 
to  11,306,638  florins,  and  in  the  middle  of  February,  1883,  was  only 
5,365,091  florins,  while  the  stock  of  silver  has  varied  between  91  and 
94  millions  of  florins.  The  proposal  for  the  sale  of  silver  and  the  pur- 
chase of  gold  was  made  on  the  ground  that,  looking  to  the  interests  of 
the  country  in  its  commercial  relations  with  neighbouring  states  in 
which  gold  is  the  standard  of  value  and  to  the'  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing a  normal  rate  of  exchange,  a  stock  of  gold  must  always  be  kept  in 
hand,  as,  whenever  the  bank  should  become  unable  to  place  gold  bul- 
lion at  the  disposal  of  the  exporter,  the  gold  coins  would  command  a 
premium,  with  the  necessary  result  tbat  the  standard  silver  coins  would 
become  depreciated  and  the  rate  of  exchange  with  London  would  rise 
to  an  abnormal  height.  The  evident  objection  to  adopting  the  course 
proposed,  which  would  in  itself  be  eflScacious,  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
sale  of  silver  and  purchase  of  gold  could  only  be  effected  at  a  loss  of 
about  15  per  cent  to  the  state;  but  in  February,  1883,  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Government  into  the  second  chamber  of  the  states-gen- 
eral, authorizing  the  minister  of  finance  to  cause  2J-florin  pieces  of  the 
nominal  value  of  25  millions  of  florins  to  be  melted  and  the  ingots  to  be 
sold.  In  order  to  meet  the  loss  entailed  by  this  operation,  another  biU 
was  at  the  same  time  presented,  fixing  at  15  instead  of  10  millions  of 
florins  tbe  amount  of  Gk)vernment  paper  money,  and  thus  increasing 
by  five  millions  the  debt  of  the  State  bearing  no  interest.  These  meas- 
ures have  not  yet  been  passed  by  the  states-general,  and  in  the  mean- 
while the  stock  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  Holland  had,  on  the  2l8t  of  April, 
1883,  risen  to  more  than  31,000,000  florins. 

1883. 

The  quarter  florins  were  struck  for  circulation  in  the  Dutch  Asiatic 
colonies. 

This  bill  passed  the  second  chamber  on  the  4th  of  March  last  and 
has  since  been  also  adopted  by  the  first  chamber.  The  new  law  will 
have  no  immediate  effect,  as  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  Holland 
is  at  present  large  enough  to  enable  it  to  meet  in  gold  any  demand  for 
bullion  which  may  arise.  It  is  only  when  the  stock  of  gold  at  the  bank 
is  exhausted  that  the  law  is  intended  to  take  effect,  and  in  such  an  event 
only  will  the  Government  be  authorised  to  melt  silver  coin  of  the  value 
of  25  millions  of  florins  and  sell  it  at  its  market  price.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  current  year  the  other  bill  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  rais- 
ing the  issue  of  Government  notes  from  10  to  15  millions  of  florins,  has 
also  been  passed  by  both  chambers.  The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  meet 
the  loss  which  may  possibly  be  entailed  by  the  measure  above  described, 
but  it  will  not  impair  tbe  monetary  situation  of  the  Netherlands,  as  all 
Government  notes  are  redeemable  at  the  Bank  of  Holland  and  consti- 
tute only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  currency  of  the  country. 

X884. 

The  coins  of  the  nominal  value  of  one-tenth  of  a  florin  formed  part  of 
a  coinage  required  by  the  Dutch  Colonial  Government,  consisting  of 
437,500  florins  in  pieces  of  that  denomination,  and  437,500  florins  in 
quarter-florins.  The  coinage  of  the  latter  has  been  completed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  current  year.  Since  1882  the  silver  required  for  the 
coinage  of  subsidiaiy  token  pieces  has  been  obtained,  not  by  purchas- 
ing ingots  in  the  London  market,  but  by  melting  a  sufficient  number  of 
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2  J-florin  pieces,  the  stock  of  the  latter  coins,  which  is  considerable  in 
comparison  with  that  of  gold  coin,  being  in  excess  of  the  requirements 
of  the  country.  The  purchase  or  bar  silver  would,  of  course,  be  the 
more  profitable  operation,  but  might  lead  to  the  exportation  of  gold, 
which  it  is  imi)ortant  to  retain.  In  this  respect  thie  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  in  harmony  with  the  policy  recommended  by  Messrs. 
Vrolits  and  Pierson,  the  delegates  of  the  Netherlands  at  the  Paris 
Monetary  Conference  of  1891,  and  the  latter  now  president  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Netherlands.  The  recommendations  of  these  gentlemen 
were  embodied  in  the  law  passed  in  the  early  part  of  1884,  as  shown  in 
my  last  report,  which  authorises  the  conversion  into  bullion  and  sale, 
should  the  necessity  arise,  of  a  jwrtion  of  the  stock  of  standard  silver 
coin  in  the  bank.  The  Government  has  for  the  first  time,  during  the 
past  year,  made  arrangements  for  the  withdrawal  from  circulation  of 
worn  silver  coin  of  the  divisional  token  currency,  and  174,421  pieces  of 
26  cents  and  212,365  pieces  of  10  cents  were  sent  to  the  mint  for  recoin- 
age. 

18S5. 

All  the  silver  pieces  struck  were  subsidiary  coins  required  for  circu- 
lation in  Holland  and  its  Asiatic  colonies,  the  10-cent  pieces  being  cur- 
rent in  the  mother  country,  while  the  quarter-florins  and  one-tenth 
florins  are  colonial  coins  of  a  different  fineness.  The  silver  used  for  the 
coinage  of  the  10-cent  pieces  consisted  entirely  of  worn  26-cent  and  10- 
cent  pieces  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  of  new  standard  pieces 
of  two-and-a-half  florins,  which  were  not  required  for  circulation  and 
had  never  been  issued.  The  colonial  coins,  in  the  same  way,  were  struck 
partly  from  two-and-a-half  florin  pieces  and  partly  from  old  coins  with- 
drawn from  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  The  stock  of  standard  silver  coins, 
therefore,  has  undergone  some  diminution,  although  it  is  still  out  of 
proi)ortion  to  the  stock  of  gold.  During  the  past  year  the  Government 
has  had  no  occasion  to  avjSl  itself  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  men- 
tioned in  my  two  last  reports,  which  authorises  the  conversion  into  bul- 
lion and  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  stock  of  standard  silver  coin  in  the 
Bank  of  the  Netlierlands,  the  bank  having  always  retained  a  suflftcient 
provision  of  gold  in  ingots  or  in  coin  to  make  its  iwsition  secure. 

1886. 

During  the  year  1886  there  was,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  a  small 
coinage  of  gold  at  the  Utrecht  mint.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  amount 
coined  was  sent  by  the  Handelmaatschappy  (or  Commercial  Company) 
of  Amsterdam,  to  whom  it  belonged,  to  the  Bank  of  Java,  in  Batavia. 
A  further  gold  coinage  of  the  value  of  400,000  florins  has  been  executed 
for  the  same  company  since  the  beginning  of  the  current  year,  but  no 
large  coinage  of  gold  is  likely  to  be  required. 

188T. 

A  small  amount  of  subsidiary  silver  coins  was  struck  from  pieces  of 
the  same  kind  withdrawn  from  circulation,  frx>m  defaced  florins,  and 
from  new  pieces  of  2J  florins.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  no  bar  sil- 
ver has,  of  late  years,  been  used  for  the  subsidiary  silver  coinage  of 
the  Netherlands,  the  government  having  in  all  cases  obtained  the  metal 
required  by  withdrawing  coins  no  longer  current,  and  by  melting  a  part 
of  tlie  stock  of  large  silver  pieces  of  standard  fineness,  which  still  re- 
mains in  their  hands. 
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1889. 

The  gold  coins  were  struck  for  the  Bank  of  Java^  for  use  in  the  Dutch 
Asiatic  Colonies. 

1890. 

There  was  no  coinage  of  gold  at  the  mint  of  the  Netherlands  at 
Utrecht  during  the  year  1890,  and  the  number  of  the  subsidiary  silver 
coins  struck  was  inconsiderable.  Of  the  silver  coins,  200,000  consisted 
of  20-cent  and  1,000,000  of  ten- cent  pieces,  a  large  part  of  which  were 
recoined  from  worn  pieces  of  the  same  denominations  withdrawn  from 
circulation.    In  the  month  of  December  last  a  coinage  of  2,000,000 

?uarter-florins  and  5,000,000  tenths  of  florins  for  the  Dutch  Asiatic 
Colonies  was  commenced  at  the  Utrecht  mint,  in  accordance  with  a  law 
of  the  21st  July  authorising  the  issue  of  divisional  silver  pieces  of  the 
nominal  value  of  5,000,000  florins  for  those  colonies.  Of  tiie  above 
coins  1,140,000  quarter-florins  were  struck  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

1891. 

No  gold  coina^  has  been  executed  at  the  mint  at  Utredit  since  1889, 
but  a  silver  coinage  for  the  Dutch  Asiatic  Colonies  was  completed 
during  the  past  year,  and  both  silver  and  bronze  subsidiary  coins  were 
struck  for  the  home  circulation. 

The  twenty  five  and  ten-cent  pieces  were  struck  from  worn  coins  of 
the  same  denominations  withdrawn  from  circulation.  New  dies  for  the 
coinage  of  ten-florin  pieces  in  gold,  and  of  twenty-five  and  ten-cent 
pieces  in  silver,  bearing  the  effigy  of  the  young  Queen  of  the  Nether- 
lands, have  been  completed;  and  it  is  proposed  to  issue  a  certain  num- 
ber of  these  coins  with  the  new  effigy  in  tiie  course  of  the  current  year. 


Eoutrcbd  of  a  letter  from  M.  Ycm  den  Berg  to  Mr,  MaeOoUj  dated  "^«t- 
sterdaMy^  9th  November^  1892j  mentioned  in  Mr.  MacColPs  evidence^  Q. 

1817. 

With  regard  to  the  currency  question,  which  at  present  is  attracting 
more  attention  than  ever,  I  hold  the  same  opinion  as  twenty  years  ago, 
when  I  treated  the  matter  for  the  first  time.  I  am  still  fully  convin^d 
that  every  government,  whether  in  Europe  or  elsewhere,  is  bound  to 
neglect  no  reasonable  means  of  keeping  the  currency  it  has  once  en- 
forced at  the  standard  value.  If  a  system  has  been  adopted  in  every 
other  civilized  country  which  has  secured  uniformity  to  a  great  extent, 
and  any  government,  by  refusing  to  conform  to  that  system,  suffers 
its  coinage  to  be  depreciated,  then,  according  to  my  views,  such  a  gov- 
ernment stands  convicted  of  a  plain  neglect  of  duty. 

This  has  been  the  case  with  your  Indian  government,  and,  though  I 
do  not  overlook  the  benefit  reaped  by  the  planters  and  exporters  in 
India  from  the  fall  in  exchange,  resulting  from  the  <<  masterly  inactivity" 
of  your  rulers  with  regard  to  the  currency  question,  it  is  still  my  inti- 
mate conviction  that  our  Government  did  a  good  and  honest  |Hece  of 
work  in  protecting  the  currency  of  Netherlands  India  against  depre- 
ciation, by  dedairing  gold  to  be  its  monetary  standard  f<Mr  the  fatwe. 
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Instead  of  being  wrong  to-day,  as  seems  to  be  your  opinion,  we  cer- 
tainly are  in  the  right  way,  unless  it  may  be  a  fact,  as  the  ^'Statist'' 
of  Saturday  last  wUl  have  it  understood,  that  "the  value  of  silver 
during  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  far  more  stable  than  the  value 
of  gold.» 

When  this  must  be  taken  for  granted,  then  certainly  we  are  in  the 
wrong;  but  then  of  course  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  England  in  the 
first  place,  is  in  the  wrong,  by  adhering  to  its  gold  standard;  and 
nothing  better  certainly  can  be  done  than  to  link  gold  and  silver 
together  by  means  of  a  bimetallic  agreement,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Bal- 
four in  his  most  excellent  speech  at  Manchester  a  fortnight  ago. 

With  regard  to  the  question  put  in  the  postscript  of  your  letter,  I 
can  inform  you  that  all  the  silver  shipped  from  Java  to  Holland  (to  an 
amount  of  F.  21,000,000  in  the  course  of  the  last  12  months)  is  taken 
up  by  the  Netherlands  Bank  against  bank  notes  or  book  credits,  and 
that  the  holders  of  notes  or  book  credits  can  get  gold  from  the  bank 
when  needed  for  export.  As  doon  as  exchange  is  uearing  the  bullion 
point,  the  bank's  policy  has  ever  been  to  put  no  restriction  whatever 
on  the  export  of  gold;  and,  in  this  respect,  our  i)olicy  is  much  more 
liberal  than  that  of  nearly  all  the  continental  banks.  The  basis  of  our 
currency  is  a  real  gold  basis,  a  law  passed  in  1884  having  stipulated 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  bank's  stock  of  gold  running  short,  Govern- 
ment is  empowered  to  sell  P.  25,000,000  of  silver  money  in  the  open 
market,  in  order  to  protect  our  currency  against  depreciation.  At  the 
present  moment  our  bank  keeps  a  stock  of  gold  of  about  F.  40,000,000, 
besides  an  amount  of  F.  20,000,000  in  foreign  bills  on  London  and 
Berlin,  together,  therefore,  F.  60,000,000,  against  F.  84,000,000  silver. 


Nate  an  the  present  worlcing  af  the  gald  sta/ndard  in  Java^  by  Mr.  Ken- 
smgtonj  deputy  secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the  financial 
department. 

During  my  recent  privilege  leave  I  spent  three  weeks  in  Java  and 
took  the  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  working  of  the  gold  standard 
and  its  effects  as  regards  the  four  main  classes  of  the  country,  namely: 
(1)  the  government;  (2)  the  native  population;  (3)  the  merchants; 
and  (4)  the  European  planters. 

2.  On  the  way  to  Java  I  read  carefully  the  collection  of  papers  writ- 
ten for  the  Government  of  India  in  1886  by  Mr.  Van  den  Berg,  the 
then  president  of  the  Java  Bank.  Those  papers  dealt  with  the  finan- 
cial and  economical  condition  of  ^Netherlands  India  during  the  previous 
15  years,  and  specially  with  the  effect  of  the  currency  system  as  finally 
organized  in  1877.  In  addition,  I  had  by  me  the  book  "  Java,  or  how  to 
manage  a  colony,''  written  by  Mr.  Money  in  1861,  and  a  slight  sketch  of 
the  history  and  condition  of  the  island,  entitled  ^^Some  notes  on  Java," 
written  by  Mr.  H.  8.  Boys,  late  of  the  Indian  civil  service,  after  a  short 
visit  to  the  island  in  1889.  Mr.  Money's  book  is  still  the  standard  En- 
glish work  on  modern  Java,  though  necessarily  out  of  date  in  some  im- 
portant particulars,  especially  as  regards  the  question  of  land  admin- 
istration. The  sketch  by  Mr.  Boys  does  not  go  into  so  much  detail, 
but  it  substantially  supports  what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Money  nearly 
30  years  before  regarding  the  great  prosperity  among  the  native  pop- 
ulation. My  own  time  in  the  island  was  too  short  for  an  extended 
tour,  but  I  visited  several  places  in  the  western  half  of  Java  up  to 
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about  200  miles  from  Batavia,  and  saw  much,  of  the  country  and  peo- 
ple in  this  section  of  the  island.  Beyond  this,  I  had  long  conversations 
with  Mr.  Lavino,  the  Dutch  consul  in  Singapore;  Mr.  Lankester,  the 
English  consul  in  Batavia;  Mr.  Van  den  Berg,  a  merchant  in  Batavia 
and  brother  of  the  author  of  the  1886  papers;  Mr.  Zeveryn^  the  pr^- 
ent  head  of  the  Java  Bank;  other  Dutch,  English,  and  Itahan  men  of 
business  whom  I  met  in  Java;  the  officers  of  the  Dutch  steamers  be- 
tween Singapore  and  Batavia;  and  planters  from  Sumatra  whom  I 
came  across  between  Penang  and  Singapore. 

3.  The  general  impression  from  all  sources  of  information  was  that 
the  trade  and  planting  interests  of  Java  are  now  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition and  that  the  level  of  prosperity  among  the  cultivating  classes  is 
remarkably  high.  The  standard  of  comparison  which  I  had  constantly 
in  mind  was  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  and  labouring  classes  in 
the  richer  of  our  Punjab  districts.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  comparison  is,  on  the  whole,  distinctly  favourable  to  Java.  There 
are  fewer  rich  farmers;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  more  all-round 
prosperity.  The  people  as  a  whole  are  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and 
better  honsed  than  the  corresponding  classes  that  I  have  known  in  India. 
There  is,  comparatively  speaking,  little  or  no  debt  among  the  agricul- 
turists, and  the  general  air  of  contentment  and  absence  of  indications 
of  squalid  poverty  are  simply  astonishing.  Much  of  this  may  be  at- 
tributed to  favourable  conditions  of  climate  and  soil,  and  much  to  the 
easy-going  disposition  of  the  native  population;  but  much  more,  I 
believe,  to  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  system  of  administration  is,  in  many 
respects,  better  adapted  than  our  own  to  the  simple  wants  of  an  Eastern 
people. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  on  this  subject  here  than  that  my  own 
observation,  so  far  as  it  went,  fully  confirmed  what  has  been  already 
written  by  Messrs.  Money  and  Boys  regarding  the  thriving  condition 
of  all  classes  of  Javanese  and  Malays  in  the  island,  notwithstanding  a 
density  of  population  almost  if  not  quite  as  great  as  we  have  to  deal 
with  in  the  congested  tracts  of  India.  The  important  point  to  notice  is 
that  I  could  find  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  currency  system  estab- 
lished in  1877  has  in  any  way  prejudicially  affected  the  people  of  the 
country.  The  people  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  any  change  was 
made.  Mr.  Zeverijn  explained  this  by  saying  that  the  Dutch  were  for- 
tunate in  introducing  a  gold  standard  before  the  really  serious  fall  in 
the  price  of  silver  took  place.  The  explanation  is  reasonable  enough. 
Silver  prices  have  varied  very  slowly  even  in  India,  and  in  Java  the 
currency  question  was  settled  before  the  altered  conditions  of  1873-'77 
made  themselves  felt  by  the  people,  and  a  guilder  is  still  to  them  very 
much  what  it  has  been  at  any  time  within,  say,  the  last  30  years;  that 
is,  since  full  effect  was  given  to  the  measures  adopted  for  Dutch  India 
by  the  Netherlands  Government  after  the  consolidating  legislation  of 
1854.* 

4.  When  Mr.  Van  den  Berg  ^who  has  now  left  Java  on  appointment 
as  president  of  the  bank  of  Holland)  wrote  in  1886,  the  colony  was  pass- 
ing through  a  serious  mercantile  crisis.  The  two  principal  industries 
of  the  country — sugar  and  coffee — were  threatened  with  extinction,  and 
the  general  tendency  of  Mr.  Van  den  Berg's  remarks  was  to  convey 
a  warning  that  the  difllculties  of  both  planters  and  merchants  were 
directly  attributable  to  the  introduction  of  a  gold  standard.  This  warn- 
ing was  all  the  more  impressive,  as  Mr.  Van  den  Berg  had  himself  been 

*  Pages  40  and  41  of  Mr.  Van  den  Berg's  1886  pamphlet. 
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• 
one  of  the  principal  movers  in  support  of  a  gold  standard,  and  had  writ- 
ten much  more  hopefully  of  the  success  of  his  measures  in  his  earlier 
papers  of  1879  and  1884.  The  conclusion  from  his  1886  paper  appeared 
to  be  that  he  had  serious  doubts  whether  the  gold  standard  had  not, 
on  the  whole,  done  more  harm  than  good  to  Dutch  India;  that,  if  he 
refrained  from  advocating  a  return  to  a  silver  standard,  it  was  more 
from  consideration  of  the  difficulties  attending  disturbance  of  the  mone- 
tary system  of  the  mother  country  than  from  regard  to  the  true  interests 
of  the  Java  community ;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  he  strongly  recommended 
any  eastern  government  which  had  stuck  to  its  silver  standard  to  hold 
fast  and  brave  out  the  difficulties  of  a  falling  exchange.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  information  regarding  Java  in  India  has  not  advanced  beyond 
the  stage  at  which  Mr.  Van  den  Berg  wrote  in  1886;  and  it  has  been 
tacitly  assumed  by  currency  correspondents  in  the  press  of  India,  when 
referring  to  the  experience  of  Java,  that  Mr.  Van  den  Berg's  some- 
what gloomy  anticipations  have  been  necessarily  fulfilled,  and  that,  in 
short,  the  country  has  been  going  from  bad  to  worse. 

I  took  special  pains  to  ascertain  how  far  this  was  the  case,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  the  situation  has  been  since  again  entirely 
changed.  Mj.  Lankester,  Mr.  Van  den  Berg's  brother,  and  Mr.  Zev- 
erijn,  alike  assured  me  that  the  crisis  of  1884-'86  has  been  quite  got 
over;  that  both  the  sugar  and  coffee  industries  have  recovered;  and 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  difficulties  of  1884-'86  were 
primarily  or  even  largely  due  to  currency  legislation.  Mr.  Zeverijn's 
words  were:  ^' When  we  read  what  reply  had  been  sent  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  1886,  we  said  to  ourselves,  *  Van  den  Berg  is  playing 
with  fire.'"  By  the  "we"  in  this  I  understood  him  to  refer  to  the  au- 
thorities in  Holland,  where  Mr.  Zeverijn  was  at  the  time  living,  and, 
judging  by  results,  the  home  government  appears  to  have  been  right 
and  Mr.  Van  den  Berg  wrong.  The  circumstances  of  Java  trade  in 
1886  are  briefly  stated  in  Mr.  P.  F.  Tidman's  evidence  of  the  18th  of 
February,  1887,  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Gold  and  Silver, 
questions  2900  to  2914  (especially  question  2912)  of  the  first  report. 
There  had  been,  up  to  1886,  a  series  of  bad  years  and  calamities  of  a 
nature  to  account  for  general  depression,  and  in  addition  the  sugar  in- 
dustry, the  most  important  of  all  in  the  island,  had  been  for  the  time 
almost  destroyed  by  competition  with  bounty -fed  beetroot  sugar  grown 
elsewhere.  The  trade  of  Java  is,  at  the  best  of  times,  largely  depend- 
ent on  a  very  few  principal  items  of  export,  and  in  a  country  so  situ- 
ated the  sudden  annihilation  of  the  chief  among  these  naturally  reacted 
on  the  trade  of  the  colony  as  a  whole.  The  severity  of  the  crisis  through 
which  Java  was  then  passing  was  not  exaggerated  by  Mr.  Van  den 
Berg;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  misled  into  attributing  mainly  to  the 
permanent  condition  of  the  currency  what  was  really  due  to  a  number 
of  causes,  some  of  them  more  or  less  accidental. 

5.  The  Dutch  planters,  men  of  great  resource,  and  with  large  capi- 
tal at  their  backs,  set  themselves  heartily  to  face  the  1886  situation,  re- 
organised their  whole  system  of  sugar  planting  and  manufacture,  cut 
down  the  expenses  of  manufacture  from  about  11  to  7  guilders  a  picul, 
and  have  now  largely  recovered  from  their  temporary  difficulties.  Mr. 
Lankester  distinctly  stated  that  the  difficulties  are  now,  looking  back 
to  the  crisis,  recognised  as  having  been  due  to  wasteful  processes  and 
inefficient  management  and  not  to  the  system  of  currency.  The 
planters  have  learnt  wisdom,  and  have  firmly  re-established  their 
business  on  a  footing  which  enables  them  to  cope  with  variations  in 
price  elsewhere  caused  by  decline  in  the  value  of  silver,  and,  what  is 
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more  important  to  them,  to  defy  competition  with  beetroot  sugar.  Mr. 
Lankester,  indeed,  went  further,  and  said  that  the  change  had  actually 
benefited  the  native  population  engaged  on  the  sugar  estates.  In  or- 
der to  assist  in  cutting  down  the  cost  of  sugar  manufacture,  they  have 
been  compelled  to  work  harder,  and  have  acquired  habits  of  industry 
which  a  Malay  or  semi- Malay  population  is  always  slow  to  learn;  so 
that  their  own  prosperity  has  increased,  while  they  have  at  the  same 
time  aided  in  restoring  the  fortunes  of  the  planters  and  merchants. 
I  did  not  myself  see  the  sugar  estates,  which  lie  in  the  north  and  east  of 
the  island;  but  I  came  across  a  member  of  a  large  Scotch  engineering 
firm  (Messrs.  Watson,  Laidlaw  &  Co.,  of  Glasgow),  who  had  been 
traveling  fijr  some  months  in  the  sugar  country,  pushing  his  business 
in  the  supply  of  machinery  to  the  factories.  This  firm  supplies  ma- 
chinery for  "sugar  fabrieks^  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  one  member 
of  the  firm  is  always  travelling  to  supervise  the  working  of  the  ma- 
chines and  establish  new  connections.  Their  business  in  Java  is  not 
yet  fully  developed;  but  this  gentleman  informed  me  that  he  was  much 
impressed  with  the  suitability  of  Java  as  a  sugar-producing  country, 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  business  even  under  existing  conditions, 
when,  for  want  of  local  mechanical  skill,  the  machines  are  not  worked 
up  to  anything  like  their  true  capacity,  and  generally  with  the  flour- 
ishing condition  of  sdl  that  he  had  seen  of  the  estates.  This  informa- 
tion was  to  the  point,  as  bearing  out  what  the  Batavia  authorities 
had  previously  said  to  me  on  the  subject. 

6.  So  far  as  I  could  make  out  the  revival  of  the  sugar  industry  has 
been  followed  by  a  revival  of  trade  generally  in  Java.  The  information 
on  this  point  was  not  so  precise,  but  I  was  struck  with  the  change  com- 
ing from  Singapore,  where  (as  in  India)  everyone  was  complaining  of 
didl  trade,  breaking  firms,  and  the  turning  of  business  into  mere  spec- 
ulation, to  Batavia,  where  business  of  all  kinds  appeared  to  be  going 
on  steadily  in  even  grooves.  Mr.  Lankester,  the  head  of  the  English 
mercantile  community  in  Batavia,  spoke  well  of  the  prospects  of  the 
place,  and  laid  stress  on  the  immense  advantage  of  a  stable  currency. 
M.  Zeverijn  said  the  same.  He  declared  that,  with  the  experience  of 
the  Straits  Settlements  and  British  India  before  them,  the  silver  party 
in  Java  was  now  absolutely  silenced,  and  that  he  himself  would  never 
remain  in  the  country  if  the  gold  standard  should  be  given  up.  Both 
these  gentlemen  turned  up  the  report  of  the  Java  Bank  for  1891-'92, 
and  pointed  significantly  to  a  table  contained  in  Appendix  J,  showing 
the  course  of  exchange  monthly  between  Batavia,  HoUand,  England, 
and  Singapore,  and  again  between  London  and  Singapore  and  Cal- 
cutta. The  variation  between  Batavia  and  Holland  during  the  year 
was  from  99f  to  100|,  and  in  only  two  months  was  there  a  greater  vari- 
ation than  J  per  cent.  Similarly  the  exchange  on  England  varied  only 
from  12  to  12. 07 J  guilders  to  the  li.,  while  the  variation  on  Singapore 
was  from  1.80  to  2.05^  guilders  to  the  dollar,  and  between  OScutta 
and  London  from  la.  S-J^d.  to  l8.  5^d.  to  the  rupee. 

The  figures  quoted  are  for  bills  in  some  cases  at  si^ht.  in  others  at 
four  months,  and  in  others  at  six,  but  this  difference  in  n)rm  does  n# 
affect  the  conclusion.  Whether  the  total  volume  of  the  Java  trade  is 
large  or  smsdl  with  reference  to  the  size  of  the  country  is  a  matter  on 
which  I  did  not  obtain  any  statistics ;  but  there  could  be  little  doubt 
that  the  greater  security  attending  business  transactions  was  thor- 
oughly appreciated,  and  that  the  Batavia  people  themselves  are  well 
satisfied  with  the  way  things  are  going.  As  regards  the  sugmr  trade 
especially,  M.  Zever\jn  informed  me  that  it  would  have  be^  impoa- 
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■Ible  for  merchants  and  banks  to  conduct  the  business  at  all  on  present 
lines,  if  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  risk  involved  in  fluctuations  in 
the  price  of  silver.  This  was  explained  by  saying  that  much  of  the 
business  depends  on  advances  made  months  before  the  crop  comes  into 
the  market.  With  a  stable  currency  the  financing  agencies  are  able 
to  control  the  exports  and  distribute  the  shipments  of  sugar  evenly 
over  a  considerable  period  of  the  year,  thereby  avoiding  a  glut  in  the 
market  and  difficulties  with  the  shipping  trade,  as  well  as  the  additional 
expense  involved  to  themselves  or  the  planters  in  insurance  against 
exchange  risks. 

7.  As  regards  the  practical  working  of  the  gold  standard  in  Java,  it 
is  interesting  to  find  how  little  gold  is  either  employed  or  demanded. 
Appendix  O,  of  the  bank  report  for  1891-'92,  gives  the  details  of  cash  in 
the  bank  on  31st  March,  1892,  including  the  head  office  at  Bata- 
via,  branches  in  five  principal  tovms  in  Java,  one  each  in  Sumatra  and 
Celebes,  and  a  small  branch  in  Amsterdam.  The  total  cash  accounted 
for  amounts  to  6,754,477^,  divided  as  follows: 

Notes £3,608,898 

Silver 2,773,060 

Gold 872,422 

Other  money 107 

These  are  the  amounts  expressed  in  sterling  converted  at  the  com- 
mon rate  of  12  guilders  to  11. 

The  total  gold  stock  in  hand  represents  5J  per  cent  only  of  the 
whole,  and  this  is  lodged  almost  entirely  in  the  head  office  at  Batavia, 
which  accounts  for  82  per  cent  of  the  gold  as  against  only  60  per  cent 
of  the  total  cash.  I  understood  from  M.  Zeverijn  that  the  gold  in 
Batavia  is  practically  lying  idle,  and  that  it  was  either  contemplated 
or  had  been  recently  arranged  to  remit  three-fourths  of  it  back  to  Hol- 
land. I  am  not  sure  that  I  correctly  understood  M.  Zeveriln  on  this 
pNoint,  and  possibly  he  was  referring  to  some  transaction  already  car- 
ried out  before  1891-'92;  but  it  is  clear  that  gold  is  used  rarely  under 
any  circumstances,  and  practically  never  in  the  interior  of  the  island. 
M.  Zeverijn  mentioned  that,  when  travelling  in  the  interior  last  year, 
he  had  tendered  gold  pieces  (ten  guilders  each)  in  pajrment  of  a  charge 
for  Government  post  horses,  and  that  the  coins  were  actually  refus^. 
From  curiosity  I  obtained  a  few  gold  pieces  to  try  the  result.  I  found 
that  they  were  accepted  at  railway  stations  without  demur;  that  they 
were  accepted,  but  with  exclamations  of  astonishment,  at  a  Dutch 
shop  in  the  principal  street  of  Batavia  5  and  that  they  were  altogether 
declined  at  a  native  shop  in  a  bazaar  at  Garoet,  200  miles  up  country, 
tliough  a  Java  bank  note  for  ten  guilders  was  at  once  taken  without 
question.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
neither  know  nor  feel  the  existence  of  the  gold  standard  in  any  way. 

8.  The  silver  coins  used  by  the  people  are  the  rix  dollar  of  2^  guild- 
ers, the  guilder,  and  half  guilder,  and  25  and  10  cent  pieces.  The 
unit  is  the  guilder  valued  at  Is.  8^.,  weighing  ten  grammes  0.945  fine, 
or  9.45  grammes  silver  fine,  as  against  10.692  grammes  in  our  Indian 
rupee.  The  whole  of  these  silver  coins  are  minted  in  Holland,  but  only 
the  rix-dollar,  guilder,  and  half  guilder  are  standard  Dutch  coins,  the 
smaller  pieces  of  25  and  10  cents  being  minted  especially  for  Nether- 
lands India  and  marked  in  the  native  characters  as  well  as  in  Dutch. 
Java  bank  notes  pass  freely  everywhere,  and  there  is  the  ordinary  cop- 
per coinage  for  small  payments,  the  only  copper  coins  I  saw  being  of 
2^  cents  and  1  cent,  though  there  may  possibly  be  others  current.  The 
prices  of  European  goods  are  rather  high,  though  not  perceptibly  higher 
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than  the  corresponding  prices  in  the  Straits  Settlements  converted  into 
sterling  at  current  rates  of  exchange.  Java  guilders  are  accepted  by 
banks  and  native  money-changers  in  Singapore  at  the  rate  of  12J  to 
12^  guilders  to  the  11.  for  small  sums.  For  larger  transactions  a  bet- 
ter rate  would  no  doubt  be  given.  Banks  in  Java  usually  allow  12 
guilders  to  the  11.  for  small  sums,  independently  of  petty  variations  in 
the  quoted  rates  of  exchange. 

9.  The  conclusion  appears  to  be  that  the  gold  standard  works  well 
in  Java  as  regards  the  trade  and  the  people  of  the  country.  It  has 
also,  on  the  whole,  proved  beneficial  to  the  planters,  especially  to  those 
who  avoid  speculative  crops.  The  Government  is  not  so  prosperous* 
and  though  there  is  difl&culty  in  getting  at  the  actual  figures  for  recent 
years,  I  understand  that  annual  deficits  are  still  common  in  Nether- 
lands India  as  a  whole.  This  is,  however,  attributed  not  to  the  cur- 
rency settlement,  but  to  the  continued  drain  of  military  expenditure, 
especially  in  Achin.  There  is  much  to  admire  in  the  successfiil  admin- 
istration of  the  country;  and,  though  unfavourable  criticism  of  the 
Dutch  Government  is  still  common  enough  among  the  English  of  Sin- 
gapore, and  among  certain  classes  of  the  Dutch  residents  in  Java,  it  is 
doubt^l  whether  the  stock  charges  of  oppression,  overtaxation,  and 
corruption  really  rest  upon  solid  grounds. 

If  they  did,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  general  prosperity 
and  obvious  contentment  of  both  Europeans  and  natives.  The  origin 
of  some  of  the  more  serious  charges  against  the  Government  is  well 
known,  and  statements  of  the  kind  may  well  be  accepted  with  great 
reserve. 

10.  In  discussing  the  possibility  of  a  gold  standard  in  India,  many 
writers  have  suggested  that  the  country  would  run  a  serious  risk  of 
being  flooded  with  spurious  silver  coinage  as  soon  as  the  rupee  acquired 
an  artificially  high  value.  It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  this 
danger  is  imaginary,  or  at  any  rate  that  the  risk  is  not  serious.  The 
experience  of  Java  is  interesting  as  showing  that  the  latter  is  the  cor- 
rect view.  With  a  silver  currency  there,  based  on  a  ratio  of  15.62  >  to 
1,  spurious  coinage  seems  to  be  unknown.  In  Singapore,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  the  standard  coin  is  the  Mexican  silver  dollar,  varying  in 
value  with  the  market  price  of  silver,  bad  dollars  and  the  necessity  for 
ringing  every  coin  are  a  frequent  trouble  to  travellers.  This  is  a  good 
illustration  in  support  of  the  view  that  a  strong  and  well-orgamzed 
government  finds  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  detecting  and  deal- 
ing with  false  coiners,  however  great  the  temptation  may  be  to  the 
latter. 

A.  Kensington. 

21SI  SSPTEMBEBy  1892. 
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RUSSIA.. 

Comparison  of  values  of  Russian  paper  and  metallic  silver  rouble,  by 

Major  Law. 

The  questions  of  exchange  and  currency  are  complicated  in  Eussia 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  no  less  than  four  different  standards  of  value^ 
all  of  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  consideration  of  questions  re- 
lating to  public  and  general  finance.  There  is  the  gold  rouble,  the 
metallic  silver  rouble,  and  the  bank-note  rouble,  which  is  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  '* silver"  rouble,  because  when  introduced  it  was  con- 
vertible into  metallic  silver  coinage.  The  value  of  the  gold  rouble  is 
37.97  pence,  the  values  of  the  metallic  silver  rouble  and  of  the  paper 
rouble  continually  fluctuate,  and  the  paper  rouble,  besides  its  actual 
and  daily  varying  exchange  value,  has  an  arbitrary  value,  fixed  peri- 
odically for  the  purpose  of  government  accounting. 

Since  the  complete  disappearance  of  both  gold  and  silver  coinage  as 
circulating  mediums^  gold  has  become  the  real  standard  of  value  in 
Eussia,  through  the  influence  of  the  very  large  exchange  operations,  in 
connection  with  the  payment  of  interest  on  foreign  loans,  and  the  set- 
tlement of  exportation  and  importation  accounts.  The  fluctuations  of 
the  gold  values  of  both  paper  and  silver  have  been  very  great,  the  pax)er 
depending  on  the  credit  of  the  country  and  other  circumstances  affect- 
ing the  rate  of  exchange,  whilst  the  silver  has  been  influenced  also  by 
*the  steady  depreciation  of  that  metal  as  compared  with  gold.  Before 
the  Eusso-Turkish  war  the  pound  sterling  was  worth  about  seven  rou- 
bles and  thirty  copecks  (paper) ;  in  the  spring  of  1888  the  exchange 
reached  twelve  roubles  to  the  pound,  and  it  is  now  about  nine  roubles 
and  sixty  copecks.  The  silver  rouble,  some  ton  years  ago,  was  worth 
about  one  rouble  and  forty,  in  paper  5  it  is  to-day  worth  only  one  rouble 
and  six  copecks. 

The  really  curious  and  anomalous  result  of  the  depreciation  of  silver 
to  the  value  above  quoted  is  that  It  is  now  worth  something  less  than 
the  paper  which  nominally  represents  it,  but  with  which  it  is  inconvert- 
ible. The  calculation  is  as  follows:  The  metallic  silver  rouble  is  .900 
flne^  and  its  weight  of  20  grammes,  or  308.647  grains.  Taking  the  price 
of  silver  to  be  to-day  38  pence  per  ounce,  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  coin 
is  23.774  pence,  whilst,  at  the  present  exchange  of  9.60  to  the  pound 
sterling,  the  paper  rouble  is  worth  25  pence,  thus  showing  a  difference 
in  favour  of  the  paper  note  of  near  li  pence. 

The  Eussian  mint  has  recently  declined  to  accept  silver  from  private 
individuals  for  coinage,  but  formerly  it  used  to  charge  six  per  cent  for 
mintage.  If  this  very  high  charge  for  mintage  were  maintained,  and 
free  coinage  again  introduced,  the  cost  of  the  silver  rouble  coin  would 
be  25.1904  pence;  but  a  very  trifling  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  would 
bring  the  cost  of  the  coin  (even  allowing  the  high  charge  for  mintage) 
below  the  25  pence,  which  is  the  actual  exchange  value  of  the  paper 
note. 

E.  FiTzG.  Law. 

24th  Apeil,  1893. 
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Bank  of  Sweden. 

Query  1. — ^When  did  Sweden  adopt  the  gold  standard  and  enter  the 
monetary  convention  with  Norway  and  Denmark  f 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1873,  the  gold  standard  was  adopted,  and 
on  the  same  day  the  monetary  convention  was  conclnded  with  Den- 
mark, and  on  the  16th  October,  1875,  with  ^Norway. 
Query  2. — ^What  does  the  Bank  of  Sweden  hold  in  gold  and  silver, 
and  what  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  t 

Metallic  stock  mnst  not  be  less  than  kr.  15,000,000,  of  which  at 
least  80  per  cent  gold.  During  1892  the  average  has  been  kr. 
20,285,791.42,  of  which  bars  of  gold  and  foreign  gold  coins  kr. 
3,936,025.92,  silver  coins  under  the  convention  kr.  3,113,195.64, 
and  other  silver  kr.  24,223.87.  Out  of  the  total  metallic  stock  sil- 
ver thus  represent  I)  15.347  per  cent. 
Query  3.— What  is  the  paper  circulation  in  proportion  to  coined  and 
barst 

The  paper  emission  during  the  year  has  been  on  an  average  kr. 
40,993,709.37,  and  the  metallic  stock  thus  49.485  per  cent  of  the 
paper  circulation. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  paper  circulation  of  the  private 
banks  has  amounted  to  kr.  55,819,691,  and  thus  the  state  bank^s 
metallic  stock  covers  20.953  per  cent  of  the  total  pai)er  emission. 
By  adding  to  the  state  bank's  bullion  the  metallic  stock  of  the  pri- 
vate banks,  viz,  kr.  7,280,506.76  in  gold,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
grand  total  of  the  metallic  stock  wo^d  cover  28.474  per  cent  of  the 
paper  circulation,  and  the  stock  of  gold  of  the  private  bsmks  13.043 
per  cent  of  their  paper  circulation. 
Query  4. — ^To  what  extent  does  silver  represent  a  legal  pa3rment,  and, 
if  one  should  wish  to  buy  gold  from^the  state  bank  for  export,  will  the 
bank  sell  it  or  stick  to  its  reserve? 

Silver  is  legal  payment  to  the  state  bank  to  any  amount,  to  the 
private  banks  to  the  amount  of  kr.  20. 
The  Bank  of  Sweden  does  not  sell  gold  to  any  large  amount. 
Query  5. — Are  they  satisfied,  or  do  they  find  that  the  gold  standard 
answers  wellt 

Perfectly  satisfied,  and  fulfills  expectations. 
Query  6. — How  are  the  accounts  settled  with  Norway  and  Denmark, 
as  we  suppose  the  respective  moneys  circulate  freely  as  if  it  were  one 
country  t 

Gold  coins  of  the  three  countries  circulate  freely  and  indiscrim- 
inately in  all  three  countries,  but  the  silver  coins  under  the  con- 
vention are  only  legal  payment  to  the  respective  state  banks,  and 
by  them  mutually  exchanged  and  charged  in  account  jwo  and  con. 
Query  7. — ^Will  Sweden  be  represented  at  the  monetary  conference, 
or  will  there  be  only  one  representative  for  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  f 
At  the  coming  conference  Sweden  will  be  represented  by  the 
president  of  the  "Kammarkollegium,'^  Mr.  Hans  Forssell,  late  min- 
ister of  finance. 
Query  8. — ^What  is  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  coins  f 

No  silver  coins  being  struck  in  Norway,  except  by  the  state  for 
small  change  only  {vide  replies  to  queries  2  and  4)  no  ratio  is  fixed^ 
but  the  composition  of  the  silver  coins  is  as  follows,  viz. : 
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124  20-krone  pieces,  or  248  10-krone  pieces  are  stxuck  out  of  one 
kilogramme  ^710  gold. 


Bank  of  Norway. 

Query  1. — ^When  did  Norway  adopt  the  gold  standard  and  enter  the 
monetary  convention  with  Sweden  and  Denmark? 
1st  January,  1874. 
Query  2. — What  does  the  iN'or^es  Bank  hold  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
in  what  proportion  silver  to  gold t 

Ko  silver  allowed.    On  31st  August,  1892,  the  stock  of  gold  was 
kr.  38,478,880.07. 
Qtiery  3. — ^What  is  the  paper  circulation  in  proportion  to  coin  and  for 
barsf 

On  the  above  amount  of  gold  the  bank  was  entitled  to  issue 
kr.  57,356,803.33,  in  the  following  manner: 

First  fund— 

Kr.  10,009,278 

5  to  2 "    25,023,182.50 

Second  fond — 

kr.  2,500,000 

3to6 "      3,750,000 

Beeerve  funds — 

kr.  5,227,193.62 

3  to  2 "      7,840,790.43 

Extra  fund  for  the  purchase  of  gold — 

kr.  20,742,830.40 
Itol "    20,742,830.40 

Kr.  57,356,803.33 
In  circulation "    47,437,551.71 

In  hand Kr.     9,919,251.62 

On  1st  January,  1893,  a  new  law  of  23rd  April,  1892,  will  come 
in  operation. 

The  bank  can  then  issue  notes  for  kr.  24,000,000  above  the  stock 
of  gold. 

The  bank  is  allowed  to  have  up  to  ^rd  of  its  stock  of  gold  with 
agents  abroad,  and  also  kr.  3,000,000  in  the  state  banks  of  those 
countries  with  whom  Norway  has  a  monetary  convention. 

What  is  thus  deposited  abroad  is  considered,  as  regards  the 
power  of  issuing  not^s,  as  being  in  the  bank  itself. 

On  31st  August,  1892,  the  bank  had  deposited  with  its  foreign 
agents  kr.  11,880,659.21. 
Query  4. — To  what  extent  does  silver  represent  a  legal  payment,  and, 
if  one  should  wish  to  buy  gold  from  the  state  bank  for  export,  will 
the  bank  sell  it  or  stick  to  its  reserve! 
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Legal  payment  is  20  kroner  in  2  and  1  krone  pieces  and  4  kroner 
in  smaller  coins. 

There  is  no  restriction  to  the  liability  of  the  bank  to  pay  its 
notes  in  gold,  for  whatever  purpose  soever  it  may  be  intended. 
Query  5. — Are  they  satisfied,  or  do  they  find  that  the  gold  standard 
answers  wellt 

Extremely  satisfied;  especially  as  the  conversion  firom  silver  to 
gold  was  made  without  any  loss  to  speak  of. 
Query  6. — How  are  the  accounts  settled  with  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
as  we  suppose  the  respective  moneys  circulate  freely  as  if  it  were  one 
country! 

By  private  agreement  between  the  three  state  banks  they  may 
draw  upon  each  other  at  sight  for  sums  of  kr.  5,000  and  above  to 
the  extent  of  kr.  2,000,000  on  each  bank,  on  condition  that  repay- 
ment mu8t»be  made  whenever  required,  and  that  a  settlement  be 
made  once  a  year.    Ko  interests  or  charges  of  any  kind  are  debited. 
Query  7. — ^Will  Norway  be  represented  at  the  monetary  conference, 
or  will  there  be  only  one  representative  for  the  Scandinavian  king- 
doms! 

I  don't  know;  it  is,  however,  likely  that  there  will  be  a  repre- 
sentative for  Norway,  if  Sweden  sends  one. 


"DNITESr)    STA.TB3S. 

Replies  by  Mr.  Oiffen  to  the  following  questioM. 

1.  Can  persons  holding  silver  require  the  Government  or  any  national 
bank  to  give  them  gold  for  it  at  the  fixed  rates  with  or  without  any  and 
what  premium! 

Legally  persons  holding  silver  in  the  United  States  cannot  re- 
quire either  the  Government  or  the  national  banks  to  give  them 
gold  for  it. 

The  way  in  which  the  silver  in  circulation  in  the  United  States 
is  kept  equal  to  gold  is,  that  the  coinage  is  a  monopoly,  and  the 
Government  only  issues  the  coins  at  the  rate  of  16  to  1  in  gold. 
The  Government  also  receives  the  silver  at  the  same  rate  in  pay- 
ment of  taxes  and  dues. 

Practically  little  silver  circulates  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
circulates  as  small  change,  so  that  no  holder  of  silver  is  ever  likely 
to  require  payment  in  gold. 

2.  Same  question  as  to  persons  holding  paper. 

Mutatis  mutandis  the  same  answer  may  be  given  for  all  classes 
of  paper  in  the  United  States,  except  gold  certificates.  There  are 
four  kinds  of  such  Government  paper  (or  four  principal  kinds), 
amounting  at  the  end  of  October,  1892,  to  166,200,0001.  (excluding 
gold  certificates): 

(a)  The  old  greenbacks,  66,400,000Z. 

(b)  Silver  certificates  (certificates  of  the  dej)osit  of  silver  plus  a 
promise  to  pay  in  silver),  64,900,000^. 

(o)  Currency  certificates,  2,100,000Z..  which  are  practically  the 
old  greenbacks  in  another  form.  They  are  only  of  small  amount, 
and  are  not  to  be  added  to  the  greenbacks,  if  we  count  all  the 
latter. 

{d)  The  new  Treasury  notes  issued  against  purchases  of  silver, 
which  have  the  same  legal  incidents  as  the  old  greenbacks,  22,- 
SOOjOOOf,  They  are  both  promises  to  pay  in  lawfid  money  of  the 
United  States,  i.  e.,  gold  or  silver  coins  which  are  full  legal  tender. 
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The  Government  is  under  no  obligation  to  pay  this  paper  in  gold, 
and  part  it  is  expressly  obliged  to  pay  in  silver  only,  viz,  the  silver 
certificates. 

Practically  it  is  all  kept  at  gold  valne,  because  (1)  it  is  a  mo- 
nopoly of  Government,  which  issues  the  paper  only  at  the  equiva- 
lent of  gold ;  (2)  the  Government  receives  it  freely  in  payment  of  all 
dues  and  taxes  as  the  equivalent  of  gold;  and  (3)  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  at  different  times  has  intimated  his  intention  to  pro- 
vide gold  for  all  comers,  and  does  in  fact  pay  in  gold  to  all  who  ask 
it. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  pax>er  of  the  national  banks,  which  is 
only  a  small  amount  now  (about  30,000,000/.).  This  paper  is  pay- 
able in  greenbacks,  Treasury  notes,  and  silver  certificates  (query  as 
to  silver  certificates),  as  well  as  gold  and  silver;  but,  as  things  that 
are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another,  it  is  payable 
in  gold. 

As  to  the  gold  certificates  (24,000,000/.),  they  are  certificates  of 
deposit  of  gold  coin,  and  promises  to  pay  in  gold,  so  that  the  ques- 
tion does  not  arise. 

3.  If  not,  how  do  persons  wanting  gold  for  export  procure  it,  and  at 
what  price  t 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  gold  has  been  found  lately  for  export  by  the 
presentation  of  gold  certificates,  which  have  diminished,  not  exactly 
but  generally,  as  gold  in  the  Treasury  has  diminished.  I  could 
give  exact  figures  if  required. 

4.  How  does  the  Government  or  national  bank  procure  and  protect 
its  supply  of  gold,  and  on  what  terms  does  it  part  with  gold! 

The  Government  has  most  of  the  gold ;  when  the  national  banks 
hold  it  they  hold  it  mostly  in  gold  certificates.  The  question  has 
not  practically  arisen,  as  the  Government  has  always  had  a  surplus 
hitherto,  and  the  paper  has  not  been  redundant;  but  there  is  a  re- 
serve power  to  issue  bonds  with  which  to  purchase  gold,  upon  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  intimated  his  intention  to  act  if 
necessary.  At  different  times  since  1890  the  appearance  has  been 
that  what  is  called  free  gold  in  the  Treasury  would  fall  below  danger 
point;  that  is,  would  become  less  than  the  amount  of  gold  repre- 
sented by  gold  certificates,  plus  20,000,000/.  specially  provided 
many  years  ago  to  secure  controvertibility  of  greenbacks;  but  the 
contingency  has  not  occurred,  though  it  has  very  nearly  done  so. 
I  am  obliged  to  add,  as  a  matter  of  legal  opinion,  that  the  powers 
of  the  Treasury  do  not  seem  at  all  clearly  expressed.  Americans, 
however,  tell  me  that,  law  or  no  law,  the  powers  will  be  acted  upon, 
and  that,  law  or  no  law,  the  purchase  of  sUver  will  itself  be  stopped, 
if  necessary. 


XJNITKr>     KINGHDOIM. 

As  to  the  right  of  the  public  to  obtain  token  money  at  the  Royal  Mint — 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Charles  Fremantle  to  Sir  Thomas  Farrer. 

EoYAi.  Mint,  27th  Marchj  1893. 

Although  I  am  not  able  to  refer  to  any  specific  regulations  which 
deny  to  the  Bank  of  England  the  right  of  obtaining  silver  coin  for  gold, 
and  the  act  of  1816  and  the  present  coinage  act  are  silent  on  the  point, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  bank  has  no  such  right. 

Some  40  years  ago  the  mint  would  only  issue  silver  coin  to  the  bank 
under  the  express  direction  of  the  treasury,  a  fact  which  indicates 
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that  the  bank  could  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  obtain  it  on  demand; 
indeed,  our  records  mention  cases  in  which  the  application  of  tiie  baiUi 
was  refused. 

It  would  obviously  be  against  the  public  interest  to  allow  to  any  one 
the  right  to  obtain  any  amount  of  token  coins^  as  a  superabundance  of 
token  coinage  would  lead  to  much  inconvenience,  and  possibly  to  its 
depreciation.  To  guard  against  an  over  issue,  the  government  has  sua. 
arrangement  with  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  the  Scotch 
banks,  and  colonial  governments,  under  which  token  coins  are  issued 
through  those  bodies,  who  are  in  a  x>osition  of  responsibility,  and  who 
can  best  judge  what  amount  of  coin  is  actually  required  for  circulation. 

(6)-STATISTICS. 

INDIA   JLNT>  THK   Si^SX. 

Exports  of  wMrehandi$e  from,  and  imports  of  merchandise  into,  India,  excluding  Goven^ 

ment  stores. 


Ymts. 


Axer- 

rate 

at 
which 
bills 

on 
India] 
were 
•old. 


Sxporta  from  India. 


In  tena 

of 
nipeee. 


XqnlTa- 
lentin 
•terliDg 
at  aver- 
age rate 
of  ex- 
change. 


Imi>ort«  into  India. 


In  tens 

of 
mpees. 


Xquira- 
lentin 
sterling 
at  aver- 
age rate 
of  ex- 
ehange. 


Sorplns  exports. 


In  tens 

of 
mpees. 


Eqniva- 
lentin 
sterling 
at  aver- 
age rate 
of  ex- 
change. 


Bemarka. 


1888-'0». 
186^*70. 


1870-71. 


1871-'72. 
1872-'78. 


l«78-'74. 

1874-76. 
1876-7e. 


187«-'77. 
1877-'78 . 


1878-*79. 


1879-'80 . 
1880-'81 . 

1881-'82. 

1882-*^. 
1883-'84. 
1884-'86. 
1885-'86. 
1886-'87. 

1887-'88 . 
1888-*89. 

188»-'90. 

1890-*91. 

18»l-'92. 
1882-*08. 


d.psr 
rupee. 
23.197 
23.287 

22.405 


Bx,  £  Bet.  £  Ses. 

53, 062, 165  51, 286, 793  85, 931, 374134, 729, 170 17, 180, 791 
52, 471, 376  50, 868, 813  33, 879, 643  31, 875, 444^19, 691, 783 


55, 881, 825  61, 862, 059  83, 848, 246 


31,257,083 


& 

16,557,623 
18,998,869 


21,988,67920,605,026 


23. 126  68, 185, 848 60, 884, 830 30, 810, 776 29. 688, 75032, 375, 072 31, 196, 060 
22. 754  55, 236, 295  52. 368, 611 30, 473, 069  28, 891, 009,24, 763, 226,23, 477, 602 


22.351 


64,960,78651,184,52231,628,497 


21.625 


29,466,856 


22. 156.  56, 312, 26m,  985. 602  34, 646, 262 


68, 046, 40552, 801, 828  37, 112, 668 


31,963,851 


23,832,28921,729,166 


Snes  Caaal  opened 
Korember,  18G9. 

Bailway  connectioD 
completed  betweoa 
Caloatta  and  Bom- 
bay, and  Calcutta 
and  Lahore. 

Beginning  of  the 
great  ful  in  exports 


21,666,999 


33,440,06020,932,737 


20. 508  60, 961, 682 52, 091 , 715 35, 367, 177 30. 221, 25325, 594  455)21, 870, 462! 
20. 791|  66. 185, 713  56, 469, 840  39, 326, 003  34, 067, 788  25, 859, 710  22, 402, 0511 


of  raw  cotton. 
Duly  on  exports  of 
wheat    removed, 
Janoary,  1873. 
20,002,2511  First  part  of  Kiaam*s 

:     railway  opened. 
18,861,968!  Dnty  on  imporU  of 
ootton     goods    re- 
dnced,  August,  1875. 


19. 794  60, 893, 611  50, 222, 006{36, 566, 194 


19.961  67,173,158  55,868.475 
19.956  74,531,282  61,972,761 

19.895  81,901,960  67.893,812 


39, 742, 160 
50,308,834 


46,992,08438,954,48084,909,87628,988,832 


19.525  88.400,865  67,850,07850,008,041 
19.536  88,121,296  71,730.735  52.703,891 
19.808  83, 200, 528;66, 934, 825  53, 149, 31 1 
18.254   83.827,84063,758,05851,811,53639, 
17.441   88,428,660  64,261,844  58,661,46242, 


16.1 
16.879 


16.733 
14.985 


90,471,462 
96,978,171 


63,699.449 
66,183,561 


108,036,010175, 
106,616,193 


16.666106,806,86271,869,684  66,560,121 
18. 0691100, 185, 722  75, 478, 128  69, 084, 900 


30,167,06924,327,417 


20,064,034 


40,679.557  33,397,824 

42,900,067  35,417,405 

42.758,62130,051.217 

i,406,991|32,016,304 

629,773  29,767,198 


62.884,813)43, 
66,570,318 


823, 606|66, 587, 457 
74, 263, 280,62, 618, 383 


33.053,89127.430,992 
41,831,79624,222,448 


924,107 
45,431,468 


45,048,124 
52,032, 


17931 


46, 425, 330 
43,658,058 


20,086,640110,776, 
30,407,853 


36,886,741 
.HN), 


41.448.563 
43,806,81030, 


22,814,584 
20.140,065 


27,170,621 
28,820,760 
24,176,204 
24,351,067 
21,632,071 


842 

20,7fit,008 


25, 426, 600 

440,040 

28,806,276 
1,606.222 


First  part  oi  Biinna 
Bailwav  opoied. 

Indus  VaUey  Bsilw^ 
opened  September, 


Ri^pntana     Baflwa^ 

completed. 
General    duties     r^ 

moved  on  importiL 

ICaieh,  1882. 


Burma  XslKm   ex- 
tension opened. 

Nizam's     Railway 

completed, 
Indian  Midland  Baft. 

way  eompkited. 
Bengal-KagDur  F 
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ImportB  and  exparU  of  tih^r  into  and  from  India,  and  comago  of  iUver, 


Teara. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Net 
imports. 

Nsw 
ooinage. 

Old 

rupeesre. 
coined. 

Total  coin- 
age, new 

sad  old  re- 
colned. 

1870-71 

Bx. 
2, 662,237 
8,007,525 
1,934,214 
4,143,726 
6.051,810 

Sib. 
1,720,318 
1,487,209 
1,219,070 
1,647,002 
1,409,608 

Sm, 

941,924 
6,520,816 

n6, 144 
2,495,824 
4,642,202 

Sx, 

1,718,197 
1,600,394 
8,980,927 
2,370,007 
4,896,884 

It9. 

25,842 
18.010 
27.620 
80,033 
44,189 

Sm. 
1,744,089 

1871-72 

1,700,304 

1872-73 

4,008,547 
2,400,040 
4,^1,028 

lg73-74 

1874-75 

Qnin<inf^n"jftl  axerage.. 

4,569,902 

1,496,820 

8,063,088 

2,931.282 

29,309 

2,960,591 

1876-76 

3,464,341 
9,992,408 
15,776,632 
5,503,609 
9,606,001 

1.908,986 
2,793,586 
1, 100, 197 
1,621,006 
1,785,260 

1,656.366 
7,198,872 
14,676,835 
3,070,694 
7,869,742 

2, 550, 218 
6,271.122 

16.180,826 
7,210.770 

10,266,968 

82,423 
21.784 
89,483 
67,581 
84,933 

2,582,641 

1876-77 

6,292,866 
16,269,800 
7,278,351 

1877-78 

1878-79 

1879-80 

0,841,901 

Qoinqaennial  average  .. 

8,886,396 

1,832,107 

7,054,190 

8,493.881 

59,231 

8,653.112 

1880-81 

6, 316, 156 
6,466,389 
8,358,022 
7,408,506 
9,U0,026 

1,423.582 
1,087,839 
877,795 
1,003,355 
1,864,394 

3,802,574 
6,379,050 
7,480,227 
6,405,151 
7,246,631 

4.249.675 
2.186,274 
6,508,457 
8,663,400 
6.794,232 

160,984 
738,673 
830,272 
634,586 
262,396 

4,410,659 
2.924,947 

1881-82 

1882-83 

7,838,729 
4, 197, 986 

1883-84 

1884-85 

6,046,628 

Quinqnonnial  arerage  .. 

7.881,820 

1,261,283 

6,080,627 

4,480,408 

608,882 

4,988,790 

1885-86 

12,386,260 
8,219,761 
10, 589, 802 
10, 725, 872 
12,888,474 

779, 631 
1,064,023 
1,361.062 
1,479,193 
1,460,508 

11,606,629     l0.2flKfUM 

462,441 
100,649 
653,272 
738,788 
619,042 

10, 748, 007 
4, 717, 186 

11,441,697 
8,051,048 
9,170,200 

1886-87 

7,165,738 
9.228,750 
9, 246, 679 
10,987,876 

4, 616, 637 
10,788,425 
7,312,265 
8,661,158 

1887-8« 

1888-89 

1889-90 

Quinqoennial  arerage.. 

10,862,034 

1,226,900 

9,685,134 

8,310,788 

614,888 

8,825,626 

1890-91 

15,433,654 
10,603,733 
15,228,021 

1.258,618 
1, 581, 549 
2,364,452 

14,175,136 
9,022,184 
12,883,569 

13,163,474 
5, 553, 970 
12,705,210 

305,195 
217,296 

13,468,669 
6,771,266 

1891-92 

lg92-98 



Total  of  23  years 

Xearly  average. ........ 

199,466,168 
8,672,442 

34,240,566 
1,488,720 

165, 225, 602 
7,183,722 

152,504,446 
6,630,628 

6,056,292* 
275,286* 

145,855,528* 
6, 629, 797* 

*  22  years. 

Balance  of  trade. 

The  following  is  m  statement  of  the  principal  points  in  the  halance  of  India's 
external  trade : 


1870-'71  to 
1874-'75. 

1875-'76to 
1879-'80. 

1880-'81  to 
1884-'85. 

1885-'86to 
1889-'90. 

1800-'91. 

1891-'92. 

1892.'98. 

Merchandise: 

Sxports 

Sx. 

286,161,481 

160,006,849 

B». 
312,477,690 

188,114.206 

Sx, 

411,465,558 

253,157,161 

Bm. 

463,404,966 

305,988,250 

100. 227;  348 
69,034.900 

Bx. 
108. 173. 502 

Bx, 
106,574,671 

62,618,888 
43,956,288 

Imports,    exclod- 
ing  Ooremment 
stores 

66,587,467 

Ket  exports... 

124,245,632 

124,363,384 

158. 308, 397 

157,416,716 

31,192,448  41.586,185 

Bsmittances,  net: 
Bopee  paper  en- 
focedtoEngUnd 

dia,  drawn  by 

the€h>vemment: 

To   defray 

home  charges 

For  interest  on 

rupee  paper. 

-41,287,998 

59,875^631 
8,821,000 

5,270,613 

75,884,941 
3.403,000 

1,298.101 

98,116.852 

4,278,000 

968,154 

96,579,737 
4,188,771 

6,187,810 

19,094,680 
891,933 

698,720 

28,948. 666 
1,069,728 

-1,821,990 

26,977,800 
960,260 

TMal 

60.508,539 

84.068..554 

103,692,053   101  7.'U  8621  25.124.373 

25,617,0141  2B.AI  5.840 

1-^ 
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BakMoe  of  (riultf— Continaed. 


1870-'71  to 
1874-'76. 

1875-76  to 
187»-'80. 

1880- '81  to 
1884-'85. 

1885-'86  to 
1889-'90. 

18»0-»jrL 

1891-'92. 

i89i-*n. 

Total  amounte— Cont'd. 

Eemittancea,  net-Con- 
tiniied. 
Excess  of  not  ox- 
ports  of  mor- 
chandise  over 
remittanoes 

Sat. 

68,787,003 

40, 304. 830 

54,615,444 

Sx. 
55,682.064 

Bx. 

6,068,076 

Bx. 

15,960,121 

17,840.4tt 

Net  impoitt  of 
treasure: 

Gold 

Silver 

11,W7,000 
15,327.283 

8,074,042 
36.270.998 

28,564,497 
30.402.632 

15,861,718 
48,175,673 

6,686,172 
14, 175, 136 

2,418,792 

9,022.184 

13,863,569 

Balance  in  faTour 
of  India 

38,762,610 

1,958.890 

648,815 

4.533,711 

6,289.561 

Balance  affainat 
India 

7,866,337 

18.742.669 

Ket  exports  of  mer* 

change 

»et  remittanoes 

24,849,126 
12,101,707 

24.872,677 
16,811.711 

31.661,679 
20,738,691 

81,483,343  81,192,448 
20,346,932  25,124.373 

41, 586, 136 
25,617,014 

43.966.286 
26.616.840 

Bxcess  of  net  exports 
of  merchandise  over 
remittances 

12,747,419 
5,894,897 

8,060,966 
7,669,188 

10, 928, 088 
10,793,426 

11,136,411 
12,707,478 

6,068.076 
19,811,308 

15,969,121 
11,436,076 

17,840,446 

Net  imports  of  treas- 
ore 

11,060,886 

Balance  in  fiavour  of 
India 

7,852,522 

391,778 

129,663 

4,633,145     6.289.60 

Balance  against  India. 

1.571,067 

18,748.233 

1 

Note.— Some  small  siirplns  in  favor  of  India  probably  acomeB  on  the  Umd  itontldr  timde,  but  tiM 
statistics  are  too  scanty  for  incorporation  with  the  other  figures. 


BRITISH    INDTA^ 

[In  oontinnation  of  the  statement  on  page  112  of  appendix  to  Final  Report  of  Gold  and  Silver  CoBi« 

mission.] 

Statement  ahotcing  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  (eoccluHve  of  treasure);  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  gold;  ths  value  of  gold  coined;  the  imports  and  exports  of  silver: 
the  value  of  silver  coined;  the  average  rate  of  exchange;  the  sums  received  for  bilU 
drawn  by  the  home  Government  on  India,  and  the  value  of  currency  notes  in  drenla" 
tion. 


Official  years. 


Areraze 
annual 
rate  of 

ex- 
change. 


Imports 
of  mer- 
chandise 
(exclu- 
sive of 
treasure). 


£xi>orts    Excess  of 

of  mcr-    I  exports 

chandino  j  over  Im- 

(exclusive ,  ports  of 

of        I  merchan- 

treasure).       disc. 


Gold. 


Im- 
ported. 


Ex- 

ported. 


Net 
imports. 


Gold 
coin- 


Value 
of  fCOld 
coined. 


1885'86 

1888 '87 

1887 '88 

1888 '89 

1889 '90 

Average  of  five 
years 

1890 '91 

189r92 , 

1892'93 


d. 
6.254 
6.441 


55,655,865 
61,777,351 
4.898  65,004,612 
4.379  69,440,467 


Hx. 
83,881,264 
88,470,117 
90, 643, 655 


Ex.  Ex. 

28,225,399  3,09\641 
26,692,766  2,833,658 
25,539,0431  3,236,053 


97, 049, 5.32  27. 600, 065  8, 119, 088 


4. 569  69, 197, 489 103, 460. 398  34, 262, 909  6, 071, 027 


1  5.107  64,215,157 


Jlx,      I 
828,606 
656,493 
243.572 
805,154 
455,724 


92, 680, 993128, 465, 83q  8,470,253 


807,910 


1  6.  090  71, 975, 370 100, 227, 3i8 


4.733  69,432.383 
2.985!66,278,622 


108, 173, 592 
106.674,671 


28,251,078  6.500,832 


38,741,20014,118,929 
40,296,049  1. 781*789  4. 


864,660 
1,705,137 


694,472| 


2,762.035 
8,177.066 
2,992.481 
2,813,9341 
4,615.303 


S2.66S 
NiL 

Na 

22;  600 
23.050 


8,072,843 


13,  fl 


5, 636. 172 
2, 418. 792 
-1,206,418 
-2,812,683 


NIL 
24.801 

f 
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Statement  showing  imports  and  escorts  of  m&rohandUe  (exclusive  of  treasure),  ike  im- 
ports and  exports  of  gold;  the  V€uue  of  gold  coined;  the  imports  and  exports  of  silver; 
the  value  of  silver  coined;  the  average  rate  of  exchange;  the  sums  received  for  bills 
drawn  by  the  home  Government  on  India,  and  the  value  of  currency  notes  in  circula- 
tion— Continaed. 


Official  yeart. 


SUver. 


Imported. 


Exported. 


Net 
importn. 


Silrer 
coinage. 


Value  of 

new  silver 

coined. 


Sams 
received  in 
respect  of 
bills  drawn 

by  home 
government 

on  India. 


Yalae  of 
goremment 

notes  in 
circnlation 
on  the  aver- 
age of  12 
months  of 
each  year. 


10 


11 


18 


IS 


14 


U 


1886  M 

1888*87 

1887' 88 

1888' 89 

188»'90 

Average  of  Ave  years 

1800 -SI 

1892 '92 i 

1891 '93 


12,386,260 
8,219,761 
10, 589. 803 
10. 725, 872 
12,388,474 


Bof, 

779,631 
1,064.023^ 
1,361.062 
1,479,193 
1,450,598 


10,802,0841 


1,326,889 


15,433,654 
10. 603, 733 
15,228,021 


1,258,518 
1,581,549 
2,864,462 


Ba. 

11,606,629 
7,166,738 
9, 228, 7511 
9, 246, 679 

10, 937, 876 


9, 636, 135 


14, 175, 136 
9, 022, 184 
12.863,569 


B», 

10,285.667! 
4.616,536 

10, 788, 425 
7,282,254 
8, 551, 160 


8,810,788 


13, 163, 474 
6,553,970 
12,705,210 


£ 

10,292,692 
12,136,279 
15, 358, 577 
14.262,859 
15,474,496 


Bob. 
14,710,203 
14. 201, 095 
16, 162, 329 
16,431,629 
16,151,496 


18,604,981 


15,631,850 


15,969,034 
16,401,538 
16,224,531 


23,889.227 
25,436,237 
*26,401,820 


*  Amount  in  drcnlAtion  on  the  81st  of  March,  1893. 
Table  showing  the  progress  of  the  trade  of  India  with  the  United  Kingdom. 


YeaoL 


1874-*75. 
1875- '76 
1876-'77 
1877-'78. 
1878-'7». 
1879-'80, 
188a-'81. 
188l-'«2 
1882-'8.{ 
1883-'K4, 
1884-'85 
188^'HU 
1886-'87, 
1887-'Hy 
1888-'89 
A889-*90. 
189a-'91, 
1891-'92 


Merchandise  only. 

Percent- 

ratew^ 

Figures  for  1874-'76 

age  of 

the  trade 

of  the 

Figures  for  1874-'75 
bemg  represented 

by  100. 

United 

by  100. 

exchange 

with 
India  to 

Arerage 
per- 

per 

rupee. 

the  whole 

centage. 

Imports 
into 

Exports 
iVom 

trade  of 
the 

Imports 
into 

Exports 

India. 

India. 

United 
King- 
dom.* 

India. 

India. 

d. 
22.156 

100 

100 

!•* 

f 

100 

100 

21.626 

96 

101 

&5 

104 

101 

20.508 

110 

106 

8.6 

8.6  J 

101 

101 

20.791 

132 

110 

8.9 

1 

110 

;o7 

19.794 

93 

101 

8.5 

98 

93 

19.961 

108 

99 

7.8   ] 

109 

09 

19.956 

132 

111 

vA  -• 

140 

112 

19.895 

127 

126 

131 

126 

19.525 

135 

127 

9.8   J 

187 

128 

19.636 

145 

132 

9.9   1 

146 

181 

19.308 

147 

121 

9.7    I        «« 

143 

121 

18.254 

146 

124 

9.8 

V.  V   ■ 

142 

124 

17.441 

164 

125 

10.5 

169 

124 

16. 898 

166 

126 

9.7 

167 

126 

16. 379 

177 

185 

9.4 

179 

135 

16.566 

182 

141 

9.2 

I       9.8 

171 

141 

18.090 

186 

120 

9.1 

177 

118 

16.733 

164 

180 

8.7 

164 

125 

*Theae  figures  are  for  the  calendar  years  ended  in  the  previoua  December. 
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Exports  of  wheat  from  India. 


Yean  ended  Slat  March. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

ezohaxi£e. 

1877 

OwU, 
5,587,000 
6,873,000 
1,057,000 
2,202,000 
7,444,000 
19,901,000 
14,194,000 
21,001,000 
15,851,000 
21. 069. 000 
22.264,000 
13,538,000 
17,610,000 
18,799,000 
14,320,000 
30.803,000 

Jtx. 
1, 958,  000 
2,874.000 
520,  000 
1,  324.000 
3.  278,  000 
8,  870,  000 
6,  089,  000 
8, 896,  000 

6,  ."i  16.  000 

8,  oor.,  000 

8,  626,  000 

5,  5C2.  000 

7,  523,  000 
5.791,000 

6,  042,  COO 
14.  380,  000 

1    8.51 

1878 

1    &79 

1879 

1    7.79 

1880 

1    7.06 

1881 

1    7.96 

1882 

1    7.80 

1883 

1    7.5B 

1884 

1    7.54 

1885 

1    7.31 

1886 

1    6.26 

1887 

1    6.44 

1888 

1    4.90 

1889 -• 

1    4.38 

1890 ^ 

1891 

1    4.57 
1    6.09 

1892 

1    4.7S 

Essporta  of  merchandise  from  India  to  gold-using  and  silver-using  countries,  respeetwely. 


Tears. 


Exports  to  gold-nsing  countries. 


Total. 


A.nnnal 
average. 


Percent- 
age on 
flgnresof 
l§75-'76. 


Exports  to  silTer-nsingoonntziea. 


Total. 


Annual 
average. 


Percent- 
age on 
flgnresof 
ll75-'76. 


1875-76 
1876-'77 
1877-'78 
1878-79 
1879-'80 
1880-'81 
1881-'82 
1882-'83 
1883-'84 
1884-'85 
1885-'86 
1886-'87 
1887-'88 
1888-'89 
1889-'90 
1890-'91 
1891-'92 


Rx. 

87,217,6941 
38,856,422 
42.  Ill,  743 
35,670,323 
40,  699, 282 
47,  559, 518^ 
56,133,859 
57,790,565 
62,613,795 
57, 913, 851 
57, 995, 424i 
60,029,717 
61,206,065 
66, 028, 378 
70.624.729 
65, 790, 668, 
74,637,394< 


38,916,098 

56,402,818 

68,176,868 
70,214,031 


100 
145 

162 

180 


Bx. 
20,827, 
22, 105, 
21, 073, 
25,223, 
26,473, 
26,971, 
25,768, 
25,610. 
25,421, 
25,286. 
25,832, 
28,398, 
29,265, 
30,949, 
82,772, 
34,345, 
83,388, 


7Ul 

210 

970 

288 

876 

764 

101 

dOO 

344 

677 

416 

943 

397 

798 

133 

054) 

616^ 


Bm. 
88,640,811 

25,811,687 

29,448,788 
83,871,835 


IM 


UO 


Exports  of  merchandise  from  India  to  silver-using  countries  (opium  excluded). 


*  Official  years. 

Rx. 

Official  years. 

Sx. 

Official  years. 

Bx. 

1875-76 

9,687,000 
9,714,000 
10,702,000 
12,230,000 
12,151,000 
18,876,000 

]881-'82 

13,836,000 
14,129,000 
14,127,000 
14,404,000 
15,097,000 
17,821,000 

1887-88 

10,198,000 

1876-77 

1882-'83 

1888-'89 

20.442,000 

1877-78 

1883-'84 

1889-'90 

32,666,000 

1878-79          

1884-*85. 

1890-'91 

S:iS:SS 

1979-'80 

1885-'86 

1891-'92 

1880-'81 

1886-'87 
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Cotton  mills  in  India,  and  exports  of  cotton  goods  from  India. 


Year. 


Number  of- 

- 

Exports  of— 

Mlllfl. 

Spindles. 

Looms. 

Cotton 
yam. 

Cotton 
piece 
goods. 

Thoutands 

Thousands 

€ifVb$. 

of  yards. 

47 

1, 100, 112 

9,139 

l,Kn 

15,544 

53 

1,289,706 

10,533 

15,600 

17,545 

58 

1,436,464 

12,983 

21,332 

22,517 

58 

1, 470, 830 

13,307 

25,862 

25,800 

58 

1,471,730 

13,283 

26,901 

30,424 

62 

1.550,944 

14,386 

30,786 

29.911 

62 

1,654.108 

15,116 

45,878 

41,534 

74 

1,895,284 

16,251 

49,877 

55,565 

81 

2,037,055 

16,455 

65,897 

47,  £09 

89 

2,198,545 

16, 548 

78. 242 

51, 578 

90 

2.202.602 

16, 926 

91,804 

53,406 

97 

2, 375, 739 

18,840 

113, 451 

69,486 

108 

2, 670, 022 

22,156 

128,907 

70.  265 

114 

2, 934, 6U7 

22,078 

141.950 

50,496 

125 

3, 197,  740 

23,845 

169,275 

67,666 

127 

3,272,988 

24,670 

161,258 

73,384 

187e-77 
1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 
1880-81 
1881-82 
1882-83 
1883-84 
1884-85 
1886-86 
1880-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 


QuanUties  of  cotton  yarn  and  piece  goods  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  ChinOf 

Hong  Kong,  and  Japan, 


Year. 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


Cotton 
yam. 


Thousands 
of  lbs, 
33,086 
86,467 
38,051 
46.426 
47, 470 
34,370 
33,499 
38.850 


Cotton 
piece  goods. 


Thousands 
of  yards. 
394.489 
382,330 
523. 921 
569,099 
587.177 
454,948 
415,956 
439,937 


Year. 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1690 
1891 


Cotton 
yam. 


Cotton 
piece  goods. 


Thousands 
o/Ws. 
33,061 
26,024 
35,354 
44,643 
35, 720 
37,869 
27,971 


Thousands 
qf  yards. 
562,339 
490, 451 
618, 146 
652, 404 
657,004 
633,606 
505.258 


Value  of  treasure  imported  into  British  India  hg  sea,  distinguishing  countries  whence 
imported,  and  also  (in  italics)  the  value  exported,  in  tens  of  rupees, 

GOLD. 


Conn  tries. 

Years. 

1880-.»81. 

1881-'82. 

1882-'83. 

1883-'84. 

1884-'86. 

1885-'86. 

1886-'87. 

Sorope: 

TTnltMl  irfnminm 

1,047,849 

169 

55,874 

1,098,202 

«.«77 

93,809 

1,941 

834,256 

644 

2.438 

1,393.173 

147, 961 

144,192 

9,056 

279,675 

946 

1,328.462 

4,981 

120,281 

701 

303,994 

76 

1.497.330 

109,595 

226,778 

1,595 

393,569 

169 

667,407 

916, 661 

51,962 

9,975 

278.903 

1,680 

811.333 
651,991 
113, 237 

Othi^r comitrifMi  rT*«.*«T-- 

4,760 

Africa* 

318,214 

280,405 

America 

Asia: 

Aden 

30,657 

1,400 

206.028 

995 

36,938 

11,916 

1,548.684 

59.635 

66.009 

990 
159, 114 

73,641 

496 

96,966 

133,934 

184 

140,739 

143,574 

156 

220,561 

110 

2,904 

660 

1, 116, 148 

90.662 

60 

Arabia 

213, 688 

244.956 

906 

Ceylon 

191. 710 

6,189 

1.376,977 

211.527 

4,100 

1,167,916 

179 

34,845 

1,600 

18,085 

190 

206.918 

1,990 

535 

196 

1.360.530 

146 

1,957 

925,833 

2,727 

China     

925,159 

4 

Persia 

8,145 
960 
21,123 
605 
93.226 
9,100 
19,088 

1.816 

J,  765 

33.961 

960 

95,819 

60 

32,221 

70,764 

1,906 

10,912 

39,635 

20,971 

32,081 

Straits  Settlements 

26,96i 

989 

91.156 

6,869 

980 

45.673 

786 

5.888 

Turkey  in  Aaia .......... 

192.356 

87.114 

169 

Other  countriBB  ..••••«••• 

381 

24.402 

Australasia 

291,212 

1, 321, 860 

1  425.flfl1 

1,920,635 

90 

5,469,457 

6,969 

1.278.689 

900 

4,778,172 

106,996 

547.569 

230.996 

Total 

37672,^38 
16,869 

478567392 
19,408 

5, 095, 135 
164,964 

3, 091",  541 
998,606 

2, 833, 558 
666,499 

S.  Mis.  23 . 

38. 
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Value  of  treasure  imported  into  British  India  l>y  sea,  disiiftguishing  countries  wkmce 
imported,  and  also  (in  italics)  the  value  exported,  in  tens  of  i'upees — Continued. 

GOLD— Ck>nti]iaed. 


Tears—Continued. 

Coontriet. 

1887-.'88. 

1888-'80. 

1880-'00. 

1800-'01. 

1881-'02. 

180S.*I3. 

Europe: 

united  Kingdom 

Other  countries 

955,997 

233,  746 

63,188 

6,082 

272,118 

1,065,650 

286, 187 

85,629 

6,421 

158,788 

2,443,874 
444,722 
146,403 

4,528 

257,541 

788 

8,814,111 

821,873 

139,187 

4,615 

228,723 

4,247 

5,500 

1,565,648 
1,683,481 

100,777 
16,020 

224,650 

608,064 
4.f44.J0f 

45,873 

849,076 

137,672 

S4 

Africa* 

America 

1,200 
40,063 

ABia: 

Aden 

187,108 

96 

103,901 

110,350 

187 

212,533 

35,706 

160 

157, 541 

64,122 

133 

105,666 

70f 

1,737 

220,463 
478 

186,050 

190 

14, 101 

Arabia 

205,592 

Ceylon 

998 

1,418 

074, 712 

8 

5,110 

88,497 

1,623 

54,077 

0,505 

1,470 

1,834,670 

2,000 
035,287 

China 

968,430 

1,200,370 

652,106 

Persia 

4,241 

634 

14.473 

1,400 
20,250 

6,450 

5,124 
2,166 
0,286 

8,340 

1,019 
27.248 

1,394 
88,702 
30,687 

10,512 
672 
4,823 
307 
11,374 
4,089 

12,810 

40 

2,816 

Straittt  Settlements 

Turkey  in  Asia 

85,879 
1,890 

11,888 

Other  countries 

2,975 
511,028 

t 

Australasia 

54,034 

635,080 

1,104,057 

552,252  1          66,'8» 

1 

Total 

3, 230, 053 
243,672 

3,119.088 
905,154 

5,071,027 

455,724 

6,500,832 
864,660 

4,118,020  1      1  m  7M 

1, 705,  J57 

4,694,m 

*  Including  Mauritius  and  Reunion. 
SILVER. 


Countries. 

Years. 

1880-'81. 

1881-82. 

1882-'83. 

1888-'84. 

1884-'85. 

1885-'86. 

1886-'87. 

Europe: 

United  Kingdom.... 

Other  countries 

Africa* 

2,864,504 
151, 939 

1, 240, 303 

5,745 

119,327 

140,798 

8,767,975 
17,859 

445.448 
73,644 
26,895 

301,652 

4,800,584 
45,f51 

1,843,325 
73,308 
89,266 
68,761 

5,467,016 
11,261 

611,209 
66,968 
03,167 

201,688 

6,683,413 

27,160 
290,998 

619.594 

84,911 
316,880 

69,800 

7,620,072 
94,692 
660,013 
61,626 
63,026 
131,046 
602,300 

5,000,6^ 
87,387 
108,370 
29,496 
230,970 
m,9SS 
717,064 

Amwic*  -T ». 

AsU: 

Aden 

58,000 
J70, 730 
444,793 
85,800 
208,801 
672.630 
160, 599 
37,950 
41,355 
196,560 
54,323 
20,917 
110, 222 
55.450 
10,139 
8,063 
3,700 

71,853 

80,210 

288.550 

78,  m 

102, 523 

438,166 

1,512,531 

7,514 

61,289 

106,628 

52,870 

16,671 

119,400 

13,239 

5,740 

4,801 

11,800 

10,092 
65,580 
290  280 

82,003 

22,902 
997  ntm 

48,090 
212,706 
197.822 

71,250 

82,543 

908,660 

1,126,454 

115,500 

128,912 

90,900 

41,680 

6,862 

218,230 

26,382 
141,123 

25,810 
640 

48,082 

48,849 

182,172 

76,610 

218,001 

266,700 

2, 75*,  028 

23,760 

79,890 

68,704 

78,338 

9,588 

74,604 

15,140 

8,085 

4,188 

0.000 

57,<BS 

4$,S5S 

260,788 

71,174 

202,160 

463,  ISO 

1,156.700 

6,004 

84,807 

116,950 

72,474 

M.140 

80.149 

18,309 

66.380 

9,10S 

3,101 

Arabia 

Ceylon ., 

60,362  \        66,183 
92  109         '"^  "^^ 

China 

465,020 

1,265.778 

18,963 

157,874 

72,557 

58,354 

18,486 

195,074 

14.150 

5,434 

7,388 

2 

430,636 
552,038 
26,260 
138,540 
JOl,  419 
86,065 
23,024 
85,630 
34,866 
13,202 
29,866 

Persia 

Straits  Settlements.. 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Other  countries 

Australasia 

Total 

5.816  156 

a  ACM  afto 

8,858.022    7,408,506 
877,796  ;  1,003,366 

0,110,025 
1,864.894 

12,386,260 
779,699 

8.210,761 

1,423,682     1,087,339 

l,064,0tS 

Grand    total,     gold 
and  silver.. ....... 

1 
8,988,214  11,322,781 
1,440,441     1,099,747 

13,453.157  12,877,063 
1,042,069  1  1,010,307 

13,888,107 
1,970,690 

15,477,801 
1,108,998 

11,058,319 
1,720,6a 
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Value  of  treasure  imparted  into  British  India  hy  sea,  distinguishing  countries  whence 
imported,  and  also  (in  italics)  the  value  exported,  in  tens  of  rupees — Coutinned. 

BILYBB— Contiiiaed. 


Conntriat. 


Europe: 

United  Kingdom. 

Otiier  countries . . 

Africa* 

Amerioa 


6,877,250 
29,  OSS 
568,329 
SO,  SIS 
83,718 
40S,019 
917, 110 


: 

Aden  . 


Arabia 

Ceylon 

Cliina 

Persia 

Straits  Settlements . 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Other  countries 

Australasia 


Total.. 


Grand  total,  gold  and  tUyer . 


Yean— Continued. 


1887.«88.      188a-'89.      188»-'90.      1890-'91.      lS91-'92. 


13.508 

lis,  133 

213,902 

71,  770 

61, 319 

501,260 

1, 627, 842 

S6,250 

71,655 

114,811 

64,184 

SI,  922 

88,865 

16,040 

2,121 

11,498 


10,589,803 

1,S61,062 


13,825,856 
1,604,624 


6,882,699 
22,726 
419,019 
54,204 
60,464 
24S,129 
925,724 


10,726,872 
1,479, 19S 


18,844,960 
1,784,S47 


9, 769, 128 

6,705 

332,989 

91,8S4 

73,254 

217,564 

188,730 


17,750 

78,823 

150,460 

190,175 

235,182 

4U«,«09 

115,  769 

199,442 

53,489 

155,027 

590,800 

602,221 

1,938,553 

931,464 

S8,768 

28,666 

76,748 

126,036 

184,94$ 

102,924 

26,633 

47,478 

76,707 

112,667 

66.909 

122,055 

21,610 

18,499 

1,260 

41,670 

40,089 

6,090 

22,602 

113,812 

12,388,474 
U 460, 698 


17,469,501 
1,906,922 


7,540,884 
SI,  869 
1,174,718 
S9,292 
144,320 
188,990 
42,310 


98,096 

78,480 

419,546 

89,489 

93.720 

660,750 

8,629,769 

84,261 

194,013 

62,562 

1,294,706 

98,669 

194,892 

1,476 

Ul,912 

2,774 

500,813 


15,483,664 

1,268,618 


21,934,486 
2, 199, 178 


6,202,748 
87,091 

153, 518 
96,109 
93,276 
61,889 

608,200 


82,687 
248,648 
269,520 
171, 197 

70, 572 

769, 160 

2, 495, 163 


89,112 

110,846 

47,083 

22,146 

26,972 

82,106 

2,246 

9,990 

652,637 


10,603,733 
1,681,649 


14,722,662 
9,286,686 


1882. 


12,579,261 

129,878 

379. 0J6 

46,611 

149,577 

996,846 

31,500 

190 

21,621 
107, 170 
284,034 
172,288 
193,332 
676,216 
860,038 


68,712 
116, 119 
17,103 
47,267 
14,426 
197,964 
1,894 
95,177 
621,488 


15,228,021 
2,964,469 


17,009,810 
6,968,924 


*  Including  Mauritius  and  B^union. 
Imports  into  India  from  the  East, 


Imports. 


Hong  Kong. 


1870-»71.      1876-76.      1880-'81.      1886-'«6. 


1890-'91. 


1891-*9S. 


Apparel 

Coffee 

Cotton  manufactures  . 

Copper 

Drugs  

Glass 

Provisions 

Silk,  raw 

Silk, mannfaotn red  ... 

Spices 

Sugar 

Tea 

Tin 

Other  merchaudine — 


JZfls.* 
9,068 


Jfet.* 
12,660 


13,766 


17, 8^ 


19,714 


18,068 


6,102 

68,775 

48,237 

80,001 

1,444 

788,861 

172,065 

9,470 

121,563 

163,729 

3,030 

70,784 


1,249 

78,776 

37,996 

67,006 

7,652 

563,482 

256.638 

802 

110, 074 

200,867 

240 

200,665 


249 

89,782 

84,559 

60,978 

13,988 

637,006 

328,696 

3,621 

262,977 

66,806 

367 

164,986 


124 

123,887 

71,201 

76,288 

9,073 

465,489 

833,211 

2,277 

241,898 

74,760 

226 

186,971 


319 
168,716 
120,257 
121,432 
13,814 
618, 874 
415, 744 
1,252 
261,361 


203,603 


486 

306,217 
97,736 

123,080 
15,796 

680,541 

612. 437 
3,623 

210, 749 

44,526 

324 

222,019 


Total  merchandise. 

Gold 

SUver 


1, 537, 129 
1, 505, 352 
1, 247, 854 


1,617,984 

1,032,982 

349,507 


1, 557, 170 
954,643 
160,699 


1,652,746 

555,866 

1,631,063 


1,968,839 

736,267 

2,294,563 


2,241,602 

959,850 

1,729,868 


Total. 


4.290,335 


2,900,473 


2,672,412 


3,739,694 


4,999,659 


4,931,816 


*  Tlie  imports  from  the  treaty  porta  utt  included  in  theee  two  oolnmni. 
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Imports. 

China  treaty  porta. 

1870-'71. 

1875-'76. 

188a-'81. 

1885-'86. 

1890-'91. 

1891-t8. 

ADDArel 

Bx. 

J&V. 

Bx. 
37 

Bx. 
219 

Bx. 

768 

Bx, 

181 

c^^eT.:::::::::::::. ::;.:::::::. 

Cottoii  mttnufftcturBA  ..•.•...•••.. 

1 

CoDDer  

Draara 



Glass 



1,986 
239 

Provisions 



29 

257,953 

305 

4 

106,411 

4,943 

170 
194,237 
15,152 

Silk  raw    



308,413 
21, 2U 

Silk,  inanufkctarod 

Spices 

Sugftr      

Tea 

174,047 

187,171 

239,152 

307,367 

Tin ' 

rMi1i«n>  mArnhiiniliAA J.    

221 

254 

1,076 

1,128 

Total  merchandise 

432,592 
504,041 

299.002 

560,283 

1,122,945 

451,456 

22f7,163 

1,335,216 

635,587 

Gold        ' 

240,520 
766,300 

Silver ' 

Total 

1.026,633 

1,982,230 

2,013,835 

1,641,357 

Straits  Settlements. 

Imports. 

1870-71. 

l875-'86. 

1880-'81. 

1886-'86. 

1890-'9l. 

1891-'08. 

Apparel   - -..........--.. --. 

J&s. 

3,375 

8,540 
75,662 
19,870 
36,220 

1,004 
14.250 
79,831 

2,541 
122,795 
44,332 
15,708 
116,568 
222,617 

Bof. 

12,483 

2,449 

14,945 

1.635 

83,751 

990 

41,850 

103, 319 

42,628 

199,999 

37,797 

17,667 

156,785 

284,577 

Bx, 

25.277 

20.735 

18,446 

1,706 

82,544 

1,176 

124,274 

198,685 

108,668 

273,248 

135, 147 

26,166 

169,816 

345,856 

Bx. 

87,097 

19.422 

56,077 

1,002 

41.850 

1.844 

169,403 

128,953 

71,715 

878,201 

56,800 

85.958 

218,653 

895, 596 

LBx. 

^7539 

38.107 
116,243 

16.029 

72,874 

6.408 

252,415 

275,094 

46,287 
432,721 
154,506 

25.806 
272.738 
497,480 

Bx. 
81,806 

Qonee 

122,808 

Cotton  mannfactwes ^-,-,,,, 

101,272 

Copper     ...  .  ....................... 

9,786 

Dmcs  ........................•..••*.... 

84,864 

Glass 

3,736 

Provisions 

271,860 

Silk,  raw 

236,115 

Silk,  manufactured 

19.738 

Spices 

473.715 

Suflrar 

150,246 

Tea 

27,033 

Tin 

257,140 

Other  merchandise 

509,289 

Total  merehandise. ............... 

757  903  1    flfiO.870 

1,476,244 
21,123 
54,323 

1,612,070 
6,868 
78,877 

2,800,837 

27.249 

1,294,705 

2,358.5« 
4,824 

Gold 

16,280 
182,665 

36,587 
83,995 

Silver 

47,083 

Total 

056,888 

1,071,452 

1,661,690 

1,696,316 

3,622,291 

2,410,504 

Imports. 

Japan. 

1870-'71. 

187&^'76. 

1880-'81. 

1886-'86. 

1890-'91. 

1891-«. 

Annorel 

Bm. 

1 

Bx. 

Bx. 

Bx. 
689 

Bx. 
2,311 

Bx. 
6,335 

co^^e!^.::::::::::.. ..:...... .::.;:::... 

Ootton  ni&iiiifECtnr68  •••*..••.••••••.••. 

55 

14,714 

838 

1,178 

Conner 

4,667 

8.784 
240 

2,871 

Drugs 

67 

1,744 

Glaiw     

Provisions 

8Uk,raw 

761 

16,411 
1,803 

14.88S 

Silk,  manufactured 

7,739 

Spices 

m 

S  u  flrar 

Tea 

27 

124 

ISO 

Tin 

Other  merchandise 

5,287 

1,155 

7,804 

32,999 

30.528 

5,354 

6,610 
19,088 

23,100 

57,672 

65,746 

Gold               

Silver 

78,741 

109,060 

Total 

78, 7il 

5,8!U 

25,60fl 

23,100 

166,732 

65.746 

1 
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Xzporto. 

Hongkong. 

1870-'7l. 

1875-76. 

1880-'81. 

1885-'86. 

189a-'9L 

Wl-'Ol 

Cotton  raw 

Rx.* 
2,117,245 
25,847 
22,997 

Jte.* 
1,461,742 
874 
19,899 

Bx. 
1,168,026 
1,854 
8.189 

Bx, 

2,825,488 

2,187 

13,291 

170 

500 

8,885 

57,147 

12,973 

6,533,311 

30,665 

19,966 

69,047 

B». 

3,482,482 

1,211 

25,980 

2,018 

450 

18,416 

108, 914 

20,200 

5,828,965 

30,141 

1,784 

82,082 

Bm, 

8,288,578 

1,440 

46,502 

1,858 

Cotton  manufactures 

Brngs  (exclading  opiam) . . . 
Hides  and  akinsT..: 

Jade 

899 

8,285 

187,650 

9,683 

8,182,410 

21,826 

622 

91,104 

1,368 

1,848 

8,488 

56,135 

1,120,161 

Jute,  raw  ................... 

4.827 
1,833 
4,924 
9,856,439 
19.780 
82,718 
46,882 

4,324 
13,168 
8,956 
9.776,701 
18,028 
546 
51,418 

Jote  mannfiactiiTea 

137,507 

Oils 

19,528 

Opioni ...................... 

5,468,858 
25,550 

Kice 

795 

Saltpetre 

78,128 

Silk,  raw 

Silk  niann  f actnrea 

1,586 

87.887 

13,757 

1,574,016 

1,906 

8.449 
85,508 
109,888 

2,808 

9,192 
57,214 
114,805 

1.490 

2,894 
82,700 
153,618 

1,584 

Cotton  manafactores . . . 
Provisions 

2,457 
47,251 

Other  morchandise  ,..,,,  ^ .  r , 

104,032 

Total  merchandiae. . . . 
Gold 

18,800,888 

44 

5,407 

11,506,879 

10,806,573 

9,641,919 

9,623,823 

9, 204, 901 

gilTer 

14,585 

87.960 

28,750 

400 

Total 

13,815,429 

11,520,414 

10,844,528 

0,585.089 

9,828,723 

0,204.901 

Xxporta. 

Treaty  porta. 

187a-'71. 

1875-'76. 

]880-«81. 

188&-'86. 

188a.'91. 

1891-'92. 

Cotton,  raw •••..•>••.... 

Bee. 

Bm. 

Bx. 

682 

22,285 

28 

Bm. 

801,360 
36.058 

Bx. 
2.831,514 
70,888 

B». 
2,159,194 
95,878 
85 

Cotton  mflnnfftctnrfs  r,-^ ■.,. 

Timtrn  (\nn\nAinti  aninm)  ..^ 

HidMandS.  :..T...::;:::::... 

Jade 

Jate,  raw 

Jate  niannfactnrea 

2,855 

8,586 

7,729 

Oils 

Opium 

4,110,920 
101 

2,787,948 
659 
578 

2,100,676 
635 
460 

2,335.002 
877 

Provisions 

Bice 

106 

Saltpetre 

Silk,  raw 

Silk  mannfactoren 

Foreign  merchandise: 

Cotton  mannfactures   . .  r . . . .  r .  r . 

38 

465 

6,527 

2,201 
1,080 
8,059 

8,743 

1,538 

14,703 

Provisions 

110 
2,942 

Other  merchandise  r..,,^... 



Total  merchandise 

4,137,077 

3,115,533 

4,817,074 

4,618,600 

Gold 

Silver 

83,851 

Total 

4, 187, 077 

8.115.533 

4.900.92!i 

4.618,800 

_ 

*  The  export!  to  the  trea^  porta  are  inoladed  in  these  two  columna. 
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Exports. 

Straits  Settlements. 

187a-'71. 

1875-76. 

1880-'81. 

]886-'86. 

189a-»9L 

1891-*91 

Cotton,  raw 

Rx. 
25,224 
88,300 
2,506 
88,743 
39,720 

128,437 
43,396 
2,618 
39,006 
41,830 

Bcc. 
60,595 
76,976 
.      3,278 
63,722 
79,990 

Rx. 

126,816 

195,160 

4,656 

106,933 

49,505 

Rx. 

142,764 

171,448 

5,012 

96,349 

60,270 

303 

251,990 

48.380 

1,480,266 

85,157 

2,706,607 

6,835 

75 

6,976 

168,600 

21,761 

557,471 

Rx. 

178,638 
195, 157 
6,697 
98,205 
52,m 
2S5 

Cotton  maniifactiires 

Dmire  (exoladinjr  opium) 

Hides  and  skins. ...::. 

Jade 

J  ate,  raw 

iTnt©  manufRctiires , . . 

30.482 

6,546 

886,486 

20,816 

894,248 

4,595 

1,163 

9,283 

86,612 

119,150 
13,490 
1, 851. 836 
34,244 
363,499 
6,895 
1,768 
18.039 

140,227 

3,818 

284.254 

124,296 
20.796 
1,281,366 
62,799 
849,206 
6,814 

10,  U4 

177,742 

9,118 

866,454 

116,924 
25,476 
1,301.206 
57,976 
1,080,633 
7,129 
6,740 
10,106 

197.892 

16,476 

382,906 

275,2m 

88,238 

1,677,327 

78,286 

Oils 

Opium 

Provisions 

Rice 

2,027.998 
10,683 
1,296 

Saltpetre 

Silk,  raw : ' 

Silk  manofaotures 

8,379 

Foreign  merchandise: 

Cotton  manufactures 

152,963 

Provisions 

19, 012 

Otber  merchandise 

488,067 

523,099 

Total  merchandise 

2,072,741 

2, 591. 987 

2,000 

48,810 

3, 161, 747 

605 

20,917 

3,684,038  5,759,264 

380          1,394 

9,588        38,669 

5,244,168 
3</7 

Gold 

SUver 

22,146 

Total 

2,072,741 

2,642,797 

3,183,209 

8,694,006  16,799,827 

5,286,622 

Exports. 

Japan. 

1870-71. 

1875-76. 

1880-'81. 

1886-'86. 

1800-'9L 

1891-'92. 

Cotton,  raw .. 

Bx. 

1 

& 
il 

Jtx. 
4,931 
..  -••  — • 

Rx, 

97,657 
900 
160 
962 

Rx. 

267,135 
146 
61 

Rx. 

705,398 
180 
79 

Rx. 
1,251,345 

Cotton  manufactures 

Drnvs  (includini;  onium) 

i4 

HidS^id skins?.  ...!^:::....:::;;:..: 

711 

Jade 

J  ute,  raw 

4,070 
262 

10,450 

12,686 

132 

Jnt^  m^^nnfRctures     ...»    .  ^ 

82 

^•«s 

Oils 

. 

Opium 

PooA'isions 

13 

20 

4 

194 

75 
480,502 

197 

Rice 

Saltp«»tre 

Silk,  raw 

Silk  manufactures 

Foreign  merchandise : 

Cotton  manoi'actures 

192 

IS 

Provisions - 

Other  merchandise 

1.128 

7,662 

6,684 

9,464 

19,654 

Tot^l  in«r«hftndise 

6,126 

107,864 

276,808 

1,212,786 

1,295,204 

Gold 

Silver 

Total 

6,126 

107,864 

276,803 

1,212,786 

1,296.204 
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7<niipari9on  of  the  quantities  and  values  of  thepiHnoipal  exports  from  India,  with  the  rates 
of  exchange,  taking  the  figures  for  1868-69  as  100  in  each  ease. 


Tears. 


Lveraee 
rate  of 
exchange 
for  billA 
on  India. 


Quantity.  Value. 


Cotton,  raw. 


Qnantity.  Yaloe. 


Opium. 


Qnantity.  Value.  Quantity.  Value. 


Seeda. 


Bioe. 


^0-71. 
;871-'72, 
.872-73. 
.873-74. 
:874-75. 
1875-76 
1876-77. 
1877-78. 
1878-79. 
l879-'80. 
1880-'81. 
l881-'82, 
l882-*83. 
l883-*84. 
l«84-'85. 
l885-'86. 
l886-'87, 
1887-88. 
l88a-'89, 
l889-'90. 
1890-'91, 
l8ei-*02. 


100 

100.30 
96.07 
90.60 
08.00 
96.35 
95.51 
9:1.22 
88.41 
89.0.3 
85.33 
86.05 
86.03 
85.77 
84.17 
84.22 
83.23 
7&60 
75.10 
72.85 
70.61 
71.41 
77.98 
72.13 


100 
79.53 
82.79 

115.99 
70.84 
72.24 
89.91 
80.44 
73.17 
55.56 
47.63 
63.39 
72.91 
90.38 
90.06 
96.  J2 
81.30 
67.29 
87.27 
86.29 
85.60 

101.51 
05.12 
72.92 


100 
94.60 
98.90 

105.57 
60.50 
65.57 
75.72 
65.01 
68.20 
46.57 
30.28 
55.31 
66.72 
74.15 
70.68 
71.47 
65.08 
63.51 
66.88 
71.53 
74.67 
02.66 
82.06 
53.37 


100 

118.31 

114.00 

124.56 

110. 61 

118.38 

126.40 

117.87 

174.47 

123.83 

121. 67 

140.76 

122.00 

110. 10 

122.47 

122.69 

115.61 

117.36 

127.86 

120.20 

117. 12 

113.62 

114. 41 

U6.82 


100 
100.33 
100.82 
124.06 
106.83 
106.04 
111.70 
104.23 
115.08 
115.60 
121. 40 
133.02 
127.16 
116.24 
107. 35 
105.60 
10L75 
100.87 
103. 57 
04.13 
98.25 
94.58 
86.50 
89.40 


100 
100.00 
160.00 
128.62 
60.75 
111.26 
152.46 
263.70 
240.51 
305.87 
180.99 
181.86 
258.50 
263.08 
239.97 
435.63 
458.27 
434.68 
890.26 
403.60 
300.81 
306.40 
871.41 
480.00 


100 
116.74 
176.57 
136.79 
75.61 
118.88 
162.21 
273. 82 
206.65 
308.98 
234.73 
239.09 
320.43 
301.01 
301.22 
505.59 
539.02 
5(0.05 
462.33 
471. 16 
470.44 
532.74 
468.36 
612.02 


100 
00.03 
104.62 
112.58 
151.40 
131.66 
113.11 
132.77 
129.40 
119.84 
138. 19 
144. 15 
177.  32 
187.87 
203.28 
175.85 
143.41 
183.54 
174.80 
185. 55 
150.51 
176.23 
227.37 
220.36 


100 
71.72 
99.83 
106.84 
136.81 
131.80 
113. 17 
126.13 
138.20 
165.06 
213.23 
109.56 
215.00 
107.30 
201.29 
198.58 
170.80 
210.60 
200.85 
220.66 
187.07 
240.10 
320.07 
817.80 


Tears. 


Averaffe 
rate  of 

exchange 
for  bins 

on  India. 


Wheal. 


Cotton 
mannfao 
tures,  in- 
cluding 
twlat  and 
yam, 


Quantity.       Value. 


Jute,  raw. 


Value. 


Quantity.  Value. 


Quantity.  Value, 


Tea. 


1868-'69. 
1860-70 . 
1870-71 . 
1871-72 . 
1872-'73  - 
1873-74 . 
1874-75 . 
1875-76 . 
187^*77 . 
1877-78 . 
1878-79 . 
1879-'80 . 
1880-'81. 
1881-'82 . 
188!^-'83. 
188a.'84. 
ld84-'86. 
1886-*86. 
1886-'87. 
1887-'88 . 
1888- '80. 
1889-'90. 
1800-'91. 
1801-'0t. 


100 

100.80 
06.07 
90.69 
9a  00 
96.35 
95.61 
93.22 
88.41 
89.63 
85.33 
86.06 
86.03 
85.77 
84.17 
84.22 
83.23 
78.60 
75.19 
72.86 
70.61 
71.41 
77.98 
72.18 


100 

28.39 

90.21 

231.26 

143.03 

637.41 

880.74 

Oil.  41 

2,027.06 

2, 313. 47 

883.50 

790.16 

2,702.32 

7.224.00 

6,152.36 

7,623.64 

6.753.89 

7,648.05 

8.081.73 

4, 014. 37 

6,302.07 

6,010.22 

6,198.36 

11,00L44 


100 

33.34 

106.  U 

288.60 

160.80 

838.00 

407.62 

917.71 

1,982.22 

2,900.86 

626.67 

1,138.38 

8. 310. 10 

8,080.03 

6,165.25 

0,007.50 

6,305.32 

8. 106. 84 

8,734.29 

6,632.21 

7. 617. 74 

6.866.36 

6,11&29 

14,562.82 


100 

06.04 
105.24 

88.04 
106.80 
110.07 
121.76 
127.25 
144.44 
171.30 
192.70 
204.85 
231.97 
248.94 
296.13 
823.86 
342.83 
879.94 
486.95 
618.40 
611.87 
630.90 
708.82 
069.19 


100 
99.95 
111.61 
182. 36 
210. 51 
182.16 
163.33 
154.79 
134.77 
162.03 
178. 08 
108.61 
172.72 
223.28 
807.67 
208.64 
248.70 
231.37 
246.06 
286.70 
313.74 
804.90 
856.34 
258.66 


100 

104.80 

136.24 

217.63 

218.06 

181.62 

171.62 

148.28 

130.36 

185.96 

208.79 

230.99 

207.04 

265.80 

300.05 

242.75 

246.80 

230.21 

257.40 

310.28 

417. 42 

456.68 

401.82 

861.90 


100 
111.10 
115.26 
152. 00 
156.10 
100.35 
186.36 
213.06 
243.26 
203.17 
303.13 
834.54 
408.69 
420.34 
507.25 
626,76 
667.48 
606.84 
701. 70 
775.00 
805.31 
919.94 
959.87 
1,075.75 


100 

109.83 

115.85 

150.  07 

161.72 

178.36 

100.62 

221.09 

266.34 

311.24 

822.22 

312.29 

315. 11 

368.27 

380.06 

420.25 

420.57 

446.98 

406.38 

639.00 

656.35 

553.64 

559. 62 

638.76 
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Comparison  of  the  qMantititB  and  values  of  the  pHncipal  exports  from  IndiOf  afc. -Con- 
tinued. 


Tears. 

Average 
rate  or 

Indigo. 

Hides  and  sUns. 

Wool 

Coffea 

for  bills 
on  India. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1868-'60 

100 

100.30 
90.97 
d9.69 
98.09 
96.35 
95.51 
93.22 
88.41 
89.03 
85.83 
86.05 
86.03 
85.77 
84.17 
84.22 
83.23 
78.69 
75.19 
72.85 
70.61 
71.41 
77.98 
72.13 

100 

98.87 
101.01 
116.34 
116.23 
116.91 

82.12 
111.28 
101.19 
121.57 
105.89 
101.74 
117.81 
151. 67 
142.17 
160.94 
155.87 
133.55 
139.50 
140.76 
143.59 
158.37 
119.37 
120.83 

100 
i09.82 
110.32 
128.05 
118.42 
122.86 
89.03 
99.35 
102.38 
120.76 
102.61 
101.85 
123.42 
155.82 
135.22 
160.88 
140.61 
130.73 
127.57 
134.45 
136.45 
133.49 
106.20 
111.07 

100 

123.16 

146.80 

180. 52 

207.10 

173. 78 

163.57 

175.18 

178.85 

206.43 

191.17 

219.69 

210.75 

223.36 

239.01 

253.71 

262.82 

291.72 

286.94 

278.89 

29L62 

278.78 

294.87 

100 

134.99 

161.29 

201.61 

233.21 

208.98 

213.73 

235.06 

239.49 

299.90 

247.23 

298.38 

298.16 

315.27 

354.77 

372.48 

894.01 

426.91 

411.00 

387.93 

378.80 

361.11 

375.03 

418.93 

100 
65.35 
95.29 
118.92 
102.10 
102.89 
105.16 
118.37 
120.57 
115.79 
136.28 
140.57 
126.26 
131.21 
129.36 
123.74 
125.19 
153.62 
165.40 
172.04 
172.21 
187.68 
167.38 
174.84 

100 
78.64 
104.40 
141.27 
134.25 
150.64 
150.50 
172.01 
171.84 
150.64 
172.90 
185.07 
182.39 
162.39 
156.25 
153.16 
154.86 
187.98 
209.22 
232.91 
247.47 
277.21 
248.21 
256.27 

100 
75.60 
70.76 

118.89 
88.00 
86.04 
73.33 
87.53 
71.28 
00.98 
80.21 
84.61 
86.88 
82.40 
85.31 
85.40 
80.31 
88.20 
87.88 
64.50 
86.13 
56.64 
65.08 
74.11 

100 

J86»-'70 

77.62 

1870-71 

72.33 

1871-72 

123.14 

1872-73 

102.25 

1873-74 

133.76 

1874-75 

116.67 

1875-76 

145.70 

187fr-'77 

120.74 

1877-78 

119.95 

1878-79 ,. 

138.13 

1879-'80 

145.67 

1880-'8l 

142.96 

1881-82 

130.30 

1882-'83 

126.59 

1883-'84 

131. 16 

1884-'85 

114.90 

1885-86 

121.74 

lP86-'87       

135.13 

1887-88 

137.85 

1888-89 

168.99 

1889-^90 

133.81 

1890-'9] 

130.57 

1891-92 

180.52 
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Compariscm  of  the  net  imparts  of  silver  into  India  monthly,  with  the  increase  in  the  paper 
currenoy  and  ihe  rate  of  exchange. 


Ket  imports 

of  silver 

intoIndlA. 


Inorease 
or  deereoMB 
of  paper  cur- 
rency in  cir- 
culation. 


Rate  of  exohanffe  for 
secretary  of  state  s  bills. 


Maximam.    Minimum. 


1880. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Auffust 

September 

October 

Novem  bcr 

December 

Total 

1881. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Au^^st 

September 

October 

Novem  bor 

December 

Total 

1882. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

MSy 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Kovember 

December 

Total 

1883. 

Jmnary 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Novmnber 

December 

Total 

1884. 

January 

February 

Mwrah 

April 

MXy 

June 

July 

Aneust 

September 

October 

November 

Deoember 

Totia 


Bx. 

744, 617 
702,527 
485,932 
706,132 
234,066 
685,066 
418,446 
324, 874 
271,417 
181,125 
158,750 
142, 166 


431,671 

—947,410 

—9t4,18S 

527,538 

211, 739 

543,381 

271,432 

—let,  S97 

—t80,166 

85,075 

893,710 

—ISl,  146 


5,056,026 


529,244 


208,639 
368, 216 
192, 770 
226,924 
132, 112 
250,797 
245,547 
97,683 
322,334 
174,489 
340,294 
390,952 


— 906,607 

—871,690 

152,040 

—646,907 

154,090 

710,412 

322.452 

182, 813 

—677,9tS 

—166,661 

-316,488 

72,818 


2,950,757 


—1,179,441 


674,649 

1,074,550 

1,457,718 

1,571,453 

1,289.781 

541,345 

410,004 

641, 214 

609,883 

520, 495 

415,226 

529,166 


243,892 
350,285 
165,549 
202.740 
472,676 
238,453 
377,768 

—tes 

—9,  SSI 

538,714 

436,491 

—98,989 


9,744,483 


2,923,980 


262,204 
107,870 
573,506 
450,506 
536,790 
352, 577 
468,971 
349, 714 
614,582 
652. 714 
337,303 
56,851 


—708,489 

—947, 741 

86,156 

-1,157,669 

—S66,S7t 

—89,910 

526.296 

251,512 

609,751 

87,665 

—10,  798 

-1,089,414 


4, 763, 588 


—t,  775,968 


431,894 
423,626 
1«  729. 804 
822,920 
589,043 
592,727 
599,971 
401,092 
663,110 
225,675 
593.256 
685, 167 


-1,976,869 
146,718 
600,713 

-414,091 
898,827 
685,049 
734,381 
411, 905 
33, 130 
606,239 
150,761 

—678,464 


7,650,186 


1,608,819 


d. 


20A 


20^ 

20| 
20A 
20A 


201 


191 

20 

204 

l»l 

10, 

19 

lOfl 

m 

19  I 

lolg 

20 


20i 


20i 

20J 
20 
20* 
20  ,V 

20 


20.V 


1»H 


19U 
1»1J 
19jl 

i 

19| 

i»A 

19A 


191 


l»A 


20 
20* 

^■^ 

20 
20 
20 

19A 


1»tV 


19* 


11 
i 

19, 
19  r 
19. 
19,', 


''^ 


18 


18i| 
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Cknnparison  of  the  net  imports  of  silver  into  India  monthly,  eto.— Continaed. 


Ket  imi>ort6 

of  silver 
into  India. 


Increatie 
or  decrease 
of  paper  cur- 
rency in 
circulation. 


Bate  of  exobanee  for 
secretary  of  state  •  biUii. 


Maximian.  MinfaninD. 


1885. 

January 

February 

Murch : 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Auffust 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 

1886. 

January  

Febrnwry 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 

1887. 

January 

February 

March 

AprQ 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 

1888. 

January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 

1889. 

January 

February  

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 


645,186 
822.769 
803.963 
867,781 

2,029,946 

1,214,696 
504,935 
540,540 

1,244,275 
280,521 
750,074 

1,091,555 


^114,  S6S 

—486,146 

43,126 

—1,559,057 

520,085 

1,324,941 

—359,S87 

—1S9,69S 

1,184,015 

165,472 

—  76,059 

0,561 


10.726,241 


112,579 


822,690 
801,922 
1,425,895 
942,065 
848,522 
559,581 
440,491 
429,265 
431,196 
705,487 
562,174 
22  ,672 


214,597 
S56,778 
—SSt,414 
—S9S,879 


483,836 
180,097 

-^140,458 
228,032 
146,156 

—f 66, 640 


7,690,960 


—786,989 


578,452 
903,954 
996.881 
1,011,919 
406.926 
795,283 
664,032 
572,668 
811, 520 
653,636 
693, 179 
464,506 


SIS,  144 
—  94,068 
—197,530 

139,620 
—115,914 

174,019 
1,898,582 

182,376 
1,124,611 

997,624 

829.832 
—917,634 


8,852,956 


187, 170 
050,407 
167,506 
164,184 
573.576 
716,459 
532,773 
648,049 
378,802 
416, 382 
289,457 
447,708 


3,281,073 


—616,333 

—696,307 

—  96,639 

115,939 

485,044 

663,738 

366,213 

—363,586 

—750,877 

—904,508 

-1,931,999 

—359,098 


8,517,423 


734,562 
152,512 
197,115 
131.462 
638.025 
509,093 
629,886 
726, 810 
654,811 
746, 119 
822,929 
580,886 


9,640,338 


123,932 

—446,440 

908,006 

87,507 

—58,756 

476, 441 

252,108 

—349,769 

-  14,969 

491,721 

87,960 

-1,901,987 


10. 114, 010 


314,160 


19H 


18A 


18A 


i 


l«H 
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CknmparUon  of  the  net  importe  ofeilver  into  India  monthly,  eic, — Continaed. 


Net  importa 
of  tilver 
intoludia. 


Increase 

ordecTMue 

of  paper  our* 

rency  in 
oiroulation. 


Bate  of  exchange  for 
secretary  of  staters  bUls. 


1890. 

Jannary 

February 

March 

AprU 

May 

Jone 

July 

Au^st 

September 

October 

Noveujber 

December 

Total 

1801. 

January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 

1892. 

Jannary 

February..... 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Aorember 

December 

Total 


Set* 
1.224,283 

1,8U2,«78 

1,881,102 

1,919,240 

790,370 

105,980 

922,503 

1,803,592 

2,401,243 

1,715,008 

311,818 

1,404,070 


Jfts. 

822,063 

82,878 

— €00,608 

1,047,782 

227,321 

289,002 

1,249,120 

1,314.750 

2,471,385 

2,084,809 

887,014 

497, 142 


18,1 
19A 


10,274,285 


11,574.232 


2018 


724,775 

1,105,420 

918,960 

2,1  A  785 

709,238 

—  66,989 

—lot,  76S 

89,022 

040,175 

152,917 

577,572 

1,244,190 


019,545 

—l,tS8,670 

—751,  ISl 

24,294 

405,040 

033.814 

220,534 

—110,964 

—687,646 

—S6S,024 

—114,417 

—h0t6,t88 


il* 


11 
17| 
172 
171 

lOi 


8,257,010 


My  490, 697 


225.347 

1,082,830 

2,204,054 

1,773,089 

1,305,014 

300,840 

700,788 

1,800,038 

540,348 

014.081 

539,243 

780,244 


-i,M6,8S8 
271,884 
1,180,354 
—118,966 
1,318,257 
1,492,414 
1,001,708 
004,457 

—  97,499 

—  96,569 
—111,  769 

-9,778,S18 


11,037,022 


1,200,903 


ISA 


10» 


loii 


16!l 


ir 

10|J 
17» 
17| 
17 

in 


lOf 


10 


1^9^ 


14| 
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Statement  of  ike  afain 


For  the  weekend- 
ing— 


LiAbiUUee. 


I 


Aaaeta. 


Capital  and  re- 
aerve. 


Pabliodeposita: 
Liabilities  to  Gov- 
ernment. 


Other  llabilitiea. 


Govemmeiit 

aecuritiee  and  othet 

authorised  invett- 


1880. 

27th  Jan 

24th  Feb 

30th  March 

27th  April 

25lhMay 

2Wh.rune 

27thJuly 

24th  Aug 

28th  Sept 

28th  Oct 

23rd  Nov 

28th  Dec 

188L 

25th  Jan 

22nd  Feb 

29th  March 

26th  April 

23nl  May 

28th  June 

27th  July 

30th  Aug 

20th  Sept 

25th  Oct 

20th  Nov 

27th  Deo 

1882. 

28rd  Jan 

21flt  Feb 

28th  March 

25th  April 

30th  May 

27th  June 

26th  July 

29th  Aug 

•26th  Sept 

31at  Oct 

28th  Nov 

23rd  Deo 

1883.. 

30th  Jan 

27th  Feb 

27th  March 

24th  April 

29th  May 

26th  June 

3l8tJuly 

28th  Aug 

25th  Sept 

29th  Oct 

27tuNov 

27th  Deo 

1884. 

29th  Jan 

26th  Feb 

25th  March 

29th  April 

27th  May 

24th  June 

29th  July 

26th  Aug 

23rd  Sept 

25th  Oct 

25thNov 

29th  Deo 

1885. 

27th  Jan 

24th  Feb 

3l8t  March 

28th  April 

26th  May 

20thJime 


B, 

2,22,00, 
2,22,90, 
2,22,90, 
2, 22. 89, 
2, 22, 89. 
2,22,89, 
2, 22, 89, 
2,22,89. 
2, 22, 89. 
2,22,89, 
2,22,89. 
2,22,87, 


090 
090 
090 
990 
940 
890 
615 
615 
415 
269 
200 
209 


A.  P. 


25,12, 
25.12, 
25,12, 
25,12, 
25,12, 
25,12, 
25.12. 
25, 12, 
25.11, 
25,11, 
25,11, 
11. 


161 
161 
101 
161 
161 
051 
001 
001 
966 
966 
906 
966 


2,30,11, 
2, 30, 11, 
2, 30,  n, 
2,30.11, 
2, 30, 11 
2,30,U, 
2, 83, 11, 
2,33.11, 
2,33,11, 
2, 33, 11, 
2. 33, 11, 
2, 33, 11, 


966 
966 
966 
960 
966 
886 
886 


2,85, 
2.35, 
2,35, 
2,36. 
2,35, 
2,35, 
2,35, 
2,35 
2,35, 
2,35, 
2,35, 
2,35, 


2.40,09, 
2,40,09, 
2, 40, 09, 
2, 40. 09, 
2,40,09, 
2,40,09, 
2,41,59, 
2,41.59, 
2, 41, 59. 
2.41,59, 
2,41,59, 
2,41.50, 


2.41,59,251 
2, 41, 69, 251 
2,41.58.181 
2,41,58.181 
2,41.58,181 
2,41,58,181 


4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 


746 
646 
646 
646 
386 
886 
866 
831 
581 
581 
291 
656 


546 
546 
546 
511 
511 
436 
436 
351 
351 
306 
296 
271 


2.01,24.976 
1.81,96,240 
1,43,24.269 
1. 95, 06, 660 
1,90,72,880 
3.07,82,349 
4, 07, 63, 027 
2,78,63,885 
2,48.42.824 
1.87.29,679 
1,83,55,005 
1,94,63,836 


A.  P. 

4  8 


10  3 
2  0 


5  10 
2  10 
6 


2,06. 
2.19. 
1,91 
2,33, 
1,91. 
2,04, 
2.25, 
3.15, 
2  56. 
2,14, 
2.29. 
2,47, 


44,801 
19.776 
85,197 
51,580 
64,100 
30.798 
24,030 
34.821 
95,761 
83,465 
30,537 
18,738 


2,5:?,H9,023 

2,  50.  ;e,  392 

2.;;^,  Ill,  149 

2.15,11.897 
2  37  M,  092 
2.  in.. SI.  426 
2,  41,  iO.  758 
2,  2n  .0.972 
2,4!>  W.790 
2.  17.  JU,  314 
2,4t>  tB,164 


0  10 
11  0 
8  11 
3  10 
0  8 


6  6 

13  3 

12  6 

1  6 

10  6 

11  8 
10  10 

5  0 

6  6 
5  9 
1  1 
5  2 


2, 19,  88. 873  16  2 
2, 4!  47.192  8  6 
2.51,01,989  11  11 
'2,!'4.U,808  14  0 
2.  tii)  16,  931  7 
2.50.-17,831  8 
:5,  no.  118, 687  11 
:!,ol  13,830  II 
2  si;  56.296  13 
2  5  J  U9, 664  8 
2.25  HI.  605  9 
l.O'J,  1.7.947  9 


1,76,37, 
2,43,87, 
2,27,59, 
1,97,56, 

2. 11. 67, 
2, 40. 20, 
2, 23, 15, 
1, 82, 14 

1. 73. 68, 
1.91.24 
1,41,58, 
1, 60, 72, 


619 
103 
Oil 
348 
109 


377  11  7 

065  12  11 

610  3  7 
073  11  0 
813  7  6 
986  11  1 

611  9  8 


2, 05, 91, 177  14 
1,88,90,351  4 
1,99,96,214  7 
1,47,47,438  2 
1,55,24,767  0 


B. 

3,81.57.016 
3,  lrt,03,178 
3. 12. 35, 233 

2.  0«,  93;  486 
2.78.13,230 
2.87.02.803 
2,94,47,623 
3,1(1.68.773 
3,20,94,038 

3.  89,  :}8, 957 

4.  80, 85. 006 
4,  95,  68, 234 


A.  P. 
5  2 


8  8 
10  3 


11  3 
7  6 
3  10 
6  8 
3  8 


4, 14,  93, 
3,  29, 44, 
3,  35,  m, 

2,  90,  40. 

3,  05,  51. 
3,  34,  53, 
4, 06,  72. 
2,  93, 45. 
2,  98,  30, 
2.67,91, 
2, 68,  34, 
2,  61,  42, 


298  5  1 

932  2  6 

672  5  11 

190  1  8 

003  14  0 

870  5  3 

678  12  1 

143  10  2 

316  9  8 

232  7  8 

550  3  1 

822  2  2 


2.64.74.890 
2.  5i>.  28. 341 
2,fHi,?}1.244 
2  Gi.;J2.573 
2.  41t  71. 007 
2,  i^K  39, 499 
2,71,05,974 
2,84.98,806 
:>.l  a  26,312 
y.  2;^,  72, 129 
2  61!.  30, 112 
2,46,96,253 


8  4 

4  « 
10  6 

6  11 

6  0 

14  2 
13  1 

7  10 

15  10 
1  6 

5  10 
211 


3, 16, 38, 
2,90,82, 
2,51.26, 
2.74,95, 
2, 57, 65, 
2,51,43, 
2,48,68, 
2, 25. 46. 
2, 26, 64, 
2,19,40. 
2,66,22, 
2.64,13, 


224  13  10 
744  9  9 
633  7  10 
941  7  9 
893  7  10 
160  14  10 
506  2  2 
257  9  0 
671  6  7 
405  10  2 
627  8  8 
697  2  0 


2. 4t;.  52,  7:^4  3  0 

2.:u,ti.s2^3  8  8 

2.  :i'i,4L:.(i71  10  4 

2.  oLfM.  7'K)  7  3 

2  n  74  4S6  1  0 

2.  15  18,701  10  8 

2,47ji.v-.l«  6  7 

2,iiiU)i'.2-J8  0  4 

2,::i.tKi.  s:U  10  2 

2,77,77.1(16  14  7 

8,2S,r,],«vi7  9  4 

3,20.08,010  6  10 


1. 91, 72. 341  14  3 


2,95,20,929  7 
2,86.93,508  0 
3,07,91,073  14 
2,88,72,061  7 
2,86,73,922  11 
3.07,02,575  11 


It. 

1,14,69,745 

94,15,687 

77,09.145 

63  73.328 

63,00.524 

1,26,91,190 

1,35.44,372 

1,36,88,925 

1,27,65.281 

1,33.90.473 

1,32.22,980 

1,47,44,378 


A.  P. 
0  0 


1, 13,  52, 
1,05,94, 
1,31,14, 
1,  34,  52. 

1,47.  4(.». 
1,44.74, 
1,  52,  40. 
J.t;7,  66. 
1.47,23. 
1,  46.  2<i, 
1.  2H.  HO. 
1,09,2a, 


742 

r:i 

9V 
614 
098 
961 
836 
586 
290 
971 
175 


1,13.63. 
1, 13, 78, 
1,03.10, 
1.16,01, 
1,22,27. 
1, 28, 02. 
1, 32, 30, 
1,21^21, 
1,08,83, 
05. 79, 
1, 19, 11, 
1»28,77, 


186  ff 
071  6 
831  8 
650  2 
199  4 
908  14 
372  10 
473  13 
759  14 
000  4 
791  4 
783  12 


77,73,309 

>U1,835 

7*v52,132 

8>  72,455 

1,15  03.114 

1  24.21.221 

1,2<>.  <'0,3i9 

1,15.48,654 

l.n.t.  41,070 

1.0  1,57,120   8 

1.01.11,869   0 


1,48.59,306   8  « 

1.41,42,:i54   0  0 

3,  2.V  7:^,864    8  « 

1.2^,21,444    8  • 

3.2-.  55.  :i84    6  0 

] .  2:1  H'j.  :37  10  0 

1, 14,  it;;.  125  0  0 

3.P5.  2t;,.-.4116  0 

Li:i.^.'.774  12  0 

),-)7.  47.»186    4  0 

l,n7,  1.^1146    0  0 

l,UJ,li.lll4   0  0 

80,76,248  12  0 


1,02,87,133   0  0 

05,56.475  14  0 

1,00,16,073    8  0 

96,96.n4   4  0 

1,01,47.732   6  0 

1,12,50.502  U  0 
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of  the  Bank  of  Bengal, 


Assets. 

Advaoces:  Loans 
and  credits. 

Bills  discounted. 

Bu]Uon. 

Other  assets. 

Cash  and  currency 
notes. 

B.          A,  P. 

B.          A.  P. 

B.           A.P, 

B.          A.  P. 

B.          A.  P. 

1,31. 84, 826    4    2 

1,50,35.037    5    3 

27,843    4    0 

21,20,583    9    8 

3,87,34,047    0      9 

1,27,28.8-26  12    7 

1,96,91,172    0    7 

3.80,217    5    8 

17, 46, 109  14    3 

2,81,74.404  12      8 

1,31,55,329    2  10 

2,15,86,457    0    3 

25,340    1    6 

17,10,413    3    4 

2,36,62,007  14    11 

1,31,39,897    1    4 

1, 92, 94, 489  14    8 

8,59.374    8    9 

16,45,545    2    0 

2,71,77,502    8      7 

1,65,55.509  15    6 

1,83.59,914    1    4 

89, 779  12    8 

17,47.123    3    6 

2, 70, 14, 199  12      0 

1,04,82,993    8    2 

1, 93, 37. 507  12    6 

3,70,978    0    7 

18,22,966    6    8 

3.72,59,401    6      6 

1.15.10.445    8  11 

2, 02, 68,  702  15    8 

62.380    7    8 

18,95,853    6    0 

4.52,18,421    3    11 

1,06,83,988    4    6 

1,68,59,304  13    0 

55,768    0    2 

20, 13, 896    6  10 

3,85,20,253    2      3 

1,  U,  49, 585  14    7 

1,18,73,010    9    2 

31,575  11    2 

18,78,421    3    6 

4,19,28,4.3    8      8 

1,03,64.896    3    1 

1,20,28,595    6    2 

56, 199  11    9 

19,17.397    2    5 

4,22,20,354    2      8 

1,00,62,300    4    4 

l,4l,45,7i10  13    4 

47,297  12    4 

17,87,260    7    3 

4,94,63,590    4      8 

94,42,477  12    5 

1,71.26,622    8    7 

10,21,738    7    4 

20,88,79111    2 

4,69,45,271    1    10 

91,27,139    7    4 

2,06,28,415    4    9 

8,86.896  14    6 

22,01,736    7    4 

4,02,(6,420  13  10 

92,08,770    1    4 

2,46,30,390    3    0 

4,71.138    6    4 

23, 90, 296  13    0 

8,00,81.902  15    4 

83,98,384    0    9 

2,43,80,328    7    1 

9,62,743    0    4 

23, 70, 278    5  10 

2.60,31,359  14  10 

1,04,48,753    2    9 

2,23,48,111    1    3 

8,96,873  18    6 

21,56,756    4    1 

2,56,00,823.  8  10 

85, 06, 475  10    Q 
79,31,859  11    1 

2,07,22,801  12    2 

7.26,219    8    2 

22, 00, 518    0  11 

2,52,40,152    6    1 

1,07,27,536    5    0 

3,46,295  11    0 

20,93,601  14    0 

8,48,22,474    0    6 

82, 00, 857  15    7 

1,69,28,577    0    7 

2,81,076    7    2 

21,55,792    9    8 

4,29.01.478  13    6 

1,05,28.841    2    5 

2. 35, 00. 423  13    1 

1,08,041    6    8 

23,81,838    4    9 

8,01,06,234  13  10 

1,28,16,945    1    5 

2,19,03,996    4    4 

2,15,173  12    8 

24,06,234  11    8 

2,59,72,404  10  11 

1,55,85,606  12    5 

1,51,04,731  13    7 

3,04,082  11    9 

21,49,162  11  10 

2,29,62,108    8    4 

1,46,18,400  14    8 

1.90,22,715    5    1 

2,75,208    1    4 

21,89.347    8    4 

2, 32, 85, 206  13  10 

1,74,66,468  10    1 

2,22,08,149    4    4 

8,04,845    0  10 

23,73,960  10    8 

1,05,90,514    8  10 

1,90,27.267  12    6 

2,02,02,727  14    0 

7,81,163  15    5 

25,93,068    7    1 

2.09,87,966    5    1 

1,46,63,353    8  10 

2,29.02,344    8    2 

6,58,860    5    4 

23,17,632    8    6 

2,20,52,438    1    4 

1,06,98,914  11    5 

2,20,69,188    4    8 

11, 15, 929  15    8 

23,24,988    2    6 

1,80,64,508    1    6 

1,48,38,866  15    0 

2,24,96,319  11    8 

7,47,565  11    2 

24,71,968  11    6 

2,09,72,580    9    5 

1,21,00,501    1    4 

2.21.02.149    8    1 

9,15,479    6  11 

23,07,623    0    8 

1,98,35,779    4  10 

96.07,971  13    7 

2, 01, 90,  .3(8    1    6 

6,26,815    0    4 

21,67,280    2    1 

2,48,47,194  14    8 

97, 04, 697  14    8 

2,57,99,640  13    6 

4,89,230  12    6 

20,82,584  15    4 

2,82,92,760  10    3 

90,65.161  10    0 

2,49,33,547    8    3 

86,270    8    9 

24,55.451  14    5 

2, 73, 10, 545  12    6 

.       80, 37, 154  13    3 

2,20,01,533    9    2 

6,80,560    8  11 

23,76,018  14  10 

8,28,33,115    3    5 

83,94,173    4    1 

2,36,62,875    I    7 

1,57,302    0    1 

25,14,303    8    2 

8,63,61,047    9    8 

99,37,159    7    8 

2,87,93,161  15    9 

43,841    8    2 

22,52,610  11    0 

2,83,78,318    1    8 

1,3».35,906    2    8 

2,15,60,770    9    7 

6,26,974    9    9 

22,52,88115    8 

2,23,44,846  11    2 

92,69,889    2    8 

2,12.06,828    2    8 

8,37,477  16    8 

23,31,610    9  10 

3,18,35,172  10    2 

94,14,604  10    3 

2, 12, 99, 058  14    2 

7,92,223    4    0 

24, 11, 349  14    0 

2,88,81.992    7    6 

1,16,22,988    5    2 

2,75,32,371    4    2 

7,96,611  12    8 

27, 07, 572  11    1 

1,82,06,770  16    0 

1,39,05,238    6  10 

3, 00, 39,  503  14    2 

6,90,555    0    0 

27,54,166    3    2 

2,04,38,488    0  11 

1,67,21,897  12    0 

2,32,50.816    7    1 

4.96,319  15    8 

26,29,297    3  11 

2,02,80,295    6    7 

1,70,81,569    2    0 

1,85,75,309    1    5 

4.91,815  13    8 

23,17,045    3    9 

2,29,06,801  12    8 

1,48,01,416    9    2 

1,69,12,023  12    9 

4,124    1    2 

23,15,3.57    8    6 

8,29,52,013    2    5 

1,53,77,858    0    7 

1.86,81,447  14  10 

41,622    8    9 

21,51,480    6    0 

2,93,92.062  10    6 

1,92,04,241    1    4 

2,08,34,811    0    7 

1,10,256    3    3 

23,33.534  10  11 

2,11,67,930  12    4 

1,96,02,552    3    5 

1,85,12.857    6    6 

49,412  13    0 

23.87,302    2  11 

1, 94, 20, 860    8  11 

1,89,27,256    7    2 

1,73,04,229  14    9 

45,661  12    0 

22,61,726    1    6 

2,23,66,604    3    0 

1,94,19,839    2    1 

1,84,35,699    1    0 

49.986    3    0 

21,32,642    0    0 

1,54,84,121    9  10 

1,82,33,641  10    1 

2,02,28,120    5    1 

18.766    0    2 

22,16,761    6    1 

1,75,26,370    8    8 

2,08,43,743  13    9 

1,96,49,676  12    4 

14, 184  14    2 

24,51.161  15    8 

2,11,62,862    6  10 

2, 17. 53, 104  12    6 

1,88,34,135  11  n 

18,583    9    2 

23, 98, 187  10    1 

1,93,94,722    0    9 

1,14,53,558    5    3 

1,87,53,805    8    8 

5, 524  11    0 

23,34.743  11    8 

1, 36, 79, 885  14    6 

1,85,69,764    8    2 

1,90,16,281  12    6 

4,360    3    0 

25,29,756    9    7 

1,72,58,488    5    4 

1,69,12,043  11    8 

1,76,80,252    5    8 

2,563    5    0 

26,12,036    1    6 

2,08,38,566    2    4 

1,58,79,565  15    3 

1,49,18.243    2    1 

2,336    4    0 

25,16,641    4    7 

2,54,45,030  13  \1 

1,51,92,053    6    0 

1,40,18,555  12    8 

1,159    6    0 

26,52,006    6    0 

2,46,09,095    0  10 

1,68,51,603  13    6 

1,48,79,418    1     1 

34.034    4    6 

26, 60, 532  12    9 

1,87,20,223    1    8 

1,59,19.244  15    2 

1,44,59,150  11    8 

18. 721    8  11 

26,50,761  10    8 

2,70,59,337  12    6 

1, 55, 26, 600  13    5 

1,45,26,634  12    1 

28,577  12  11 

27,13.389    8  10 

2,74,17,368    1    6 

1,75,89,172    8    8 

1,61,08,598  12    7 

27,389    2    5 

23,92,820    5    9 

2,60,07,067  12    0 

1,72,41,213  10    5 

1,70,88,047    9    0 

5,43,170    8    5 

24,49,116  15    8 

2.00,02,676  14    8 

1,68,17,830  14    4 

1,80.04,514  12    4 

3, 13, 489  12    5 

22,60,127    1  10 

2,47,30,672    2  11 

1,85.43,440    8  11 

1,78,74.155  15    8 

23,345  15    1 

21,58,230    8    4 

2,63,23,911    2    7 

1,83,75,445  11  10 

1, 84, 01,  234  12    0 

6, 733    4  11 

21,46  358  15  11 

1,91,51,193  13    5 

1,93,41,324    5    0 

1.51,45,180  12    0 

2  93, 855    7    4 

19,48.927    2    4 

2, 14, 79, 850  15    9 

1,70,82,258  15    2 

1. 53. 29, 464  14    1 

38,904    1    9 

19,34,242    3    3 

2,83,88.036    0  10 

S.  Mis.  23 39 
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Statement  of  the  affaira  of  the 


For  the  week  end- 
ing— 


1885. 

28th  July.. 
25th  Ang.. 
29th  Sept.. 
27th  Oct... 
24th  Nov.. 
2»thI>eo.. 

1888. 

26th  Jan 

23rd  Feb 

SOth&Iarch... 
27th  April.... 

25th  May 

29th  June 

27th  July  .... 

Slat  Aug 

28th  Sept 

23niOct 

23rd  Nov 

28th  Dec 


1887. 

25thJan 

22nd  Feb.... 
29th  March.. 
2eth  April... 
30th  May.... 
28th  June  ... 
2CthJuly.... 
30th  Aug.... 

4th  Oct 

latNov 

29th  Nov.... 
27th  Dec.... 


1888. 


3lBt  Jan 

28th  Feb.... 
27th  March.. 
24th  April... 
29th  May.... 
26th  June... 

3l8t  July 

27th  Aug 

2oth  Sept 

30th  Oct 

27th  Nov.... 
Slat  Dec 


18R9. 


29th  Jan 

26th  Feb  ... 
26th  March. 
30th  April.. 
28th  May... 
25th  June.. 
30tb  July... 
27th  Aug... 
24th  Sept... 

29th  Oct 

26th  Nov... 
30th  Dec... 


1890. 


28ih  Jan  .... 
25th  Feb  .... 
25th  March.. 
29tb  April... 
27th  May.... 
24th  June... 
29th  JiUy  ... 

26th  Aug 

80th  Sept 

28th  Oct 

25th  Nov.... 
2»thDeo.... 


Lfabilitioa. 


Capital  and  re- 
serve. 


R.  A.  P. 

2,41,58,181  4  4 

2,41,58,159  4  4 

2, 41, 5H,  024  15  0 

2,41,58,024  15  0 

2,41,57,624  15  0 

2,41,57,264  15  0 


2,41,56,764 
2,41,56,744 
2,41,56,694 
2,41,56,094 
2,41,56.684 
2, 41, 56, 674 
2,43,56,674 
2.43,56,664 
2,43,56,664 
2, 43, 56. 664 
2,43.56,664 
2,43.56,604 


2,46,56,604 
2, 46, 56, 454 
2,46,50,304 
2,46,56,364 
2. 46,  56,  364 
2, 40, 56, 204 
2, 48, 56, 179 
2,48,53,329 
2, 48, 53, 094 
2,48.52,869 
2, 48. 52, 759 
2.48,52,759 


2,50,52,750 
2, 50, 52, 743 
2, 50,  5l',  718 
2,50,52,708 
2. 50. 50, 408 
2.  50, 50, 398 
2,51,49.988 
2,  51, 49, 0S8 
2. 51, 49, 088 
2, 51, 49, 038 
2,51,49.638 
2,51,48,638 


2.54,49,628 
2,54,49,628 
2,54,49,598 
2,54,49,538 
2.54,49,528 
2, 54, 49,  .'328 
2,58,00,000 
2, 58, 00, 000 
2,58,00,000 
2, 58, 00, 000 
2,58,00,000 
2,58,00,000 


2,58,00, 
2,58,00, 
2, 58, 00, 
2, 58, 00, 
2, 58, 00, 
2, 58,  00, 
2, 47, 00, 
2, 47, 00, 
2,47.00, 
2, 47, 00, 
2,47,00, 
2.47.00, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Public  deposits: 

Liabilities  to  Gov- 

erument. 


R.  A.  P. 

2,14,16,834  7  2 
2, 07, 40, 145  15  10 
2,01,63,368  3  1 
1,98.  as.  619  0  7 
1,64,32,987  10  9 
1.40,45,485  12  11 


1,67,68,960 
1, 90.  33, 897 
1, 74, 84, 907 
2,27,17,938 
2,44,61,576 
2,79,94,324 
2,98,26,909 
2,70,13,359 
2,72,56,042 
2,48,68,773 
1,94,99.725 
2,50,50,290 


6  5 
8  2 

5  8 

6  2 
4  2 
611 

13  9 

14  10 
8  2 

15  1 
8  6 

12  5 


2,30,73, 
1,91,82, 
1, 82, 46, 
2,20,15, 
1, 97,  56, 
2,22,06, 
2.  r)0,  73, 
1, 95, 88, 
1,80,43, 
1, 75, 2:t, 
1, 60, 82, 
1,54,54, 


078  0  8 

403  11  9 

574  14  7 

674  10  8 

807  7  6 

606  15  10 

440  7  2 

894  10  7 

048  9  8 

403  1  2 
566  7 


947  6  10 


1,80.09,035 
1,80,40,712 
2, 06,  75, 829 
2,04,73,847 
1,99,46,643 
2,22,20,110 
2,45,06,986 
2,20,20,836 
1,79.24,941 
1, 77. 80,  ft'.© 
1,57,11,236 
1,82,54,850 


1,83,97,856 
1.59,55,789 
1,65,73,000 
2, 18, 06. 175 
2, 29, 90, 612 
2.56,66,499 
2. 68, 49, 956 
2,67,17.409 
2,43,05,107 
2,21,54,593 
1, 54, 81, 468 
1,60,85,186 


1,89,04,174 
1,86,05,216 
1,85,52,686 
1, 85, 43, 148 
1,79,38,168 
2,37,52,215 
2,23,66,806 
2,21,61,603 
2,01,69,391 
1,75,97,856 
1,74,47,457 
1,07,59,184 


12  11 
3  4 
3  11 
5  3 

12  11 
14  1 

13  8 
7  8 

13  2 

10  8 

11  8 
2  8 


14  11 
11  7 


13  8 

0  10 

1  0 


14  8 


12  4 
0  9 

13  4 
4  8 

12  10 
0  8 


0  10 
8  • 


Other  liabiUtiee. 


R  A  P 

2,»S,'38,547  5  7 
2,06.31,047  13  4 
3.65,98,468  5  6 
3,69,40.283  8  5 
4,24,09,487  1  8 
8,03,28,001  14  11 


4.10,54,137 
8,41,09,492 
8,53,62,037 
3,40,85,242 
3,24,03,820 

3, 30, 18,  :m 

8,20,23.721 
8, 41, 70, 780 
8,42,38.632 
8,25,09,813 
3,42,50,907 
8,44,55,467 


1  10 
6  4 
6  8 
10  5 


3.42.80. 
3,20,39, 
8,58.0e, 
3,04,62, 
8,09,75, 
3, 18. 13, 
3,54,37, 
8,96,93, 
*,25,77. 
4, 26, 24, 
4, 51, 89, 
4,18,28, 


485  12  2 
12  U 
086  8  11 
238  10  0 
046  1 
943  7 
839  14 
236  15 
979  14 
562  4 
656  U 
130  U 


8,90,81, 
8.84.58. 
8,95,65, 
6,98,00, 
4,38,36, 
4,38.97, 
4, 11. 35, 
4,46,30, 
4, 15, 22, 
8,93,97, 
8,98,88, 
3.70,54, 


148  1  10 
552  6  3 
590  8 
540  15 
830  0 
377  11 
006    4 


143 
134 


381    1  10 
397    0    1 


8,51,76,172 
8,13,32,140 
2,05,73,817 
8, 02, 27, 144 
8,07,37,854 
8,28,53,427 
8,62,08,035 
3,40,20,820 
8.40,70,112 
8,76,16,857 
8,60,33,885 
8.52,18,257 


Oil 
8    7 

14  11 
8  8 
8  6 
7    7 

16    0 


8,25,16. 
2.05,41. 
8,06,83, 
8,51,02, 
8,50,83, 
4,08,60, 
4.20,32, 
4,70,44, 
6,04,00. 
6,52,30, 
7,46,60. 
7.00.06. 


164  4  8 
006  611 
666  11  10 
267  8  4 
476  12  11 
140  1  0 
470  6  11 
572    8    0 


660 
720 
467 
600 


4  0 

9  7 

1  6 

8  7 


Assets. 


Government 

securities  and  other 

authorized  invest- 

menta. 


R.  A.  P. 

1,14,06,124    8  0 

1,22,56,636    2  0 

1,26,75,296  12  0 

1,23.32,057  10  0 

1.17,06,119    0  0 

1.17.51.456    4  0 


1,11,01,316  4 
1.01.16,648  12 
1,00,11,170  12 
1,05,98,137  8 
1,11,57,556  6 
1,07,85,740  12 
1,10,95.050  8 
1,06.31,041  12 
1.15,17.230  4 
1,21.04.551  0 
1.42,50,806  8 
1.43.38.037    0 


1,80,87. 
1.16.41, 
1. 10, 64, 
08,00, 
1,06,81. 
1,10,95, 
1. 11, 24, 
1.35,84, 
1,50,00, 
1,54,83, 
1,55.24, 
1.38,67, 


1.24,63, 
1,18,20, 
1. 12, 47, 
1,18.38, 
1,11,13, 
1  07,55, 
1,61,17, 
1, 78, 43, 
1,47,37. 
1, 23, 99. 
1,03,55. 
1,00,18, 


514  1 
361  16 
453  13 
992  6 
033  10 
237  14 


582 
525 
437 
807 
812 
048 


82,31, 

70,96, 

68,65, 

90,87, 

04,50, 

1,05,10, 

1,06,35, 

1,28,64. 

1, 15. 11, 

1.18,00, 

00,13, 

88,68. 


835  0 
403  8 
165  12 
206  4 
030  0 
741  0 
488  6 
361  14 
722  2 
073  12 
250  12 

aosia 


98.11.728 
80,44,261 
83,53,418 
1,10,82,506 
1,40,60,078 
1,68,63,061 
1,67,52.820 
1,06,80,887 
2,20,10,041  14 

2.06.70.406  12 

1.06.85.407  4 
2,08,81.880  12 


100  8 
143  4 
220  12 
001  4 
140  12 
532  4 
670  0 
48  12 
018  3 
056  8 
883  11 
044    1 
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Assets. 

Advancees:  Loans 
and  credits. 

Bills  discounted. 

Bullion. 

Other  assets. 

Cash  and  oorrenoy 
notes. 

B.          A.  P. 

B.          A.  P. 

£.           A.  P. 

B.          A.  P. 

B.          A.  P. 

1,52,23,947  10    8 

1,54,52.891  13    9 

85,607    1    9 

21,94.761    6    3 

2,97,10,230  10    4 

1,60,32,351    7    4 

1.64. 67,  .380    1    6 

32,827    8    9 

21,87,219    0    8 

2, 85, 50, 939    7  11 

1,61,43,182    1    4 

1,66,82.980    6    9 

26,431  10    3 

21,  71, 800    7  10 

3,32,20.170    1    6 

1,84,&1.872  10    0 

1,77.00.706    6    6 

21, 349  10    0 

27, 71, 133    3  10 

2,96.05,807  16    8 

1,75,43,776    3    6 

1,65,01,964  11  10 

1,59,296    0    5 

24,  53, 067  14    8 

3,46,35,875    4    1 

1, 78. 91, 452  12    8 

1,43,44,459    9    9 

4,955    6    8 

23,72,814    7    9 

3,11,66,605    2    0 

1,87,71,187  14    1 

2,08,40,459    7    4 

6,145    5    3 

26. 35, 259  10    8 

2,96.26,494  10    3 

1,68,61.471    7    6 

2,10,30,519    2    2 

653  11    0 

26, 25, 886  15    0 

2, 66, 64, 954  12    8 

1,86.17,393    9    9 

2,23,15.221    2    3 

6,073  11    4 

27, 75, 394  16    1 

2,32,78,:iS5    3    4 

1,88,03.299    8    0 

2,45,87,154    9    8 

2,919  10    0 

24,75.048    6    6 

2,44,93,316    7    9 

1,94.00,816    3    9 

2,53,07,392    9    8 

18.577    3    7 

27,05,222    2    6 

2.21,92,517    111 

2,05,18,581    1    2 

2,64,11,748    5    2 

3,221  13    0 

32,06,921    0    9 

2.  42, 4:{,  160  15    4 

1,01,88,588    6    4 

2,62,70,7.58    6    7 

3,033    1    9 

30,62,066    6    0 

2,65,86,900  11    3 

1,91,76,806    4    2 

2,24,44,512    9    8 

2.648  15    0 

29,65.499    1    4 

3.03,20,297    2    9 

2, 16, 21, 568  10  10 

2,19,73,795    6    0 

1, 836  10    6 

80,90,837    1    2 

2.76.46,062    8    6 

1, 95, 83, 196  11  10 

2,07.81,110    0    9 

1,723    2    6 

26,80,310    3    4 

2,65,84,361    2    0 

1,  64,  02, 849    1  10 

2,03,83,311  10    7 

1,984    6    6 

26.40,C30    8  10 

2, 44,  27, 936  10    6 

1,68,08,437    8    1 

2,06,82,628  11    8 

2, 749  16    6 

25,00,461    8    7 

2,96,29,148  10    0 

1,78,68,590    1    6 

2,05,76,062    2  10 

1,294    8    6 

22,17,913    1    6 

2,83,09,109    6    7 

2,06,70,902    4    0 

2,01,89,030  13    4 

1,884    8    6 

22,85,538    7    0 

2,10,89,679    1    1 

2.04,74,828    3  11 

2,38,08,066    9    0 

6, 303  12    6 

2ii,  40. 210  14    2 

2, 10, 18, 306    2  11 

2,23.07,026    3    6 

2,32,73,2^8    9  10 

3,105    4    6 

22,41,766    6  10 

1,94,09,110    7    4 

1,86,97,681  15    7 

2,40,60,871  15  10 

2,298    6    e 

27,30,013  14    2 

1,93,07,211    7    6 

1, 75, 40, 279  14    9 

2,41,47,345    6    3 

1, 375  12    0 

24, 27, 455  13    8 

2,34,64,766    3    9 

1, 67, 20, 488    8  11 

2,18,96,652    5    6 

1, 375  12    0 

25  10,964    4    7 

3, 31. 13. 308  12    4 

1,51,19,232    9    3 

1, 91, 79, 656  13    0 

2,542  12    9 

26,02,426  13    1 

3,36,46,854  13    3 

1, 40,  80, 849  15    6 

1,82,61,353    3    1 

1,040    5    0 

28,55,718    5    2 

3,52.49.474    1    2 

1,32,53,944    9    2 

1,90,31,552    8    3 

1, 346  12    1 

26, 89, 400  14    6 

3,45,40,635    0    3 

1,35,37,603    2    0 

1, 72, 47, 143  15    5 

842  12    6 

26, 54, 035  14    1 

8. 80, 00, 473  10    0 

1,47,  ©1,754    4    7 

2,03,07,046    7    3 

1,727    0    6 

26,27,995    7    1 

3,00.35,271  12    6 

1,70,06,798    7    9 

2,58,45,523  12    6 

1. 219  12    6 

'     34,47,614    0    0 

2,  4*J,  79, 173  12    0 

1, 57, 26, 067  12    7 

2,59,46,510  11    7 

6,093    3    6 

81, 40, 995  13    7 

2,4:1,05.979    0    4 

1, 46,  83. 146  15    6 

3,02,67,091    0    9 

19,017    6    0 

29,88,996  13  11 

2.  r.u  38,432    9  10 

1,34,38,144  10    4 

3, 22, 80, 502    2  10 

368    6    0 

28,21,959    6    1 

J  4  It  38,139    5    4 

1,18,36,076    6    5 

3,17,85.585    9  10 

215  14    0 

29, 73, 287  11    7 

i.  11  24,793    1    7 

1,30,16,976    2    4 

2,74,04,344    8    8 

255    6    0 

26. 77, 575  10    7 

:!,:;  13,497  16    8 

1,53,85,143    3    9 

2,46,14,741    1    6 

56    0    0 

19,79,421    6    6 

Xir.  94,038    6    9 

1,  39, 4<«,  701  12    0 

2,57,30,572  10    9 

395    9    3 

18.86,334  10    8 

;!.J!.99,138  11    8 

1,58,86,739    3    2 

2,72,63,403    8    7 

473  14    3 

20,10,514    4    1 

J,  UJ.  99,107    8    9 

1, 70,  34, 080  15  10 

2,76,60,227    7    5 

1,225  13    8 

16,89,568    0    6 

L>;i,  16,259  11    4 

1, 74, 23, 577  13    5 

2,83,03,235  14    5 

22,746    9    3 

19,  51, 116  10  10 

J,  Li,  92. 767  12    2 

2,04,04,730  11    8 

2,78,22,507    9    2 

23,836  10    9 

24,01.314  11    6 

1,>^8  38.448  15    9 

2, 27, 76, 209  13    6 

2,48,91,760  15    4 

19, 692  16    6 

21,81,248    6    7 

2,09,23,921    9    0 

2,49,48.608    9    7 

2,20,33,685    5    4 

4,250    7    8 

20,99,8.37    4    8 

1.64,64,773  14  11 

2,38,32,796  12    9 

2.44,08,162    6    9 

16,910    8    1 

23,18,249  14    3 

1,41,64,641  15    6 

2,01,08,427    3    6 

2,94,10,493    6    9 

24, 635  10    7 

19,;;0.272    2    6 

1.69,12,824    0    4 

1,91,84,093    1    7 

2,84,19,930    0    7 

2,46,733    8    9 

21,27,102  15    6 

1,97,49,206    3    8 

1,85.30,331    9    7 

2,78,56,350    2  11 

31.780    3    6 

21,70,211    0    7 

2,48.70,042    5    7 

1,07.68,694    7    3 

2,43,56,464  12    6 

26,918    6    0 

20, 48, 325  13    3 

3,51,13,002    0    6 

2,  06,  93, 659  13  11 

2,61,23,559    0    7 

27,479    4    3 

24, 19, 126  12    8 

2,40,19.133    3    3 

2,06,11,755    7    5 

2,43,41,374  12    4 

13, 175  14  11 

29, 92, 390  12    5 

2,56,13,801    3    8 

1,96,45,891    8    5 

2,49,36.784    1    8 

6, 08, 350  10    6 

27,1,5,921    6    6 

2,59,63,929  13    1 

2,10,89,822    1    4 

2, 58, 39, 652    4  11 

3, 86, 728  11    3 

25,32,164  13    7 

1,87,53,736    7    1 

2,18,21,035    3    2 

2,32,65,197    2    2 

4, 24, 300  14  11 

27,1C,672    2    0 

1.90,08,936  11    0 

2,70,86,004    1  10 

2,01,24,519    8    6 

3,16,594    8    1 

26,20,973  10    6 

1,77.59,518  11  10 

2,97,75,833    8    1 

1,88,11,911    7    9 

6,942  12    3 

24,41,339    1    4 

1.39,66,833    9    3 

3,  18,  02.  339  11    8 

1,80,56,687    6  11 

5,254    6    4 

21, 63, 494  15    8 

1,46,55,148    8    7 

2,  66,  74,  703  14    0 

1,81,37,308  13  11 

3,431    4    0 

18,83.091     1  10 

2,15,54,:j74  11    3 

2,  27,  65,  637  11    5 

1,79,10,956    7    2 

3,044    4    0 

18,39,638  11    2 

2.13,42,290    0    0 

1,  76.  89,  515  10    6 

2,02,34,511    6    0 

2,961    9    0 

10, 81, 608  10    6 

3, 36, 39, 696  13    8 

1,49,44,299    4    1 

1,59,19,622  12    0 

2,762    4    0 

30,50,334    4    4 

3,93,20,427  14    2 

1,80,57,851    7    4 

1, 17, 67, 001  10    2 

2,745    5    0 

27,28.567  13    9 

4,66,69,622    9    5 

1,^4,  00,  494    I  11 

1,24,43,482    5    3 

3, 133  12    0 

26,55,572    3    9 

6,58,47,227  10    3 

1,25,10,673    2    6 

1,43,36,385    3    5 

6,87,907    6    1 

27,88,797    0    7 

5, 67, 75, 408  13    3 

1,34,48,750  15    8 

1,51,40,478    8    0 

10,37,459  13  11 

25,59,860    0  10 

6,49,85,9.58    0  11 

1,20,09,40114  11 

1,62,42,045    2    6 

10,36,070    1    6 

28.03,511  10    0 

6,26,21,276    2    9 
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Statement  of  the  affaire  of  the 


LiabiliUee. 

Assets. 

For  the  week  end- 
ing— 

Caplt4a  and  re- 
senre. 

Public  dtjpoelta: 

LUbUities  to  Gov- 

emment. 

Other  liftbiUtiee. 

Government 

secarities  and  other 

authotised  invest- 

ments. 

1891. 

27thJ«n 

24th  Feb 

R.          A.  P. 

2,47,00,000    0    0 
2,47.00,1)00    0    0 
2.47,00,000    0    0 
2,47.00,0^0    0    0 
2.47,0U,i;00    0    0 
2,47,00,000    0    0 
2.47,00,0;i0    0    0 
2,47,00.000    0    0 
2,47,00,000    0    0 
2,47,00,000    0    0 
2,47,00,000    0    0 
2,47,00,000    0    0 

2,47,00,000    0    0 
2.47,00,000    0    0 
2,47,00,000    0    0 
2, 47,0'),  000    0    0 
2,47,00.0(^»0    0    0 
2,47,00,000    0    0 
2, 48,  OJ,  000    0    0 
2,48.00,000    0    0 
2,48,00,000    0    0 

'r.       a.  p. 

1,75,56,361    4    1 
1,64,03,833    3    2 
2,01.59,164    0  11 
2.21,13,145    1    3 
2, 15, 95.  595  13    4 
2,75,29,090    1    2 
2,10,0:{,584    3    0 
2,16,83,279    5    4 
2,07,10,080    0  10 
1,76,72,370    4    7 
1,43,57.989  14    6 
1,64,18,257    0    8 

1,66.80,291    6    1 
1. 84, 06, 849  13    9 
2.17,48,438    5    2 
2,03,08,354  12  11 
1,08,42,981    1    9 
1,75,98,538  11    8 
1, 90, 34, 078    5  11 
1,77,08.113    4  11 
1,58,85,905  15    5 

R.          A.  P. 
6,<»,65.284    7    3 

6.15.27.549  14    6 
5,94,37,985    3    2 
6.09.11,490    0    1 
7, 12,  bl,  403    9    4 
7.39,34,066    8    7 
7, 64. 91, 116  11    5 
7,70,19,426    1    6 
6,56,73,436    6    9 
6,94,89,686    0    4 
7,19,60,820  15    9 

6.60.60.550  18    8 

6,86.98,429    1    5 
5,85.06,220    7    0 
4,83.55,805  12    5 

5.09.22.079  4    1 

5.02.93.080  12    8 
5,63,19,480    6    4 
5.88,20,156    6    0 
6,30,59,567  12    2 
6,25,02,129  12    4 

R.          A.  P. 

2,08,11,843    6    0 
1,67,88,776    2    0 
1,69,09,128  12    0 
1,79,14,155  12    0 
], 90,23, 7U9    4    0 
2,13,48,035    8    0 
1, 87,11,0:^7    4    0 
2,05,51,795  12    0 
2.04,87,084    4    0 
1,77,79,753    4    0 
1,72,31,004    8    0 
1.79,02,114    4    0 

1,20,62,804    8    0 
95,47,722    0    0 
1,20,87,465    0    0  | 
1,50,04,330    8    0  1 
1,91.70,441    0    0  ; 
1,87,97,304    8    0 
1,87.94.9-^    0    0 
1,71,10,667    0    0 
1,67,11,293    4    0 

31st  March 

2«th  Auril 

2«»hMay 

30th  J  une 

28thJuly 

24th  Aug 

*»9th  Sept 

27th  Oct i.... 

24th  Nov 

29th  Deo 

1892. 

26th  Jan 

23rd  Feb 

29th  March 

2Cth  April 

SlstMay 

28tli  June 

20thJuly 

30th  Aug 

13lh  Sept 
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Assets. 

and  credits. 

BUls  discounted. 

BulUon. 

Other  assets. 

Cash  and  currency 
notes. 

B,          A,  P. 

B.          A.  P. 

B.          A,  P. 

B,          A.  P. 

B.          A.  P. 

1,22,78,194    9    4 

1 76. 80, 100    8    6 

10,36,561    2    1 

31,23,679    4    8 

4,77,92,867  13    2 

1,43,70,861    0    4 

2.16,08,292    2    4 

10, 44, 864    8  U 

31, 67, 502  11    8 

4,66,45,596    8    9 

1,72,34,823  14  11 

2,49,92,428    2    8 

10,63,922  10    5 

82,67,796    4    7 

4.07,69.049    7    6 

1,44.41.934    1    0 

2,67,39,236    4  11 

10, 50, 377  13    8 

89,41,261    9    6 

4, 36,  .37. 679    8    3 

1,49,96,961    7    6 

2,68,11,635    6    8 

10,39.041  10    8 

34,80,783    2    0 

5, 31, 75, 878    8  10 

1,41,66,043    7    6 

2,12,63,766  11    7 

10, 37, 258    3  11 

84, 94, 641    6  11 

6,48,^4,501    8  10 

1. 30, 97, 169  11    8 

1,80,80,187  11    6 

10, 38, 038    0  11 

43,28,247    8    0 

0,64,20,370  10    9 

1,28,41.711    9    0 

1,47,24,942    6    6 

9,45,795    2    6 

42, 02, 422  12    6 

7.01,3G,0i7  11  10 

1.36,33,031    1    1 

2.07,56,685    8    1 

10,41,4P8    0    1 

42,57,663    3    8 

6.09,03.6iM  11    8 

1,65,62,964  12    0 

2,10,62,721  14  10 

12,21,848    9    7 

88,67,589    6    8 

6. 17, 76, 078    6  10 

1.62,76.499    9    6 

2,12,81,638    2    2 

9, 53, 696  10    4 

88,65,992    6    0 

5, 14,  C9, 979  10    3 

1,61,93,899  12  10 

2,26.43,458    2    2 

18, 23, 783  12    0 

40,82,164    9    9 

4,46,39,387    5    2 

2,09,37,799    5    2 

2,67,27,279    9    1 

16,21,896  11    6 

45. 82, 198  11    2 

8,91,46.741  10    7 

2, 63, 20  701  14    2 

2,80.46,291  12  10 

8,67,648    8    9 

35,93,779    8    8 

8,42,37.026    8    4 

2,34,56,707  13    8 

2,61,99,667    4    6 

6,88,843    7    0 

30,  68, 846  15    5 

2.94,02.813    9    1 

2,54, at, 668    5    9 

2,86,16.613    2    4 

4,48.530    4  10 

36,79,713  12    9 

2.27,87,671  15    4 

2.24,64,864  11    5 

2,07,31,927    7    4 

4,33,088  10    7 

36,13,465    3    0 

2,84,32,276  14    1 

2,40,97.747    1  11 

1,79,84.980    6    0 

1,55,287    3    8 

31,92,301  12    0 

3.43,00,404    2    5 

1,73,01,720    6    0 

1,71.99.408    4    2 

1,61,901    1    6 

83,88,250    3    7 

4,57,17,957  12    9 

1,47,18,297    6    1 

1,57,67,897    6    1 

1,58,700    8    6 

86, 10, 076  11    8 

5,42,62,042    1     9 

1,56  94,632    8    6 

1,61,67,810    6    4 

1,22,961    2    0 

85,44,280  12    1 

6.09,47,157  10    4 
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Statement  of  the  affairM 


For  the  week  end- 
ing— 


1839. 

20th  Jan 

23r<l  Feb 

auth  March. . 
27tb  April... 

l8t  Jane 

29th  Jane.... 
27th  Jnly  .... 
*  * 

26tliOct 

30th  Nov 

28th  Dec  .... 

1890. 

25th  Jan 

22nd  Feb 

28th  March... 
26th  April... 

blst  May 

28th  Jane  . . . 
2«th  July  .... 

30th  Ans 

27th  Sept.... 

25th  Oct 

29th  Nov 

27th  Dec  .... 

1891. 

3l8t  Jan 

28th  Feb 

26th  March.. 
25th  April... 

30th  May 

27th  Jane  — 
25th  Jnly.... 

29th  Aug 

26th  Sept 

30th  Oct 

28th  Nov 

26th  Dec 

1892. 

SOthJan 

27th  Feb 

2nd  April  — 
30th  April... 

28th  M^y 

25th  June ... 

80th  July 

27th  Aug...., 
15th  Sept 


Liabilitiee. 


Capital  and  re- 
serve. 


1,26,50,000 
1, 26, 50, 000 
1, 26. 50. 000 
1,  26, 50, 000 
1,26.50.000 
1,26,50,000 
1,29,50.000 
*        * 

1,29,50,000 
1,29,50.000 
L  29. 50. 000 


1,30,00,000 
1,80,00.000 
1, 30.  OU,  000 
1, 30, 00. 000 
1,30,00,000 
1, 30, 00. 000 

1,  s:i  00, 000 

1,33,00,000 
1, 33, 00, 000 
1,33,00,000 
1,33,00,000 
1,33,00,000 


1,83,50,000 
1,33,50,000 
1, 33, 50, 000 
1,33,50,000 
1, 33, 50, 000 
1, 33. 50, 000 
1,34,00,000 
1,34,00,000 
1,34,00,000 
1, 34,  00, 000 
1, 34, 00, 000 
1,34,00,000 


1,84,50,000 
1,84,50.000 
1,34,50,000 
1,34.50,000 
1,34,50,000 
1,34,50,000 
1,86,50,000 
1,36,50,000 
1,86,50,000 


Public  deposits: 

Liabilities  to  Gov- 

emmont 


77,79,906 
83,56,432 
99.06,832 
92, 79, 688 
83, 52, 336 
78, 73, 721 
89, 94, 735 
*        * 

79,40,420 
82, 11, 039 
92,66,972 


71,51,268 
80,75,827 
1,29,71,319 
1,03,01,053 
95,98,963 
71, 64. 819 
71, 58, 571 
88. 15.  733 
90,23,630 
74, 83, 520 
76,37,176 
87,18,756 


78,12,893 
96,16,417 
1,00,1?,  591 
1,08,80.227 
96, 35, 348 
92, 25, 080 
79,92,651 
82,89,750 
98, 65. 873 
78, 87, 789 
84,44,104 
74,71,586 


76,78.508 

89.79,958 
1,25,91,466 
1,29,11.368 
1,20,62,116 
1, 01, 00, 476 

96,10,007 
1,17,52,187 

83,47,231 


Other  liabilities. 


2.10,82,792 
2.30,11.893 
2,27,62,420 
2, 60, 57. 866 
2,61,78.964 
2, 70. 87, 443 
2,73,30,007 
*        * 

2,68,90.314 
3,05,83,358 
2,65,80,632 


2,68,66,495 
2,65,71,757 
2,62,54,610 
2,97,52,479 
2,98,39,428 
3.01,82,056 
2,85.09,539 
8, 15, 19, 485 
4,59,45,721 
6,31,56,022 
6,07,14,040 
6,29,75,009 


6,58,86,063 
4,79,64,189 
8,95.73,505 
4,52,40,485 
4,14,46,259 
4,65,21,002 
5, 39, 08, 216 
4,97,96,231 
6,82,83.492 
6,07,34,371 
6,39,90,750 
6,86,04.336 

4,30,02,728 
8,26,12,779 
8,47,19,133 
8,79,28.209 
8,54,33,938 
4.11,94,516 
4,46,42,945 
4,46,54,881 
§.28,26,587 


Assets. 


Government  and 

other  aathorised 

secorities. 


Ri. 

38,20,238 
87.01,386 
42,00.567 
42.50,534 
39.49.^5 
47, 68, 321 
56,68.372 
*        * 

65,45,879 
66.21,533 
74,55,961 


67,50,649 
48,33.876 
60,33,338 
59,61,242 
70.33,501 
71,56,737 
73, 85, 674 
8143,844  I 
82,58,028  . 
78,56,290  I 
87,67,899  > 
78,52.643  I 


1,06,66,936 

86.64,636  I 

63,63,617  I 

80,62,388 

1,06.62,796  I 

1,11,55,442 

1,16,56,205 

1,21,85,014 

1.24,85.159 

1,28,87,886 

1,28,51,466 

1,80,10,148 


1,00,08,561 
71,87,926 
1,21,05,406 
1,26,04,897 
1,23,01,168 
1,14.10,109 
1,28,83,156 
1,12,05,794 
1.20,74,106 
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0/  (he  Bank  of  Bombay, 


Assets. 


Aflvances:  Credits 
and  loans. 


R9. 

a0,28,435 
1, 88,  »7, 456 
1,34,77,536 
1, 33, 19, 800 
1,02,94,109 
1. 00, 63, 002 

85, 31, 780 
*    * 

91, 68, 810 
73,71,621 
99,47,614 


ins.  12,107 
1  r.ii  97,333 

L'.u!*.37,550 

1,.^:>  51,762 

1,80.78,756 

1.  41,38,388 

l,0:i  ;J2,049 

1, 17  J8,830 

89  40, 730 

5;;.  66,585 

41),  00, 425 

31,96,208 


58,94,230 
1,15,17,775 
1,40.50,356 
1,68,70,230 
1,42,14,678 
1,53,53,584 
1,86,05,704 
1.56,02,680 
1,48,40,546 
1,49,22.403 
1,37,09,536 
1,41,02,923 


1,67,32,911 
1,60,25,786 
1,63,81,915 
1,79,99,525 
1.65,42,916 
2,19,46,245 
2,21,46,012 
1,91,82,407 
1,47,98,277 


Bills  disrounte<l. 


Rm. 

2,04,84,225 
1, 70, :«.  042 
1, 02,  08.  595 
2, 14,  2J,  882 
2, 19, 09, 194 
2,02,65,121 
1,93,&5.805 
*        * 

1,83,94,870 
1,82,08,716 
2,25,64,064 


3,02, 

1,92, 

1,73, 

1,52. 

1,68, 

1,70, 

1,37, 

95, 

83, 

94, 

1.19, 

1,47, 


1,«5, 

1,93, 

1,78, 

1,73. 

1,64, 

1,29, 

88, 

74, 

87. 

1,06, 

1,18, 

1.37, 


1,73,06,805 

1,74,67,343 

1, 68, 25,  C3o 

1,38,52,735 

1, 10, 54, 013 

94, 07, 7:« 

68, 03, 704 

60,95,853 

72,26,488 


Bullion. 


R». 


25,000 


50,827 
4, 99, 146 


3,59,842 


3,95.5.'i2 
4, 93. 555 
7, 69. 132 
3, 11, 827 


3,00,003 


1, 02, 907 
2,2G,995 
2  89, 710 


Other  assets. 


Rt. 

8.52,407 
8, 55. 881 
8, 60, 636 
8,57,925 
3, 57. 757 
3. 55. 430 
3.46.259 

3,43.716 
3,57,339 
4,02,228 


8,97,626 
8,97,708 
8,98,472 
8,98.256 
8,98.650 
3,96.159 
4, 17, 126 
i,  14, 318 
4, 14, 455 
4,28,956 
4,24,156 
4.24,443 


4, 18, 332 
4,19.483 
4, 20, 569 
4, 22, 149 
4, 21. 465 
4, 15, 647 
4, 10, 633 
4,11,712 
4, 12, 506 
i,  13. 715 
4, 12,  543 
4, 13, 577 


4, 14, 274 
4,14,353 
4, 14, 872 
4, 14, 990 
4, 17, 856 
4, 17, 332 
4,08,960 
i,  08, 444 
i.  08, 142 


Cash  and  cnrronoy 
notes. 


Rs. 

87,52,393 

89,38,548 

1,09,92,928 

86. 29. 347 

1,06,70.716 

1,21.61,290 

1.5.3,82.466 

*    * 

1, 83, 27. 459 

1, 92, 85. 188 

84,27,737 


87,96,952 
78, 70, 240 
84,76,730 
1,29,41.623 
1,00.27,391 
1,14,25.401 
1,70,76,346 
2,34,79,591 
4, 22,  79, 135 
6,08,70,702 
5,66,46,000 
5,87,80,494 


5,29,23,676 
3, 10, 04, 467 
2, 44. 17. 137 
2, 62. 40, 010 
2,30,31,163 
2, 89, 57, 817 
3,57.75,119 
3, 58, 70, 386 
4, 50, 99, 284 
3.31,38.071 
3,70,36,928 
3, 31, 53,  480 

1,88,74,182 
1,39,46,640 
1,50,32,770 
1, 93, 14, 523 
1, 95, 02, 206 
2, 12, 73, 863 
2,56,60,518 
8, 32, 14, 070 
8,97,16,806 
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Coinage. 


1870-71 

to 
1874-75. 

1875-76 

to 
1879-'80. 

1880-'81 

to 
1884-'85. 

1885-'86 

to 
1889-'90. 

1890-'»1. 

1891-'»2. 

Total  amount. 
Gold 

Rx. 

80,882 

14,650,411 

107,667 

Rx. 

47,601 

42,469.404 

515, 118 

Rx. 

77,784 

22,402,040 

377, 8«5 

Rx. 
68.246 
41,553,941 
•  674, 797 

Rx. 

Rx. 

24.801 

Silver 

Copper 

13,163,474 
178,309 

5,553,974 
106. 317 

Total 

14,904,960 

43,022.123 

22,857,700 

42,290.984 

13.341,783 

5,745,092 

Annual  average. 
Gold 

16,176 

2,931,282 

33,534 

9,620 

8,493.881 

103, 024 

16,557 

4, 480, 408 
75, 577 

13,649 

8, 310, 788 

134,059 

24,801 

Silver 

13,163,474 
178,309 

5,553,974 

Copper   .......... .......... 

166.317 

Total  

2,980.992 

8,606,425 

4,671,542 

8, 459, 396 

13,341,783 

5,745,092 

Papei'  owrrency. 
Amonnt  of  currency  notes  in  circulation  on  the  Slst  of  March : 


Hx. 

1871 10,437,291 

1872 13,167,917 

1873 11,135,061 

1874 9,249,761 

1875 11,236,438 

1876 10,999,927 

1877 11,617,811 

1878 13,574,750 


Rx. 

1879 11,423,645 

1880 12,357,727 

1881 13,401,736 

1882 13,907,178 

1883 14,506,408 

1884 '12,756,541 

1885 14,576,904 

1886 14,173,272 


Rx. 


1887 13,876,836 

1888 16,424,379 

lh89 15,737,813 

1890 15,771,780 

1891 25,690,449 

1892 24,076,408 

1893 26,401,820 


On  tho  3l8t  of  August,  1892,  it  was  29,065,039.  the  highest  point  yet  reached. 

The  iiduciary  reserre  was  raised  in  1872-73  from  about  4  croros  to  5|  crores,  and 
in  1879-'80  to  approximately  6  crores,  at  which  point  it  remained  until  by  Act  XV 
of  1890  power  was  obtained  to  increase  it  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  8  crores.  In 
1891  the  amount  of  securities  held  in  the  reserve  wa«  raised  to  approximately  7 
crores,  and  in  March,  1892,  to  the  maximum  of  8  crores  permissible. 

Paper  currency  reserve  in  India— silver  bullion  in  the  paper  currency  reserve, 

[Average.] 

Rx. 

1870-'71  to  1874-75 1,468,771 

1875-76  to  1879-'80 1,319,060 

1880-'81  to  1884-^85 793,602 

1885-'86  to  1889-'90 1,095,994 

1890-^91 788,374 

Constitution  of  the  paper  currency  reserve. 


3l8t  March, 
1890. 


3l8t  March, 
1891. 


Slst  March. 
1882. 


Maximnm, 

3lBt  Aug., 

1892. 


Slat  March, 
1808. 


Silver  coin 

SUverbuUlon 

Secnrities 

Deduct,  oatstanding  (received  at  Cal- 
cutta bat  not  paicT at  Bombay) 


Rx. 

8, 350, 298 
1, 421. 484 
5,999,998 


Rx. 

17,902  079 

788,374 

6, 999, 996 


14,298,839 
1,777,669 
8,000,000 


Rx. 
18,886,343 
2.678,607 
8,000,000 


Total  of  notes  in  circulation  . 


15,771,780 


25,600,449 


24,076,408 


29,065,089 


17,588,574 

868.246 

8,000,000 

—6,000 


28,401,820 
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Sale  of  hills  and  telegraphic  transfers  on  India. 


ail 


Value  of  bills, 
etc.,  sold. 

Sterling 

amount 

obtained. 

Bates  or  exchange. 

Exchange 
on  net  ex- 
penditure 
in  England 
cliargefl  on 
the  reve- 
naes. 

Total  charge 
for  exchange, 

including 
sums  paidin 
India  on  re- 
mittance ac- 
count^ and 
foraddiUonal 
payment  to 
British  sol. 
diers,  and 
amouut  in- 
curred on 
capital  expen- 
diture in 
England. 

Teara. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Minimum 

Average. 

1870-'71  * 

Jiupeet. 
9,00,85,000 
10,70,00,000 
14  70, 25, 000 
14,26,57,000 
11,74,37,000 

£ 
8,443,509 
10,310,339 
13,939,09j:. 
13,285,678 
10, 841, 614 

s.    d. 
1  11| 
1  111 
IIH 
1  lU 
1  11 

9.     d. 
1  lOi 
1  lOft 
1  lOft 

1  % 

1    9| 

«.     d. 
1  10.495 
1  11. 120 
1  10.754 
1  10. 351 
1  10. 156 

Rk. 

Rt. 

1871-72  * 

1872  73* 

1873-74  * 

1874-75* 



Total 

60,42,04,000 
12, 08, 40, 800 

56,820,235 
11, 364,  047 

Average  . 

1875-76 

]876-'77 

1877-78 

1878-79 

1879-'80 

13,75,00,000 
14,89,00.000 
11,69.85,000 
16,91,23,612 
18,35,00,000 

12,:}89.613 
12, 695, 789 
10.134,455 
13,948,566 
15,261,810 

1  10 

111 

1    9 

1    9.626 
1    8.508 
1    8.791 
1    7.794 
1    7.961 

1,377,428 
2,252,611 
2,123,030 
2,891,902 
2,878,169 

-       1,516,607 
2.503,467 
2,447.124 
3,265,082 
8,066,705 

Total 

75.60,08,612 
15,12,01,722 

64,430,242 
12,886,048 

Average  . 

1880-'81 

1881-'82 

1882-'83 

188;^'84 

1884-'85 

18,32,77,000 
22,21,09,350 
18,58,56,593 
21,62,15,462 
17,10,22,118 

15,239,677 
18,412,429 
15,120,621 
17, 699, 805 
13,758,909 

r4 

1  m 

1    7J 

1    7.956 
1    7.895 
1    7.525 
1    7.636 
1    7.:^08 

2,264.818 
2,421,499 
3, 050, 923 
3, 376, 158 
3,363,986 

2, 388, 047 
2, 603.  372 
8.604,788 
8,541,112 
3, 798, 660 

Total  . 

97, 84, 80, 52:^ 
19,56,96,106 

80,131,841 
16,026,268 

Average  . 

1885-'86 

1886-'87 

1887-'88 

188g-'89 

188»-'90 

13, 53, 25, 369 
16, 70,  o:},  150 
21,81,23,993 
20,89,91,221 
22,41,86,638 

10, 292, 692 
12, 13  ,279 
16,858,577 
14,262,859 
15,474,490 

1    7i 
1    6 
1    6 
1    4 
1    6i 

1   H 

1    4| 

1  4 

1    4 
1    4 

1    6.254 
1    6.441 
1    4.898 
1    4.379 
1    4.566 

4, 829, 888 
5,329,714 
6,866,939 
6. 817, 599 
6,612,767 

4,854,187 
6.129,681 
6,518,419 
6,729,387 
7, 141, 571 

Total 

95,36,30,371 
19,07,26,074 

67,524,903 
13,504,981 

I 

Average  . 

1 

1 

1890-'91 

1891-92 

1892-'93 

21, 18, 69, 300 
23,57,14,369 
25,98,97,896 

16,969.034 
16,401,538 
16,224,581 

1    8« 
1    6| 

1  m 

1  m 

1    6.090 
1    4.733 
1    2.982 

4,959,055 
6, 826, 209 
19,811,400 

6,737,638 

7, 604. 700 

110,845,000 

*  Id  these  years  the  flgurei  entered  can  not  he  properly  oomparod  with  those  shown  in  the  present 
accounts. 
tBeviaedestiiDato. 
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Bevenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Government  of  India. 


Average 
ratoof 

exchange 
onbUb 

drawn  on 
India. 

InlndiA. 

In  England. 

Final  re- 
sult. 

Yo»r. 

Net 
revenue. 

Ketexpend. 

itore, 
excluding 
exchange. 

Snrplns 
revenue. 

Net  ster- 
ling ex- 
I>enditnre. 

Sorplnsor 
DeJicU. 

1868-*69* 

d. 

23.192 
23.267 
22.495 
23.126 
22.764 
22.351 
22.156 
21.626 
20.608 
20.791 
19.794 
19.704 
19.961 
19.961 
19.956 
19.956 
19.895 
19.896 
19.625 
19.626 
19.536 
19.536 
19.308 
18.254 
17.441 
16.898 
16.379 
16.666 
18.090 
16.733 

15.000 
14.760 

Bit. 
37,143,438 
38.617,366 
39, 503, 193 
40,229,071 
40, 676. 761 
89.266,7:6 
39.564,216 
40.053,419 
38, 253, 366 
39,  275. 489 
44, 415. 139 
44, 415, 139 
46, 268, 197 
45, 258, 197 
44,691.119 
44, 691, 119 
46,471,887 
46,471,887 
42,526,173 
42,626,173 
43,591,273 
43,591,273 
41,685,347 
42,636,963 
44,804,774 
46, 424, 150 
46,568,364 
60,005,810 
49,403,819 
50, 023, 142 

51,530,600 
60,172,200 

Rx. 
27, 712, 100 
26,348,783 
26, 100, 127 
24,371,384 
26,58:1.684 
27,927,039 
25, 807, 098 
24,  641. 023 
26, 355, 285 
27, 658, 021 
25,778.928 
25, 178, 819 
29, 384, 030 
24,792,386 
3^,880,434 
24, 186. 115 
27.717.249 
26,440.093 
25,500,4^7 
24.301,129 
23, 606. 381 
23. 522. 215 
24,76.3,779 
27, 352, 132 
26, 124, 3::6 
25,968,025 
26, 051, 147 
26,367,865 
26,679,727 
27,013,618 

26,448,000 
28,802,400 

Bx, 

9,481,838 
12,288,683 
14,433,066 
16  857, 687 
14,993,077 
11,338,737 
13. 667, 118 
16,511,406 
12,896,081 
11,617,468 
18,636,211 
19,236.320 
16,874,167 
20,465,811 

9,810.686 
20,606,004 
17,754,838 
19,031,794 
17,025,738 
18,136,0U 
20,024,892 
20,069,068 
16,821,688 
15,283,821 
10,680,439 
19,456.126 
21, 507, 207 
23, 687, 966 
23,824,092 
23, 009, 524 

26,081,700 
23,880,800 

11, 845,  569 
11,80.%  756 
12, 370.  !)66 
12,3(U,r,90 
12,5.10.  118 
12, 260, 994 
12,562,  101 
12, 544,  813 
13, 22'.».  646 
13, 750,  478 
13,  610,  'ill 
13,534,101 
14,22:1,891 
14,049,411 
11,177,2:U 
13,801.068 
11,737.088 
14, 020.  (m 
13, 2fl:>.  a76 

13, 692.  165 
14, 770,  257 
14, 764, 005 
13,844.028 
13, 75').  059 
14, 172,  298 
16,128,018 
14, 652.  590 
14,5i:!.  155 
15, 170,  806 
16,716.780 

16,862,200 
16,860,300 

Rx. 

271.8SS 
827,794 

886,588 

004,974 

1.045,239 

1,. {77, 428 
2.  262, 611 
2,123.030 
2,891,002 
2,875,730 
2,878,180 
2.842,884 
2,  264, 848 
2,796,639 
2,421,490 

2,  894, 340 
:i  050. 923 
8. 140. 888 

3,  376, 168 
3.  373, 760 
3,^63,988 
4.:i29,8«8 
5,  :t29, 714 
0.;;58,939 
6.817,599 
6.512,767 
4.959,065 
6.825,909 

9,811,400 
9,814.600 

Sx. 

— f,«4,fl7 
90  939 

1869  '70* 

1870-71* 

1  234,306 

1871-72* 

3,088,067 

1,770,301 

J,  8SS,  tSl 

1872-73* 

1873-74* 

1874-75* 

50,778 

1875-76 

1.689  255 

1876-'77 

—S,  684,176 
i  fgf  040 

1877-78 

1878-79 

2,134.008 
2,826,488 

1878-79t 

1879- '80 

J,ff7  888 

187»-'80f 

3,573,538 

1880-81 

S,6SJ,S94 

1880-'81t 

3,907,697 
8,595.451 
2,107,79 

874,  sr 

1,301,991 
1,879,477 
1,931,21s 

1881-82 

1881-82t 

1882-*83      ^ 

1882-*83t 

1883-'84 

1883-'84t 

1884-'86 

—^86,44€ 

1885-'86 

— #,»i.7fi 

178.427 

1886-'87 

1887-'88 

— 9,0i8,8St 

1888-'89 

37,018 

188O-'90 

2,612,(Et3 

1890-'91 

3, 68S,  171 

1891-92 

487,535 

Bevised  estimate, 

1892-'93 

Budget,  1893-'94.. 

-1,081,900 
—  1,596,100 

*  For  the  years  1868-*09  to  1874-75  the  figures  relating  to  transactions  in  India  are  approximate,  as 
the  accounts  have  not  been  recast  with  the  present  mode  of  reckoning  exchange  on  transactions  in 
India. 

1 0mitting  expenditure  and  receipts  on  acconnt  of  military  operations  in  I  fghanistan  and  Bgypt 
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InoTMae  of  revenue,    (See  paragraph  44  of  the  report.) 
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Since  March,  1882^  when  the  great  remission  of  taxation  took  place  in  India,  the 
net  revenues  have  increased  to  the  following  extent : 


Taxation  proper. 

Salt 

Staiupe 

Excine 

Provincial  rates 

Cnstonis 

Asseased  taxes 

Begistration 

Other  90uree»  of  revenue. 

Land  revenue 

Opium 

Forest 

Tributes 

Assignments  and  compensations 

Total  net  rerenne 

ReeeipU  which  are  a  HA-of  tigaintt  expenditure. 

BaQways :  Net  traffic  receipts,  less  payment  of  surplus  profits  to 

companies 

Irrigation:  H^jor  worlcs ;  net  receipts 

Po6^offlce:  Net  receipt 

Telegraph  "  

Mint  ••  

Grand  total 


1882-'83. 


Fx. 
5,  C75, 
3,201). 
3,475, 
2,613, 
1,089, 
484, 
100, 


16,645,000 


18,742,000 

7, 216, 000 

367,000 

690,000 

—1,196,000 


25,820,000 


42,465,000 


6. 713, 000 
801,000 

-  S40,000 

-  96,000 
95,000 


7,363,000 


40,828,000 


Beviaed 
estimate, 
1892-'»3. 


Rx. 
8,149,000 
4,268,000 
4,  970, 000 
3, 579, 000 
1,418,000 
1, 636, 000 

218,000 


24, 247, 000 


20,845,000 

6, 371, 000 

729.000 

799,000 

-1,618,000 


27,226,600 


51,473,000 


10,630,000 

1,422,000 

96,000 

287,000 

231,000 


12,666,000 


64,189,000 


Increase  in 
ten  years. 


Bm. 


7,602,000 


1,406,000 


6,803,000 
14,311,000 
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TMe  Bk&ufi^g  the  exeesB  hy  fall  in  exchange  over  thai  for  the  year  1874-^75,  year  by  year, 
in  rupeee,  and  in  sterling  at  average  rate  of  exchange,  on  old  and  neto  contracts. 


Average 

rate  obt^iln- 

ed  for  bills, 

etc. 

On  old  or  fixed  con- 
traote. 

On  new  or  onrrent 
contracts. 

Total. 

Year. 

Inrai>ees. 

In  sterling, 
at  average 
rate  of  ex- 
change. 

In  rupees. 

In  sterling, 
at  average 
rate  of  ex- 
change. 

Inrapeee. 

In  sterling, 
at  average 
rate  of  ex- 
change. 

1875-76 

f.      d. 
1    9.626 

1    8.508 
1    8.791 
1    7.794 
1    7.961 
1    7.956 
1    7.8S»5 
1    7.525 
1    7.5:{6 
1    7.308 
1    6.254 
1    5.441 
1    4. 898 

Bt. 

32,39,711 
1,14,99,136 

88, 96, 278 
1. 73, 24,  377 
1,32,34,559 
1,49,53,742 
1, 61, 06,  643 
1,71,10,945 
1, 90.  08, 498 
2. 20. 29, 963 
2,62,17,811 
3. 64, 72, 186 
i.  An  01  lai 

£ 
291.fl25 
liSL'.  tK)l 
771),  077 
l,4->  S28 
1,M'M29 
}.-Ji::.  104 
l.:::i.-.,  174 
1. :,'.'-.  1)47 
1.5:7,292 
1,7TL'.  :m 
].!);'MJ83 
■J  (iv*.  169 
:;.  LM..,  :i99 
:;  .4  (M30 
:;.  hl'..775 
'J  ;.M',703 
2,011,  114 

Ri. 

8, 74, 012 

29, 69, 098 

25,62,392 

30, 92, 341 

33, 02, 835 

43, 28, 840 

37, 70, 143 

15,24,292 

43, 37, 542 

27, 73, 464 

-7,  «f ,  474 

81,96,113 

35, 69, 073 

1, 48. 27,  324 

1, 60, 92, 860 

1,27,59,893 

2,36,99,979 

7S, 756 

rs.i.  710 
i'2I,i)78 
■'•'<:•  <)4l 

41,13,723 
1,44,68,234 
1, 14, 58, 670 

9  (U  111  71« 

370, 68L 
1,236,311 

992,055 
1,683,869 
1, 375, 429 
1,603,347 
1, 647,  703 
1, 616. 054 
1, 900, 368 
1, 995, 436 
1« 039. 183 
3, 246. 088 
3,406,735 
4, 502,  :i39 
4, 189, 706 
3,508,443 
4.503,530 

1876-77 

1877-78 

1878-79 

1879-"80 

"7  t  700  'l  ftS  ?t7  a<^ 

1880-'81 

:!.v.».  943 
:;iL',:.29 
1 -'1,1)07 
:;:>:{.  076 
-*:{,  125 
-:>4.')50 
.-.;i.V  (il9 

L'ra.306 

1,  (MI.  909 

1,17LM>33 

W  1.740 

1,  (;:■-,  116 

1,92,82,582 
1. 98, 76, 786 
1,86,35,237 
2,33,46,040 
2,48,03,427 
2,54,95,337 
4,46,68,299 
4, 96, 6035.37 
6,59,61,998 
6,06,98,370 
4,65,48,302 
6.54,52,909 

ld81-'82 

1882-83 

1883-'84 

18*i-'85 

1885-86 

iaS6-'87 

lH87-'88       

18.**8-'89 

1889  '90 

1   4.:r79  5.  li;  44;  674 

1    4.566  4,37,05,510 
1    6.09     3,37,88,409 
1     4.733  4. 17.  M  020 

1890-'91 ... 

1891  '92 



Changes  in  taxation  since  1867-68  {compiled  from  the  annual  budgets). 


Estimated 

net 

increase. 


Estimated 

net 
remission. 


1868-'69 
1860-70 


1870-71 
1871-72 

1872-'72 

1873-74 
1875-76 

1877-78 
1878-79 


1870-'80 


1880^*81 
1882-'83 


1880-'87 
1888-'80 


1880-'90 
IflOO-'Ol 


Sabstiintioc  of  a  tax  on  trades  and  professions  (eertiflcate  tax) 

for  tlie  licence  tax 

Income  tax  at  1  per  cent  sabstituted  for  certificate  tax 

During  the  year  the  rate  was  raised  to  2  per  cent  for  the  second 

half  year 

And  tlie  salt  tax  was  raised  in  Madras  and  Bombay  firam  R.  L  8 

to  R.  1. 13  per  mannd 

Income  tax  raised  to  3i  per  cent  or  six  pies  in  rupee.    Esti- 

luated  increane  over  the  1  i>er  cent  rate 

Income  tax  reduced  from  six  to  two  pies  In  the  rupee,  and 

minimum  income  liable  to  the  tax  raised  from  Bs.  500  to 

R«.  750 

Minium  income  for  income  tax  raised  to  Rs.  1,000  a  year 

Provincial  rates  levied  or  about  to  be  relevied 

The  income  tax  expired  and  was  not  renewed 

Tariff* revised ;  rates  generally  reduced  from  7|  to  5  per  cent;  a 

few  increased , 

Excise  duty  on  spirits  raised  ftom  tlnree  to  four  rupees  per 

gallon 

Pass  duty  on  Malwa  opium  raisofi  from  Bs.  000  to  Bs.  660  a  chest 

(16th  Jiily.  1877) 

Xew  licence  tax 

New  local  rates 

Salt  duty  raised  in  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  reduced  in  Bengal 

and  North- West;  the  increase  being  equal  to  the  reduction. .. 

Duty  on  coarser  cotton  goods  remitted 

Inland  customs  line  abolished ;  sugar  duties,  Slo.,  given  up 

Further  remission  of  cotton  duties 

Pass  duty  on  Malwa  opium  raised  to  Ks.  700  (16th  September, 

1879)  . 


350,000 

350,000 

350,000 

1,480,000 


200,000 


754,000 


1,475,000 
266,000 


560,000 


No  eatimate 

Ko  estimate 
765.000 
449,000 


20,000 
150,000 
200,000 


Licence  tax  amended 

Export  duties  on  indigo  and  lac  abolished 

Patwari  cess  remitted  (North- West) 

Cotton  and  general  import  duties  abolished 

Salt  duty  reuuced  to  B«.  2  per  maund 

Pass  duty  on  Malwa  opium  reduced  from  Bs.  700  to  Bs.  650  per 

chest  (28th  Januanr,  1882) 

Income  tax  su bsti tuted  for  Ucenoe  tax 

Dutv  on  petroleum  imposed 

Salt' duty  raised  (19th  January,  1888)  fh>m  B8.2  to  Bs.2.8  per 

maund 

Patwari  tax  reimposed  (North- West) 

Pass  duty  on  Malwa  opium  reduced  from  Bs.  650  to  Bs.  600  a 

chest  in  July,  1890 

Extra  dntyon  imported  spirits,  and  on  Indian  beer 


No  estimate 


765,000 
100,000 

1,725,000 
260,000 


840,000 
51,000 

241,000 
1,219,000 
1,400,000 

Ho  eatimate. 


100,000 
7,488,000 


No  eatimate. 


Ao<m;om 
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liELTiNa  OF  Ornaments  in  Time  of  Soaroitt. 

Hxtraets  from  the  resolutions  of  the  Government  of  India  on  the  mint 

reports. 

In  transmitting  the  accounts  for  1875-'76,  no  reference  was  made  to 
the  quantity  of '^country  silver  and  silver  ornaments^  tendered  for  coin- 
<^ge  by  native  merchants.  This  was  because  the  quantity  tendered  was 
not  so  excessive  as  to  render  any  special  remarks  necessary.  It  may 
not.  however,  be  uninteresting  to  show  what  was  received  during  each 
of  the  12  months  of  the  year  1876-77,  as  the  statement  probably  indi- 
cates, with  a  certain  accuracy,  the  commencement,  progress,  and  sever- 
ity of  the  present  famine,  and  the  effect  it  has  had  upon  those  injSuenced 
by  it.    During  the  year  they  were  received  as  follows: 

Bs. 

1876>  April.  Country  silTer  and  silver  ornaments  estimated  at 10, 996 

*'     May.  Conntiy  silver  and  silver  ornaments  estimated  at 1, 161 

*'     Jnne.  Connti^  silver  and  silver  ornaments  estimated  at 7, 896 

**    Jnly.  Country  silver  and  silver  omameuts  estimated  at 

''     August.         Country  silver  and  silver  ornaments  estimated  at 1, 825 

''     September.    Country  silver  and  silver  ornaments  estimated  at 

''     October.        Country  silver  and  silver  ornaments  estimated  at 3, 855 

"    November.     Country  silver  and  silver  ornaments  estimated  at 69, 609 

<<     December.     Country  silver  and  silver  ornaments  estimated  at 1^  04, 232 

1877y  January.        Country  silver  and  silver  ornaments  estimated  at 1, 29, 836 

''     February.      Country  silver  and  silver  ornaments  estimated  at 2, 15, 542 

''     March.  Country  silver  and  sUver  ornaments  estimated  at 3, 06, 848 

Total  during  year 8,51,799 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  observed  that  this  class  of  sUver 
steadily  increased  from  December  to  the  close  of  the  official  year,  since 
which  time  there  has  been  a  still  further  steady  monthly  increment  in 
the  amount  tendered,  the  figures  up  to  the  close  of  last  month  standing 
asfbllows: 

Bs. 

1877,  April 6,08,740 

"    May 8,37,034 

<«    June 1L51,515 

'«    July 15,33,212 

41,30,501 

which  brings  the  total  amount  tendered  under  the  pressure  of  famine 
since  last  November  to  about  half  a  crore  of  rupees. 

1877- 7S. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  year's  work  was  the  enormous  number 
of  sioall  Gouutry  sUver  tenders. 

•  •••••• 

Before  1876  the  tenders  of  native  silver  may  also  be  said  to  have  been 
nil;  but  towards  the  close  of  that  year  the  silver  began  to  pour  in;  in 
IJovember^  f  lakh  was  tendered:  in  December.  1  lakh;  in  January, 
February,  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  1877, 1, 2, 3, 6, 8,  and  11^  lakhs, 
re^ectively ,  were  tendered,  untU  in  September  the  maximum  of  19  lakhs 
wtti  peached. 
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Xe79-'80. 


Besides  imported  silver,  the  followiog  amounts  of  bnllion  in  the  form 
of  native  ornaments,  &c.,  which  had  been  thrown  on  the  market  by  suf- 
ferers from  famine  in  western  and  southern  India,  were  received  for 
coinage  in  the  Bombay  mint: 

Lakhs. 

1877-^78 124 

1878-^9 116 

1879-'80 92 


WHOLESAI.E  PbIOES  OP  STAPLE  COMMODITIES  AT  CALCUTTA. 


The  articles  for  which  quotations  are  given  are,  as  regards  exports, 
castor  oil,  hides,  indigo,  jute,  lac  dye,  shell  lac,  seeds,  rice,  saltpetre, 
silk,  sugar,  tea,  tobacco,  and  wheat;  and,  as  regards  imports,  grey 
shirtings,  mule  twist,  copper,  iron,  spelter,  and  gold. 

Average  of  quotations,  those  for  the  year  1873  being  taken  as =100. 


Importi. 


March 

average  from  Jane,  1873,  to  Deo.,  1874 . 

[average 


January. 


1873, 
1874, 
1875 
1876 
1877' 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885^ 
1888' 
1887 

lis  [average of  J^inary  and  Jnly. 

1890 
1881 
1892,  January. . 


109 
102 
100 
101 
95 
91 
86 
90 
86 
87 
82 
82 
78 
78 
81 
93 
92 
91 


Price$ 

of  food  i 

^rain$  in 

India. 

Wheat. 

Bioe. 

Jowar. 

Barley. 

B^Jra. 

Average 

of  the 
five  kinds 
of  grain. 

"No.  of  districta  on 
taken. 

which  average  is^ 

09 

90 

95 

64 

86 

1861-'65, 5  years 

21.38 
15.45 
19.46 
18.35 
19.98 
18.05 
14.06 

21.66 
17. -« 
19.14 
15.30 
18.21 
15.41 
13.91 

25.78 
21.25 
25.30 
20.42 
27.64 
21.17 
18.44 

35.60 
25.81 
28.54 
26.94 
80.48 
24.25 
20.30 

24.27 
19.90 
22.38 
18.91 
24.22 
19.40 
16.57 

25.78 

1886-70         *• 

19.97 

1871-'75          ••    

22.96 

1876-'80         •*    

19.58 

1881-85         "    

24.11 

1886-'90         "    

19.28 

IWl.  1  vear 

16.-85 

Wages  of  skilled  and  unekilled  labor,  rupees,  etc.,  per  nwnih. — Summary  for  aU  dietricts. 


Able- 
bodled 
agrionl* 
taral  la- 
bourer. 

Per- 
cenuge 

1873-'76 
be  100. 

Syce  or 
groom. 

Per. 
cent- 
•ge. 

Common 
mason, 
carpenter, 
or  black- 
smith. 

Per- 
cent- 
age. 

lg78«»76 

B.A.P. 
6  11    1 
6    7  11 

6  8    8 

7  18 

100 

97 

97.7 
106.1 

B.A.P. 
6    7    8 
6    7    3 
6  11  11 
615    8 

100 
100 
104.5 
108.1 

B.  A.  P. 
14    9    2 

14  11  11 

15  11  10 

16  14    5 

100 

1877-'81 

101.2 

188^*86 

106 

1887-'91 

16 
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Price  of  Indian  Government  Securitiee. 


Yean. 


1873 

1874. 
1875. 
1870. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880, 
1881, 
1882. 
1883. 
1884, 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1801. 
1892. 


4  per  cent  nipee  paper. 


In  London. 
In  Calcntta.    |   (Average 
(Selling  price.)  <      mean 

quotations.) 


EC 
5 


101{ 


97 


101}       94 
983     '  89} 
9:^     !  88j 


93^ 
»U 
02i8 
100 
05f 

95A 
92i 

97} 

97,'5 

96}i  ,  H7i 
104jV  1  80l 
103(1     74t 


824 

80 

81| 

86 

85 

82 

81} 

77| 

73 

nil 


5         ^ 


Kate  of 
exchange 
for  secre- 
tary of 
state^B  bills 
on  India. 


d. 
21| 

2li 
18J 

18} 

m 

19| 
15i 


16 

16 

IH' 

16 

^^ 

1% 


Sterling  India  stock.    (Average  i 
qaotations.) 


4  per  cent.      3|  per  cent. '  3  percent. 


106^ 
10'4 
lOOi 
.1055 

iwi 

105J 
lOT.a 
100§ 
105^ 
104ft 
104f 

im 

102} 
102S 


lou 

101 

102I 

99 
lOOJ 
102^ 

1018 

98t 
lOli 
100^ 
100^ 


J. 


ion;  I  100} 

101 1  .  09} 

103i  lOli 

107*  '  I0l| 

102}  I  97i 

102  I  99} 

103i  I  100} 

107i  ;  104| 

lO^i  I  106£ 


■J 

S 


91| 
90| 
921 
98} 

i  loii 


I 


108|  !  105{   lOu} 

1004  I  105  I  99 

109|  106|   98| 


«} 


^en^aZ  and  North-Western  Railway, — Statement  of  yearly  percentage  on  capital;  the  net 
earnings  being  converted  at  Is.  8dA 


Year. 

Net  gains 
(or  losses.) 

If  con- 
verted at 
l«.8d. 

Percentaco 
on  oapitsl. 

Percentage 

actnaUy 

paid7 

1384                             

—i6,Stl 
6,89.206 
8,09,183 
8, 37, 0t«5 
9,88,843 
10, 53, 004 
12, 52,  :i97 
16,23,993 
10,76,530 

£ 

*4 

1885        

49,100 
67. 432 
69.750 
82,404 
87,830 
104,366 
135,333 
88,044 

2.23 
8.06 
3.17 
3.74 
3.90 
4.74 
6.15 
4 

*4 

1886 

•4 

1887 

3 

1888... 

3.S 

1889 

8.56 

1890     

4>50 

1891 

4.71 

1802  (Isthalf) 

t 

*Ont  of  capital. 

tlf.  Sd.  waa  approximately  the  rate  of  exchange  in  1882,  when  the  capital  iraa  aabacribed. 
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VABIOT7S  COXmTBIES. 
Drade  of  United  Kingd(m  {excluding  treaeure)  with  Hlver-ueing  countrim. 


Yean. 

Total  trade 

of  the 

United  Kingdom. 

Trade  with  prin- 
cipal silver- 

naing  countriea, 

viz,  India, 
China,  Japan, 

Ceylon,  Straits 
^ttlementu, 

MauriUus,  Hex- 

ioo,  Central 

America. 

Teara. 

Total  trade 

of  the 

United  Kingdom. 

Trade  with  prin. 
cipal  silver- 

naing  oonntriea, 
via,  India, 

China,  Japan, 

Ceylon,  Straita 
Settlements, 

Manritius.  Mex- 
ico, Central 
America. 

1873 

MxUiont£. 
682 
668 
656 
632 
647 

MiOionM  £. 

93 
94 
98 
94 
102 

1883 

MiUumtB. 
732 
686 
642 
619 
643 

MiHUmtA. 

110 

1874 

1884    ... 

104 

1875 

1885 

99 

1876 

1  1886 

98 

1877 

1887 

99 

Average.. 

Compared 

with  pre vi- 

ona  period. 

1888 

Average.. 

«67 

96 

664 
—0. 45  ner  cent. 

103 

1878 

614 
612 
698 
694 
720 

90 
85 
104 
104 
109 

1879 

-L  J.,  na  fwkv  AAtif 

1880 

1881 

686 
743 
749 
745 

103 

1882 

1889 

105 

1890 

107 

Average. . 

Compared 

with  previ. 

one  period.. 

667 
+L  62  per  cent. 

98 
+2.1  per  cent. 

1891 

103 

Average. . 

Compared 

withpravi- 

ana  period. 

731 
.4-10. 09.  per  cent. 

IDA 
-fl.90  percent. 

Ahatraot  of  the  statistics  in  M,  Ottomar  ffaupfs  **  Monetary  QMstion,"  in  1899. 
[Total  stock  of  money  (pagea  168-171>.  ]  - 


Conn  tries. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Fractional 
currency. 


Uncovered 
paper 
money. 


Latin  Union: 

France 

Algeria . 

Belgium 

Itaify 


160, 000, 000 
2,000,000 
11, 000, 000 
22,000,000 


140,000,000 
1,600,000 
10,  UCIO.  000 
4,000,000 


10,000,000 


27, 000,  OOO 


1, 400, 000 
6,800,000 


10,  500, 000 
34,000,000 


Germany 

Holland 

Dutch  Colonies. 

United  StAtea 

Austria 


Spain 
l^ark 


un... 

rkey . 

Japan  .. 


195,000,000 
92, 000, 000 
5,000,000 
200.000 
130, 000, 000 
8,000,000 
36,000,000 
19, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 
12, 300, 000 


Total  for  countries  using  gold  and  silver 

Sngland 

Canada 

Australia : :.--. — 

Cape  of  Good  Hope -. 

Fortnsal 

Bnandmavia , 

Egypt 

Cuba .-.........:.. 

China 

India 

Straits  Settlements 

Mexico 

Other  countries 


512,500,000 

110, 000, 000 

3,200,000 

22,000,^)00 

6,800.000 

9, 000, 000 

5, 000,  000 

27,000.000 

4,000,000 


8,500,000 


708, 000, 000 


15'  ^--  ^00 

2l,i'iiu,  iKX) 
l:!,t)uo,  i»oO 
in.  01  If,  ( "00 
4.'>,  (iiH).  iKJO 
lli,  OUO,  (lOO 
.  J, Una  000 
17,  uofi.  iHK) 
7,  uou,  ttOO 
in    tn-l  'lOO 


18, 200, 000   71.  500, 000 

22,200,000  ,  25.000,000 

600,000    5,000,000 


15, 600, 000 
2,800,000 
7,600,000 
7, 200,  000  I 
2,000,000  ' 
2,900,000 


64, 900.  000 
40.  200, 000 
52. 600, 000 
12,100,000 


298,000.000 


79, 100, 000  !  271, 300, 000 
21,600,000  I     12,000,000 


1,500,000  j. 


2, 000, 000  ;      1, 000. 000 

2,200,000  I      5,500,000 

160,000  i 


150,  eoa  000 

180,  000, 000 

30, 600, 000 

10,  000, 000 

9,600,000 


I 


4,940,000  I      8,400,00C 


678, 200, 000 


111,  500, 000     298. 200, 000 
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Manner  in  which  the  stock  of  money  tnm  held  in  va/riouB  eountrie$  at  the  beginning  of  ISH. 

PTrom  IC  Haapi.] 
Fbance  (page  IdO). 


Gold  ooin  ftnd  ban  at  the  bank 1, 338, 000, 000 

Goldooinin  circulatioii 2,600,000,000 

3,938,000^000 

French  five- franc  pieces  at  the  bank 914,000,000 

Foreien  fiye-franc  pieces  at  the  bank 340,000,000 

French  five-franc  pieces  in  circolation 1, 800, 000, 000 

Foreign  five-franc  pieces  in  circulation ..*.. 160, 000, 000 

3,214,000,000 

French  fractional  cnirency 250,000,000 

Foreign         «  "        30,000,000 

Bronze  money.... 65,000,000 

345,000,000 

Uncovered  bank  notes 572,000,000 

8,069,000,000 
=£322,700,000 

Eqnal,  for  38,000,000  inhabitants,  to  212  francs,  or  8Z.  6«.  per  head. 

Italy  (page  144). 

Lire.  Lire. 

Gold  in  the  banks 371,000,000 

"  treasury 114,000,000 

485,000,000 

Silver  in  the  banks 71,000,000 

"  treasury 10,000,000 

81,000,000 

Fractional  currency 150, 000, 000 

Bronze  coin 75,000,000 

225,000,000 

Uncovered  State  notes 621,000,000 

"        banknotes 226,000,000 

847,000,000 

1,638,000,000 
s£65,000^000 

Equal,  for  30,000,000  inhabitants,  to  65  lire,  or  2Z.  4«.  per  head. 

GsBMAinr  (page  135). 

Hsrkt.  Harks. 

Gold  in  the  banks  of  issue , 776,000, 000 

"    inSpandau 120,000,000 

"    incfrcuiation 1,600,000,000 

^2,49^000^000 

German  thaler 350,000,000 

Austrian  Yereinsthaler 78,000,000 

42^000,000 

Fractional  currency • 457,000,000 

Nickel  money 46,000,000 

Bronze  money i 11,000,000 

514,000,000 

Uncovered  bank  notes 830, 000, 000 

Treasury  notes 120,000,000 

450,000,000 

8,88&00a000 

B£m,^ooo 

Equal,  U(t  60,000,000  inhabitantiy  to  78  mark^or  31. 18t.,  per  head. 
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Maimer  im  which  the  iioek  of  MOfMgf  wa9  hM  im  variou9  oountries,  etc, — Continued. 

Holland  (page  139). 

Florins.  lloriiis. 

Gold  at  the  bank 40,000,000 

'*    in  circalation 24,000,000 

- Q^  (^  OQO 

Silver  at  the  bank 80,000,000 

"    in  circalation 55,000,000 

135,000,000 

Fractional  currency 7,600,000 

Bronze  coin 1,800,000 

9,400  000 

State  notes 15,000,000 

UncoYered  banknotes 83,000,000 

98,000,000 

306,400,000 
=£25,500,000 
Equal,  for  4,500^000  inhabitants,  to  68  florins,  or  52. 14«.,  per  head. 

United  States  (pages  156-7). 

Dollars.  DoDms. 

Gk>ld  money  in  the  Treasury 189,600,000 

"        "       in  circulation 406,800,000 

"    bars  in  the  Treasury 74,700,000 

**    additional,  Noyember    and    December,  1891  (not 

specified) 17,500,000 

688,600,000 

Silver  dollars  in  the  Treasury 347,300,000 

Silver  dollars  in  circulation 62,100,000 

Silver  bars  in  the  Treasury 48,400,00^ 

Silver  additional,  November  and  December,  1891  (not 

specified) 89,300,000 

647,100,000 

Fractional  currency 77,300,000 

Billon  money 18,000,000 

96,300,000 

Paper  money :  DoDars. 

Statenotes 346>700^000 

Treasury  notes  against  silver : .  68, 700, 000 

Gold  certificate^ 156,900,000 

Silver  certificates 823,700^00^ 

National  bank  notes 172, 200;  000 

SmaUState  notes ll,100-,00a 

1,079,300,000 

Of  which, uncovered :  Statenotes 247,000,000 

Banknotes 172,000,000 

419,000,000 

1,750,000,000 
=£350^000,000 
Equal,  for  64,000,000  inhabitants,  to  27.35  dollars,  or  5Z.  9«.  per  head. 

Austria  (page  114). 

Florhis.  Jlorins. 

Silver  in  circulation 30,000,000 

Fractional  currency 40,000,000 

Statenotes 378,844,000 

Bank  notes 455,222,000 

834,066,000 

904,066,000 
=£75,300,000 
Equal,  fbr  41,000,000  inhabitants,  to  22  florins,  or  11, 16$.  Id,  per  head. 
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Mann$r  in  which  the  stock  of  money  was  held  in  various  countries,  «tc.=Continaed. 
United  Kingdom  (page  119). 

Gold  at  the  Bank  of  England £22,300,000 

Gold  in  Scotch  banks 4,300,000 

"    iulrish  banks 3,100,000 

"    inEnglish  banks 8,300,000 

"   in  circulation 80,000,000 

£118,000,000 

Silver  in  banks  and  in  circulation 26,000,000 

Bronze  money 1,900,000 

27,900,000 

Uncovered  notes : 

Bank  of  England 3,300,000 

•Private  banks 1,000,000 

Joint-stock  banks 1,200,000 

Scotch  banks 1,700,000 

Irish  banks 3,600,000 

10,800,000 

£156,700,000 
Equal,  for  38,000,000  inhabitants,  to  4{.  2s,  Id,  per  head. 

Russia  (pages  147-149). 

Boables.  Boables. 

Gold  at  the  state  bank 410,000,000 

SUver        "  "      1,126,000 

Fractional  currency 82,000,000 

Bronze  coin _ 10,000,000 

92,000,000 

Uncovered  notes 512,000,000 

L  015, 125, 000 
=£119,400,000 

Equal,  for  116,000,000  inhabitants,  to  aboat  V.  per  head. 

(The  gold  roubles  seem  to  be  converted  at  38  pence,  and  the  credit  roubles  at  24 
pence. 

I  Spain  (page  153). 

Gold  at  the  bank "....      160,000,000 

Silver  at  the  bank 106,000,000 

"     in  circulation 540,000,000 

646,000,000 

Fractional  currency 190,000,000 

Bronze  money 57,000,000 

247,000,000 

Uncovered  bank  notes 548,000,000 

1,601,000,000 
=£64^000,000 

Equal,  for  17,000,000  inhabitants,  to  94  pesetas,  or  3{.  15s,  per  head. 

Batio  adopted  in  AustriorSungary. 
[Abbreviated  from  Chapter  Y  of  «'  The  Monetary  Question  in  1892,^'  by  O.  Hanpt.] 

From  time  immemorial  the  country  has  had  nothing  else  as  means  of 
circulation  than  paper  money,  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  base  firac- 
tional  currency,  struck  on  the  basis  of  a  ratio  of  1  gold  to  lOf  silver^ 
equal  to  a  price  of  86f  <2.  per  ounce  standard. 

The  Austrian  florin  has  been  hitherto  represented  by  the  ^th  part 
of  one  pound  of  fine  silver.    As  long  as  the  coinage  of  the  metal  in  the 
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mints  of  the  country  had  been  open  to  the  public,  the  price  of  silver 
there  had,  as  a  matter  or  course,  depended  entirely  upon  the  quotation 
of  London,  translated  into  florins  at  the  exchange  of  the  day.  If  the 
metal  had  been  quoted  at  50d.,  it  would  have  been  1  gold  to  18.86  sil- 
ver; and  at  45(i.,  Ito  21.  But  in  1879  the  Austrian  Government  had 
suspended  the  coiuage  for  private  parties.  The  striking  of  silver  flor- 
ins was  continued  on  account  of  the  Government,  which  firom  1880  to 
1891  coined  not  less  than  125^  million  florins. 

The  basis  chosen  for  the  conversion  has  been  fixed  at  2  francs  10 
centimes  as  the  value  of  the  future  gold  florin,  the  actual  current  ex- 
change when  the  decision  was  taken  in  April  last.  It  rex^reseuts  also 
about  the  average  exchange  from  1879,  the  year  which  marked  the  sus- 
pension of  the  coinage  of  silver  for  private  parties,  down  to  1891,  which 
comes  to  119.75  florins  paper  for  100  florins  gold,  or  83^  kreutzer  per 
gold  florin,  or,  still  more  clearly  expressed,  to  2  francs  8.75  centimes. 

At  the  rate  of  2.10  francs,  the  equivalent  of  102.,  at  the  parity  of 
25.22J  to  the  pound  sterling,  would  be  120,10  florins;  and  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  two  metals  thus  adopted  for  the  new  gold  standard  would  be 
as  1  gold  to  18.22  silver.  In  other  words,  18.22  times  45  florins,  the 
actual  mint  price  per  pound  of  fine  silver  in  Austria,  that  is  to  say, 
820  florins,  would  in  friture  have  to  be  struck  from  one  pound  of  fine 
gold,  or  l,o40  florins  for  one  kilo  fine. 

In  point  of  fact,  silver  has  been  valued  at  51f^. 

The  friture  unit  of  the  Austrian  monetary  system  will  not  be  the 
florin,  but  the  half-florin  or  the  crown  Ucirone  in  German  and  korona  in 
Hungarian),  divided  into  100  heller.  The  amount  to  be  coined  from  1 
Idlo  of  fine  gold  will,  therefore,  be  3,280  crowns;  and  100  crowns  will 
be  equal  to  105  francs,  to  85.06  marks,  and  to  50.42  Butch  florins,  while 
the  theoretical  parity  of  the  pound  sterling  will  be  24-02  crowns. 

The  creation  of  20-crown  pieces  will  be  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Ten-crown  pieces  will  also  be  struck,  but  only  later  on,  in  order  to  give 
room  to  silver  money,  which  wiU  figure  as  fractional  currency,  and  of 
which  pieces  of  50  heller  and  1  crown  will  be  coined.  The  ratio  adopted 
for  this  fractional  currency  comes  to  1  gold  to  13.69  silver,  representing 
a  price  of  68|<?.  per  ounce  standard,  against  1  to  14.29  in  England,  1  to 
13.95  in  Germany,  and  1  to  14.38  in  France. 

Besides,  there  will  be  a  nickel  coinage  of  10  and  20  heller,  and  a 
bronze  coinage  of  1  and  2  heller  pieces. 

The  amount  to  be  issued  has  provisionally  been  fixed  as  follows:  Sil- 
ver money  for  Austria  at  140  million  crowns,  for  Hungary  at  60  millions; 
nickel  money  for  Austria  at  42  millions,  for  Hungary  at  18  millions; 
bronze  money  for  Austria  at  18,200,000,  for  Hungary  at  7,800,000  crowns. 
This  would  give  about  5  crowns  in  silver,  1^  crowns  in  nickel,  and  65 
heller  in  bronze  money  per  head  of  population. 

The  legal  tender  force  has  been  fixed  for  silver  at  50  crowns,  for 
nickel  at  10  crowns,  and  for  bronze  at  1  crown,  in  each  payment;  the 
Government,  as  a  matter  of  course,  accepts  these  coins  in  full  up  to  any 
amount. 

The  old  silver  florins  will  for  the  present  at  least  remain  in  circula- 
tion at  the  rate  of  2  crowns  per  florin;  the  old  fractional  currency  will 
be  demonetised  as  soon  as  possible,  and  withdrawn  from  circulation. 
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Franok. 

Statement  showing  ike  imports  and  exports  of  gold  and  silver  hulUon  and  specie;  the  value 
of  the  gold  and  silver  coinage;  the  average  amount  of  bullion  and  specie  held  hy  the  Bank 
of  France;  the  average  rate  of  discount;  and  the  average  amount  of  the  note  drculatiou 
in  the  under-mentioned  years,    (General  imports  and  exports  taken  throughout.) 

[In  oontinaatioii  of  table  In  the  first  r^»ort  of  the  Gold  and  Sflver  Owrnniwaiop,  Appendix,  p*#B  UO.] 
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Importo. 

Tmn. 

Herobandise. 

Treasore. 

Total 
importa. 

ment. 

Frivate. 

Total. 

ment. 

Prlvat*. 

TotaL 

1875 

3,  774, 817 

4,  403.  938 
9,071.954 

12.  579,  :^ie5 
8,640,030 

12.514,S60 
8.200  764 
8,504.^»75 
8.001,585 

11.315.163 

4,  215,  .170 
8,  804, 503 
3,  274.  :«7 
4.141,871 

5,  009,  445 

6,  0U2, 351 

108,173,223 

109.  177,424 
111095.304 

.iM     !a,060 

3  2      00.654 
14     -*J8. 310 
139,^48,716 
141,077.075 
130,  492. 770 
137.964,066 
119,  1.53, 116 
112.882,718 

110.  ;:8 1,561 
119, 336, 104 
139,  914, 805 
141,322,087 

111.048,040 
113,581,362 
122,367,258 
115,070,634 
136, 806, 603 
157, 813, 170 
148, 100, 480 
150,242.050 
138,404,355 
149,279,229 
1^,368,606 
116,687,311 
119,655.958 
128,467,975 
144,924,250 
146,924,438 

4,  245.  000 

715,000 

17.  900.  000 

10,  OUO,  000 

6,  500.  000 

3,  425,  000 

250.  0(H) 

1,  699. 500 

420,  000 

"■'926*606' 

9.  479,  213 

7,215,338 
13,371,158 
14,  478,  725 
11.344,920 
12, 175. 741 
10,  300, 830 
11. 020,  .529 

6.  908,  530 
72.  739,  708 
14,579.(>88 
10.  049. 116 

€,  623,  442 
16,152.076 
20,460,521 

9,  249,  279 

18,724,218 
7,930,388 
31,837.158 
24,478,725 
17,844,920 
15,600,741 
10,560,889 
12,720,020 
7,828,580 
12,739,708 
15,499,088 
10,049,116 
6,628,442 
16,152,076 
28,460.521 
13,249,279 

/. 
125,672,253 
121, 5U.  700 
153,704,416 
140,449,359 
154,651,613 
173, 413, 920 
158.  %0, 319 
162,962,079 
145,822.885 
162,018,937 
138, 867, 783 
126,786,427 
126, 279, 406 
189, 630, 051 
173, 384, 77J 
160,173,71^ 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1870    ........ 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884     ........ 

1885 

1886 

1887  ......... 

1888 

"»,' 666*606' 
4,000,000 

1880 

1800 

Exporta. 

Total 
exports. 

Tears. 

Merchandise. 

Treaaure. 

Siuplas 

Goven^ 
ment. 

PriTate. 

Total. 

Govern- 
ment. 

Private. 

Totri. 

export. 

1875... 

1876. . . 
1877... 
1878... 
1879... 
1880... 
1881... 
1882... 
1883... 
1884... 
1885... 
1886 

41.474.490 
51, 168, 108 
57.116,672 
38, 200. 204 
37,  382, 782 
37.177,478 
32, 180, 804 
29,  811, 785 
50,721,400 
84.  383, 321 
16,370,870 
25,185,300 
19,802,007 
20,358.278 
83.  072, 175 
17.148,178 

130,*^,  024 
154,220,384 
161,863,440 
134, 200, 112 
134,401,534 
133, 803, 340 
143, 600, 545 
166, 074,  074 
148,080,110 
154,247,866 
168,740,340 
158,070,631 
166,610,387 
163,070,339 
164, 131, 047 
168,747,522 

/. 

172.248.414 
20-».  397, 402 
2]S.!'80,121 
172,490.316 
17I.S74,316 
171.1170,818 
175.  >^71, 340 
lOi  785,859 
19K,.-ftl,528 
18s,  031, 187 
185.129.219 
183  256,021 
l&r,  122,294 
183,428,617 
107,203,222 
17.j,s»5,700 

/. 

4, 832!  552 

8,122.276 

1,  .V29,  215 

7,  477,  305 

8,8011.  950 

3,579,n98 

1,254.411 

3,(t;j,-»68 

753,  973 

1,  0K4,  010 

2,942,469 

2,904,145 

7;iO,  493 

668,816 

456,392 

653,020 

/ 

4,  832.  552 
8,  122,  276 

1,  529.  215 
7,  477.  305 
3, 869. 950 
3. 579.  039 

i,2.-a,4ii 

3,  074,  968 

759.  \n3 

1,084,010 

2.  942.  469 
2,  t»04, 145 

730,  493 
008,  816 
459,  392 
043,920 

177, 07*5, 0(j6 
213,510.768 
220,500,336 
170, 067, 621 
175,744,266 
174.640.857 
177, 125, 760 
100,860,827 
108, 561, 501 
180,  715, 797 
188,071,688 
186, 220, 166 
187, 158, 787 
184,097,433 
197,662,614 
176,540,620 

51,403.7tt 
02,008,06» 
66. 804, 02« 
30,518.262 
21,002,853 
1, 235, 937 
18,465.441 
36,898,748 
53,738,616 
27, 696, 860 
49, 203. 905 
59, 483, 739 

1887... 

60, 879, 387 

1888 

44, 467, 388 

1889  -. 

24,277.843 
10,375,903 

1880 

UKITBD  STATB6. 

[information  obtained  from  Mr.  Q10M1.] 

Dollars. 
Total  paper  currenoy 895,000,000 

Of  which,  gold  certificates 121,000,000 

sQver        "         327,000,000 

cprrexioy  "        • 16,000,000 

Treasury  notes 107,000,OOU 

greenbacks 322,000,000 

898, 000;  000 
Besides  this,  the  banks  hare  issued  about  $160,000,000  of  their  own  notsa. 
S.li[ia.23 il 
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Statement  showing  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  C+)  or  exports  over  imports  (— )  of 
silver  into  or  from  China  in  trade  toith  United  Kingdom,  Franoe,  British  India,  and  the 
United  States  in  the  under-mentioned  years, 

[In  0ontinn*tion  of  itAtement  on  pftge  316  of  the  appendix  to  the  1st  report  of  the  Gold  avd  SIItv 

Commission.] 

[NoTB.— No  offlclAl  statistics  of  the  bullion  and  specie  imports  and  exports  of  China  we  published. 
The  particulars  have  been  extracted  from  the  official  trade  accounts  of  the  under-mentjoned  conn- 
tries.] 


Tears. 

United         -,„^^ 
Kingdom.      *™nce. 

British 
India.* 

United 
States.! 

Total  excess. 
Imports  (+). 
Exports  (-). 

1884 

+761 
+374 
+427 
+332 

+  149J 

+405' 

+891 

+279; 

£. 
+50 
+49: 
—189 
+9 
Not    diA- 
tinguisKed. 

+i«o: 
+107: 
-39:ii 

Thofuand 
&. 

—527 
-1.011 
—2,730 
—1,152 

\      -1,692 

-1,900 

-902 

-8,648 

Thofuand 
&. 

+1,821 
+2,943 
+2.060 
+2,208 

+1,670 

+2,834 

+2,096 

+849 

Thonmukd 
&. 

+2.105 
+2,355 

1885 

18d6 

—412 

1887 

+1,897 

1888 

+127I 
+1,619 

1889 

1890 

Ttm 

1891 

—2,879 

*  Years  ended  31st  March. 

t  Years  ended  30th  June. 

:  For  these  years  the  imports  of  silver  from  China  into  France  axe  not  separately  stated,  but  thsy 
are  beUeved  to  have  been  small.  The  excess  given  in  the  table  may  therefore  require  a  sligiit  eotreo* 
tion. 

iBxclusive  of  France. 
Provisional  figures  and  subject  to  rectiflcadon. 
ToTB.— Foreign  moneys  have  been  converted  at  the  fbllowing  rates :  "EnoMm  sX  the  nte  of  28|  luposs 
«t  the  mta  «f  10^  and  dollars  at  the  rate  of  4}  to  the  £  sterling. 

Annual  production  of  silwr  in  the  world. 


Average. 

185W66 

JTOos. 

KHm. 
886,116 
904,990 
1,101,160 
1,839,066 
1,969,426 

2,460,282 
2,812,906 

8,450,201 

4,493,100 
4,730,647 

1856-'60 

1861-'66 

186^70 

1871-*76 

187d 

2,32-*  —91 
2.38        I 
2,55        1 
2,50        7 
2,47         8 
2,58        »' 
2,76        5 
2,89        9 
2,95        2 
2,84        S 
2,9G         L 
8,02         5 
3,8«         S 
8,84         » 
4,14         5. 

1877 

Ig78 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

Von.— The  anomits  from  1851  to  1884  are  estimates  of  Professor  Soetbeer,  published  «t  P>0b  1^  ^ 
the  Appendix  to  the  Finid  Report  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Commission,  and  quoted  at  paragraph  12  sf 
that  report. 

The  amounts  fhmi  1885  to  1892  are  from  the  reports  of  the  I>irectorx>f  the  Mint  of  the  United  States. 

For  the  years  firom  1889  to  1802,  M.  Ottomar  Haupt,  in  a  recent  newspaper  article,  gave  the  fcdloir- 
mgfleures:  For  1889,  kUos.  8,901,000;  for  1890,  kilos.  4,180,000;  for  1891,  kilos.  4,480,000;  fi»r  1892, kilos. 

The  silver  production  of  the  world  in  1890  was  estimated  at  4,144,233 
kilogrammes. 

Taking  32.15  ounces  as  equivalent  to  a  kilogrammei  thiB  represents 
an  annual  production  at  that  time  of  143,237,091  ozs. 
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Under  the  Bland  act  of  1878,  the  United  States  Mint  purchased 
2d,000,000  dollars  worth  of  bullion  in  the  year,  each  dollar  containing 
412^  grains  of  standard  silver,  which  gives  the  consumption  during  the 
year  for  coinage  as  equal  to  20.625,000  ozs. 

Under  the  Sherman  act  of  1890  the  purchases  were  raised  to  54,000,000 
ozs.  annually.  Therefore,  from  the  date  ot  the  passing  of  that  act,  the 
Mint  took  off  the  market  an  amount  of  33,375,000  ozs.  annually  more 
than  before,  or  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the 
world  at  that  date. 


Sale  of  Indian  opium  in  China. 

Bengal  opium. 

Y«m. 

No.  of 

cheats 

sold  in 

CaloatU. 

Patnaopimn:  Price  at— 

Benares  opium :  Price  at— 

Calcntto. 

Hong 
Kong. 

Shang. 
haL 

Calcntt*. 

Hong 
Kong. 

Shang- 
hai. 

1809 

44.r*l6 

4      lOO 

J    00 

!         00 

'.      00 
00 
00 

1      00 

i<    00 

t    00 

GO,  (00 

m:   lOO 

f.<;,  400 

00 

50 

1      60 

r>  '<92 

M   i«0 
57,000 
57,000 
57,000 
57,000 
57,000 

i^s; 

1,331 
1,432 
1.805 
^  "42 
69 
09 
1    «0 
1    «3 
1,  189 
1,   61 

!      «0 

1     64 

03 

1   j81 
1.160 
01 
02 
*,  *77 
1,062 
1,067 

1,388 
1,216 
1,880 
1.485 
«9 
00 
20 
CO 
1    i53 
]   J97 
1,  J33 
1,106 
l.:i80 
1    196 
1   J99 
1    30 
1    18 
1  J02 
1,  137 
^.40 
1,206 
1,065 
1,086 

1,381 
1.233 
1.406 
1,460 
1,350 
1,306 
1.322 
1,360 
1.362 
1.322 
1,286 
1,411 
1,401 
1.314 
1,303 
1,335 
1.327 
1,208 
1.132 
1.182 
1,204 
1,088 
1,000 

1.284 
1,  075 
1,  .300 
1,380 
1.229 
1,200 
1,212 
1.244 
1,230 
1,197 
1,113 
1.291 
1,345 
1.220 
1,216 
1.  273 
1,231 
1,130 
l.tJ44 
1,077 
1,142 
1,047 
1,010 

1,801 
1,154 
1,354 
1,448 
1,298 
1,260 
1,270 
1,285 
1,290 
1,240 
1,158 
1,820 
1,370 
1,256 
1,254 
1,314 
1,256 
1,166 
1,070 
1,108 
1,180 
1,074 
1,066 

Bm. 
1,856 

1870 

1,208 

1871 

1,873 

1872 

1,447 

1873 

1,292 

1874 

1,277 

1875 

1,284 

lo7f| , 

1,805 

1877 

1,311 

1878 

1,276 

1879 

1,170 

1880 

1,342 

1881 

1,397 

1882 

1,283 

1883 

1,266 

1884   

1,322 
1,284 

1885 

1886*  

1,184 

1887 

1,088 

1888 

1,118 

1889 

1,185 

1890 

1,081 

1891 

1,064 

ICi 

khra  oplom. 

Bxchangi 
a1 

)onIndlA 

Y«tn. 

Bate  of 

No.  of 
chests 
passed 
for  ex- 
port 

Prices*- 

Hong 

perl& 
adhurs. 

Shang- 
100  ti^ 

Bombay. 

Hong 
Kong. 

Shang- 
haL 

1809 

000 

*4 

It 
«• 
•• 
1* 

600-660 

650 

660-700 

700 

700-650 
660 

i« 
t* 
t* 
II 
ti 
660-600 
600 

36,040 
41,252 
39,757 
42,251 

44,772 
49,103 
42,  a05 
49.  :;52 

45,  808 
38,  185^ 
44,  I25t 
3'>,  744 
37,788 
32.  *i89 

42,  :i47X 

37,  :t54 

43.  :;92 
•M.  217| 
31 :  820 
32,  -148 
2.S,H42| 

t31,360 

1,488 
1,438 
1,433 
1,347 
1,336 
1,308 
1,268 
1,285 
1,866 
1,712 
1,652 
1,752 
1,616 
1,433 
1,338 
1,244 
1,193 
1,197 
1,199 
1,333 
1,311 
1,173 
1,166 

1,478 
1,457 
1.446 
1.375 
1,360 
1,820 
1,272 
1,297 
1,375 
1,689 
1,683 
1,712 
1,506 
1,435 
1,226 
1.231 
1,201 
1,197 
1,194 
1,806 
1,324 
1,158 
1,128 

1,687 
1,506 
L480 
1,386 
1,896 
1377 
1,322 
1,340 
1,446 
1,776 
1,725 
1,750 
1,685 
1,418 
1,227 
1,257 
1,234 
1,225 
1,210 
1,317 
1,317 
1,184 
1.124 

Ss, 
226 
227 
326 
237 
228 
228 
223 
227 
326 

223 

225 

224 

2281 

324 

225 

224 

224 
221 
321« 

Bt. 

803 

1870 

80& 

1871 

808 

1872 

310 

1873 

806 

1874 

806 

1875 

806 

1876 

810 

1877 

808 

1878 

810 

1879 

806 

1880 

808 

1881 

808 

1882 

36^ 

1883 

800 

1884 

807 

1885 

806 

1886 

809 

1887 

807 

1888 

807| 
309 

1889 

1890 

307 

1891 

307 

*  Cheefoo  oonvention. 


t  Approzimatelv^ 
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Camfiariaon  of  (hoprioe  of  bar  tilvor  with  that  cf  gold  and  with  the  rujfee* 


Price  or 

bar 

•liver 

feros. 

Batioof 
silver 
to  one 
part  of 
Vld. 

Cost  of  a 
rupee. 

Coetofa 
rupee. 

Prleeof 

bar 
sOver 
per  OB. 

KatJoof 
silver 
tooae 
part  of 
gold. 

d. 

i. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

62 

15.078 

28.746 

24 

62.663 

14.018 

61 

15.320 

28.368 

28| 

61.696 

16.186 

60 

15.575 

22.080 

^ 

60.052 

15.561 

69 

15.830 

22.607 

22i 

68. 747 

15.007 

68 

16.112 

22.214 

22 

67.441 

16.268 

67 

16.306 

^.881 

211 

66.136 

16.647 

56 

16.688 

21.448 

21 

54.830 

17.048 

66 

16.001 

21.066 

80| 

63.626 

17.469 

64 

17. 306 

20.682 

20^ 

52.210 

17.896 

63 

17.632 

20.200 

ISk 

50.014 

18.3r4 

62 

17.071 

10.016 

W 

49.608 

18.837 

61 

18.323 

10.588 

18i 

48.308 

10.346 

50 

18.600 

10.150 

18^ 

46.007 

10.884 

40 

10.002 

18.767 

17* 

45.092 

20.452 

48 

10.460 

18.884 

17 

44.886 

21.063 

47 

10.888 

18.001 

16* 

43.081 

21.691 

46 

20.316 

17.618 

le' 

41.775 

22.360 

46 

20.766 

17.236 

15| 

40.470 

23.090 

44 

21.230 

16.852 

iT 

80.164 

23.861 

48 

21.738 

16.460 

14* 

37.850 

24.683 

42 

22.250 

16.086 

1? 

86.564 

25.564 

41 

22.103 

16.708 

18| 

85.248 

26.512 

40 

23.888 

15.320 

li" 

83.048 

27.531 

80 

23.062 

14.037 

12* 

82.637 

28.633 

38 

24.592 

14.654 

1? 

81.882 

20.825 

87 

25.257 

14.171 

88 

26.958 

13.788 

86 

26.700 

13.406 

84 

27.485 

13.022 

88 

28.318 

12.630 

82 

20.208 

12.266 
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APPENDIX  m. 
HISCEllANEOUS  LETTERS,  ETC.,  LAID  BEFORE  THE  COHUITTBB. 

[ir<yn.>-Pabli8h«d  papers  are  not  reprinted.] 

Bfr.  Aston:  Indian  Cnxrenoy  Scheme 645 

Mr.  Atkins:  Carrenoy  of  India 646 

Rev.  G.  Carrathers:  Gold  Cnrrency 648 

Mr.  R.  B.  Cbapmany  c.  8.  i.:  Monetary  Standard  of  India 649 

Mr.  F.  Clifford :  Advantaffe  of  the  Planter  from  cheap  Silver 663 

Mr.  Cox:  Speech  quoted  by  Mr.  Thorbum 663 

Mr.  C.  Daniell :  Restoration  of  a  Gk>ld  Carrenoy  in  British  India 673 

Mr.  C .  Daniell :  Limitation  of  a  supply  of  Silver  Money  in  India 681 

Rev.  J.  I^Eremar:  Carrenoy  of  India 686 

Mr.  W.Dooglas:  The  Carrenoy  of  India,  and  Bimetallism 693 

Mr.  A.  Drew:  Suspension  of  Free  Coinage  of  Silver,  and  Coinage  of  Gold....  695 

Mr.  A.  Drew:  Closure  of  the  Mints 699 

Mr.  A.  Drew:  Indian  Currency 700 

Mr.  D.  Graham,  c.  I.  E. :  Gold  Standard  proposal 701 

Mr.  J.  A.  Graham:  Indian  Bills  and  Currency 704 

Mr.  J.  Grahame :  Placing  of  Indian  Silver  Loans  on  a  Gold  Basis 705 

Mr  J.  Grahame:  Gradual  introduction  of  a  Gold  Basis  for  the  Carrenoy  of 

India 706 

Mr.  F.  C.  Harrison:  Stock  of  Silver  in  India 709 

Mr.  F.  C.  Harrison:  Peasants'  Hoards  and  Coolies'  Savings 711 

Mr.  A.  M.  Lindsay:  Ricardo's  Exchange  Remefdv 712 

Mr.  J.  Mackay,  o.  I.  B. :  Speech  quoted  oy  Mr.  Thorbum 714 

Mr.  Merington:  Gold  Currency  for  India 783 

Mr.  T.  B.  Moxon:  Present  Standard  of  Value  in  India 735 

Mr.  L.  C.  Probyn:  Gold  Standard  for  India 737 

Mr.  O.  Ross:  How  to  restore  the  Rupee's  Value 738 

Mt^or-Groneral  Saxton:  Seignorage  on  Indian  Currency 740 

Mr.  M.  Schilizzi:  Indian  Exchange 741 

Mr.  W.  Sowerby:  The  Silver  Rupee  Question 742 

Mr.  Stalkartt:  Rupee  of  mixed  Gold  and  Silver 749 

Lieut.  Col.  Terry:  Independent  Standards 750 

Mr.  Warburff :  Gold  Standard  for  India  on  the  Hamburg  System 753 

Sir  Baymond  West,  K.  c.  L  s. :  Memorandum  for  the  Committee  on  Indian  Cur- 
rency   755 

Mr.  M.  Wood :  Indian  Currency  System,  and  Political  Finance 774 

Mr.  Woodhonse :  Admission  of  Rupees  as  Currencv  in  the  United  Kingdom. . .  782 

Petition  of  the  Indian  Association  to  the  House  of  Commons 784 

Memorial  of  the  Industrial  Association  of  Western  India 788 

Indian  Currency  Scheme  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Astony  Bombay  Civil  Service. 

1.  The  existing  Indian  coinage  act  is  based  npon  a  fallacy.  It 
acknowledges  gold  as  an  ideal  of  valne,  bat  it  adopts  silver  as  a  legal 
standard  of  value,  with  an  underlying  false  assumption  that  the  then 
existing  ratio  of  values  of  gold  and  silver  would  not  materially  alter. 
It  fixes  the  standard  weight  of  the  rupee  on  the  assumption  that  the 
s^d  ratio  would  remain  about  15^  to  1. 

It  has  maintained  that  coin  as  a  standard  of  value  long  after  that 
ratio  has  seriously  altered,  and  has  thus  encouraged  a  false  sense  of 
secority  in  8ilver-d<Hninated  mines,  removed  from  the  influence  of  gold 
as  a  test  of  value. 
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Conclusion. — ^When  gold  is  accepted  as  a  standard  of  value,  then,  if 
the  ratio  of  the  values  of  gold  and  silver  cannot  be  fixed,  the  weight 
of  silver  of  a  silver  standard  coin  cannot  he  fixed  for  indefinite  periods. 
The  silver-using  country  ought  to  have  periodical  recoiuages  to  maiu- 
tain  the  gold  value  of  its  standard  silver  coin  by  increasing  its  weight 

2.  Further  depreciation  can  at  once  be  arrested  by  a  sliding  seign- 
orage,  proportionate  to  the  decline  in  the  market  value  of  silver. 
When  this  decline  is  shown  to  be  established,  the  inflation  of  the  cur- 
rency must  be  cured  by  increasing  the  weight  of  the  rupee.  If  the 
coinage  law  makes  it  necessary  to  add  the  seignorage  value  in  silvw 
to  the  rupee,  after  it  has  reached  a  certain  level,  or  been  taken  for  a 
given  number  of  years,  instead  of  crediting  the  seignorage  to  Govern- 
ment the  cure  becomes  automatic. 

3.  If  the  currency  is  appreciated  up  to  a  decided  limit  by  closing 
the  mint-s  or  a  tax  on  silver,  or  seignorage,  or  other  device,  then  at  a 
certain  limit  the  old  coins  which  become  practically  light  coins  ought 
to  be  recalled,  and  a  new  coinage  issued  of  heavier  rupees. 

4.  India  can  arrange  with,  say  America,  to  take  10,000,0001.  worth  of 
silver,  with  option  to  repeat  another  purchase  of  the  same  quantity,  at 
the  same  price,  if  wanted,  and  arrange  a  gold  loan  to  pay  America, 
and  thus  recall  its  silver  coins  and  issue  heavier  ones.  The  rise  in  the 
gold  exchange  value  of  the  rupee,  in  which  India  gathers  its  revenue, 
will  more  than  recompense  the  Indian  treasury.  The  taxpayer  will  not 
suffer  any  more  than  if  copper  coins  were  recalled,  and  plated  ones  of 
greater  intrinsic  value  substituted  for  them. 

5.  If  the  Indian  Government  fears  to  ent^r  on  such  an  operation,  then 
it  need  not  undertake  the  cost  of  a  recall  of  the  tola  rupee  and  re-issue 
of  hea\aer  rupees.  It  can  fix  a  date  after  which  the  tola  rupee  wiD  be 
legal  tender  only  for  certain  amounts,  to  cover  all  transactions  in  local 
markets  ruled  by  a  silver  standard  and  not  influenced  by  gold.  The 
new  and  heavier  rupee  to  be  then  coined  as  legal  tender  for  larger 
amounts,  and  restrictions  on  coining  the  heavier  rupees  removed. 

This  can  be  accompanied  by  issuing  paper  currency  notes,  expressed 
in  gold  mohurs  or  English  pounds  sterling,  exchangeable  a^  the  currency 
office^  not  into  gold,  but  into  rupees  at  the  foreign  exchange  rate  of  the  day. 

6.  There  will  then  be  a  gold  standard  in  India,  and  a  silver  coin  and 
silver  standard  of  value  kept  corrected  by  a  gold  standard,  and  there- 
fore more  reliable  as  a  standard  of  value. 

H.  P.  AgTON,  L  O.  S. 
EATNAaiRi,  15th  December  J 1892. 


Note  sent  for  the  consideration  of  the  Indian  Currency  Committee  hy 
Mr.  AtMnSy  formerly  Financial  Under  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
Bombay. 

Thb  Curkbncy  op  India. 

At  some  stage  or  other  in  the  fall  of  silver,  if  silver  continues  to  fall, 
the  Government  of  India  will  be  compelled  to  repudiate  either  its  gold 
debt  or  its  guarantees  to  landholders,  unless  it  effects,  in  good  time,  a 
sufficient  change  in  its  currency.  This  is  virtually  an  axiom,  and  I 
need  not  attempt  to  prove  it.  The  practical  question  is,  what  change 
in  currency  should  be  madet 

Universal  bimetallism  is,  I  believe,  correct  in  principle.  But  I  fear 
we  shall  not  get  it  for  several  years  to  oome;  and  in  t^e  meantime  the 
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United  States  of  America  may  take  action  which  will  positively  render 
Lidia  bankrupt.  A  gold  currency  for  India  has  some  advantages,  bat 
also  some  serious  disadvantages.  I  do  not  propose  to  investigate  these. 
as  the  scheme  has  already  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  discussed 
thoroughly  by  those  who  have  made  it  their  specialty.  My  object  is  to 
suggest  a  paper  currency, which  wiD,  I  think,  possess  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal advantages  of  a  gold  currency,  without  entailing  some  of  the 
principal  disadvantages  thereof,  and  which  at  the  same  time  will  offer 
no  hindrance  to  the  introduction  of  bimetallism  in  the  future. 

The  leading  idea  of  this  paper  currency  scheme  is  very  similar  to 
that  underlying  the  article  on  *' A  Common  Sense  Currency''  in  the 
"  Westminster  Review^  for  October,  1892.  National  credit,  instead  of 
metal  hoards,  would  be  the  basis  of  the  paper  money.  But  my  pro* 
I>osed  paper  money,  instead  of  being  merely  secured  by  Government 
stock  deposits,  would  actually  consist  of  Government  stocks.  The 
unit  note  would  be  a  pound  share  in  India  gold  stock.  Let  us  for  con- 
venience call  this  unit  a  "bon.''  There  would  be  notes  for  a  bon,  ten 
bons,  a  hundred  bons,  and  a  thousand  bons,  and  the  last  three  might 
respectively  be  termed  "dekabons,^  '^hektobons,''  and  "kOobons.'' 
*<  Hektobons"  and  kilobons^  would  bear  (gold)  interest  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  India  gold  stock  does  at  present;  but  for  purposes  of  prac- 
tical convenience,  it  would  be  desirable  to  pay  no  interest  on  "bons" 
and  "dekabons,"  though  these  would  be  freely  changed  by  Govern- 
ment for  notes  of  higher  denomination,  and  vice  versa.  Government 
taxes  in  India  would  be  at  once  converted  from  rupees  into  "bons''  at 
the  rate  of  16  rupees  to  a  "bon,''  and  Government  fixed  payments  in 
India  would  be  similarly  converted,  future  receipts  and  payments  in 
both  India  and  England  being  arranged  for  in  "  bons."  Persons  in 
want  of  "bons"  would  have  to  buy  with  gold  or  silver  India  gold  stock 
in  the  market,  and  this  stock  they  could  convert  at  Gk)vernmeut  treas- 
uries into  "bons"  of  any  denomination  they  chose.  Silver  would  be 
treated,  as  in  England,  as  merely  token  currency,  there  being  a  fixed 
limit  to  its  use  as  legal  tender.  This  restriction  would  not  appreciably, 
I  think,  affect  India's  demand  for  silver. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  India  office  gold  payments.  The  secretary 
of  state,  instead  of  selling  silver  council  bills  for  gold,  would  sell 
India  gold  stock  for  gold.  Except  at  the  very  commencement  (when 
his  sales  would  be  virtually  equivalent  to  a  new  loan),  the  stock  sold 
by  him  would  consist  of  the  "  bons,"  &c.,  received  by  him  from  India, 
and  obtained  by  the  Government  of  India  in  payment  of  revenue.  The 
secretary  of  state  would  thus  exchange  his  role  of  exchange-jobber- 
broker  for  the  rSle  of  stock-jobber-broker.  There  is  no  reason,  I  think, 
why  under  this  scheme  the  market  price  of  India  gold  stock  should  be 
lower,  on  an  average,  than  it  is  at  present,  for  there  would  be  the 
same  demand  as  at  present  on  the  part  of  investors,  and,  in  return  for 
the  increased  "supply"  of  stock  in  the  market,  there  would  be  an  at 
least  equal  increase  in  the  demand,  the  new  demand  being  on  the  part 
of  x)ersons  requiring  to  make  trade  remittances  to  India.  The  latter 
would  be  forced  to  buy,  for  they  would  not  have  their  present  alterna- 
tive of  remitting  silver  bullion  to  India,  inasmuch  as  a  "bon"  would 
presumably  have  as  high  a  gold  or  silver  value  in  India  as  in  England. 
If  the  balance  of  trade  continued,  as  seems  probable,  to  be  in  favo'ur 
of  India,  there  would  be  a  tendency  for  India  gold  stock  to  rise  in  price 
(on  account  of  the  increased  demand)  in  the  English  market,  and  to 
nnd  its  way  to  India  even  faster  than  the  new  "bons''  were  issued  by 
tlie  secretary  of  state. 
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Now  suppose,  after  this  scheme  if  as  in  full  working  order,  bimetalliam 
were  generally  adopted.  All  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  de- 
clare that  a  certain  weight  of  gold  or  of  silver  should  be  treated  as  the 
equivalent  of  a  "bon.'^  The  Government  of  India,  either  in  India  or  in 
England,  would  then  have  the  alternative  of  making  its  payments  in 
gold  or  silver  or  bona,  just  as  at  present  it  has  in  England  the  alter- 
native of  paying  in  gold  or  gold  notes^  and  in  India  the  alternative  of 
paying  in  silver  or  «lver  notes.  Private  individuals  also,  in  making 
payments  either  to  one  another  or  to  GUyvemment,  would  have  the  same 
alternatives. 

My  scheme  would,  I  suggest,  save  India  from  the  financial  penis 
which,  in  the  event  of  no  currency  reform  being  made,  would  certainly 
foHow  a  large  drop  in  the  rupee,  consequent  upon  the  uncontrollable 
action  of  the  United  Statee  or  even  of  some  European  nations.  It  is 
more  sure  to  attain  this  object  than  the  scheme  for  closing  the  Indian 
mints.  It  would  secure  more  public  confidence  than  a  scheme  for  intro- 
ducing a  gold  standard  without  a  gold  currency.  Lastly,  it  would  not 
entail  the  enormous  cost  of  a  real  gold  currency,  combined  with  the  un- 
£M;homable  dangers  of  immense  appreciation  of  gold  cum  depreciation 
of  silver,  and  of  a  gold  famine  in  the  money  markets  of  the  world,  which 
are  by  some  persons  anticipated  as  the  result  of  India  attempting  to 
set  up  a  real  gold  currency.  To  these  dangers  no  prominence  is  given 
in  Mr.  Glatmont  INmiell's  gold  currency  scheme.  But  that  gentleman, 
unfortunately,  seems  to  stake  his  aD  on  the  somewhat  sanguine  expecta- 
tion that  the  Indian  gold  hoards  would  pronrptly  be  drawn  forth  from 
their  hiding  places,  converted  into  coin,  and  put  into  circulation. 

J.  De  Ooubot  Atkins, 

Bambojf  OivU  Service^ 

31si«  OOTOBBB,  1882. 


Gold  Otjebbnot. 

Letter  firom  the  Bev.  0.  T.  Oarruthersy  formerly  Cfkaplain  in  BengaL 

2  Mabins  Pabk, 
New  Church  Boad^  West  Brighton^  December  23^  1892. 

Sm :  In  the  event  of  its  being  decided  by  your  committee  tiiat  lo 
advantage  can  be  obtained  by  disturbing  the  present  r^ations  between 
silver  and  gold,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  increase  the  taxation 
(tf  India. 

May  I  suggest  that  the  most  popular  form  of  taxation  would  be  the 
payment  of  a  tithe  or  tentti  part  of  the  mim  to  be  collected  in  gold. 
Thus  let  the  ^^rex"  be  a  gold  coin  similar  to  the  sovereign  and  of  the 
same  weight  and  fineness,  but  having  a  nominal  value  of  10  rupees. 
Th^  a  tax  of  100  rupees  would  be  collected  in  the  form  of  1  rex  and  90 
rupees;  a  tax  of  200  rupees  would  be  collected  in  the  form  of  two  gold 
coin^  and  180  rupees^  and  so  on. 

The  value  of  the  rex  mi^t  be  fixed  from  day  to  day  in  terms  of  silver, 
until  there  is  enough  gold  in  &e  country  to  enable  a  sufficient  number 
of  "rexes'*  or  "reges^to  be  accumulated  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  taxes.  If  the  value  at  which  the  gold  would  be  issu^  from  the 
mint  in  terms  of  silver  should  exceed  the  market  value^  theiie  would,  of 
course,  soon  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gold  presented  for  coinage  by 
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the  people;  bat,  to  prervent  "jobbery,^  the  English  sovereign  might  be 
permitted  to  be  presented  as  the  equivalent  to  the  rex  in  taxation,  so 
that  the  price  of  the  sovereign  in  the  market  wonld  be  a  check  upon  the 
price  in  silver  at  which  the  rex  would  be  issued  from  the  mint.  When 
the  quantity  of  gold  in  India  becomes  so  great  that  the  tithe  can  readily 
be  collected  in  gold,  the  Government  would  cease  E^ing  gold  for  silver, 
and  would  simply  coin  whatever  bullion  is  presented  to  it. 

The  people  whose  tax  wonld  produce  a  tithe  amounting  to  less  than  a 
rex  or  10  rupees  would  still  be  dependeut  on  the  formal  rate  of  exchange 
between  silver  and  gold  proclaimed  from  day  to  day  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  as  they  could  give  a  rex  and  ask  back  the  chwige  Hiey 
would  not  necessarily  be  cheated. 
I  remain,  etc, 

G.  T.  Oaebxtthess. 

Chaplain  (reUrei). 

The  Ghaibman  op  ths 

IllPIAN  OUBEENOT  COMMISSION. 


MONETABY  STANDABD  OP  INDIA. 

Memoranium  hy  Mr.  B.  B.  Chafmtm.  0.  8.  /.,  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  the  Department  oj  Finance  and  Commerce  from  1869 
to  1881. 

Eveiy  civilised  country  recognises  nome  substance  as  its  standard  of 
value,  in  terms  of  which  all  commercial  exchanges  and  contracts  are 
made ;  the  complicated  transactions  of  the  most  backward  of  sueh  com- 
munities would  be  impossible  without  this  device. 

The  standard  money  of  a  community  consists  of  portions  of  this  sub- 
stance^ of  certified  weight  and  purity,  and  its  intrinsie  vahie  is  that  of 
the  standard  substance^  The  intrinsic  value  of  standard  money  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  value  of  money  in  the  money  market,  which 
neans  l^e  rate  of  interest  at  which  it  can  be  borrowed  or  lent,  not  its 
vahie  measured  into  other  commodities. 

Instxuments  of  credit,  such  aabank  notes,  cheques,  bills  of  exchange, 
etc.j  have  no  intrinsic  value;  their  value  depends  ux>on  their  convertibil- 
ity into  standard  money,  and  varies  from  that  of  standard  money  only 
when  there  is  some  uncertainty  or  delay  into  their  c(mvertibility.  Sub- 
flsdiaiy  coins,  in  the  same  way,  are  valued,  not  intrinsically,  but  by 
their  convertibility  into  standard  money. 

Although  value  is,  of  necessity,  a  fluctuating  attribute,  and  is,  there- 
fore, not  susceptible  of  precise  definition,  like  the  material  attributes 
of  weight  or  space,  length  or  breadth,  etc^  yet  eveiy  eitchangeable  ob- 
ject occupies,  at  any  given  moment,  a  definite  place  ui  the  general  scale 
of  values.  The  places  in  this  scale  of  some  objects  are  subject  to  much 
more  violent  oscillations  than  those  of  others.  It  is  essentitd  to  the 
efficiency  of  a  standard  of  value  that  its  own  place  in  the  scale  of  values 
should  fluctuate  seldom  and  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  for, 
from  it«  every  fluctuation,  injustice  automatically  results  to  ev^ry  one  in 
possession  of  the  money  of  ^e  standard  or  under  engagements  meas- 
ured in  this  money. 

Among  civilised  nations  gold,  silver,  and  gold  and  (rilver  yoked  to- 
gether^ are  the  only  recognised  standards  of  value.  Till  1873  the  third 
of  these  standards,  now  commonly  known  as  the  bi-metallic  standard, 
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had,  in  fact,  for  long  been  the  standard  of  the  civilised  world,  its  use 
by  the  Latin  Union  and  in  other  European  states  governing  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  two  metals,  even  in  countries  where,  as  in  England, 
gold,  or,  as  in  India,  silver,  was  nominally  the  sole  standard. 

Bi-metallists  (so  called)  advocate  the  rehabilitation  and,  if  it  may 
be,  the  universal  adoption  of  this  standard,  because  they  believe  that, 
owing  to  its  compensatory  character,  its  value  must  be  indefinitely  more 
stable  than  that  of  either  of  the  two  precious  metals  independently. 
Despite  all  arguments  to  the  contrary,  they  know  that  this  composite 
standard  is  practicable,  from  the  fact  that  it  prevailed,  in  some  form, 
from  time  immemorial,  and,  in  a  recognised  form,  in  western  Europe  for 
the  first  three-quai*ters  of  the  nineteenth  century,  during  which  period 
it  bore,  undisturbed,  the  strain  of  the  unprecedented  discoveries  of  gold 
in  1849  and  1851.  They  believe  that  the  economic  consequences  of  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  gold  which  tbllowed  those  discoveries  were  far  less 
serious  than  they  must  have  been  had  gold  been  then,  as  it  is  now, 
the  sole  recognised  standard  of  value  in  Europe  (excepting  Bussia)  and 
America;  and,  now  that  the  commercial  world  is  threatened  with  the 
much  greater  danger  of  a  progressive  rise  in  the  value  of  gold,  and  even 
of  the  two  precious  metals  combined,  they  are  the  more  urgent  that  the 
evil  may  be,  as  far  as  possible,  mitigated  by  the  re  estabUshment  of  the 
system  whose  efficacy  has  been  thus  recently  signally  experienced. 

The  grounds  of  the  apprehension  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  progres- 
sive rise  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  which  would  be  disas- 
trously aggravated  if  one  of  them  should  be  disestablished,  and  which 
cannot  be  wholly  prevented  (though  it  may  be  much  mitigated),  even 
by  the  best  possible  combination  of  the  two,  may  be  briefly  stated. 
Even  though  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  should  be  as  abun- 
dant as  argurophobes  fear,  still  their  supply  must  be  strictly  limited. 
The  ultimate  residual  demand  for  these  metals,  that  which  governs 
their  position  in  the  scale  of  values,  is  in  order  to  hoard  or  store,  for 
future  use,  the  value  of  the  surplus  or  unconsumed  products  of  human 
industry.  Now  the  growth  of  this  surplus,  already  immense^  is  prac- 
tically unlimited.  The  consequence  must  be  an  ever  inci*easing  pres- 
sure upon  the  precious  metals;  their  equivalent  in  industrial  produce 
must  continually  grow;  in  other  words,  the  outlook  is  fDr  a  progres- 
sive fall  in  prices,  which  is  likely  to  go  on,  if  unchecked,  till  production 
is  discouraged  and  commerce  paralysed.  The  question  whether  this 
forecast  is  or  isnotweU  founded,  ought  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed; 
whether  or  no,  there  seems  enough  reason  in  it  to  make  it  appear  some- 
thing akin  to  madness  to  take  any  step  calculated  to  narrow  the  basis 
of  the  standard  of  value,  and  so  to  hasten  a  catastrophe  which  is  at 
all  events  possible. 

The  position  of  a  commodity  in  the  scale  of  value  is  the  outcome  of 
ft  comparison  between  the  demand  for  it  and  its  supply.  Which  of  the 
two  contributes  the  larger  share  to  its  value  depends,  chiefly,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  commodity.  The  value  of  a  x>erishable  commodity,  such, 
for  example,  as  fish,  or  even  grain,  the  demand  for  which  varies  within 
narrow  limits,  fluctuates  in  prompt  accord  with  the  fluctuations  of  the 
supply.  When,  like  the  precious  metals,  a  commodity  is  practically 
imperishable,  its  stores  act  as  a  distributing  reservoir,  and  its  value 
fluctuates  with  the  level  of  the  reservoir,  and  is  but  slightly,  if  at  aU, 
affected  by  the  supply,  the  volume  of  which  bears  a  constantiy  di- 
minishing proportion  to  the  reservoir  which  it  feeds.  In  these  cases 
it  Ib  the  aemftnd  which  chiefly  governs  the  value,  the  supply  being  al- 
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ways  an  offer,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  practically  free  from 
fluctuations. 

The  ultimate  demand  for  the  precious  metals  is  for  the  purpose  of 
storing  value,  whether  in  the  shape  of  coin  or  bars,  or  ornaments,  or 
even  ore.  This  use  of  them  it  is  which  constitutes  their  preciousness; 
if  either  of  them  should  be  generally  rejected  for  this  function,  it 
would  ceafie  to  be  "  precious.^ 

Standard  money  is  accepted,  and  engagements  are  made  in  terms  of 
money,  subject  to  the  inevitable  natural  fluctuations  of  its  intrinsic 
value,  but  in  the  faith  that  it  will  not  be  intentionally  and  wilfully  dis- 
turbed. A  state  which  interferes  purposely  to  change  the  intrinsic 
value  of  money  incurs  a  responsibility,  the  weight  of  which  can  be 
measured  only  by  the  far-reaching  consequences  of  such  interference. 
Every  increase  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  money  adds  to  the  money  obli- 
gations of  every  member  of  the  conmiunity;  every  decrease  diminishes 
them.  A  certain  unjust  steward  once  arranged  for  a  surreptitious  re- 
duction of  the  debts  due  to  his  lord;  it  would  have  been  a  more  cruel 
injustice  if  he  could  have  devised  surreptitiously  to  increase  them.  Yet 
this  is  exactly  the  effect  that  must  be  produced  by  an  increase  in  the 
intrinsic  value  of  money;  as  surely  so  as  if  an  edict  were  issued  (and 
obeyed)  for  the  addition  of  a  percentage  to  every  debt  in  the  country. 
The  most  powerftd  government  that  ever  existed  would  fail  to  enforce 
such  an  edict;  and  an  order  for  the  increase  of  the  value  of  the  standard 
money  would,  if  its  effects  were  understood,  produce  a  revolt.  It  would 
not  be  understood;  but,  to  a  conscientious  government,  this  is  only  a 
powerful  reason  for  taking  no  such  action,  except  under  an  overwhelm- 
ing sense  of  responsibility  and  compulsion. 

It  is  not  meant  to  affirm  that  under  no  circumstances  should  the  state 
take  any  measure  affecting  the  value  of  the  standard  money;  for  it  is 
its  prerogative  to  guard  the  value  of  its  standard  against  attack,  and  to 
counteract,  if  possible,  any  extraordinary  influence  adverse  to  its  sta- 
bility; but  it  should  be  prepared  with  an  unanswerable  justification  of 
its  interference,  more  particularly  when  such  interference  has  for  its 
object,  not  the  relief  of  debtors  by  a  reduction  of  the  intrinsic  value  of 
money,  but  an  enhancement  of  their  burdens  by  its  increase. 

One  of  the  most  calamitous  results  to  the  civilised  world,  of  the 
Franco-German  war  of  1870,  was  the  demonetisation  of  silver  by  Cler- 
many,  consummated  in  1873,  which  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  com- 
posite standard  by  the  Latin  Union  and  western  Europe  generally  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  Since  then  gold  has  been  left  to  dis- 
charge, comparatively  alone,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  com- 
mercial world,  the  whole  duty  which  had,  till  then,  been  borne  by  gold  and 
silver  conjointly.  The  consequence  has  been  a  progressive  increase  of 
the  pressure  on  gold,  and  a  continual  rise  of  its  position  in  the  scale  of 
values.  All  are  familiar  with  the  disastrous  fall  of  prices  and  disloca- 
tion of  trade  in  which  this  increase  of  the  value  of  gold  has  manifested 
itself;  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  evil  impetus  which 
originated  20  years  ago  is  far  from  being  exhausted,  and  that  it  has, 
perhaps  permanently,  overthrown  the  equilibrium  of  values,  the  want 
of  which  paralyses  trade.  Had  Germany  understood  the  monetary 
revolution  she  was  initiating,  she  would  surely  have  paused^  even  in 
the  intoxication  of  her  great  victory;  and,  had  the  other  nations  x)er- 
ceived  it,  they  would  have  abstained  from  rashly  following,  in  their 
panic,  the  example  of  Germany,  and  would  have  indeed  been  more  than 
justified  in  endeavoring  to  neutralise  its  evil  influence  by  any  practica* 
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ble  means;  but  neither  Germany  nor  the  rest  perceived  what  they  were 
doing,  and  so  the  mischief  was  done. 

When  two  countries  use  the  same  standard  of  valne^  be  it  bad  or 
giood,  there  can  be  no  important  variations  in  the  relative  value  of 
their  moneys;  bnt,  when  they  use  different  standards,  every  fluctaa- 
tiou  in  the  valne  oi  either  is  shown  at  once,  in  the  exekange  between 
them,  and,  if  the  values  of  the  two  standards  move  in  opposite  di- 
rections, the  fluctuations  of  the  exchange  may  be  considerable;  there 
is,  indeed,  nothing  to  connect  them  together.  There  has  been  a  dis- 
concerting illustration  of  this  in  the  course  of  the  exchange  between 
Oreat  Britain  and  India  since  the  abandonment,  in  other  lands,  of  the 
composite  standard  which,  however  little  either  country  recognized  its 
influence,  eflectually  linked  their  standards  together.  The  immediate 
result  of  the  demonetisation  of  silver  in  1873  was  the  violent  dis- 
turbance of  the  equilibrium  then  existing  between  gold  and  silver, 
whiiA  has  not  yet  been  replaced  by  any  fresh  equilibrium,  and,  unless 
the  compoeite  standard  is  restored^  never  will  be.  Since  then,  the 
relative  value  of  the  two  precious  metals  has  been  utterly  unstable, 
the  prevailing  tendency  being  to  the  widening  of  the  interval  between 
their  separate  values,  which  is  now  a  full  third  greater  than  it  was. 
An  ounce  of  standard  silver,  which,  before  1873,  was  worth  (jOd.^  or 
one-fourth  of  1{.,  is  now  worth  only  38<2.,  or  less  than  one-sixth  of  IL 

The  inconvenience  has  gradually  become  so  acute  that  a  committee 
has  been  appointed  to  investigate  and  report  ujKm  it.  Simultaneously 
an  international  conference  has  been  convened  to  discuss  the  whole 
question  in  its  general  bearings. 

In  order  that  the  phenomena  may  be  ri|^htly  understood,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  there  should  be  no  false  diagnosis  of  their  causes.  What  has 
induced  the  divergence  of  the  values  of  the  two  metals  t  Has  the 
value  of  gold  increased  or  has  the  value  of  silver  decreased,  or  is  the 
divergence  due  partly  to  the  one  cause  and  partly  to  the  other  t  The 
right  answer  to  these  questions  will  prevent  an  empirical  treatment 
of  the  evil  which  would  indefinitdiy  aggravate  the  disease,  while  possi- 
bly, for  a  time,  hiding  it  from  8ux)erficial  observation. 

There  are,  indeed,  especial  reasons  for  caution  in  dealing  with  the 
evil  as  Meeting  India,  in  that  the  present  trouble  is  felt,  not  by  the 
people  of  India  as  a  whole,  but  only  by  those  interested  in  the  foreign 
commerce  of  India  and  by  foreign  sojourners,  represented  chiefly  by 
the  British  officers  of  the  Oovemment,  none  of  whom  ever  relinqui^ 
their  British  domicile. 

The  sufferings  of  these  important  classes  must  not,  indeed,  be  dis- 
regarded or  underrated.  By  the  use  of  the  telegraph  and  other  devices 
the  inconvenience,  to  trade,  of  a  fluctuating  and  untrustworthy  ex- 
change can  be  minimised,  and,  as  affecting  current  transactions,  to  a 
large  extent  even  neutralized,  lor  the  duration  of  such  laransactions  is 
usually  too  short  for  them  to  be  seriously  affected  by  exchange  vicissi- 
tudes. Even,  however,  from  those  whose  interests  are  conflned  to  such 
current  transactions,  grave  complaints  have  arisen  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  present  exchanges;  and  merchants  engaged  in  extended  opera- 
tions, and  bankers,  can  not  possibly  keep  their  assets  thus  liquid. 
Large  amounts  of  British  capital  are  being  continually  locked  up  in 
trade  or  otherwise  invested  in  India,  a  process  the  development  of 
which  is  most  desirable  in  the  interests  of  India.  The  owners  of  such 
capital  are  alsurmed,  and  the  healthy  expansion  of  such  investaoQents  is 
discouraged  by  the  progressive  fail  in  the  gold  vidue  of  the  rupee. 
Such  capitalists  will  not  console  themselves  with  the  assurance,  how- 
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ever  well  founded,  that,  though  their  silver  capital  represents  an  ever- 
dwindling  amount  of  gold,  yet  the  value  of  their  gold  has  increased 
and  is  increasing  equivaleutly.  However  true  this  may  be,  and  it  is 
largely  true,  it  is  impossible  to  convince  foreign  capitalists,  who  are 
sufiering,  as  they  believe,  from  the  decrease  in  the  sterling  value  of  the 
rux>6e,  Uiat  they  obtain  any  practiced  compensation  from  the  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  value  of  sterling  money;  and,  in  at  least  one 
sense,  they  have,  at  ilrst  sight,  good  reason  for  their  prejudice.  The 
owners  of  gold  possess  a  property  to  which,  at  present,  there  perpetu- 
ally accrues  an  unearned  increment  which  is  sacrified  when  they  ex- 
change their  gold  fcnr  silver,  in  which  form  their  property  is  seriously 
threatened  with  an  undeserved  decrement,  if  indeed  this  decrement 
have  not  already  begun.  It  is  not  readily  perceived  that  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  gold  of  the  capitalist  involves  this  grave  disadvantage, 
that  it  makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  obtain  a  safe  profit  from  his  capital, 
because,  the  more  the  value  of  gold  is  enhanced,  the  less  the  interest 
obtainable  for  its  use;  for  lenders,  as  well  as  borrowers,  in  the  money 
market,  a  steady  standard  is  really  the  most  advantageous.  At  all 
events,  most  capitalists  will,  under  present  circumstances,  prefer  to 
have  tneir  capital  stored  in  gold,  will  be  uneasy  if  it  is  stored  in  silver, 
and  will  require  burdensome  inducements  before  they  will  consent  to 
transfer  capital  from  gold  to  silver. 

As  regards  the  foreign  sojourners,  such  oomx>ensation  as  they  ob- 
tain for  the  shrinkage  in  the  sterling  value  of  their  incomes,  from  the 
decrease  in  gold  prices,  great  as  this  decrease  has  been,  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  concealed,  if  not  counteracted,  by  the  fact  that  much,  perhaps 
most,  of  their  sterling  exi)enditure  takes  the  form  of  customary  or 
contract  payments,  such  as  school  bills,  servants'  wages,  house  rent, 
&c,  which  do  not,  immediately  or  obviously,  respond  to  an  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  standard ;  and  even,  too,  when  they  do  benefit  by  the  pre- 
vailing cheapness,  such  persons  are  apt,  foolishly  it  may  be,  but  natu- 
rally, to  take  advantage  thereof,  rather  to  extend  their  comforts  than 
to  curtail  l^ir  exx>enditure.  Hence  the  femiliar  rejoinder  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  things  are  cheaper,  <<Yes,  but  the  mode  of  living  is  more 
costly.'' 

The  sufferings,  therefore,  of  the  foreign  sojourners  in  India,  and,  what 
is,  economically,  of  feu*  greater  importance^  the  discouraging  losses  of 
those  engaged  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  India,  or  in  the  development 
of  India  by  British  capital,  are  real  and  serious,  and  must,  indirectly, 
entail  less  upon  the  whole  of  India,  because  the  importation  of  capital 
is  impeded,  and  because  foreign  residents  must  be  compensated.  In 
many  cases,  such  compensation  has,  long  since^  been  conceded;  for 
years  past,  no  European  mechanic  has  been  willing  to  acc^  serv- 
ice in  Lidia,  except  upon  condition  that  a  substantial  part  of  his  wages 
be  paid  in  sterling  money  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  x)er  rupee.  In 
short,  the  English  in  India  obstinately  decline  to  acknowledge  any  but 
the  sterlmg  standard.  Ncht  are  they  alone  among  their  countrymen  in 
their  inveterate  assumption  that  all  evidence  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, the  value  of  gold  is  an  immutable  standard^  t^e  efficiency  of 
which  fMlmits  of  no  discussion. 

The  chief  evils  which  have  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  Indian  Our- 
rency  Committee  have  now  been  set  forth  without  palliation  or  reserve. 
But  the  pressure  of  tbe  interests  which  bear  the  brunt  of  these  evils 
must  not  obscure  the  iftct  that  t^ey  do  not,  directly,  afi'ect  the  body  of 
the  people,  or  touch  the  myriad  transactions  of  the  290  millions  of  India 
which  are  settled  by  the  silver  standard,  and  into  which  tiie  sterling 
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standard  does  not  in  any  way  enter.  To  tamper  with  the  monetary 
standard  of  this  vast  population,  for  the  sake  of  what  is  relatively  a 
small,  and  mainly  a  foreign,  interest,  would  savour  of  setting  another 
person's  house  on  fire  to  roast  one's  own  sucking  pig;  it  would,  indeed, 
be  something  like  the  betrayal  of  a  national  trust,  a  trust  all  the  more 
weighty  and  binding,  in  that  Great  Britain  does  not,  in  its  discharge, 
take  the  people  themselves  into  council,  but  reserves  the  whole  undi- 
luted responsibility  to  herself. 

So  &r  as  the  indigenous  interests  of  India  are  concerned,  it  is  abso- 
lutely certain  that,  but  for  the  fluctuations  of  the  sterling  exchange, 
Great  Britain  would  be  no  more  aware  than  the  people  themselves 
actually  are  that  there  is  any  defect  in  their  standard  of  value  at  all, 
and  would  not  entertain  the  idea  of  interfering  with  it.  There  is,  in 
fact,  no  evidence  whatever  that,  as  yet,  the  Indian  standarc'  has  lost 
efficiency.  Doubtless,  it  was  to  be  expected,  a  priori^  that  the  transfer 
of  pressure  in  Europe  and  America  in  1873  from  gold  conjoined  with 
silver,  to  gold  alone,  while  it  increased  the  value  of  gold,  would  have 
decreased  the  value  of  silver,  disturbing  the  equilibrium  between  the 
two  metals  by  a  double  process.  There  is,  however,  only  one  method 
of  detecting  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  one  of  the  precious  metals, 
namely,  a  comparison  of  prices.  Tried  by  this  test,  silver  is  not  found 
to  have  lost  stability  yet.  Hitherto^  there  has  been  little  or  no  diminu- 
tion of  the  purchasing  power  of  silver  j  rather,  till  lately,  was  there 
some  increase  of  such  power.  And  no  distinction  exists,  in  this  respect, 
between  India  and  the  rest  of  the  world;  value  is  cosmopolitan  and 
observes  no  geographical  or  political  boundaries;  it  is  as  inconceivable 
that  value  in  Lidia  can  be  independent  of  value  in  Europe,  or  vice  versdj 
as  that  water  should  not  seek  its  own  level.  The  statement  may  be  re- 
ceived with  incredulity;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  silver  exchanged  for  gold 
has,  still,  as  much  purchasing  power  in  Europe,  as  it  had  before  the 
monetary  revolution  of  1873,  the  fall  in  gold  prices  being  ftilly  equiva- 
lent to  the  rise  in  the  silver  price  of  gold. 

It  is  not  asserted  that  no  silver  prices  have  risen,  or  even  that  no 
gold  prices  have  risen.  The  phenomena  cannot  be  discerned  in  such 
simple  fashion.  Many  silver  prices  have  risen ;  for  example,  the  wages 
of  skilled  labour,  the  demand  for  which  has  happily  increased  with  tiie 
growing  wealth  and  prosperity  of  India.  What  is  asserted  is  that,  if 
the  whole  scale  of  values  be  impartially  surveyed  and  its  present  con- 
dition compared  with  its  condition  in  1870,  the  position  of  silver  therein 
will  not  be  found  to  have  fallen;  such,  at  least,  was  the  fact  recently. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  renewed  apprehensions 
that  silver  will  soon  lose  value,  and  it  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  fall 
is  actually  begun,  the  agitation  for  the  abandonment  of  the  silver 
standard  in  India  being  most  detrimental  to  the  value  of  the  metaL 

The  alarm  and  indignation  felt  and  expressed  at  the  prospect  of  a 
decrease  in  the  value  of  silver,  contrasts  strangely  with  the  apathy 
and  equanimity  with  which  the  rise  of  gold,  which  has  actually  oc- 
curred, is  viewed ;  a  rise  which,  as  compared  with  1870,  probably  exceeds 
30  i)er  cent.  Yet,  surely,  a  rise  in  the  value  of  a  standard,  which  un- 
justly benefits  creditors  at  the  expense  of  debtors,  and  paralyses  indus- 
try and  enterprise,  is  indefinitely  more  mischievous  than  a  faU  in  the 
value  of  a  standard  with  converse  effects.  The  supreme  desideratum 
is  stability;  but  a  falling  standard  is  incomparably  preferable  to  a  rising 
standard.  Can  it  be  that  the  present  ruinous  rise  in  the  value  of  gold 
excites  no  apprehension  among  capitalists,  but  is  rather  approved,  be- 
cause, oblivious  of  the  adage  about  the  goose  that  lays  golden  eggs, 
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tbey  instinctively,  however  erroneonsly,  feel  that  the  burden  will  be 
borne  by  their  debtors  alone,  to  their  own  gaint  In  any  ease,  it  is  lit- 
tle creditable  to  the  commercial  intelligence  of  what  shoald  be  the  most 
intelligent  commercial  community  in  the  world,  that  in  this  matter 
Great  Britain  lags  behind  the  other  nations  and  has  hitherto  barred 
the  road  to  reform. 

It  is  assumed,  then,  that,  but  for  the  disturbance  in  the  exchange 
with  Great  Britain,  no  alteration  of  the  Indian  standard  of  value  would 
or  could  have  been  thought  of,  on  any  other  ground  than  that  the  pur- 
chasing x>ower  of  silver  had  undergone  some  violent  change;  and  it  is 
maintained  that  no  such  change  has,  in  fact,  taken  place.  If  there  is 
any  doubt  on  this  point,  the  first  step  to  take  is  a  public  enquiry,  such 
that  the  results  may  plainly  appear  to  all.  Is  the  exchange  difficulty, 
grave  as  it  doubtless  is,  sufficiently  serious  to  justify  an  interference 
with  the  Indian  standard  on  any  less  specific  and  defensible  grounds  t 
On  the  contrary,  does  not  the  apparent  conflict  between  the  interests 
of  the  general  community  and  those  of  the  chiefly  alien  foreign  traders 
and  residents,  dictate  special  caution  as  to  any  measure  affecting  so 
delicate  a  part  of  the  commercial  machinery  of  all  India  as  the  standard 
of  value  t 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe  that  there  can  be  no  real  conflict 
between  the  interests  of  the  foreign  community  and  those  of  the  coun- 
try generally.  On  the  one  hand,  the  intelligence  of  that  community 
may  be  trusted  to  perceive  that  any  relief  which  it  might,  apparently, 
obtain  by  a  measure  injurious  to  the  general  interests,  such  as  an  other- 
wise ui\justifiable  enhancement  of  the  standard  of  vsuue,  would  be  too 
dearly  purchased*  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  country  is  so  closely 
concerned  with  the  prosperity  of  the  foreign  trade  and  the  contentment 
of  the  foreign  residents,  that  it  might,  wisely,  consent  to  some  sacrifices 
for  their  reBef  from  unbearable  adversity. 

There  is  only  one  remedy  for  the  fluctuations  of  the  exchange  between 
Great  Britain  and  India,  namely,  the  assimilation  of  the  monetary 
standards  of  the  two  countries;  there  is,  literally,  no  other  conceiv- 
able method.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  there  should  be  no 
illusions  about  this.  Yarious  schemes  are  suggested  for  the  cure  of 
the  evil  without  an  avowed  and  complete  identification  of  the  standards ; 
it  should  be  clearly  understood  that,  in  so  far  as  any  such  scheme  falls 
short  of  an  actual  unification  of  the  standards,  it  is  foredoomed  to  fail. 

A  common  feature  of  all  such  schemes  is  that  silver  shall  continue  to 
be  the  money  of  India,  but  that,  instead  of  depending  upon  its  intrin- 
sic value,  it  shall  be  artificially  endued  with  an  extrinsic  value,  based 
upon  the  value  of  gold,  as  if ,  in  fact,  it  were  gold.  Such  a  device  liter- 
ally bristles  with  unsoundness  and  dangers^  it  would  not,  if  it  proved 
efficacious,  avoid  one  of  the  fundamental  objections  to  the  introduction 
of  a  simple  gold  standard;  it  would,  for  example,  produce  a  disastrous 
fall  of  prices,  and  destroy  the  value  of  the  vast  uncoined  silver  stores 
of  India;  and  it  would  have  the  special  disadvantage  of  leaving  India 
without  standard  money,  its  currency  being  degraded  to  the  status  of 
tokens,  and  exposed  to  aU  the  dangers  and  depredations  to  which 
^^soft"  money  is  subject.  Let  not  the  example  of  France  be  adduced  in 
order  to  lull  these  apprehensions.  The  ancient  silver  standard  money 
of  France  has  undoubtedly  been  abased  to  the  rank  of  tokens,  and  a 
tremendous  evil  this  is  for  France;  but  France  is  fully  supplied  with 
true  standard  money,  and  its  degraded  silver  legal-tender  money  is 
largely  kept  out  of  sight  as  if  ashamed  to  show  its  face,  locked  up  in 
the  cellars  of  the  Bank  of  France — gold  and  notes  chiefly  circulate. 
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The  same  is  believed  to  be  true  of  America,  where  even  the  dollar  of 
Dur  fathers  hides  its  diminished  head  and  is  safely  warehoused;  and 
In  Germany.  All  these  countries  have  dammed  up  great  reservoirs  of 
silver  which  constitute  a  constant  danger,  not  to  themselves  alone;  but 
they  are,  for  the  most  part  stagnant,  not  current;  and  even  if,  under 
these  circumstances,  they  have  hitherto  been  protected  from  the  depre- 
dations of  false  coiners,  the  same  immunity  can  by  no  means  be  ex- 
pected for  the  vast  and  active  silver  currency  of  India,  if  once  it  is 
made  a  fidd  for  the  industry  of  such  gentlemen. 

The  Indian  Government  currency  notes  are  designed  and  manufEic- 
tured  with  the  highest  attainable  skill;  their  circulation  is  strictly 
limited,  and  is  practically  confined  to  especially  intelligent  classes; 
but  we  hear,  from  time  to  time,  of  their  being  ingeniously  forged. 
What  hope  would  there  be  for  silver  tokens  circulating  by  crores  among 
the  ignorant  masses  of  the  population,  with  no  motive,  too,  to  detect 
fraudulent  coin  which  might  have  the  same  intrinsic  value  as  the  gen- 
uine token  t 

Nor  should  the  experience  of  the  token  silver  currency  of  Great 
Britain  tempt  India,  for  this  currency  is  strictiy  limited  in  amount, 
and  by  no  means,  even  so,  free  from  attack;  it  is,  moreover,  a  sonrce 
of  great  uneasiness  to  the  financial  authorities. 

Eemains  the  example  of  ^Netherlands  India,  the  monetary  system,  of 
which  is  believed  to  be  exactly  that  which  is  under  suggestion  for 
British  India;  how  fiar  it  has  escaped  from  depredation  is  not  known, 
but  the  whole  volume  of  its  silver  coinage  is  not  believed  to  be  exces- 
sive, and  can  not  probably  amount  to  a  twentieth  part  of  that  of  India. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  tl^  demonetization  of  silver  in 
India,  involved  in  the  adoption  of  this  device  as  truly  as  in  the 
straightfbrward  introduction  of  a  gold  standard,  would  enormously 
depress  the  value  of  silver  and  increa.se  the  vulnerability  of  all  8u<i 
inconvertible  token  currencies,  which  are,  ess^itially,  no  sounder  or 
safer  than  an  inconv^tible  paper  currency,  in  many  respects  indeed 
not  so  defensible. 

The  one  advantage  of  such  inconvertible  currencies  over  a  frOl- valued 
standard  currency  (it  being  assumed  that  they  are  honesily  managed, 
on  which  point  suspicion  is  not  easily  allayed)  is  the  saving  of  the  cost 
of  the  first  outfit  of  the  standard  currency  and  of  l^e  excess  in  its 
waste  over  the  current  cost  of  its  substitute.  Now  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  active  circulation  of  metallic  standard  money 
is  governed  by  the  laws  which  regulate  a  sound  banknote  or  subsidiary 
token  currency^  the  volume  of  which  is  automatically  ascertained  and 
fluctuates  within  narrow  limits;  so  that  the  cost  wouM  not  be  un- 
limited, though  it  would  be  serious,  and  might  even  not  be  too  much 
to  pay,  in  order  to  escape  &om  the  evils  of  an  inconvertible  token  cur- 
rency. 

Moreover,  an  inconvertible  currency,  whether  it  be  metskllie  or  paper, 
is  ef&cient  only  if  limited  strictly  to  the  volume  which,  if  the  currency 
were  standard  money  or  convertible  into  standard,  would  settle  itself 
without  administrative  interference.  By  iHiat  process  the  i»t>per  vol- 
ume of  an  inconvertible  currency  is  to  be  ascertained  is  not  known; 
but,  till  it  is  practically  ascertained,  t^  device  wiU  be  ineffectual;  the 
inconvertible  token  will  not  be  equivalent  in  nominal  vakie  to  a  stand- 
ard coin,  and,  in  the  present  case,  the  fluctuations  of  the  exchange  will 
not  be  fully  corrected.  In  this  connexion  it  is  pertinent  to  remember 
that  the  stock  of  coined  rupees  in  India  is  well  known  to  be  vastly  in 
excess  of  the  amount  needed  for  the  current  transaotiona  of  the  eoun- 
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try.  As  in  France,  so  in  India,  there  has  always  been  a  habit  of  hoard- 
ing  coined  money.  There  is,  therefore,  much  reason  for  thinking  that 
the  only  effect  of  dosing  the  mints  to  silver  coinage  wonld  be  to  call 
out  these  sleeping  hoards,  and  that  it  wonld  be  long  indeed  before  the 
device,  with  all  its  objectionable  features,  would  be  fully  effectual.  It 
is  probable  that  it  never  would  be  so. 

Indeed,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  laws  governing  the  volume 
of  a  standard  money  currency,  which  is  freely  hoarded,  differ  alto- 
gether from  those  regulating  the  volume  of  an  inconvertible  token 
currency,  which  can  not  be  hoarded,  and  that  the  closure  of  the  mints 
to  sUver  would  destroy  the  preciousness  of  this  metal  and  change  the 
present  full-value  currency  of  India  into  an  inconvertible  token  cur- 
rency of  small  intrinsic  value,  it  is,  at  least,  conceivable  that  the 
measure  might  result  in  an  actual  reduction,  not  only  of  the  intrinsic 
but  of  the  nominal  value  of  the  rupee;  truly  an  alarming  possibility. 

The  assimilation  or  unification  of  the  standards  of  the  two  countries 
migbt  be  effected  in  three  diflerent  ways: 

1.  Great  Britain  might  abandon  her  gold  standard  and  adopt  the 
silver  standard  of  India. 

n.  India  might  abandon  her  silver  standard  and  adopt  the  gold 
standard  of  Great  Britain. 

III.  Both  countries  might  adopt  one  new  standard,  which,  practi- 
cally, must,  doubtless,  be  a  bimetallic  or  composite  standard. 

The  first  plan,  though  it  would  be  certainly  less  iiyurious  than  the 
second,  and,  probably,  even  t^an  the  present  monetary  chaos,  is  not 
witliin  the  rsuige  of  practical  politics,  and  not,  on  its  own  merits,  desir- 
able; it  need  not  therefore  be  discussed. 

The  second  plan  (including  all  the  devices  suggested  to  veil  its  true 
character)  would,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  entail  disastrous 
consequences  to  India,  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  the  world.  It  would 
infiict  ui)on  the  value  of  silver  the  greatest  blow  which  it  has  yet  suf- 
fered. Silver  probably  retains  its  "preciousness^  only  in  virtue  of  its 
use  as  the  standard  of  value  in  India.  If  it  should  be  deprived  of  this 
function,  it  would  be,  ipso  fcictOj  dethroned  from  the  rank  of  a  "  precious '^ 
metal,  and  it  might  possibly  prove  that,  once  thus  finally  discredited, 
it  cou]^  never  regain  its  rank.  Thus  the  mischief  done  might  be  found 
irreparable;  confidence  is  a  delicate  plant,  which,  if  rudely  injured, 
can  not  always  be  revived. 

The  store  of  silver,  coined  and  uncoined,  in  India  is  estimated  at  500 
or  600  crores  of  rupees,  and  may  be  even  larger.  lie  would  be  a  san- 
guine man  who  should  count  upon  its  retaining  half  its  present  value 
when,  the  principal  demand  for  it  being  destroyed,  it  ceased  to  be  "pre- 
cious." The  rest  of  the  world  contains  probably  between  two  and  three 
times  as  much  silver  as  India.  Could  a  measure  be  justifiable,  could  it 
be  wise,  which  would  involve  the  sacrifice  of  so  immense  a  property! 

We  constantly  hear  sneers,  emanating  sometimes  from  those  who 
ought  to  know  better,  at  the  suggestion  that  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals  can  be  regulated  by  any  human  contrivance.  Yet  what  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  the  suggested  final  degradation  of  silver  would 
destroy  its  value;  and  in  what  respect  would  this  completion  of  its 
degradation  be  less  a  human  contrivance — less  ar<i/iet*aZ— than  its  res- 
toration to  the  functions  which,  till  recently,  it  always  discharged,  and 
which  constituted  the  demand  which  gave  it  its  value! 

But  far  more  mischievous  even  than  the  degradation  of  silver  would 
be  the  further  impetus  given  to  the  appreciation  of  gold.    Already,  if 
the  facts  were  understood,  it  would  be  perceived  that  gold  has  ceased ' 
S.  Mis.  23 i2 
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to  be  fit  for  a  standard  of  value,  by  reason  of  the  constant  increase  of 
its  own  intrinsic  value.  It  has,  even  now,  lost  all  stability,  and  lost  it 
in  the  direction  most  injurious  to  its  use  as  a  standard  of  value;  to 
adopt  a  measure  so  calculated  to  aggravate  the  evil  as  the  demonetisa- 
tion of  silver  in  India  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  not  wise. 

What  would  be  the  full  eflPect  in  India  can  only  be  surmised;  but 
there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  all  contracts  would  be  undermined; 
that,  for  example,  the  land-revenue  settlements  would  collapse,  and  a 
general  insolvency,  such  as  we  are  witnessing  already  among  some  of 
the  most  important  interests  in  Europe,  would  but  too  probably  super- 
vene. During  these  20  years,  India,  with  her  silver  standard,  has, 
economically,  prospered,  and  borne  with  unexpected  ease  the  heavy 
burden  imposed  upon  her  in  respect  to  her  gold  debts,  by  the  rise  in 
the  value  of  gold.  It  would  be  a  calamity  for  her,  indeed,  to  have  this 
burden  further  aggravated  by  the  action  of  her  own  Grovemment,  and 
all  her  other  debts  enhanced  also,  to  say  nothing  more  of  the  immeas- 
urable injury  entailed  upon  the  working  members  of  her  community. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  is,  probably,  quite  right  in  attributing  to  the 
progressive  appreciation  of  gold,  or,  to  describe  the  same  phenomenon 
in  a  form  more  popularly  intelligible,  the  progressive  fall  of  prices,  the 
perpetually  recurring  and  ever  lengthening  depressions  of  trade.  Nor 
does  there  seem  to  be  anyhopeof  prosperity  while  the  process  continues 
unchecked;  still  less  if  a  fresh  and  formidable  impulse  be  given  to  it 
by  the  substitution  of  gold  for  silver  as  the  standard  of  India,  a  coun- 
try whose  monetary  i)olicy  is  likely,  owing  to  the  hoarding  habits  of 
her  vast  population,  to  exercise  an  influence  in  such  matters  out  of  all 
proportion  to  her  political  rank.  Yet  our  leading  statesmen,  financiers, 
and  publicists  are,  for  the  most  part,  blinded,  and  can  not  read  the  signs 
of  the  times,  or  understand  what  is  going  on  under  their  very  eyes; 
and  those  who  call  attention  to  the  facts,  like  prophets  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  are  met  with  scorn  and  contumely  as  quacks,  faddists,  pro- 
tectionists, in  a  word  "bimetallistsi''  God  forbid  that  those  resiwnsi- 
ble  for  the  interests  of  India  should  be  smitten  with  the  same  blindness, 
and  be  induced,  by  any  clamour  or  any  pressure,  to  entangle  Indi^i,  need- 
lessly, in  the  prevailing  disorder,  and  to  deal,  at  the  same,  a  fresh 
crushing  blow  to  the  many  classes  in  Europe  who  are  already  stagger- 
ing under  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  endured. 

Tbe  fluctuations  of  the  exchange  between  Great  Britain  and  India 
must  not,  then,  be  cured  by  Great  Britain  adopting  the  silver  stand- 
ards or  by  India  adopting  the  gold  standard.  There  remains  the  third 
alternative,  namely,  that  both  countries  should  adopt  a  bimetallic  or 
composite  standard. 

Now  Great  Britain  was  the  first  country  to  demonetise  silver  and 
adopt,  as  she  supposed,  a  sole  gold  standard.  If  by  a  "  sole  gold 
standard''  is  meant  the  value  of  gold  unafl'ected  by  the  competition  of 
silver,  her  purpose  has  never,  even  yet,  been  accomplished,  and  will  not 
be  accomplished  while  silver  occupies  any  part  of  the  field.  When,  if 
ever,  monometallism  banishes  silver  altogether  from  employment  m 
standard  money,  and  gold  reigns  alone,  then,  and  then  only,  will  a  sole 
gDld  standard  be  realised  in  unadulterated  purity  and  destructiveness. 
Meanwhile  no  country  can  "  live  to  itself"  in  this  matter;  the  advan- 
tages of  the  composite  standard  have  been,  to  a  large  extent,  sacrificed 
by  the  wholesale  demonetisation  of  silver  in  1873,  and  the  stability  of 
the  composite  standard  has  been  altered,  terribly  for  the  worse,  by  the 
change  in  the  proportions  in  which  the  two  metals  are  combined;  but, 
little  afl  it  is  understood,  they  are,  even  now,  still  combined,  though 
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in  uncertain  and  nnsnitable  proportions,  and  exercise  an  irresistible 
iniiaence  upon  each  other.  The  real  question  now  at  issue  is,  whether 
this  combination  shall  continue  in  its  present  proportions,  or  be  restored 
to  its  former  long  established  proportions,  or  be  finally  and  completely- 
severed. 

Till  1873,  Great  Britain,  although  she  used  only  gold,  and  India,  al- 
though she  used  only  silver,  for  standard  money,  enjoyed  alike  the  fiiU 
advantages  of  the  then  prevailing  composite  standard.  Unhappily, 
neither  country  contributed  anything  to,  or  took  its  proper  share  of 
responsibility  for,  the  maintenance  of  this  standard;  but  the  values  of 
tbeir  gold  and  silver  were,  of  necessity,  those  of  gold  and  silver  through- 
out the  world,  and  their  stability  was  maintained  by  the  composite 
standards  of  the  Latin  Union  and  America.  Great  Britain  does  not 
yet  perceive  that  the  demonetisation  of  silver  in  1873  has  deprived  her 
of  the  inestimable  services  of  a  stable  standard  of  value;  still  less  does 
she  perceive  that  the  whole  catastrophe  is  directly  due  to  her  own 
action,  in  having  taken,  long  ago,  the  lead  in  the  disuse  of  silver  stand- 
ard money,  an  innovation  on  which  she  continues  to  congratulate  her- 
self. In  truth,  it  was  not  only  a  selfish  defection  from  the  international 
compact  for  the  maintenance  of  the  common  standard  of  value,  a  com- 
pact none  the  less  binding  because  it  was  neither  formulated  nor  even 
understood;  but,  as  all  selfish  actions  are,  it  was  singularly  improvi- 
dent, beeause,  as  our  present  experience  shows,  it  was  sure  to  entail 
other  defections,  and  to  destroy,  at  last,  the  common  equilibrium  in  the 
preservation  erf  which  no  other  country  was  nearly  as  much  interested. 
The  curse  is  come  home  to  roost. 

Other  nations  are  awaking  now  to  the  consciousness  of  what  all  have 
lost,  and  are  believed  to  desire  its  restoration;  but  Great  Britain, 
strangely,  refuses  her  co-operation.  It  is  true  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  might  act,  and  act  effectively,  without  her,  and  it  is  greatly  to 
be  hoped  that  they  may  do  so;  but,  in  international  relations,  sen- 
timent counts  for  much,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
other  nations  will  consent  thus  to  pull  Great  Britain's  chestnuts  out  of 
the  fire,  even  though  it  be  against  her  will,  and  they  recover  their  own 
chestnuts  at  the  same  time.  It  is,  in  truth,  ungenerous  and  unfair,  if 
it  is  not  simply  perverse,  of  Great  Britain  to  stand  aloof  and  hope  to 
benefit  by  the  more  intelligent  action  of  other  nations,  holding  on,  her- 
self, to  the  exclusive  use  of  gold,  which  exclusive  use  others  are  pre- 
pared to  surrender  for  the  sake  of  the  general  weal. 

And  now,  in  retribution  for  her  want  of  foresight,  Great  Britain  is 
face  to  face  with  this  grave  diflBlculty  jH^culiar  to  herself  and  India,  and 
scarcely  shared  at  all  by  other  nations,  a  difficulty  the  only  possible 
remedy  for  which  is  the  restoration  of  the  general  compensatory  or  com- 
posite standard,  the  deposition  of  which  Great  Britain  herself  long  ago 
originated. 

The  adoption  of  this  standard  by  the  two  countries  would  revive  the 
stability  of  the  exchanges,  as  effectually  as  their  common  use  of  either 
the  gold  or  silver  standard.  Its  operation  would  be  to  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  Great  Britain  and  raise  the  standard  of  India,  tiU  the  two  met 
at  a  common  level;  or,  to  state  the  same  thing  in  popular  form,  prices 
in  India  would  fall  and  prices  in  Great  Britain  would  rise  to  a  common 
plane. 

Doubtless  the  adoption  of  measures  for  this  purpose  might  justly  be 
ohalleuged,  and  indeed,  ought  to  be  challenged.  It  is  fully  admitted 
that  the  whole  onus  prohandi  lies  upon  a  government  which  intention- 
ally changes  the  standard  of  value.    !No  such  change  can  be  justified. 
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except  upon  the  plea  of  something  like  imperative  necessity.  Does  the 
present  emergency  constitute  such  a  pleat  As  regards  Great  Britain^ 
it  is  believed  that  there  is  an  argent  need  for  interference  to  check  the 
progressive  appreciatioii  of  gold,  in  other  words,  the  progressive  fall  <rf 
prices,  which  has  already  produced  disastrous  results,  and  must,  if  it 
continues,  lead  to  such  widespread  ruin  as  will  comp^  attention  to  the 
evil.  It  is  only  because  the  eause  of  the  phenomena  has  not  been 
recognized,  that  it  has  not  been  long  since  confronted.  Let  it  not  be 
said  that  the  suggestion  here  implied  is  for  "protection^;  it  has  noth- 
ing in  common  with  such  folly.  The  suggestion  is  that  an  efi'ort  be 
made  to  restore  to  our  standard  of  value  all  attainable  stability;  for 
serious  instability  of  the  standard  of  value  is  ruinous  to  a  community, 
especially  when  it  oscillates  upwards. 

As  regards  India,  it  must  be  plainly  admitted  that,  in  the  abstract, 
no  such  immediate  and  genei^  need  of  interference  exists.  But  the 
powerful  classes  who  are  suffering  from  the  fluctuations  of  the  exchange 
are  clamouring  for  relief,  which  can  be  effectually  afforded  them  in  no 
other  way,  and  t^e  interests  of  the  country,  generally,  are  so  bound  up 
with  the  welfare  of  these  classes  as  to  justify  substantial  sacrifices  on 
their  behalf.  Moreover,  although  silver  may  not,  as  yet,  have  actually 
lost  value,  there  is  ground  for  grave  apprehension  that  such  loss  is  im- 
minent if  it  be  not  begun;  so  much  so,  that  it  might  even  be  prudent  to 
forestall  such  a  disturbance.  Lastly,  if,  as  is  believed  to  be  ultimately 
inevitable,  the  civilized  world  should  be  forced  to  restore  the  more  stable 
standard  deposed  in  1873,  India  ought  no  more  to  block  the  way  in  the 
separate  intierests  of  her  sole  silver  standard,  real  though  they  may  be, 
than  ought  Oreat  Britain  in  the  supposititious  interests  of  her  sole 
gold  standard.  In  truth,  it  would  be  imx>ossible  for  either  country  thus 
to  isolate  itself;  the  ancient  standard,  if  resuscitated,  would  dominate, 
as  of  yore,  the  gold  of  Great  Britain  and  the  silver  of  India.  It  would 
be  a  happy  result  of  our  present  difficulties,  if  Great  Britain  should,  at 
length,  discover  her  true  interests,  and  take,  now,  a  beneficent  lead  in 
restoring  the  dethroned  standard,  as  she  took,  formerly,  a  maleficent 
lead  in  its  deposition. 

For  the  immediate  purpose  of  restoring  steadiness  to  the  British- 
Indian  exchanges,  the  proi)ortion  in  which  the  two  metals  should  be 
admitted  to  power  is  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference;  but,  for  the 
attainment  of  the  greatest  attainable  stability  in  the  standard,  it 
would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  ascertain  the  proper  propor- 
tions carefully.  This  paper  is  already  too  prolonged  for  any  detailed 
discussion  of  this  point  to  be  admissible;  but  it  is  believed  that  no 
more  suitable  proportion  can  be  discovered  than  the  proportion  of  1 
gold  to  15^  silver,  formerly  used  by  the  Latin  convention. 

The  conclusions  suggested  by  this  review  are  as  follow — 

I.  The  true,  practical,  and  complete  remedy  for  the  fluctuations  of 
the  exchange  between  Great  Britain  and  India  is  the  restoraiion  to 
power  of  the  composite  standard  dethroned  in  1873. 

II.  Any  other  remedy,  while  it  may  hide  away  this  particular  evil, 
would,  like  all  empirical  devices,  generate  evils  far  worse  than  that 
which  it  pretended  to  heal.  The  fluctuations  of  the  exchange  are  not, 
indeed,  so  much  an  evil  per  «e,  as  a  symptom  of  evils  far  more  serious^ 
widespread,  and  deep-seated. 

III.  In  particular,  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  in  India  would 
entail  disastrous  consequences  to  India  and  throughout  the  world.  II 
such  a  measure  were  masked  by  the  retention  of  an  inconvertible  silver 
currency,  the  evil  consequences,  inevitably  grave,  would  be  mitigated 
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oDly  to  the  extent  to  which  the  measnre  failed  of  its  purpose,  namely, 
the  restoration  of  the  stability  of  the  exchange. 

lY.  The  degradation  of  the  standard  money  of  India  to  the  status 
of  an  inconvertible  token  currency  of  vast  dimensions,  is  an  expedient 
to  be  condemned  and  abjured  as  wholly  unjustifiable  and  inadmissible. 

V.  The  true  policy  of  India,  until  the  old-established  standard  shall 
be  re-established,  is  to  endure,  as  best  she  may,  the  ills  with  which  she 
is  familiar,  rather  than  to  fly  to  those  she  wots  not  of.  The  counsel 
for  the  moment  is  an  attitude  of  <<  masterly  inactivity,"  accompanied  by 
au  expression  of  readiness  to  adopt  the  ancient  composite  standard 
whenever  Great  Britain  makes  up  her  mind  to  take  this  course.  The 
rest  of  the  world  would  presently  fall  into  line. 

VI.  The  grievances  of  the  British  officers  of  the  Government  may 
and  should  be  met,  in  the  meantime,  by  the  concession  of  favourable 
rates  of  exchange  for  bond  fide  family  remittances,  the  amount  of  such 
remittances  to  be  limited  to  a  moderate  sum  both  absolutely  and  pro- 
portionately to  salary. 

VII.  The  difficulties  of  other  foreign  sojourners,  and  especially  of 
those  interested  in  India's  fordgn  trade,  are  not,  failing  the  re-estiab- 
lishment  of  the  old  general  composite  standard,  susceptible  of  removal 
by  any  state  action,  whether  legislative  or  executive.  This  is  a  disap- 
pointing conclusion,  and  will  be  resented  by  these  important  interests; 
but,  if  it  is  a  true  conclusdon,  it  must  be  faced;  alternative  empiricisms 
could  only  produce  consequences  still  more  deplorable.  What  these 
interests  have  to  do  is  to  continue  to  use  every  influence  to  bring  about 
the  acceptance  by  Great  Britain  of  the  only  possible  solution  of  their 
difficulties. 

Such  a  solution  may  seem  far  off;  if  so,  this  is  owing  to  the  complexity 
of  the  problem  and  the  difficulty  of  inducing  influential  persons  to 
grapple  with  the  facts  underlying  it.  The  fluctuations  of  the  exchange 
between  Great  Britain  and  India  have,  for  years  past,  thus  compelled  a 
few  individuals,  in  the  discharge  of  tlieir  official  responsibilities,  to  in- 
vestigate the  economic  malady  of  wh:ch  these  troubles  are  a  superficial 
symptom.  This  memorandum  Contains  the  diagnosis  of  one  such  in- 
vestigator, who  has  pondered  the  facts  for  more  than  20  years.  It  is 
believed  that,  when  once  the  commercial  nations,  and  in  particular  Great 
Britain,  shall  be  aroused  from  the  lethargy  which  has  left  this  pressing 
problem  too  long  practically  unassailed,  and  investigate  it,  no  longer 
with  invincible  prejudices  andforegone  conclusions,  but  with  open  minds, 
bent  on  finding  a  way  of  escape  from  the  evils  pressing  upon  them,  the 
adoption  of  the  only  possible  palliative  (not,  alas,  itself  likely  to  be  a 
complete  or  permanent  cure)  will  swiftly  follow. 

In  the  meantime  India  must  wait,  not  indeed  with  a  light  heart,  but 
with  the  assurance  that  she  is  on  firm  ground.  It  is  impossible  to 
forecast  how  fast  or  how  far  the  appreciation  of  gold  may  go  before 
Great  Britain  discovers  the  mischief  and  takes  measures  to  arrest  it — 
and,  therefore,  how  low  the  gold  price  of  the  rupee  may  fall;  but  it  is 
probable  that,  if  once  confidence  is  felt  that  silver  will  not  be  demone- 
tized in  India,  its  intrinsic  value  will  be  maintained;  the  demand  from 
Asia  and  the  other  countries  which  use  silver  may  be  expected  to 
secure  this.  If  the  enhancement  of  gold  proceeds  to  intolerable  lengths 
before  Great  Britain  unfolds  her  arms,  not  a  few  debtor  countries  will 
follow  Argentina  and  Portugal  into  insolvency,  and  the  power  of  even 
India  to  meet  her  gold  debts  may  be  brought  into  question. 

If  little  reference  has  been  made  in  this  paper  to  the  financial  diffi- 
cuAties  of  the  Government  of  India,  arising  from  the  progressive  fall  is 
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the  gold  value  of  the  mpee,  it  is  not  that  their  extreme  urgency  is  not 
recognised,  or  their  danger  under-estimated;  but  they  «an  only  be 
aggravated  by  the  application  of  an  inappropriate  remedy.  If  it  is  the 
fact  that  these  difficulties  are  due  only  to  the  appreciation  of  gold, 
then,  clearly,  they  can  not  be  lightened  or  removed  by  a  measure  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  fresh  and  most  powerful  impulse  to  this  appreciation; 
they  can  only,  alas !  be  met  by  taxation.  But  there  is  no  conceivable 
form  of  taxation  so  mischievous,  so  discriminating,  and  so  burdensome, 
as  an  addition  to  the  value  of  the  standard  of  value;  an  immediate 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  increase  much  of  the  public  expenditure, 
and  to  imperil  much  of  the  public  revenue. 

B.  B.  Chapman. 
Torquay,  January^  1893. 


Monetary  Standard  op  India. 

Su^lemental  note  hy  Mr.  Chapman  to  the  first  paragraph  {ending  <<  truly 
an  alarming  possibility^)  on  page  286. 

It  is  feared  that  the  danger  is  stated  much  too  moderately  in  the 
text. 

Scientifically  the  reasoning  is  as  follows: 

(1)  A  fiiU  value  or  standard  currency  can  never  be  inflated  or  re- 
dundant; any  excess  in  such  a  currency  over  the  amount  required  for 
active  purposes  simply  becomes  passive,  or  dormant — ^is,  in  short, 
hoarded. 

(2)  In  like  manner  a  token  currency  convertible  at  will  into  standard 
money  can  never  become  inflated  or  redundant. 

(3)  An  inconvertible  token  currency  is  inflated  whenever  its  volume 
exceeds  the  amount  that  would  remain  in  circulation  if  it  were  con- 
vertible at  will  into  standard  money. 

To  close  Indian  mints  to  silver  must — 

(1)  Cause  a  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  to  what  extent  who  can  say! 

(2)  Give  a  fresh  and  formidable  impulse  to  the  already  disastrous 
rise  in  the  value  of  gold,  to  what  extent  who  can  say  t 

(3)  Convert  the  present  full  value  coinage  of  India  into  an  incon- 
vertible token  currency  of  vast  dimensions  and  low  intrinsic  value. 

It  is  certain  that  the  existing  rupee  coinage  is  four  or  five  times,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  it  may  be  ten  times,  the  amount  that  would 
remain  in  circulation  if  it  were  a  convertible  token  currency. 

If,  therefore,  it  should  be  changed  from  a  standard  or  fiiU  value 
coinage  into  an  inconvertible  token  coinage,  its  volume  would  be 
indefinitely  redundant  or  inflated. 

It  is  vain  to  imagine  that  the  value  of  a  token  coinage,  in  such  a 
condition,  can  be  made  to  exceed  the  value  of  its  substance,  by  any 
device  which  does  not  provide  for  its  free  convertibility  into  money  oi 
the  intrinsic  value  with  which  it  is  intended  to  endue  the  tokens. 
Unless  there  is  some  flaw  or  fallacy  in  this  reasoning,  it  is  certain  that 
the  closure  of  the  Indian  mints,  instead  of  raising  the  gold  price  oi 
tiie  rupee,  would  produce  a  financial  catastrophe  of  the  first  magnitude. 

fi.B.  O. 
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Extract  of  a  private  letter  from  Mr.  Frederick  Clifford  to  Mr.  Courtney y 
dated  2Ut  November^  1892. 

There  is  another  point  within  my  own  experience.  As  a  planter  I 
employ  on  three  or  four  small  estates  in  India  close  upon  a  thoasand 
native  laboarers  during  the  year  in  cultivating  land  and  picking 
crops.  The  average  margin  of  profit  (and  this,  1  believe,  is  the  gen- 
eral experience)  depends  very  largely,  and  often  entirely,  upon  the 
state  of  the  exchanges.  Cheap  silver  has  not  to  any  appreciable 
extent  increased  rates  of  wages  in  the  planting  districts;  the  rupee's 
purchasing  power  in  paying  for  labour  and  in  buying  food  remains 
practically  the  same.  Thus  the  planter,  paying  silver  and  receiving 
gold  for  his  crops  in  Europe,  can  afford  to  open  land  and  hire  work- 
people (men  and  women)  who  would  otherwise  be  earning  nothing. 

Why  should  the  Government  discourage  this  outlay  of  capital  by 
Englishmen  in  India,  and  prevent  the  employment  of  natives,  in  fam- 
ine crises  or  at  any  time,  by  trying  to  bolster  up  artificially  the  price 
of  a  commodity  which  is  depreciating  through  the  natural  process  of 
overproduction! 

One  is  sorry  for  the  Indian  civilians  and  oflBcers  who  suffer,  but  there 
are  much  larger  interests  at  stake;  and  their  wrongs,  if  any,  should 
not  be  righted  at  the  expense,  it  may  be,  of  the  Indian  people. 

You  are  probably  familiar  with  these  views,  but  I  shall  like  to  know 
that  they  are  in  your  mind,  to  be  weighed  ana  tested  as  I  am  sure  they 
then  will  be,  if  you  think  them  worth  consideratioiu 


Speech  hy  Mr.  Coxj  Accountant- General  at  Bombay j  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Bombay  branch  of  the  Indian  Currency  Associationy  10th  Augusty  1892y 
to  which  Mr.  Thorbum  referred  in  his  evidencCy  questions  322y  &c. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Cox,  Accountant-General,  Bombay,  who  was  received  with 
loud  applause,  moved :  "That  the  fluctuations  and  fall  in  the  gold  value 
of  the  rupee  have  been  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  India,  and  that,  as 
there  seems  no  immediate  prospect  of  an  international  agreement  in 
favour  of  a  double  standard,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Government  of 
India  should  be  granted  liberty  to  close  the  mints  against  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  and  declare  a  gold  standard  or  adopt  some  other 
method  of  giving  a  staple  value  to  therupee.'^  He  said:  I  suppose 
that  most  of  those  who  have  come  to  this  meeting  this  afternoon  have 
done  so  because  they  have  been  pinched  either  by  the  fall  or  the  fluctu- 
ations tn  the  value  of  the  rupee.  But  I  think  that  there  is  no  one  so 
foolish  as  to  imagine  that  a  very  serious  change  in  the  currency  laws 
of  this  country  will  bo  introduced  for  our  benefit  if  we  are  in  a  minority, 
and  this  is  the  first  point  upon  which  the  resolution  touches.  It  asserts 
that  we  are  not  in  a  minority,  but  that  what  has  happened  to  exchange 
during  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
India  in  general.  Now  this  is  a  proposition  which  is,  I  believe,  very 
generally  accepted  not  only  in  India,  but  also  in  Europe.  And  yet 
there  are  some  who  deny  it,  and  of  those  who  deny  it  probably  there  is 
a  larger  number  in  Bombay  than  in  any  other  city  in  India. 

We  learn  from  Calcutta  that  two-thirds  of  the  European  firms  there 
have  joined  the  Indian  Currency  Association.  Unfortunately  we  can 
not  say  the  same  of  Bombay.  It  is  not  long  since  I  heard  one  of  our 
leading  Euiopean  merchants  state  gravely,  and  I  suppose  seriously. 
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that  a  falliDg  exchange  is  advantageous  to  India.  Tkat  stnu^  me  as 
a  rather  startling  statement,  for,  like  onr  chairman,  I  have  always 
been  taught  to  believe  that,  if  there  is  one  quality  which  is  necessary 
for  a  good  standard  of  value  and  medium  of  exchange,  it  is  stabiUty. 
However,  those  who  take  a  different  view  appear  to  argue  much  m 
this  way.  They  contend  that  there  has  been  a  very  remarkable  in- 
creaise  in  the  trade  of  India  since  the  rupee  began  to  fall,  and  they 
point  to  the  depressions  in  trade  which  have  occurred  when  there  has 
been  any  considerable  rise  in  exchange,  and  to  the  activity  of  trade 
which  has  followed  a  fall.  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  denied  that 
these  results  have  followed  these  causes,  but  what  I  do  deny  is  that 
the  results  are  permanent.  It  is,  I  think,  very  much  as  though  some 
one  should  place  an  embankment  across  the  bed  of  a  stream.  The  im- 
mediate effect  is  that  the  flow  of  water  is  arrested,  but  if  the  embank- 
ment is  strong  enough  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  water  the  level  of 
the  stream  must  eventually  rise  to  the  level  of  the  embankment,  and 
the  water  will  then  flow  over  it  with  the  same  volume  as  it  flowed  be- 
fore. This  seems  to  me  very  fairly  tn  illustrate  what  happens  to  trade 
when  exchange  rises  and  remains  fixed ;  there  is  a  temi)orary  depres- 
sion, but  trade  soon  adjusts  itself  to  the  new  circumstances,  and  then 
goes  on  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  Or  it  may  be  that  this  em- 
bankment of  ours  will  be  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  water 
and  win  be  swept  away.  The  immediate  result  of  that  is  that  the 
stream  will  flow  for  a  time  with  greater  speed,  with  increased  volume; 
and  this  represents- very  much  what  happens  when  exchange  having 
risen  gives  way.  Exports  are  for  a  time  stimulated,  but  the  industry 
of  India  is  no  more  increased  than  the  capacity  of  that  stream  to  carry 
water  to  the  sea  has  been  enlarged  by  the  destruction  of  the  embank- 
ment. 

Another  argument  which  is  used  by  these  admirers  of  the  depreciated 
rupee  is  this.  They  ass^t  that,  although  tlM)  gold  value  of  the  mpee 
has  fallen,  the  gold  value  of  India- s  products  has  either  not  fallen  or 
not  fallen  so  much,  so  t^at  the  Indian  producer  now  receives  a  larger 
number  of  rupees  for  the  same  amount  of  commodities,  while  his  ex- 
I>enses  have  remained  the  same.  He  pays  the  same  number  of  rupees 
for  his  land  assessment,  the  same  number  for  his  cattle,  and  other  in- 
struments of  agriculture,  and  the  same  wages  to  his  daily  labourers, 
so  that  he  finds  himself  left  with  a  larger  net  profit  upon  the  transac- 
tion. And  this,  it  is  argued,  stimulates  him  to  increased  industry.  He 
takes  up  more  land  for  cultivation,  and  sends  more  produce  by  railway 
to  our  ports^  so  that  Government  derives  a  very  considerable  advan- 
tage from  his  increased  industry.  I  shall  attempt  to  prove  to  you  that 
it  is  altogether  untrue  that  a  larger  quantity  of  silver  money  is  now  re- 
ceived for  the  same  commodities  than  befoi^  the  rupee  began  to  fall. 
But,  even  if  it  were  not  so,  our  opponents'  argument  would  surely 
amount  to  this,  that,  if  Europe  had  not  been  so  kind  as  to  demonetize 
silver,  it  would  have  been  a  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  the  (Jovemment 
of  this  country  gradually  to  debase  our  coinage  by  adding  from  year  to 
year  more  and  more  base  metal  to  the  silver  which  it  contains,  until  at 
last  it  would  have  been  able  to  return  to  the  person  who  tendered  10 
rupees'  weight  of  pure  silver  at  our  mints  not  only  ten  standard  rupees, 
but  fifteen  debased  rupees,  which  he  would  be  able  to  pay  over  to  the 
producer,  and,  taking  advantage  of  his  simplicity,  spur  Mm  to  increased 
industry. 

Now,  I  can  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  it  can  be  possible  in  any 
circumstances  whatever  that  a  Oovernment  can  debase  its  own  coinage 
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with  «kdyaD  ta^  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  one  here  simple  enough 
to  believe  it.  This  picture  of  the  Indian  producer  reminds  me  of  an 
invention  which  is  described^  I  think,  by  Mark  Twain.  The  ingenious 
inventor  to  whom  he  refers  proi)Osed  to  work  a  sewing-machine  in  a  very 
easy  and  economical  way  with  the  assistance  of  a  cat  and  a  mouse. 
The  machine  was  to  be  actuated  by  the  revolutions  of  a  perpendicular 
spindle.  This  spindle  was  to  have  two  arms  upon  opposite  sides,  one 
rather  low  down  and  the  other  higher  up.  To  the  lower  arm  he  pro- 
posed to  harness  a  cat  and  from  the  other  arm  to  suspend  a  mouse  in 
such  a  way  that  it  should  always  be  just  out  of  the  reach  of  the  cat,  and 
his  idea  was  that  the  cat  upon  catching  sight  of  the  mouse  would  im- 
mediately dash  forward  and  continue  tearing  round  and  round  in  vain 
efforts  to  secure  the  little  animaL  This,  I  think,  is  very  much  the  pic- 
tore  drawn  of  India  by  those  who  argue  ui>on  the  assumption  that  she 
receives  a  larger  number  of  rupees  for  her  products,  and  is  thereby  ren- 
dered more  industrious.  India  is  the  cat  which  is  expected  constantly 
to  pursue  the  mouse — ^wealth — ^though  she  never  actually  secures  it. 

But  these,  gentlemen,  are  theories;  let  us  submit  them  to  the  test  of 
statistics.  I  fancy  that  most  of  yoa  have  read  the  very  interesting 
speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Mackay,  the  president  of  the  Indian  Currency 
Association*  I  do  not  mean  to  travel  over  the  same  ground  over  which 
Mr.  Mackay  travelled;  but  I  should  like  to  recall  to  your  recollection 
one  point  which  he  made  in  that  speech,  and  which  will  be  useful  to 
my  argument.  Mr.  Mackay  had  collected  together  the  figures  which 
represented  the  aggregate  trade  of  India  during  the  past  25  years, 
and  he  divided  that  penod  into  five  groups  of  five  years  each.  He 
showed  that  the  aggregate  trade  of  Indm  during  the  five  years  which  im- 
mediately followed  1871,  showed,  not  an  increase  of  trade,  but  a  small 
decrease  of  ^  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  five  years  which  imme- 
diately preceded  1871.  In  the  third  x>eriod  of  five  years  a  very  satis£ax^ 
tory  advance  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  was  made;  and  there  was  also 
an  improvement  visible  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  periods.  But  the  ratio 
of  increase  gradaally  fell  off;  from  25  per  cent  it  became  22  per  cent, 
and  from  22  per  cent  it  feD  to  19  i>er  cent.  If  the  increase  of  India's 
trade  proceeds  in  this  decreasing  ratio,  it  will  only  take  about  30  years 
for  our  commerce  to  cease  to  make  any  advance  at  all,  and  then  slowly 
to  decline. 

Being  anxious  not  to  touch  upon  the  points  which  Mr.  Mackay  has 
dealt  with,  I  have  had  recourse  to  a  very  useful  volume  of  statistics 
published  last  year  by  Mr.  Giffen  of  the  board  of  trade.  It  is  called 
the  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of 
Great  Britain,  and  it  furnishes  figures  relating  to  population,  exports, 
imports,  rice,  shipping,  railways,  and  the  like.  I  first  examined  the 
figures  relating  to  exports,  and  I  find  that  the  exx>orts  from  India  in 
1871  amounted  to  fifty-seven  crores  and  a  half.  By  1889,  which  is  the 
latest  jrear  for  which  Mr.  GiflTeu  gives  figures  for  India's  exports,  they 
had  increased  to  one  hundred  and  five  crores,  showing  an  advance  of 
about  80  per  cent.  I  compared  these  figures  with  those  relating  to 
the  Straits  Settlements,  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  the  Australian  colonies, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopa  I  found  that  the  increase  in  exports  for 
the  Straits  Settlements  had  increased  during  these  20  years  by  190  per 
cent  as  against  India's  80  per  i*.ent.  Ceylon  had  only  advanced  by  30 
per  cent,  while  the  unfortunate  island  of  Mauritius  had  declined  by 
10  per  cent.  These  countries  enjoy  together  with  India  the  supposed 
advantage  of  a  depreciating  currency.  Let  us  now  compare  them 
with  colonies  which  are  without  that  advantage.    I  have  here  all  the 
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figures  relating  to  each  individual  Australian  colony,  but  I  will  not 
trouble  you  with  them.  I  will  merely  give  you  the  figures  relating  to 
the  exports  from  the  whole  of  Australasia.  These  were  valued  in  1871 
at  34^  million  sterling,  and  had  risen  in  1890  to  64|  million  sterling, 
showing  an  increase  at  the  rate  of  90  -per  cent.  The  exports  from  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope  had  increased  during  the  same  period  frt)m  3^ 
millions  to  10^  millions,  and  that  is  at  the  rate  of  18(»  per  cent. 

I  next  examined  the  figures  relating  to  imports,  and  here  I  would 
remark  that  the  same  argument,  based  ui>on  an  increased  silver  price 
of  India's  products,  which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  her  exports  are 
encouraged,  leads  also  to  the  conclusion  that  her  imports  are  checked. 
But  Mr.  Gifien's  statistics  show  that  such  has  not  been  the  case.  In- 
dia's imx)orts  have  risen  fix)m  nearly  40  crores  in  1871  to  86j^  crores  in 
1889,  an  increase  at  the  rate  of  120  per  cent,  while  we  have  seen  that 
her  exports  increased  only  at  the  rate  of  80  per  cent  during  the  same 
period.  The  imports  of  the  Straits  Settlements  have  advanced  by  200' 
per  cent.  Those  at  Ceylon  have  been  stationary,  while  those  of  the 
unfortunate  Mauritius  have  decreased  by  30  x)er  cent.  The  imports 
into  Australasia  have  risen  by  120  per  cent,  that  is,  at  the  same  rate 
as  India's.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  however,  has  doubled  the  value 
of  her  imports  from  the  ftireign  countries.  I  now  give  you  the  figures 
representing  the  gross  revenues  of  these  dependencies  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  gross  revenues  of  India  have  increased  from  51  crores  in 
1871  to  85  crores  in  1890,  or  at  the  rate  of  60  per  cent.  The  gross  rev- 
enues of  the  Straits  Settlements  have  advanced  by  no  less  than  1,000 
per  cent.  Those  at  Ceylon  and  Mauritius  had  advanced  by  330  and 
325,  respectively.  For  Australasia  the  increase  has  been  from  10  J  mil- 
lions to  29^  millions,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  180  per  cent,  while  the  rev- 
enues of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  have  risen  by  470  per  cent  in  these 
20  years.  And,  lastly,  I  would  ask  you  to  observe  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  railways.  In  1871  there  were 
5,077  miles  of  railway  ox)ened  in  India,  while  the  mileage  in  1890  was 
only  four  miles  short  of  17,000,  the  increase  being  at  the  rate  of  230 
per  cent.  In  Ceylon  the  increase  was  160  per  cent  and  in  Mauritius 
50  per  cent,  while  in  Australasia  the  advance  had  been  at  the  rate  of 
650  per  cent,  and  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  at  2,800  per  cent. 

The  inference  which  I  draw  from  these  figures  is  that  there  has  beo^  no 
very  remarkable  improvement  in  India's  &ade  or  in  her  gross  revenue.**, 
while  her  railway  system  has  not  been  enlarged  as  rapifiy  as  has  been 
the  case  in  countries  with  a  gold  standard.  There  has  no  doubt  been 
a  satisfactory  improvement  under  all  these  heads,  but  I  think  we  can. 
discover  causes  to  account  for  it  without  giving  credit  to  a  falling  ex- 
change. In  the  first  place  I  would  x>oint  to  the  increase  in  India's 
population.  In  1871  it  was  found  to  be  210  millions.  In  1891  it  had 
risen  to  28C  millions,  which  means  that  there  are  now  in  this  country 
four  persons  who  .are  able  and  willing  to  work  in  the  production  of 
commodities  for  export  to  foreign  lands  when  there  were  only  three 
persons  able  to  do  this  in  1871,  and  where  in  1871  there  were  but  three 
persons  requiring  to  be  supplied  with  foreign  products  imported  into 
India  there  are  now  four  needing  to  be  supplied.  This  enormous  in- 
crease of  population  alone  accounts  for  one-third  of  the  increase  in  In- 
dia's trade  during  the  last  20  years.  Another  cause  for  improvement 
in  our  commerce  is  to  be  found  in  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which 
took  place  just  at  the  time  when  silver  began  to  fall  in  value.  I  need 
hardly  to  say  much  to  show  you  that  this  direct  and  quick  route  to  the 
markets  of  Europe  must  have  very  considerably  stimulated  our  trader 
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But  I  should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  great  reduction  in 
freights  since  the  Suez  Canal  was  opened. 

A  mercantile  friend  in  this  city,  who  is  among  our  opponents,  has 
nevertheless  been  kind  enough  to  iurnish  me  with  a  statement,  showing 
the  freights  payable  from  the  year  1871  to  the  year  1891.  In  January, 
1871,  tbe  frights  were  at  5S8.  94.  In  April  of  that  year  they  were  at 
628.  6d.  In  July  the  quotation  is  nominal..  In  1872  the  rates  were  63«. 
9^.,  4Ss.  9d.j  and  46«.  3d.  In  BubHeqoent  years  freights  have  gradually 
fallen,  until  in  1890  they  were  as  low  as  20».  in  January,  21«.  in  April, 
and  158.  6d,  in  July,  and  last  year  the  figures  for  these  three  months 
are  168.  9(2.,  268.  6d.y  and  208.  I  understand  that  in  this  present  year 
they  have  been  as  low,  if  not  lower.  But  the  principal  cause  for  In- 
dia's advance  in  commerce  must,  I  think,  be  looked  for  in  the  extension 
of  her  railway  system.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  mileage  has 
increased  from  5,000  to  17,000  within  the  last  20  years,  but,  as  the  mind 
grasx>s  so  much  more  easily  facts  which  are  expressed  in  the  shape  of  a 
picture  than  those  given  in  the  shape  of  numbers,  I  have  prepared  a 
rough  map  showing  the  lines  of  railways  now  opened  in  this  country. 
The  red  lines  in  this  map  represent  the  railways  which  were  opened  in 
1871.  The  black  lines  show  what  has  been  added  since  that  year.  It 
appears  fi*om  this  that  there  was  through  communication  between 
Bombay  and  Madras,  but  I  remember  very  well  that,  having  landed  in 
Bombay  towards  the  close  of  1871,  and  having  disposed  of  my  sover- 
eigns at  the  rate  of  Es.  10.4  as.  each,  I  made  my  way  to  Madras,  and 
had  to  travel  by  country  cart  and  boat  across  a  gap  which  separated 
the  two  systems  of  railways.  Through  conmiunication  with  Calcutta 
was  in  that  year  quite  a  novelty  j  in  fact,  our  railway  system  was  alto- 
gether in  its  infancy. 

This  map  shows  what  an  immense  advance  has  been  made  since  then. 
India  has  begun  to  be  covered  with  a  network  of  railways,  which  act 
as  feeders  to  the  main  trunk  lines  which  were  at  first  constructed,  and 
these  trunk  lines  have  been  so  generously  fed  that  they  have  had  to 
be  enlarged  into  double  lines,  where  at  first  they  were  single.  And, 
besides  the  increase  in  the  mileage,  I  was  informed  a  few  days  ago  by 
the  agent  of  one  of  our  great  Bombay  railway  companies  that  the  rates 
now  charged  for  carriage  by  railway  are  very  much  less  than  they  were 
in  1871.  In  these  three  causes,  then,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  find 
enough  or  more  than  enough  to  account  for  India's  80  per  cent  advance 
in  exports,  120  per  cent  in  imports,  and  60  per  cent  in  gross  revenues. 
[Loud  applause.]  I  now  proceed  with  the  question  of  whether  rupee 
prices  for  India's  products  have  risen  or  not,  and  fortunately  I  am  able 
to  illustrate  my  remarks  by  diagrams  instead  of  groups  of  figures. 
The  first  diagiam  to  which  I  will  ask  your  attention  is  one  which  I 
have  borrowed  from  Sir  David  Barbour's  most  valuable  little  book 
upon  the  theory  of  bimetallism.  He  carried  it  down  to  the  year  1885. 
I  have  extended  it  up  to  the  present  year.  But  before  explaining  the 
method  of  its  construction  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  I  were  to  explain, 
as  shortly  as  i)ossible,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  studied 
this  matter  very  closely  the  history  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  fall  in  the  gold  value  in  silver  which  is  illustrated  in  the  diagram. 
For  some  hundreds  of  years  both  gold  and  silver  have  been  used  in 
Euroi)e  for  the  purposes  of  currency.  They  were  also  used  in  India 
until  1835.  Their  value  relatively  to  one  another  for  some  two  hun- 
dred years  varied  but  slightly  in  Europe. 

The  royal  commissioners,  appointed  in  1887  to  inquire  into  this  mat- 
ter, rei>orted  to  Her  M^esty  that  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
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century  up  to  the  year  1871  gold  and  silver  had  not  varied  more  than 
three  per  cent  on  either  side  of  a  ratio  of  15J  of  silver  to  1  of  gold. 
The  first  country  to  discard  silver  was  England.  In  1816  she  became 
gold  mono- metallic.  Fortunately  no  harm  resulted  even  to  herself,  be- 
cause no  other  nation  followed  her  example.  But  in  1871  Germany  be- 
came possessed  of  an  enormous  nla^s  of  money,  which  she  had  forced 
France  to  pay  to  her  as  an  indemnity  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  Franco- 
German  war.  It  then  occurred  to  Germany  that  this  was  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  following  England's  example  and  becoming  gold  mono- 
metallic, because  she  imagined  that  England  had  become  rich  in  con- 
sequence of  being  gold  mono-metallic,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that 
England  had  become  gold  mono  metallic  because  she  was  rich,  which 
«eems  more  likely  to  be  the  truth.  German y^s  intention  to  demonetise 
silver  soon  became  known,  and  all  the  countries  of  Europe  were  seized 
with  the  alarm  that  their  silver  money  would  become  bad.  When, 
therefore,  in  1873  Germany  gave  effect  to  her  intentions,  the  three 
Scandinavian  nations,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  did  what  she 
<iid — they  discarded  silver.  In  1874  Qolland  did  the  same,  and  a  final 
blow  was  struck  at  silver  when  the  Latin  Union  nations  brought  their 
agreement  to  an  end. 

The  Latin  Union  consisted  of  five  countries,  France,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  and  Greece,  who  since  the  year  1865  had  join^  with  France 
in  carrying  out  a  currency  system  which  had  been  in  force  in  France 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  According  to  this  system  the  mints 
of  France  were  freely  opened  to  the  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver,  and 
it  was  enacted  by  law  that  both  metals  were  full  legal  tender  at  a  ratio 
of  15 J  to  1 ;  that  is  to  say,  that  anyone  owing  a  debt  of  one  ounce  of 
gold  could  discharge  it  by  paying  15^  ounces  of  silver  instead.  In  18(35 
the  other  four  nations  which  I  have  named  agreed  to  adopt  the  same 
monetary  law  as  France.  In  that  year  a  fear  was  prevalent  in  the  world 
which  is  very  different  from  the  fear  which  prevails  now.  Gold  had 
been  produced  in  such  enormous  quantities  in  Australia  andOaltfomia 
that  people  began  to  apprehend  that  it  would  become  too  common  to  be 
a  good  standard  of  value.  In  order  to  maintain  its  relative  value  with 
silver  the  Latin  Union  was  formed.  But  when  in  1874  the  mints  of  the 
Union  became  gorged  with  the  silver  which  had  been  discarded  by 
other  European  countries,  the  Latin  Union  feared  that  they  would  lose 
all  their  gold  and  "become  a  reservoir  for  debased  silver.  They,  there- 
fore, mutually  consented  to  terminate  their  agreement,  and  from  that 
time  the  gold  value  of  silver  has  continued  steadily,  or  rather  fitfully, 
to  fall. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  proceed  to  explain  Sir  David  BarlKMir^s  dia 
gram.  The  upper  and  dotted  line  represents  the  gold  value  of  silver, 
which  begins  at  about  60^.  per  ounce  in  the  year  1850.  It  then  rises 
slowly  in  consequence  of  the  large  discoveries  of  gold  to  nearly  62d.  m 
1857,  and  continues  at  that  price  until  1866,  which  is  the  last  year  in 
which  our  rupee  was  generally  worth  28.  In  1866  it  fell  towards  60(2.  an 
ounce,  and  continued  at  that  price  until  1871.  In  1871  its  fall  began, 
and  from  &)d.  an  ounce  its  gold  value  has  gone  below  3Sd.  The  low^ 
and  continuous  line  represents  the  gold  value  of  English  commodities 
generally.  They  rose  rapidly  from  1850  to  1857,  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  the  gold  discoveries,  but  partly  also  in  conseiquence  of  the  Crimean 
war.  After  that  war  was  over  they  fell  and  then  rapidly  rose  to  their 
highest  point  in  1865,  which  is  again  the  time  of  the  American  civil 
war,  when  many  of  you  will  remember  how  inflated  prices  were  in  this 
country.    After  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war  prices  declined 
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more  rapidly  than  tbey  had  risen^  and  then  rose  airain  until  1873. 
Prom  1873  yon  will  observe  how  strangely  the  silver  line  and  the  com- 
modity line  follow  one  another  up  to  the  year  1886.  After  that  the 
fTold  prices  of  commodities  increased  in  England  while  silver  has  eon- 
tinned  to  fall.  The  inference  to  be  derived  from  this  diagram  is  this, 
that  from  1873  to  1886  India  has  not,  upon  the  whole,  had  to  pay  a 
larger  number  of  rupees  for  what  she  has  imported  from  England* 
During  the  last  five  or  six  years,  however,  it  appears  that  she  haa 
been  paying  a  larger  rupee  price. 

This  diagram  refers  only  to  the  prices  of  English  products,  and,  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  movement  in  the  rupee  prices  of  the  products  of 
India,  I  have  prepared  another  diagram  which  is  in  one  respect  con- 
structed on  a  different  principle  from  that  of  Sir  David  Barbour.  Here 
the  horizontal  straight  line  indicates  the  steady  value  in  silver;  there 
it  indicated  a  fixed  value  in  gold.  This  exhibits  the  appreciation  erf 
gold ;  that  shows  the  depreciation  of  silver.  The  top  line  in  this  dia- 
gram indicates  the  changes  in  the  price  of  India's  general  products. 
The  prices  of  some  30  commodities  have  been  considered,  and  their 
average  taken,  and  you  will  see  that  if  there  has  been  any  change  in 
the  silver  price  received  for  our  exports  it  hasbeen  to  the  disadvantage 
of  India.  She  has  upon  the  whole  received  a  smaller  number  of  rupees 
for  the  same  amount  of  commodities.  The  next  two  lines  illustrate  the 
movements  in  the  rupee  price  of  wheat  and  cotton,  products  in  wliich 
this  city  is  more  particularly  interested.  The  general  result  is  the 
same,  and  it  appears  that  for  both  wheat  and  cotton  India  has  received 
a  smaller  rupee  price  than  she  did  in  former  years.  The  bottom  line 
shows  how  the  price  in  gold  as  measured  in  silver  has  increased. 
These  diagrams,  I  think,  will  convince  you  that  one  of  the  arguments 
which  is  used  by  our  opponents  is  based  upon  an  untrue  asaumi)tion. 

So  far,  then,  it  appears  that  India  has  neither  benefited  nor  lost,  but 
there  are  some  circumstances  which  have  not  yet  been  considered* 
She  has  undoubtedly  suffered  in  consequence  of  European  capital  not 
seeking  investment  in  this  country,  while  her  trade  has  also  been 
hampered  by  the  daily  fluctuations  in  exchange.  And  when  we  consider 
the  position  of  the  Indian  producer  we  must  remember  that  he  does  not 
deal  only  on  his  own  account.  He  is  a  shareholder  in  a  large  company 
with  unlimited  liability  called  the  Government  of  India,  and  this  com- 
pany has,  in  years  long  passed,  entered  into  contracts  which  render 
large  payments  necessary  every  year  in  gold.  The  loss  on  this  account 
has  been,  and  is,  so  great  that  there  seems  a  danger  that  the  com- 
pany before  long  will  have  to  go  into  liquidation  or  to  make  large  calls 
on  its  shareholders,  in  which  case  I  leave  you  to  imagine  what  indigna- 
tion meetings  will  be  called  together  and  what  consternation  will  prevail. 
Serious  as  the  loss  by  exchange  has  been  to  Government  during  the 
last  20  years,  it  will  be  much  more  serious  in  the  future,  because  the 
fall  of  a  single  penny  now  increases  the  burden  of  paying  our  gold  debt 
by  much  more  than  the  fall  of  a  penny  when  the  rupee  was  close  upon 
two  shillings  in  value.  Tlie  fall  from  24d.  to  2M,  increased  the  burden 
by  only  4J  per  cent.  A  fall  from  21d.  to  20d.  increased  it  by  5  per  cent 
on  account  of  the  fall  of  one  penny,  and  the  recent  foil  from  lid.  to  1(5^. 
increased  the  burden  by  6J  per  cent  on  account  of  that  penny's  fall 
alone.  It  is  something  like  a  stone  falling  through  space  with  increased 
velocity  and  increased  momentum  for  every  moment  of  its  fall.  We 
seem  now  to  be  standing  upon  the  edge  of  an  abyss  into  which  there  is 
a  danger  of  our  being  precipitated,  and  out  of  which  escape  will  be 
impossible.    [Loud  applause.] 
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HaviDg  done  my  best  to  convince  yon  that  the  first  part  of  my  reso- 
lution is  one  which  you  can  adopt,  I  now  come  to  the  second  part,  which 
declares  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  Government  of  India  should  be 
given  liberty  to  apply  any  possible  remedy  for  the  evil  which  exists. 
The  question  is,  what  shall  that  remedy  be!  The  resolution  begins  by 
recognizing,  what  I  believe  to  be  true,  that  bimetallism  is  the  best  and 
safest  remedy.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  immediate  prospect  of  any 
international  agreement  in  its  favour  taking  place,  and  we  can  hardly 
afford  to  wait  any  longer.  There  have  already  been  three  international 
conferences  regarding  bimetallism  which  led  to  nothing  practical. 
There  has  been  a  royal  commission  in  England,  the  report  of  which 
was  more  favourable  to  the  scheme  than  I  think  most  bimetallists  ex- 
pected. A  fourth  international  conference  is  about  to  assemble  in 
America,  but  the  general  impression  seems  to  be  that  it  will  not  lead 
to  any  early  action  which  will  benefit  us.  It  seems,  therefore,  neces- 
sary that  we  should  seek,  if  possible,  some  haven  of  refuge  in  which 
we  can  rest  until  we  are  invited  to  join  other  nations  in  accepting  a 
double  standard. 

THB  8UG6E8TBD  GOLD  CURRENCT. 

My  resolution  suggests  that  such  a  haven  of  refuge  may  be  found  in 
a  system  based  ui>on  the  closing  of  our  mints  against  silver,  and  the 
declaration  of  a  gold  standard,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  fixed  value  for  our 
rupee  expressed  in  the  money  language  of  those  countries  which  have 
a  gold  currency,  and  with  whom  we  principally  deal.  And  here  we 
are  often  asked,  both  by  friends  and  opponents,  to  give  a  full  and  de- 
tailed account  of  how  such  a  scheme  should  be  worked.  It  appears  to 
me,  however,  to  be  unreasonable  to  expect  complete  details  at  the 
present  time.  The  subject  requires  very  full  and  careful  consideration 
before  these  details  can  be  decided  upon.  I  will  try,  however,  to  give 
j^ou  a  general  idea  of  how  it  seems  to  me  this  scheme  could  be  worked. 
You  are  aware  that  the  balance  of  trade  has  always  been,  and  as  £ir 
as  we  can  see  always  will  be,  in  favour  of  India.  India  requires  less  of 
the  products  of  other  countries  than  other  countries  require  of  the 
products  of  India,  so  that  when  from  time  to  time  the  balance  is  struck 
it  is  found  that  something  is  due  to  India,  and,  since  India  requires  no 
more  of  foreign  commodities  than  she  has  received,  it  has  to  be  paid 
to  her  in  the  precious  metals.  It  is  at  present  paid  both  in  gold  and 
silver,  but  chiefly  in  silver.  During  the  year  ended  Slst  March  last 
our  imports  of  gold  amounted  to  2^  crores,  while  our  imports  of  silver 
came  to  9  crores.  The  gold  has  been  used  for  hoarding  or  for  mann- 
Picture  of  jewellery,  the  silver  mostly  for  the  purposes  of  currency. 

The  English  merchant,  or  the  banker  to  whom  he  transfers  his  liabil- 
ity, is,  therefore,  generally  under  a  necessity  to  become  possessed  of 
rupees  in  India,  and  he  has  at  present  two  modes  in  which  he  can  pro- 
cure them.  He  can  apply  to  the  secretary  of  state  and  learn  at  what 
price  he  will  sell  his  ready  coined  rupees  in  India.  And  if  he  thinks 
the  secretary  of  state's  price  is  too  high,  he  can  turn  to  the  silver 
market  and  purchase  silver  bullion  which  he  can  ship  to  India,  and  have 
converted  into  rupees  at  our  mints  after  some  little  delay.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  is  that  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  silver  merchant 
are  constantly  bidding  against  one  another.  But  if  the  Indian  mints 
are  closed  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  this  competition  will  cease.  It 
would,  I  think,  be  necessary  to  exclude  silver  bullion  from  India  by 
imposing  a  prohibitory  import  dutyj  otherwise  there  would  be  a  risk  of 
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bullion  circulating  as  a  medium  of  exchange  and  a  bullion  price  exist- 
ing together  with  a  rupee  price.  If  this  were  done,  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  have  command  of  the  rupee  market  and  could  demand 
from  the  merchant  or  banker  any  price  within  reason  which  he  chose 
to  ask.  Every  one,  of  course,  wishes  to  know  what  price  he  will  ask, 
but  that  is  a  detail  which  can  not  now  be  decided. 

A  little  while  ago  the  general  impression  seemed  to  be  that,  though 
28.  was  out  of  the  question,  a  Is.  6d.  rupee  would  probably  be  produc- 
tive, on  the  whole,  of  good.  Since  then,  however,  exchange  has  fallen 
still  further,  and,  when  this  question  comes  to  be  settled,  it  may  be  de- 
cided that  the  value  of  the  rupee  must  be  fixed  at  something  lower  than 
Is.  (yd.  And,  after  all,  it  is  very  important  for  us  to  remember  that  it 
is  not  so  much  a  high  rate  of  exchange  that  India  requires  as  a  fixed 
rate.  The  question,  then,  arises  as  to  what  extent  should  the  secre- 
tary of  state  sell  his  rupees.  Should  he  limit  himself  to  securing  only 
«o  much  gold  as  is  needed  for  paying  India's  home  charges!  If  so,  the 
banks  will  be  forced  to  export  gold  to  India  and  to  have  it  coined  at 
our  Indian  mints.  But,  as  such  a  procedure  would  make  it  difficult  for 
the  Government  of  India  to  accumulate  a  reserve  of  gold,  I  anticipate 
that  the  secretary  of  state  will  continue  to  sell  his  rupees  for  gold  as 
long  as  the  demand  for  rupees  lasts,  and,  if  we  are  really  to  have  a  gold 
currency,  that  he  will  remit  to  India^  to  be  coined  into  Indian  money, 
all  the  gold  he  himself  does  not  require.  What  then  will  be  done  with 
the  gold  coinage!  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  at  once  put  into  cir- 
culation. It  may  be  objected  to  this  that  such  an  arrangement  would 
contract  our  currency  and  be  productive  of  inconvenience,  but  there  is 
a  very  simple  metliod  of  avoiding  such  a  difficulty. 

There  is  a  very  large  amount  of  paper  money  circulating  in  India. 
On  the  31st  of  March  last  currency  notes  representing  upwards  of  24 
crores  were  in  circulation.  In  exchange  for  them  Government  had 
received  upwards  of  24  crores  of  silver  rupees.  Of  these,  eight  crores 
are  permitted  to  be  invested  in  Government  promissory  notes  and  thus 
to  be  returned  to  the  market.  The  balance  of  16  crores  is  securely 
locked  up  in  our  currency  vaults,  and  is  useless  for  purposes  of  trade, 
its  place  being  taken  by  the  currency  notes  themselves.  As  gold  was 
received  from  the  secretary  of  state,  it  could  easily  be  placed  in  the 
currency  vaults,  and  an  equivalent  value  of  silver  issued  in  order  to  re- 
plenish the  money  market.  It  would,  I  imagine,  take  some  two  years 
to  replace  our  silver  currency  reserve  with  a  reserve  of  gold,  and  during 
this  time  the  Government  of  India,  if  it  had  not  yet  decided  upon  a  set- 
tled scheme,  would  be  carefully  considering  what  course  should  be 
eventually  pursued  in  introducing  the  gold  coin  into  the  market.  The 
doubt  would,  I  think,  probably  be  whether  silver  should  continue  to  be 
unlimited  legal  tender,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that,  if  India  is  to  have  a  gold  currency,  it  would  be  necessary,  before 
issuing  gold  coin,  that  she  should  become  gold  monometallic  as  England 
is,  and  to  make  silver  legal  tender  only  up  to  some  certain  limit,  a  high 
limit  no  doubt,  perhaps  Es.  500,  possibly  Rs.  1,000;  that  would  be  a 
detail  for  careful  consideration. 

Without  such  a  precaution,  I  can  not  help  fearing  that  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  political  economy,  which  is  called  Gresbam's  Law,  and 
the  truth  of  which  has,  I  believe,  never  been  disputed,  our  gold  cur- 
rency would  disappear  from  sight.  This  law  declares  that  bad  coin 
turns  out  good  from  circulation,  and  it  might  operate  in  India  in  this 
way.  The  native  of  India  is  known  to  possess  large  hoards  of  silver 
money,  and  he  might  be  tempted  to  convert  this  into  gold  by  passing 
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it  into  the  market  and  hoarding  in  its  place  all  the  gola  coin  he  catn 
acquire.  The  volume  of  our  currency  would  not  by  this  be  restricted, 
but  it  would  become  all  or  nearly  all  silver,  and  the  hoards  woula 
become  golden  hoards.  Gold  could  probably  be  caused  to  circulate  by 
making  silver  a  legal  tender  only  to  a  certain  amount,  but  this  is  a 
matter  which  is  rather  perplexing,  and  upon  which  I  can  not  speak 
except  with  great  diffidence.  At  present,  my  own  impression  is  that 
perhaps  it  would  be  best  not  to  think  of  introducing  a  gold  coinage 
into  India. 

I  am  aware  from  a  memorandum  by  Sir  David  Barbour,  which  has 
lately  been  published  in  the  papers,  that  that  very  high  authority  does 
contemplate  the  introduction  of  gold  coinage,  but  he  seems  also  to 
recognise  the  probability  of  gold  coins  commanding  a  premium  and  of 
the  necessity  arising  that  Government  should  buy  up  the  redondunt 
silver  coins  at  a  considerable  cost  to  the  State.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  cost  of  this  would  be  very  great  indeed,  for  all  the  hoarded  rupees 
would  be  offering  themselves  for  sale  at  our  toying  centres.  I  am, 
therefore,  rather  inclined  to  think  that  India  may  have  to  ccmteut  itself 
with  what  Java  now  has,  a  silver  currency  and  a  nominal  gold  stand- 
ard, and,  if  such  a  scheme  were  adopted,  it  woald,  I  think,  have  this 
advantage,  that  the  Government  of  India  would  make  profit  out  of  its 
silver  coinage,  which  might  be  very  usefiilly  employed  in  the  interests 
of  this  country. 

The  suggestions  which  I  throw  out  on  this  point  are  these:  The 
Secretary  of  State  might  in  the  first  place,  with  a  portion  of  the  jjold 
which  he  receives,  purchase  just  enough  silver  bullion  at,  say  30d,  an 
oz.,  as  could  be  coined  into  the  same  number  of  rupees  as  he  has 
sold  at,  say  45^.  an  oz.  The  balance  of  gold  he  could  use  in  reduc- 
ing India's  gold  debt.  Or  he  might  invest  the  whole  of  his  8iiri)lu8 
gold  in  silver  bullion,  and  have  it  all  coined  into  a  larger  number  of 
rupees  than  he  has  sold,  the  excess  being  available  for  the  construction 
of  reproductive  public  works.  You  will  gather  from  what  I  have  said 
that  1  am  as  yet  by  no  means  settled  in  my  views  reganling  details, 
and  I  very  much  doubt  whether  there  is  anyone  in  India  who  has  fixed 
ideas  on  these  points.  I  fully  believe,  however,  that  the  Government 
of  this  country  will  be  able  to  devise  a  scheme  which  is  an  enormous 
improvement  upon  our  present  system  of  unrestricted  silver  coinage. 
( Loud  applause.!  Such,  however,  is  not  the  expectation  of  Mr.  Simson, 
a  Calcutta  mercnant,  who  ha«  recently  expressed  his  viewsof  the  situa- 
tion in  a  Calcutta  paper  called  "  Capital.''  Mr.  Simson  is  altogetlier 
opposed  to  the  pjoposals  of  the  currency  association.  He  believes  that 
their  scheme  would  prove  as  fatal  as  he  supposes  a  similar  system  has 
been  in  the  Dutch  colony  of  Java.  Java,  according  to  an  authority  upoa 
whom  Mr.  Simson  relies,  has  suli'ered  great  loss  through  the  absence  of 
that  bounty  upon  exports  which  India  has  enjoyed.  He  seems  not  to 
believe  that  this  stimulus  is  a  temporary  one,  and  that  it  will  end  when 
silver  finds  its  level,  as  I  presume  he,  lUke  others  of  his  school,  believes 
that  it  eventually  will.  And  when  it  does  settle  down  to  the  level  of 
perhaps  an  Sd.  rupee  the  stimulus  will  cease  to  act,  while  the  loss  by 
exchange  which  will  by  that  time  amount  to  20  crores  a  year  will  un- 
fortunately become  permanent. 

I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
learn  very  much  about  Java  and  its  trade.  But  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
is  a  Manchester  merchant,  writing  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  remarked 
ohat  Java  was  one  of  the  best  customers  that  Manchester  had.  which 
does  not  suggest  that  Java  is  in  such  a  very  bad  way  after  alL    The 
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only  other  information  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  about  this 
Dutch  colony  is  derived  from  the  evidence  of  a  Mr.  Tidman^  one  of 
the  witnesses  who  was  examined  by  the  royal  commissioners  in  1887. 
He  is  a  merchant  of  London,  who  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  with 
Java,  and  this  is  the  evidence  which  he  gave  before  the  royal  com- 
missioners. He  says  that  ''one  of  the  results  of  the  currency  system 
which  prevails  in  Java  has  been  that  over  a  very  long  period  the 
fluctuations  in  Java  exchange  with  England  and  Holland  have  not 
varied  appreciably,  by  which  I  mean  to  say,  that  they  have  not  varied 
by  two  or  three  per  cent,  not  sufficient  to  be  a  serious  drawback  to 
any  commercial  operation  on  an  extended  scale  for  a  long  period, 
whereas,  during  the  same  period  the  fluctuations  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments have  varied  to  the  extent  of  20  to  25  i)er  cent.'^  And  he  pro- 
ceeds to  point  out  what  an  advantage  Java  has  enjoyed  in  being  a 
country  where  European  capital  may  be  safely  invested.  He  says 
that,  if  the  Java  system  were  ih  force  in  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  we  should  be  able  to  get  100,000,000  sterling 
of  money,  enough  to  cover  the  Malay  Peninsula  with  railways.  The 
royal  commissioners  specially  drew  Mr.  Tidman's  attention  to  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Van  den  Berg,  the  authority  upon  whom  Mr.  Simson, 
of  Calcutta,  so  strongly  relies  upon  that  subject 

Mr.  Tidman  on  this  point  stated  as  follows:  '<  The  fact  is  that  during 
the  last  five  years  Java  has  been  subjected  to  a  series  of  most  fearful 
natural  calamities.  They  had  cattle  plague  which  destroyed  almost  the 
whole  cattle  in  parts  of  the  island.  They  have  had  cbolera.  They  have 
had  earthquakes  of  an  unprecedented  character."  (Mr.  Simson,  gentle- 
men, tells  us  nothing  of  all  this),  "  and  they  have  had  further  an  extra- 
ordinary fall  in  the  values  of  their  principal  exports,  which  are  sugar 
and  coffee,  owing  in  the  first  place  to  the  competition  of  beet-root  sugar 
in  Europe,  and  in  the  second  place  to  the  fact  that  the  silver-using 
country  oi  South  America  has  been  able  to  import  coffee  more  favourably 
than  from  Java,  and  to  this  extent  you  can  trace  a  loss  of  five  million 
X>ounds  sterling  annually  in  these  two  articles.  That  has  been  the  re- 
sult in  the  last  five  years  of  natural  causes,  without  any  question  of  cur- 
rency at  alL"  This  also  is  a  different  picture  of  the  colony  to  that 
which  has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Simson,  and,  setting  Mr.  Tidman  against 
Mr.  Simson,  1  decline  to  admit  that  the  troubles  of  Java  have  been  due 
to  her  currency  system.  Finally,  Mr.  Simson  objects  altogether  to  ac- 
cord his  approval  to  any  currency  scheme  which  may  be  devised  by 
European  officials  who  received  a  fixed  salary  payable  in  rupees.  Be- 
ing an  official  myself,  I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  harsh  of  this  senti- 
ment. I  will  only  say  that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  an  ungenerous  sug- 
gestion, and  I  will  ask  you  to  believe  that  the  European  officials  of 
India,  when  dealing  with  this  question,  will  not  be  so  base  as  to  betray 
the  interests  of  the  country  committed  to  their  charge  in  order  to  secure 
their  own  personal  advantage. 


Sketch  of  a  plan  for  restoring  a  gold  currency  in  British  India,  by 
Olarmont  JDaniellj  B.  0.  A,  Retired. 


MOKBTABT. 


In  order  to  the  circulation  of  gold  money  in  British  India,  it  Is  pro- 
posed to  coin  a  piece  identical  with  the  11.  sterling  of  the  realm;  to 
leave  the  silver  money  of  India  exactly  on  its  present  footing;  to  trust 
S.  Mis.  23 a 
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to  the  public  in  India  supplying  the  metal  for  both  currencies,  as  they 
now  supply  silver  for  the  silver  currency.  The  magnitude  of  the  gold 
treasure  held  by  India  and  excluded  from  use  as  money  is  now  well 
known. 

As  there  can  not  be  two  standard  moneys  in  the  same  currency,  it  is 
prox>osed  to  adopt  gold  as  the  standard,  being  for  obvious  reasons  more 
suitable  for  that  purpose  than  silver.  To  secure  this  position  to  gold, 
the  gold  sovereign  to  pass  as  legal  tender  (1)  in  the  payment  of  debts 
exceeding  5,(K)0  rupees  in  value  at  the  option  of  the  party  making  the 
payment^  ♦.  e.,  the  debtor  who  retains  the  right  under  all  circumstances 
to  pay  a  silver  debt  with  silver  money;  (2)  in  the  payment  of  any 
taxes  or  money  due  to  Government  in  rupees,  without  mmimum  limit, 
at  the  option  of  the  party  making  the  payment;  (3)  in  payment  of  debts 
of  any  amount  without  limit  either  way^  which  are  contracted  to  be  paid 
in  gold;  (4)  in  payment  of  revenue  or  other  kind  of  state  income  now 
payable  in  silver,  which  may  be  made  by  law  payable  in  gold,  either  by 
conversion  of  silver  payments  into  gold  payments  or  by  direct  assess- 
ment in  gold  money. 

The  rate  at  which  silver  payments  can  be  legally  discharged  with 
gold  money  to  be  declared  from  time  to  time  by  a  <<  notification  "of 
Government;  such  rate  to  follow  strictly  the  mark^  rate  of  exchange 
for  gold  money  into  silver  money.  This  market  rate  to  be  ascertained 
by  information  collected  from  the  principal  commercial  centres  in  India, 
as  well  as  from  all  foreign  countries,  whence  information  about  the  gold 
prices  <^  silver  is  obtainable.  This  information  to  be  certified  in  the 
most  public  manner  by  qualified  persons,  such  as,  e.g.j  the  chamb^  of 
commerce,  in  order  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  trading  classes  in 
the  actual  correspondence  of  the  official  with  tiie  commercial  rate  of 
exchange. 

The  results  to  be  obtained  by  this  scheme  are  as  follows:  It  gives 
India  a  gold  standard  for  the  valuation  of  her  mdustrial  productions 
which  is  the  most  constant  obtainable;  and,  being  identical  with  the 
standard  in  use  in  tiiose  countries  with  which  the  most  valuable  part  of 
her  trade  is  carried  on,  it  establishes  a  common  measure  for  the  valu- 
ation of  every  commodity  exchanged  in  this  vast  commerce.  As  the 
coinage  and  curculation  of  sUver  money  in  India  will  remain  unrestricted, 
the  advantages  of  her  present  standard  in  the  trade  with  silver^using 
countries  will  continue  unimpaired. 

It  promotes  the  acquisition  of  commercial  capital  by  the  pe<^le  of 
India,  in  securing  to  investors  (in  Indian  enterprises),  residing  either 
in  gold-using  or  in  silver-using  countries,  their  returns  in  money  which 
holds  a  definite  metallic  parity  with  the  money  of  evenr  nation  they 
may  belong  to.  By  this  means  the  foreign  exchanges  will  no  longer  be 
subject  to  variations  in  the  metallic  values  of  either  kind  of  money  used 
.  in  the  trade,  and  alterations  in  the  rate  of  exchange  will  be  reduced  to 
the  narrow  range  occasioned  by  the  demand  and  supply  of  foreign  bills. 

The  proposed  system  offers  all  the  inducements  to  trade  which  a 
silver  standard  now  holds  out,  and  all  the  additional  inducements  of  a 
gold  standard;  and,  therefore,  the  annual  additions  now  made  to  the 
silver  currency  may  be  expected  to  increase  very  largely,  especially  as 
the  capital  supplied  by  investors  in  gold-using  countries,  must,  before 
it  can  be  applied  to  production  in  India,  take  the  form  of  silver  money* 
Thus  the  silver  currency,  which  must  always  form  the  popular  money 
of  the  country,  will  greatly  increase  in  volume  j  and  at  the  same  time 
an  additional  increment  to  the  circulation  will  be  obtained  in  the 
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amount  of  any  gold  money  whieb  the  necessities  of  the  wholesale  do- 
mestie  trade,  as  well  as  of  foreign  commerce,  may  demand. 

As  the  activity  of  all  kinds  of  industrial  production  depends  in  the 
last  resort  on  an  adequate  supply  of  money,  this  enlargement  of  the 
circulation  may  be  expected  to  give  an  unexampled  and  continuous 
impulse  to  the  material  pro8i>erity  of  the  people. 

The  money  metal  for  the  whole  currency  of  both  kinds  being  sni>- 
plied  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  people,  and  from  considerations 
connected  with  their  own  interests,  its  supply  will  consequently  be 
sufficient,  and  no  more,  for  the  current  purposes  of  business.  Although 
prices  may  rise,  no  inflation,  that  is  to  say,  no  artificial  enhancement 
of  prices,  will  ensue.  The  whole  volume  of  the  combined  currencies 
will,  from  the  manner  of  its  supply,  tend  gradually  to  appreciate  in  its 
purchasing  power,  and  a  rise  in  prices  will  indicate  a  rise  in  real  (as 
contrasted  with  apparent)  values. 

As  an  effect  of  the  two  moneys  passing  into  one  another  at  their  com- 
mercial values,  the  price  of  any  article  under  sale,  whether  stated  in 
terms  of  gold  or  of  silver,  will  express  one  and  the  same  value,  and  no 
one  will  gain  or  lose  by  using  eith^  money  in  preference  to  the  other. 
The  choice  of  the  money  us^  will  dex)end  on  the  cenvenience  of  the 
costomer,  not  on  the  acquisition  by  the  dealer  of  a  larger  quantity  of 
the  article  by  the  payment  of  gold  rather  than  of  silver,  or  vice  versa. 
Thus  the  supply  of  either  kind  of  money  will  be  commensurate  with 
the  needs  of  each  class,  and,  therefore,  with  the  aggregate  needs  of  all 
classes  of  traders.  As  silver  money  will,  under  no  circumstances, 
avail  to  purchase  more  than  its  own  market  value  of  gold,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  of  goods  valued  by  the  gold  standard,  there  will  be  no 
inducement  to  speculators  to  supply  the  cheaper  metal  to  the  currency 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  in  the  exchange  more  than  its  value  either  in 
goods  or  in  gold.  Such  an  inducement  is  one  of  the  defects  of  a  sys- 
tem of  exchange  at  a  fixed  ratio,  of  which  the  "  bimetallism  ^  of  the 
Latin  Union  previous  to  1873,  and  the  silver  legislation  of  the  United 
States  in  1890,  afford  examples. 

Payment  of  silver  debts  in  silver  money  being  in  all  eases  a  legal 
acquittance,  neither  the  state  or  any  individual  will,  under  this  plan, 
ever  be  required  to  pay  gold  (except  by  express  stipulation);  and, 
therefore,  no  such  contingency  as  "  a  run  on  the  gold  supply  '^  or  a 
"  comer  in  gold  ^  can  arise.  Those  who  choose  to  transact  their  busi- 
ness in  gold  rather  than  in  silver,  and  make  contracts  accordingly, 
must  be  presumed  to  have  gold  money  at  their  command,  which  an  ade- 
quate circulation  of  gold  money  will,  as  is  the  case  in  every  gold-using 
community,  place  within  their  reach.  The  use  of  gold  money  in  transac- 
tions below  the  legal-tender  limit  (Rs.  6,000)  may  be  expected  to  take 
place  on  a  large  scale,  by  voluntary  agreement  as  to  the  rate  of  con- 
version tor  silver  into  gold  payments. 

COBfMERCIAL. 

Under  this  arrangement  there  will  always  be  in  circulation  a  volume 
of  gold  money  which  will  serve  as  a  standard  of  value,  and  be  all  the 
more  reliable  in  that  capacity  from  being  brought  into  daily  use  in  the 
exchange  with  silver  money,  silver  b^on,  and  commodities  alike. 
This  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  good  deal  of  the  domestic  wholesale 
trade,  and  exclusively  for  the  foreign  trade  with  gold-using  countries* 
Against  this,  bills  ot  exchange  will  be  drawn,  and,  as  this  money  will 
always  exchange  for  an  equal  weight  of  metal  ot  like  ^i^ality  in  the 
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currency  of  every  other  i^old -using  country,  that  particular  kind  of  loss 
by  exchange  which  now  occurs  from  the  use  of  a  silver  standard  in 
India  will  be  avoided. 

Goods  will  be  sold  to  some  extent  in  the  domestic  trade,  and  exclu- 
sively in  the  foreign  trade  in  India  itself,  for  gold,  and,  therefore,  ex- 
ported goods  will  (as  far  as  gold-using  countries  are  concerned)  be 
bought  in  the  Eastern  market  and  sold  in  the  Western  market  with  the 
same  money.  So,  in  the  case  of  silver-using  countries,  the  rupee  being 
ftill- value  money  aild  its  supply  being  unrestricted  in  amount,  China, 
Japan,  and  other  silver-using  countries,  will  be  on  exactly  the  same 
and  as  favourable  a  footing  as  they  are  now  in  their  trade  with  India. 

As  a  currency  constitute  on  these  principles  gives  to  every  class  of 
trader  every  kind  of  advantage  which  any  system  of  currency  can  pro- 
vide, there  need  be  no  apprehension  that  the  people  will  withhold  from 
use  as  money  any  portion  of  the  stock  of  gold  bullion  now  in  India 
which  they  can  profitably  employ  in  that  way.  On  the  whole,  gold  can 
be  put  to  no  more  remunerative  employment  than  its  use  as  money. 
Up  to  the  beginning  of  this  century  about  one-seventeenth  part  of  the 
money  in  use  in  the  East  India  Company's  territories  was  certainly 
gold,  and  probably  a  larger  proportion,  as  much  of  the  money  issuing 
jBx)m  the  mints  of  the  native  powers  was  in  circulation  in  British  dis- 
tricts. Since  that  time  all  the  conditions  of  trade  which  are  in  favour 
of  the  use  of  gold  money  in  India  have  greatly  increased  in  importance, 
and  the  risks  and  drawbacks  incidental  to  the  use  of  gold  money  are 
correspondingly  diminished.  There  is,  therefore,  reason  to  expect  that, 
if  gold  money  is  made  legal  tender  in  British  India,  its  use  will  be  much 
more  popular  and  the  supply  much  more  abundant  than  it  was  at  the 
end  of  the  last  and  during  the  early  part  of  this  century. 

The  only  experiment  of  the  kind  under  discussion  has  failed  fromlwo 
causes — one,  that  gold  was  designed  to  pass  at  a  fixed  valuation  in  sil- 
ver, which,  besides  being  fixed,  was  an  improper  valuation;  and  the 
other,  that  no  plan  for  constituting  a  revenue  in  gold,  and  so  maintain- 
ing a  circulation  of  gold  money,  in  aid  of  that  originating  with  the  re- 
quirements of  commerce,  has  ever  been  tried.  A  gold  currency,  with- 
out a  gold  revenue  and  a  circulation  of  gold  money,  would  be  an  un- 
meaning term,  tip  to  this  time  the  Government  has  never,  as  far  as  I 
know,  done  more  than  invite  the  public  to  convert  its  silver  payments  to 
the  state  into  gold  payments,  withoutofferingto  replace  the  specie  on  the 
market,  or  return  it  to  those  parting  with  it,  in  any  way.  The  Govern- 
ment of  India  has  never,  I  believe,  proposed  to  the  public  to  take  the 
lead  in  establishing  a  gold  currency  in  the  interests  of  the  industrial 
and  commercial  classes,  nor  introduced  any  measure  for  keeping  gold 
money  in  circulation  as  legal  tender,  and  thereby  constituting  the 
money-metal  provided  by  individuals  a  public  possession,  in  which  their 
ownership  would  be  secured  to  them  to  any  extent  to  which  they  might 
use  the  gold  currency  for  their  own  purposes  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
their  business.  If  fifteen  millions  of  gold  sovereigns  of  the  Indian 
mints  are  collected  as  revenue  and  kept  in  circulation  by  the  encash- 
ment of  council  drafts,  and  by  payment  of  other  state  obligations  in 
India,  that  amount  at  least  would  be  always  current.  In  addition, 
there  wiU  come  into  the  market  another  supply,  which  will  certainly  be 
much  larger,  and  may  be  indefinitely  great,  called  into  existence  by  the 
necessities  of  the  foreign  trade  of  India  with  gold-using  countries.  A 
complete  scheme  of  this  kind  has  never  been  contemplated  (at  least 
within  my  knowledge),  much  less  has  any  attempt  to  put  it  in  practice 
been  made. 
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Under  a  system  of  exchange  at  market  rates,  the  capacity  for  mutual 
sabstitution  which  gold  and  silver  money  possess,  will  be  drawn  out  to 
its  fullest  extent,  and  those  forces  which  attract  money  into  circula- 
tion will  have  firee  room  to  act.  Gold  and  silver  flow  into  and  flow  out 
of  the  currency,  exactly  in  such  proportions  as  may  consist  with  the 
prospects  of  profit  from  the  use  of  either.  The  supply  of  each  kind  will 
therefore  be  automatic.  It  follows  that  the  whole  volume  of  the  com- 
bined currency  will  become  as  large  as  circumstances  allow,  or  trade 
requires.  Accretions  to  the  currency  will  grow  only  gradually,  and  in 
amounts  and  values  small  in  proportion  to  the  whole  circulation. 
Prices  will  therefore  be  exposed  to  the  least  possible  disturbance,  and 
their  tendency  will  always  be  towards  a  rise  rather  than  a  fall.  For 
this  reason,  such  a  system  compares  favourably  with  any  other  under 
which  the  volume  of  the  currency  is  limited,  from  the  whole  supply  of 
the  material  for  money  falling  below  the  demands  made  upon  it  from 
many  quarters  at  once;  in  which  case  prices  fall,  or  at  the  best  are 
stationary.  A  limitation  similar  in  effect,  though  not  in  form,  was  ex- 
perienced in  the  bimetallic  system,  which  provided  for  the  volume  of 
money  growing,  but  the  increase  was  obtained  at  the  expense  of  its 
purchasing  power;  prices,  that  is  to  say,  rose  because  the  value  of 
money  fell.  It  was  the  cheaper  metal  which  was  added  to  the  currency, 
and  therefore  additions  made  to  the  circulating  medium  were  rather 
additions  of  quantity  than  of  value,  and  the  real  was  much  less  than 
the  apparent  increment  to  the  circulating  medium. 

An  increase  in  price  is  only  an  increase  in  profit  when  taken  in  the 
money  which  is  rising  in  value;  and,  when  two  kinds  of  money  are  cir- 
culating with  their  rate  of  interchange  fixed  by  their  commercial 
equivalence,  gains  made  either  in  terms  of  one  or  of  the  other  are 
equally  profits.  Thus  the  primary  qualities  of  good  money — stability 
as  a  measure  of,  and  certainty  as  an  indicator  of  value,  are  obtained 
more  effectively  under  this  plan  than  under  any  other.  Although  such 
a  system  is  opposed  to  the  monetary  usages  of  Western  nations,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  are  dealing  with  India,  whose  people,  in 
common  with  all  Oriental  nations,  know  no  other  for  keeping  two  kinds 
of  money  in  use  together;  and  that  the  country  is  so  habituated  to  it 
by  the  force  of  immemorial  custom,  that,  if  it  is  to  obtain  that  supply 
of  money  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  natural  growth  and  ex- 
pansion of  every  kind  of  industry,  there  is  no  other  form  of  dual  cur- 
rency which  has  the  least  probability  of  being  generally  understood 
and  accepted.  And  this  is  an  antecedent  condition  of  success  in  any 
scheme  of  currency  reform  in  India,  for  we  can  do  nothing  effectual  in 
this  direction  unless  we  carry  the  people  with  us. 

The  foreign  exchanges  with  gold-using  countries  being  (as  already 
stated)  in  terms  of  gold,  variations  in  the  gold  price  of  silver  will  not 
affect  them  at  all.  As  for  the  internal  trade  and  production  of  the 
country,  which  will  continue  to  be  carried  on  with  silver  money  as  it  is 
now,  and  the  foreign  exchanges  with  silver-using  countries,  they  will 
remain  on  their  present  footing.  In  the  case  of  produce  raised  for  the 
export  market  and  sold  for  gold,  the  amount  of  stiver  money  which  may 
huve  been  expended  on  it  will  be  taken  into  account  in  the  gold  price. 
Silver  money  will  in  this  case  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  materials  ot 
manufacture.  If  a  weaver  has  to  spend  21.  worth  of  silver  money  in 
buying  yarn  to  make  into  doth,  or  an  indigo  planter  to  spend  10^0002. 
worth  of  silver  money  in  buying  plant  and  paying  coohes  for  beatmg  it 
in  his  vats  and  so  forth^  each  will  reckon  that  value^  irrespective  of  the 
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tale  of  mpees,  as  21.  or  10,000?.,  which  he  has  to  recover  in  the  jwice  of 
tiie  manufactured  article.  The  variations  in  the  tale  of  rupees  so  applied 
will  affect  each  manutacturer  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as,  and  to  no 
greater  extent  than,  variations  in  the  price  of  yam  or  of  hundreds  of 
bun<lles  of  indigo  plant,  or  in  the  wages  of  cooly  labour,  affect  each  of 
of  them  at  present. 

Of  all  the  causes  which  act  in  restraint  of  industry  and  trade,  and 
therefore  hinder  the  material  progress  of  the  people,  the  insufficiency 
of  current  money  in  India  is  perhaps  the  greatest.  I  computed  the 
circulation  of  metallic  money  to  amount  to  nearly  2,900  millions  of 
rupees  in  the  year  1890,  which  would  allow  l^  rupees  per  head  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  British  India,  and  this  proportion  will  not  be  found,  I  believe, 
to  have  altered  materially  since  then.  It  is,  as  is  evident  firom  the 
economic  condition  of  the  country,  very  insufficient.  From  the  circum- 
stances of  the  i)eople,  and  the  rudimentary  methods  of  production 
which  prevail  in  India,  additions  can  only  be  made,  under  the  most 
favourable  view  of  the  case,  but  slowly,  to  the  coin  in  circulation, 
which  is  replenished  in  correspondence  with  such  increase  as  may  take 
place  in  the  commodities  brought  into  the  markets  for  sale.  Many 
years  must  therefore  pass,  before  the  country  is  provided  with  any- 
thing like  the  amount  of  current  money  which  in  Europe  or  America 
is  found  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  prices  at  the  level  we 
have  long  been  accustomed  to.  I  contend  that  the  use  of  both  kinds 
of  money  on  the  plan  proposed  is  that  which  will  hasten  this  desirable 
consummation  more  quickly  than  under  any  other  competing  scheme, 
because  it  secures  the  pricing  of  goods  at  their  exact  commercial 
equivalent  in  gold  and  silver  indifferently,  and  thereby  secures  to 
trailers  the  best  returns  obtainable  and  with  the  least  risk  of  miscal- 
culation, than  which  there  exists  no  greater  incentive  to  industry  or 
more  certain  means  of  attracting  capital  to  investment. 

Such  a  system  places  no  limitation  on  the  supply  of  money,  but,  on 
the  contrar}%  relieves  the  dearth  of  coin,  and  mitigates  the  evil  effect  of 
low  prices;  it  tends  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest,  and  reduces  the  in- 
debtedness, which,  among  the  agricultural  classes,  is  widely  prevalent, 
and  this  makes  the  land  revenue  more  secure  by  facilitating  its  collec- 
tion. It  promotes  a  general  diffusion  of  wealth  by  making  all  the 
money-metal  scattered  throughout  the  land,  in  the  possession  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people,  available  as  money;  while  the  concentration 
of  the  money  supply  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  limited  number, 
which  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  its  being  inadequate  in  amount, 
puts  the  working  class  at  an  enormous  disadvantage  to  the  capitalist 
and  the  middleman.  It  is  the  prevalence  of  such  a  partial  distribution 
of  money  in  India  which  depresses  prices  and  reduces  the  value  of 
labour  and  all  thiit  labour  produces,  and  sustains  the  competition  of 
Indian  with  English  produce  both  in  our  own  and  in  foreign  markets. 
As  prices  depend  on  the  relation  existing  between  the  supply  of  money 
and  the  mass  of  the  commodities  in  exchange,  and  as  no  money  und^ 
this  system  can  get  into  circulation,  except  at  its  commercial  equiva- 
lence in  goods,  a  convenient  abundance  of  money,  rising  prices,  and 
higher  vahies,  will  go  together.  A  reform  therefore  in  the  currency 
system  of  the  ccmntiy,  which  t^ids  to  raise  values  by  xxromolaiig  a  sure 
and  gradual  increase  m  the  capital  fund  available  for  industrial  pur- 
poses, can  not  but  prove  to  be  an  unqualified  benefit  to  tha  whole  eom- 
munity. 
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FlN^tNCIAL. 

The  proposed  system  provides  for  a  gradual  alteration  of  the  stand- 
ard with  the  least  change  of  usage  or  dislocation  of  business,  and 
secures,  as  a  standard,  a  vast  currency  of  both  metals,  which,  being 
interchangeable  at  market  values,  is  practically  homogeneous,and  there- 
fore possesses,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  same  kind  of  efi&ciency  as  a 
currency  composed  of  one  metal  only.  An  increase  in  the  currency  is 
obtained  bv  the  voluntary  contributions  of  those  who  And  their  profit  in 
supplying  DuUion  for  coinage,  and  a  gold  currency  is  thus  established 
without  the  taxpayer  being  put  to  any  cost  in  the  matter  at  all.  Such 
a  currency  leaves  contracts  wholly  unaffected  by  any  causes  connected 
with  the  relative  values  of  the  precious  metals.  Its  constitution  pro- 
tects it  from  variations  in  value  by  rapid  appreciation  or  depreciation, 
because  its  greatest  increase  or  decrease  in  the  course  of  any  consider- 
able time  can  bear  but  an  insignificant  proportion  either  to  its  whole 
volume  or  to  the  mass  of  commodities  in  commerce.  It  possesses  a 
metallic  parity  of  value  with  the  currencies  of  all  gold-using  countries 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  all  silver-using  countries  on  the  other;  and,  be- 
cause in  international  trade  the  values  of  imports  and  exx)orts  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  metallic  prices  of  things,  and  they  exchange  on  that 
basis,  it  operatiCS  to  keep  fluctuations  in  the  foreign  exchanges  within 
tlie  narrowest  limits,  and  greatly  reduces  their  frequency. 

It  will  tend  to  reduce  the  imports  of  gold  into  India  by  giving 
steadiness  to  the  point  of  equilibrium  for  the  values  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  so  make  it  of  little  or  no  profit  to  import  gold  in  preference 
to  silver,  apart  from  the  coinage  demand,  which  will  itself  be  met  from 
gold  now  stored  in  the  country.  These  importations  during  the  last  20 
years  have  averaged  over  2,790,000?.  a  year  in  value. 

India,  being  included  in  the  comity  of  gold-using  nations,  will  return 
to  the  West  any  supplies  of  gold  she  may  draw  therefrom  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade;  and  the  gold  store  of  India,  to  any  extent  to  which  it 
may  be  used  as  money,  will  become  incorporated  in  the  gold  supply  of  the 
world,  and  constitute  an  increase  to  the  gold  resources  of  Western 
nations,  upon  which  the  Indian  demand  now  forms  a  continuous  and 
irreversible  drain. 

The  encouragement  which  this  plan  gives  to  the  circulation  of  either 
kind  of  money,  indifferently,  avoids  one  of  the  principal  defects  of  bi- 
metallism. By  securing  a  correspondence  between  the  currency  value 
and  the  commercial  value  of  both,  neither  becomes  undervalued  in  the 
exchange,  and  no  necessity  arises  for  taking  the  cheaper  metal  into  use 
and  discarding  the  dearer.  It  was  this  peculiarity  of  the  system  which 
involved  the  more  or  less  limited  employment  of  one  kind  of  money 
without  the  value  of  the  other  being  raised  in  the  exchange  with  goods, 
and  this  amounted  to  a  virtual  restriction  of  the  volume  of  metallic 
capital  applied  to  trade. 

The  extended  use  it  will  give  to  the  11.  sterling  of  the  realm  in  a 
commerce  extending  through  half  the  globe,  from  Great  Britain  to  her 
antipodes,  will  promote  its  use  as  an  international  unit  of  value.  At 
the  same  time  the  Indian  currency  of  both  metals  will  serve  as  an 
equilibrating  machine  for  certifying  the  exact  weight  of  e(}uivalent 
values  of  gold  and  silver,  by  a  multitude  of  transactions  taking  place 
every  day  at  a  close  adherence  to  bullion  values.  In  this  way  it  will 
serve  as  a  pow«:ftil  moderating  force  over  the  course  of  the  foreign  ex- 
changes throughout  the  whole  of  the  Empire,  and  doubtless  exerciBe  a 
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similar  influence  in  other  parts  of  the  ^orld  to  which  our  commerce 
may  be  carried. 

It  gives  the  state  a  means  of  raising  a  gold  revenue  tentatively  and 
moderate  in  its  amount  as  a  commencement.  Taxes  levied  in  gold  are 
a  lighter  burden  than  when  raised  in  silver,  because,  when  gold  is  rising 
in  value  the  taxpayer  parts  with  less  and  less  of  the  produce  of  his 
industry  in  order  to  pay  the  same  sum  of  money.  For  this  reason  it 
may  be  possible  in  the  future  to  extend  it  to  the  limits  of  the  adminis- 
trative requirement  for  gold,  with  an  actual  diminution  of  the  present 
impost,  value  for  value.  When  the  finances  of  India  cease  to  rest  on 
silver  and  are  laid  on  a  foundation  of  gold,  her  credit  abroad  will  be 
even  more  secure  than  it  is  now,  and  the  serious  risks  which  the 
country  at  present  runs  from  the  depreciation  abroad  of  her  silver 
money,  and  which  may  any  day  land  it  in  disaster,  will  be  finally 
averted. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  the  system  which  I 
have  thus  described  (summarily  and  with  many  omissions)  can,  if 
adopted  in  India,  be  followed  by  no  results  or  consequences  in  them- 
selves undesirable.  It  creates  a  gold  circulation  (which  those  who  dis- 
like it  can  leave  alone)  concurrent  with  that  of  silver  money,  without 
impairing  the  eflftciency  of  the  latter  as  legal  tender,  or  placing  any  re- 
striction on  the  coinage  of  rupees;  while  the  principle  of  the  exchange 
is  that  to  which  the  people  of  India  are  habituated,  and  which  a  pre- 
scription of  centuries  recommends  to  their  use.  I  submit,  with  much 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  those  who  favour  other  schemes  of  this  kind, 
that,  if  it  is  proposed  to  make  trial  in  India  of  any  plan  which  is  in- 
tended to  act  on  the  foreign  exchanges  by  cutting  off  from  the  country 
its  natural  and  indispensable  supply  of  money,  then  any  limitation  on 
the  coinage  and  circulation  of  ftill  value  money  will,  for  every  one  of 
the  advantages  which  I  have  pointed  out,  create  a  specific  countervail- 
ing evil  in  its  place,  and  inflict  upon  India  all  the  results  of  an  arti- 
ficially appreciated  currency,  which  in  this  country  and  at  this  moment 
we  suffer  from,  and  regard  as  a  great  public  misfortune,  but  from  which 
we  are  nevertheless  completely  at  a  loss  to  find  any  means  of  extrica- 
tion. 

Olarmont  Daniell. 

December  30, 1892. 


Eeferences  to  the  "  Industrial  Competition  of  Asia/^  in  tchioh  the  arg% 
mentsfor  the  foregoing  proposals  a/nd  some  other  points  are  stated  ai 
length. 

Alteration  in  rate  of  conversion  will  seldom  occur,  pp.  296  to  305. 
Attraction  ot  silver  to  India  arising  trom  use  of  gold  money,  p.  307. 
Bills,  case  of,  drawn  in  gold  against  silver,  p.  361. 
Double  accounts,  banking,  p.  353. 

Disuse  of  gold,  present  effect  of;  on  trade  competition  between  India 
and  England,  pp.  388  to  392. 
Exchange,  Indian,  a  guide  for  foreign  exchanges,  p.  325. 
Exchange,  at  market  rates,  illustration  in  practice,  p.  351. 
Exchange,  at  market  rates,  familiar  to  Orientals,  pp.  339  to  345 
Exchange,  at  market  rates,  reduces  fluctuations,  pp.  312-313. 
Gold  metal  for  coinage  provided  by  India,  p.  282. 
Gold,  "  comer''  in  supply  of,  can  not  be  contrived,  p.  353. 
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Gold  money  as  legal  tender,  p.  328. 

Gold  money  woald  pass  to  and  fro  between  India  and  England,  pp. 
355  to  357. 

Gold  money  of  India  available  tor  English  money  market,  pp.  283  to 
2So. 

Gold  treasure  in  India,  amount  of,  pp.  248-249. 

Hoarding  of  silver,  unimportant,  in  amount,  pp.  317  to  319. 

Hoarding  of  gold  would  not  interfere  with  currency  uses,  pp.  316  to 
320,  378. 

Plan  for  circulating  gold  money  in  India,  pp.  296  to  305. 

Purchase  of  goods  m  India  with  gold  money,  efi'ect  o^  on  trade,  pp. 
323  and  333. 

Eevenue  in  gold  money,  pp.  363  to  366. 

Eevenue  in  gold  preferable  to  silver,  pp.  367  to  370, 

Silver  money  in  India,  stock  ot,  pp.  258  and  259. 

Silver  currency,  inadequacy  of,  pp.  285  to  287. 

Silver  monometallism  a  restraint  on  industry,  pp.  288  to  291* 

Silver,  limitation  on  coinage  of,  its  evil  effects,  p.  293. 

Substitution  of  gold  for  silver  revenue,  p.  371. 

Summary  of  results  of  scheme,  pp.  376  to  383. 

Use  of  gold  money  will  stimulate  use  of  silver  money,  p.  308. 

Use  of  gold  money  popular  in  India.  Predilection  of  people  for  gold 
money,  pp.  266  to  277,  358  to  376. 


Note  on  the  effects  of  a  limitation  on  the  supply  of  silver  money  in  IndiOy 
by  Clarmont  JDa/nielly  B.  0.  8.,  retired. 

The  Indian  Currency  Association  propose  that,  in  India,  an  artificial 
value  should  be  given  to  the  silver  money  of  the  country  in  excess  of 
its  market  value  by  a  limitation  on  the  supply,  in  order  that  thereby 
the  growing  divergence  of  value  between  rupees  and  sovereigns  may 
be  arrested.  They,  no  doubt,  justify  this  course  to  themselves,  in  the 
belief  that  the  enhanced  value  which  the  rupee  is  thus  to  acquire  will 
become  its  market  value.  This  assumption,  however,  ignores  certain 
elementary  facts  which  have  an  important  practical  bearing  on  the  re- 
sults of  such  an  experiment. 

All  exchanges  of  money  as  between  nations  proceed  on  the  basis  of 
metallic  equivalents,  and — temporary  oscillations  apart — at  values  regu- 
lated by  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  of  the  same  quality  In  the  dif- 
ferent coins  under  exchange  with  one  another,  and  in  the  exchange  of 
silver  coins  for  gold  coins  by  their  metallic  equivalence  of  value  as 
ascertained  in  the  open  market.  This  circumstance  would  prevent  the 
desired  convergence  of  value  between  the  over- valued  silver  money  of 
India  and  the  gold  money  of  England.  The  currency  valuation  of  the 
rupee  and  its  market  value  would  not  go  together.  Also,  it  is  the  case 
that  trade  consists  in  the  exchange  of  goods  for  one  another,  and  that 
these  exchanges  are  made  at  equivalent  values,  which  values  are  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  money — commonly  called  price.  Price  depends 
upon  value,  not  value  upon  price;  therefore,  no  depreciation  of  price 
which  is  artificially  contrived  can  lower  the  value  of  anything,  and  no 
inflation  of  prices  can  bestow  a  higher  value  on  commodities.  That 
remains  just  what  it  would  have  been  if  no  manipulation  of  prices  had 
been  attempted. 
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Good  money,  that  is  to  say,  fiill  value  money  in  unrestricted  supply, 
lias  an  intrinsic  value  of  its  own,  arising  out  of  the  same  causes  which 
give  value  to  goods.  The  relation  of  value  between  two  kinds  of 
money  when  used  for  pricing  goods  is  settled  by  the  quantities  of  either 
which  avail  to  purchase  the  same  article  in  the  same  market,  because 
things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another. 
Prices  in  terms  of  gold  and  silver  money  only  correspond  with  the 
values  of  goods  when  ascertained  in  this  manner  in  markets  free  and 
open,  both  to  the  unrestricted  sale  of  commodities  and  the  unrestricted 
circulation  of  money.  From  this  it  follows  that  any  given  sum  of  money 
becomes  an  equivalent  in  the  exchange  with  any  particular  quantity  of 
any  kind  of  goods.  It  is  also  a  standard  for  measuring  their  value,  for 
reasons  connected  with  a  supply  provided  by  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  the  public  who  make  use  of  the  currency.  They  will  certainly 
not  put  their  gold  and  silver  into  circulation  at  less  than  its  commercial 
value,  and  the  mass  of  money  so  constituted  becomes,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  the  best  machinery  for  measuring  the  relative  values  oi 
goods  in  one  another,  that  is  to  say,  the  best  available  standard.  When, 
however,  money  comes  under  the  influence  of  legal  or  other  arbitrary 
conditions,  directed  to  enhance  its  value  by  making  it  more  scarce  than 
it  otherwise  would  be,  the  equivalence  of  value  between  money  Mid 
goods  is  disturbed,  and  price  in  the  regulated  currency  ceases  to  be  a 
true  expression  of  value.  In  a  trade  between  a  silver-using  and  a  gold- 
using  country  served  by  a  currency  thus  "managed,^  merchandise 
would  be  exchanged  through  two  intermediaries;  one,  the  rupee,  arti- 
ficially valued,  would  hold  one  kind  of  relation  of  value  to  commerce, 
and  the  other,  the  sovereigh,  commercially  valued,  quite  another.  As 
the  values  of  the  two  kinds  of  money  would  no  longer  rest  upon  their 
ascertained  value  in  the  same  kind  of  goods,  but  partly  upon  that  and 
partly  upon  the  legal  or  arbitrary  valuation,  they  could  not  exchange 
into  one  another  at  their  metallic^  which  is  their  commercial,  equiva- 
lence. At  present  the  money  of  India  and  the  money  of  England^  al- 
th(»ugh  they  have  no  common  metallic  basis,  have  a  common  commer- 
cial basis,  in  virtue  of  which  gold  serves  as  the  standard  for  goods  and 
for  silver  alike.  Even  this,  under  the  plan  of  the  Indian  Currency  As- 
sociation, would  be  lost;  and  a  State  valuation  of  the  kind  proposed, 
so  far  from  improving  the  rate  of  exchange,  would  make  it  more  irreg- 
ular than  ever,  because  it  would  have  no  necessary  connection  witii 
the  actual  value  of  the  money  concerned,  as  reckoned  at  the  market 

One  among  those  merchantsand  planters  inBengalwhoobjects  to  any 
limitation  being  put  upon  the  coinage  of  rupees  is  quoted  by  the  Cal- 
cutta correspondent  of  the  "  Times"  li^^  December,  1892^  as  express- 
ing himself  to  the  following  effect:  ^^  That  the  rupee  affords  at  present 
a  stable  currency  in  respect  of  the  interns^  requirements  of  the  country, 
and  that  artificial  devices  for  increasing  its  stability  as  a  medium  for  ex- 
ternal liabilities  will  shake  its  stability  as  a  medium  for  internal  obliga- 
tions and  for  internal  production  and  commerce."  Than  this  oonclosion 
none  could  be  more  true,  for  that  which  is  radically  vicious  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  foreign  exchanges  must  be  equaUy  so  from  that  of 
the  native  industries. 

The  Indian  Currency  Association  proposes,  in  effiM^t,  to  put  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  in  the  position  of  a  monopolist,  and  urges  it  to  deai 
with  the  currency  as  tiie  monopolist  deals  with  the  article  he  offers  fbr 
sale,  when  he  destroys  a  large  part  of  it  in  order  to  enchance  the  value 
of  the  remainder.  The  Oovemment  having  at  its  command  an  annual 
supply  of  silver  to  the  value  of  about  T^OOO^OOOI.  sterling  for  coinage,  in 
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the  contributions  to  the  currency  which  the  Indian  public  are  aocus- 
touied  to  make,  is  urged  to  dispense  witii  a  portion  of  this  supply,  by 
patting  a  limit  on  the  coinage  of  rux>ees,  below  that  which  experience 
has  proved  the  commerce  of  the  country  to  require.  As  it  is  intended 
that  the  silver  metal  thus  discarded  from  use  as  money  should  become 
comparatively  valueless  to  its  owners  (for  it  is  only  on  this  hypothesis 
that  the  portion  coming  under  coinage  would  obtain  the  desired  appre- 
ciation of  value),  the  course  of  action  thus  recommended  to  Government 
goes  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  destruction  of  a  large  part  of  the  money 
supply  of  the  country — and  this,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  which,  having  regard  to  its  commercial  importance, 
is  so  insufficiently  supplied  with  money  as  India. 

But  it  is  only  in  the  event  of  the  Government  becoming  really  and 
practically  a  monopolist  of  coin  that  it  would  be  in  a  position  to  en- 
hance its  value  aiiificially  in  the  manner  proposed.  Unless  it  acquired 
complete  control  over  all  the  money  in  circulation,  it  is  evident  that  its 
monopoly  would  break  down.  The  issue  of  money  from  the  mints  in 
India  having  been  reduced  in  quantity,  there  would  still  remain  the 
outside  market  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  a  valuation  of  silver  which,  as 
will  be  shown,  would  be  wholly  beyond  the  influence  of  the  rupee  cur- 
rency. Such  a  monopoly  of  the  coin  supply  would  be  infringed  in  many 
ways.  An  irresistible  temptation  (as  has  been  often  observed)  would 
be  held  out  to  coiners  of  illicit  money  to  manufacture  abroad  and  im- 
port into  India  imitation  rupees  of  perfectly  good  standard  and  full 
value,  and  it  would  not  be  possible  to  prevent  their  circulation  in  con- 
siderable numbers. 

There  are  also  in  India  several  semi-independent  native  states  who 
coin  their  own  gold  and  silver  money.  These  coins  circulate  not  only 
within  but  without  the  borders  of  these  states — ^that  is  to  say,  in  the 
British  districts — at  their  bullion  or  market  values.  The  supplies  of 
such  coins  would  necessarily  be  largely  increased  in  the  expectation 
that  they  would  share  in  the  artiflciaJ  enhancement  which  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  authorised  money  is  assumed  to  have  received; 
and  b^use,  the  volume  of  money  in  circulation  in  British  India  being 
even  under  existing  arrangements  far  too  small  for  its  commerce,  any 
amount  of  coin  within  the  capacity  of  the  native  states  to  issue  would 
be  eagerly  taken  up  in  order  to  fill  the  vacuum  in  the  circulation  occa- 
sioned by  the  reduced  coinages  of  the  British  mints. 

But,  in  addition  to  this  latter  supply  of  substituted  coins,  imitations 
of  tbem  of  full  weight  and  value  would  be  provided  by  the  million  by 
eoiners  in  India  itself.  Such  coins  could  be  fabricated  with  the  great- 
est ease  and  with  the  rudest  implements,  for  the  originals  are  at  best 
very  roughly  made,  and  therefore  easily  imitated,  at  a  cost  probably 
not  exceeding  a  penny  an  ounce.  This  would  make  the  business  a  very 
profitable  one.  It  is  not,  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  illegal  to  make 
imitations  of  coins  which  are  not  issued  fi'om  the  mints  of  the  Indian 
Government,  and  if  it  were  made  illegal  the  proscription  could  be  easily 
evaded,  for  imitations  of  the  obsolete  coins  of  extinct  dynasties  which 
have  in  the  market  a  recognised  value  would,  if  intrinsically  of  equal 
value,  pass  firom  hand  to  hand  as  money.  Such  imitations  of  ancient 
gold  coins  are  to  be  met  with  in  India,  fabricated  to  meet  a  demand  for 
gold  in  a  convenient  form.  So  it  would  be  with  these  spurious  silver 
coins. 

Here  we  have  three  kinds  of  good  foil  value  rupees,  which  if  the 
British  currency  were  raised  only  10  per  cent  above  its  metallic  value, 
would  be  supplied  at  a  considerable  profit  and  with  little  or  no  risk  of 
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legal  penalties.  With  three  or  four  silver  currencies  in  circulation,  of 
which  one,  and  that  the  least  in  favour,  would  be  by  law  rated  above 
its  value,  two  prices  for  goods  in  the  markets  would  come  into  existence ; 
and  the  illicit  coin  would  be  everywhere  more  acceptable,  and  therefore 
increase  in  circulation,  because  a  heavier  weight  of  metal  (than  would 
be  the  case  in  the  authorised  coin)  would  be  given  for  any  particular 
quantity  of  goods.  So  far  as  they  were  used  for  the  daily  petty  trade 
of  the  bazaars,  their  circulation  would  be  fatal  to  that  elevation  of  value 
which  the  Indian  Currency  Association  hope  to  bestow  oh  the  rupee  of 
the  future,  and  the  influence  of  the  currency  on  the  regulation  of  values 
would  be  nowhere. 

Little  able  as  the  government  would  be  to  secure  a  monopoly  value 
to  its  own  coin,  it  would  be  still  less  able  to  raise  the  value  of  silver  in 
the  outside  market.  Who,  for  instance,  having  gold  money  in  England 
and  offering  it  for  sale  in  India  by  means  of  a  draft  on  this  country, 
would  sell  it  for  a  farthing  in  the  rupee  below  its  market  value  in  silver 
as  quoted  in  Europe  t  The  argument  that  such  persons  require  rupees 
in  India  for  the  purposes  of  their  business,  and  therefore  must  buy  the 
government  coin  or  go  without  money  altogether,  assumes  that  gold 
thus  held  in  England  cannot  by  indirect  means  be  used  as  money  in 
India.  It  could  be  transported  to  India,  and  go  to  increase  the  drain 
of  gold  which  India  makes  on  the  gold  stocks  of  the  western  world  to 
a  still  greater  extent  than  at  present.  In  India  this  gold  bullion  would 
be  used,  as  it  is  now  to  some  extent,  as  a  reserve  against  which  private 
documentary  money  would  be  supplied  to  trade;  or,  with  it,  silver  bars 
would  be  bought  and  exported  for  a  similar  purpose  or  for  manufacture 
into  spurious  coin.  It  is  no  improbable  conjecture  that  the  mercantile 
classes,  apprehensive  of  loss  from  trading  with  these  competing  silver 
currencies,  would  set  up  a  system  of  their  own,  based  on  gold  and 
silver  bullion  exchanging  by  the  transfer  of  warrants,  or  in  some  such 
way,  at  market  values,  alongside  of  the  state  currency.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  profitable  and  by  no  means  difficult  to  do  so,  as  the  people  of 
India  recognise  no  other  method  for  the  exchange  of  gold  and  silver 
money,  but  by  the  rates  prescribed  by  the  open  market.  But,  short  of 
this,  gold  money  such  as  sovereigns,  the  value  of  which  is  recognised 
and  quoted  every  morning  in  the  daily  papers,  would,  in  the  state  of 
confusion  into  which  the  currency  would  be  thrown,  be  taken  in  prefw- 
ence  to  any  other  kind  of  money  in  the  payment  of  debt,  and  thud  be- 
come the  basis  upon  which  much  of  the  internal  and  all  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  country  would  be  conducted. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  forecast  of  all  the  effects  on  the  trade  and 
finances  of  India  which  an  abandonment  of  silver  at  its  natural,  for 
silver  at  an  artificial,  valuation  as  the  standard  money  of  the  country 
may  produce.  In  any  view  of  the  case,  the  limitation  of  the  coinage  of 
silver  money  in  India  will  have  no  influence  on  the  outside  market,  and 
will  fail  to  raise  the  value  of  silver  bullion  as  little  as  that  of  silver  coin, 
and  the  intended  action  of  the  Indian  currency  on  the  foreign  exchanges 
will  prove  abortive.  At  present  the  secretary  of  state  for  India  makes 
no  attempt  to  "rig ^  the  market,  but  takes  the  best  gold  price  he  can 
get  in  England  for  the  rupees  he  has  to  sell  in  India.  It  is,  however, 
part  of  the  proposal  that  comes  from  India  that  he  should  use  the 
machinery  of  "  council  bills  ^  for  improving  the  exchanges.  That,  in 
order  to  enforce  the  artificial  valuation  of  the  rupee  in  India,  some 
gambling  of  this  kind  in  the  exchanges  would  become  necessary,  ap- 
pears evident  tcom  what  a  writer  in  the  "Fortnightly  Review ''for 
January  last  says  on  this  subject:  "  The  exchange  operations  of  the 
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Indian  g«#veTnment  would,"  he  says,  "require  close  study.  If  the 
Indian  harvests  were  deficient,  and  those  of  America  abundant,  the 
price  of  council  drafts  would  require  to  be  reduced,  notwithstanding 
pressure  from  Lancashire.  The  export  trades  would  also,"  in  his  opin- 
ion, "  require  to  be  closely  watched,  for,  if  the  exchanges  were  raised 
too  1  ai)idly  and  considerably,  exports  would  be  checked  and  the  flow  of 
silver  to  the  east  arrested.  The  government  of  India  should  also  buy 
silver  liberally,  and  coin  it  whenever  the  Indian  bank  rates  denoted  a 
money  stringency.  Again,  if  the  bullion  price  of  silver  advances,  so 
that  silver  and  the  rupee  go  up  together,  and  if  the  export  trade  of 
India  shows  no  diminution,  gold  prices  in  London  having  risen,  then 
the  experiment  will  have  succeeded ;  if,  however,  silver  faUs  while  the 
rupee  advances,  then  the  Indian  mints  should  be  promptly  opened 
again,  or  the  revenue  from  the  opium  sales  to  China  may  suffer,  and 
England's  exchanges  with  China,  Persia,  Chili,  and  perhaps  Bussia, 
may  suffer; "  and  a  good  deal  more  to  the  same  effect.  This,  however, 
is  a  kind  of  business  which  no  secretary  of  state  and  no  Viceroy  in 
India  is  ever  likely  to  undertake,  and  that  it  can  be  thought  even  re- 
motely necessary  is  sufficient  to  condemn  the  whole  scheme. 

The  treasure  which  now  goes  to  India  every  year,  or  rather  has  on 
the  average  gone  there  during  the  last  20  years,  is,  gold  and  silver 
taken  together,  valued  at  present  prices,  worth  within  a  few  pounds  of 
9f  Z.  millions  sterling.  Of  this,  silver  constitutes  a  value  in  rupees  of 
nearly  72J  millions  (Rs.),  almost  all  of  which  is  destined  for  coinage  into 
money.  The  commercial  dealings  of  India  with  England  are  such  that 
this  9|i.  millions  of  treasure  must  be  taken  to  be  payment  of  goods  sup- 
plied to  foreign  countries  by  India  through  her  external  trade.  There 
is  little  or  nothing  else  on  account  of  which  India  has  to  receive  pay- 
ment from  abroad.  When  the  silver  i)ortion  of  this  annual  importation 
of  treasure  can  no  longer  be  used  freely  and  frilly  as  money,  how  will 
the  balance  of  debt  due  India  be  paidt  Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, that  the  Government  of  India  could  succeed  in  suppressing 
every  form  of  money  except  that  supplied  by  its  own  mints,  this  annu^ 
importation  of  silver  would  be  greatly  reduced,  and  the  business  which, 
during  20  years,  it  has  sustained  must  be  carried  through  with  a  con- 
tract^ circulation.  In  such  an  event  prices  would  fall,  the  exchanges 
of  commerce  from  dearth  of  money  would  correspondingly  diminish, 
which  in  itself  would  be  a  serious  restraint  on  trade. 

At  the  same  time  falling  prices  would  discourage  production,  and 
tend  to  reduce  wages  and  throw  men  and  women  out  of  work  by  the 
million.  Capital  would  be  driven  from  India  instead  of  being  attracted 
to  the  country  as  it  should  be,  and  the  rate  of  interest  and  discount 
would  rise.  As  the  produce  of  every  kind  of  labour,  handicraft,  man- 
ufacture, or  goods  in  trade  would  command  less  money  than  before, 
debtors  would  find  greater  difficulty  than  they  do  now  in  discharging 
their  liabilities,  and  this  condition  would  affect  tor  the  worse  the  finan- 
cial position  of  Government  no  less  than  the  pockets  of  its  subjects. 
The  revenue  would,  for  the  same  reason,  be  collected  with  difficulty, 
and  deficits  would  become  every  year  a  more  prominent  feature  in  the 
budget  of  the  Indian  exchequer.  The  taxation  which  has  become 
necessary  to  meet  the  "  loss  by  exchange'^  on  the  home  charges,  if  ap- 
parently less  in  amount,  would  be  no  lighter  burden  on  the  country,  for 
the  taxpayer,  in  order  to  pay  a  slightly  lower  tax,  would  be  compelled 
to  part  with  as  much  of  the  produce  of  his  industry  as  was  used  to  be 
taken  from  him  when  higher  prices  prevailed.  If  the  100  millions  of 
rupees  which  are  now  raised  by  taxes  to  meet  the  '^ loss  by  exchange^ 
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were  reduced  to  90  or  to  80  millions,  not  an  anna  of  the  difference  would 
go  into  the  pockets  of  the  producing  cla^sses.  Groverninent  might  ap- 
pear to  be  paying  less  for  the  gold  it  might  !>uy  in  England,  but  the 
real  purchaser,  i.  e.,  the  Indian  taxpayer,  ryot,  mauufeu^urer,  or  mer- 
chant, would  contribute  just  as  much  as  before,  in  meal  or  in  malt  the 
market  equivalent  of  the  gold  in  silver  rupees,  which  India  buys  in 
England,  must  be  paid  in  full.  No  possible  manipulation  of  the  cur- 
rency can  turn  the  flank  of  this  difficulty  or  drive  it  off  the  field. 

Whatever  course  may  be  taken  to  enforce  an  artificial  valuation  of 
the  rupee  currency,  it  will  prove  to  be  nothing  short  of  a  continual 
tampering  with  the  standard  money  of  the  country,  that  by  which  the 
proceeds  of  the  industry  of  230  millions  of  people  are  prioed.  It  will 
be  opposed  to  the  interests,  the  convenience,  and  the  well-being  of 
every  class.  All  men  can  adapt  their  bargains  to  the  rise  and  fi^l  oi 
rupee  prices,  which,  if  left  alone,  are  at  least  regulated  by  conditions 
connected  with  their  own  daily  labour  and  daily  wants.  At  present 
these  variations  are  so  gradual  and  so  slight  that  they  distress  no  one; 
but  for  the  Government  to  undertake  to  adapt  the  standard  to  varia- 
tions in  its  own  value  against  another  metal,  by  alternately  lengthen- 
ing and  shortening  it,  would  derange  every  relation  existing  b^ween 
money  and  the  daily  life  of  the  whole  community.  Such  a  scheme  is 
foredoomed  to  failure.  No  government,  especially  one  so  situated  as 
that  of  the  English  in  India,  could  afford  to  enter  on  a  contest  of  this 
kind  with  the  whole  population  of  the  country.  So  far  as  it  might  be 
attempted  and  persevered  in^  it  would  result  in  widespread  coi]Susioa 
and  financial  disaster, 

OLiLBMONT  DANISLL. 


OURRENOY  OF  iNDIiu 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  P.  V.  VBremar^  D.  D.^  formerly  Boman  CoMoUe 
chaplaiii  in  India^  to  the  lord  president  and  ike  menwers  of  the  royal 
commiseion  on  Indian  owrrency^  London. 

Mt  Lord  aio)  Gentlemen:  The  actual  curren<^  of  India  (rupee, 
half,  quarter,  one-eighth  rupee:  half-anna,  pice  and  pie)  completely 
meet  sdl  the  wants  of  India  for  aaily  use  and  internal  trade.  For  In- 
dian currency,  notes  and  rupees  are  high  enough  for  trade  and  for  the 
rich,  while  the  pie  and  pioe  are  small  enough  for  the  low  prices  of  liv- 
ing and  the  frugal  wants  of  the  masses.  Both  silver  and  bronze  are 
plentifully  supplied  for  the  needs  of  circulation.  Cowries,  though  still 
in  use,  are  steadily  dying  out  of  the  active  circulation ;  India  is  very 
conservative. 

India  needs,  therefore,  no  change  in  her  currency,  except  perhaps  on 
two  trifling  points:  (1)  A  silver  coin  of  two  rupees,  equivalent  to  the 
English  double  florin,  to  be,  in  frugal  India,  what  the  half-sovereign  is 
in  England — the  small  coin  of  the  rich  and  the  big  coin  of  the  poor; 
and  (2)  a  bronze  anna  piece;  for,  as  yet,  the  anna  is  a  mere  name  with- 
out a  corresponding  coin. 

A  change,  however,  in  the  currency  is  absolutely  needed  to  enable 
India  to  hold  her  own  in  trading  with  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  I  take 
it  that  the  Indian  Currency  Commission  has  been  appointed  to  report 
what  change  is  necessary  and  practicable  in  the  interest  of  the  trade 
of  India  considered  as  the  output  of  the  entire  nation. 
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Tbis  is  a  matter  above  and  beycmd  all  qaestions  affecting  special  classes, 
i.  c.,  losses  incurred  in  exchange  by  Government  officials,  by  European 
merchants  and  residents,  and  even  by  native  merchants  engaged  in  for- 
eign trade.  Not  only  are  these  losses  small  to  the  individuals  as  com- 
pared with  the  loss  by  the  State,  but  we  must  also  remember  that  they 
tbemselves,  by  their  vast  transfers,  partly  create  the  very  evil  of  which 
they  complain  and  that  they  actually  reap  much  profit  even  where  they 
incur  loss.  The  real  point  for  the  commission  is  how  to  deal  justly 
with  India  as  a  nation;  to  protect  the  trade  of  India  against  outside 
interference;  to  give  her  a  currency  which  may  steady  her  rate  of  ex- 
change fairly,  without  exposing  her  compulsorily  to  loss  in  all  her 
transactions.  Such  a  loss  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  at  once  prevented 
by  England,  which  professes  (and  really  tries)  to  rule  India  for  the 
benefit  of  her  own  teeming  millions,  and  not  for  the  advantage  of  cer- 
tain classes  only,  much  less  for  the  profit  of  certain  English  merchants. 

India,  at  present,  needlessly  loses  40  per  cent,  not  only  on  her  mone- 
tary transactions  with  England,  which  might,  perhaps,  be  borne  as  a 
set-off  against  good  government,  but  even  on  her  transactions  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  whom  India  is  under  no  obligation  at  all,  e.  g.^ 
China.  Lcuat  year's  balance  of  trade  was  against  China — a  silver-using 
country — ^to  over  7,000,0001.,  yet  the  exchange  was  kept  against  India, 
and  1  dollar  was  Rs.  2.25,  instead  of  being  below  Rs.  2.  This  anomaly 
is  the  outcome  of  letting  the  rate  of  exchange  be  arbitrarily  fixed  in 
London,  instead  of  letting  it  follow  tiie  conditions  of  trade.  It  is 
against  this  arbitrary  fixing  of  the  Indian  exchange  in  England,  and 
through  England  with  the  entire  world,  that  your  commission  has  to 
find  a  remedy  by  modifying  the  Indian  currency  in  the  interests  of 
India  as  a  nation.  These  interests  are  not  the  same,  and,  in  fact,  are 
opiK>sed  to  the  interests  of  bankers  and  English  merchants  in  India, 
and  of  purchasers  of  Indian  produce  in  Europe;  yet  it  is  only  men  of 
these  interested  classes  who — so  far  as  the  names  have  been  published 
in  the  papers — have  been  examined  by  this  commission. 

The  latest  figures  to  hand  (Imperial  Institute  Year  Book,  1892)  give 
for  1800-'91  a  nett  import  into  India  of  5,639, 172f.  in  gold  and  14,176,1361. 
in  silver,  a  total  in  specie  of  19,814,308/.,  counting  the  Rx.  =  £  at  par. 

This  shows  how  rich  a  country  India  is,  how  va«t  are. her  productive 
powers,  how  enormous  her  trade.  After  squaring  her  imports  against 
her  exports — after  pa3ring  17,000,000/.  for  the  home  charges — and  after 
losing  40  per  cent  on  these  transactions,  India  still  had  to  receive  from 
the  rest  of  tiie  world  the  immense  sum  of  nearly  20  millions  to  balance 
her  trade! 

Had  the  Indian  mints  been  closed  to  private  coinage  of  silver,  the 
whole  of  these  20  millions  would  have  had  to  be  paid  in  gold.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  the  closing  of  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  for 
private  persons  is  the  first  step  needed  to  settle  the  Indian  exchange. 
It  will  stop  the  present  extravagant  import  of  silver,  and  compel  the 
import  ot  more  gold.  Let  the  minting  of  silver  be  reserved,  from  1st 
April,  1893,  to  the  Government  alone,  which  should  continue  to  coin 
freely  as  much  as  it  actually  needed,  and  not  more.  At  present,  rupees 
are  coined  so  abundantly  that  they  overflow  the  frontiers  into  China, 
Thibet,  Tartary,  Afghanistan,  Persia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  even  make 
it  necessary,  in  distant  German  East  Africa,  to  impose  restrictions  for 
preventing  the  rupee  from  ousting  the  German  mark  out  of  the  market. 
Messers.  Curzon,  Eockhill,  and  Gilmour,  besides  other  travellers,  vouch 
for  this  omnipresence  of  the  rupee  in  Asia.    Last  year^  China  took  ovei 
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160,000L  ill  rupees  via  Thibet  alone,  besides  what  flowed  in  at  her 
eastern  ports  and  southern  frontiers. 

Here  is  proof  i>08itive  of  an  extreme  redundancy  of  rupees  caused  by 
allowing  India's  debtors  to  flood  her  with  cheap  silver,  which  the  Indian 
Government  coins  into  more  rupees  than  India  needs,  thus  swamping 
and  depreciating  its  own  currency  for  the  benefit  of  outsiders,  by  ex- 
treme over-production.  Stop,  then,  the  free  coinage  of  silver;  impose 
some  slight  but  efftcient  duty  on  its  import;  and  half  the  difficulty  of 
the  Indian  currency  question  vanishes  at  once. 

If,  after  paying  all  her  dues  all  over  the  world — ^England  and  the 
home  charges  included — India  still  had  to  receive  nearly  20,000,000f. 
in  specie,  this  is  proof  positive  that  her  exports  are  so  vast  that  she 
does  not  need  to  send  out  one  single  coin,  or  one  single  ounce  of  the 
precious  metal  s ;  others  have  to  send  to  her.  Hence,  for  India's  interest, 
the  sums  needed  for  the  home  charges  should  be  put  up  for  sale  tn  India 
by  the  Indian  Government,  and  not  in  England.  The  periodical  flood- 
ing of  the  London  market  with  council  bills  on  Indian  treasuries,  instead 
of  a  call  in  India  for  drafts  on  India's  debtors  in  Europe  and  elsewhere, 
has,  for  years,  fixed  a  false  and  unjust  rate  of  exchange  against  India. 
This  is  fidl  the  worse  for  India,  because  it  is  done,  not  in  open  msu'ket, 
but  by  secret  tender j  confined  to  a  few.  Thus,  for  the  profit  of  these 
tenderers  in  London,  not  only  is  India's  exchange  fixed  at  a  ruinously 
low  rate  with  England  itself  for  the  home  charges,  but  through  that  it 
is  unjustly  lowered  for  all  English  monetary  transactions  with  India, 
and  through  England  it  is  lowered  also  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  This 
causes  a  dead  loss  of  40  per  cent  on  all  her  transactions. 

No  wonder  the  suspicion  is  abroad  that  this  sale  of  bills  in  England 
has  be-en  invented,  and  is  continued,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  low- 
ering the  Indian  exchange,  of  enriching  English  merchant^  and  finan- 
ciers at  the  cost  of  the  Indian  producer,  of  impoverishing  India  for  the 
advantage  of  England.  The  matter  is  too  clear  to  have  escai)ed  the 
notice  of  any  thinking  man;  and,  if  it  has  been  done  otherwise  than 
purposely,  it  shows  a  phenomenal  degree  of  ignorance  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  and  at  the  India  Office.  This  opinion  is  gaining  ground 
in  India. 

As  India  ne^  not  exx>ort  money  or  bullion,  and  can  meet  all  her 
debts  by  her  own  drafts  on  her  debtors,  the  sale  of  the  council's  bills 
in  London  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  disastrous  to  India's  interests. 
It  in  no  way  benefits  the  Imperial  Government  or  the  recipients  of  the 
home  charges.  It  is  merely  a  source  of  unjust  profit  to  some  Enghsh 
merchants,  financiers,  and  bankers.  How  dare  we  sacrifice  the  inter- 
ests of  India  to  the  unholy  profit  of  a  few  Englishmen  t 

Hence  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  India  that  these  sales  of  council 
bills  in  London  be  stopped  concurrently  with  the  closing  of  the  Indian 
mints  to  free  coinage  of  silver  from  the  1st  April,  1893. 

To  the  question.  How,  then,  are  the  home  charges  and  balance  of 
trade  to  be  met  in  England  by  India  t  the  reply  is  simple.  Let  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  settle  itself  on  purely  commercial  lines,  as  everywhere 
else ;  this  needs  no  governmental  or  legislative  enactments.  India  need 
not  fear  for  the  result,  if  not  actively  overweighted.  To  meet  the  home 
charges  let  the  Indian  Government  send  the  requisite  amount  of  gold 
from  India,  where  its  purchase  will  entail  no  more  loss  than  buying  it 
in  Europe.  When  the  suicidal  sale  of  council  bills  is  stopped  in  England 
and  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  India  the  balance  of  trade  may  be  left 
to  settle  the  rate  of  exchange  individually  with  each  country.  As  the 
former  is  annually  in  favor  of  India  to  an  enormous  extent^  the  latter 
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would  very  soon  rise  m  favour  of  India  till  it  even  passed  the  par  of  ex- 
change. 

Here,  however,  we  are  confronted  with  the  cry  of  depreciation  of  sil- 
ver, and,  consequently  of  the  rupee. 

But  the  depreciation  of  a  metal  and  the  depreciation  of  a  coin  of  that 
metal  are  very  distinct  and  different  things. 

Silver  may  be  depreciated  (or  gold  appreciated,  or  any  other  such 
shibboleth  may  be  used) ;  still  we  see  that  the  English  florin,  the  Ger- 
man mark,  and  the  French  franc  retain  a  permanent  value,  subject  to 
only  a  fractional  variation  from  temporary  balance  of  trade.  K  the 
depreciation  of  silver  as  a  metal  does  not  succeed  in  depreciating  the 
florin,  mark,  and  franc,  no  more  could  it,  by  itself,  depreciate  the  silver 
rupee.  Coins  are  much  more  than  mere  metal.  They  are  metallic 
tokens  of  a  fixed  value  guarant^d  by  the  solvency  of  a  nation.  India 
is  as  solvent  as  England,  France,  or  Germany;  and,  therefore,  her 
coins,  as  theirs  are,  should  be  considered  not  as  mere  metal  (as  are 
those  of  poor,  fraudulent,  and  bankrupt  states),  but  as  token  values, 
secured  by  the  honesty,  solvency,  and  richness  of  India. 

What,  therefore,  the  mere  depreciation  of  silver  could  not  eflfect  is 
produced  by  the  difference  that  India  has  not,  as  Germany,  France,  and 
England  have,  a  standard  of  gold,  of  which  their  silver  coins  are  frac- 
tional tokens,  current,  in  consequence,  above  their  market  price  as 
Toere  metal.  This,  however,  is  a  difference  caused  by  England,  and 
which  can  be  easily  eliminated  by  returning  to  a  gold  standard  in 
India;  and  this  is  precisely  the  change  absolutely  needed  in  the  Indian 
currency. 

I  said  returning  to  a  gold  standurd  in  India,  for  it  is  not  60  years  since 
we  made  the  rupee  the  standard  coin  of  India;  and  only  30  years  ago 
Lord  Lawrence  coined  gold  sovereigns,  a  measure  which,  had  it  been 
continued  by  his  less  far-seeing  successors,  would  have  entirely  obviated 
the  untold  losses  by  India  through  exchange. 

A  gold  standard,  however,  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  gold  circula- 
tion. The  latter  India  does  not  at  all  need ;  and  the  former  she  requires 
solely  to  meet  the  interested  cry  of"  depreciated  silver  and  rupee.''  For 
her  internal  wants,  India  needs,  and  for  years  to  come  will  need,  no  gold 
currency,  which  would  be  of  too  high  value  for  her  low  prices  and  frugal 
people;  and  her  currency  notes  and  rupees  adequately  meet  all  her 
wants.  She  needs  no  gold  currency  for  her  external  1a*ade;  far  from 
having  to  send  money  out  she  can  square  her  accounts  all  round,  and 
still  stand  to  receive  nearly  20,000,000i.  in  specie.  Her  gold  coinage 
need  not  be  great  in  amount.  It  must,  however,  be  so  graduated  and  safe- 
guarded as  to  keep  it  out  of  actual  circulation,  till  it  gradually  and 
slowly  comes  naturally  into  use  with  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
country.  What  India  needs  is  a  gold  reserve  against  her  currency  notes, 
^adually  accumulated  in  placeof  the  present  silver  reserves.  This,  with 
a  gold  coinage,  would  suflace  to  fix  the  value  of  her  silver  and  paper  rupee 
as  tokens  against  gold.  Ev^n  3,000,000^.  in  gold  would  amply  suffice, 
thus  used,  to  steady  the  rupee;  all  the  more  because  its  present  depre- 
ciation of  40  per  cent  is  not  a  natural  result,  but  has  been  industriously 
brought  about  by — 

(1)  The  free  coinage  of  silver  in  India; 

(2)  The  sale  of  council  bills  in  England;  and 

(3)  The  jockeying  of  the  Indian  exchange  all  over  the  world  through 
the  unjust  rate  purposely  produced  in  England. 

It  so  happens  that,  in  fineness  and  weight,  the  rupee  and  its  frao- 
S.  Mis.  23 M 
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tional  silver  coins  are  almost  exact  representations  of  the  English 
florin,  shilling,  sixpence,  and  threepence.  In  future  let  them  be  pre- 
cisely the  same,  except  the  design  and  name.  Let  India  also  coin  soy- 
ereigns,  in  fineness,  size,  weight,  and  design,  precisely  the  same  as  the 
English  sovereign.  On  all  these  Indian  coins,  India  Imperatrix  should 
be  added  after  Fid.  Bef.  As  India  has  a  traditional  gold  mohur  of  abotU 
this  value,  let  the  next  gold  coin  equal  in  amount  1^1. ;  and,  to  round 
off  the  Indian  gold  coinage  with  an  English  equivalent^  let  there  also 
be  21.  pieces  in  gold.  I  have  already  suggested  a  new  coin,  the  double 
rupee  =  the  double  florin,  and  a  bronze  anna  piece. 

The  proposed  coinage  for  India  would  thus  be  as  foUowSi  cchbs 
already  in  use  or  once  coined  being  marked* — 

GOLD. 

Bnpees.      Florins. 

Do-shaW =    20      =    20     =      «. 

Derh-shahi* =    15      =    15      =     SOt. 

Shahi* =    10      =    10     =       U. 

SILVEB. 

BnpeM.       llorint. 

Do-rupia =  2=2=  4#. 

Rupia* =  1      =      1=  2$. 

Ath-aDny" =  ^      =     ^     =s  It. 

Chav-anny* =  ^      =      J      =i  6i 

Do-anny* =  ^      =      }     =  3d. 


BBONZE. 

Bnpees.       Florist. 

Ana =    tV     =     A  =  IK 

Adh-ana*..: =    ^or^ana  =  fd. 

Paisa  or  pice* =    i  or  J    "  =  fd. 

Paiorpie* =  i^  or  t^  ana  =  id. 


This  coinage,  differing  only  in  the  highest  grade  of  each  metal  fix>m 
that  in  current  use,  would  not^  to  any  appreciable  degree,  affect  the 
internal  trade  and  daily  requirements  of  the  people.  Yet  it  would 
suflice  to  steady  the  exchange,  by  having  a  common  coinage  with  Eng- 
land ;  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  extent  of  India's  trade,  would  fix 
that  exchange  where  it  should  justly  stand  according  to  the  principles 
of  political  economy — above  par. 

The  special  interests — ^European  residents,  bankers,  merchants,  plant- 
ers, and  the  rest— must  be  left  to  arrange  themselves,  according  to  the 
rules  of  economy,  in  subordination  to  the  state  interest.  AU  these, 
though  numerous,  are  but  a  smaU  fraction  of  the  population  of  India. 

At  present  England  allows  an  unjust  profit  to  be  extracted  from 
India,  to  the  tune  of  many  millions  a  year,  which  find  their  way  into 
the  pockets  of  certain  merchants  and  financiers.  This  must  stop. 
England  must  do  justice  to  India.  It  is  only  in  just  dealing  that  can 
be  founded  that  feeling  of  loyalty  and  friendship  which  all  who  love 
both  countries  are  desirous  of  seeing  established  between  India  and 
England.  This  feeling  your  commission  has  the  noble  duty  of  fostering, 
by  taking/tM^ice  to  India  as  your  first  and  sole  consideration.  This  is 
all  the  more  necessary,  because,  by  settling  this  question  as  justice  re- 
quires, all  the  special  interests  will  likewise  be  safeguarded  and  helped* 
while  only  those  wiU  lose  who  at  present  make  an  unholy  and  ui\jiw 
profit  out  of  India. 
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My  sugrgesrions,  therefore,  are  as  follows: 

l/From  the  Ist  April,  1893,  reserve  the  coinage  of  silver  to  the  In- 
diaD  Government  alone  for  what  amount  the  country  needs,  and  no 
more. 

2.  Put  an  imi)ort  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  all  silver,  coined  and  un- 
coined^ except  rupees  brought  into  India. 

3.  When  silver  has  to  be  coined  for  private  persons,  deduct  as  royalty 
30  per  cent  of  its  market  value  in  addition  to  the  duty. 

4.  Coin  gold  in  40«.,  30«.,  and  20«.  pieces,  not  any  half-sovereigns, 
because  it  is  an  object  at  present  to  have  a  gold  standard^  and  yet  to 
prevent  gold  from  coming  at  once  into  active  circulation, 

5.  Put  an  export  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  gold,  bullion,  coins,  and 
jewelry. 

6.  Open  the  mints  for  free  coinage  of  gold,  as  it  now  is  A)r  silver. 

7.  Let  silver  continue  to  be  legal  tender  for  all  payments  in  India  up 
to  any  amount. 

8.  Payment  in  gold  to  be  only  by  mutual  consent ;  but  gold  coins  to  be 
received  at  all  treasuries  for  their  fiill  value  in  silver  coins,  as  in  the 
table.    Let  them  be  issued  only  in  rare  cases. 

9.  After  31st  March,  1893,  abolish  the  sale  of  council  bills  in  England.  ^ 

10.  For  the  quarter  1st  April  to  30th  June,  1893,  let  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment  first  call  for  drafts  in  India  on  India's  debtors  in  Europe,  buy- 
ing them  in  the  open  market  in  India,  in  order  to  meet  the  home 
charges  for  that  quarter.  The  balance  between  5,000,000Z.  and  the 
amount  of  the  drafts  procured  should  be  purchased  in  India,  by  the 
Government,  in  gold — prices  being  the  same  everywhere — and  sent  in 
the  troopships  to  England.  The  drafts  changed  into  English  gold,  and 
the  bullion  coined  into  English  sovereigns  at  the  mint,  should  be  given 
to  the  secretary  of  state  to  pay  in  full  as  now  all  India's  dues  in  Eng- 
land by  salary,  pension,  and  interest. 

The  immediate  and  inevitable  rise  in  exchange  will  then  render  the 
next  quarter's  remittances  easier  and  lighter;  and,  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  there  will  be  no  need  to  do  more  than  remit  drafts,  which  will 
then  have  risen  to  par,  and  probably  even  higher. 

Having  thus  placed  India  on  a  fair  field,  with  unfettered  hands,  by 
the  1st,  4th,  9th,  and  10th  of  these  suggestions,  let  India's  exchange 
everywhere  stand  or  falPby  the  ordinary  rules  of  political  economy. 
India's  immense  production  and  enormous  trade  need  no  great-grand- 
motherly precautions  or  legislative  enactments.  Let  her  fight  her  own 
battles;  but  do  not  hamper  her  with  sales  of  bills  in  England  and  an 
open  mint  for  silver  in  India.  On  a  fair  field  her  exchange  wiU  again 
soon  top  28.  to  the  rupee. 

Consequently,  any  and  all  arbitrary  fixing  of  a  special  ratio  between 
gold  and  silver  for  India  (I  care  not  whether  suggested  by  Sir  David 
Barbour,  or  Mr.  Mackay,  or  the  "  Times,"  who  all  represent  English 
views)  is  simply  unjust.  The  ratio  in  India  must  be  the  same  as  it  is  in 
England^  France,  and  Germany,  not  the  mere  ratio  of  metallic  prices, 
but  that  of  token  coinage. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  political  economy,  the  exchange  must  and 
will  rise  in  favour  of  India.  Once  the  rupee  =  ^  shahi  =  ^^l.^  all  ar- 
bitrary fixing  of  exchange,  be  it  at  Is.  3d,  Is.  6d,  Is.  9(2.,  or  even  2s. 
6d.j  is  unjust  to  one  or  oSier  party.  Put  both,  therefore,  on  afooting  of 
equality  by  a  gold  standard,  and  let  scientific  principles  regulate  the 
result;  do  not  interfere.  If  that  result,  by  an  impossibility,  were  bad 
for  India  (worse  than  at  present  it  cannot  be),  India  will  grin  and  bear 
it.    What  now  renders  the  burden  intolerable  is  the  iiyustioe  actually 
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done  to  India  as  a  nation,  in  the  interest  of  aliens,  by  the  present 
I)olicy  of  council  bills  and  open  mints. 

Wishing  to  be  brief^  I  omit  much,  and  have  little  room  for  proposing 
and  answering  objections.  If  the  commission  wish  it,  I  can  give  facts 
and  figures  for  all  my  statements.  I  need  only  add  a  few  lines  in  con- 
clusion. 

1.  This  scheme  demonetises  no  silver,  and  merely  monetises  a  small 
amount  of  gold. 

2.  It  does  not,  therefore,  depreciate  silver  more,  or  injure  the  rupee. 

3.  It  forces  no  silver  into  the  market,  but  leaves  it  hoarded  as  it  is, 
neither  more  nor  less. 

4.  If  hoarded  silver  be  at  all  depreciated,  it  is  not  forced  into  sale 
and  can  await  future  chances.    Hence  there  is  no  loss. 

5.  This  scheme  does  not  appreciably  affect  the  present  internal  cir- 
culation, finances,  and  trade  of  India  or  the  daily  requirements  of  the 
people,  especially  of  the  masses. 

6.  It  will  not  lead  to  any  export  of  the  precious  metals  to  upset  the 
present  balance,  but  it  will  stop  the  excessive  imx>ort  of  silver. 

7.  It  will  not  upset  trade  or  lessen  export;  people  will  still,  for  in- 
stance, drink  just  as  much  tea  when  India  has  a  gold  standard  as  they 
do  now. 

8.  It  will  not  in  the  least  affect  the  purchasing  power  of  the  rupee 
and  its  fractional  coin  in  India. 

9^.  It  will  merely  rectify  Indian  exchange,  on  scientific  principles, 
from  an  arbitrary,  artificial,  and  ni\just  to  a  natural  and  fair  rate,  to  the 
advantage  of  India. 

10.  It  will  fix  that  rate,  not  by  any  arbitrary  interference,  but  ac- 
cording to  natural  laws,  at  a  definite  point,  subject  only  to  the  slight 
necessary  variations  of  the  temporary  balance  of  trade. 

11.  It  will  leave  a  fair  field  for  the  action  of  the  correlative  laws  of 
supply  and  demand,  which  are  now  violated,  of  set  puri>ose,  by  the 
forced  sale  of  bills  when  they  are  not  wanted. 

12.  No  loss  will  accrue  to  anyone,  and  no  injustice  be  done.  But  the 
present  unjust  profits  of  English  merchants,  financiers,  and  bankers, 
win  be  reduced  to  just  limits,  and  the  systematic  exploitation  of  the 
Indian  exchange,  all  the  world  over,  for  the  profit  of  a  few  in  England 
will  cease,  and  it  is  high  time  it  did. 

13.  It  speaks  volumes  for  the  patience  and  ignorance  of  India,  that 
its  millions  have  for  so  many  years  borne  in  patient  silence  this  ever- 
increasing  burden,  which,  the  more  it  is  considered,  the  more  unjust 
and  intolerable  it  looks.  Not  one  British  colony,  even  the  most  loyal, 
would  have  tolerated  this  systeraatised  injustice  for  a  second  year.  A 
far  less  matter  separated  America  and  England. 

In  conclusion  let  me  urge  on  your  commission  thenecessity  of  justice 
to  India.  Banks,  European  mercantile  firms,  and  planters  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  interested  parties.  The  "  Times ^ — always  unjust  and 
one-sided — and  English  merchants  and  producers  are  interested  parties. 
All  these  have  interests  in  direct  conflict  with  those  of  India.  Even 
when  they,  like  Mr.  Mackay  and  the  "  Times,"  call  for  an  improvement 
on  the  present  exchange,  it  is  only  to  fix  another  arbitrary  sum  for 
good,  which  will  be  less  unjust  indeed  to  India,  but  still  will  be  cer- 
tainly unjust.  An  their  special  pleading  and  specious  arguments  you 
must  reject  if  you  would,  be  just  to  India.  Not  in  their  interest  are 
you  appointed  to  report,  ijut  in  that  of  India. 
The  interest  of  India  requires  you  to  consider  and  to  condemn: 
(1)  The  sale  of  bills  in  London,  whei*e  there  is  no  market. 
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(2)  Their  sale  by  secret  tenders. 

(3)  The  flooding  of  India  with  cheap  silver  bullion  (not  even  Euro- 
pean coins)  owing  to  a  free  mint  for  silver. 

(4)  Tlie  active  destruction  of  a  gold  standard  for  India  caused  by 
ourselves  60  years  ago,  and  repeated  after  Lord  Lawrence's  retirement. 

(5)  The  poverty  of  the  masses  in  India,  who  need  no  gold  for  cur- 
rency puriK)8es. 

(G)  The  richness  of  India  as  a  nation,  to  whom  all  the  world  owes 
money  in  exchange  for  produce,  and  in  whose  favour  the  exchange  must, 
therefore,  always  lie.  if  not  actively  depressed,  as  now,  by  unjust  action 
on  the  part  of  India's  masters. 

(7)  The  ease  with  which  the  matter  can  be  rectified,  whose  difficul- 
ties are  exaggerated  by  theorists  and  interested  parties. 
I  am,  &C., 

J.  P.  V.  D'Ebemab,  D.  D., 
Laie  Chaplain  and  Missionary  in  India. 
WoKiNa,  THE  Oriental  Institute, 

17th  January  J 1893. 


Letter  to  Mr.  Oodley  from  Mr.  W.  Douglas,  author  of  «  The  Ourreney 
of  India  ^  ij^ublished  by  Simphinj  Marshall  &  Oo.). 

Lenzie,  Glasgow, 

J^Oth  October,  1892. 

Sir  :  I  beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with  the  enclosed  pamphlet  on  the 
ouneiicy  of  India,  a  reprint  of  an  older  one  which  has  been  recently  a 
good  deal  inquired  for  by  the  Indian  mercantile  community. 

What  I  try  to  bring  out  is  that  the  oversight  made  by  the  Indian 
Government  lies  in  that  they  have  not  distinguished  between  a  depre- 
ciating currency  and  a  fall  in  "exchange  proper,^  the  latter,  see  table 
on  pa^e  16  of  my  pamphlet,  not  having  taken  place  in  India  at  alL 
What  has  taken  place  in  effect  is  exactly  the  same  as  a  paper  currency 
at  an  increasing  discount  would  have  caused,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
both  the  honour  and  the  honesty  of  the  Government  are  involved  in 
this  question.  The  artificial  legal  standard,  silver,  conies  in  the  way 
of  the  actual  standard,  gold,  and,  by  its  fluctuations  causes  unneces- 
sary derangement  in  all  transactions  and  often  much  injustice. 

Should  Lord  HerschelPs  committee  see  their  way  to  recommend  that 
the  Indian  mints  be  closed  against  silver  from  all  comers  (as  the  French 
mint  was  in  1874),  and  gold  declared  legal  tender,  then  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  balance  of  equitable  considerations  would  be  in  favour  of  restor- 
ing the  old  ratio  of  16  rupees  to  the  gold  mohur.  This  point  is  a  very 
important  and  difficult  one,  and  can  only  be  decided  by  a  responsible 
government  on  the  balance  of  equitable  considerations.  But  the  points 
that  make  for  the  old  ratio  are — 

1.  ihat  the  rupee  debt  was  mainly  contracted  under  the  old  settled 
ratio,  and  that  it  is  for  the  honour  of  the  Government  that  it  should  be 
restored.  After  the  Peninsular  wars,  during  which  consols  were  at  a 
lieavy  discount,  and  the  Bank  of  England  bl.  note  worth  only  3Z.  10«. 
in  gold,  tlie  Government  and  the  bank,  when  gold  payments  were  re- 
sumed, did  not  seek  to  reduce  their  liability  to  the  previous  low  price 
of  consols,  or  to  32. 10«.  for  bl,  notes.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  same  hon- 
esty and  honour  should  rule  the  action  of  the  Indian  Government. 
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2.  That,  under  the  permanent  settlement,  by  being  able  now  to  pay 
their  rent  in  depreciated  rupees,  the  Bengal  landowners  have  been 
relieved  of  40  per  cent  of  their  land  rent  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

3.  That  the  token  currency  of  India  should  be  as  high  at  least  aa 
those  of  the  Latin  Union  or  the  Dut<;h  East  Indies. 

4.  That  the  Indian  Government  should  now  do  their  utmost  to  save  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  currency  in  the  hands  of  our  Indian  feUow-sub- 
jects,  the  returning  power  of  which  has  been  so  seriously  affected  by 
the  keeping  open  of  the  mints  to  coin  silver  for  all  comers. 

I  can  not  see  that  these  considerations  can  be  outweighed  by  any,  on 
the  other  side,  in  favour  of  a  lower  ratio. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  anything  further  to  what  is  contained 
in  my  pamphlet  and  this  letter,  but  should  be  very  much  gratified  if 
they  are  of  any  service  to  Lord  Herschell's  committee,  of  which  it  has 
been  announced  that  you  are  to  be  a  member. 
Yours,  &c^ 

William  DouaLAfi. 


Letter  from  Mr.  William  Dougla$^  of  Messrs.  James  Findlaig  dk  Ch.j 
(author  of  "  The  Currency  of  India^  with  a  Letter  on  Bimetallism^  )j 
dated  Lenzie^  OlasgoWy  24th  December j  1892. 

Sir:  You  were  good  enough,  on  21st  October,  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  a  letter  I  sent  on  20th  to  each  of  the  members  of  Lord  Herschell's 
committee,  along  with  a  copy  of  my  pamphlet  on  the  currency  of  India. 

So  far  as  I  have  seen  in  the  papers  of  the  kind  of  men  that  are  being 
examined  by  the  committee,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  their  evidence 
is  likely  to  be  on  the  side  of  justice  being  done  to  the  people  of  India  iu 
this  matter.  It  has  happened  to  me,  in  business  and  otherwise,  daring 
the  past  20  years,  to  come  across  all  the  types  of  men  who  are  anxious 
to  prevent  the  removal  of  this  "  silver  torment  '^  from  our  great  depend- 
ency, and  they  may  be  classed  as — 

(1)  Bank  managers,  who  have  assets  in  China  and  Japan,  as  well  as 
India,  and  who  are  afraid  of  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  a  gold 
standard  into  India  on  their  assets  in  China  and  Japan;  who  also,  like 
losing  gamblers,  seek  to  continue  the  speculative  working  in  exchange 
which  at  present  characterises  all  the  Eastern  banks,  and  which  has 
deservedly  ruined  two  or  three  of  them. 

(2)  Merchants,  who  largely  export  produce  from  India,  and  to  whom 
the  falling  exchange  often  gives  a  fortuitous  extra  profit  on  forward 
contracts. 

(d)  Tea  and  other  growers  of  Indian  produce,  who  rejoice  in  being 
able  to  pay  their  labourers  in  depreciated  rupees;  also  expecting 
thereby  a  fortuitous  extra  profit,  which,  however,  the  competition  to 
sell  usually  deprives  them  of. 

(4)  London  city  men,  under  stock  exchange  influences,  who  want  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  silver  securities  other  than  Indian,  and  who  think 
on  the  whole  that  it  is  better  that  the  gold  realised  on  the  Indian  bal- 
ance of  trade  should  go  to  America  to  buy  silver  than  that  it  should  go 
direct  to  India,  to  which  it  properly  belongs. 

(5)  Bimetallists,  who,  like  the  teetotaler  with  the  drunkard,  want  to 
keep  India  as  the  shocking  example  of  the  evils  of  depreciating  silver. 
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The  baneful  influence  of  these  short-sighted  types  of  men  on  the 
Indian  currency  has  now  continued  far  too  long,  and  it  will  be  for  the 
lasting  credit  of  Lord  HerschelPs  committee,  if  it  shows  itself  superior 
to  views  so  narrow,  and  so  much  against  the  true  interests,  not  only  of 
our  great  dependency,  but  of  the  United  Ejingdom  as  well.  Millions 
on  millions  of  sterling  money  that  might  have  been  profitably  employed 
in  developing  India  if  she  had  had  a  whole  and  sound  currency  have 
gone  to  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  instead. 

Might  I  request  of  your  kindness  that  this  letter  be  put  before  the 
committee!  If  you  think  it  necessary  I  would  send  a  copy  to  each  of 
the  members. 

YourSy  most  obediently, 

William  Douglas. 

Henry  Waterfield,  Esq. 


Suspension  of  Free  Coinage  of  Silter  and  Ooinage  of  Goldw 

Mr.  Alexander  Drew  to  the  Secretary  to  Lord  HersoheWs  Committee. 

Treooandarrooh,  Blairmore,  * 
By  Oreenock,  K.  -B.,  4th  Marohj  1893. 
Sir:  For  the  information  of  the  committee  on  the  Indian  currency, 
and  in  the  hope  that  what  they  contain  may  be  useful  and  suggestive, 
I  enclose  some  pax>ers  which  show  the  way  in  which  the  question  hae 
been  presenting  itself  to  my  mind  for  several  years  past.  For  many 
years  I  have  been  a  large  trader  with  India,  as  well  as  with  other  silver- 
currency  countries,  so  that  the  question  in  all  its  bearings  has  come 
become  me,  not  only  theoretically  but  practically. 

It  is,  I  think,  becoming  more  and  more  evident  to  all  concerned  in 
the  welfare  of  our  Indian  Empire,  that  my  views  of  seven  years  ago, 
as  to  the  closing  of  the  mints  to  silver  from  the  public  and  the  intro* 
duction  of  a  gold  standard,  point  to  the  right  solution  of  the  diflftculty, 
and  it  will  bring  a  feeling  of  relief  and  a  sense  of  stability  to  the  trade 
if  Lord  HerschelPs  committee  reports  in  that  direction,  and  if  that 
report  is  given  effect  to. 
Yours  faithfully, 

ALEXAin>SR  Drew, 


PBndoBHTM.] 

No.  1. 

Letter  to  Sk-  Archibald  Orr  JEwin  §. 

13th  April,  1886. 
8nt:  I  have  thon^ht  for  some  time  of  writing  to  yon  on  the  subject  of  the  Indian 
•xohance.  We  have  to-day,  for  the  first  time,  a  remittance  from  Calcutta  under 
18d.,  which  brings  strongly  before  me  the  need  for  contriying  something  that  may 
•orreet  the  conHtant  fall.  I  don^t  say  anything  as  to  the  general  question  of  the 
alleged  scarcity  or  appreciation  of  gold,  but  try  to  direct  attention  only  to  the  ez- 
•essiTe  supplies  of  silrer  and  how  to  meet  this,  best  for  us,  in  India.  I  wae  glad 
to  hear  you  say  at  the  meeting  in  Glasgow  a  few  months  ago,  on  bimeiallism,  thai 
if  i^  were  not  for  the  difficulty  of  supplying  a  gold  currency  you  would  prefer  that 
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to  any  other  for  India.  From  all  the  inqniry  and  thomcht  I  can  gire  the  rabjeet,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  in  that  direction  lies  the  tme  remed j,  and  would  hope  the  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way  would  not  be  so  great  ae  would  at  first  appear,  as  the  ehanpre 
would  be  likely  to  be  Tery  ^adual. 

I  would  not  sugj^est  anything  very  new  or  experimental,  but  wonld  fellow  the 
example  of  the  French  at  home  and  of  tbe  Dutch  in  Java.  These  two  nations  have 
the  highest  reputation,  both  for  skill  and  caution  in  finance,  and  that  is  farther 
shown  by  the  success  of  both  in  the  way  they  have  met  the  fsll  in  siWer. 

It  is  simply  to  stop  or  suspend  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  to  take  that  exclu- 
sively into  the  hands  of  the  Government;  but,  in  case  uiis  should  make  money 
scarce  for  purposes  of  trade,  they  should,  at  the  same  time,  allow  the  free  coinage 
of  gold  as  a  legal  tender  for  a  specified  quantity  of  coined  silver.  Supposing  then 
the  Indian  Government  decreed  to  cease  coining  silver,  both  for  the  public  and 
for  themselves,  the  question  arises,  is  there  sufficient  gold  in  India,  or  available  soob 
for  India,  so  that  the  community  there  could  have  it  coined  as  ih%  needs  of  teade 
required  f 

From  all  I  can  learn  there  is,  notwithstanding,  some  14,000,0001  sterling  of  the 
balance  of  Indian  exports  being  retained  in  London ;  still  there  is  6,000,000/.  sterling 
beyond  that  yearly  to  bo  sent  to  India  of  that  balance.  This  6,000,0002.  is  bow,  and 
has  for  years,  been  sent  in  silver,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  might  as  easily  be 
sent  in  gold,  as  we  must  abstract  the  amount  from  the  stores  of  the  world,  whether 
in  silver  or  in  gold,  by  giving  something  for  it,  as  we  have  neither  the  one  nor  the 
oOher  bv  nature. 

This  balance,  along  with  hoards  of  gold  already  eonsiderable  m  India,  woaM,  I 
trust,  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  com]>aratively  slow  process  of  money  requiretnents 
for  the  growing  trade  or  population  of  India,  in  addition  to  the  large  silver  cironla- 
tion  now  in  use,  and  which  would  not  be  interfered  with  in  any  way.  The  remit- 
tance of  the  yearly  surplus  of  6,000,0002.  or  so.  due  to  India,  requires  no  attention. 

It  would  be  sent  in  silver  or  gold  as  the  owners  of  it  found  best  for  themselves, 
but  naturally  would  go  chiefly  in  gold,  as  the  easier  carried  and  more  steady  in 
value.  This  gold,  however,  need  not  go  li^  i^ny  fixed  quantity  from  London.  It 
wonld  go  from  anywhere  in  the  world  where  it  could  be  cheapest  got.  Further,  tine 
stores  of  gold  now  in  India  would  come  ont  freely,  I  would  think,  as  loen  as  the 
owners  could  get  it  coined  into  legal  tender  money,  which  they  can  nat  get  done  at 
present. 

If  it  is  asked  what  number  of  rupees  wonld  you  make,  say  an  DidiMi  sovereign, 
■ame  as  ours,  equal  to,  I  would  first  consider  what  would  likely  be  the  value  of 
rupees  after  the  Government  had  given  notice,  or  had  actually  stopped  coining  ruj  aes^ 
and  thereby  cut  tbem  (the  present  circulation)  off  from  touch  with  fislling  ailvar 
bullion.  It  might  likely  raise  the  coined  rupees  all  to  20d,,  which  they  stood  at  not 
very  long  ago,  that  is,  the  new  Indian  sovereign  would  be  equal  to  and  legal  tender 
for  12  rupees,  wbich  wonld  never  alter  afterwards.  I  am  in  great  douht  as  to  the 
value  of  silver  remaining  as  at  present,  or  even  near  it.  I  have  seen  estimatea  o# 
the  cost  of  mining  and  refining  silver  in  America  that  would  make  one  stare.  Soma 
authorities  speak  of  as  low  as  1«.  6d.  }>er  oz.,  but,  pasRing  that  by  as  an  exaiergerationy 
it  does  not  seem  extravagant  to  suppose  it  may  come  to  3«.  or  even  2t.  Qd.  Anothsr 
fear  is  that  tbere  are  great  stocks  of  it  above  ground  in  America  uid  elsewhere,  oi^ 
kept  back  by  skilful  holders,  so  that  they  may  clear  it  without  too  sudden  faU ;  b«t 
the  fall  must  come  some  day.  I  hope  you  can  help  to  kaep  India  ont  of  it. 
Yours,  faithfully^ 

AuTANnKK  Dbsw. 


No.  2. 


149,  West  Gbosgx  strxet,  Guksoow, 

£7th  April,  1886, 
Dear  Sir  Archibald:  I  fully  concur  in  what  yon  say  aa  ta  imperial  and  eoloni:il 
cuiTency  generally,  and  it  is  a  strong  support  to  the  practicabUity  of  that  view  that 
in  all  our  great  self-g|overning  colonies  our  gold  standard  is  already  in  use.  Yoa 
are  auite  right  in  saying  that  tha  French  and  Dutch  method  mentioned  in  my  for- 
mer letter  is  bimetallism  in  a  way,  but  it  is  not  the  himetallism  of  tbe  extremists  of 
that  doctrine  which  would  require  the  mint  to  be  kept  open  equally  for  the  free 
coinage  of  gold  and  silver.  This  I  conceive  would  never  work  under  the  great  vari- 
ation in  silver  now  to  be  looked  for,  and  I  therefore  entirely  differ  with  its  support- 
ers. It  is  to  the  merit  of  France  that  she  saw  tha  &U  12  years  ago,  aad  of  I 
quietly  dropped  pura  bimetallism. 
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The  reenlts  would  be  as  follows : 

(1)  There  would  be  an  outflow  of  gold  from  the  hoards  of  India  for  coinage  into 
aorereignSy  ef  weight  and  standard  same  as  at  home,  legal  tender  for  gold  debts, 
also  for  rupee  debts  at  the  rate  of  rupees  per  soyereirn  at  the  option  of  the  debtor. 

(2)  There  would  be  no  restriction  of  carrenoy  by  the  mint  being  put  exclusiyely 
undOT  contracts  of  the  Goyemment,  as  the  new  gold  free  ooinage  would  gradually 
supply  that,  and  the  rupees  already  in  circulation  would  increase  in  value  or  pur- 
chasing  power. 

(3)  Those  persons  choosing  to  have  their  gold  stores  coined  into  sovereigns  could 
not  suffer  loss  thereby,  as  the  cost  of  coinage  is  very  small  and  the  sovereigns  are  of 
the  same  value  as  the  gold  bullion,  and  the  owners  would  coin  gold  only  at  their 
own  option. 

(4)  The  g^radual  increase  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  under  Government  coinage 
would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  innumerable  holders  in  India,  and  ultimately,  at  no  dis- 
tant time,  it  would  become  a  token  or  money  of  account  for  one-tenth  of  a  sovereign 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  the  shilling  equal  to  one-twentieth. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  then  have  a  gold  standard  currency  in  India,  same  as  in 
Australia,  quite  free  of  silver  fluctuations,  and  a  very  laige  silver  circulation  at  par 
with  gola,  same  as  in  Holland,  Java,  and  Franoe. 
V  eij  truly  youn, 

AlSXA2n>XE  Dbsw. 


No.d; 
OUugow  Chamber  of  ComwMne* 

On  Monday,  23d  February.  1891,  a  meeting  was  held  of  the  spedal  committee  of 
the  cham)>er  of  commerce  on  Indian  currency.    Mr.  David  Bannerman  presided. 

Mr.  Drew,  who  introduced  the  subject,  said  he  presumed  they  might  take  for 
granted  that  the  disadvantages  of  a  currency  fluctuating  in  value  were  acknowl- 
edged, and  that  it  was  nee<lless  to  go  into  details  as  to  how  such  fluctnation  affected 
prejudicially  the  trade  of  India.  His  object  in  bringing  the  subject  of  Indian  cur- 
rency before  the  chamber  was  rather  to  call  attention  to  a  means  of  giving  that  cur- 
rency a  more  stable  value,  by  which  those  disadvantages  might  be  reduced  or 
removed.  The  means  he  referred  to  were  the  introduction  of  a  gold  standard,  with 
fr«e  coinage — the  same  as  we  had  at  home,  and  as  our  ^eat  self-governing  colonies — 
accompanied  by  the  silver  currency  now  in  use  in  India,  but  the  latter  so  rej;ulated 
in  supply  that  the  silver  coin  would  be  maintained  at  an  approximately  constant  re- 
lation to  the  gold  standard.  To  efl*ect  this,  the  coinage  of  silver  would  neces&arily 
be  confined  to  the  hands  of  the  Government,  but,  to  obviate  any  fear  of  an  unduly 
restricted  currency,  the  coinage  of  ^old  as  legal-tender  must,  at  the  same  time,  be 
made  free  to  all  comers,  as  it  is  in  this  country.  Assuming  the  sovereign  as  the  gold 
coin,  and  the  rupee  as  the  silver  one,  the  question  arose,  bow  many  rupees  were  to 
be  equal  to  the  sovereign.  This  might  be  left  open  for  further  consideration,  but,  as 
a  suggention  or  example,  he  would  say  12  rupees;  that  was  making  the  rupee  oqnal 
20d.,  which  was  the  rate  it  had  stood  at  for  some  time  during  the  pust  year.  This 
rate  of  20d.  was  higher  than  for  the  past  few  years,  but  was  usual  lor  a  considerable 
period  imme<liately  before  that;  also,  it  was  the  medium  between  the  older  rate  of 
24d.  and  the  lowest  rate  which  had  yet  been  touched,  16d.  It  might  be  expected 
that,  the  silver  coinage  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  the  value  of 
the  rupee  would  rise  and  be  maintained  about  the  assumed  rate  of  20d,  StUl,  as 
before  said,  some  other  rate  might  yet  be  considered. 

There  were  various  advantages  in  having  the  rupee  value  moderately  above  its 
bullion  value,  such  as  that  the  Government  would  have  a  profit  in  coining,  and, 
therefore,  not  likely  to  restrict  unduly  the  silver  currency,  and,  further,  that  the 
rupee  would  not  be  exported  from  India  to  countries  where  it  would  only  fetch  its 
bullion  value.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  rupee,  by  restricted  coinage,  were  raised 
above  20d.,  there  would  be  an  immediate  inducement  to  the  public  i-o  coin  gold  in 
order  to  pay  debts  or  to  supplement  the  currency.  This  is  the  method  at  present  in 
une  in  Holland  and  its  colonies;  also  in  France,  and  nearly  all  continental  Europe. 
We  know  the  successful  results  obtained  in  maintaining  the  silver  currency  of  these 
important  countries  at  a  practically  stable  value  to  their  gold  standards.  We  also 
know,  and  hs  would  like  the  chamber  to  acknowledge,  that  were  any  of  these 
countries  now  to  allow  free  coinage  of  silver  the  stability  would  not  last  a  day. 
Confusion  and  stoppage  of  business  would  promptly  ensue,  and  yet  we  persisted  in 
imposing  such  free  coinage  on  India.  Even  the  United  StatcH,  with  their  strong 
•ilver  interests,  had  just  shown  that  their  common  sense  in  regard  to  the  permanent 
vaine  of  their  currency  was  still  strong.    A  oommittdtt  of  the  popular  House  of  their 
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Legislature,  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  free  silver  coinage,  bad  reported, 
by  a  majority  of  two  to  one,  that  free  coinage  of  silver  ought  not  to  be  allowed. 

In  regard,  then,  to  the  fitness  of  India  to  make  the  changes  requisite  to  assimilate 
her  nearly  to  that  of  the  civilised  countries  he  had  mentioned,  as  well  as  to  this 
country  and  our  colonies,  which,  it  should  be  noticed,  had  all  got  a  restricted  silver 
coinage,  he  would  point  out,  firstly,  that  India  has  abundant  material  for  doing  so. 
The  produce  of  India  exported  was  of  much  greater  value  than  of  articles  imnorted. 
There  had  been,  for  a  considerable  period,  a  balance  over  10,000,0002.  yearly,  having 
to  be  paid  to  India  in  ^old  or  silver.  He  found  that  during  the  10  years  1880  to  1889, 
the  importation  of  precious  metal  into  India  was — ^gold,  36,000,000/. ;  silver,  75,500,0001. ; 
of  which,  by  the  accounts  of  ti^e  Indian  mint,  was  coined — ^gold,  137,000/;  silver, 
65,631,000/.,  the  difference,  no  doubt,  being  used  in  the  arts,  or  hoarded  during  that 
time.  During:  the  preceding  40  years  there  had  been  imported — ^gold,  102,000,000/. ; 
silver,  2^^26,000,000/.,  distributed  probably  in  about  the  same  manner.  Of  the  silver 
imported  it  would  be  noticed  that,  year  by  year,  six-sevenths  was  coined,  and  went 
into  the  ordinary  circulation  of  the  country,  say  to  the  amount  of  six  and  a  half 
millions  sterling  yearly.  This  fact  would  necessarilv  be  kept  in  mind  in  any  future 
coinage  regulations  for  silver.  Of  the  gold,  a  mere  trifle  was  coined^  leaving  the  impor- 
tant amount  of  over  three-and-a-half  millions  sterling  to  disappear  in  hoarding  or  orna- 
ments every  year.  This  showed  that  wealthy  natives  had  no  confidence  in  their 
silver  currency,  and  felt  that  if  they  hoarded  silver  or  lent  it  they  could  not  know 
the  value  when  afterwards  wanted. 

It  was  to  be  noticed  also  that  this  preference  for  gold  in  India  was  bringing  about 
now,  every  year,  an  effect  which  was  dreaded  by  some  people  as  a  dangerous  oonse- 
(^uenee  of  adopting  a  gold  currency  in  India,  viz,  the  witndrawal  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  gold  from  the  trade  of  the  western  world.  This  very  absorbtion  had  been 
going  on  for  vears,  and  was  going  on  now  every  day,  in  spite  of  all  opinions. 
Whereas,  if  allowed  to  be  coin^  legal  tender,  it  could  be  lent  at  interest,  with  ths 
certainty  that,  when  repaid,  the  lender  would  find  his  capital  unimpaired.  More 
likely,  then,  that  gold  currency  would  bring  out  rather  than  absorb  gold.  To  sum 
up,  his  proposal  was,  that  the  chamber  memorialise  the  Government  to  adopt  a  gold 
currency  for  India,  with  silver  as  a  subsidiary  currency ;  the  gold  coinage  free,  and 
the  silver  currency  so  regulated,  by  taking  it  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  its  increase  will  be  provided  for  to  such  an  extent  as  to  maintain  the 
value  of  the  rupee  approximately  at  20(/.,  or  12  to  the  sovereign.  Thi8,  he  said, 
avoided  any  depreciation  of  the  present  silver  currency,  and  also  provided  for  its 
gradual  increase,  and  benefited  the  people  by  an  improvement  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  their  money.  He  repeated  that  the  proposal  he  had  made  was  neither  new 
or  original,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  His  attention  was  first  called  to  the  evils 
arising  from  free  coinage  of  silver  by  a  pamphlet  published  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Doug- 
las, in  1886,  and  in  which  he  pointed  out  that,  so  lung  ago  as  1876,  the  Bengal 
Chamber  of  Commerce  petitioi^ed  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Lytton,  to  limit  the  coining  of 
rupees,  but  did  not  propose  gold  as  a  substitute,  and  the  subject,  therefore,  droppsd. 
In  1878,  Lord  Lytton  himself  proposed  to  the  home  Government  to  sanction  a  ^old 
currency  for  India;  but  the  scheme  was  burdened  with  conditions  which  would  have 
depreciated  the  then  existing  silver  currency,  and  for  that  or  other  reasons  the  pro- 
posal of  Lord  Lytton  was  also  rejected.  He  was  glad  to  notice,  however,  that  this 
month,  the  honorable  Mr.  Mackay,  chairman  of  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
had  asked  his  chamber  to  appoint  a  committee  to  approach  the  Government  as  u> 
some  method  of  continuing  the  silver  currency,  but  giving  it  a  gold  standard.  This 
was  very  like,  or,  he  might  say,  was  exactly  the  same  as,  what  he  was  aiming  at, 
and  it  was  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  motion  was  supported  unexpectedly  by  in- 
fluential people  on  the  spot. 

Sir  JanieH  Bain  seconded  Mr.  Drew's  motion. 

Mr.  Donald  Graham  proposed  that  the  motion  be  not  adopted,  and  said  that, 
although  the  fluctuation  of  the  Indian  currency  had  its  evils,  any  change  might  have 
greater  evils.  He  instanced  France  as  in  a  bad  position  as  to  silver,  and  strongly 
objected  to  the  agitation  of  bimetallists. 

Mr.  Paul  Rottenburg  said  that  the  motion  did  not  embody  the  French  metiiod,  at 
he  understood  it. 

Mr.  KosB  stated  that,  in  his  experience,  gold  and  silver  in  Holland  and  Java  were 
used  indifferently,  at  a  permanent  ratio,  the  coinage  of  silver  being  confined  to  tiie 
Government. 

Mr.  W.  Douglas  gave  a  sketch  of  the  introduction  of  the  silver  currernoj  into 
India,  and,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Rottenburg  said  that  the  closing  of  the  silver  mint  in 
France  in  recent  years  was  the  chief  feature  of  the  French  law  to  be  taken  notice 
of  in  regard  to  their  present  currency  system. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Dick  seconded  Mr.  Graham's  rejection  of  the  motion,  and  spoke  of  wider 
arrangements,  apparently  favoring;  bimetallism,  bnt  at  the  same  time  he  acknowl- 
edged the  great  steadiness  of  exchange  in  Java,  and  said  it  favoured  trade  then. 
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Mr.  W.  Eer  said  that  merchants  could  transact  in  sterling  in  India  as  well  as  in 
mpees.  and  that  contracts  shonld  be  shortened. 

Mr.  Duncan  thought  that  gold  could  not  be  obtained  without  great  difficulty  and 
disturbance  in  other  countries  to  enable  that  metal  to  be  used  as  a  standard  cur- 
rency in  India.  He  also  feared  the  lowering  of  the  price  of  silver  generally  if  its 
import  into  India  was  f  estricted. 

Sir  James  Bain  asked  if  the  steadiness  of  exchange  in  Java  was  not  an  advantage 
to  importers  and  exporters. 

Mr.  Ross  replied  that  there  was  an  advantage  all  round,  and  a  great  benefit  to 
traders  in  general,  as  they  could  estimate  the  prices  of  goods  pretty  accurately, 
owing  to  the  non-fluctuation  of  the  standard. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Beith  opposed  the  motion,  on  the  ground  of  a  reduced  importation  of 
silver  into  India  affecting  its  price  generally,  and  hence  lowering  exchange  with 
China  and  Japan,  to  the  detriment  of  our  trade  with  these  countries.  He  favored  a 
wide  international  agreement  for  the  increase  of  the  currency  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Drew  having  shortly  replied  to  the  various  remarks  made,  Mr.  Balloch  suff- 
gested  that  the  motion  shonld  meantime  be  withdrawn,  which,  with  consent  of  his 
seconder.  Sir  James  Bain^  Mr.  Drew  agreed  to,  and  this  was  accordingly  dono* 


OLOSURE  OF  THE  MiNTS. 

Further  letter  from  Mr.  Brew  {of  Alexander  Drew  and  Sona,  Manohee- 
ter)j  23rd  March,  1893. 

Sir:  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  acknowledgment  of  my  let- 
ter of  the  6th  instant,  and  for  your  clear  expression  of  the  purport  of 
its  enclosures. 

The  silver  crisis  has  since  been  increasing  in  intensity,  and  the  fur- 
ther fall  in  exchange  this  week  is  seriously  stopping  business  in  Lan- 
cashire, owing  to  the  uncertainty  in  the  value  of  rupee  sales  to  be  in 
future  remitted,  and  the  risk  of  still  lower  exchange. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  in  suggesting  that,  without  going  the 
length  of  recommending  at  once  a  gold  standard,  a  temporary  remedy 
towards  steadying  exchange  may  be  afforded  by  merely  closing  the 
mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

This  would  probably  raise  exchange  to  Is.  4:d.,  or  Is.  5d.,  at  which 
rates,  with  the  government  regulating  further  coinage,  it  might  be 
maintained  fairly  steady  without  a  gold  standard,  and  business  might 
be  carried  on  with  some  certainty  of  result. 

I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  the  proceeds  of  sales  of 
imported  goods  are  lodged  in  banks  in  Calcutta  in  rupees,  and  the  pro- 
ceedft  of  sales  of  Indian  produce  imported  into  London  are  lodged  to 
credit  of  these  same  banks  in  London.  The  banks  desire  to  get  the 
use  of  the  rupees  lodged  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  making  new 
advances  to  the  produce  growers,  and,  having  no  power  of  coinage  in 
the  event  of  closed  mints,  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  give  drafts  on 
their  London  credits  in  exchange  for  rupees;  and,  the  latter  fund  being 
always  greater  than  the  former,  there  will  be  a  competition  of  the 
banks  to  sell  drafts  on  London  at  a  higher  and  higher  sterling  price 
per  rupee. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that,  with  any  advance  in  exchange  on  its  pres- 
ent low  rate,  a  gold  standard  when  decided  on  would  be  the  more 
easy  of  introduction;  but  the  difficulty  of  its  introduction  will  be 
aggravated  so  long  as  free  coinage  gives  the  power  of  procuring  rupees 
at  bullion  value. 

I  remain,  &c^ 

Alexander  Drew. 
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IndioM  Currency:  Further  letter  from  Mr,  Dreu?  to  the  Secretary. 

OREGGANDARROOH,  BLAIRMORE,  ARGYI.ESHIRE, 

16th  May^  1893. 

Tou  may  have  noticed  that  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Glasgow 
came  to  a  decided  vote  against  bimetallism  in  November  last,  by  53  to 
19;  but  it  did  not  follow  that  the  53  monometallists  were,  as  regards 
Indian  currency,  all  of  one  mind. 

The  question  still  remained,  whether  gold  or  silver  monometalhsm 
would  be  best  for  India;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  monometal- 
lists, as  regards  that  country,  are  divided  into  a  gold  party  and  a  silver 
party.  The  first  are  chiefly  imjwrters  of  goods  into  India,  and  have 
no  desire  but  for  a  currency  equally  stable  to  what  we  have  at  home. 
The  silver  party  maintain,  however,  that  a  depreciating  currency,  such 
as  silver  has  been  for  several  years  past,  confers  a  benefit  on  India,  by 
reducing  the  cost  of  Indian  produce  and  thereby  stimulating  the  de- 
mand for  said  produce  and  for  Indian  agricultural  labour. 

They  also  maintain  that  the  wages  paid  for  such  labour  have  as  great 
a  purchasing  power  of  the  necessaries  of  life  as  these  wages  ever  had; 
and  they  therefore  believe  that  the  labourer  is  as  well  off  as  he  can 
expect,  or  have  any  right  to  be,  and  consequently  that  the  depreoiattug 
currency  does  him  no  harm. 

This  appears  to  involve  both  an  error  in  fact,  and  an  economic  fal- 
lacy. Firstly,  as  to  the  facts:  The  articles  he  buys  with  his  wages  can 
not  possibly  be  supplied  so  good  in  quality  and  so  plentiful  in  quantity 
with  rupees  at  Wd.  as  at  ISd.  or  20d.  And,  secondly,  bearing  in  mind 
that  improved  means  of  manufacture  and  conveyance  make  supplies 
available  at  lower  prices  than  formerly,  it  follows  that  this  would,  with 
a  stable  currency,  have  enabled  the  wage-earner  to  purchase  more  than 
formerly  with  the  same  wages. 

Thus  the  contention  in  favour  of  a  depreciating  currency  falls  to  the 
ground,  as  it  necessarily  admits  that  the  labourer  does  not  receive  the 
same  supplies  as  he  would  have  received  with  a  stable  currency;  or,  in 
other  words,  he  is  deprived  of  the  benefit  naturally  flowing  from  im- 
proved means  of  supply. 

While  that  is  the  case,  there  must  always  be  a  heavy  drag  on  the 
social  progress  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in  India,  on  whom  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  the  country  so  greatly  depends. 

Considering  the  corresponding  state  of  things  in  this  country,  it  will 
be  seen  that  wages  are  higher  than  they  have  been,  arising  from 
improvement  in  machinery  and  conveyance  and  from  the  profitable 
employment  of  capital.  By  these  improvements  the  cost  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  has  been  greatly  reduced.  Every  shilling  of  wages  earned 
can  purchase  more  commodities,  but  no  one  would  therefore  venture 
to  argue  that  wages  may  be  reduced  here  until  they  would  purchase 
no  more  than  they  would  have  done  before  these  improvements  took 
place. 

We  have  here,  in  fact,  not  only  an  increased  rate  of  wages,  but  the 
wage-earners  have  also  an  increased  purchasing  power  in  these  wages; 
and  this  condition  would  also  have  obtained  in  India,  had  there  been 
there  a  stable  currency  giving  to  the  great  body  of  labourers  the 
natural  benefits  of  cheapness  in  their  supplies  resisting  from  improve- 
ments referred  to. 

I  beg  now  to  call  attention  to  a  new  consideration  on  Indian  currency, 
arising  from  the  facts  of  the  Australian  banking  crisis.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  large  deposits  of  capital  sent  from  this  country 
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to  Australia  have  been  so  sent  by  numerous  people,  merely  because 
Australia  is  a  gold  standard  country,  and  the  capital  lent  there,  of 
course,  assumed  to  be  repayable  in  the  same  currency. 

It  also  seems  evident  that  the  deposits  so  sent  have  been  much  more 
than  the  wants  of  Australia  could  profitably  or  safely  employ.  I  think 
it  highly  probable  that,  if  India  had  been  a  gold  standard  country,  the 
greater  part  of  these  deposits  would  have  gone  there,  the  improve- 
ments required  by  the  wants  of  so  vast  a  population  affording  room 
for  the  safe  use  of  all  loans  that  might  have  been  sent. 

The  result,  however,  of  the  fear  of  depreciation  of  capital  in  a  silyer 
loMi,  has  been,  that  these  savings  have  been  over  supplied  to  the  wrong 
quarter  and  have  been  largely  lost  for  want  of  safe  use,  while  India  has 
been  deprived  of  supplies  of  useful  capital  because  of  the  uncertainty 
of  a  standard  of  repayment. 

You  were  good  enough  to  say  in  your  last  letter  that  my  letter  of 
23rd  March  would  be  submitted  to  your  committee  on  the  Indian  cur- 
rency.   I  shall  be  happy  if  anything  I  have  written  above  be  thought 
worthy  of  similar  attention, 
lam,  eto»| 

Alexr.  Drew. 


Letter  from  Mr.  Donald  Orahamy  CLRy  to  the  Right  Ron.  Lord  Her- 
scheUy  dated  Airthrey  Castle,  Sterlingshirey  12th  November ,  1892. 

My  Lord:  I  venture  to  call  attention  to  one  aspect  of  the  proposed 
gold  standard  for  India,  which,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  does  not 
seem  to  have  received  much  notice,  and  yet  which  appears  to  be  of  tlie 
very  greatest  importance.  I  refer  to  the  i)ORition  which  the  uncoined 
silver  in  the  shape  of  ornaments,  etc.,  would  take  under  a  restricted 
coinage.  This  uncoined  silver,  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  of 
enormous  amount,  is  now  or  full  value,  weight  for  weight,  with 
the  coined  rupee,  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  reserve  available  for  time 
of  emergency.  I  remember  well  that,  during  the  great  Madras  fam- 
ine of  1877,  large  quantities  of  such  silver  found  their  way  to  the 
mint,  and  must  have  greatly  helped  the  people  in  struggling  through 
that  crisis.  From  figures  quoted  on  page  32;3*  of  the  first  report  of 
the  gold  and  silver  commission,  I  find  that,  in  three  years  which  may 
be  said  to  have  been  affected  by  that  calamity,  about  4J  crores  of 
rupees,  worth  were  so  turned  into  money.  No  one  can  tell  to  what 
extent  the  uncoined  silver  would  be  relatively  depreciated  by  the 
closing  of  the  mints  to  free  coinage;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
in  times  of  crisis,  or  emergency  it  would  be  practically  unsaleable,  and 
I  need  not  point  out  how  greatly  this  would  add  to  the  distress  of  the 
people  and  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Government. 

I  did  not  mean  to  do  more  than  bring  this  one  point  before  your 
lordship's  notice,  but  perhaps  it  may  not  be  thought  presumptuous  of 
me,  as  one  deeply  interested  in  India  and  the  representative  of  one  of 
the  principal  firms  there,  if  I  venture  to  make  a  few  further  remai'ks 
on  this  gold  standard  proposal. 

*  806  Bote  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 
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If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  Government  of  India  is  apt  to  look  too 
exclusively  to  the  so-called  loss  on  exchange  and  its  effect  upon  the 
budget,  and  on  the  other  hand  too  lightly  upon  the  momentous  char- 
acter of  the  change  which  it  is  sought  to  introduce.  In  the  first  place 
the  loss  is  enormously  exaggerated,  being  based  upon  the  assumption, 
obviously  wrong,  that  the  difference  between  the  actual  rate  of 
exchange  and  28.  on  the  fall  amount  of  the  Council  drafts  is  all  loss, 
without  making  allowance  for  the  payment  for  stores  on  which  there 
is  no  loss  whatever,  nor  for  the  large  portion  of  the  sterling  debt 
which  was  incurred  at  various  lower  rates.  In  the  second  place  there 
is  no  thought  of  what  would  have  happened  if  exchange  had  not  fal- 
len, namely,  that  in  that  case  rupee  prices  of  commodities  must  have 
fallen,  which  surely  would  have  caused  far  greater  loss  in  the  falling- 
off  of  land  and  railway  revenues,  besides  the  indirect  losses  which 
depreciating  values  must  have  brought  upon  the  people.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  India  has  been  exceedingly  prosperous,  as,  independently  of 
statistical  evidence,  everyone  connected  with  it  well  knows,  though  of 
course  it  is  a  misfortune  that,  under  what  may  be  called  a  deviation 
from  sound  principle,  a  large  debt  has  been  incurred  in  gold,  while  the 
revenues  are  paid  in  silver. 

By  an  artificial  restriction  of  the  currency,  the  Government  may  cer- 
tainly force  up  exchange,  and  so  escape  loss  on  the  home  remittances, 
but  at  what  risk  of  loss,  and  even  disaster,  in  other  directions  f  It  lb 
difficult  to  see  in  what  way  a  gold  standard  without  the  support  of  a 
gold  reserve  can  really  be  of  any  benefit  to  either  the  Government  or 
the  country.  Nor  is  it  clear  how  a  rate  of  exchange  arbitrarily  fixed 
can  be  more  than  nominal.  It  is  easy  to  fix  an  arbitrary  rate  (2«.  as 
easily  as  Is.  3d),  but  the  actual  rate  must  still  depend  upon  supply  and 
demand.  A  forced  silver  currency  may  differ  in  kind,  but  it  can  not 
differ  in  principle  from  a  forced  paper  currency.  It  can  have  no  definite 
intrinsic  support,  and  its  nominal  value  can  only  be  made  effective  by 
a  restriction  of  the  supply.  In  France  and  America  there  is  a  large 
forced  silver  currency,  which  passes  without  apparent  inconvenience, 
but  that  is  because  there  is  behind  it  in  each  case  a  large  gold  reserve, 
as  well  as  a  firm  belief  that,  in  case  of  need,  the  Government  is  respon- 
sible for  the  fiill  gold  equivalent.  This  has  been  put  to  the  test  in 
France,  where  the  excess  of  supply  has  found  refuge  in  the  Bank  of 
France,  while  as  for  America  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  hapx>en  when 
the  forced  monthly  increase  reaches  the  point  of  redundancy. 

The  Indian  Government  is  in  a  veiy  different  position.  It  has  no 
gold  reserve,  nor  the  i)ossibility  of  getting  such  a  thing:  and  of  course 
there  could  be  no  belief  in  its  power  or  intention  to  withdraw  any  exces- 
sive supply  of  rupees.  !N"or  can  it  gauge  in  the  slightest  degree  what 
the  effect  would  be,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  of 
severing  the  connection  between  coined  and  uncoined  metaL 

India  is  a  country  of  seasons.  During  the  first  half  of  the  year,  when 
the  crops  have  to  be  marketed,  there  is  a  great  demand  for  money; 
and  discounts,  even  under  the  automatic  relief  of  open  mintage,  are 
sometimes  at  12  or  15  per  cent.  In  the  latter  half  it  is  the  other  way, 
and  money  can  scarcely  find  employment  at,  perhaps,  1^  or  2  x>6r  cent 
Ko  one  can  tell  how  far  the  redundancy  is  relieved  by  melting  into 
ornaments,  nor  on  the  other  hand  can  any  estimate  be  made  of  the  injury 
that  might  be  caused  to  trade  during  its  most  important  period  by 
artificial  restriction  in  times  of  scarcity.  If  the  Government  met  the 
latter  by  fresh  coinage  it  would  have  to  relieve  the  fonner  by  taking 
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redundant  coin  off  the  market,  otherwise  the  exchange  could  have  nc 
stability.  It  is  jast  one  of  those  cases  where  a  departure  from  a  sound 
basis  may  lead  to  unknown  difficulties  and  dangers.  I  speak  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  when  I  say  that  Portugal,  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
supposed  to  have  its  paper  currency  fixed  on  a  gold  basis  and  at  a  fixed 
exchange,  was  suddenly  wakened  up  to  the  delusion,  and  has  since 
suffered  far  more  from  fall  in  exchange  than  India  has  done. 

I  do  not  see  what  difference  there  would  be  in  prtTiciple  between  the 
paper  of  Portugal  and  its  nominal  gold  basis,  and  the  silver  of  India 
upon  its  nominal  gold  basis. 

One  point  more.  I  do  not  think  the  Government  has  any  support 
in  the  country.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  people  have  no  knowledge 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  exchange  question.  What  support 
there  is  is  among  the  official  classes  and  certain  of  the  European  and 
native  traders.  My  information  is  that  the  most  reliable  and  indei>end- 
ent  opinions  are  against  what  is  believed  to  be  a  dangerous  tampering 
with  a  currency,  which,  whatever  has  been  its  effect  upon  the  budgets 
of  the  Government,  has  proved  a  good  one  for  the  people  of  the  country. 

Perhaps  I  should  apologise  for  intruding  upon  your  lordship  this 
unasked  for  communication,  but  my  interest  on  the  subject  must  be 
my  excuse.  No  one  has  more  reason  than  I  have  to  regret  the  troubles 
and  inconveniences  of  a  fluctuating  exchange,  or  to  welcome  any  pro- 
posal which  would  give  real  and  permanent  stability;  but  I  can  not 
think  that  the  proposed  scheme  can  give  any  such  hope, 
lam,  &e^ 

DoNAij)  Graham. 


fHoto  wp^otlng  ike  meltliif  of  omamoitt  la  tliiie  of  tesroitj.] 
EvideM9  of  Mr.  D.  if.  Barhmr  h^are  ike  BoyaH  dmmiseion  on  Gold  and  8(lvw. 

1149.  The  Chatrman.  Ton  tell  as  that  in  times  of  fiunine  hoards  are  inyadedf— 
That  is  certainly  the  case. 

1150.  Have  yon  anv  estimate  of  the  amount  which  was  extracted  firom  these 
hoards  in  any  given  district  dnring  a  period  of  famine  f — ^It  is  qaite  impossible  to 
say.  All  that  we  know  is  that  certain  amounts  were  bronght  to  the  Bombay  Mint 
for  coinage,  a  certain  amonnt  in  the  form  of  ornaments;  bat  that  mast  be  very  much 
less  than  the  amount  that  was  brought  out  of  the  hoards,  because  the  man  who 
drew  silver  from  his  hoard  would  ordinarUy  pledge  it  in  the  first  instance  with  the 
native  banker  or  money-lender^  and  the  native  banker  might  either  sell  that  silver 
again,  if  he  obtained  final  possession  of  it,  or  he  might  send  it  to  the  mint.  (See 
Appendix  V.) 

1151.  And  that  excludes  sold  altogether? — ^The  return  for  the  Bombay  mint  ex- 
olades  gold ;  but  we  know  that,  in  years  of  the  great  famine  in  Madras  and  Bombay, 
a  large  amount  of  gold  was  sent  from  India  to  England,  and  I  think  Sir  H.  Hay  said 
he  received  a  Quantity  of  gold  from  India  which  was  evidently  composed  of  orna- 
ments melted  down. 

1152.  Sir  T.  Fa&bbb.  And  thifl  does  not  indlnde  hoards  in  tha  iana  of  rapeeaf— 
Certainly  not. 
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Statement  Bhatoing  ike  amount  of  native  coins  and  Ornaments  tendered  for  coinage  im  fl« 
Bombay  mint  from  1854^55, 


1864-'65., 
1855-'5«., 
1856-'57.. 
l&-,7-'58.. 
1858-59.. 
1859-«0.. 
18W>-"61 . . 
1861 -'02.. 
1862-'e3.. 
1863- '64.. 
1864-'65. 
18«&-'66. 
1866-'67.. 
1867-08., 
1868-'e9.. 
1869-'70.. 
1870-'71.. 
1871-72., 
1872-73.. 
1873-  '74. , 
1874-75.. 
1875^ '76. 
1876 -'77.. 
1877-'78.. 
1878-'79., 
1879-'80.. 
1«80-'81  , 
1881-82., 
1882-'83.. 
1883-'84.. 
1884-85.. 
1886-'86.. 


Yean. 


Ntttire  coins. 


15, 81, 000 

10, 58, 000 

3,1H.000 

2,02.000 

4, 48.  (KK) 

2, 25.  000 

1,27,000 

1,53.003 

49,000 

37.000 

2,000 

74,000 

8,36,000 

19, 75  000 

19.23.000 

20, 18. 000 

20,74.000 

10,88,000 

15,73.000 

28,96,000 

7,90.000 

7,10,000 

20,000 


07,00,000 
45,00,000 
29,50,000 

1,00,000 
15,50,000 

1.25,000 
16,25,000 

2,00,000 


Omaments. 


Bs. 

4,09,000 

2,31,000 

2,33,000 

50,000 

15,000 

2,24,000 

2,49,000 

12,22,000 

47,000 

1,63,000 


1.58,000 

1,65,000 

1,76,000 

72,000 

12,60,000 

28,80,000 

12,17,000 

3,63.000 

75,000 

8,52,000 

1,24,00,000 

1,K,00.000 

92,00,000 

10,00,000 

4.00,000 

60,000 

60,000 

18,75,000 

8,26,000 


TdteL 


20,50,000 

12,89,000 

5,36,000 

2,62.000 

4,63.000 

4.40.000 

3,76.000 

13,75,000 

96,000 

2,00.000 

2,000 

74,000 

3,36,000 

21.28.000 

99,88.000 

21.94,000 

21,46,000 

28.88,000 

44,53.000 

36,13,000 

11,53,000 

7,85,000 

8,72,000 

1,24,00,000 

1,83,00,000 

1,37,00,000 

35,60,000 

6,00,000 

16,00,000 

1,76.000 

85,00,000 

5,26.000 


Indian  bills  a/nd  currencyyby  Mr.  James  A.  Orahamj  of  Orahams  dk  Co^ 
Ilast  India  Merchants. 

SiLVKB. 

1.  The  entire  axnonnt  of  council  drafts  for  the  flnancial  year,  with 
dates  distributing  them  over  the  year,  to  be  offered  on  or  about  the  Ist 
of  January  at  a  fixed  rate.  The  rate  so  realized  shall  be  the  official 
rate  for  that  year. 

2.  So  long  as  the  rate  of  exchange  does  not  exceed  the  ofBcial  rate 
by  less  than  5  per  cent,  the  free  coinage  of  silver  to  be  8usi>ended.  On 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  current  rate  of  exchange  is  higher  than  the 
official  rate  by  5  per  cent,  or  more,  the  government  of  India  may  either 
throw  open  the  mint  for  free  coinage  until  the  rate  has  gone  down 
again,  or  may  invite  tenders  of  bar  silver  for  delivery  at  the  mint. 

(There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  evidence  as  to  the  rate  of 
exchange  from  impartial  sources.) 

Gold. 

1.  Coins  of  equal  value  to  sovereigns  to  be  coined  under  such  r^^- 
lations  as  may  be  thought  desirable. 

2.  The  Indian  treasuries  to  accept  these  coins  or  sovereigns,  if  ten- 
dered in  payment  of  taxes,  at  the  official  rate. 

3.  The  Indian  government  to  reserve  the  option  of  pajong  the  coun- 
cil drafts  in  sovereigns,  etc.,  at  the  official  rate. 

Jajcbs  a.  Osahajl 
26th  April,  1893. 
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A  scheme  to  steady  and  strengthen  the  price  of  Indian  Silver  Loans  and 
to  afford  a  means  of  placing  tliem  by  degrees  upon  a  Gold  BasiSj  by 
James  Qrahame,  of  Messrs.  Orahame,  Crum^  dk  Connal^  Chartered  Ac- 
countants and  StockbroJcerSj  Olasgow,  10th  DecembeVy  1892. 

1.  This  paper  being  of  date  10th  December,  1892,  all  prices  and  quo- 
tations must  be  taken  as  those  of  that  day,  India  3  per  cent  sterling 
loan  and  India  4  per  cent  enfaced  rupee  paper  being  alone  used  for  com- 
parison and  illustration. 

2.  Whereas,  calculated  at  the  present  sterling  exchange  price  of  the 
rupee,  viz,  Is.  2|(^.,  India  4  per  cent  rupee  paper  at  64^Z.  (which  may  be 
taken  as  its  present  market  price)  yields  a  purchaser  a  sterling  return 
of  3i.  16«.  3^.  per  cent  per  annum. 

3.  And  whereas  India  3  j)er  cent  sterling  loan,  if  purchased  at  97J?. 
(which  may  be  taken  as  its  present  market  price),  yields  a  purchaser  31. 
Is.  6d.  per  cent  per  annum. 

4.  And  whereas  the  sterling  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  would  re- 
quire to  fall  from  Is.  2|d.  to  UAd.  per  rupee  before  the  sterling  return 
upon  4  per  cent  rupee  paper  (if  purchased  at  64^2.)  fell  below  ^.  Is.  6d. 
per  cent. 

5.  And  whereas,  when  the  rupee  (containing  165  grains  fine  silver) 
fell  to  ll^d.j  the  ounce  of  standard  silver  (containing  444  grains  fine 
silver)  would  have  fallen  from  3s.  2f  d.  per  oz.  as  at  present  to  2s.  Sd. 
per  oz. 

6.  And  whereas,  as  before  shown,  the  difference  between  the  sterling 
return  at  present  (owing  to  the  unstable  condition  of  the  price  of  silver) 
upon  the  purchase  of  the  identical  obligation  of  the  Indian  government 
when  expressed  in  gold,  and  when  expressed  in  silver,  is  no  less  than 
Us.  9d.  per  cent  per  annum  in  favour  of  the  purchase  of  1,000  rupees 
of  4  per  cent  rupee  paper  at  64^1.  as  compared  with  the  purchase  of 
lOOf.  India  3  per  cent  loan  at  91^1     Therefore — 

7.  It  is  suggested  that  this  great  difference  of  sterling  return,  with 
the  contingencies  (in  both  directions)  of  the  course  of  silver  values, 
should  be  seized,  economised,  adjusted,  and  applied;  the  larger  portion 
thereof  (say  75  per  cent)  as  a  sinking  fund  against  any  future  fall  in 
silver  value,  and  the  smaller  portion  (say  25  per  cent)  against  any 
friture  rise  in  the  gold  value  of  that  metal. 

8.  It  is  suggested  that  Ss.  9d.  of  this  14«.  9^.  of  difference  per  cent 
should  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  rupee  paper,  and  that  11«. 
thereof  should  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  revenues  of  India,  upon 
the  following  conditions  and  in  the  following  method: 

(a.)  For  the  purpose  of  this  scheme  it  is  assumed  that  the  rupee  can 
not  fall  below  lid.  sterling,  and  that  standard  silver  can  not  fall  below 
2s.  5f  d.  per  ounce,  which  are  the  corresponding  values  of  the  irrespective 
fine  silver  contents. 

(6.)  It  is,  however,  assumed  that  such  a  condition  has  arrived,  so  as 
thereby  to  reduce  the  sterling  value  of  the  rupee  to  11^.,  and  conse- 
quently to  reduce  that  of  the  40  rupees  payable  per  annum  on  1,000 
rupees  4  per  cent  rupee  loan  to  11. 16s.  Sd.j  and  thus  to  reduce  the 
sterling  return  upon  1,000  rupees  4  per  cent  loan  if  purchased  at  64JL 
to  21.  IGs.  lOd.  per  cent  per  annum,  in  place  of  31. 16s.  3d.  per  cent  per 
annum  as  at  present. 

(c)  If  to  the  above  sum  of  11. 16s.  Sd.  be  added  3s.  9d.  (as  suggested 
in  paragraph  8),  these  would  together  amount  to  21.  Os.  5d.j  and  this 
sum,  it  is  suggested,  should  now  be  fixed  as  the  minimum  sterling  re- 
turn to  be  guaranteed  on  the  4  per  cent  rupee  loan. 
S.  Mis.  23 45 
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(d)  That  the  Government  of  India  should  engage  to  give,  at  anytime 
after  a  certain  date,  not  less  than  07/.  6«.  ^d.  of  India  3  -per  cent  ster- 
ling loan  (1948)  in  exchange  for  every  1,000  rupees  of  4  per  cent  silver 
paper,  which  would  yield  as  nearly  as  possible  21.  0«.  5d.  per  annum,  be 
worth  at  present  price  65/.  13«.  Od.,  and  yield  a  sterling  return  of  3i.  2$, 
Sd.  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  cost  of  each  1,000  rupees  4  per  cent 
loan  (if  purchased  at  64^/.)  for  which  it  was  exchanged.  This  would  be 
tantamount  to  issuing  the  (1948)  3  per  cent  sterling  loan  {66  years  to 
run)  at  96/.  10«.  9d.,  taking  redemption  into  cu^count  This  loan  was 
placed,  with  64  years  to  run  in  1884,  at  an  average  of  94/.  4«.  3d. — ^yield- 
ing, including  redemption,  3/.  48.  4d.  per  cent — consequently,  as  a  con- 
version process,  the  proposal  now  made  seems  economical  and  advan- 
tageous. 

9.  It  is  considered  that  such  a  step  would  encourage  the  purchase 
and  holding  of  silver  paper, /by  securing  the  holder  against  any  possi- 
ble fall  of  the  ru^ee  below  ll(f.,  and  by  placing  it  in  his  option  and 
power  to  receive  in  its  stead  67/.  68.  Sd.  of  3  i)er  cent  loan,  worth  at 
present  65/.  13#.  0^.  for  his  holding  of  1,000  rupees  (which  now  stands 
at  64 J/.),  and  with  an  assured  sterling  return  of  2/.  0».  5d. 

10.  In  all  cases  where  the  exchange  was  made,  and  in  the  event  of 
silver  not  falling  further,  it  would  produce  a  sinking  fund  of  11«.  per 
cent  per  annum  to  the  Government,  and  with  any  rise  in  silver  this 
would  be  augmented;  while  on  the  other  hand  there  would  be  a  risk  of 
38.  dd.  per  cent  per  annum,  and  that  only  to  its  full  extent  in  the  event 
of  the  rupee  going  down  to  lid.  and  silver  to  28.  5id.  i>er  ounce,  a  fall 
which  would  involve  a  drop  of  more  than  25  i)er  cent  upon  the  present 
depreciated  price  of  the  rupee,  and  nearly  23  per  cent  upon  the  present 
depreciated  price  of  silver. 

11.  It  is  further  suggested  that  by  thus  placing  the  rux>ee  paper  upon 
a  low  but  secure  sterling  foundation  a  means  would  be  provided  whereby 
(by  exchange  or  purchase)  the  whole  loans  and  credit  of  India  would 
really  be  placed  on  a  gold  basis  without  any  violent  remedy  and  with- 
out the  necessity  of  ^solutely  renouncing  the  chances  of  a  possible, 
and  (owing  to  the  gold  developments  in  Africa,  India)  and  elsewhere) 
a  probable  improvement  in  the  gold  value  of  silver. 


A  8cheme  for  the  gradual  introduction  of  a  fold  ba8i8  for  the  currencfi 
of  India,  by  Jame8  Orahame^  of  Me88r8.  Orahame^  Crum,  and  Oonnalj 
chartered  a,coountant8  and  8t0dcbroker8j  Qlasgow^  10th  December^  1892. 

Some  years  ago  I  formulated  a  scheme  for  the  gradual  introduction 
of  a  gold  basis  of  payments  in  India,  and,  having  mentioned  the  fayc^ 
and  being  invited  to  submit  the  scheme  for  consideration,  I  beg  to 
offer  the  following  suggestions: 

I  must  premise  that  at  the  time  when  my  scheme  was  first  formulated 
the  circumstances  were  comparatively  simple,  because  the  rupee  was 
then  fairly  steady  at  l8.  Id.  to  1».  M.^  and  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  dis- 
turbing influence,  proceeded  from  the  demonetisation  of  silver  by  Ger- 
many after  the  end  of  the  Franco-German  war. 

The  situation  is  now  much  more  complex  and  critical,  the  rupee  has 
fallen  below  l8.  3c/.,  and  is  unsteady  even  at  that  low  price,  owing  to 
the  enormously  increased  output  of  silver,  to  the  ease  and  rapidi^  of 
its  transmission  as  compared  with  former  times,  and  to  its  production 
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being  unduly  stimulated  by  the  monthly  purchases  of  silver  by  the 
United  States  Treasury,  resulting  in  a  great  accumulation  of  the  metal 
in  the  hands  of  the  American  Government,  which  they  must  dispose 
of  somehow. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  are  reasonably  apprehensive  of  an  early 
demonetisation  of  silver  by  Austria. 

All  these  circumstances  forbid  a  sudden  and  complete  attempt  to 
substitute  a  gold  currency  for  the  existing  silver  currency  of  India, 
and  enjoin  as  gentle  and  gradual  a  process  in  that  direction  as  is  com- 
patible with  due  consideration  for  the  maintenance  of  commercial 
activity  and  credit,  and  for  the  manifest  hardships  inflicted  upon  com- 
merce and  individuals  by  the  violent  alterations  in  the  relative  values; 
of  gold  and  silver  currencies  in  exchange. 

In  dealing  with  the  currency  of  India  and  any  change  in  its  char- 
acter, it  is  impossible  to  disassociate  from  it,  in  our  consideration,  the 
subject  of  the  public  debt  of  India,  so  far  as  represented  by  its  silver 
loans,  or  the  subject  of  the  stated  silver  payments  made  to  servants 
and  others  by  the  Indian  Government,  both  of  which  have  been  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  same  ck)ndition8  which  make  the  currency  ques- 
tion of  India  a  vital  and  critical  question  for  that  great  depend^icy 
and  our  commerce  with  it. 

I  must  therefore  respectfully  request  that  this  paper  on  the  currency 
may  be  read  side  by  side  with  another  communication  by  me  of  the 
same  date,*  intituled  "A  scheme  to  steady  and  strengthen  the  price  of 
Indian  silver  loans,  and  to  afford  the  means  of  jtlacing  them  by  degrees 
upon  a  gold  basis.'^ 

As  in  that  paper  I  suggest  that  a  limit  should  be  placed  to  the 
amount  of  silv^  represented  in  the  silver  loan  paper  of  India,  so  in  this 
communication  I  suggest  that  a  similar  limit  should  be  placed  upon 
the  amount  of  sUver  offered  as  legal  tender  for  payment  of  debts  over 
a  certain  amount. 

But  with  this  qualification,  that  at  first  ithe  legal  tender  of  silver 
should  be  proportionately  the  largest  part  of  the  payment,  and  be  grad- 
ually reduced  year  by  year  until  it  became  the  smallest  part  thereof. 

A  very  low  limit  is  not  in  this  proposal  suggested  for  the  maximum 
legal  tender  of  silver,  because  in  a  silver-using  country  such  as  India^ 
with  an  enormous  and  coniparatively  poor  population,  with  small  wages 
and  small  expenses,  there  must  be  an  intermediate  class  to  whom  the 
loss  of  a  comparatively  free  use  of  silver  as  a  currency  up  to  a  certain 
point  would  be  a  disaster  to  them  and  to  those  both  below  and  above 
them  in  the  social  scale. 

When  it  was  suggested  the  other  day  at  the  monetary  conference  at 
Brussels  that  Great  Britain  should  raise  the  legal  tender  of  silver  from 
21.  to  52.  as  an  ease  to  the  silver  market  (she  being  a  rich  and  gold-using 
country),  it  would  be  absurd  to  fix  anything  but  a  comparatively  high 
legal  silver  tender  for  India,  whose  population  is  comparatively  poor, 
and  'to  whom  the  free  use  of  a  cheaper  medium  of  exchange  than  gold 
up  to  a  certain  amount  is  a  matter  of  necessity. 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  lowest  maximum  legal  tender  of 
silver  should  be  fixed  ultimately  at  500  rupees,  and  that  this  limit  should 
be  reached  over  a  course  of  nine  years  by  making  the  maximum  legal 
tender  of  silver  in  payment  of  all  sums  above  500  rupees,  90  per  cent  in 
i  he  first  year,  80  per  cent  in  the  second  year,  and  so  on,  until  it  fell  to 
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10  per  cent  in  the  ninth  year,  after  which  all  debts  most,  except  to  the 
'  extent  of  500  rupees,  be  paid  in  gold  or  in  State  gold  notes. 

In  dealing  with  the  value  of  a  rupee  as  embraced  in  a  gold  standard, 

it  is  suggested  that  it  should  be  treated  as  the  silver  shilling  is  treated, 
^Zj  as  a  token  valued  at  two  shillings,  or  one-tenth  of  a  pound  sterlLig. 
I  For  example,  under  such  a  system  a  debt  of  100,000  rupees  could  be 
^^d,  starting  urom  this  date: 
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90,000  in  mpees  and  1,000/.  in  gold  or  sold  notes. 

1894 80,000  "        "      " 

1895 70,000 

1896 60,000 

1897 50,000 

1898 40,000 

1899 30,000 

1900 20,000 

1901 10,000 

after  Trhich,  payment  wonld  only  be  legally  tendered  in  gold  except  to  the  extent 
of  500  rupees. 
And  as  an  example  of  a  smaUer  sum,  say  a  debt  of  10,000  rupees,  it  could  be  paid: 

1893 9,000  in  rupees  and  100/.  in  gold  or  gold  notes. 

1894 8,000     

1895 7,000 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

after  which,  payment  would  only  be  legally  tendered  in  gold,  except  to  the  extent 
of  500  rupees. 

It  is  suggested  that,  by  such  a  course  governing  all  debts,  the  great 
internal  business  of  India  dependent  upon  silver  as  a  currency  would 
not  be  affected,  but  that  the  large  commercial  dealings  between  India, 
Great  Britain,  and  other  countries  would  be  placed  upon  a  basis  of 
increasing  certainty,  since  in  every  year,  and  more  so  as  the  years  ad- 
vanced, every  one  would  know  more  precisely  the  gold  value  of  his 
transaction,  apart  from  the  silver  portion,  and  further  be  instructed  as 
to  the  precise  amount  of  the  gold  he  would  either  receive  or  require  to 
provide  in  payments  of  debts. 

It  is  suggested  that  salaries  and  pay  fixed  upon  a  higher  silver  value 
than  obtains  at  present  should  be  treated  on  the  same  principle,  with  a 
provision  to  compromise  by  a  mean  sterling  payment  to  begin  at  once. 

Two  evils  are  to  be  provided  against,  the  first  an  undue  and  unnec- 
essary supply  of  gold  coin,  and  the  second,  the  danger  of  hoarding 
small  sums  of  gold,  which  would,  from  the  habits  of  the  people,  be 
likely  to  occur  in  India. 

These,  it  is  suggested,  could  be  met  by  making  the  only  gold  com  a 
comparatively  large  one,  and  by  issuing  special  State  gold  notes  for 
smaller  payments. 

It  is  suggested,  so  far  as  the  gold  coin  is  concerned,  that  this  might 
be  achieved  by  the  substitution  for  the  gold  mohur  of  15  rupees  an  im- 
perial coin  of  408.  or  20  rupees,  equal  in  weight  and  intrinsic  gold  value 
to  two  British  sovereigns,  and  that  no  smaller  gold  coin  should  be 
issued. 

The  state,  it  is  suggested,  should  issue  state  gold  notes  against  gold 
for  the  usual  larger  amounts  (which  could  be  convertible  at  any 
moment  into  gold),  but  that  no  such  convertible  note  should  be  issued 
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for  a  lower  sum  than  10^.,  or  100  rupees,  and  that  it  should  issue 
smaller  gold  notes  of  20«.,  or  10  rupees,  and  of  10«.,  or  6  rupees,  which 
could  not  be  convertible  into  gold  unless  oflFered  in  an  aggregate 
amount  of  not  less  than  60L,  or  600  rupees. 

These  smaller  notes,  it  is  suggested,  would  serve  the  purpose,  and 
relieve  from  the  necessity  of  a  subsidiary  gold  currency,  but,  oeing 
convertible  into  gold  in  aggregates  of  60t,  would  take  the  place  of  the 
medium  class  of  payments  now  made  in  silver.  Being  inconvertible, 
except  in  the  aggregate  above  mentioned,  they  would  prevent  the 
hoarding  of  small  quantities  of  gold  coin,  and  from  their  convenience 
and  aggregate  ultimate  value  remain  in  circulation,  it  is  believed  for  a 
considerable  time,  to  the  advantage  of  the  state,  and  to  the  ease  of 
gradually  effecting  the  introduction  of  a  gold  basis  of  a  payments  in 
India. 


The  stock  of  silver  in  India. 

[Note  by  Mr.  F.  C.  H«rrl80ii.] 

In  a  paper  which  may  be  hereafter  printed  in  the  "Economic  Jour- 
nal," I  have  treated  this  subject  at  length,  and  given  in  considerable 
detail  the  grounds  on  which  the  conclusions,  here  stated,  have  been 
based. 

It  is  convenient  to  separate  the  history  of  silver  in  India  into  five 
I)eriod8: 

(1)  1835  to  1892. 

(2)  1800  to  1835. 

(3)  The  discovery  of  America  to  1800. 

(4)  The  Christian  era  to  the  discovery  of  America. 

(5)  Prehistoric  times. 

The  dates  are  given  inversely  so  that  the  progression  may  be  from 
the  more  known  to  the  less  known. 

(1)  1835  to  1892.  The  data  for  this  period  are  fairly  complete.  Fp 
to  1865-^66  the  details  are  based  on  returns  submitted  to  Parliament, 
and  onwards  from  statements  furnished  by  the  several  local  govern- 
ments. From  1875  the  figures  are  more  reliable.  The  gross  import-  is 
40,928  lakhs,  the  export  6,643  lakhs,  and  the  net  import  34,285  lakhs= 
1,178.54  million  ounces=36.65  million  kilogrammes. 

(2)  1«00  to  1835.  For  this  period  the  records  of  the  Calcutta  cus- 
tom house  are  available,  whilst  there  exists  considerable  fragmentary 
information  relating  to  the  Bombay  and  Madras  statistics.  After  a 
careful  study  of  these  figures,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  gross 
import  into  Calcutta  and  Bombay  was  (>,119  lakhs,  and  the  export 
1,340  lakhs;  and,  including  Madras,  I  should  estimate  the  net  import 
at  5,358  lakhs  =  184.18  million  ounces=5.72  million  kilogrammes. 
W.  Jacob's  (cf.  page  310  and  409  of  his  history)  figures,  although  they 
include  the  movements  of  gold  to  India  and  of  gold  and  sUver  to 
China,  would  work  out  to  a  somewhat  higher  figure.  The  information, 
however,  in  my  possession  is  more  complete,  and,  I  think,  more 
reliable.  It  can  be  demonstrated,  on  the  other  hand,  that  my  figures 
are  not  too  high.  The  silver  coinage  for  this  period  in  India  (of.  a 
long  article  of  mine  in  the  "Calcutta  Eeview")  was  about  110  crores  of 
rupees,  or  75  crores  after  deducting  recoinage.  This  total  has  to  be 
further  reduced  owing  to  the  fact  that  part  of  this  coinage  must  have 
been  of  silver  existing  in  India  prior  to  1800  in  the  form  of  coin,  bul- 
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lion,  or  ornament.    My  estimate,  therefore,  of  6,119  lakhs  (G1.19  crores) 
is  seen  to  be  reasonable  aliunde. 

(3)  The  discovery  of  America  to  1800.  A  servant  of  the  old  East 
India  Company,  Milburn  by  name,  published  in  1813  a  book  giving 
considerable  information  relating  to  oriental  trade.  That  book  gives, 
amongst  much  other  interesting  details,  the  value  of  the  Dutch  cargoes 
from  1614  to  1719,  the  proceeds  of  French  sales  at  Port  I/Orient  in 
1760, 1769, 1771-'78,and  1791,  the  receipts  of  the  Hooghley  custom  house 
from  1765  to  1770  from  the  French,  and  with  a  few  gaps  the  exports 
from  England  from  1600  to  1800.  On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  place 
the  net  import  for  this  period  at  15,106  lakhs  =619  million  ounces  = 
16.20  million  kilogrammes.  Before  going  further,  it  will,  I  think,  be 
best  to  tabulate  the  above  side  by  side  with  Soetbeei*^  and  the  Ameri- 
can estimates  of  the  world's  production. 


/ 

Period. 

In  MiUions  of  Ulo- 
gmnincs. 

Prodaction. 

Absorption 
bylnSk. 

UM^ISH ^ 

117. 
21. » 
99.7 

Iftl 
6.72 
3t.» 

ISOO-lftiS 

188ft_1893^. 

232.6 

68.57 

A  glance  at  this  table  will,  I  think,  show  the  probability  of  my  esti- 
mates being  a  fair  approximation.  The  proportion  of  silver  going  to 
the  East  between  1493-1800  must  have  been  low,  owing  ta  the  tnide 
being  less  opened  up.  From  1800  to  1835  the  proxxH'tioii  might  have 
been  expected  to  have  been  greater.  It  was  not  so,  because  In- 
dian trade  was  in  a  state  of  transition.  In  1813  the  trade  was  thrown 
<^^D  and  Manchester  piece  good»  poured  inte  India.  Had  not  cotton 
become  an  export,  the  balance  of  trade  must  have  turned  i^rainst  India 
for  several  yews.  It  did  actually  do  so  in  1823-^4,  for  the  only  time 
in  India's  history,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  America,  in  that  year,  was  al 
peace,  and,  having  acquired  Carolina  from  Spain,  regained  command 
of  the  cotton  trade. 

(4.)  and  (5.)  I  must  now  hark  back  to  the  periods  antecedent  to  the 
discovery  of  America.  Two  points  relating  to  theee  times  are,  I  think, 
clear:  (a)  that  Jacob  enormously  overrated  the  abrasion  of  silver,  and 
(ft)  that  in  consequence  he  was  obliged  to  exaggerate  the  production 
so  as  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  residue  in  1493.  I  am  disposed  to  be- 
lieve, after  weighing  a  considerable  number  of  rupees,  that  the  annual 
loss  suffered  by  silver  owing  to  abrasion  must  have  been  less  than  .03 
per  cent,  and  that  the  annual  loss  suffered  from  this  and  other  causes 
can  hardly  have  exceeeded  .06  per  cent  annually.  It  is  known  that  in 
the  Dark  Ages  silver  was  not  extensively  mined,  and  that  the  stock  in 
1493  can  not  have  been  very  large.  Gregory  King,  whose  estimate  was 
accepted  by  !N"ewmarch,  thought  that  the  European  stock  of  coin,  bul- 
lion, and  plate  was  then  45,000,000^  I  think  this  estimate  errs  on  the 
side  of  caution,  and  that  40  millions  of  silver  existed  in  Europe.  If  so, 
India  probably  held  at  least  as  much.  Akbar's  net  revenue  (A.  D. 
1593-1605)  has  been  estimated  at  42  millions.  Much  of  this  was  no 
doubt  collected  in  kind,  and  in  copper,  and  somewhat  in  gold.  On  tiie 
other  hand,  Akbar  did  not  rule  the  whole  peninsula.  Asa  conjectural 
basis^  I  therefore  take  the  stock  in  India  <rf  aHver  in  1<^3  to  have 
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been  40  millions  sterling  =  290  millions  of  rupees  =  99*68  million  ounce* 
=  3.1  million  kilogrammes. 

II.  After  making  an  allowance  for  the  existing  stock  held  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere  out  of  India  prior  to  1493,  the  table  below  recapitulates 
my  results: 


Period. 

iffiiHftTia  of  klLognuiuneSa  • 

Prodnction. 

Abaorption 
by  Indi*. 

1403-1892 

282.6 
11.78 

68.57 
8.1 

24A.88 

eLe7 

m.  It  wiU  be  noted  that  I  have  taken  no  count  (a)  of  the  productioa 
within  India;  (b)  of  any  export  or  import  by  land  after  1500  A.  D.,  and 
(c)  of  the  waste  since  1500. 

It  is  known  that  silver  is  not  produced  in  India.  The  export  of 
rupees  in  recent  years  across  the  border  I  have  estimated  to  be  about 
a  crore  of  rupees  {cf.  *^ Economic  Journal"  for  December,  1891);  this 
export  is,  however,  of  recent  growth,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  silver  has 
entered  and  does  now  enter  India  from  Ladakh,  Muttra,  and  Thibet. 
Account  has  also  to  be  taken  of  the  silver  carried  away  in  the  raids  of 
Nadir  Shah  and  Ahmad  Shah  Durani.  Taking  everything  into  con- 
sideration, and  calculating  the  waste  at  .06  per  cent  annually,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  silver  in  India  is  about  510  ororea  of  rupeea=7 
54.65  million  kilogrammes. 

Note. — In  a  similar  way  I  have  estimated  the  gold  in  India  to  be 
about  44.32  million  ounce8=l$0  millions  sterling. 

25th  May,  1893. 

$".  0.  HABItlSON. 


F^oiimtt^  hoards  and  eoolie^  iavinQ9* 
[Note  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Harrison.] 

It  is  often  iiT|Bred  that  a  snccessfiii  attempt  to  raiae  the  yalae  of  the  mpee  by  mak- 
ing it  soaice  will  seriously  iDJiire  the  peasant,  in  that  his  bollion  will  be  depreci- 
ated. I  have  not  the  time  to  write  at  length  npon  this  aspect  of  the  question,  but  I 
may  point  out  some  facts  which  are  of  some  importance  in  this  connexion. 

(a)  The  coinage  at  the  Calcutta  and  Bombay  mints  during  the  last  20  years  does 
not  fall  much  shoirt  of  130  crores,  whereas  the  receipts  into  the  same  mints  of  coun- 
try silver  and  ornaments  are  less  than  5  crores  of  rupees.  In  other  words,  such  re- 
ceipts do  not  form  4  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  npon  the  smallness  of  this  percentage.  The 
amount  of  country  silver  and  ornaments  tendered  varies  ftom  year  to  year,  and  the 
percentage  to  th^  receipts  is  considerably  greater  in  time  of  famine,  e,  g,.  in  Bombay 
in  three  years,  1877-78  to  1879-^80,  about  3.30  crores  were  tendered;  in  Calcutta,  for 
the  last  30  years,  the  largest  amount  tendered  in  one  year  was  6i  lakhs. 

(h)  In  mv  first  memorandum  I  have  estimated  the  silver  in  India  to  be  about  510 
erores.  Of  this  about  166^  crores  is  in  active  circulation;  343^  crores  remain  to  be 
accounted  fw.  Of  this  eonsiderablv  less  than  50  orores  is  hoarded  in  the  form  of 
rapees.  Bonghly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  300  oiores  may  be  held  in  India  in 
the  fbnn  of  bullioni  obtelete  ooioi  and  omamentti 
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In  Madras  1822-'23  was  a  famine  year,  and  the  country  bnllion  (silver)  brought  to 
the  mint  was  92^  lakhs.  1832-^33  was  also  in  Madras  a  year  of  distress,  and  ISSS-'Si 
a  year  of  famine.    I  give  below  the  figures  for  gold  and  silver  in  decimala  of  a  laJLh :— 


Conntry  bnllion  and 
omftmonts. 

Gold. 

SilTcr. 

1831-'32 

.45 

7.3» 

33.48 



6. 
14. 
52. 

1832-'33 

1833-*34 

26th  May  1893. 


F.  C.  Harbuov 


The  average  number  of  coolies,  according  to  the  Ceylon  blue  books,  wlio  return 
annually  to  India  is  over  64,000.  This  average  is  for  the  14  years  ending  1889.  The 
majority  of  these  migrants  return  after  the  season,  and  I  imagine  they  would  bring 
back — women,  children,  and  all — an  average  of  12  rupees  a  head  =  7^  lakhs  a  year. 

2.  The  Mauritius  coolies  on  their  return  (they  stay  longer)  declare  annually  about 
50,000  rupees,  and  probably  bring  back  another  20,000  undeclared. 

3.  The  Mauritius  Government  estimate  the  circulation  of  rupees  in  the  colony  at 
65i  lakhs.  The  manager  of  the  new  Oriental  Bank  there,  who  had  that  estimate 
before  him,  would  raise  it  by  another  ten  lakha. 

F.  C.  Harrtbon. 
27th  Mat,  1893. 


Letter  from  Mr.  A.  M.  Lindsay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Currency 

Committee. 

Bank  of  Bengal,  Oaloutta, 

9th  November,  1892. 

Sir:  Before  leaving  London,  on  7th  ultimo,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
sending  a  copy  of  my  pamphlet  entitled  **Ricardo^8  Exchange  Reiu- 
edy'^  to  Lord  Herschell,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  scheme  pro- 
posed therein  for  establishing  a  gold  standard  in  India  would  receive 
the  consideration  of  the  committee  appointed  to  advise  on  the  desira- 
bility of  amending  the  Indian  coinage  act. 

The  scheme  is  framed  in  accordance  with  arrangements  devised  by 
Mr.  Eicardo  in  1819  for  establishing  in  England  ^<a  safe  and  econom- 
ical currency."  The  proposal  is  to  establish  in  India  a  gold  standard 
without  gold  coinage,  by  making  the  rupee  currency  expand  and  con- 
tract automatically  at  fixed  sterling  rates  with  the  aid  of  tbe  gold  re- 
serve provided  by  the  silver  clause  of  the  English  bank  act.  Since  my 
return  to  India,  a  second  edition  of  the  pamphlet  has  been  issuecl. 
Several  important  additions  to  the  text  have  been  made  in  the  new 
edition,  and  I  send  under  separate  cover  by  this  mail  twelve  copies  of 
this  edition  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  committee.  In  doing 
so,  I  would  invite  attention  to  the  fresh  arguments  adduced  to  prove 
that  the  gold  reserve  of  about  6,000,000Z.,  now  available  under  the  sil- 
ver clause  of  the  bank  act,  will  suffice  to  maintain  the  convertibility  of 
the  rupee  currency  into  sterling,  to  the  extent  that  convertibility  is 
desirable,  according  to  opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Eicardo,  Lord  Sher- 
brooke.  Professor  Marshall,  of  Cambridge,  and  other  authorities  that 
have  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  gold  standard  without  a  gold 
coinage.  Additional  reasons  are  also  given  in  this  new  edition  of  my 
pamphlet,  in  supx>ort  of  my  contention  that  the  adoption  of  this  scheme 
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in  India  will  remove  the  chief  monetary  cause  of  the  fall  in  gold  prices, 
and  will  also  facilitate  under  aD  possible  circumstances  the  raising  of 
the  sterling  money  required  by  the  Government  of  India  to  defray  its 
home  charges. 

I  may  mention  that  the  scheme  continues  to  receive  support  from  the 
public  press.  The  leading  weekly  financial  organ  in  India,  "  Capital,'^ 
had  a  leading  article  in  its  last  issue  (2nd  instant),  reviewing  the  main 
features  of  the  proposals  in  a  favourable  and  effective  manner.  A  copy 
of  this  article  is  annexed  for  the  information  of  the  members  of  your 
committee. 

I  have,  &0i 

A.  M.  Lindsay. 


[ZnoloBiire.] 

[Sztraot  from  ** Capital,**  2Dd  Norembw,  1802.) 

Bicardo^s  Exchange  Remedy, 

We  have  reoeived  a  pamphlet  under  the  above  title  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Lindsay,  in  which 
the  author  embodies  the  proposals  made  b^  him  at  various  dates^  from  1876  down- 
wardsy  in  the  pa^es  of  the  **  Calcutta  Review  "and  elsewhere,  for  the  application, 
with  certain  modifications,  to  this  country,  of  Ricardo's  scheme  for  a  currency  based 
on  a  gold  standard  without  a  gold  coinage,  and  at  a  minimum  cost  for  the  gold  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  its  convertibility.  Mr.  Lindsay's  scheme  is,  in  fact,  identical  with 
the  most  feasible  of  the  schemes  for  a  stable  standard  currency  for  India  put  forward 
during  the  present  discussion,  with  the  addition  of  a  special  provision  tn  secure  the 
convertibility  of  rupees  into  sterling  in  case  of  their  becoming  temporarily  redundant; 
and  his  pamphlet  is  specially  valuable  owinff  to  the  fact  that  in  it  he  meets,  eeriatimf 
all  the  objections  of  whatever  weight  which  have  been  urged  against  the  proposal. 

The  arrangements  which  he  suggests  are  that  open  coinage  at  the  Indian  mints 
should  be  definitively  stopped,  the  secretary  of  state  (through  the  Batik  of  Eng- 
land) selling  council  bills  at  a  nxed  sterling  price,  calculated  to  yield  a  profit  over 
their  bullion  value,  and  settled  after  due  cousideration  of  all  the  interests  con- 
cerned, "care  being  taken  in  raising  the  rate  from  the  current  figure  to  the  fixed 
price,  that  it  is  done  gradually  by  small  gradations,  so  that  trade  may  not  be  dis- 
turbed, and  no  encouragement  given  to  operate  in  exchange  for  a  rise,''  and  that  for 
every  10,0007.  of  council  bills  sold  in  excess  of  the  sum  required  to  meet  the  home 
charges  the  bank  should  purchase  and  ship  to  the  Indian  mints  sufficient  silver  bul- 
lion lor  coinage  to  meet  such  council  bills.  The  proposal  for  securing  convertibility 
in  case  of  necessity,  that  is  when  rupees  in  this  country  become  reduudant  and  seek 
export,  is  that  the  Bank  of  England,  in  consideration  of  the  profit  whirh  it  could 
derive  from  its  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  rupees  under  the  scheme,  should  undertake 
to  re-purchase  at  a  penny  below  the  fixed  rate  any  rupees  that  might  be  offered  for 
conversion  intosteriing.  To  enable  it  the  more  readily  to  do  this,  Mr.  Lindsay  suggests 
that  the  bank  should  devote  the  sum  of  about  5,000,000{.  held  in  the  issue  depart- 
ment, in  order,  as  explained  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  ''give  facilities  for  rectifying  our 
exchange  with  India,''  to  its  legitimate  purpose,  by  treating  it  as  a  fund  to  be  util- 
ised in  the  purchase  and  re-sale  of  silver  in  connection  with  the  conversion  part  of 
the  scheme.  The  modus  operandi  of  conversion  would  be  that  the  Indian  mints  would 
be  prepared  to  purchase  rupees  tendered  for  the  purpose,  by  granting  drafts  on  the  issue 
department  of^the  Bank  of  England  at  the  rate  named,  t.  e.,  a  penny  below  the  fixed 
council  bills  rate,  the  rupees  tnus  re-purchased  being  re-salable  at  a  corresponding 
profit  on  the  revival  of  the  demand  for  council  bills;  and  the  writer  further  sug- 
gests that,  with  a  view  of  obviating  the  transfer  and  re-transfer  of  silver  coin  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  issue  department  of  the  bank,  the  bank  act  might  be 
amended  so  as  to  admit  of  the  silver  portion  of  the  note  reserve  being  held  in  the  In- 
dian mints.  Such  a  change,  he  adds,  would  be  independently  beneficial  to  the  Lon- 
don money  market  by  enabling  the  Indian  banks  during  pressure  in  England  to 
place  large  sums  in  silver  in  the  Indian  mints  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  thus  set  free  a  corresponding  amount  of  gold  in  London  that  could  not 
otherwise  be  used  as  loanable  capital. 

Under  this  scheme,  the  difference  between  the  price  obtained  for  council  bills 
and  that  paid  for  the  bullion  to  be  coined  would  be  the  seignorage  earned  by  the 
Indian  mints,  or  rather  the  profit  of  the  state,  and  it  would  of  course  be  increnned 
\xj  any  furtiier  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  that  might  occur  after  the  fixing  of  the 
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rai-e;  while  tlio  difference  of  a  penny  between  the  price  at  which  mpees  wonldbe 
accepted  for  the  conversion  into  sterling  and  that  at  which  they  would  he  re-sold 
would  be  the  remuneration  of  the  Bank  of  England.  As  we  have  said,  the  special 
feature  of  the  scheme  is  the  provision  for  the  conversion  of  rupees  into  bterling  on 
occasicm.  It  would  cost  nothing  excepting  in  the  highly  im]>robahle  case  of  rupees 
becoming  permanently  redundant,  ana,  such  being  the  case,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be 
worth  adopting,  for  the  sake  of  the  additional  security  it  would  afford;  but  we  are 
of  opinion  tnat  in  practice  the  probability  of  rupees  becoming  redundant  and  seek- 
ing ex])ort  would  be  remote.  The  scheme  would  hold  out  no  temptation  to  the 
banks  to  purchase  bills  largely  in  excess  of  current  trade  demands  and  so  to  cause  a 
redundant  coinage  of  rupees,  and  any  auch  violent  and  oxteBsive  osoillaticHis  in  th* 
trade  demand  as  would  lead  to  the  ejection  of  rupees  once  absorbed,  in  such  quan- 
tities as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  export  them  at  a  penny  under  the  iixed  rate,  are 
highly  improbable,  while,  as  to  the  fear  of  a  permanent  inversion  of  the  balance  of 
trade,  we  believe  that,  as  far  as  the  near  future  is  concerned,  it  is  wholly  chimer- 
ical. The  only  way  that  we  can  see  Ib  whieh  the  fixing  of  the  gold  price  of  the 
rupee — provided,  of  course,  that  no  attempt  were  made  to  raise  it  suddenly  above 
the  level  to  which  local  prices  generally  have  adjusted  themselvea — ^would  exert  a 
markedly  adverse  effect  on  the  balance  of  trade,  would  be  by  giving  some  small  tem- 
porary advantage  to  silver  standard  countries  which  compete  with  us  in  onr  export 
trade.  But  we  are  convinced  that  any  slight  check  to  onr  export  trade  which  might 
arise  from  this  cause  would  be  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  effects  of  the 
increased  stimulus  which  a  stable  exchange  would  impart  to  investment  in  India. 


Speech  by  Mr.  James  Mackay^  at  the  meeting  of  the  Indian  Currency  Asso- 
ciationj  in  the  Town  Hallj  Calcutta^  13th  July^  18929  to  which  Mr. 
Thorburn  referred  in  his  evidence^  Qs.  366,  dkc. 

The  HoBourable  James  Mackay,  of  Messrs.  Mackinnon,  Mackenzie, 
&  Co.,  the  president  of  the  association,  in  opening  the  proceedings  said: 

Geutlemen,  a  period  of  four  weeks  has  elapsed  since  the  Indian  Car- 
rency  Association  launched  itself,  its  aims,  and  objects  upon  the  world, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  sup- 
port which  we  have  so  far  received.  The  memorial  to  Parliment  has 
already  been  numerously  subscribed  by  representatives  of  aJl  branches 
of  commerce  and  trade,  all  the  professions,  services,  cuid  many  leading 
native  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 

CONSISTBNOT. 

Oentlemen,  I  am  averse  to  taking  up  your  time  with  remarks  on  a  sub- 
ject personal  to  myself,  but  when  you  hear  what  I  have  to  say,  I  hope 
you  will  consider  that  in  the  interests  of  the  cause  which  I  advocate 
I  am  justified  in  detaining  you  a  moment.  In  its  issue  of  21st  June,  a 
Calcutta  weekly  paper  accuses  me  of  a  change  of  front  on  this  currency 
question,  and  in  support  of  its  statement  it  quotes  from  my  address  to 
tiie  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  9th  February,  1891,  on  the  fluctaatioiis 
in  exchange,  the  following  words:  "I  am  not  by  any  means  qualified 
to  suggest  a  remedy,"  but  it  omits  the  remainder  of  the  sentence,  which 
was,  '*  but,  if  it  is  found  impracticable  to  bring  abut  comparative  fixity 
in  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver,  perhaps  some  way  might  be 
found  to  continue  our  silver  currency  but  to  give  it  a  gold  standajtl." 
Then,  in  quoting  from  my  address  to  the  Chamber,  of  26th  February, 
1892,  on  the  same  subject,  the  paper  reports  me  of  having  said,  "for  my 
own  part  I  am  not  well  enough  up  in  the  great  currency  question  to  be 
capable  of  expressing  an  opinion,  but  it  leaves  out  the  remainder  of 
tlie  sentence,  which  was,  "but  I  must  confess  to  a  feeling  that  in  India 
we  are  needlessly  selling  our  produce  and  our  labor  for  a  metal  which 
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isrftpidly  losing  its  value  all  over  the  world,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
this  country  should  not  be  as  prosperous  and  its  trade  as  active,  were 
we  to  insist  on  being  paid  in  gold  instead  of  in  silver  as  the  western 
nations  do.'^ 

I  will  leave  you  to  judge  between  the  foimess  of  the  newspaper  and 
my  o^msistency. 

OPPOSITE  OPINIONS. 

Gentlemen,  when  the  Ourrenoy  Association  was  first  started,  I  stated 
that  we  would  welcome  the  opinions  of  those  who  held  views  differing 
from  our  own,  and  that  we  would  answer  their  arguments  when  the 
proper  time  arrived.  Well,  four  weeks  having  elapsed  since  the  pub- 
Ueation  of  our  manorial,  there  has  been  ample  time  now  for  hostile 
oritieism,  but  of  this  we  have  really  seen  very  little,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  any  that  has  appeared,  almost  without  exception,  has  been  per- 
fectly fair,  and  has  been  written  in  the  best  possible  taste  and  spirit. 

In  some  quarters,  views  contrary  to  those  which  we  hold  have  been 
expressed,  and  these  I  shall  endeavour  to  answer.  In  other  quarters 
we  have  been  told  that  we  have  not  made  it  sufiQciently  clear  how  the 
gold  standard,  which  we  advocate,  failing  the  remedy  of  international 
concert  for  the  free  use  of  silver,  is  to  be  introduced,  or  how  is  it  to  be 
maintained,  and  on  these  points  I  shall  also  speak  to-day. 

THE  WHEAT  TRADE. 

One  newspaper,  a  leading  and  respected  paper,  tells  us  that  to  take 
up  the  petition  in  detail  would  occupy  too  much  time,  and  that  it  must, 
therefore,  confine  its  attention  to  one  or  two  of  its  accuracies.  We  are 
then  told  that  we  are  wrong  when  w6  assert  that  the  exporter  is  no 
gainer  by  a  low  exchange,  because  we  have  overlooked  that  the  supply 
from  silver- using  countries  is  not  the  only  factor  in  determining  the 
gold  price.  The  newspaper  admits  that  where  a  commodity  is  mainly 
supplied  from  silver-using  countries  there  is  a  tendency  to  lower  the 
gold  price  in  proi>ortion  to  the  fall  in  exchange;  but  it  proceeds  to  say 
that  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  India's  exports  other  factors  must 
be  considered.  But,  gentlemen,  though  this  newspaper  speaks  of  the 
majority  of  India's  exports,  it  mentions  only  one,  and  that  one  is 
wheat.  It  teUs  us  that,  if  there  should  happen  to  be  a  good  wheat 
harvest  in  Bussia  and  America,  India's  wheat  export  will  be  reduced 
by  a  high  rate  of  exchange,  that  the  ryot  will  be  less  prosperous,  the 
railway  receipts  will  be  diminished,  the  Government  will  suffer,  and 
the  English  manufacturer  will  have  the  demand  for  his  products  re- 
duced in  consequence  of  the  poverty  of  the  lyot. 

Gentlemen,  a  good  deal  of  sentiment  exists  on  the  subject  of  our 
Indian  wheat  trade  and  its  competition  with  American  and  Bussian 
wheat  in  the  maikets  of  Europe^  and  there  is  a  not  unnatural  disposi- 
tion to  avoid  doing  anything  which  might  have  the  effect  of  shutting 
out  Indian  wheat  from  European  markets. 

But  on  this  subject  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  letter  addressed  to 
me  by  Mr.  Bell-Irving,  of  Messrs.  Jardine,  Skinner  &  Oo.,  a  gentleman 
largely  interested  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of  India.  Mr.  Bell- 
Irving  writes:  "That  an  exchange  oils,  oS.  per  rupee  would  perma- 
nently curtail  the  export  of  grain,  seed,  cotton,  jute,  &c.,  &c.,  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  believe;  sooner  or  later  the  surplus  stocks  over  and  above 
India's  internal  requirements  would  find  their  way  to  the  seaboard;  and^ 
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if  India  with  her  cheap  labour  can  not  with  an  exchange  of  1«.  6d.  com- 
pete successfully  with  other  producing  countries  with  a  gold  standard^ 
her  outlook,  from  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  is  far  from  bright." 

Gentlemen,  I  agree  in  these  remarks,  and  I  think,  if  you  will  look  at 
the  returns  of  the  wheat  trade  of  India,  you  will  find  that  it  has  ris^i 
and  fallen  in  relation  to  the  harvests  in  America,  Europe,  and  India^ 
and  has  not  been  affected  by  exchange. 

How  often  in  our  own  experience  have  we  seen  ocean  freights  at  408.j 
exchange  at  Is.  Sd.j  and  an  active  export  of  wheat  proce^ing;  while 
at  other  times,  witii  la.  6d.  exchange  and  freights  at  20«.,  scarcely  a 
bushel  could  be  placed  on  the  European  market  t 

But,  gentlemen,  the  reference  to  the  wheat  trade  is  inappropriate. 
The  circumstances  of  last  year  were  so  abnormal  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  may  not  recur  for  a  generation  at  least.  But  for  the  accident  &at 
the  United  States  and  India  had  had  abundant  crops,  there  would 
have  been  a  famine  of  intensity  all  over  Eurox)e.  Indian  wheat  was  in 
demand,  and  it  would  have  gone  forward  whether  exchange  was  high 
or  low,  and  the  rupee  price  paid  to  the  cultivator  wotdd  have  been  the 
same.  If  you  exclude  189I-'92,  when  the  European  demand  was  alto- 
gether abnormal  and  unprecedented,  you  will  find  that  the  exports  of 
wheat  from  India  were  larger  in  18dl-'82,  when  exchange  was  about 
Is.  Sd.y  than  in  any  of  the  last  five  years. 

They  were  also  larger  in  1883-'84  and  in  1885-^86  and  in  1886-W,  when 
exchange  was  at  Is.  l^d..  Is.  S^d.,  and  Is.  5^^.,  than  they  have  been  since 
with  exchange  ruling  at  lower  rat^. 

The  following  have  been  the  wheat  exports  fi*om  India  for  the  past 
eleven  years  in  tons: 


Tons. 

1881-'82 993, 176 

1882-'83 707,202 

1883-'84 1,047,824 

1884-'85 791,538 

1885-'86 1,053,025 

188fr-'87 1,113,166 


1887-'88 676,908 

1888-'89 880,504 

1889-'90 689,961 

1890-'91 716,024 

1891-^92 1,516,349 


Then,  gentlemen,  that  a  low  rupee  does  not  give  larger  returns  to 
the  cultivators  is  plain  from  the  recorded  course  of  prices  of  wheat  at 
Calcutta  and  Bombay. 

Taking  the  price  of  1873  as  representing  100,  the  course  of  values  has 
been  as  follows: 


Caloutta. 

BomlMy. 

1873 

100 
01 
72 
81 

108 

100 
115 
74 
84 
108 

1880 

1885 

1890 

1892 

We  know  well  that  the  increase  of  3  per  cent  in  the  price  this  year  is 
not  due  to  the  low  rupee. 

The  wheat  trade  has  benefited  mainly  from  the  facts  that  railways, 
steamers,  and  the  Suez  Canal  have  enabled  us  to  enter  markets  which 
twenty  years  ago  were  absolutely  closed. 


VOLUME  OP  TBADB. 


It  is  said  in  « Capital"  that  trade  has  flourished  on  a  low  rupee,  and 
in  support  of  the  statement  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  fifteen  yeara--th6 
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editor  tells  us  tliathe  declineM  to  go  back  twenty  years,  being  content 
with  fifteen — trade  lias  nearly  doubled.  Well,  I  think  it  would  have 
been  better  if  he  had  gone  back  twenty  years,  for  the  fall  in  the  gold 
value  of  silver  began  twenty  years  ago.  I  will  do  what  he  has  not 
done,  and  I  will  go  farther  back  still,  to  twenty-five  years  ago.  I  will 
not  go  back  thirty  years.  If  I  did,  my  case  would  be  apparently 
stronger,  but  only  apparently,  for  thirty  years  ago  was  the  time  of  the 
American  war,  and  it  might  be  said  that  I  was  comparing  a  period  of 
abnormal  trade  with  a  period  of  normal  trade.  Now.  the  editor  of  the 
paper  to  which  I  am  referring  compares  the  trade  or  the  first  year  of 
his  period  of  fifteen  years  with  that  of  the  last  year.  Such  a  compar- 
ison is  insufficient,  for  the  conditions  in  one  or  other  of  the  years  may 
have  been  exceptional,  and  a  correct  view  of  the  progress  made  can  be 
obtained  only  by  looking  at  the  figures  over  the  whole  of  the  consider- 
able period  involved.  This  is  what  I  propose  to  do.  Now,  I  will  divide 
my  twenty-five  years  into  five  series  of  five  years  each,  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  exceptional  element  such  as  often  arises  in  dealing  with  a 
single  year,  and  I  will  give  you  the  aggregate  of  the  trade  of  each 
series  of  five  years.    These  are  the  figufl^es: 

Rz. 
1.  From  18e7-'68  to  lS71-'72 511,748,986 

3.  From  1872-'73  to  ISTG-T? 510,254,849 

8.  From  1877-'78  to  1881-^82 639,729,342 

4.  From  1882-'83  to  1886-'87 781,381,420 

6.  From  1887-'88  to  1891-^92 933,997,417 

Tou  will  say  at  once  that  this  is  a  clear  view  of  progress.  So  it  is,  but 
if  the  trade  of  India  had  not  made  progress,  it  would  have  been  a  bad 
look-out  for  all  of  us.  But  mark  the  rate  of  progress:  in  the  second 
of  these  periods  of  five  years — a  period  which  was  marked  by  the  sud- 
den commencement  of  the  depreciation  from  which  we  are  suffering — 
there  was  no  progress  as  compared  with  the  first  five  years,  there  was 
a  decline.  Then,  comparing  the  third  period  with  the  second,  the 
fourth  with  the  thirds  and  the  fifth  with  the  fourth,  we  find  the  rate  of 
advance  to  be  as  follows: — 

2nd  period 0.3   x»er  oent  decline. 

8rd       "     25.35        "       increase. 

4th       "     22.14        "  " 

5th        "     19.53        "  " 

Thus  the  first  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  was  accompanied 
by  a  restriction  of  trade  values.  Prices  having  adjusted  themselves, 
trade  began  again  to  move  on,  but  in  each  succeeding  period  at  a 
9Uyicer  rate  of  progress.  This  is  the  point  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you. 
I  say  that  but  for  the  conditions  of  our  currency  system  the  rate  of 
progress  might  have  been  more  rapid.  As  between  the  last  of  these 
periods  and  the  first  of  them,  the  whole  increase  has  been  82.5  per 
cent,  and  if,  instead  of  taking  the  increase  by  periods  I  take  the  first 
and  the  last  years  (1867-'68  and  1891-'92),  the  rate  of  increase  is  95.7 
I)er  cent,  say  96  per  cent,  which  is  equal  to  an  annual  average  of  3.84 
per  cent.  That  is  the  most  that  we  can  claim  in  25  years,  even  on  the 
method  adopted  by  "Capital.''  Well,  a  rate  of  less  than  4  per  cent 
annually  is  not  much  of  an  increase;  I  believe  that  it  may  be  taken  to 
be  the  normal  rate  of  increase  in  any  country  which  possesses  fully 
developed  facilities  for  trade,  but  it  is  a  small  rate  of  increase  for  a 
country  which  is  in  process  of  being  furnished  with  such  facilities. 
Yon  must  remember  that  unless  a  country  is  going  backward  alto- 
gether the  rate  of  increase  must  be  materially  larger  than  the  rate  of 
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increase  in  the  i>opulation.  Our  population  has  increased  at  the  rate 
of  2  i>w  cent,  annually,  taking  into  account  the  new  territories  added 
to  the  Empire  in  the  last  twenty-five  yeais,  and  some  of  the  increase  of 
trade  must  be  attributed  to  that. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  has  been  a  period  daring 
which  we  have  been  year  after  year  increasing  our  facilities  for  trade, 
or  indeed  I  might  say  creating  facilities  where  none  existed  before. 
Five-and-twenty  years  ago  not  four  thousand  miles  of  railway  had  been 
laid  in  India.  In  the  interval  we  have  exchanged  sailing  vessels  going 
round  the  Cape  for  steamers  going  through  the  Suez  Canal.  And  yet, 
while  this  revolution  has  been  in  operation,  creating  new  and  more 
favourable  conditions  for  progress  each  year,  our  actual  progress  has 
been  no  greater,  rather  less  than  might  have  been  expected  if  the  con- 
ditions had  been  previously  existent^  and  moreover  the  progress  is  be- 
ing made  with  diminishing  speed. 

TRADE  OF  CALCUTTA. 

But,  gentlemen,  what  better  evidence  can  you  have  that  the  trade  of 
Calcutta  at  any  rate  has  not  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds  than  is  to 
be  found  at  your  very  door.  Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  exi>ected  that  the 
trade  of  your  port  would  make  such  strides  that  docks  would  be  neces 
sary  to  give  it  accommodation,  and  a  dock  accordingly  has  been  built, 
and  what  is  the  result  f  It  is  now  found  that  the  jetties,  which  have 
not  been  added  to  for  the  past  ten  years,  are  sufficient  to  meet  your 
trade  requirements.  You  consequently  have  the  anomalous  spectacle 
of  a  dock  which  has  cost  three  crores  of  mpjees,  provided  with  aU  the 
best  appliances  for  the  rapid  discharge  and  intake  of  cargo,  with  sheds 
unequalled  tbr  their  convenience  and  capacity  by  any  in  the  world, 
connected  by  railway  with  all  parts  of  India,  lying  vacant  and  unem- 
ployed, evidently  built  in  advance  of  its  time.  Let  India's  cnirency 
now  be  put  on  a  permanently  stable  and  moderate  basis,  and  I  venture 
to  predict  that  a  few  years  hence  you  will  find  the  dock  at  Kidderpore 
filled  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity,  while  an  irresistible  cry  will  be  beard 
for  the  construction  of  dock  number  two. 

INDKK)  AND  TEA  PBICBS. 

The  <^  Times  of  India  "  says  that  the  indigo  and  tea  planters,  and  tJie 
Bombay  mill  owners,  may  have  something  to  say  about  compensations. 
Well,  the  planters  know  what  they  are  about,  and  they  know  what  has 
happened  to  their  tea  and  indigo  in  the  European  markets;  what  Ims 
happened  is  evident  from  the  prices  of  tea  and  indigo  in  Calcutta. 
Taking,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat,  the  average  ia  1873  as  equal  to  100, 
these  are  the  variations: 


Tm 
Souchong). 

Indifo 
(good). 

IgTO 

121 

we 

112 
108 
S6 
74 

1873 

100 
63 
66 
60 
41 

1880    

1885 

1890 

1892 
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Some  tea  people  \iili  tell  yon  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  tea  is  due 
to  overproduction,  not  to  low  exchange.  But  can  they  point  to  any 
glut  of  markets  in  support  of  this  theory  f  Or  can  they  say  that  low 
exchange  has  done  anything  to  keep  up  prices  f 

BOMBAY  MILLS. 

And  how  about  the  Bombay  mUlownerst  Taking  the  price  of  No. 
20s  yams  in  1874  (we  have  no  record  of  1873)  to  be  100,  these  are  the 
prices: 

1874 100  I  1890 74 

1880 81  1802 05 

1385 72  I 

Where  is  the  compensation  f 

Gentlemen,  the  granaries  of  India  will  not  become  African  deserts, 
nor  will  the  flavour  of  China  tea  be  preferred  to  that  of  Indian,  though 
we  insist  on  onr  produce  being  paid  for  in  gold.  If  it  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  India's  wheat-growing  districts  that  the  country  should  continue 
to  have  its  currency  on  a  silver  basis,  why  does  wheat- growing  America 
not  adopt  a  silver  standard  too  f  The  manufacturers  of  England  do  not 
find  that  they  have  it  all  their  own  way  as  they  used  to  have;  they  are 
closely  pressed  by  the  competition  of  other  countries,  such  as  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  America.  If  the  silver  standard  is  such  an  advantage 
where  competition  comes  in,  why  does  England  not  adopt  itt 

OUB  MONOPOLIES. 

Then,  gentlemen,  the  newspaper  to  which  I  refer  admits  that,  in  the 
case  of  commodities  supplied  mainly  from  India,  the  gold  price  is  low- 
ered in  proportion  to  the  fall  in  exchange,  and  presumably  the  converse 
will  also  hold  good.  What,  then,  about  onr  indigo,  oar  jiite,  our  rice, 
our  numerous  other  products  which  India  practically  alone  supplies  Y 
Are  we  to  continue  to  give  these  away  for  a  metal  which  i«  falling  in 
value  every  day,  because  some  men  in  India  continue  to  hold  a  theory- 
that  our  silver  standard  gives  us  an  advantage  ov^  America  with  her 
gold  onet 

PROSPECTS  OF  SILVER. 

Gentlemen,  the  same  newspaper  to  which  I  have  been  referring 
denies  our  statement  that  silver,  left  to  itself,  may  fall  to  any  level 
below  a  shilling.  It  says:  **But  we  question  if  much  silver  could  be 
produced  at  the  equivalent  of  tenpence  exchange.  Katural  causes 
would  operate  long  before  that  point  could  be  reached.  In  fact,  even 
with  the  low  price  now  ruling,  there  are  mines  unable  to  work  at  a 
profit.^ 

Now,  the  cost  of  producing  silver  is  but  a  small  factor  in  the  determi- 
nation of  its  gold  value.  Even  the  supply  is  not  a  relatively  large 
factor  in  the  determination  of  the  gold  value;  what  chiefly  determines 
the  value  is  the  demand,  and  the  demand  for  silver,  unlike  the  demand 
for  gold,  which  is  extensively  consumed  in  the  arts,  is  almost  entirely 
for  currency. 

The  decreasing  demand  for  silver  for  currency  (outside  of  the  United 
Btat'es  and  India)  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  driven  down  its 
gold  value  by  33  per  cent,  but  the  reduction  in  demand  has  had  no 
effect  on  the  supply.    On  the  contrary,  as  the  demand  hai^  declined,  so 
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has  the  supply  increased.  In  the  last  fourteen  years  the  prodnctiou 
has  almost  exactly  doubled.  In  1878  the  production  of  the  world  was 
73^476.000  ounces;  in  1891  it  was  140,865,000  ounces.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  tnat  the  production  fluctuates,  rising  and  falling  with  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  gold  value.  During  these  focfrteen  years  there  has  been 
a  steady  increase  year  by  year,  with  one  exception  in  1884,  and  it  would 
seem  that  whenever  the  gold  value  fell  heavily  the  production  was 
stimulated.  To  anyone  who  reflects  on  the  matter  this  is  not  surprising. 
If  a  mineowner  sees  the  gold  value  of  his  silver  rapidly  depreciating, 
it  is  natural  that  he  should  hasten  to  get  out  as  much  as  x>o88ible,  so 
as  to  get  rid  of  the  metal  before  the  depreciation  becomes  more  acute 
and  his  profit  smaller.  Silver  holders,  other  than  mineowners,  do  the 
same  thing.  They  thus  aggravate  the  depreciation,  but  the  consider- 
ation to  each  of  them  is  that  if  he  does  not  put  his  silver  on  the  market 
another  man  will  be  before  him  and  will  take  away  his  profit.  A  fall- 
ing gold  value  is  thus  foUowed  by  increased  production,  and  increased 
production,  when  there  is  a  falling  demand,  is  followed  by  a  £EdliDg 
gold  value. 

COST  OP  PEODUOmO   SILVBB. 

Where,  then,  is  the  process  to  stopf  The  ^^Times  of  India"  says, 
long  before  an  exchange  value  of  lOd,  is  reached.  We  may  ask,  how 
longf  The  present  exchange  value  is  about  15^c{.«  with  the  gold  price 
of  silver  at  about  40<i.  In  his  evidence  before  the  royal  commission 
on  gold  and  silver,  Mr.  Pixley  said  the  mines  would  shut  down  wben 
the  price  reached  42e2.,  because  they  could  not  then  work  at  a  profit 
But  the  mines  have  not  shut  down  when  the  price  is  materially  below 
that  figure,  and  instead  of  shutting  down  they  are  increasing  their 
output. 

It  was  held  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Pixley  was  mistaken,  for  Professor 
Boberts  Austen,  F.  B.  S.,  chemist  and  assayer  to  the  mint  and  pro- 
fessor at  the  Boyal  School  of  Mines,  contradicted  Mr.  Pixley's  evidence, 
and  stated  the  facts  as  follows: 

(1)  Silver  may  be  extracted  from  gold  as  a  byproduct  at  a  cost  of 
2id.  per  ounce. 

(2)  Silver  is  separated  from  lead  in  the  American  mines  at  a  cost  of 
2^d,  per  ounce,  and  that  is  also  the  cost  of  the  operation  in  the 
European  lead  mines. 

(3)  Silver  is  separated  from  copper  at  a  cost  of  23^.  per  ounce. 

(4)  Silver  is  refined  from  silver  ore  in  any  typical  American  mine  at 
a  cost  of  12d.  -per  ounce. 

(5)  The  mean  cost  of  the  production  of  silver  by  these  four  differeDt 
methods  may  be  taken  at  2i)d.  per  ounce. 

Now,  if  the  rupee  is  worth  less  than  16d.  when  the  gold  price  of  silver 
is  ^Od.  per  ounce,  it  is  not  difBcult  to  see  that  its  exchange  value  at  20d. 
per  ounce  will  be  less  than  Sd. 

In  a  recently  published  work  on  The  Future  of  Silver,  by  Dr.  Suess,  a 
distinguished  German  geologist,  he  places  the  average  cost  of  produc- 
tion at  50  cents  i>er  ounce;  there  is  a  roaigin  between  this  and  the  90 
cents  which  is  the  present  market  value  in  New  York.  If  the  price  fell 
by  one-third  there  would  still  be  a  fair  profit,  and  a  fall  of  one-third  in 
the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  would  bring  it  down  to  between  IW 
and  lO^d. 

1  think  we  may  ask  at  what  point  "  long  before  10^.  is  reached  "  the 
"  Times  of  India  "  believes  that  the  gold  price  of  silver  will  cease  to  fell 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  a  shorter  reaoh  from  16d.  to  lOd. 
than  it  was  from  24d.  to  16d. 

Buty  gentlemen,  I  would  not  lay  so  much  stress  apon  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction or  the  increase  of  production  as  on  the  decline  in  demand,  and 
as  the  demand  declines  so  will  the  gold  price  of  silver  decline,  and  we 
are  not  able  to  assign  any  limit  to  the  decline  of  either. 

It  is  said  that  the  demand  will  be  so  stimulated  by  a  fall  in  price  that 
there  must  be  a  recovery,  but  a  fall  in  price  of  33  per  cent  has  not 
stimulated  the  demand,  and  except  for  currency  the  uses  of  silver  are 
trifling.  We  have  seen  from  our  experience  of  the  last  two  years  that 
even  £idia  has  a  limited  and  well-defined  capacity  for  the  absorption 
of  Mlver.  Where  is  the  demand  to  come  from,  and  on  what  grounds  is 
it  supposed  that  it  wiU  be  likely  to  arise  f 

Gentlemen,  we  sometimes  hear  a  reference  made  to  the  ^^natural 
level  of  the  value^  of  silver.  But  the  value  of  silver  in  the  past  has 
been  determined  by  the  action  of  communities  and  governments  in 
making  it  a  standard  of  value;  the  value  of  silver  in  the  present  is 
beong  determined  by  the  action  of  communities  and  governments  in 
rejecting  it  as  a  standard  of  value.  For  other  purposes  the  use  of  silver 
is  insignificant,  and  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  its  value  is  and  always 
has  been  determined  by  legislation.  Eejected  by  legislation  as  a  stand- 
ard of  value  the  metal  has  practically  little  value  in  itself,  and  the 
sooner  we  get  government  to  give  it  as  coinage  a  gold  value  in  India 
the  better  will  it  be  for  the  country. 

THB  TEA  INDU0TBY. 

Gentlemen,  some  people  interested  in  tea  tell  you  when  they  sell 
their  tea  at  home  if  exchange  is  low  they  are  able  to  buy  more  rupees 
with  the  proceeds,  and  that  the  rupees  so  far  satisfy  their  tea-garden 
coolies  and  their  managers  and  assistants  just  as  well  at  Is.  3d.  as  at 
Is.  6d.,  and  that,  therefore,  they  rather  favor  a  low  rupee.  They  admit 
frankly  enough  that  it  may  be  a  little  hard  on  the  coolie  and  on  the 
£aroi>ecm  stiUf  to  give  them  the  same  number  of  coins  when  these  coins 
have  declined  in  value;  and  they  also  admit  that  the  time  will  come, 
if  the  rupee  goes  on  depreciating,  when  the  cost  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment will  be  bound  to  rise.  But  in  the  meantime  they  say  it  has  not 
done  so. 

Now^  gentlemen,  a  mistake  is  made  when  it  is  thought  that  as  good 
a  sterlmg  price  is  got  for  tea  with  exchange  at  Is.  3d.  as  with  exchange 
at  Is.  M.    The  course  of  prices  proves  that  such  is  not  the  case. 

But,  even  if  the  sterling  price  did  not  decline,  and  exchange  went 
down  to  a  shilling,  and  coolies'  wages  did  not  rise^  and  the  European 
staff  could  be  got  to  work  for  the  same  rupee  salaries,  what  about  the 
value  of  tea  property?  Suppose  a  man  brings  out  10,000Z.  at  Is.  6d. 
and  puts  it  into  a  tea  garden;  that  tea  garden  costs  him  a  lakh  and 
thirty  thousand  rupees.  He  goes  merrily  on  helping  the  rupee  in  its 
downward  course,  because  '*  it's  good  for  tea,"  and  the  rupee  goes  down 
to  a  shilling.  By  and  by  the  time  comes  when  he  has  had  enough  of 
India,  and  he  wants  to  gather  his  assets  under  his  own  eye  in  England, 
and  he  sells  his  garden.  Now,  suppose  he  gets  his  own  money  back 
again,  a  lakh  and  thirty  thousand  rupees;  when  he  comes  to  transfer 
that  money  to  England,  instead  of  his  old  original  10,000/.,  he  finds  he 
is  the  happy  possessor  of  only  6,500{.  Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  what 
has  bappeived  in  the  past,  as  numerous  indigo  and  tea  planters  can  tell 
S.Mi8.2S   —46 
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yon,  and  the  sooner  the  remedy  is  established  the  better  it  will  be  for 
everybody. 

In  some  qnarters  we  are  told  that,  if  China  retains  a  silver  standard 
while  India  adopts  a  gold  one,  China  will  get  the  better  of  India  in  tea. 
Well,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Bell-Irving,  who  is  largely  interested  in  Indian 
tea  and  knows  something  about  China,  tells  us  that  it  is  questionable 
if  the  diflforence  of  exchange  will,  in  the  face  of  the  heavy  lekin  duties 
and  low  range  of  price^s  in  China,  lead  to  a  material  increase  in  tea  ex- 
ports from  that  country.  But,  gentiemen,  I  would  venture  to  go  fur- 
ther than  this,  and  I  would  say  that  China's  silver  standard,  after  we 
have  adopted  a  gold  one,  will  materially  tend  to  drive  her  tea  lands 
out  of  cultivation  altogether,  for  this  reason,  that  the  value  of  the  sil- 
ver which  she  will  get  in  exchange  tor  her  tea  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  clothing  and  food  of  her  labourers. 

FAIiLINO  EXOHANaB  MERELY  A  TEMPORARY  STIMULANT. 

Gentlemen^  I  readily  admit  that  a  sudden  fall  in  exchange  may  in 
some  cases  give  a  temporary  rise  in  the  price  of  tea,  just  as  a  sudden 
rise  may  give  a  temporary  fall,  but  both  effects  are  temporary,  and  no 
authority  on  political  economy  (I  am  not  one)  will  be  found  to  say  that 
this  question  of  exchange  has  any  permanent  effect  on  production. 
Nor  will  you  find  any  who  will  tell  you  that  production  depends  upon 
anything  beyond  comparative  costs  in  different  countries.  For  exam- 
ple, India  exports  tea  and  imports  piece-goods,  because  she  finds 
that,  by  devotmg  capital  and  labour  to  tea,  she  can  produce  tea  which 
she  can  exchange  for  more  piece-goods  than  she  could  produce  by  de- 
voting the  same  amount  of  capi^  and  labour  to  making  piece-goods. 
The  advantage  which  India  possesses  for  the  production  of  tea  rather 
than  piece-goods  is  not  in  any  way  affected  by  exchange,  as  it  depends 
on  soil  and  climate  and  cheap  labour,  and  nothing  else.  Grentiemen,  it 
is  as  hopeless  to  expect  prosperity  from  a  continually  falling  exchange 
as  it  is  to  expect  health  in  the  human  body  from  continually  increasing 
the  use  of  stimulants.  In  both  cases  the  reaction  must  sooner  or  later 
come. 

METHOD  OF  ADOPTING  GOLD  STANDARD. 

The  "Times  of  India''  again  tells  us  that  the  public  are  kept  "m 
ignorance  regarding  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  Indian  Currency 
Association  hope  to  establish  a  gold  standard  in  India,  and  that  the 
preliminary  question  where  and  how  the  gold  is  to  be  obtained  has  not 
been  answered."  Gentiemen,  in  my  remarks  on  the  13th  of  last  month, 
I  made  a  brief  allusion  to  ways  and  means,  but  it  may  be  an  advantage 
if  I  now  go  into  these  in  detail,  and  this,  with  your  permission,  I  sh^l 
try  to  do  to  day. 

It  is  not  considered  necessary^  nor  would  it  be  practicable  or  suitable, 
to  have  only  a  gold  currency  m  India.  The  bulk  of  the  payments 
made  are  too  small  to  require  a  gold  coinage,  and  silver,  which  will 
continue  to  form  the  bulk  of  the  circulation,  must,  as  at  present,  remain 
unlimited  legal  tender. 

To  establish  a  gold  currency  in  India  and  to  limit  the  legal  tender  of 
silver  to,  say,  Rs.  20,  it  would  be  necessary  to  withdraw  a  large  amount 
of  silver  from  circulation  and  to  replace  it  with  gold,  an  operation 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  this  country  to  embark  upon,  owing 
to  its  costliness.    But,  as  I  have  said  before,  even  if  the  cost  were  not 
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prohibitory,  the  scheme  is  both  nnsnitable  and  nnnecessary.  What  we 
want  in  India  is  a  silver  cuirency  with  unlimited  legal  tender,  but  with 
a  gold  standard  fixed  by  the  Gtovernment.  France,  for  example,  has  a 
silver  currency  of  five-franc  pieces  with  unlimited  legal  tender,  but  with 
a  gold  standard  of  value  for  each  coin  equal  to  a  fourth  of  a  Napoleon. 
Java,  too,  has  silver  guilders,  with  a  gold  standard  of  value  of  the 
twelfth  part  of  an  English  sovereign,  and  in  both  these  countries,  as 
well  as  in  several  others,  the  silver  coins  are  freely  exchangeable  for 
gold  coins  practically  at  par.  The  same  system  exists  in  the  other 
countries  forming  the  Latin  Union.   It  has  also  been  adopted  in  Japan, 

The  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  Government  of  India  to  establish  the 
gold  standard  will  be  to  settle  the  rate,  to  close  the  mints  to  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  and  at  the  same  time  to  declare  the  standard.  They 
will  then  have  to  open  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  gold  in  pieces  of 
10  and  20  rupees  each,  and  declare  these  coins  to  be  legal  tender.  As 
regards  the  rate  at  which  the  gold  standard  should  be  fixed,  that,  of 
course,  is  a  matter  for  the  careM  consideration  of  Ctovemment,  but  at 
the  present  moment  I  should  say,  as  I  said  before,  that  a  rate  of  Is.  6d. 
would  probably  be  found  to  be  the  best,  all  things  and  all  interests 
considered.  In  discussing  the  matter  with  an  old  friend  here,  a  broker 
in  exchange,  I  was  told  that  it  would  be  a  risky  thing  to  empower  the 
Government  to  fix  a  gold  standard  for  the  currency  of  India,  because 
they  might  adopt  the  rate  of  2«.,  and  thereby  dislocate  trade  and  ruin 
the  revenue.  But  this  argument  possesses  no  real  force,  as,  even  if 
they  desired  to  do  anything  so  fooUsh,  the  Government  of  India,  after 
all^  are  subject  to  the  control  of  Parliament  and  public  opinion,  and  I 
think  my  friend's  objection  may  with  safety  be  set  aside. 

Instead,  then,  of  the  banks  and  the  public  purchasing  silver  for  gold 
in  England  and  bringing  it  out  to  this  country  as  now,  they  will  bring 
their  gold  to  India  and  buy  rupees  either  from  the  Government  or  from 
any  one  else  who  is  willing  to  sell  them.  To  facilitate  the  ready  inter- 
change of  gold  for  silver  and  silver  for  gold.  Government,  as  1  have 
said,  will  require  to  coin  gold  for  the  public  free  of  charge  into  coins  of 
a  value  of  10  rupees  or  15$.  each  and  20  rupees  or  30«.  each,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  they  will  doubtless  declare  the  English  and  Australian  sov- 
ereign to  be  a  legal  tender  for  13^  rupees. 

Then,  gentlemen,  later  on,  in  order  that  the  gold  standard  may  be 
effectively  maintained  and  to  prevent  those  who  want  gold  for  sUver 
being  overcharged  by  the  money  changers,  it  will  be  necessary  for  Gov- 
ernment to  be  prepared  to  give  gold  coins  in  exchange  for  silver  without 
premium  at  the  various  treasuries  throughout  the  country  as  required, 
and  this  of  course  they  will  eventually  arrange  to  do.  Until  this  is  in- 
troduced the  gold  standard  will  not  be  thoroughly  effective,  and  occa- 
sionally the  value  of  the  rupee  in  relation  to  gold  may  be  something 
less  than  the  standard  fixed;  but  the  fluctuations  will  be  very  slight 
indeed,  and  it  will  take  but  a  short  time  to  establish  the  sterling  value 
of  the  rupee  on  a  permanent  basis.  We  never  hear  of  the  five-franc 
piece  in  l^ance  fluctuating  in  its  gold  value,  though  that  country  has 
a  large  number  in  circulation  and  legal  tender  to  any  extent,  and  in 
India  it  will  take  but  a  short  time  to  place  the  rupee  in  the  same  position. 

AM0X7NT  OF  GOLD  BEQUIRED. 

The  ''Times  of  India''  tells  its  readers  that  a  gold  standard  for  India 
would  be  too  costly,  and  it  inquires:  "Where  is  the  gold  to  come 
froinf    G^tlemen,  some  grave  misapprehension  must  have  led  to 
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this  remark  and  inqniry.  If  the  Gk)vemment  were  to  aconmnlate  a 
sufficient  stock  of  gold  with  which  to  start  operations,  it  wonld,  of 
course,  be  necessary  to  raise  a  sterling  loan.  But  this  process  will  not 
be  adopted.  The  mints,  as  I  have  said  before^  will  be  closed  to  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,  and  gold  instead  of  silv^  will  have  to  be 
imported  by  the  banks  and  nmde  over  to  Government  in  exchsuige  for 
silver  currency.  The  process  of  accumulation  will  be  graduiJ  uid  will 
probably  cost  the  Government  little  or  nothing. 

SIIiVSB  HOARDS. 


quiestion  of  rupees  coming'  out  of  hoards,  and  getting  into 
ktion  when  the  gold  standard  is  established,  is  one  that  has  to 


The 

circulation 

be  considered,  and  Government  must  be  prepared  to  face  it.  It  is  not 
X>ossible  to  predict  with  certainty  whether  rupees  will  come  out  of 
hoards  in  large  numbers  or  not^  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
they  wiU.  If  they  do,  no  doubt  it  will  take  longer  to  establish  the  free 
exchangeability  of  gold  and  silver,  but  apart  from  this  there  will  be  no 
inconvenience.  It  will  be  the  business  of  the  Government  of  India,  as 
it  is  the  business  of  the  Government  of  France  and  of  other  countries 
with  a  gold  standard,  to  regulate  the  curreney  in  drculation  so  as  to 
maintain  the  equilibrium.  Fot  instance,  if  it  were  found  that  gold  was 
not  readily  exchangeable  for  silv^  that  would  show  that  there  was  too 
much  silver  in  circulation,-  and  the  amount  would  require  to  be  reduced, 
say,  by  Government  raising  a  loan  imd  looking  up  the  rupees  till  there 
was  a  demand  for  them. 

PRAOTIOABIIilTY  OF  THB  SOHEMX. 

Gentlemen,  I  see  that  my  friend,  the  editorof  the  "  Indian  Daily  News," 
says  that  my  remarks,  in  advocacy  of  a  gold  standard  for  India,  remind 
him  very  much  of  a  dog  baying  for  the  moon,  and  he  proceeds  to  throw 
grave  doubts  on  the  practicability  of  the  scheme.  Well,  gentlemen,  all 
that  the  Currency  Association  wish  to  see  established  in  India  is  what 
is  actually  in  oi>eration  in  France  and  the  other  countries  of  the  Latin 
Union,  and  what  has  been  successfully  in  operation  there  for  20  years, 
where  silver  is  fuU  legal  tender  and  has  circulated  side  by  side  with 
gold,  which  has  been  the  standard  since'  the  free  coinage  of  silver  was 
suspended  in  1873.  Although  the  silver  is  largely  overvaJued,  no  diffi- 
culty has  been  found  in  maintaining  the  circulation  of  gold.  So  suc- 
cessfully has  the  system  been  maintained  that  France  is  able  to  regtmi 
with  tranquillity  the  prospect  that  the  obstruction  of  England  will  pre- 
vent the  restoration  of  the  more  perfect  system  which  prevailed  before 
1873. 

BAaEHOT'S  OBJEOTIOK  ON  ACCOUNT  OP  FALSE  OOimB^. 

Gentlemen,  the  proposal  to  introduce  a  gold  standard  into  India  is 
not  new.  It  was  suggested  as  far  back  as  1876,  and,  if  you  will  refer 
to  the  "Economist'^  of  Uth  November  of  that  year,  you  will  find  the 
proposal  discussed  and  condemned  by  Mr.  Bagehot,  chiefly  because  *^a 
currency  of  silver  coins  circulating  nrach  above  tbeir  cost  value  would 
be  likely  to  cause  their  forgery.''  The  **  Economist''  of  that  date  then 
states  that  "this  is  as  certain  as  that  a  high  tariff  will  cause  GanuggHng;"^ 
and  it  proceeds  to  say :  <*  If  silver  should  flEvll  enough  to  make  this  scheme 
worth  thinking  o^  the  gain  by  coining  rupees  hi  Indian  or  importing 
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them  into  India,  would  be  very  great,  and  we  may  depend  upon  it  capi- 
tal wonld  go  into  the  business.  Some  of  the  shrewdest  people  in  the 
world — ^the  American  producers  of  silver— would  have  an  int-erest  in 
managing  it,  and  we  may  be  sure  they  would  manage  it.  The  moral 
ol:)|iection  to  such  a  currency  i&  very  great,  for  it  is  an  incessant  tempta- 
tion to  difluse  fraud,  and  this  evil  would  be  fastened  on  India  ferever.'* 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the  ^^  Economist,"  writing  in  November 
1876,  says:  "We  can  not  think  that  the  ^suggested  plan  for  a  new 
Indian  currency  would  be  a  good  one,  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
silver  was  sure  to  be  permanently  excessively  depreciated.  And,  as 
the  preponderating  probability  se^ns  at  present  to  be  that  it  will  not 
be  so  depreciated,  we  are  still  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
begin  a  x>olicy  on  the  face  of  it,  and  almost  admittedly,  so  anomalous." 

Well,  gentlemen,  as  I  stated  on  a  previous  occasion,  France,  with 
her  large  circulation  of  over- valued  silver  currency  of  unlimited  legal 
tender  ha«  not  found  herself  flooded  with  forged  silver  coins,  though 
the  temptation  she  has  offered  to  "  the  shrewdest  people  in  the  world  " 
is  greater  than  India  would  offer  by  the  establishment  of  a  gold  stand- 
ard at  1«.  6d.  per  rupee.  Mr.  Bagehot's  forecast  of  the  course  of  the 
silver  market  has  proved  an  unfortunate  one,  silver  having  follen  since 
1876  from  54:d.  to  ^d.  -per  ounce.  I  think,  gentlemen,  the  moral  objec- 
tion put  forward  by  the  "  Economist"  may  safely  be  put  aside,  and  I 
do  not  apprehend,  as  the  "  Economist"  did,  that  capitol  would  go  into 
the  false  coining  business.  A  few  false  coins  would  doubtless  be  made, 
but  they  would  do  no  harm,  even  if  they  were  so  well  coined  as  to 
escape  detection,  whidi  I  think  is  doubtful.  The  coiaage  of  many 
false  coins  would  require  the  erection  of  a  mint,  the  purchase  of  ma- 
chinery, and  the  investment  of  a  good  deal  of  capital.  Now,  gentle- 
men, capital  as  you  know  is  provCTbially  timid,  and,  besides  all  this, 
no  country  would  allow  coins  to  be  ma'aufactured  within  its  limits  in 
imitation  of  the  coins  of  a  foreign  country;  for  example,  if  any  shrewd 
person  were  to  stait  coining  French  five-mnc  pieces  in  India  he  would 
find  that  there  was  a  section  of  the  penal  code  applicable  to  his  case. 
It  stands  to  common  sense  that  there  must  be  a  law  of  this  sort  in 
every  country;  the  comity  of  nations  requires  it. 

The  answer  to  those  who  advance  t^e  false  coining  danger  as  an 
impediment  to  the  gold  standard,  therefore,  is: 

The  coining  of  a  few  coins  would  do  no  perceptiWe  harm. 

The  coiniDg  of  many  would  require  a  mint,  and  nobody  would  be  so 
foolish  as  to  spend  his  money  on  such  a  mint;  in  the  first  place  because 
its  existence  could  not  be  k^t  secret,  and  in  t^e  second  place  because 
the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  erected  would  put  a  stop  to  ir, 
and  probably  give  the  enterprising  and  ingenious  owner  from  10  to  20 
years'  imprisonment. 

ALTEBNATTVB  SCHEMES. 

Gentlemen,  one  of  the  newspapers  pronounces  the  scheme  which  I 
have  just  endeavored  to  describe  a  radically  vicious  one,  inasmuch  as 
it  will  be  practically  useless,  and  will  cost  money.  The  same  paper 
states  that  the  scheme  would  have  the  effect  of  forcing  the  banks  to 
import  gold  irrespective  of  the  requirements  of  the  countay,  merely 
that  it  may  pass  through  the  mints  on  its  way  to  the  stocking  or  the 
melting  pot  as  a  preliminary  to  its  being  re-exported,  and  it  asserts  that 
the  arrangement  would  be  worse  than  wasteftd  because  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  keeping  a  quantity  of  gold  in  limbo  and  would  ti^ereby 
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tend  to  a  farther  appreciation  of  gold,  and  would  consequently  aggra 
vate  the  loss  inflicted  on  India  by  the  fall  in  sterling  prices.  The 
newspaper  then  tells  us  that  the  arrangement  proposed  is  absolut^y 
superfluous  since  the  same  object  might  be  attained  by  levying  a  seign- 
iorage on  a  sliding  scale  on  the  coinage  of  the  silver  imported  by  the 
banks. 

HOABDma  OF  GOLD. 

I  must  confess,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  unable  to  follow  the  new8pai>er 
in  the  objections  taken.  In  the  first  place,  if  people  want  to  put 
gold  into  a  stocking  or  to  re-exi)ort  it,  they  can  do  either  of  these 
things  just  as  easily  while  India  has  no  gold  standard  as  they  will  be 
able  to  do  after  her  gold  standard  is  effectively  established.  In  fact, 
the  continuous  appreciation  of  gold  which  goes  on  uud^  the  present 
system  gives  people  an  inducement  to  hoaM  gold,  which  would  cease 
to  exist  under  the  proposed  arrangement.  If  a  man  desires  to  hoard 
one  of  the  precious  metals  now,  he  naturally  prefers  gold  to  silver,  for 
he  calculates  that  the  gold  piece  which  he  buys  to-day  for,  say,  15 
rupees,  will  probably  be  worth  17, 18.  or  20,  when  necessity  requires 
that  he  should  again  part  with  it.  When  the  relative  values  of  gold 
and  silver  in  India  are  fixed,  the  incentive  to  the  hoarding  of  gold 
will  be  diminished,  and  it  is  even  probable  that  some  proportion  of  the 
existing  hoards  may  come  into  circulation. 

APPRECIATION  OF  GOLD. 

As  regards  the  argument  that  the  withdrawal  from  the  western  na- 
tions by  India  of  a  quantity  of  gold  would  have  the  effect  of  redacing 
sterling  prices  still  further,  and  thereby  aggravating  India's  loss,! 
think  that  a  slight  fall  in  gold  prices  would  not  be  an  unmitigated  eviL 
The  appreciation  of  gold  which  would  result  from  India  having  her  fair 
share  of  it  might  tend  to  reduce  the  price  of  English  manuiactures, 
English  machinery,  railway  plant,  etc.,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a 
reduction  would  be  to  the  benefit  and  not  to  the  injury  of  India. 

But  the  fact  is,  gentlemen,  that  we  are  to  have  silver  currency  to  a 
very  large  extent,  and  we  shall  want  comparatively  little  gold,  and  con- 
sequently our  demand  on  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  world  will  be  trifling, 
and  will  produce  no  appreciable  effect  on  gold  prices.  For  instance,  we 
shall  want  less  than  Austro-Hungary,  and  our  demand  will  come  grad- 
ually on  the  market,  and  when  the  standard  has  once  been  established 
the  extra  yearly  demand  will  probably  be  less  than  the  quantity  of  gold 
which  ifl  being  produced  by  the  Indian  mines  alone. 

QUANTITY  OF  GOLD  RBQXTIBED. 

Oentlemen,  it  is  estimated  that  the  gold  standard  can  be  effectively 
maintained  in  India  by  Government  holding  a  reserve  of  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  gold,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  but  that  the  adoption  of  a  gold 
standard  by  India  will  do  much  to  stay  the  appreciation  of  that  metaL 
There  are  a  good  many  evidences  that  the  people  of  India  are  begin- 
ning to  waken  up  to  the  fact  that  the  rupee  is  not  what  it  once  was,  and 
this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  you  reflect  on  the  circumstances.  The 
native  who,  twenty  years  ago,  bought  a  gold  mohur  for  sixteen  rupees 
and  stowed  it  away,  has  realized  that  he  can  only  get  one  now  for 
twenty-three;  and^  if  you  wiU  look  at  the  imports  of  gold  into  India  for 
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the  last  few  years,  you  will  find  that  they  have  been  increasing.  For 
the  period  of  three  years  ending  3l8t  March,  1889,  the  gold  imports  were 
under  eight  crores,  while  for  the  period  of  three  years  ending  31st 
March,  1892,  they  were  over  ten. 

NATIVES  BBCHNNINO  TO   DISTRUST  SILVER. 

If  distrust  of  the  rupee  once  takes  possession  of  the  minds  of  the 
natives,  as  you  may  be  sure  it  eventually  will  do  when  they  realize 
that  it  has  lost  half  its  old  value  in  relation  to  gold,  we  shall  see  an 
increase  in  the  imx>ortation  of  gold  into  India  for  hoarding  purx)oses 
which  will  do  more  to  appreciate  the  value  of  that  metal  than  the 
establishment  of  a  gold  standard.  With  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee 
fixed  once  and  for  ever,  the  distrust  of  silver  which  is  now  appearing 
would  vanish,  and  the  hoarding  of  rupees  would  probably  continue  or 
be  resumed,  and  the  hoarding  of  gold  would  probadly  not  increase.  It 
appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  is  as  much  in  the  interests  of  those 
who  hold  monometallist  views  in  England  as  in  the  interests  of  India 
that  a  gold  standard  should  be  adopted  without  delay  for  the  silver 
coinage  of  this  country. 

SEIGNIORAGE  ON  SILVER. 

As  to  a  seigniorage  on  a  sliding  scale  being  levied  by  Government  on 
the  coinage  of  silver,  such  an  arrangement  would,  so  far  as  I  am  abld 
to  understand  the  proposal,  be  unworkable.  With  the  daily  fluctua- 
tions in  the  value  of  silver  the  seigniorage  would  have  to  be  altered 
daily  to  establish  the  rupee  at  a  fixed  sterling  value,  and  the  com- 
plaints to  which  such  a  shifty  arrangement  would  give  rise  would  pre- 
vent any  Government  from  attempting  to  undertake  it. 

CONTRACTION  OP  OOINAOB. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  heard  it  objected  that  the  proposed  gold  standard 
will  involve  an  inconvenient  contraction  of  our  coinage,  and  that  rates 
of  interest  and  discount  will  rise,  but  this  will  not  be  the  case.  We 
shall  have  no  more  contraction  of  coinage  than  is  to  be  found  in  all 
countries  with  a  gold  standard.  As  regards  the  rates  of  interest 
and  discount,  these  depend  on  the  demand  and  supply  of  capital,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  currency.  On  this  point  you  will  fijid  that  all 
economists  are  agreed. 

NO  PROPITS  IN  BUSINESS. 

Gentlemen,  my  experience  of  Calcutta  dates  back  a  little  under 
20  years,  while  that  of  a  number  here  goes  back  much  further,  but  I 
will  confine  my  retrospect  to  the  last  19  years.  Well,  if  you  will  look 
at  the  names  of  the  European  mercantile  firms  which  were  in  Calcutta 
19  years  ago,  you  will  find  that  out  of  83  as  many  as  36  are  now  out  of 
existence,  that  number  having  either  failed,  or  wound  up  because  they 
found  business  unprofitable.  And  research  will  also  show  you  that  at 
least  20  other  European  mercantile  firms  have  appeared  and  disap- 
peared  in  Calcutta  within  the  past  19  years.  Again,  gentlemen,  can 
you  give  me  the  names  of  20  men  who  have  retired  from  Calcutta  in 
the  past  20  years  having  made  a  competency,  not  to  say  a  fortune,  in 
doing  a  general  import  and  export  business  t    I  venture  to  think  you 
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cannot.  Now  this  is  Calcutta's  record,  and,  from  what  I  know  of  Boi: 
bay,  I  thiuk  that  if  inquiries  were  made  there  her  result  would  be 
found  to  be  no  better.  ^N^ow,  gentlemen,  all  this  means  a  considerable 
loss  of  money,  and  I  would  be  afraid  to  estimate  what  the  exchange 
banks  alone  have  gone  out  in  the  past  twenty  years  through  mercantile 
failures  in  India,  but  the  figures  must,  I  think,  be  pretty  large. 

For  my  own  part,  it  was  not  a  desire  for  change  of  air  that  brought 
me  to  India,  nor  is  it  the  salubrious  climate  that  keeps  me  here,  and  I 
fail  to  see  wherein  the  merchant's  advantage  rests  if  he  not  only  makes 
no  money,  but  loses  his  capital  into  the  bargain.  The  fluctuatioiis  in 
exchange,  I  was  told  by  two  of  the  leading  bank  manages  in  Caleatta 
the  other  day,  have  accounted  for  many  of  the  failures  in  India  within 
the  past  few  years.  They  both  also  remarked  to  me  (they  are  here 
now  and  can  bear  me  out)  that  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  Eastern 
banks  if  a  stable  exchange,  such  as  they  have  in  Australia  or  Java, 
could  be  secured,  an  exchange  which  does  not  fluctuate  more  than  one 
per  cent  or  so  a  year. 

ENGLISH  INVESTMENTS  IN  EUPEB  SEOUEITIES. 

Gentlemen,  one  man  tells  us  that  Indian  rupee  securities  are  favour' 
ite  stocks  at  home.  Now,  gentlemen,  how  can  this  be!  It  is  true  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  rupee  paper  is  held  in  England,  but  look  at 
the  shrinkage  in  value  it  has  undergone  in  the  past  twenty  years.  In 
1873,  4  per  cent  rupee  paper  stood  in  London  at  96,  while  to-day  its 
price  is  69,  roughly  a  fall  of  33  per  cent.  Many  of  the  people  who  held 
it  twenty  years  ago  probably  hold  it  still,  dreading  to  £ace  the  loss. 
As  regards  the  English  holding  of  rupee  paper  being  on  the  increase, 
it  is  true  that  there  was  a  considerable  amount  purchased  in  England 
in  1890,  but  this  was  a  speculation  in  silver.  That  people  in  Eng- 
land have  again  got  sick  of  silver  securities  may  be  judged  by  the  taiat 
that,  within  the  last  three  months,  no  less  than  100  lakhs  of  pap^ 
have  been  returned  to  this  country.  I  see  the  same  gentleman,  in  his 
pamphlet,  says  that  the  assurance  companies  in  Britain  are  now  iuYest- 
ing  freely  in  Indian  rupee  paper.  Well^  I  can  speak  for  one  of  them 
with  some  authority,  and  I  can  say  that  it  has  lately  adopted  just  the 
contrary  course. 

BEOENT  INCREASE  OF  TAXATION. 

Oentlemen,  one  of  the  newspapers,  in  noticing  our  petition,  writes  as 
follows: 

If  the  "  loas  by  exchaage,"  which  oanses  more  rupees  to  be  paid  for  the  home 
charges,  also  tends  to  make  India,  as  a  whole — ^we  do  not  refer  to  salaried  officials 
merely — ^more  prosperous^  it  surely  largely  minimises,  if  it  does  not  eliminate,  the 
''  loss  on  exchange/'  This  is  a  point  wMch  the  promoters  of  the  Indian  Cnrreocy 
Association  have  evidently  overlooked.  The  viceroy  also,  at  the  last  St.  Andrew's 
dinner,  referred  specially  to  the  ''elasticity  of  the  revenue''  which  was  coincident 
with  a  low  exchange^  and  did  not  despair  of  making  both  ends  meet  without  addi- 
tional taxation.  This  view  was  corroborated  by  the  figures  in  the  recently-pablished 
budget  statements. 

We  have  a  large  and  increasing  foreign  trade;  our  railway  returns  are  extremely 
satisfactory ;  we  have  had  little  wars  thrust  upon  us;  we  have  done  much  by  way  of 
adding  to  our  defences.  *  *  *  All  this  has  been  done  without  any  increase  of 
taxation,  and  it  has  been  accomplished  under  alow  rupee. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  the  loss  by  exchange  made  the  conntry  prosperoos 
and  only  made  some  oflftcials  poorer,  the  case  wonld  be  one  calling  for 
nothing  more  than  compensation  of  some  kind  to  the  suffering  offii^al& 
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But  it  does  not  make  the  coantry  prosperous.  It  is  true  that  the  viceroy 
spoke  seven  months  ago  of  an  elastic  revenue,  and  it  is  also  true  that 
the  budget  was  framed  to  make  ends  meet  without  additioual  taxation; 
but  I  scarcely  thiuk  that  his  excellency  meant,  as  the  newspaper  evi- 
dently supposes,  that  the  revenue  was  elastic  in  consequence  of  the  fall 
of  exchange. 

INOBBASED  TAXATION. 

As  for  the  statement  made  by  the  newspaper  that  we  have  done  a 
variety  of  things  without  additional  taxation  and  with  a  low  rupee, 
well,  gentlemen,  here  is  our  record.  Since  1886— just  six  years — ^we 
have  had,  tirst  the  income  tax,  next  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  the 
import  duty  on  spirits,  next  an  import  duty  on  petroleum,  and  next  an 
increase  of  25  per  cent  in  the  salt  tax.  These  additions  to  our  burdens 
last  year  alone  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  almost  four  crores  of  rupees 
from  the  taxpayer  to  the  State,  and  yet  the  "  Times  of  India '^  tells  its 
readers  that,  notwithstanding  the  low  rupee,  we  have  d<me  many  exem- 
plary things  "without  any  increase  of  taxation.'' 

But  the  rupee  has  gone  lower  since  the  said  taxation  was  imposed  to 
meet  the  additional  expenses  of  administration,  and  two  crores  have, 
withiii  the  past  three  years,  been  added  to  the  burden,  which  in  all 
probability  will  be  further  increased  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
additional  expenditure  must  be  met,  and  how  t  The  country  is  already 
heavily  taxed.  Will  the  "Times  of  India"  say  from  what  sources 
fiirther  revenues  are  to  be  derived  t 

WAR  BATE  OP  TAXATION. 

Some  people  say  we  do  not  want  any  remedy :  we  want  the  rupee  left 
alone,  we  want  silver  to  find  its  natural  level;  they  point  to  our  in- 
creased volume  of  trade,  and  they  honestly  believe  it  has  resulted  from 
our  depreciated  currency.  But,  if  it  be  necessary  to  have  a  depreciat- 
ing currency  to  increase  the  volume  of  a  country's  trade,  how  is  it  that 
England,  France,  America,  and  many  other  nations  with  an  immove- 
able gold  standard,  have  been  able  to  make  steady  progress,  even 
although,  with  the  exception  of  England,  their  progress  has  been  im- 
peded by  protective  tariffs.  Mr.  Pixley  told  us  some  years  ago  ttiat 
the  silver  supply  would  stop  when  the  price  came  to  42d.  per  ounce, 
but  instead  of  stopping  it  has  increased.  New  and  cheaper  chemical 
processes  for  extracting  silver  are  being  discovered  every  year,  and,  as  I 
have  said  before,  a  high  authority  has  put  the  cost  of  producing  silver 
now  at  something  little  over  20d.  per  ounce,  or  Sd.  per  rupee.  If  Sd.  per 
rupee  proves  to  be  the  natural  level  of  silver,  and  if  the  rupee  is  lefb 
alone  till  that  figure  is  reached,  our  home  charges  will  then  stand  at 
something  like  36  crores  instead  of  24,  as  at  present,  or  an  increase  of 
12  crores,  assuming  that  there  will  be  no  increase  in  the  actual  home 
charges  meanwhile.  The  change  in  the  emoluments  of  the  Europeans 
in  the  public  services  which  wifi  be  forced  upon  us  if  the  rupee  goes 
much  lower  will  add  another  eight  or  ten  crores  to  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration. Now,  gentlemen,  where  is  the  money  to  come  from!  Your 
land  revenue  will  increase  but  slowly.  Your  opium  is  not  likely  to  give 
much  more.  Salt  might  yield  an  additional  crore  or  two  if  the  tax  wwe 
increased;  stamps  might  yield  another  crore  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years;  customs  might  yield  another  crore  if  the  import  duties  were  re- 
imposed;  incomes  would  scarcely  yield  another  crore  and  a  half  if  the 
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income  tax  were  doubled,  because  tbere  would  be  few  incomes  left;  bat 
here  you  only  have  five  or  six  crores  to  meet  a  certain  20.  And  to  in- 
crease taxation  even  to  this  extent  would  be  in  effect  to  impose  a  war 
rate  in  time  of  peace,  and  of  what  ought  to  be  progress  accompanied  by 
the  remission  of  taxation.  Supposing  these  increases  of  taxation  made 
in  time  of  peace,  where  shall  we  find  resources  to  meet  the  cost  of  war 
if  that  should  come  upon  us,  as  it  may  do  any  day. 

AIMS  OF  ASSOCIATION. 

Gentlemen,  our  true  remedy  is  an  international  agreement  for  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at  a  fixed  ratio,  but  that  seems  almost 
impossible  to  bring  about.  Failing  that,  the  only  remedy,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  is  the  introduction  of  a  gold  standard  for  our  coinage,  and, 
believing  in  its  eflacacy  as  we  do,  our  object,  failing  intemation^  agree- 
ment regarding  silver,  is  to  press  for  its  adoption.  To  help  to  forward 
this  object  the  currency  association  will  send  its  petition  to  Parlia- 
ment. The  petition  may  do  good  or  it  may  not,  but  nothing  is  got 
without  an  effort,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  fairmindedness  of  the 
English  people  will  come  to  our  rescue,  and  that,  when  all  the  facts  of 
the  case  are  before  them,  if  they  will  not  alter  their  currency  to  suit ««, 
they  will  at  least  allow  us  to  reform  our  currency  to  suit  ourselves. 

NOW  OB  NETEB. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  been  told  by  an  old  friend — ^I  see  him  here — ^that 
it  is  now  too  late  to  think  of  establishing  a  gold  standard  for  India;  that 
the  time  for  this  went  by  many  years  ago.  Gentlemen,  I  admit  that  tbe 
time  for  attempting  to  establish  a  gold  standard  of  2«.  per  rupee  went 
by  many  years  ago;  but,  if  many  years  ago  it  would  have  been  x>ossible 
to  establish  a  gold  standard  of  2«.  for  the  rupee,  it  is  surely  just  as  pos- 
sible to-day  to  establish  a  gold  standard  of  1$,  6d.  If  a  gold  standard 
is  not  established  now,  when  Is.  6d.  is  feasible,  then,  gentlemen,  when 
is  it  to  be  established  t  Are  we  to  continueto  wait  and  let  things  drift, 
as  the  Government  did  20  years  ago  and  as  they  have  done  ever  since, 
till  the  rupee  is  worth  10^.,  or  probably  less  than  thatt  Are  we  to  con- 
tinue to  be  blinded  by  the  sophistries  of  those  who,  doing  an  exi>ort 
business  and  operating  for  the  fall,  tell  us  that  the  prosperity  of  India 
depends  on  cheap  silver  f  Gentlemen,  let  India  have  cheap  silver  by 
all  means,  but  not  a  degraded  coinage  which  no  other  civilised 
country  in  the  world  will  look  at.  Let  us  fix  a  gold  standard  for  our 
currency  now  or  never,  and  then  let  silver  as  a  metal  go  to  20d.  an  ounce, 
as  it  probably  wiU  do  when  we  close  our  mints.  Then,  gentlemen,  the 
wish  of  those  who  say  that  cheap  silver  is  an  advantage  to  the  natives 
who  use  it  for  ornaments  will  be  gratified,  and  we  shaU  see  it  availed  of 
not  only  for  bangles  and  anklets,  as  at  present,  but  for  cooking  pots, 
drinking  vessels,  and  sundry  other  domestic  requirements. 

THE  BALANOB  OF  TBADB. 

One  friend  has  expressed  himself  afraid  of  the  trade  balance  going 
against  India  if  we  fix  our  exchange  at  Is.  6e2.,  because  the  apprecia- 
tion of  gold  might  lower  the  price  of  our  produce  in  Europe.  But, 
gentlemen,  if  the  price  of  our  produce  dropped  in  Europe,  the  price  of 
European  manufactures  would  drop  correspondingly,  and  the  trade 
balance  in  favour  of  India  would  be  maintained.    Bui,  suppose  the 
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trade  balance  were  to  go  against  ns  in  the  present  day,  to  what  country 
could  we  export  sUver!    Who  would  take  itt 

A  COMMON  STANDARD. 

G^tlemen,  none  of  the  recogmised  authorities  on  political  economy 
will  tell  you  that  the  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  does  in  itself,  in 
the  long  run,  affect  either  exports  or  imports,  and,  I  think,  no  one  in 
Calcutta  will  deny  that  the  great  fluctuations  in  exchange  are  a  serious 
hindrance  to  trade,  commerce,  and  financial  transactions  between 
England  and  India.  What  we  require  is  a  common  standard  of  value 
between  the  two  countries.  There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
how  that  common  standard  is  to  be  attained,  but  as  to  its  desirability 
there  can  be  no  dispute. 

THE  DOCTOB'S  BEMEDY. 

I  notice  one  man,  in  writing  to  the  <^ Englishman"  of  Ist  July,  sug- 
gests that  exchange  might  be  elevated  to  Is.  dd.  by  raising  a  loan  in 
England  of  66  millions  sterling.  With  this  amount  he  would  pay  the 
home  charges  for  three  years  and  wipe  off  the  Indian  loans.  As  it  hap- 
pens, the  home  charges  are  not  22  milUons  sterling.  For  the  current 
year  they  are  16  milJions  sterling.  This,  however,  is  a  question  of  de- 
tail; the  Indian  silver  debt  would  be  cleared  off  in  four  years,  not  in 
three.  At  the  end  of  four  years  India's  total  indebtedness  would  then 
be  160  millions  sterling.  This  arrangement,  we  are  told,  would  raise 
exchange  to  1«.  9d.,  and  would  give  breathing  time  to  enable  us  to  get 
our  house  in  order.  I  rather  think  the  ''Englishman's"  correspondent 
must  be  somebody  who  has  retirement  with  his  savings  in  view,  and 
who  would  like  to  put  his  house  in  order  at  Is,  9d.  exchange.  The  ar- 
rangement, if  we  could  induce  a  confiding  British  public  to  lend  us  66 
millions  sterling,  would  suit  me  as  well  as  the  correspondent,  as  I,  too, 
would  get  home  my  few  hundred  rupees  at  a  decent  exchange;  but 
what  al^ut  the  Government  and  the  people  who  come  after  us !  And 
at  what  rate  do  you  suppose  could  the  secretary  of  state  borrow  be- 
tween 60  and  70  millions  sterling!  Probably  at  not  less  than  4  per 
cent,  perhaps  at  6 ;  perhaps  not  at  all  I  The  interest  would  be  between 
2J  and  3  millions  sterling  yearly,  and  at  the  end  of  the  four  years  this 
amount  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  home  charges  and  would  sink 
exchange  still  lower  than  it  is  now.  It  would  be  suicidal  policy  for 
Government  to  do  anything  to  increase  home  charges  in  the  present 
precarious  stato  of  the  currency  in  which  they  receive  their  revenue; 
and  the  paying  off  of  102  crores  of  Indian  silver  debt  in  four  years 
would  be  a  serious  matter.  We  know  that  capital  is  cheap  in  India  at 
present,  and  the  addition  of  102  crores  to  it  would  have  an  effect  we 
cannot  calculate.  My  belief  is  that  most  of  this  capital  would  take 
wings  to  itself  and  fly  out  of  the  country  at  the  very  comfortable  ex- 
change of  Is.  9d.,  never  to  return.  I  am  afraid  the  tourniquet  of  our 
medicine  man,  while  it  might  suit  his  own  book,  would  ruin  the  coun- 
try's. 

BOBBOWINO  m  STEBLINa. 

Gentlemen,  we  must  look  the  question  of  borrowing  in  sterling 
plainly  in  the  face.  To  borrow  largely  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
home  charges  simply  means  an  alleviation  of  early  burdens,  by  txans- 
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ferrmg  tbera  in  an  a^ravated  form,  to  the  fdture.  This  is  a  oonrse  so 
fall  of  danger  to  the  country,  and  so  unfair  to  those  who  oonie  after  us, 
that  I  am  satisfied  it  will  never  be  adopted.  The  proposal  to  put 
more  silver  in  the  rupee  is  almost  as  objectionable  as  the  proposal  to 
borrow  in  sterling.  When  you  once  begin  to  add  to  the  quantity  of 
silver  in  the  rupees,  where  are  you  to  stopt  Above  all,  adding  to  the 
weight  of  the  rupee  will  in  no  way  tend  to  prevent  these  fluctuations  in 
exchange  from  which  we  have  all  suffered,  and  from  which  we  must 
continue  to  suffer  until  we  have  the  same  stand^tl  as  the  mother 
country.  That,  and  that  alone,  is  the  true  remedy  for  the  disease,  and 
quack  remedies  are  worse  than  useless. 

PABLIAMBNTABY  INTEBEST  IN  INDIA. 

Gentlemen,  you  saw  in  the  public  telegrams  the  other  day  that  the 
under  secretary  of  state  for  India  reviewed  tiie  divergent  opinions  on 
the  complex  silver  question,  but  suggested  no  remedy.  Ton  also  saw 
that  during  the  discussion  on  the  Indian  budget  statement  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  many  as  six  out  of  the  100  members  were  present 
to  listen  to  it.  Qentlemen,  this  is  the  attention  which  Indian  affairs 
receive  at  the  hands  of  the  British  House  of  Oonnnons;  our  complex 
currency  question  is  alluded  to,  but  no  remedy  is  suggested,  and  no 
wonder,  when  there  is  no  one  present  to  Hsten. 

TWO  OOXJBBBS. 

To  sum  up,  gentlemen,  the  position  is  this:  If  the  conference  fiuls 
to  settle  an  agreement  for  the  extended  use  of  silver  as  coinage,  India 
has  a  choice  of  two  courses.  She  can  either  continue  her  present  ar- 
rangements, or  she  can  stop  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  adopt  a  fi^>ld 
standard  for  her  currency.  The  first  course  will  mean  that  we  shall  go 
on  for  some  years  longer  labouring  under  the  disadvantages  of  a  depre- 
ciating rupee;  we  shsdl,  in  fact,  continue  to  serve  as  the  silver  sink  of 
the  world.  The  other  course  will  mean  that  we  wiU  take  our  place 
among  the  great  nations  of  the  earth  with  s,  standard  similar  to  theirs, 
and  that  English  capital,  which  is  pining  for  investment  and  which 
has  hitherto  been  given  to  countries  like  Ohili,  Peru,  the  Argentine 
Bepublic,  Spain,  Turkey,  Russia,  and  Egypt,  will  find  an  outlet  in  the 
English  dependency  of  India.  The  country  in  a  few  years  will  be 
covered  with  a  network  of  railways,  and  its  trade,  instead  of  increasing 
as  it  has  done  for  the  past  20  years  at  the  rate  of  something  under  4 
per  cent  per  annum,  will  take  &r  larger  strides. 

SINKma  PETTY  DIFFBBENOBS. 

Gentlemen,  one  or  two  of  my  friends  have  told  me  that  th^  dont 
altogether  agree  with  some  of  the  reasons  set  forth  in  our  petition  for 
the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard.  They  think  some  of  our  statements 
might  with  advantage  have  been  modified,  some  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently forcibly  put,  while  other  good  reasons  have  been  omitted  alto- 
gether. They  admit,  however,  that  it  would  be  an  almost  impossible  task 
to  frame  a  petition  on  this  complex  question,  every  word  of  which  and 
every  statement  in  which  would  satisfy  everybody.  They  rightly  say 
that  the  only  way  to  get  something  done  is  to  sink  all  petty  differ- 
ences^ to  place  their  signatures  to  the  petition  as  it  stands,  and  this 
ihej  mtend  to  do. 
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RUPEES  REMAIN  RUPEES. 

I  see  a  letter  in  the  ''Englishman"  to-day,  asking  for  my  opinion  on 
some  remarks  which  are  reported  to  have  been  made  by  a  gentleman 
regarding  the  possibility  of  being  able  to  discharge  a  debt  of  Es.  18,000 
when  l^ilver  falls  to  the  equivalent  of  Is.  by  a  payment  of  Es.  12,000, 
after  the  gold  standard  has  fixed  the  value  of  the  rupee  at  U.  M. 
Gentlemen,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  scarcely  believe  the  learned  speaker, 
if  he  was  so  reported,  can  have  been  correctly  reported,  but  if  he  was, 
his  remarks^  I  think  you  will  find,  were  intended  to  have  a  different 
meaning. 

POSITION  OP  THE  (GOVERNMENT. 

Gentlemen,  how  often  in  the  past  12  months  have  we  heard  men  say, 
in  discussing  the  currency  question,  ^^  Government  must  do  something; 
they  cannot  allow  things  to  go  much  further  I "  We  may  feel  perfectly 
sure  that  the  Government  of  India  feel  the  dif^ulty  just  as  strongly 
as  we  do,  and  that  it  comes  home  to  them  with  increasing  force  year 
by  year  and  week  by  week.  It  is  impossible  that  they  should  not  be 
alive  to  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  situation,  or  that  they  should  be 
unprepared  with  or  unready  to  adopt  the  remedy,  if  permitted  so  to  do 
by  the  home  authorities. 

In  thrae  circumstances,  therefore,  I  think,  gentlemen,  we  ought  to 
give  the  Government  of  India  all  the  support  in  our  power,  and  this  we 
can  do  to  some  extent  by  signing  the  memorial  of  the  Indian  Currency 
Association.  If  anything  is  to  be  done,  it  must  be  done  within  the 
next  few  months.  If  these  are  allowed  to  slip  by  till  the  question  has 
become  stale,  years  may  elapse  again  before  there  is  a  disposition  to 
tackle  it,  and  it  will  be  more  dificult  to  establish  the  remedy  then  than 
it  is  to-day. 

Gentlemen,  I  feel  that  I  owe  you  an  apology  for  detaining  you  so 
long  on  this  July  night,  and  I  also  thank  you  for  the  most  considerate 
hearing  you  have  given  me,  and  for  the  interest  you  have  displayed  in 
the  question  by  turning  out  in  such  large  numbers  to  attend  this  meet- 
ing. I  have  now  to  propose  that  ^<  the  humble  petition  of  the  Indian 
Currency  Association  to  the  House  of  Commons  be  adopted." 


Gold  Ourrbnot  for  India. 

Letter  from  Mr.  0.  B.  0.  Meringtouy  formerly  of  the  Bengal  civil  nerviee^ 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Chippino  Hill,  Witham,  Essex, 

Uth  December  J 1892. 

Sm:  I  beg  leave  to  bring  to  your  notice  a  short  paper  I  addressed 
four  years  ago  to  your  predecessor  in  ofQce  on  the  Indian  monetary 
question. 

I  urged  the  utter  impracticability  of  the  bimetallic  schemes,  which 
were  then  being  pressed  forward  by  Indian  officials,  and  the  inutility 
of  any  drastic  means  for  meeting  the  difficulty.  I  submitted  that  the 
only  way  of  steadily  improving  the  position  was  to  begin  at  once  and 
educate  the  native  public  up  to  a  sovereign  gold  currency. 
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It  is  well  known  there  are  large  supplies  of  hoarded  gold  thronghont 
India.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  were  a  sovereign  gold 
currency  now  issued,  the  coins  would  very  shortly  disappear  firom  cir- 
culation. They  would  be  used  up  in  hoarding.  There  is  generally 
amongst  the  natives  a  kind  of  majesty  attached  to  the  pure  metal,  apart 
from  its  intrinsic  value,  that  prevents  tbem  from  bringing  it  into  Com- 
mon everyday  use.  Until  this  reverence  for  gold  is  overcome,  it  would 
be  useless  to  attempt  a  sovereign  gold  issue.  The  first  step  then  in 
the  educational  process  would  be  to  vulgarise  the  metal. 

For  this  purpose  I  suggested  the  issue  of  a  convenient  coin  made  of 
mixed  metal,  a  piece  of  2^  rupees  for  instance.  Three  parts  of  the 
coin's  actual  value  is  in  gold,  two  parts  in  silver.  That  is — ^if  the  actual 
value  of  the  coin  is  5s.  it  contains  three  shillings'  worth  of  gold  and 
two  shillings'  worth  of  silver,  at  current  prices.  This  would  give  a  coin 
not  perceptibly  larger  than  the  ordinary  rupee. 

Now  this  proportion  of  admixed  silver  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
keep  the  coin  in  circulation,  since  no  Asiatic  will  lioard  in  mixed  metal, 
and  it  would  never  pay  to  smelt  the  coin.  Besides  being  a  general 
convenience,  it  would  serve  the  most  important  educational  purpose  of 
accustoming  the  native  public  to  the  free  use  of  gold  in  their  every- 
day business  transactions,  since  no  Oriental  will  forget  it  is  gold  he  is 
receiving  or  passing  when  he  circulates  the  coin. 

There  should  be  a  free  coinage  of  this  coin  for  parties  supplying 
their  own  gold  and  silver  in  the  stated  proportions,  whatever  they 
might  be. 

After  five  years,  say,  the  native  public  would  be  prepared  for  an 
issue  containing  four  parts  gold  value  to  one  part  in  value  of  silver,  and 
the  next  step  might  be  a  sovereign  gold  issue. 

But  aU  this  time  the  educational  force  of  the  measure  is  working  its 
effect,  and  gold  is  gradually  coming  out  from  hiding  places  and  becom- 
ing less  estimated.  There  wiU  be  a  natural  and  sure  movem^it  towards 
a  gold  standard,  and  this  standard  will  eventually  come  of  itself.  It 
seems  most  probable  there  would  be  an  immediate  tendency  towards 
nonfluetuation  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee. 

Supposing  the  mint  were  closed  to  the  coinage  of  pure  silver,  but  all 
applicants  bringing  the  due  proportions  in  value  of  three  fifths  gold 
and  two-fifths  silver  could  have  the  amounts  coined  into  mixed-metal 
rupees.  This  would  give  a  coin  a  trifle  smaller  than  a  shilling.  It 
would  not  be  a  refusal  to  coin  silver,  nor  would  it  be  a  tax  on  the  appli- 
cant, since  he  gets  back  full  value,  but  it  would  put  a  wholesome  re- 
straint pro  tanto  on  silver  si)eculation,  and  tend  largely  to  stop  the 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  while  providing  a  more  convenient 
coin. 

Supposing  there  is  no  serious  objection  to  the  scheme  which  I  taH  to 
perceive.  I  would  submit  there  is  no  measure  yet  propounded  to  meet 
the  present  Indian  situation  which  is  less  expensive,  or  which  inter- 
feres leas  with  trade,  or  would  be  less  harmful  if  it  failed,  or  which 
promises  better  returns,  immediate  and  eventual,  than  an  educational 
measure  on  these  lines.  It  seems  more  than  merely  probable  that,  if 
some  similar  educational  plan  had  been  taken  in  hand  by  the  govern- 
ment four  years  ago,  the  present  unfortunate  condition  of  Indian  finance 
matters  would  not  have  been  realized. 
I  have,  etc^ 

0.  E.  0.  Merik<>ton, 
Late  Bengal  Civil  Sertfice. 
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Memorandum  an  the  present  standard  of  Value  in  Indiaj  by  Thos.  B. 

Moxon. 

An  essential  of  a  standard  of  value  is  that  it  shonld  itself  x>ossess 
stability.  How  to  test  its  stability  is  difficult,  but  it  is  much  safer  to 
assume  its  depreciation  from  a  comparison  with  general  prices  than  to 
assert  its  appreciation  from  a  like  contrast.  For,  whilst  from  improved 
processes  and  economies  in  a  period  of  active  competition  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  intrinsic  cost  of  all  commodities  may  be  reduced,  quite 
apart  from  any  variation  in  the  standard,  it  is  almost  impossible  that 
all  other  materials  can  at  one  and  the  same  time  become  reduced  in 
supply,  or  that  universally  the  cost  of  production  will  be  increased. 
Whilst,  then,  a  general  fall  in  prices  does  not  prove  an  appreciation  of 
the  standard,  a  general  rise  in  prices  may  with  some  probability  be  at- 
tributed to  a  depreciation  of  it.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Hume  remarked  that  it  was  not  the  quantity  of  money  which 
fixed  prices,  but  prices  which  fixed  the  quantity  of  money  required; 
and  Mr.  Macleod  says,  "the  quantity  of  money  in  any  country  bears 
no  necessary  relation  whatever  tx)  the  quantity  of  other  goods,  etc.,  in 
It,  nor  to  their  priced 

At  present,  however,  these  axioms  do  not  receive  general  credence; 
and  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  is 
the  great  factor  in  fixing  prices,  though  Mr.  D.  A.  Wells,  the  American 
economist,  published  in  the  New  York  "Commercial  Chronicle ''  a  few 
years  ago  some  powerful  statistical  arguments  controverting  this 
theory,  as  far  as  it  affects  the  appreciation  of  gold,  and  in  the  United 
States  themselves  we  have  an  example  of  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
currency  without  any  rise  in  prices. 

Accepting,  however,  the  popular  notion,  what  do  we  find  to  be  the 
position  of  the  rupee  as  the  standard  of  value  in  India  t  There  has 
been  no  fall  in  the  price  of  the  most  general  products  from  which  to  as- 
sume an  appreciation  of  the  standard,  and  no  rise  in  them  to  demon- 
strate its  depreciation.  In  fact,  the  friends  of  silver  i)ointto  the  stead- 
iness of  silver  prices  as  a  proof  of  its  stability. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  in  India,  measured  by  this  popular  test, 
silver  has  since  1873  proved  to  be  a  perfect  standard,  and,  if  so,  should 
not  be  subjected  to  any  artificial  controL 

It  is  true  that  the  low  gold  price  of  silver  has  enabled  Western 
merchants  to  purchase  large  quantities  of  Eastern  produce,  which  but 
for  cheap  silver  could  not  have  been  brought  into  competition  with 
that  of  Western  lauds.  Has  this  been  anything  but  an  advantage  to 
Indiat  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  it  has  not  caused  a  depreciation  of 
the  currency;  what,  then,  has  it  done  for  Indiat  A  country  exports 
its  surplus  production,  and  reaps  a  profit  thereon.  Were  it  not  able 
to  export  it  the  surplus  weighing  on  its  home  markets  would  reduce 
the  price  oi  the  whole  to  an  unprofitable  basis.  If  the  agricultural 
produce  of  India  were  reduced  in  price  to  the  cost  of  production,  what 
would  be  the  effect  ui)on  the  land  tax  t  Would  it  not  press  with  much 
heavier  weight  upon  the  ryott  Of  course,  in  a  population  containing 
such  a  large  percentage  always  on  the  verge  of  famine,  it  is  desirable 
that  food  should  be  as  cheap  as  possible;  but  taxes  are  paid  out  of  the 
surplus  after  the  cost  of  production  is  provided  for,  and  would  it  not  be 
infinitely  more  difficult  to  get  in  the  land  tax  during  a  range  of 
unprofitable  prices  than  it  is  at  present  t 

Moreover,  the  crux  of  the  present  question  is  not  the  internal  benefit 
of  Indi%  but  how  to  enable  her  most  easily  to  provide  for  what  may  be 
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correctly  described  as  her  yearly  tribute  to  England.  This  most  of 
necessity  come  out  of  her  surplus  production,  her  profits.  How,  then, 
would  it  benefit  her  to  do  anything  which  would  prevent  h^  firom 
realising  the  best  prices  for  those  products! 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  weight  of  this  tribute  would  be  lessened 
by  raising  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee;  but,  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  the  ^ibute  is  payable  out  of  the  surplus,  and,  if  you  reduce  the 
surplus,  or,  worse  still,  wipe  it  out  altogether,  a  tax  lights  nominally 
may  be  much  more  onerous.  Thus,  if  with  an  income  of  6001.  and  nec- 
essary exx>enses  of  4001, 1  have  an  income  tax  of  10  per  cent  to  pay, 
that  50h  only  takes  half  my  surplus;  but,  if  you  reduce  my  income  to 
450^.,  my  expenses  remaining  the  same,  a  tax  of  7  per  cent,  amounting 
to  311.  lOs.j  would  swallow  up  63  i>er  cent  of  my  surplus. 

Moreover,  of  this  tribute  a  large  p<»iJon  is  not  at  all  increased  by 
the  low  price  in  silver.  Thus,  stores  purchased  here  cost  India  in  ru- 
pees no  more,  but  even  less,  than  formerly.  When  the  rupee  was  at 
2«.,  steel  rails  would  cost  say  121.  per  ton,  or  Bs.  120;  now  these  rails 
are,  say  6t  or  71.  per  ton,  which,  with  the  rupee  at  Is.  2A,  still  only 
works  out.  at  the  higher  sterling  price,  to  Bs.  120  as  before.  And  so 
of  most,  ii  not  all  the  stores  imported  either  on  Government  or  private 
account. 

With  respect  to  the  interest  on  the  sterling  loans,  the  weight  has  un- 
doubtedly increased  for  the  older  issues :  but  for  the  later  issues  the  in- 
creased weight  depends  upon  the  fall  or  exchange  since  the  issue,  fra*, 
though  with  exchange  at  la.  2d,  it  would  take  Ite.  51f  to  pay  the  ster- 
ling int^est  OB  1001.  at  3  per  cent,  yet,  if  exchange  stood  at  the  same 
rate  when  the  loan  was  issued,  each  lOOZ.  of  principal  would  produce 
Bs.  1,714,  so  that  the  cost  to  India  would  still  be  no  more  than  3  per 
cent. 

This  payment,  then,  on  account  of  old  debts  is  the  only  item  which 
presses  more  heavily  upon  India  through  the  fall  in  the  rupee;  and,  as 
we  have  shown,  cheap  silver  has  enabled  her  to  develoi>e  her  t^ade  and 
more  easily  deal  with  the  burden. 

With  respect  to  the  remittances  of  pay  and  pensions,  our  sympathies 
go  with  those  who  have  served  their  country  so  faithfully  and  so  weU, 
and  few  would  grudge  them  relief  from  their  loss;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
calm  discussion,  it  must  be  remembered  that  living  is  much  cheaj>er  in 
England  than  when  the  rupee  was  at  U.  lOd. ;  and,  altlK)ugh  school  biDs 
are  heavier,  it  is  because  the  quality  of  the  education  and  the  surround- 
ings of  boarding  school  life  are  on  a  much  more  libera  scsAe  than  for- 
merly. India  could  very  much  better  afford  to  double  these  pensions 
than  to  allow  the  trade  to  be  disorganised  by  any  interference  with  her 
currency. 

The  export  trade  of  India  would  be  seriously  a£fected  by  any  tam- 
pering with  the  curr^icy  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  exchange  value 
of  the  rupee,  either  by  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  (on  other  grounds 
an  impossibility),  or  by  bolstering  up  the  price  of  silver,  either  coined 
or  uncoined.  We  have  pointed  out  the  effect  of  low  silver  on  purchases 
by  the  West;  but  India  would  be  put  at  a  disadvantage  in  competition 
with  China  and  Eastern  countries  were  she  to  give  a  fictitious  value  to 
the  rupee. 

At  present  we  import  more  tea  from  India  than  from  Ohina.  Ohina 
can  not  be  sheeted  by  any  agreement  made  for  increasing  the  exchange 
value  of  the  rupee;  and  any  such  agreement  would  handicap  the  Indian 
producers,  and  probably  retransfer  the  m%i<v  portion  of  the  tea  export 
trad»  to  China. 
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It  is  tnie  that  an  international  bimetallic  agreement,  as  long  as  it 
lasted,  would  put  China  and  India  on  the  same  terms;  bat  it  would 
also  raise  the  gold  price  of  their  productions  to  the  consumer,  which 
could  not  have  a  stimulating  effect  on  their  trade. 

Probably  it  will  be  said  that  bimetallists  only  wish  to  secure  a  steady 
exchange  value.  This  would  best  be  obtained  by  once  and  for  all  ceas- 
ing these  agitations  to  "do  something"  for  silver,  as  they,  it  can  be 
statistically  jooved,  are  the  cause  of  ti^e  most  violent  fluctuations  we 
have  seen. 

Moreover,  steadiness  of  exchange  at,  say,  1«.  2d.,  would  not  relieve 
the  Indian  Government  from  its  supposed  difficulties  through  exchange ; 
no  doubt  the  aim  of  the  agitation  is  to  raise  the  rupee.  What  advan- 
tage is  it  supposed  pensioners  would  obtain  thereby!  Bimetallists  tell 
us  that  the  abrogation  of  the  bimetallic  law  has  caused  the  faU  in  prices 
in  England.  They  will  hardly  maintain  that  a  restoration  of  that  law 
would  not  affect  prices  here.  According  to  Gresham's  law,  the  effect 
would  be  not  to  raise  silver,  but  to  depreciate  gold,  and  this  is  declared 
by  some  to  be  the  actual  end  in  view.  Where,  then,  would  be  the  ad- 
vantage of  receiving  in  England  2s.  for  a  rupee,  if  the  2s.  would  go  not 
further  than  the  Is.  3d.  does  at  present t 

It  is  quite  clear  that,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  words,  nothing  but  mischief 
can  arise  from  referring  distress  to  causes  which  are  not  its  re^  source; 
and  any  search  for  industrial  relief  from  legislative  alteration  in  the 
basis  of  our  exchanges  would  be  a  barren  and  hopeless  quest,  diverting 
men  for  the  time  from  efforts  after  practical  thrift  and  improvement 
and  ending  in  substantial,  x>erhaps  in  bitter,  disappointment. 

Thos.  B.  Moxon. 

MANOHSSTEBy  17th  November  j  1892. 


Gk>LD  STlin)ARD  FOB  IKDIA. 

tloU  by  Mr.  lu  0.  Probyn,  formerly  accountant-ffeneral  in  the  Pwyab 

and  at  Madras. 

I  am  verv  sorry  to  find  that  the  proposal  which  I  made  before  the 
Institute  of  Bankers,  in  December,  for  introducing  a  gold  standard  into 
India,  was  accidentally  not  laid  before  Lord  Herschell's  Commission. 

Believing  the  proposal  to  be  absolutely  sound  (a  belief  in  which  I 
am  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  my  competent  critics,  though  generally 
opposed  to  any  plan  for  drawing  gold  into  India,  were  unable  to  detect 
any  flaw  in  the  details  of  the  scheme),  and  that  it  affords  the  best  and 
safest  plan  yet  put  forward  for  introducing  a  gold  standard  into  India, 
I  am  anxious  that,  even  at  this  date,  it  should  be  considered  by  the 
eommittee. 

My  plan  is  to  fix  the  rupee  at  15d.j  that  is  something  like  its  present 
rate,  to  aim  at  making  it  a  perfect  representative  of  this  nominal  gold 
value,  and  not  to  encourage  the  use  of  gold  in  India  as  current  money. 
The  closure  of  the  mints  to  silver  would  be  supplemented  by  authority 
to  receive  gold  {not  for  coinage  purposes),  either  (a)  in  exchange  for  silver 
rupees  to  be  given  from  the  paper  currency  reserves,  or  (b)  in  exchange 
for  special  large  gold  notes. 

In  the  case  of  (a)  the  gold  would  gradually  accumulate,  and,  if  the 
balance  of  trade  remain^  in  flavour  of  India,  and  the  ordinary  note 
S.  Mis.  23 47  1 
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and  rupee  circalation  increased,  a  reserve  of  gold  would  gradaaUy  be 
acquired  by  the  currency  department,  which  would  enable  the  Govern- 
ment, at  some  future  date,  to  give  gold  in  exchange  for  all  its  current 
money  presented  for  the  purpose.  I  have  provided  also  for  what  I  un- 
derstand has  since  been  suggested  in  America,  viz,  an  <^  equivalence 
fund,"  i.  e.,  a  fund  to  represent  the  difference  between  the  intrinsic  and 
nominal  values  of  any  new  coined  rupees. 

In  the  case  of  (ft),  the  gold  would  be  as  free  for  the  world's  use  as 
the  gold  in  the  issue  depa^ment  of  the  Bank  of  England.  This  point, 
which  was  not  clearly  put  in  my  paper,  I  have  endeavoured  fally  to  ex- 
plain in  a  letter  published  at  pages  56  and  57  of  the  Journal  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Bankers  for  January,  in  reply  to  Mr.  A,  8.  Harvey's  impor- 
tant criticism. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  close  the  Indian  mints  to  silver  with- 
out giving  the  public  the  option  of  using  gold  at  the  rate  which  it  may 
be  determined  to  adopt  and  without  making  the  most  of  the  gold  so 
used.  If  the  public  had  this  option  the  currency  would  expand  auto- 
matically in  accordance  with  trade  requirements  (instead  of  being  de- 
termined by  the  action  of  the  Grovemment) ;  and  it  would  probably  in 
time  lead  to  a  sufficient  gold  reserve  being  built  up  to  admit  of  com- 
plete automatic  contraction  as  well. 

Under  the  scheme  the  demand  on  the  gold  stock  of  the  world  would 
be  really  very  small,  and  being  regulated  as  it  would  be  by  the  mer- 
cantile and  banking  community  in  accordance  with  trade  requirements, 
would  cause  much  less  interference  with  the  money  markets  than  pur- 
chases of  gold  by  the  Government. 

L.  0.  Pbobyn. 

13th  MaroH|  1893, 


How  to  restore  the  rupees  value. — By  Owen  0.  D.  BobBj  0.  J7. 

In  the  transactions  between  India  and  this  country  the  functions  of 
the  rupee  are  no  longer  those  of  a  circulating  medium,  and  its  value  is 
determined  by  reference  to  what  its  weight  in  silver  represents  in  ex- 
change for  gold.  The  value  of  a  thing  is  what  it  will  exchange  for, 
and  therefore,  for  the  purposes  of  international  currency,  there  is  only 
one  way  in  which  it  can  recover  its  par  value,  namely,  by  returning  to 
the  former  practice  of  coining  Bs.  10  from  silver  worth  one  sovereign. 
This  would  be  effected  by  increasing  the  weight  of  this  new  rupee  from 
180  grains  to  3  0.  The  depreciation  in  its  commercial  value  would 
never  have  occurred  if  the  former  practice  had  always  been  adhered  to, 
and  would  disappear  if  this  policy  were  now  adopted,  while  the  gain  to 
the  Indian  Exchequer  would  be  enormous. 

Tlie  drafts  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  which,  at  the  price  of 
14  Jd.  per  rupee,  have  now  to  be  met  at  the  rate  of  Bs.  16,666  rupees  for 
each  1,000Z.,  would  require  a  payment  of  only  10,000  of  the  new  rupees 
and — supposing  that  a  sufficient  number  of  such  coins  could  be  made 
available  at  once — ^the  drawings  for  the  current  financial  year,  which 
it  is  estimated  will  amount  to  18,700,000^,  would  be  met  by  payments 
by  the  treasuries  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras,  at  a  cost  of  Bx. 
18,700,000  in  new  rupees,  instead  of  Bx.  30,932,000.  All  international 
bills  should  likewise  be  made  payable  in  new  rupees  of  10  to  the  gold 
sovereign. 
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In  India  the  existing  coins  would  continne  in  circulation  as  hereto- 
fore, but  there  would  be  one  additional  silver  coin  weighing  300  grains, 
worth,  in  international  transactions,  the  tenth  part  of  a  sovereign,  or 
exactly  what  it  had  cost,  while  circulating  temporarily  in  India  as  the 
"  great  rupee,'^  or  imperial  rupee,'^  of  26  or  27  annas,  side  by  side  with 
the  lesser  rupee  of  16  annas,  which  it  might  possibly  replace  at  some 
ftiture  period.  For  all  their  remittances  to  this  country  the  new  coin 
should  thenceforth  be  used,  also,  in  common  honesty,  in  satisfying  the 
requirements  of  civil  and  military  officers  in  the  service  of  the  State. 
Ten  such  rupees  having  issued  from  th^  mint  at  a  cost  of  one  pound 
sterling,  the  State  could  not  possibly  object  honestly  to  re-establish  the 
salaries  of  those  officers  on  their  former  footing  by  so  simple  a  device, 
thus  avoiding  the  payment  of  any  special  sum  as  compensation  such  as 
is  now  contemplated. 

The  question  requiring  special  care  would  be  the  arrangements  neces- 
sary for  meeting  the  drafts  of  the  secretary  of  state  against  the  Indian 
treiisuries,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  a  maximum  of,  say,  400,000{. 
a  week.  Those  treasuries  would  have  to  be  provided  by  the  mints  with 
the  corresponding  amounts  in  "  imperial  rupees,''  coined,  as  it  has  been 
said,  with  silver  acquired  by  specific  financial  arrangements  at  its 
market  value  of,  say,  3s.  2id.  per  ounce;  that  is  to  say,  they  must  be 
provided  weekly  with  four  mfllions  of  such  rupees,  produced  at  a  cost 
of  400,0002.  The  drafts  of  the  secretary  of  state,  when  sold  to  merchants 
in  London,  importers  of  Indian  goods,  are  remitted  by  them  to  India^ 
and  drafts  entitling  them  to  receive  from  the  treasuries  of  Calcutta^ 
Bombay,  and  Madras,  four  millions  imperial  rupees,  would  be  of  pre^ 
cisely  the  same  value  to  them  as  if  drawn  for  6,666,666  of  the  now  cur- 
rent rupees,  because  both  classes  of  coin  would  be  interchangeable  in 
India  at  their  corresponding  values.  The  gain  would  be  to  the  Indian 
exchequer. 

FUBTHBB  NOTE  ON  THE  RUPEE  PROBLEM. 

Two  proposals  have  been  hitherto  under  consideration : 

1.  A  gold  standard  for  India,  fixing  the  price  of  the  rupee  by  procla- 
mation at  1«.  6d.  or  Is.  9d. 

Memorandum. — ^No  such  proclamation  would  affect  the  gold  value  of 
the  rupee. 

2.  A  suspension  of  the  free  coinage  of  rupees,  so  as  to  raise  their 
price  in  India  through  the  consequent  scarcity. 

Memora/ndum. — ^This  would  not  raise  their  international  gold  value 
by  one  single  penny,  while  it  would  cause  much  inconvenience  and 
injury  to  the  i)eople  of  India. 

My  suggested  "  imperial  rupee''  of  300  grains  would  practically  be  a 
recognition  of  a  gold  standard  for  international  transactions  (which 
already  exists),  but  without  a  gold  currency  in  India.  At  the  same 
time,  the  new  coinage  would  involve  an  increased  demand  for  silver 
which  would  tend  to  raise  its  value,  and  probably  occasion  a  rise  to  a 
premium  in  the  price  of  the  new  coin. 

The  internal  trade  of  India  in  articles  of  daily  consumption  cannot 
be  less  than  20  times  the  amount  of  her  external  trade. 
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Seigniorage  on  Indian  currency ^  by  Major- Oeneral  Saxton. 

The  standard  currency  now  in  nse,  under  present  circomstances, 
needs  no  modification,  neither  has  the  Indian  Government,  on  its  own 
initiation,  the  power  of  making  any  alteration  in  it,  which  would  in  any 
way  tend  to  the  amelioration  of  the  evils  due  to  the  depreciation  in 
value  of  silver.  Anything  that  may  be  attempted  with  prospect  of 
benefit  must  be  sought  for  outside  a  mere  change  in  currency,  {.  «.,  the 
form  of  current  coinage.  Firstly,  with  reference  to  what  the  Indian 
Government  can  not  do.  International  bimetallism  is,  by  many  very 
able  economists,  considered  the  only  remedy  for  the  world-wide  evils 
above  alluded  to.  It  may  be  here  remark^  that  in  no  instance  has 
any  opponent  of  this  theory  advanced  any  suggestion  even  of  other 
remedy.  It  is  stated  (especially  on  the  authori^  of  the  ^^Times")  that 
the  best  thing  is  to  leave  silver  to  find  its  own  level  value,  and  stability 
will  be  reached.  The  complete  answer  to  such  argument  is  that  ever 
since  1873  silver  has  been  unfortunately  so  left,  but  as  yet  the  process 
has  given  the  most  unpromising  results.  The  Indian  Government  ap- 
I>ears  to  be  absolutely  powerless  as  regards  initiating  anything  in  pro- 
motion of  international  bimetallism. 

The  proxK)sal  recently  made  from  India,  on  which  the  currency  com- 
mission is  now  deliberating,  appears  like  a  hoi>eles8  effort  of  despair. 
If  carried  out,  there  would  be  a  kind  of  bimetallic  currency  and  a  gold 
standard  quite  different  from  anything  anywhere  else  in  the  wide 
world.  The  direct  issue  (if  found  practicably  must  be  the  introduction 
of  gold  money  into  Indian  currency,  with,  of  course,  a  corresponding 
disuse  of  as  much  silver  money,  which,  under  the  ordinary  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  can  only  mean  increase  of  demand  and  appreciation 
of  value  for  gold,  and  the  reverse  for  silver,  exactly  what  is  not  wanted. 
•Then,  again,  the  change  to  a  gold  standard  would  necessitate,  amongst 
other  revolutionary  changes,  a  reassessment  of  all  Government  taxes 
and  customs.  The  more  than  confrision  everywhere,  during  the  transi- 
tionary  x>eriod  of  unknown  extent,  is  beyond  coutemplatibn.  Advan- 
tage of  any  kind  in  no  way  appears.  In  fiBM^t,  India  must  helplessly 
await  the  action  of  the  Imperial  Government. 

The  object  of  this  paper,  however,  is  not  altogether  a  negative  one. 

It  has  recently  been  proposed,  I  think  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  tliat  an 
increase  of  the  mint  seigniorage  for  unlimited  silver  coinage  in  India 
would  appreciate  the  value  of  the  rupee  in  India.  On  the  face  of  it, 
this  appears  worth  consideration.  Without  closer  examination,  I  should 
not  like  to  give  any  positive  opinion,  but  the  case  has,  I  think,  the  fol- 
lowing bearings. 

If  the  Indian  mints  were  entirely  free,  like  the  gold  mints  of  other 
countries,  then  the  mint  price  (I  am  aware  that  this  expression  has  been 
objected  to  by  Dr.  Giffen,  I  think,  but  I  defy  the  objector  to  supply 
another  English  word  as  substitute)  of  a  rupee  would,  like  the  mint 
price  of  a  sovereign  in  London,  and  like  the  mint  price  of  a  20-franc 
piece  in  Paris,  and  so  on  elsewhere,  correspond  .with  the  value  of  a 
similar  weight  of  the  uncoined  metal.  This  is  not  so.  A  rupee  in 
money  in  India  is  worth  2^  per  cent  more  than  180  grains  of  st^daa^ 
silver.  A  draft  on  India,  drawn  in  Loudon,  costs  180  graina  of  fine 
silver  per  rupee,  plus  the  above  2^  per  cent  and  plus  the  charges  for 
freight,  insurance,  etc.  Why  then  should  not  a  larger  seigniorage  charge 
carry  with  it  an  enhanced  value  to  the  coined  legal  tender  money  rupee  t 
I  am  open  to  argument,  but  as  yet  do  not  apprehend  any  flaw  in  the 
idea.    Oontracts  would  be  disturbed  and  trade  in  and  production  of 
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commodities  interfered  with  if  any  sudden  change  of  this  kind  were 
made,  but  that  apprehension  would  be  removed  if  the  change  were  made 
gradually  and  pro8i)ectively. 

In  considering  this  question  I  am  led  into  the  facts  connected  with 
the  sale  of  India  council  bills.  The  rate  at  which  India  council  bills 
are  sold  measures  the  value  of  the  Indian  rupee  more  closely  than  does 
the  market  price  of  silver;  thus — 

The  merchant  in  London  tendering  for  the  purchase  of  India  council 
bills  makes  his  calculation  thus:  I  can  buy  silver  for,  say,  40rf.  an  oz. 
If  I  do  80  and  remit  to  India  I  must  incur  the  further  cost  of  fiiBight- 
age,  insurance,  interest,  &c.,  and  then  pay  2J  per  cent  seignorage  be- 
fore I  get  the  rupees  to  pay  my  debt.  The  secretary  of  state  for  India 
offers  me  bills  which  will  cost  me  no  more  than  this:  in  fact,  I  shall  be 
only  paying  the  2^  per  cent  seignorage  to  him  in  London,  instead  of 
paying  it  through  the  mint  to  the  Government  in  India.  He  buys  the 
biUs. 

I  am  unable  to  discover  any  reason  why  this  train  of  consideration 
would  become  fallacious,  if  the  seignorage  were  raised  one  per  cent,  say 
every  month  or  so;  due  notice  of  the  same  being  given,  India  council 
bUls  would  surely  rise.  Demand  for  them  would  increase  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  monthly  rise.  This  would  cause  no  embarrassment,  as  ten- 
ders need  not  be  accepted  beyond  the  counciPs  convenience.  Eemit- 
tanee  of  silver  to  India  would  be  made  in  excess  of  immediate  require- 
ments^ but  that  would  cure  itself  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

G.  H.  Saxton, 
Major- Oeneralj  Madras  Staff  Oorjfs^  retired. 

Emsleigh,  Exeter, 
Slit  November^  1893. 


Indian  ExoHANas. 

[NOTB  BY  Mr.  M.  Schiuzzi.] 

If  the  Indian  council  were  to  fix  every  three  or  six  months  a  mini- 
mum rate  at  which  it  will  sell  its  drafts  on  the  presidencies,  and  the 
Indian  Government  were  to  levy  a  duty  on  all  imports  of  silver— ««uch 
duty  being  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  daily  official  quotation 
of  bar  silver  in  London  and  the  relative  price  of  silver  to  the  fixed  rate 
of  the  council  bills — the  Indian  exchange  would  attain  a  degree  of  sta- 
biUty  such  as  has  not  been  seen  for  years,  confidence  would  be  restored, 
the  exchange  would  become  independent  of  the  fluctuation  in  the  prices 
of  the  white  metal,  and  the  obvious  disadvantages  of  the  closing  of  the 
Indian  mints  to  the  public  or  driving  India  to  adopt  a  gold  standard 
would  be  avoided. 

Illustration. — Fixed  price  of  council  bills=l«.  2|tf.  The  relative 
price  of  bar  silver  to  Is.  2f  cf.,  the  rupee  is  SS^d.  Assuming  the  official 
•quotation  on  a  given  day  to  be  35d.j  silver  bought  on  that  day  will  be 
-subject  to  an  import  duty  of  S^d.  per  ounce,  and  will  cost  laid  down  in 
India  3Sid. 

Such  silver,  if  taken  to  the  mint,  wiU  produce  as  many  rupees  as  a 
<jouncil  draft  bought  at  Is.  2|d.  would  produce. 

Should  such  a  plan  as  this  be  adopted  before  the  abrogation  by  the 
United  States  of  the  Sherman  act  of  1890  a  disastrous  fall  in  Indian 
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silver  securities  will  be  averted  to  a  great  extent  and  trade  will  not 
get  disorganized. 

The  abrogation  of  the  Sherman  act  will,  in  coarse  of  time,  bring 
about  a  reduction  in  the  world's  production  of  silver,  and  its  price  wiU 
settle  down  to  the  parity  of  the  council  drafts.  This  will  minimise  the 
possibility  of  rupees  coined  abroad  being  smuggled  into  India  and  re- 
duce the  temporary  disorganization  of  the  trade  of  India  with  China 
and  Japan. 

The  originator  of  this  plan  does  not  profess  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
silver  question;  he  simply  offers  this  suggestion,  in  spite  of  its  short- 
comings, as  a  means  of  steadying  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  for  the 
time  being  and  of  averting,  if  possible,  impending  disasters. 


The  Silver  Bupee  Question. 

[By  Mr.  Wm.  Sowerby,  C.  E.,  F.  G.  8.,  ^o.,  to  which  he  referred  iji  hit  •▼idenoe, 

Q.  2641.] 

The  object  of  the  committee* — ^The  purpose  for  which  this  committee 
has  been  appointed  is  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  adjusting  the 
currency  of  India,  so  tiiat  the  present  great  difference  of  exchange  be- 
tween that  country  and  England  may  be  neutralized. 

The  only  means  of  accomplishing  this  is  by  assimilating  the  curren- 
cies of  the  two  countries. 

Not  only  should  this  be  done  with  regard  to  the  Indian  Empire,  but 
also  it  should  be  applicable  to  every  other  colony  or  country  under 
British  rule. 

The  best  standard  to  adopt  is  the  pound  sterling  in  gold,  for  ihe 
simple  reason  that  gold  is  the  metal  liable  to  a  very  limited  fluctuation* 
Most  other  metals  are  liable  to  considerable  fluctuation  in  value,  and 
are,  therefore,  unsuited  as  standards,  though .  silver  and  copper  are 
very  useful  as  subsidiary  coins  for  currency  purposes. 

The  advocates  of  a  bimetallic  currency  seem  to  have  an  idea  that,  by 
combining  gold  and  silver  as  standards  of  value  in  definite  prox>or- 
tions,  the  fluctuations  in  price  would  be  neutralized,  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  the  combination  of  two  metals,  differently  acted  upon  by 
varying  degrees  of  temperature,  neutralises  the  tendency  to  expansion 
and  contraction,  and  thereby  enables  us  to  fix  an  approximately  accu- 
rate standard  of  length.  But  the  variation  in  the  cost  of  obtaining 
gold  and  silver  is  very  great. 

Gold,  as  a  rule,  seldom  pays  more  than  the  cost  of  winning;  that  is 
to  say,  if  anyone  owned  the  whole  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  world,  and 
had  to  pay  the  cost  of  working  them,  the  balance  would  be  on  the  ad- 
verse side  of  the  account.  Hence,  the  fluctuations  in  value  must  neces- 
sarily be  very  limited,  though,  at  times,  there  have  been  such 
fluctuations  on  the  discovery  of  new  gold  fields.  88  per  cent  of  the 
gold  of  the  world  is  obtained  from  aUuvial  deposits,  and  only  12  per 
cent  from  quartz  veins;  and  it  is  stated  that  only  30  per  cent  of  the 
gold  is  recovered  from  the  alluvials.  The  same  remarks  do  not  apply 
to  silver  mining,  though,  of  course,  there  are  unprofitable  silver  mines. 

Any  combination  of  these  metals  as  currency,  at  a  fixed  proportion, 
oonld,  therefore,  only  be  maintained  by  regulating  the  relative  and 
proportionate  production  of  the  metals.  It  has  been  suggested  to  ad- 
just the  relative  weight  of  the  coins,  from  time  to  tame,  according  to 
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the  changing  yalue  of  the  metals,  by  reducing  the  weight  of  gold  coins 
and  enlarging  the  silver  coins;  but  this  would  be  a  most  difficult  opera- 
tion,  and  practically  impossible.  The  present  rupee  and  shilling  are 
already  heavy  enough  for  all  purposes. 

A  sliding  scale  of  royalties  might  be  imx)osed  by  the  various  gov- 
ernments of  the  countries  where  the  silver  and  gold  mines  are  situ- 
ated, and  the  prices  might  be  thus  regulated;  but  it  might,  and  proba- 
bly would,  also  limit  the  amount  of  production,  and  prevent  the 
working  of  poorer  min^,  as  has  heretofore  been  the  case  in  tJie  gold 
mines  of  North  Wales,  &c. 

There  is  a  continual  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  other  metals  besides 
gold  and  silver.  This  is  partly  due  to  extended  mining  operations 
and  increased  production  by  improved  methods  of  the  reduction  of  the 
ores,  especially  low-grade  ones;  and  also  partly  to  a  decreased  or  in- 
creased utilisation  and  application  for  industrial  purpose8.  This 
applies  especially  to  copper,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  steel,  and  other  metals; 
the  two  former,  copper  ana  lead,  having  been  produced  in  greater 
quantities  and  at  less  price,  while  zinc,  which  was  formerly  looked 
upon  as  a  waste  product,  has  now,  from  its  extended  use,  taken  the 
place  of  lead,  at  least  in  price.  (Lead  was  formerly  211.  a  ton,  and  is 
now  101.  Zinc  was  of  little  or  no  value;  it  is  now  251.  a  ton.  Copper, 
which  was  formerly  1201.  a  ton,  is  now  601.  to  501.;  while  steel  was  151. 
a  ton,  and  is  now  only  U.  10«.  to  51.  This  latter  is  due  entii*ely  to  im- 
proved methods  of  production  and  manipulation;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
now  used  for  purposes,  such  as  rails  for  railways,  &c.,  which  would 
have  been  impossible  by  the  old  modes  of  production,  and  at  former 
prices.) 

The  same  remarkR  apply,  to  a  great  extent,  to  gold,  and  especially 
to  silver;  and  exi)erts  have  for  some  lime  been  directing  their  attention 
to  the  recovery  of  the  ultimate  particle  from  both  gold  and  silver  ores 
with  considerable  success.  The  old  Eoman  miners,  who  worked  the 
golden  gravel  beds  in  northern  Spain,  worked  more  skilfully  and 
quite  as  extensively  as  the  modem  miners  have  worked  in  California 
and  Australia,  for  they  did  not  leave  a  particle  of  gold  in  the  dump 
or  waste. 

Bo,  also,  with  silver.  Many  lead  mines,  especially  those  in  Spain, 
are  only  being  worked  for  the  sake  of  the  silver  in  the  galena,  which 
varies  from  60  to  600  ozs*  per  ton,  the  lead  being  regarded  as  a  by- 
product only. 

A  ton  of  copper,  which  costs  60i.,  is  made  into  100,000  penny  pieces, 
worth  450l.y  yet  how  much  is  done  with  these,  .fix)m  match  boxes  to 
penny  newspapers,  and  postage  stamps  to  penny  omnibus  fares  and 
automatic  machines,  besides  a  thousand  other  things. 

The  causes  which  have  operated  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  silver, 
and,  therefore,  the  value  of  the  rupee,  are  not  difficult  to  discover  or 
trace.  The  demonetisation  of  silver  as  a  standard  of  currency,  first 
by  Germany  and  then  by  other  Continental  countries,  was  the  first 
great  cause.  The  Germans  were  enabled  to  take  such  measures  after 
the  acquisition  of  large  sums  of  money  as  indemnity  from  the  French 
war;  and  the  French  discontinued  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  at  a  pre- 
viously stipulated  ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  because  they  were 
afraid  of  being  overburthened  with  silver  from  other  countries  and 
liable  to  lose  their  gold  bullion. 

Then  the  rupee  in  India  became  depreciated,  not  only  from  the  same 
causes  as  above,  but  also  from  the  partial  but  extensive  disuse  of  sil- 
ver for  currency  purposes  and  the  substitution  of  currency  notes^  as 
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explained  in  my  pamphlet,  where  it  is  shown  that  the  carryiDg  aboat 
of  treasure  from  place  to  place  or  sending  it  up-coantry  in  large  quan- 
tities for  payment  of  produce  has  been  discontinued  and  the  rupee 
currency  notes,  or  cheques  and  drafts,  substituted,  the  native  mer- 
chants willingly  and  freely  accepting  these  notes,  etc.,  whi<^  they  can 
carry  about  in  their  "cummerbunds^  without  anyone  being  the  wie«r, 
whereas  payments  in  hard  cash  would  need  a  coolie  or  two  to  carry  it, 
and  they  probably  only  want  cash  for  remittance  to  the  large  towns  fcnr 
the  purchase  of  goods,  and  notes  are  more  readily  transmitted  than 
cash. 

Large  quantities  of  silyer  are  now  less  frequently  hoarded  than 
formerly,  mpee  paper  being  preferred  as  being  so  easOy  put  away  and 
also  yielding  a  profit,  whi^  hoarded  coin  does  noL  The  quantity  of 
silver  rupees  thus  disused  must  be  enormous. 

In  a  poor  country  like  India,  where  millions  of  the  inhabitants  are  in 
a  condition  little  better  than  on  the  verge  of  pauperism,  the  currea<^ 
must  of  necessity  be  of  the  lowest  possible  denomination ;  rupees,  annas, 
pies,  dumries,  dubs,  and  couries  have  been  for  generations  the  cus- 
tomary currency  and  are  probably  still  so  to-day.  There  are  millinnH 
of  the  population  who  hardly  ever  see  coins  of  any  kind;  wid,  in  any 
future  currency,  the  same  low  standard  of  denomination  must  be  main- 
taiued* 

When  I  was  in  charge  of  works  in  India,  and  large  numbers  of  labour- 
ers had  to  be  paid  small  sums  daily,  and  the  money  for  paying  them 
had  to  be  brought  40  miles,  I  paid  them  in  embossed  tickets,  whidi  were 
freely  taken  by  the  shopkeepers;  and,  when  a  number  had  been  so 
taken,  corresponding  orders  on  the  treasury  were  given,  and,  usoally, 
this  would  be  exchanged  for  an  order  on  some  distant  treasury — GsJ- 
cutta  or  Bombay.    Much  trouble  was  thus  saved. 

In  India  there  are  several  kinds  of  rupees  current  in  di£fer^it  states, 
the  Halli  Sicca  rupee  in  the  Nizam's  territory,  which  is  a  mere  circular 
chunk  of  silver,  about  5  per  cent  being  spurious,  and  their  *'  dubs,''  bits 
of  copper  of  no  particulacr  shax>e  or  weight,  but  answering  all  the  pur- 
poses of  daily  life. 

It  is  therefore  of  very  little  consequence  to  the  mass  of  the  x>opnlatieii 
what  the  currency  is,  provided  it  has  an  understood  value  aiid  it  is 
readily  exchangeable  and  that  there  is  plenty  of  it. 

The  money-changers  in  India  invariably  exact  a  dustouree  or  dis- 
count upon  the  smallest  sum  changed. 

When  we  leave  the  question  of  the  lower  denomination  of  currency 
and  come  to  those  where  larger  transactions  are  to  be  provided  for,  it 
is  very  evident  that  a  heavy  metallic  currency,  whether  of  gold  or  sil- 
ver, is  extremely  inconvenient  and  totaUy  unsuitable  fbr  the  purposes 
of  commerce. 

In  England  there  is  not  only  a  bimetallic  currency,  but  a  trimetallic; 
and,  in  Edition  to  that,  there  is  a  vast  paper  currency  in  the  shape  of 
bank  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  drafts,  cheques,  and  postal  orders.  But 
there  is  said  to  be  a  legal  limit  to  payments  in  siTver  and  copper:  there 
is  also  a  limit  to  gold  and  bank  notes,  because  of  the  amounts  of  either 
that  are  available;  but  there  is  no  limit  to  cheques,  drafts,  and  bills  of 
exchange,  and  it  is  through  the  medium  of  these  that  vast  commerce  of 
the  country  is  carried  on.  This  is  proved  by  the  enormoiis  amount 
of  17  millions  sterling  passed  through  the  Bankers'  Clearing  House  daily, 
which,  if  it  bad  to  be  settled  by  means  of  a  metallic  currency  only,  could 
not  be  accomplished ;  and  the  tendency  of  modem  commerce  is  to  make 
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a  paper  currency,  which  is  the  great  medium  to  all  commercial  trans- 
actious. 

The  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England  and  that  in  the  various  national 
banks  abroad  merely  act  as  regulators,  counterbalance  weights,  or 
like  the  heavy  fly-wheel  of  a  piece  of  machinery.  Gold  and  silver 
merely  represent  an  amount  of  accumulated  labout.  Gold  is  the  most 
concentrated,  because  thwe  is  little  or  no  profit  upon  its  production. 

Silver  has  a  large  profit  added,  so  it  is  not  so  good  a  representation 
of  labour  per  #c,  bnt  labour  and  profits. 

The  amount  of  bank  notes  that  may  be  issued  is  limited  by  the 
amount  of  bullion  in  the  cellars  of  the  bank  plus  the  amount  due  by 
Government  to  the  bank :  the  bank  note  is,  therefore,  merely  a  gold 
certificate;  this  is  proved  by  the  destruction  of  the  note  when  paid  for 
in  gold  at  the  bank.  The  other  notes  not  so  covered  are  mere  accom- 
modation bills,  '^  shin  plasters,"  issued  at  the  instigation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  cover  their  debt  to  the  bank. 

The  lowest  amount  of  a  Bank  of  England  no^e  is  5{.,  and,  the  highest 
legal  payment  in  silver  being  2i.,  the  3/.  difference  must  be  of  gold. 

Whether  the  bank  note  should  be  prudently  lowered  to,  say,  11..  or 
even  less,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Goschen,  is  an  important  question ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  postal  orders  which  are  now  issued  to 
an  enormous  amount  are  really  currency  notes  for  small  sums;  this 
clearly  indicates  that  there  is  an  active  and  continuous  demand  for 
notes  of  much  lower  denomination  than  those  which  are  now  current. 
Lately,  the  postal  authorities  have,  by  mere  official  caprice,  tried  to  re- 
strict the  circulation  of  these  postal  orders,  by  printing  on  them  "  not 
negotiable,"  but  very  many  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  this,  and 
your  grocer^  butcher,  baker,  &c.,  will,  willingly,  even  take  these  pos- 
tal orders  in  payment  of  their  bill,  and  give  change  for  them;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  that  bank  notes  of  lower  denomination 
than  the  5{.  note  would  displace  a  large  amount  of  gold  and  silver  from 
circulation. 

This  is  exactly  what  has  taken  place  in  India,  and  the  issue  of  cur- 
rency notes  has  disestablished  an  immense  amount  of  silver  currency, 
more  especially  as  these  notes  are  issued  for  so  small  a  sum  as  five 
rupees. 

The  issue  of  such  currency  notes  now  amounts,  it  is  said,  to  about 
280  million  rupees  (28  millions  sterling).  It  is  also  supposed  that  these 
are  chiefly  held  by  the  Indian  banks  in  India.  These  currency  notes 
resemble,  and,  in  fact,  are,  the  same  as  silver  certificates  in  America, 
just  as  the  sterling  Bank  of  England  notes,  which  are  gold  certificates 
given  in  exchange  for  gold  and  silver.  There  may,  however,  be  con- 
siderable amounts  in  notes  paid  out  oy  the  Government  for  the  pay- 
ment of  its  indebtedness,  and  these  resemble  the  Bank  of  England 
notes  issued  on  the  basis  of  the  Government  debt  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  which  the  Americans  call  <'  shinplasters."  The  silver  in  India 
is  not  necessarily  coined  into  rupees,  as  the  rupees  are  not  wanted  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce,  notes,  as  already  stated,  being  more  con- 
venient for  large  transactions,  whether  up-country  or  in  the  chief  cities. 

The  course  of  trade  is  this:  Silver,  or  its  equivalent,  is  sent  to  India, 
and  produce,  such  as  cotton,  grain,  &c.,  is  purchased  and  then  shipped 
to  Europe,  where  it  is  sold  for  gold,  and  thus,  silver-producing  coun- 
tries ultimately  convert  their  silver  into  gold — not,  however,  always^ 
for  the  merchandise  sent  to  India  has  to  be  sold  for  silver,  ana  this  is 
again  used  for  the  payment  of  produce  bought  in  India  and  8hipi>ed 
to  Eurox>e  and  there  sold  for  gold. 
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When  we  come,  therefore,  to  large  transactions,  the  currency  notes  or 
drafts,  cheques,  &c.,  are  more  convenient  than  bullion  or  specie,  no 
matti^r  whether  it  is  gold  or  silver,  and  hence  the  tendency  to  disuse  or 
disestablish  the  silver  rupee  in  large  transactions.  But  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  trade  of  the  country  there  is  the  transmission  of  about  17 
millions  sterling  to  England  on  Government  account,  and  this  most  be 
remitted  in  sterling.  The  Government  obtain  this  by  the  sale  of  their 
drafts  on  India;  but  as  these  drafts  are  payable  only  in  silver  rupees 
or  rupee-currency  notes,  there  is,  owing  to  the  depreciated  value  of  sil- 
ver, a  heavy  loss  on  the  exchange.  This  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Government  of  India,  because  all  its  revenues  are  paid  in  silver  rupees 
or  an  equivalent.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  argued  that  the 
withdrawal  of  such  a  large  sum  continually  must  act  seriously  on  the 
equilibrium  of  the  exchange.  The  natives,  owing  to  the  increased 
number  of  rupees  they  are  enabled  to  obtain  for  their  produce  (the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  rupee  for  labour,  &c.,  having  remained  more  or 
less  stationary  when  used  for  circulation  amongst  the  labouring  popu- 
lation), can  now  pay  their  rates,  taxes,  &c.,  more  promptly,  and  are 
also  enabled  to  bring  larger  tracts  of  land  under  cultivation,  just  as  a 
large  reservoir  costing  100,OOOL  would  supply  water  to  one  million 
acres — a  reservoir  double  the  size,  but  costing  the  same,  would  irri- 
gate two  millions  of  acres  at  the  same  expense;  but  the  purcha.sing 
power  of  the  rupee  of  reduced  value  must  in  time  become  reduced,  even 
amongst  the  labouring  population,  though  it  may  take  a  much  longer 
time,  because  millions  of  the  population  have  never  previously  seen  or 
possessed  a  single  rupee. 

The  reason,  therefore,  of  the  difficulties  between  England  and  her 
vast  dependency  being  so  great,  is  clearly  owing  to  the  standard  of  cur- 
rency being  different — ^the  one  being  gold,  which  fluctuates  but  little, 
and  the  other  silver,  which  from  various  causes  fluctuates  greatly,  and 
the  only  remedy,  therefore,  is  to  make  the  standards  of  value  the  same, 
and  the  best  and  only  standard  must  be  gold.  The  ounce  of  gold  is 
made  into  four  sovereigns,  of  an  exact  weight,  but  not  of  any  fixed 
value;  gold  coins  are  merely  tokens,  like  all  other  coins. 

But  the  apprehension  is  that,  in  order  to  do  this,  a  very  large  amount 
of  gold  would  be  required  in  India — ^is  this  really  sot  Gold  as  a  circu- 
lating medium  would  never  be  required  by  the  mass  of  the  population 
in  India,  they  are  too  poor  for  that,  nor  would  it  be  actually  required  in 
large  transactions,  for  its  transmission  would  be  difficult  and  risky, 
though  not  quite  so  much  so  as  silver,  owing  to  their  respective  bulk; 
a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  would  be  required  to  meet  the  demand, 
but  not  an  exhorbitant  quantity. 

The  value  of  silver  was  58.  per  oz.,  and  it  took  about  16  oz.  to  be 
equal  to  an  ounce  of  gold.  It  is  now  3«.  2(2.,  and  it  takes  24  ozs.  of  sil- 
ver to  equal  in  value  an  ounce  of  gold. 

The  actual  cost  of  silver  at  the  mines  is  20d.  only,  and  the  mine 
owners  expect  38(f.— or  90  per  cent  profits,  but  26  per  cent  profit  is  a 
fair  profit  on  a  mine — and  every  Id.  above  20d.  is  five  per  cent  profit, 
so  that  silver  might  be  sold  at  26d.  per  ounce,  and  where  would  the 
value  of  the  rupee  be  then!  In  Australia  silver  is  said  to  be  costing 
only  Sd.  per  ounce. 

The  various  governments  might  put  on  an  import  duty  of  50  per 
cent,  which  is  practically  what  the  British  Government  does  when  it 
turns  13«.  4^.  worth  of  silver  into  20#. 

Were  the  various  governments  to  agree  to  buy  five  millions  worth  of 
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silver  at  6«.  an  oz.,  when  its  actual  cost  was  only  2«.,  as  suggested  at 
the  silver  conference,  this  would  be  a  transmutation  of  metals  with  a 
vengeance. 

It  is  true  that  the  various  governments  where  mines  are  worked 
might  put  on  a  royalty  of,  say,  50  per  cent,  which  would  bring  up  the 
price  to  5s.  or  more  production. 

But  the  probability  is  that  silver  will  become  utilised  more  freely 
than  heretofore,  and  one  may  live  to  see  Mr.  Maple  advertising  his 
brass-mounted  bedsteads  as  mounted  with  silver,  and  Mappin  selling 
real  silver  spoons,  etc.,  at  the  present  price  of  plated  ones,  just  as  steel 
is  now  used  for  railways  instead  of  ordinary  wrought  iron. 

The  change  from  the  rupee  system  might  be  now  easily  arranged  by 
retiring  the  rupee  currency  notes  and  issuing  sterling  notes,  taking  the 
rupee  of  16  annas  each  at  16  pence.  Government  securities,  rupee  paper, 
should  also  be  redeemed,  and  sterling  consols  issued  at  a  similar  ratio; 
but  the  revenue  would  also  have  to  be  converted  into  English  equiva- 
lents on  an  equitable  basis,  and  official  salaries  the  same.  Bupees 
should  be  gradually  recoiued  into  silver  tokens  as  in  England,  but  made 
legal  tender  up  to  6L;  beyond  that  would  be  inconvenient,  owing  to  its 
biSk.  2L  is  nominally  a  legal  tender  here,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
tradesman  would  refuse  51.  or  even  lOZ.  in  silver  in  payment  of  his  bill. 
The  profit  on  recoinage  would  be  very  considerable. 

There  is  practically  no  reason  why  the  rupee  should  not  remain  one- 
tenth  of  a  pound  sterling,  like  the  florin — ^tbe  trifling  difference  in  weight 
being  less  than  a  well-worn  English  coin.  The  "  florin  "  is  a  modern 
coin  with  a  German  name,  introduced  by  Prince  Albert;  the  rupee 
would  have  the  advantage  of  a  time-honoured  name. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  governments  to  become  quasi- 
bankers.  Every  banker  should  be  allowed  to  issue  his  notes,  after  pro- 
viding suitable  security  in  the  shape  of  government  paper  to  within  90 
per  cent  of  his  issue,  as  in  America,  leaving  him  to  provide  the  needful 
specie  to  meet  the  daily  demands  of  his  customers.  This  should  espe- 
cially apply  to  India,  the  Government,  of  course,  retaining  the  power  of 
coining. 

The  accumulation  of  large  masses  of  gold  in  treasuries  as  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  more  especially  in  Paris,  is  most  dangerous,  for, 
were  a  revolution  to  break  out,  one  of  the  first  things  the  anarcliists, 
communists,  or  socialists,  or  whatever  they  call  themselves,  would  do, 
would  be  to  attack  thetreasuryto  obtain  the  600  or  700  tons  of  gold  lying 
there,  and  the  result  would  be  the  most  terrible  carnage  the  world  has 
ever  witnessed;  they  might  not  capture  the  treasury  as  they  did  the 
Bastile,  yet  the  cost  to  France  would  be  more  than  the  value  of  the 
gold,  and  it  is  as  great,  if  not  a  greater,  danger  than  would  be  600  or 
700  tons  of  gunpowder;  or,  were  a  war  to  break  out,  the  Germans,  who 
know  their  way  to  Paris,  would  make  a  tremendous  effort  to  capture  the 
treasury  ftiU  of  gold.  The  same  hardly  applies  to  England,  where  the 
people  are  more  law-abiding  and  sober,  but  the  hoarding  up  of  so  much 
gold  renders  it  as  useless  as  if  it  had  never  been  taken  out  of  the  mines; 
and  the  question  has  been  asked,  is  it  really  there,  and  who  has  ever 
counted  or  weighed  itt  Was  the  three  million  pounds  of  gold  recently 
borrowed  from  the  Bank  of  France  ever  sent  over  here,  or  only  remit- 
ted by  drafts;  or,  if  sent,  were  the  boxes  ever  opened,  or  actually  sent 
back  again  with  the  seals  unbroken.  I  am  told  that  the  latter  was  the 
ease. 

As  to  the  Indian  gold  mines,  they  should  be  worked  by  Government 
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by  convict  labour,  as  the  Eomans  worked  their  gold  mines  in  Spain  on 
the  roost  stupendous  scale,  and  they  never  lost  a  grain  of  gold. 

I  believe  the  extent  of  the  Indian  gold  mines  is  much  greater  than  at 
present  supposed.  There  is  a  steadOy  increasing  supply  of  gold  comes 
from  Africa,  where  there  are  also  rich  silver  mines.  India  is  not  a  sil- 
ver-producing country. 

Silver  need  not  be  demonetised,  however,  but  used  for  large  transac- 
tions at  its  weight  and  price,  in  the  shape  of  plaques^  bars,  and  ingots, 
as  at  present  in  China  (sycee  silver). 

Mr.  Chaplin,  the  late  minister  of  agriculture,  has  been  supporting  a 
bimetalhc  currency  as  a  panacea  for  depressed  agriculture.  Was  there 
ever  such  a  strange  ideat  The  true  remedy  is  a  better  system  of  culti- 
vation. An  old  Indian  gentleman,  who  has  been  experimenting  for 
several  years,  has,  by  a  system  of  thorough  cultivation,  produced  seven 
times  the  average  crops  of  English  farmers,  and  every  crop  better  in 
quality.  This  shows  how  much  behind  the  age  agriculturists  are. 
Were  one  hundred  millions  of  silver  given  to  Mr.  Chaplin  as  a  free  gift 
it  would  not  improve  English  farming,  but  might  do  harm. 

Suppose  the  banks  were  allowed  to  issue  their  notes  in  India,  many 
of  them  would  be  paid  into  the  treasuries  for  revenue  accounts,  and 
then  sent  on  to  headquarters,  and  when  taken  to  the  banks  they  would 
give  their  drafts  upon  London  banks,  whfch  would  be  remitted  to  the 
Indian  government  here,  and,  to  meet  them,  they  would  buy  mercan- 
tile bills  (document  bills  mostly],  paying  for  the  latter  their  ordinary 
notes  or  specie;  thus,  instead  or  Government  in  London  selling  theiV 
drafts,  the  government  in  India  would  buy  drafts  to  be  sent  here,  re- 
versing the  order  of  exchange  as  at  present. 

Companies  would  be  formed  here  for  public  works  in  India,  probably 
to  a  larger  extent  than  the  present  17  million  pounds  remitted  annually 
to  ilSngland;  a  great  part  of  the  capital  of  such  companies  could  be 
paid  here  to  the  government  of  India,  and  corresponding  credits  given 
in  India  at  a  fixed  rate  of  exchange,  thus  saving  the  Gk)vemment  a 
great  amount  of  loss. 

The  latter  is  a  very  important  question;  greater  facilities  must  be 
given  for  obtaining  information  on  Indian  public  works  here  at  the 
India  office,  and  for  negotiating  concessions  at  home,  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  go  to  India  to  get  the  information  and  obtain  concessions.  Par- 
ties wishing  to  embark  upon  such  enterprises  would  thenmore  readily 
entertain  them,  and  they  would  become  popular.  At  present  every- 
body shirks  them,  owing  to  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  negotiation,  fre- 
quently ending  in  vexatious  disappointments.  So  the  public  take  up 
schemes  in  the  Argentina  and  other  impecunious  states.  Indian  proj- 
ects, it  is  now  known,  are  safe  and  profitable  investments  under  a 
stable  and  reliable  government  like  that  of  India  and  its  vast  law- 
abiding  population.  When  the  Government  here  is  applied  to,  parties 
are  referred  to  India,  with  the  remark  that  is  no  use  coming  here  to  ask 
for  concessions  or  guarantees,  for  the  Indian  government  is  pi*actically 
bankrupt,  when  the  only  guarantee  that  would  be  required  would  be  a 
guarantee  that  the  Government  would  not  interfere  with  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  works,  but  would  be  satisfied  on  completion  that  the  works 
were  properly  done.  Twenty  millions  sterling  annusdly  might  be  profit- 
ably spent  upon  Indian  public  works  alone. 
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Gold  production  of  the  world  in  1891, 

On.  Talne. 

LVited  States 1, 597. 346  =  £5, 790, 379 

Russia 1,025,664=  3,718,032 

lYansvaal  (mines  only  five  years  old) 829,238=  3,006,988 

Queensland,  Victoria,  and  New  South  Wales 1, 315, 808  =  4, 769, 804 

Columbia 72,224=  261,312 

Venezuela 45,568=  165,184 

British  India 32,256=  116,928 

Total ^ 4^918,104=  17,817,627- 

w.  sowsrby. 
Janttaby,  1893. 


BuPEB  OF  Mixed  Gold  and  Siltbb. 

Letter  from  Mr.  J.  0.  StaUeartt. 

I  submit "  a  bimetallic  coin  to  be  called  the  imperial  florin  or  rupee, 
made  of  the  value  of  2«.,  and  containing  4  per  cent  weight  in  gold  and 
the  balance  silver;"  this  is  taking  gold  at  31. 17«.  6d.  per  ounce,  and 
silver  at  3Sd.  per  ounce,  leaving  a  small  value  of  52d.  for  alloys 

£    $.    d.    d. 
Thai  ii:  4  OK.  gold  at     3    17    0=8720 
96  02.  silver  at    0     8    2=3648 
Alloy ^ 52 

7420 

which^  coined  into  imperial  rupees  of  the  value  of  2f .,  would  make  309 
imperial  rupees,  or  300  imperial  rupees  and  9  imperial  rupees  cost  of 
mintage. 

The  yearly  production  of  gold  is  25  million  sterling  pounds,  and  of 
silver  35  million  pounds  sterling. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  would  be,  that  if  silver  depreciated 
the  gold  half  would  rise,  and  vice  versa. 

That  without  the  gold  the  silver  could  not  be  coined. 

That,  if  silver  fell,  it  would  not  affect  the  standard,  and  the  surplus 
of  silver  would  be  available  for  arts,  &c.,  even  at  a  lower  price. 

The  mints  must  be  thrown  open  to  the  free  coinage  of  the  bimetallic 
coin,  and  free  coinage  of  silver  rupees  be  stopped. 

That  to  coin  25  millions  into  silver  would  take  25  millions  gold;  that 
the  public  would  find  the  precious  metals,  and  the  Government  would 
not  have  to  give  gold  in  exchange  to  maintain  the  standard. 

There  would  be  no  expense  to  the  Indian  government;  one  million 
would  be  enough  to  form  a  reserve. 

Council  drafts  would  be  sold  in  London  at  10  imperial  rupees,  but 
they  would  be  paid  for  in  India's  present  rupee  at,  say,  present  stand- 
ard 17  to  the  pound,  or  any  other  standard  fixed. 

That  the  present  rupees  now  current  would  meet  India's  internal 
wants,  and  be  the  token  in  circulation,  and  would  not  be  used  for 
export. 

If  silver  rose  in  price  the  public  would  not  coin  imperial  rupees 
unless  gold  feU,  and  one  metad  would  balance  the  rise  and  fall  in  the 
other. 
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Exchange  with  China  woald  be  on  the  basis  of  the  imperial  rupee 
or  florin,  a  tangible  coin  as  standard  instead  of  a  paper  coin. 

That  as  soon  as  the  standard  was  fixed  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
would  have  no  etfect  on  it. 

The  chief  flaw  is  that  2s.  can  not  be  defined  except  one-tenth  of  a 
]>ound,  and,  as  the  sovereign  and  gold  ounce  are  both  bought  in  gold, 
it  is,  I  submit,  impossible  to  define. 

If  Eussia,  for  war  purposes,  chose  to  pay  a  premium  for  gold,  gold 
might  rise  to  101.  per  ounce,  and  the  sovereign  would  appreciate;  but  I 
submit  that,  as  long  as  India  had  council  drafbs  for  sale,  they  could 
maintain  the  standard  at  10  imperial  bimetallic  florins  for  the  sover- 
eign. 

Therefore,  considering  everything  and  retaining  silver  as  a  precious 
metal,  and  that  there  is  not  enough  gold  in  the  world  to  supply  India's 
wants  in  addition  to  the  European  nations,  I  submit  the  plan  I  have 
herewith  submitted  is  well  worth  consideration,  and  is  the  key  to  the 
solution  of  the  question,  without  disturbing  the  existing  conditions  of 
trade. 

I  have,  etc, 

J.  0.  Staucabtt. 

Ghoosbby,  Howbah,  lat  Februaryy  1893. 


Independent  Standabds. 

Letters  from  LieutenaailrOolonel  F.  S,  Terry. 

24th  Dboembeb,  1892. 
I  come  now  to  my  scheme.  Every  country  has  its  currency  estab- 
lished, and  the  desire  is  not  to  change;  but  there  is  also  a  feeling  that 
sometning  has  gone  wrong  in  silver,  and  there  is  a  desire  to  aid  that 
metal  in  any  possible  natural  commercial  manner.  The  natural  method 
of  giving  this  aid  is  by  opening  the  mint  to  unlimited  coinage  of  silver, 
and  this  can  be  done  by  providing  for  it  a  coinage  of  its  own,  with  its 
own  denominations  quite  distinct  from  the  gold  currency  established. 
Thus  our  new  second  currency  might  be  similar  in  every  respect  to  tiiie 
Indian,  but  having  our  own  stamp  and  denominations.  This  silver 
currency  would  be  legal  tender  for  prices  in  its  own  denominations — 
silver  prices  for  silver,  as  gold  prices  are  for  gold.  Say,  1,000,000  ounces 
of  silver  were  sent  to  the  mint  by  anyone,  this  would  be  coined  into, 
say,  "albas,''  or  "unions''  similar  to  rupees,  and  on  being  deiK)sited  in 
the  Bank  of  England  the  latter  would  have  authority  to  issue  notes 
of  10,  20,  60, 100,  500,  1,000,  or  10,000  albas  value.  These  could  be 
dealt  in,  ana,  although  in  internal  trade,  except  in  very  special  markets, 
it  would  not  be  required,  yet  in  international  trade  with  silver-using 
countries  the  case  would  be  different.  Besides  this,  the  silver  metal 
market  in  bars  would  be  greatly  helped  by  the  silver  coin  denomina- 
tions, and  the  resource  of  mintage  near  when  desired.  Loans  could  be 
contracted  in  silver  without  resort  to  foreign  money.  The  new  second 
currency  in  this  country  would  be  the  first  step  towards  a  universal 
international  currency;  for  other  gold-using  countries  could  adopt  the 
same  system  and  the  same  weight  and  fineness  of  coin.  In  silver- 
using  countries  similarly  a  second  currency  of  gold,  choosing  the 
English  sovereign  and  fractions  of  their  standard,  might  be  adopted- 
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Thus  the  two  metals  might  be  kept  separate  like  two  broad  trade 
rivers — the  White  Eiver  and  the  Yellow  River — without  chaunels  of  ratio 
between  other  than  the  natural  daily  market  quotations. 

This  completes  my  scheme  of  independent  standards,  and  I  would 
add  that  the  adoption  of  it  would  tend  towards  commercial  enterprise, 
as  against  the  financial  mastery  of  the  dealers  in  money.  In  times  of 
stringency  or  panic,  the  option  of  the  two  independent  medium  stand- 
ards would  help  to  aJlay  excitement  by  offering  additional  resources  of 
credit, 

13th  January,  1893. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  reply,  12th  Janu- 
ary, to  my  proposal  to  appear  before  the  Indian  monetary  conference 
as  a  witness,  and  regret  the  decision  not,  if  possible,  to  take  any  further 
oral  evidence,  as  my  scheme,  being  entirely  new,  more  especially  re- 
quires to  be  explained  in  reply  to  questions  by  those  of  the  greatest 
experience  in  monetary  matters,  in  order  to  confine  the  details  to 
IK)ints  of  possible  misunderstanding. 

However,  availing  myself  of  the  request  to  put  my  views  in  writing, 
I  will  supplement  the  printed  matter  already  submitted  to  you  with 
a  few  remarks,  with  a  view  to  anticipate  possible  objections  which  the 
shortness  of  the  papers  sent  may  leave  open  to  suggestion. 

We  have  in  history  the  sound  economic  "currency  by  tale,''  succeeded 
by  the  equally  sound  independent  currencies  by  coin,  running  parallel 
in  the  same  countries. 

Thereafter,  we  see  silver  established  in  the  principal  currencies  of  the 
world,  with  gold  pieces  fluctuating  in  value  in  terms  of  silver,  running 
parallel  in  the  same  countries,  and  independent. 

It  lias  through  these  periods  of  history  been  established  that  there 
can  not  be  two  independent  standards  in  one  country,  without  one  being 
the  fixed  standard  and  the  other  fluctuating  with  the  market. 

Now,  taking  an  illustration  in  English  history  as  being  more  familiar 
for  my  purpose,  it  will  be  found  that,  with  a  silver  currency  ftiUy  estab- 
lished in  Charles  II.'s  reign,  gold  guineas  were  introduced  without 
fixed  ratio,  and  remained  so  tiU  a  ratio  was  recommended  by  Newton 
to  check  the  export  of  silver  then  prevailing. 

During  this  period,  then,  there  were  two  independent  currencies  cur- 
rent in  England :  silver  ruled  prices  and  gold  fluctuated. 

It  will  be  observed  that  silver  currency  was  deficient  in  pieces  of 
large  value  and  the  gold  was  so  in  fractional  pieces. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  modern  perfect  note  issue  system  which 
might  have  served  for  pieces  of  large  value  to  the  silver  currency  was 
absent. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  commingling  of  the  two  currencies  took 
place,  necessitating  inconvenient  calculations. 

The  next  point  of  history  in  the  above  period  is  the  rising  price  in 
shillings  of  the  gold  guineas,  due  to  the  wearing  and  clipping  of  the 
silver  money. 

Then,  in  Newton's  time,  came  a  fresh  coinage  of  silver,  lat  shiUings 
replacing  lean  ones. 

In  the  disturbance  of  prices  which  followed,  custom  placed  a  drag  on 
the  due  advance  of  value  of  the  shilling,  and  in  consequence  they  were 
melted  and  exported.  The  gold  remained  because  its  full  metallic 
value,  1  think  a  little  more,  was  recognised. 

Without  waiting  for  the  iat  shilling  to  right  itself  by  scarcity,  New- 
ton was  called  upon  to  suggest  an  expedient  for  checking  at  once  the 
outflow  of  silver. 
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A  ratio  between  the  gold  guineas  and  the  silver  shillings  was  then 
fixed,  and  our  currency  became  bimetallic  as  a  single  country  by  itselfl 

From  time  to  time  under  this  system,  as  confined  to  a  single  country, 
the  action  of  Oresham's  law  necessitated  alterations  in  the  fixecUratio, 
and  the  inconvenience  to  business  of  these  necessary  changes  led  na^ 
urally — since  the  gold  coin  was  strongly  established  in  popularity — ^to 
reducing  the  metsJ  of  the  shillings,  and  thus  makiug  them  workable  as 
fractional  tokens  of  gold  in  connection  with  the  fixed  ratio. 

Had  silver  been  the  stronger  established  metal,  undoubtedly  it  would 
have  led  to  legislation  practically  excluding  gold  from  the  currency,  as 
happens  now  in  India. 

Thus  bimetallism  leads  naturally  into  monometallism,  through  its 
necessities  of  legislation  in  counteraction  of  natural  laws. 

In  the  Latin  Union,  when  several  countries  were  in  agreement, 
bimetallism  lasted  longer,  but  has  led  towards  the  same  end. 

If  a  still  larger  number  of  nations  came  into  a  bimetallic  agreement, 
it  may  justly  be  inferred  that  the  double  standard  would  1^  of  stiU 
longer  duration,  but  the  prospect  presented  in  the  future  would  be 
similar. 

I  now  come  to  my  proposal,  which  may  be  described  as  a  revival  of 
the  principle  of  our  currency  in  Charles  II's  reign,  plus  token  fractions 
for  the  gold,  and  plus  all  the  aid  of  notes,  excellent  coinage,  and  bsmk- 
ing  systems,  for  both. 

The  principle  involves  two  independent  currencies,  and  ox>en  mints 
for  both  precious  metals;  but,  inasmuch  as  both  currencies  would, 
under  my  scheme,  be  complete  and  independent  of  aid  from  each  oth», 
they  would  in  practice  work  differently  from  the  two  currencies  of  past 
history. 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  currencies  would  be  the  fixed  cnrrency 
of  usage — ^in  tim  case  gold— and  the  other  would  fiuctnate  in  the  mar- 
ket. 

We  may  see,  also,  that  the  completeness  of  our  gold  currency  would 
exclude  the  silver  currency  from  all  prices  in  this  country,  so  that  the 
new  silver  currency  would  not  affect  or  inconvenience  our  gold  currency 
uiage. 

If  a  retailer  were  asked  to  receive  the  new  currency  in  payment  for 
his  gold  prices  he  would  treat  the  matter  as  a  retailer  in  Paris  would  if 
asked  to  take  payment  in  English  sovereigns.  The  retailer's  charges 
for  such  accommodation,  entirely  non-obligatory,  would  deter  buyers 
from  making  such  use  of  the  new  silver. 

^ow,  as  regards  the  uses  of  the  new  currency,  we  have  in  England, 
notwithstanding  all  disadvantages,  a  large  and  important  market  in 
silver  metal  in  bars;  and  this  market,  being  benefited  by  the  conven- 
ience of  mintage  resources  and  silver  bank  notes,  might  be  expected 
to  expand  and  increase  its  demand  for  silver  metal. 

Then  the  advantage  of  silver  notes  would  make  more  practicable 
dealings  with  India  in  the  one  metal  on  paper,  differences  only  being 
settled  in  the  metal,  and  this  would  apply  also  to  dealings  with  oth^ 
silver-using  countries. 

The  freer  use  of  silver  in  this  way  might  be  expected  to  increase  the 
demand  and  appreciate  the  metal.  Indian  Government  loans  in  silver 
would  be  more  easily  floated  in  England  if  occasion  arose,  and  such 
loans  would  be  less  speculative  than  losuis  in  the  fluctuating  metal  of 
that  country. 

The  above  train  of  reasoning  is  applicable  for  the  establishment  of  a 
second  currency  in  gold  in  In<&a  which  I  now  recommend. 
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Finally,  I  submit  tliat  no  change  should  he  made  in  the  currency  of 
India  against  the  trade  interests  of  England,  unless  such  change  should 
be  of  the  nature  of  an  invitation  to  a  reciprocal  change,  restorative  to 
such  interests,  such  as  that  which  I  recommend. 


Gold  Standard  for  India  on  the  Hamburg  System. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Warburg  ^  of  Messrs.  Jonas,  Simonsen  &  Co. 

6  DowoATE  Hell,  Cannon  Street,  E.  C, 

Londorij  23rd  January ^  1893. 

Sir:  The  Brussels  conference  was  disapiK)inting,  in  so  far  as  it  did 
not  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  bimetallism.  In  order  not  to  offend 
against  international  courtesy,  the  members  adopted  the  ways  of  con- 
sulting physicians,  who,  even  in  the  most  desperate  cases,  like  to  add 
the  consolation  that  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope. 

One  thing,  however,  the  conference  did  prove,  namely,  that  unless 
England  could  be  persuaded  to  join  in  an  arrangement  to  force  silver 
up  far  beyond  its  value  bimetallism  would  soon  be  relegated  to  the 
limbo  of  problems  like  the  squaring  of  the  circle,  the  i>erpetuum  mobile, 
etc. 

England's  chief  interest  in  silver  centres  in  India  and  its  standard, 
and  rarely  have  opinions  on  a  matter-of-fact  question  differed  so  dia- 
metrically as  on  this:  whether  it  would  benefit  or  ruin  India  to  keep 
its  silver  or  adopt  a  gold  standard. 

For  a  gold  standard  clamour,  among  others — 

The  authorities  who  have  to  make  taxes,  receivable  in  silver,  balance 
outgoings  which  to  a  great  extent  are  payable  in  gold.  (This  is  one  of 
the  usu^  difficulties  attending  depreciated  currencies,  and  not  only 
the  Biver  Plate,  but  many  European  countries  furnish  examples 
thereof.) 

The  farmers  and  manufacturers  of  England,  who  believe  that  the 
fall  in  silver  is  the  chief,  perhaps  the  only,  cause  of  the  abnormally 
low  prices,  and  of  a  declining  trade,  and  that  tdl  would  be  changed 
and  remedied  if  India  had  a  gold  standard  and  currency. 

(To  a  slight  extent  these  classes  are  right,  but  only  to  a  very  slight 
extent,  as  they  persistently  shut  their  eyes  to  many  other  causes  which 
work  in  the  same  direction.) 

On  the  other  hand,  we'^are  told  by  many  influential  and  serious  men 
of  business  that  India — ^thanks  to  silver — ^has  prospered  immensely^ 
that  her  trade  has  increased  enormously,  and  so  on. 

Which  side  is  right t 

Is  this  apparent  contradiction  not  identical  with  what  we  witness 
everywhere  when  currency  is  declining? 

When,  for  instance,  the  Eussian  or  Austrian  exchange  declined  sud- 
denly, many  articles  could  be  exported  and  jrielded  a  good  profit  "in 
depreciated  currency,'^  that,  up  to  such  a  period,  could  not  compete. 

The  same  has  happened  in  India  and  in  many  other  countries  from  time 
to  time,  but  in  more  developed  countries  aXL  prices — ^including  wages — 
soon  rose  and  put  a  stop  to  an  unnatural  export. 

In  more  stagnant  or  barbarous  countries  the  internal  rise  does  not 
fuUy  come  up  to  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  the  workers  of 
the  soil  and  the  factory  suffer  by  the  difference  and  have  to  be  satis- 
fied with  a  more  wretched  existence. 
S.  Mis.  23 48 
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In  India  this  lias  not  been  the  case,  because,  by  a  cnrions  coinci- 
dence, the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  has  occurred,  pari  passuj  with  the 
fall  of  most  articles  which  go  to  make  up  the  chief  wants  of  the  work- 
ing population.  Hence  the  former  wages  have  sufficed  to  procure  the 
same  modicum  of  comfort  and  no  more  has  been  demanded. 

In  other  words,  the  ^'wages''  in  India  have  decreased  by  about  the 
same  percentage  as  the  value  of  silver  has  fallen;  and  not  only  this, 
the  cost  of  transport  by  rail  or  water  to  the  seaboard  has  probably 
also  fallen  by  a  similar  amount  Hence  the  exports,  which  probably 
were  originally  stimulated  by  the  fall  of  the  rupee,  have  continued, 
aided  also  by  the  actual  rise  of  wages  in  England  up  till  the  end  of 
1890. 

If,  in  future,  the  fall  in  silver  should  become  more  accentuated  than 
the  fall  in  commodities  required  by  the  Indian  working  population, 
then  we  may  witness  in  India  the  same  effect  as  elsewhere,  viz.,  a  rise 
in  wages  commensurate  with  the  fall  in  the  purchasing  i>ower  of  the 
rupee. 

If  this  occurs,  the  competing  power  of  Indian  produce  would  be 
arrested  and  would  hardly  go  ftirther  than  at  present,  but  it  would 
also  mean  increased  difficulties  for  the  Government  to  make  both  ends 
meet. 

There  can  therefore  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  it  would  be  beneficial 
alike  to  India  and  England  if  a  gold  standard  could  be  established, 
and  but  for  the  general  fear  of  not  being  able  to  obtain  the  necessary 
quantity  of  gold  it  would  probably  already  have  been  decided  upon. 

Is  this  difficulty  really  so  very  great! 

At  the  Brussels  Conference,  Mr.  Bertram  Currie  expressed  the  opin- 
ion ^'  that  a  gold  standard  need  not  necessarily  also  mean  a  gold  cur- 
rency," and  history  shows  us  the  truth  and  possibility  of  this  proposi- 
tion. 

In  1619,  Hamburg  (following  the  example  of  Amsterdam  in  1609) 
established  a  bank,  which  originally  aimed  at  protecting  the  mercan- 
tile community  against  the  constantly  depreciating  or  debased  coins. 

This  bank  had  to  encounter  many  difficulties,  but  survived  down  to  oup 
own  days  (1870).  It  was,  however,  not  till  1768,  when  it  was  reorgan- 
ised, that  it  served  as  a  proof  of  the  possibility  of  Mr.  Cunie^s  proposi- 
tion. In  1768  all  sorts  of  remedies  were  proposed,  among  others  bi- 
metallism (the  relative  value  of  silver  was  then  about  13i  to  1  of  gold), 
and  it  was  only  (according  to  Soetbeer's  "History  of  the  Bank  of  Ham- 
burg'') by  an  expression  of  a  well-known  architect  (Sonnin)  made 
while  discussing  the  question  over  a  glass  of  beer,  that  the  senate  and 
elders  found  the  right  way. 

Sonnin  said:  The  Chinese  are,  after  all,  a  clever  people;  they  do  not 
care  for  the  shape  or  impression  of  a  coin,  they  take  all  bullion  (silver) 
at  its  value,  according  to  its  weight  and  fineness. 

The  bank  of  Hamburg  was  reorganised  on  the  basis  of  silv^  bollion 
only  and  no  coin,  and  one  mark  of  Cologne  weight  was  declared  synony- 
mous with  27f  Hamburg  Banco. 

By  degrees,  every  price  was  fixed  and  quoted  in  "  marks  Banco,'' 
every  merchant  of  any  imi)ortance  had  his  account  with  the  bank,  and 
either  deposited  silver  bullion  himself  or  got  it  transferred  by  some- 
body else,  and  the  entire  trade  of  Hamburg,  and  a  not  nnimx)ortant 
part  of  the  trade  of  Germany,  was  regulated  by  and  through  the  bank, 
and  by  transfers  not  unlike  the  cheques  whidi  now  do  the  work  with 
us. 

The  circulation  was  less  rapid,  the  formalities  of  transfer  greater^  and 
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the  bank  charged  a  certain  fee  for  every  transfer  so  as  to  cover  its  ex- 
penses; bat,  looking  back,  it  is  wonderfdl  to  see  what  a  small  amount  of 
bullion  sufficed  for  the  very  considerable  amount  of  work  done. 

Meanwhile,  the  retail  trade  was  carried  on  by  coins;  those  issued  by 
the  Hamburg  mint  were  called  "  current  mark'^  and  were  of  about  25 
per  cent  lower  value  than  the  "ideal  and  nonexistent  mark  banco  ;^ 
but,  besides,  German  or  other  coins  circulated  at  a  more  or  less  fixed 
exchange  (compared  to  banco).  All  wages,  rents,  and  retail  purchases 
were  made  in  such  coins;  but  the  wholesale  and  foreign  trade  was  car- 
ried on  by  transfer,  and,  at  a  time  when  debasement  of  coins  was  noth- 
ing unusual,  this  was  a  great  convenience  and  security. 

A  similar  arrangement  is  perfectly  suitable  in  India,  and  in  gold, 
and,  what  is  more,  the  merchants  of  the  large  centers^  like  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  and  Madras,  are  perfectly  able  to  inaugurate  it  themselves. 

Whether  the  imaginary  divisions  of  an  ounce  of  gold  of  a  certain  fine- 
ness be  called  gold  rupees,  pounds,  or  simply  fractions  of  ounces,  mat- 
ters nothing,  as  long  as  all  the  places  agree  on  the  same  denomination. 

Were  this  started,  all  wholesale  prices,  both  for  import  and  export^ 
would  soon  be  quoted  in  this  standard  and  would  greatly  facilitate 
business,  while  a  very  small  amount  of  bullion  would  suffice  for  the 
transfers,  and  this  quantity,  which  would  have  to  be  procured  by  the 
merchants  themselves,  would  probably  not  offer  greater  difficulty  than 
does  the  balance  which  every  man  of  business  keeps  at  his  bankers. 

Considering  that  the  flow  of  bullion  has  been  for  many  years  to  India, 
and  is  likely  to  continue  so,  the  bullion  is  likely  to  be  more  easily  ob- 
tained there  than  elsewhere. 

It  is  perhaps  also  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  gold  "hoarded'' 
in  India  may  find  its  way  into  such  banks,  in  exchange  for  silver  rupees 
with  a  face  value;  and  the  present  time,  before  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  rupee,  compared  to  commodities  in  India,  has  fallen  further, 
deems  a  very  favourable  moment. 

If  such  a  system  were  introduced,  it  would  pave  the  way  for  future 
and  more  thorough  legislation,  and  it  might  presumably  induce  the 
English  Government,  as  a  <^ temporary''  measure,  to  close  the  mints 
against  private  coinage,  in  fact,  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Latin 
Union.  Such  a  closure  would  not  be  scientifically  correct  in  a  country 
which  still  has  a  silver  standard,  but,  under  the  unnatural  circum- 
stances called  forth  by  the  Sherman  bill,  it  would,  for  the  moment  and 
to  a  certain  extent,  consolidate  the  present  value  of  the  rupee  and 
enable  the  Government  to  watch  the  future  of  American  legislation  and 
its  influence  on  silver,  and  it  would  pave  the  way  for  either  adopting 
a  gold  standard  and  currency  as  in  England  or  a  gold  standard  as  in 
Hamburg,  while  using  the  present  silver  currency  as  "tokens,"  at  a 
fixed  value,  for  the  internal  trade,  or  to  leave  the  present  silver  cur- 
rency unaltered. 

I  remain^  etc, 

F.  B.  WABBUBa. 


MemcrandMm  iubmitted  by  Sir  Baymond  West  to  Lord  HerschelVa  Com^ 
mittee  an  the  Indian  Currency y  to  which  he  referred  in  hie  evidencCy  Q. 
3788. 

In  making  up  its  mind  on  such  imi>ortant  measures  as  a  change  of 
the  monetary  standard,  or  the  closing  of  its  mints,  the  Government  of 
India  has  to  iiace  a  complicated  problem.    There  are  several  questions 
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oosnected  with  the  proposals  brought  forward  which  have  been  and  are 
hotly  debated.  I  can  not  claim  any  anthority  for  my  own  views  on 
these  points,  yet  I  must  state  them,  and  the  reasons  for  them,  as  well 
as  I  can,  in  order  that  the  suggestions  I  have  to  make  may  be  the  bet- 
ter appraised  by  men  more  versed  in  economic  science  than  I  can  pre- 
tend to  be. 

The  first  of  these  questions  is  this:  Is  silver,  as  compared  with  gold, 
likely  to  rise,  or  remain  stationary,  or  to  fall  in  value  t  I  have  been 
reluctantly  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  certainly  not  rise,  and 
that  it  will  probably  fall.  The  causes  of  the  great  relative  decline  are 
operating  still,  and  may  at  any  moment  be  brought  into  operation  on 
an  enlarged  scale.  The  vast  hoards  of  silver  held  by  the  United  States 
and  by  i^ance  may  at  any  time  be  let  loose  on  the  market  Silver  ex- 
ists in  practically  unlimited  abundance;  gold  is  scarce,  and  faUs  to  re- 
spond in  quantity  to  the  demand  for  it.  Even  should  new  gold  fields 
be  discovered,  the  history  of  past  discoveries  teaches  almost  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  mineralogy  that  the  quantity  easily  won  will  be  comparatively 
small;  Peru,  Brazil,  California,  Australsia,  all  read  the  same  lesson. 

When  the  first  efflorescence  has  been  swept  off,  the  production  of 
gold  for  the  market  becomes,  like  that  of  silver,  a  mixed  work  of  win- 
ning the  ore  and  extracting  the  metal  from  it.  In  the  case  of  gold,  the 
former,  involving  human  labour  on  a  large  scale,  is  an  element  of  greater 
consequence  than  in  the  case  of  silver,  and  it  is  the  one  the  necessary 
cost  of  which  cannot  be  materially  reduced.  If  we  suppose  silver  to 
be  produced  ready  for  the  market  at  32  i>ence  an  ounce,  and  gold  at 
sixteen  times  that  price,  then,  as  16  ounces  of  silver  is  at  least  sixteen 
times  the  bulk  of  a  like  value  of  gold,  every  improvement  in  machinery 
and  arrangements  for  reducing  the  ore  will  operate  much  more  largely 
on  silver  than  on  gold,  of  equsd  value  but  much  smaller  bulk.  Unless 
the  quantity  of  ore  to  be  reduced  for  one-sixteenth  of  an  ounce  of  gold 
is  equal  to  that  which  yields  an  ounce  of  silver,  an  improvement  in  the 
process  will  lower  the  cost  of  the  silver  more  than  that  of  the  gold  It 
IS  on  such  elements  that  the  market  price  of  gold  and  silver  most  de- 
pend in  the  last  resort  rather  than  on  the  discovery  of  new  gold  fields. 
The  question  always  is,  at  what  relative  cost  are  the  last  portions  pro- 
duced that  the  market  will  take  up  from  the  mine  owners,  and  improved 
scientific  processes  will  apparently  do  more  to  cheapen  the  bulkier  metal 
in  production,  and  consequently  in  market  price. 

An  increased,  «.  e.,  cheaper  production  of  gold  may  itself  drive  down 
the  price  of  silver.  The  comparative  cheapness  of  gold  may  induce  a 
state  which  has  hitherto  used  silver  for  its  coinage,  to  use  gold.  Gold 
may  not  be  brought  quite  up  to  its  former  level,  but  the  silver  sup^- 
seded  by  it  will  be  tlu:own  on  the  market  and  depress  it  so  that  the 
primary  effect  of  the  increased  supply  of  gold  is  transferred  wholly  or 
almost  wholly  to  its  rivaL  The  inclination  of  the  principal  states  to- 
wards a  gold  standard  and  currc  icy  isso  strong  that  the  adoption  of  it 
may  be  expected  whenever  and  wherever  such  a  step  can  be  taken  ccm- 
sistently  with  economy. 

A  high  organization  of  business,  an  increase  in  distant  commerce, 
and  in  transactions  on  a  large  scale,  tend  naturally  to  augment  the  vise 
4>f  gold  relatively  to  silver,  and  so  to  enhance  the  comparative  value  of 
the  former.  In  the  last  three  centuries  silver  has  pretty  constantly, 
though  slowly,  fallen  in  price  as  compared  with  gold,  in  spite  of  tiie 
great  drain  of  silver  to  the  East.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  oen- 
turies,  when  the  transport  of  the  precious  met^  was  expensive,  g(M 
was  relatively  higher  in  value  in  great  commerciid  centers  than  elM- 
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where.  The  larg^er  scale  of  the  transactions  created  a  greater  demand 
lor  it  in  sach  places  than  elsewhere.  Kow,  in  the  present  day,  com- 
merce constantly  becomes  not  only  greater  in  quantity,  but  far  reach- 
ing and  more  concentrated.  As  business  transactions  are  on  such  a 
large  scale,  the  most  valuable  metal  becomes  more  and  more  conven- 
ient as  the  medium  for  settling  balances.  This  tendency  is  likely  to 
increase  and  to  lead  to  the  use  of  gold  wherever  it  can  be  used  in  pref- 
erence to  silver. 

The  historical  associations  connected  with  silver,  inducing  a  univer- 
sal distrust  of  its  stability,  will  always,  or  for  a  long  time,  give  gold  a 
preference  in  the  case  of  investments  for  profits  to  be  realized  ^er  a 
considerable  time.  Contracts  will  be  made  in  gold,  that  the  profits 
may  be  reaped  in  gold. 

Such  considerations  seem  to  lead  almost  necessarily  to  the  conclusion 
that  gold  must  rise,  and  silver  fall,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  rela- 
tively to  each  other.  In  the  century  between  1540  and  1640,  the  value 
of  both  gold  and  silver,  relatively  to  other  commodities,  sank  to  about 
one-third  of  what  it  had  been.  This  occurred  in  spite  of  the  vast  ex- 
tension of  enterprise  and  commerce  during  that  century.  It  was  rather 
the  invention  of  improved  means  of  obtaining  the  precious  metals  from 
the  ores  than  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Potosi  which  led  to  tiie 
great  increase  of  prices.  In  our  own  day  science  and  machinery  have 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  in  a 
marketable  state,  in  a  way  quite  analogous  to  the  introduction  of 
Medina's  quicksilver  process  contemporaneously  with  the  accession  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  At  the  same  time,  the  enormous  growth  of  capitsd 
Bind  the  organization  of  the  means  of  dealing  with  it  in  large  masses^ 
combined  with  improved  facilities  in  transport  and  communication^ 
have  led  to  dealing  at  much  lower  profits,  and  with  much  less  bodily 
movement  of  the  precious  metals,  than  in  former  generalions.  As  be- 
tween the  great  entrepStSj  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  coin  serves  as 
the  medium  of  transactions  than  before.  As  between  individuals,  on 
account  of  the  greater  concentration  and  bulk  of  the  transactions,  and 
of  the  need  of  celerity,  gold  has  become  far  more  convenient  than  silver 
as  a  material  for  settling  balances.  The  consumption  of  both  gold  and 
silver,  but  chiefly  of  gold,  in  articles  of  luxury,  has  increas^  along 
with  the  aggregate  of  middle-class  incomes.  The  monetary  operations 
of  Germany  and  the  Latin  nations  have  absorbed  gold  and  rejected 
silver.  Thus,  although  the  total  supply  of  the  precious  metals  has  been 
equal  to  the  aggregate  increased  demand,  this  demand  has  fallen  in 
such  a  proportion  on  gold  as  to  materially  enhance  its  value;  all  the 
excess  in  supply  over  needs  and  over  demands  at  the  previous  rates 
has  been  in  silver.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  this  should  not  go 
on,  and  silver  fall  to  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  its  value  20  years  ago. 

i^ext  arises  the  question  of  bimetallism.  Whether  gold  and  silver 
can,  by  a  general  agreement,  be  made  to  circulate  together  at  a  valua- 
tion of  15  or  16  to  1,  is  a  question  on  which  different  views  have  been 
maintained  by  very  able  men.  If  the  principal  nations  would  agree 
wholly  to  discontinue  the  use  of  gold  as  coin  until  the  market  became 
overstocked  with  it,  and  its  relative  price  consequently  fell,  then  this 
contract  strictly  carried  out  might  depress  gold  to  the  requisite  extent. 
That  would  apparently  depend  on  whether  the  demand  for  gold  for 
other  purposes  was  so  increased  by  a  slight  fall  of  its  price  in  com- 
modities as  to  absorb  the  whole  quantity  thrown  out  of  circulation. 
Anything  short  of  the  disuse  of  gold  would  apparently  fail,  since  peo- 
ple would  always  use  the  money  that  was  cheaper  when  measured 
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against  goods.  The  alternate  disappearance  from  England  of  gold  and 
sSver,  as  each  was  by  royal  regulation  undervalued  in  relation  to  the 
other,  affords  the  strongest  practical  proof  of  Gresham's  law.  A  bimet- 
allist  will  ask,  Where  is  the  expelled  gold  to  go  tot  The  answer  Eng- 
lish history  gives  is,  that  it  need  not  go  anywhere  outside  the  country 
or  group  of  countries  hitherto  using  it.  The  known  artificially  low 
price  of  gold  would  cause  hoarding  to  be  made  in  it,  as  happened  in 
England  under  Henry  VIII  and  Edward  YI,  until  an  increase  pro- 
claimed of  one-third  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  brought  the  hoards 
speedily  into  circulation.  For  purposes  outside  coinage,  gold  is  esteemed 
many  times  higher  than  silver ;  and  if  the  estimation  of  silver  were  such 
that  20  ounces  were  valued  as  one  of  gold  for  purposes  of  taste  and  lux- 
ury, gold  would  be  employed  in  preference  to  silver  until  it  could  no 
longer  be  procured  at  less  than  20  to  1. 

The  tastes  of  mankind  would  be  more  powerful  than  the  decrees  of 
governments.  Thirty  shillings  in  silver  would  be  given,  as  it  has  been 
given  before,  for  the  gold  contained  in  a  sovereign,  and  governments 
would  have  to  buy  at  the  market  price,  or  cease  to  buy  at  all.  Sup- 
posing the  existence  of  a  popular  demand  for  gold  of  any  elasticity,  the 
slightest  fall  in  its  relative  value  would  not  only  diminish  the  supply 
through  the  smaller  quantities  of  commodities  to  be  obtained  for  it,  6ut 
would  increase  the  consumption  so  as  to  raise  its  market  value  almost 
to  the  former  level.  People  would  bring  i>lenty  of  silver  to  be  coined, 
but  who  would  bring  gold  on  terras  of  receiving  15  times  its  weight  of 
silver,  when  in  the  market  he  could  get  for  it  20  times  its  weight  of 
silver,  or  commodities  worth  20  times  its  weight  of  silver  t  Gold  would 
be  disused  as  money,  and  would  be  hoarded  or  melted,  until  various 
ingenious  ways  of  using  it  at  its  true  value  were  invented,  and  govern- 
ments were  thus  forced  to  allow  natural  laws  to  operate  directly  as  well 
as  indirectly. 

Instead  of  a  bimetallism  of  silver  and  gold,  we  may  consider  the  case 
of  a  bimetallism  of  silver  and  copper.  Silver  being  weight  for  weight 
worth  100  times  as  much  as  copper,  we  may  suppose  it  enacted  that 
copper  coins  shall  be  freely  minted  and  pass  current  at  three-tenths  of 
the  valuation  of  silver  coins  of  equal  weight.  The  effect  would  be  that 
an  immense  quantity  of  copper  would  be  presented  for  coinmg,  but  no 
silver.  Prices  would  rapidly  adjust  themselves  to  the  value  of  copper 
relatively  to  commodities,  and  silver  bullion  would  share  in  this  rise  of 
nominal  prices,  so  that,  if  the  Government  should  endeavour  to  supply 
the  deficiency  of  silver  circulation  by  its  purchases,  it  would  have  to 
pay  in  copper,  not  according  to  its  own  standard,  but  according  to  the 
real  market  relation  between  the  metals. 

As  silver  bullion  would  be  more  valuable  than  silver  money,  not  only 
would  silver  be  exported,  but  it  would  be  hoarded  through  the  general 
feeling  of  its  excess  of  value.  Such  an  effect  has  at  different  times 
been  exi)erienced  in  England  in  the  case  both  of  gold  and  of  ^Iver. 
The  disuse  of  silver  as  money  would  lower  its  price,  but  this  agaim 
would  increase  the  use  of  it  for  other  purposes,  and,  if  the  demand  thus 
created  were  considerable,  silver  bullion  would  still  be  worth  more  than 
silver  coin  of  equal  weight.  Ko  one,  under  such  circumstances,  would 
bring  silver  to  the  mint;  nor  could  it  really  circulate  as  coin,  unless  the 
disuse  of  it,  and  a  continued  production,  should  bring  it  down  to  one- 
tenth  of  its  former  value  through  the  excess  of  supply.  The  extended 
use  of  silver  for  industrial  purposes,  and  the  closing  of  mines,  would 
postpone  this  result  indefinitely.  So,  as  between  gol^  and  silver,  silver 
prices  would  cause  gold  to  be  disused;  it  would  be  produced  m  smaUer 
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quantities,  and,  as  it  was  excluded  from  coinage,  it  would  be  employed 
for  other  purposes,  and  absorbed  without  any  great  decline  in  value 
relatively  to  commodities  generally  and  to  silver. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  silver  cannot  recover,  that  bimetallism 
would  be  ineffectual,  and  that  stability  requires  a  gold  standard  as  the 
basis  of  the  currency. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  change  from  a  silver  to  a  gold  standard,  by  dis- 
crediting silver  still  farther  and  throwing  the  exchange  of  commodities 
on  gold  as  a  medium,  would  drive  silver  down  most  seriously,  and 
would  greatly  lower  prices  in  gold  through  the  increased  need  for  that 
metal.  And  this  would  undoubtedly  be  the  case  under  a  system  which 
demonetised  silver.  But  under  a  system  which,  with  a  gold  standard, 
should  make  silver  coins  unlimited  legal  tender,  the  primary  disuse  of 
silver  would  be  measured  by  the  small  difference  between  the  metal  in 
the  new  coins  and  that  which  would  have  been  in  the  old  ones  doing 
the  same  work.  Add  to  this  a  liberty,  at  any  rate  for  several  years,  to 
iron  tract  in  the  old  rupees,  and  the  result  would  be  that  the  dimnution 
of  silver  in  use  would  be  extremely  small.  Silver  would,  soifar  as 
affected  by  the  proposed  operation,  gradually  go  down  in  price  to  a 
limited  extent;  but  this  process,  going  on  side  by  side  with  the  general 
use  of  coins  representing  gold,  would  be  an  encouragement  and  stim- 
ulus to  the  productive  classes.  They  would  be  in  a  position  to  pay 
their  interest,  mortgages,  and  leasehold  rents,  with  an  ever-decreasing 
quantity  of  produce  converted  into  old  rupees,  without  a  surplus  of 
palpably  less  value  than  before.  The  invigorating  eff'ect  of  a  diminish- 
ing pressure  of  obligations  would  thus  be  strongly  felt  throughout  the 
country.  The  Government  also,  as  it  would  discharge  its  sflver  obli- 
gations somewhat  more  easily,  would  have  so  much  the  less  occasion 
to  impose  burdensome  taxes  on  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  Other  causes^ 
it  is  almost  certain,  must  ere  long  bring  about  a  descent  of  silver, 
which  stands,  at  its  present  height,  in  a  state  of  unnatural  tension. 
Then  the  foresight  of  the  Government,  and  the  necessity  of  its  action, 
would  be  brought  home  to  all.  The  inert  classes  would  suffer,  but  for 
the  paying  and  producing  class  there  would  be  a  relief  and  an  expan- 
sion analogous  to  what  history  presents  in  the  latter  years  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Whether  the  view  here  expressed  can  be  fairly  refuted  or  not,  so 
much  is  clear,  that  any  general  agreement  in  favour  of  bimetallism  is 
not  practically  to  be  looked  for.  No  one  asserts  that  bimetallism  can 
be  instituted  by  a  single  state,  and  the  long  equilibrium  which  sub- 
sisted through  half  the  present  century  was  in  fact  an  unstable  equi- 
librium, such  as  had  previously  long  subsisted,  and  then  rapidly  ceased 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  A  gold  standard  is  that  of  England  and 
her  colonies.  It  is  that  which  the  civilized  nations  one  after  another 
are  adopting.  Its  increased  adoption  tends  to  prevent  sudden  fluctua- 
tions, through  the  great  mass  of  gold  in  use,  through  the  ready  absorp- 
tion of  any  superfluity,  and  through  the  great  variety  of  interests 
involved.  At  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  while  gold  rose  about  36J 
per  cent,  silver  bullion  rose  but  24J  per  cent.,  as  expressed  in  silver 
coin.  The  difference  of  more  than  12  per  cent  in  favour  of  gold  was 
ascribed  by  an  able  writer  of  the  time  to  the  danger  and  vexation  which 
the  people  had  experienced  from  every  money  transaction  of  the  clipped 
and  deficient  coins  (Lord  Liverpool,  p.  89).  And  so  at  present,  the 
Indian  Government  can  borrow  at  3  per  cent  in  gold,  while  it  has  to 
pay  33^  j)er  cent  more,  e.  g.  4  percent,  for  a  loan  raised  and  payable  in 
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silver.  The  uniyersal  feeling  of  the  instability  of  silver  thus  depresaeB 
it  by  one-third  in  general  esteem  for  long  investments. 

The  same  feeling  operates  to  the  same  extent  to  check  the  investment 
of  British  capital  in  India.  The  capitalist  dreads  that  his  profits,  even 
if  nominally  high,  may  come  to  him  in  a  continually  declining  medium; 
that  his  invested  capital  may  eventually  be  recovered  only  at  a  loss  in 
gold  of  50  x>er  cent.  There  is  no  doubt  something  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  a  high  rate  of  interest  and  profit  in  India,  as  an  inducement  to 
people  there  to  save,  instead  of  consuming  their  gains;  but  those  who 
carry  on  industrial  enterprises  lose  through  the  excess  by  which  the 
lenders  gain;  and  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  country  is  probably 
increased  by  much  more  than  what  it  has  to  pay  for  foreign  capital 
brought  into  it  at  a  comparatively  low  rate  of  interest.  As  low^ 
profits  may  thus  be  accepted,  a  larger  share  of  industrial  produoe  is 
left  for  distribution  in  wages,  and,  the  field  of  employment  being 
widened,  the  x>ecuniary  condition  of  the  working  class  is  improved  all 
round.  Many  English  capitalists  find  a  difficulty  in  clearly  realizing 
their  position  as  investors  under  a  silver  standard;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  a  great  additional  influx  of  capital  would  follow  the 
adoption  of  a  gold  standard.  If  this  should  expe^  silver,  there  would 
be  grave  inconveniences  of  another  kind,  but  these  consequences  may 
be  avoided. 

Then  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  a  change  of  standard  on  tradesand 
production.  It  is  commonly  contended,  and  not  wholly  without  reason, 
that  the  decline  in  the  value  of  silver,  while  it' has  greatly  increased  the 
silver  payments  of  the  Government  of  India,  has  at  the  same  time  made 
the  commerce  possible  through  which  those  payments  have  been  made. 
What  occurs  appears  to  be  this:  There  is  both  an  appreciation  of  gold 
and  a  decline  of  silver  as  measured  against  commodities  in  general.  A 
bill  on  Liverpool,  payable  in  gold  there,  exchanges  for  more  rupees  than 
formerly  in  Bombay  or  Calcutta.  The  rupees  are  taken  into  the  local 
market,  and  they  purchase  grain,  or  hides,  or  cotton,  at  what  to  the 
holder  of  a  stock  appears  a  fair  profit  on  his  outlay.  He  has  in  many 
cases  little  or  no  regard  to  the  intermediate  decline  in  value  of  the  rupee, 
lihis  is  so  much  the  case  that  even  the  shareholders  of  the  Presidency 
banks  cheerfully  vote  dividents  of  10  per  cent,  when  their  whole  capi- 
tal, including  the  reserve,  has  gone  down  more  than  10  pes  cent  in  the 
year.  The  rupees  paid  by  the  wholesale  buyer  to  the  ryot  appear  a  fair 
price  to  the  latter,  judging  by  a  standard  of  former  transactions.  His 
own  debts  to  the  Sowkar  and  the  fisc  can  be  discharged  in  the  rupees 
that  he  receives.  He  would  like  to  ask  more,  but  new  competitors  press 
forward  and  prevent  any  rise  in  the  market  prices.  But,  if  now  the 
merchant  went  to  the  native  trader  with  gold,  or  with  silver  notes  con- 
vertible into  gold,  itself  capable  of  being  immediately  used  to  purchase 
silver,  the  trader  would  as  readily  receive  the  gold,  or  the  imperial 
rupee  representing  gold,  as  he  would  receive  silver.  The  ryot  again, 
finding  imperial  rupees  convertible  into  old  rupees,  would  take  the  one 
as  readily  as  the  other  at  the  market  rate.  Should  old  associations  or 
natural  obtuseness  create  a  difficulty,  the  trader,  necessarily  an  intelli- 
gent man,  would  exchange  some  imperial  rupees  for  old  ones,  and  would 
then  meet  the  ryot  on  his  own  ground.  The  inducement  to  cultivate, 
held  out  to  the  ryot,  would  be  precisely  the  same  as  before;  the  inter- 
mediate profits  would  be  precisely  the  same,  though  expressed  in  some- 
what different  terms;  and  trade  would  go  on  under  the  one  standard 
substantially  as  under  the  other. 
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An  unfayourable  exchange  is  a  premium  on  exportation ;  but  whether 
at  a  given  moment  the  exchange  is  or  is  not  favourable,  depends  on 
what  it  is  likely  to  be  aftierwards.  If  the  rupee  is  thought  likely  to 
fall  in  value,  the  merchant  in  Bombay  naturally  tries  either  to  bargain 
for  a  future  delivery  and  payment,  or  to  i>ostpone  buying,  or  to  buy  on 
credit,  hoping  thus  to  get  more  rupees  for  his  own  bill  ^awn  on  Eng- 
land against  the  goods,  and  so  realise  a  larger  profit.  The  native 
trader,  in  so  far  as  he  shares  the  general  opinion  and  yet  practically 
takes  silver  as  ultimate,  desires  to  iK)stx>one  selling  until  the  exi>ected 
decline  of  rupees,  which  to  him  signifies  a  possible  rise  in  price,  comes 
about.  Thus  a  repeated  experience  of  unfavourable  exchanges  oper- 
ates sometimes  not  to  encourage,  but  to  discourage  trading.  The 
apparently  capricious  and  incalculable  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the 
standard  coin  exclude  from  business  a  large  number  of  men  of  more  or 
less  capital,  who  shrink  from  extreme  risks,  but  who  would  find  the 
means  of  developing  commerce  were  it  placed  on  a  reasonably  stable 
footing.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  exi)ort  business  is,  no  doubt, 
done  by  telegraph,  but  enterprise  in  any  new  form  of  trading  can  sel- 
dom avail  itself  of  this  aid.  It  is  at  least  a  question,  then,  whether, 
on  the  whole,  and  over  a  considerable  period,  the  unfavourable  ex- 
changes have  not  checked  Indian  commerce  rather  than  stimulated  it; 
checked  it,  that  is,  as  compared  with  the  working  of  a  monetary  sys- 
tem for  India  resting  on  a  gold  basis,  with  prices  precisely  reflecting 
those  of  the  European  markets. 

Kow  that  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  is  gradually  coming  home  to 
the  consciousness  of  every  trader  in  India,  transactions  wiU  be  more 
and  more  checked  by  the  general  uncertainty.  Either  cash  dealing 
will  be  insisted  on  or  else  gold  prices  will  be  stipulated  for  by  the  native 
brokers  and  wholesale  traders,  as  these  really  form  the  basis  already  of 
the  extensive  purchases  made  up  country  by  some  of  the  European 
firms.  In  either  case  there  will  be  a  reference,  express  or  implied,  to 
a  gold  standard.  Ko  illusion  will  long  be  possible,  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  promote  the  general  convenience  and  welfare  better  by  adapt- 
ing  its  coinage  regulations  to  the  natural  movement,  than  by  endeavour- 
ing to  prevent  it. 

It  may  be  objected  that  there  would  be  an  inconvenience  in  recog- 
nizing two  mediums  of  exchange,  side  by  side,  and  that  it  would  create 
confusion  and  give  opportunities  for  fraud.  These  objections  have  some 
weight  but  not  much  weight.  The  native  bankers  and  traders  in 
India  are  familiar  with  different  currencies.  The  Nizam  has  a  currency 
of  his  own.  In  Gcgarat  the  Gaikwad  adheres  to  his  own  currency,  and 
the  Babashahi  rupees,  about  9  per  cent  lower  in  value  than  the  stand- 
ard rupees,  circulate  freely  in  the  native  dependencies  and  in  the 
neighbouring  British  districts. 

The  question  is  often  propounded  why,  as  silver  has  fallen  35  or  40 
per  cent  in  value,  prices  in  India  have  not  risen  in  the  same  propor- 
tion t  Some  part  of  the  difference  in  value  of  silver,  as  measured  in 
gold,  must  be  ascribed  to  ageneral  enhancementof  thelatter  ascompared 
with  all  commodities.  In  some  respects,  as,  for  instance,  the  rents  of 
dwelling  houses,  prices  seem  to  have  man ilestly  risen  in  India  in  some 
places  quite  in  proportion  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  rupee.  Services 
have  not  materially  risen  in  price,  because  the  wage  fund  has  not  in- 
creased. There  hasnotbeenanincreaseof  demandibrservants  athigher 
wages,  except  in  factories  and  on  railways.  The  extension  and  also  the 
intension  of  agriculture  have  been  achieved  without  great  addition  to  the 
number  of  hired  labourers.    India  is  a  country  of  petite  culture.    The 
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farmer  cultivates  his  holding  by  his  own  labours  and  those  of  his  fam- 
ily. When  more  profit  is  to  be  made  by  an  improved  cultivation,  he 
puts  more  work  into  the  land;  but,  except  casually  and  temporarily, 
the  work  is  his  own.  He  toils  now  more  strenuously  and  with  more 
enterprise  than  before;  but  as  yet  his  industrial  system  is  not  radically 
altered.  Tradition  and  custom  govern  it  still,  and  they  govern,  too,  the 
measure  of  his  expectations,  so  far  that  he  is  contented  with  the  estab- 
lished prices  for  his  produce;  the  rupee  being  to  him  an  ultimate  fact^ 
beyond  which  his  speculation  hardly  extends.  Yet,  in  the  remotest 
villages  all  over  the  country,  the  improved  means  of  communication  and 
the  enterprise  of  wholesale  dealers  have,  in  fact,  very  materially  raised 
the  prices  of  grain,  as  well  as  made  a  market  for  inedible  produce  which 
did  not  formerly  exist. 

In  thousands  of  out-of-the-way  places,  the  prices  formerly  below  the 
general  level  have  been  brought  up  to  that  level,  and  the  grain  and 
seeds  pouring  from  these  sources  into  the  great  central  dei>6ts  have 
thus  prevents  a  rise  of  prices  by  an  efiectual  competition.  There  is  a 
continuous  increase  in  agricultural  produce  and  of  the  cultivated  area 
in  India.  This  might  be  thought  impossible  without  a  rise  of  prices, 
which  has  not  taken  place;  but  the  opening  up  of  new  fields  by  the 
new  facilities  has  thus  far  been  like  a  new  area  of  fruitiril  soil  added  to 
an  estate  by  alluvion,  enabling  produce  to  be  placed  on  the  market  at 
a  diminished  real  cost.  After  some  years  more  this  perpetual  accretion 
to  the  practically  available  culturable  area  will  cease,  and  then  an  in- 
crease of  prices  will  become  necessary  to  stimulate  intensive  agricul- 
ture, or  the  tillage  of  second  and  third  class  lands.  If  more  capital  is 
introduced  into  the  country,  and  the  subsidiary  operations,  sach  as 
loans  and  advances,  and  the  dealings  of  middlemen,  are  thus  made 
possible  on  a  basis  of  reduced  interest,  prices  may  be  kept  down  with- 
out a  decline  of  progress  and  prosperity  for  many  years  to  come.  More 
of  industrial  profit  will  go  to  the  small  proprietor,  and  less  to  the  land- 
lord, than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  Now,  the  change  from  a  silver 
to  a  gold  standard  would  almost  certainly  bring  a  vastly  increased 
capital  into  the  market  in  India;  and,  prices  even  remaining  the  same, 
the  ryots,  who  could  profit  by  the  increased  facilities,  would  prosper 
more  and  more,  at  least  until  their  land  tax  should  become  a  rack-rent 
in  some  new  revision  of  the  assessment. 

One  great  reason  why  agricultural  produce  in  India  does  not  rise  in 
proportion  to  the  fall  of  the  rui)ee  is  the  necessity  of  disposing  of  the 
crops  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  for  the  market.  The  great  majority  of 
the  cultivators  are  extremely  poor,  and  are  kept  poor  by  national  cus- 
toms and  the  family  system.  Their  crops  are  often  sold  in  advance. 
Even  when  this  has  been  avoided,  the  land  revenue  has  to  be  paid,  and 
debts  have  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  crop.  It  must  therefore  be  sold 
promptly,  and  is  parted  with  as  soon  as  the  ryot  can  see  his  way  to 
realising  so  much  as  will  enable  him  to  live  and  pay  his  way.  Custom, 
tradition,  and  ignorance,  as  well  as  poverty,  thus  make  for  the  middle- 
men purchasers,  but  they,  again,  compete  with  one  another  at  the  great 
entrepSts.  They  compete  also  with  great  European  firms,  prepared  to 
accept  very  small  profits  on  an  outlay  turned  over  quickly.  Thus  the 
European  buyer  ultimately  takes  the  advantage  realised  by  the  toil  of 
the  ryot,  working  for  profits  so  small  as  just  to  raise  him  above  penury. 
No  one,  of  course,  is  to  be  censured  for  this.  But  a  distinct  change  in 
the  standard  would  bring  the  ryot's  prices  into  direct  relation  with  the 
European  prices,  and  enable  him  to  realise  more  eavsily  and  clearly  the 
continuous  decline  of  silver,  against  which  he  would  have  had  to  pro- 
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vide  had  the  currency  remained  unaltered.  It  would  not  prevent  the 
competitioD  of  Indian  fields  newly  opened  up;  but,  as  soon  as  this  proc- 
ess had  been  exhausted,  it  would  induce  him,  with  a  clearer  view  of 
the  circumstances,  to  stand  out  for  higher  prices,  so  far  as  the  compe- 
tition of  the  world  would  allow. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  higher  rate  of  interest  that  has  to  be  paid  on 
silver  loans,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  owners  of  productive 
land  in  India  to  raise  money,  borrowed  and  repayable  in  silver,  on  their 
estates,  in  order  to  buy  more  land.  The  temporary  causes  which  keep 
silver  up  relatively  to  produce  must  by  and  by  become  exhausted,  and, 
when  the  consequent  fall  of  silver  took  place,  the  incumbrances  could 
be  paid  off  with  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  produce  than  the  original 
loans  were  worth,  even  at  a  comparatively  high  rate  of  interest  on  capi- 
taA  (which  yet  on  good  security  does  not  exceed  6  per  cent).  The  pres- 
ent is  a  time  at  which  every  Indian  landowner,  great  or  small,  who  sees 
a  way  to  a  profitable  investment  in  improving  his  proi)erty,  ought  to 
hasten  to  make  it. 

Whether  the  Government  of  India  formally  adopts  a  gold  standard 
or  not,  commerce  will  be  driven  eventually  by  a  natural  craving  to  seek 
out  a  way  of  using  it;  and,  as  silver  becomes  more  hazardous,  gold  bar- 
gains will  take  place  even  in  India,  as  gold  alone  affords  a  stable  basis 
of  calculation.  Professor  Bonamy  Price  says,  "  The  essence  of  the  action 
of  money  lies  in  the  guarantee  it  gives  for  purchasing  other  goods  of 
equal  vadue  with  those  given  for  it;  a  changeable  guarantee  breaks 
down  in  its  most  vital  quality.  Every  contract,  every  debt,  supposes 
that  the  value  understood  at  the  time  shall  be  paid  when  due.  Abso- 
lute certainty  on  this  point  is  not  obtainable,  because  value  is  expressed 
in  a  commodity,  and  there  is  not  a  single  commodity  which  is  not  liable 
to  some  fluctuation  of  value.  But  the  money  which  is  made  of  the 
steadiest  commodity  is  incomparably  the  best"  (Currency  and  Banking, 
page  16). 

Gold  has  the  quality  of  steadiness  of  value  far  beyond  silver.  Sil- 
ver never  recovers,  except  temporarily,  from  a  material  decline,  and 
now  every  great  fluctuation  must  end  in  placing  it  lower  relatively  to 
gold,  aft«r  a  series  of  mischievous  intermediate  variations.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  an  enormous  mass  of  silver  current  and  hoarded  in 
India.  There  is  a  large  public  debt  payable  in  silver.  Banks,  mills, 
and  factories  have  large  capitals  invested  and  engaged  in  terms  of  the 
existing  rupee.  The  people,  accustomed  now  for  generations  to  the 
rupee  as  the  chief  medium  of  exchange,  will  not  readily  understand 
the  necessity  for  a  change  or  adapt  themselves  to  it.  Ontheonehand, 
the  Government  requires  a  larger  and  more  steady  revenue;  commerce 
needs  a  more  trustworthy  monetary  basis  for  its  operations.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  interests  and  convenience  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
would  be  injured,  and  the  credit  of  the  Government  would  be  shaken, 
by  a  sudden  and  complete  demonetisation  of  silver.  Apart  from  spe- 
cial circumstances  and  political  considerations,  a  simple  substitution  of 
a  gold  for  a  silver  standard  would  be  the  best  course.  The  reasons  for 
it  are  analogous  to  those  used  in  support  of  a  gold  standard  for  Eng- 
land by  Lord  Liverpool  and  now  confirmed  by  nearly  a  century  of 
trial.  But  the  reduction  of  silver  coins  to  mere  tokens,  legal  only  for 
insignificant  sums,  would  derange  business  throughout  India  and 
would  probably  give  rise  to  dangerous  discontent.  If  a  means  can  be 
found  by  which  for  some  years  silver  and  gold  may  stand  side  by  side 
and  be  used  each  according  to  the  convenience  of  the  people,  the  tran- 
sition from  a  silver  to  a  gold  standard  will  be  freed  from  the  worst  mis- 
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chief  that  wonld  attend  a  rnde  and  sudden  change.  The  monetary  bis* 
tory  of  England  shows  that  a  doable  medium  may  be  in  use  for  aleng^- 
ened  i)eriod,  without  any  attempt  to  enforce  relative  values  by  law  and 
without  serious  injury  to  industrial  progress.  For  India,  the  problem 
is  how  to  obtain  the  solidity  and  security  ot  a  gold  standard  whUe  still 
J  finding  a  use  in  circulation  for  the  enormous  mass  of  silver  held  by  tiie 
i  people  and  regarded  by  them  generally  as  the  only  universal  medium 
of  transactions. 

It  appears  to  me  tliat,  with  the  aid  of  many  subsidiary  arrangements^ 
the  desired  end  could  be  attained  by  the  scheme  which  I  proceed  to 
outline. 

An  act  to  be  passed  constituting  an  imperial  rui>ee  as  .07ol.y  i.  e^  as 
equal  to  Is.  6d.  in  British  currency. 

Authorising  Indian  pounds  to  be  issued  in  exchange  for  gold  bullion. 
They  should  be  coined  as  Ba.  10  pieces,  exactly  equ^  in  fineneBS  to  the 
British  sovereign  pieces  on  the  same  terms  as  in  London. 

Authorising  silver  to  be  received,  and  for  a  small  royalty  issued  in 
pieces  stampid  by  Government,  and  containing  180  grains  of  silver 
eleven-twelfbhs  fine  (the  present  rupee)  or  such  other  weights  as  Gk)v- 
emment  may  deem  expedient. 

Aathorising  the  issue  by  Gk>vemment  on  its  own  account  only  oi  sil- 
ver pieces  of  a  weight  of  200  grains,  eleven-twelfths  fine,  as  imperial 
rupees. 

Such  rupees  and  kindred  minor  silver  coins  to  be  legal  tender  for  any 
amount,  but  for  every  10  presented  at  the  presid^cy  treasuries  a  gold 
Indian  pound  to  be  claimable. 

Government  to  be  at  liberty  to  meet  such  a  demand  by  a  paym^t 
either  in  gold  or  in  silver  at  the  exchange  fixed  for  the  day  and  notified 
at  the  presidency  treasuries  at  noon.  Old  rupees*  tiius  paid  to  be  com- 
puted simply  as  bullion  at  165  grains  each. 

New  Government  cuiTcncy  notes  to  be  issued  on  the  basis  of  the  Im- 
perial rupee.  Old  notes  to  be  {payable  in  old  rupees  until  eventually 
called  in. 

Government's  gold  coins  to  be  legal  tender,  each  for  the  number  oi 
imperial  rupees  indicated  thereon,  and  British  sovereigns  of  fhll 
weight  to  be  legal  tender,  each  three  for  40  imx>erial  rui>ee8. 

Gold  coins  and  imperial  rupees  should  be  supplied  to  native  states, 
on  the  same  terms  as  to  private  persons,  in  return  for  gold  lodged  at 
the  treasury,  and  a  device  of  the  native  state  might  be  impres^d  on 
each  coin  thus  issued  on  terms  similar  to  those  prescribed  by  act  9  for 
1876.  The  act  might  still  be  applied  to  the  coining  of  old  rupees  of 
native  states,  which  would  in  effect  be  merely  stamping  each  piece  as 
containing  165  grains  of  silver.  New  copper  coins  of  small  denomina- 
tions to  be  issu«i  by  Government,  having  the  same  relations  to  tiie  im- 
perial rupee  as  the  present  copper  coins  to  the  present  or  old  rupee. 
The  present  copper  coins  to  be  exchangeable  for  their  equivalent  in  old 
rupees,  but  cancelled  to  a  convenient  extent  as  they  come  into  the 
hands  of  Government.  As  long  as  the  old  rupees  remain  useful  and 
popular,  a  copper  coinage  for  fractions  of  them  will  be  necessary.  Both 
may  be  eventually  called  in. 

Salaries  payable  by  Government  to  be  eventually,  settled  in  imperial 
rupees,  but  in  the  meantime  to  be  payable  at  the  option  of  (Government 
in  imperial  rupees  counted  each  as  .075/.  in  such  numbers  as  shall  be  at 
least  equivalent  in  value  to  the  salary  in  each  case  due  in  old  rupees 

*  By  **  old  rjpees  "  I  mean  those  now  used. 
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computed  according  to  the  rate  of  exchange  notified  on  the  day  on 
which  the  salary  fell  dne,  and  on  t^ie  basis  of  each  old  rupee  being  165 
grains  of  silver. 

Future  contracts  by  Government  to  be  made  as  to  their  monetary 
element  in  imperial  rupees.  Outstanding  contracts  between  Govern- 
ment and  individuals  to  be  commutable  as  to  money  from  terms  of  the 
old  rupee  into  terms  of  the  imperial  rupee  by  agreement  of  the  parties 
immediately  interested.  Completed  pecuniary  obligations 'of  Govern- 
ment to  be  optionally  discharged  by  payment  of  £npenal  rupees,  at 
least  equivalent  to  the  old  rupees  according  to  the  exchange  notified 
on  the  day  of  payment  or  tender.  A  tender  within  two  per  cent  of  the 
exact  equivalent  to  be,  for  this  purpose,  good,  but  subject  to  supple- 
ment or  correction. 

The  public  debt  in  the  shape  of  loan  notes  and  book  entries  to  be 
payable  in  old  rupees,  but  conversion  into  imperial  rupees  to  be  allowed 
on  the  agreement  of  Government  and  the  immediate  holder  of  any  loan 
note,  either  at  the  rate  of  exchange  notified  for  the  day  or  at  such  rate 
as  may  be  proposed  and  accepted  by  the  i)arties.  Trustees  of  all  ftinds 
held  for  public  purposes  or  for  beneficiaries  of  any  category  to  be  at 
liberty  to  agree  to  the  commutation. 

An  addition  to  the  present  weight  of  180  grains  in  coining  the  new 
imperial  rupee  would  for  many  purposes  be  desirable.  It  would  be  a 
manifestation,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  new  coin  not  only  passed 
for  more  than  the  old,  but  was  intrinsically  worth  more.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tola  is  the  most  familiar  of  weights  in  India,  and  the  basis  of 
the  larger  weights  in  use  amongst  the  natives.  It  weighs  180  grains, 
and  thus  the  rupee  serves  as  a  universal  standard  of  weight  in  common 
transactions.  If  it  be  thought  necessary  to  preserve  this  convenience, 
either  a  small  quantity  (about  a  grain)  of  gold  might  be  put  into  each 
imperial  rupee,  and  the  weight  kept  at  180  grains,  or  silver  tenths  of  a 
rupee  might  be  issued,  one  of  which,  placed  in  tne  scale  opposite  to 
that  containing  an  imperial  rupee  of  200  grains,  would  cause  a  tola,  i.  e., 
180  grains,  to  balance  it. 

A  possible  arrangement  would  be  to  coin  the  new  imperial  rupees  in 
the  first  instance  of  180  grains  of  fine  silver.  They  would  then  be  one- 
eleventh  more  valuable  intrinsically  than  the  old  rupees,  and  this 
superiority  in  value  would  be  tested  and  advertised  by  every  village 
soucar  in  the  country.  The  identity  of  weight  and  greater  purity  woijd 
recommend  the  new  coins  very  strongly. 

The  impression  ought  to  be  easily  £sting^shable,  in  order  to  prevent 
confusion  with  the  old  rupee. 

Existing  contracts  and  obligations  amongst  private  persons  and  cor- 

g>rations  should  be  subject  to  settlement  as  now,  i.  €.,  in  old  rupees, 
ut,  on  notice  given  by  either  party  and  accepted  or  Irffc  unanswered, 
the  account  and  pecuniary  obligations  between  them  should  be  com- 
mutable into  terms  of  the  new  imperial  rupee  at  the  notified  rate  of 
the  day  mentioned  in  the  notice.  In  case  of  dissent  to  the  proposed 
commutation,  the  statvs  quo  to  be  maintained. 

New  contracts  to  be  expressed  at  the  choice  of  the  parties  in  terms 
either  of  the  old  rupee  or  of  the  new  imperial  rupee.  The  old  rupee  in 
all  such  cases  to  be  taken  as  equival^it  to  165  grains  of  silver  authen- 
ticated as  in  the  now  currcoit  coin,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  Govern- 
ment may  deem  expedient. 

Decrees  and  orders  of  courts  and  officers  for  the  payment  of  money 
on  liabilities  primarily  dischargeable  in  old  rupees,  to  be  expressed  at 
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the  discretion  of  the  judge  or  ofiEtcer  in  imperial  rupees,  and  to  be  pay- 
able in  that  form  at  the  exchange  of  the  day  as  notified. 

The  effect  of  this  system  would  be  to  allow  the  present  rupees  (which 
I  call  the  old  ones)  to  continue  to  circulate  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
and  measure  of  value  amongst  private  persons,  side  by  side  with  the 
new  imperial  rupees,  at  the  same  time  that  a  steady,  though  gentle, 
pressure  would  be  brought  to  bear  in  favour  of  the  universal  adoption 
of  the  latter.  The  general  change  would  probably  take  several  years. 
It  would  be  effect^  most  slowly  in  the  remotest  districts,  and  this 
would  be  an  advantage.  Bankers,  and  merchants  on  a  large  scale, 
would  probably  lose  no  time  in  placing  all  their  accounts  and  obliga- 
tions, once  for  all,  on  a  gold  basis.  This  done,  they  could  use  silver, 
in  the  shape  of  the  imx>erial  rupee,  far  morA  freely  and  largely  than 
they  can  now  use  the  current  rupee,  being  secured  by  its  gold  basis 
against  the  risk  of  extreme  fluctuation  which  now  attends  the  use  of 
the  rupee.  They  would  buy  and  sell  in  gold  values  with  reference  to 
European  markets,  where  gold  values  are  the  standard.  If,  for  the 
markets  of  China  and  the  East,  dealings  in  silver  on  a  silver  basis 
should  appear  desirable,  they  could  bargain  still  in  the  old  rupees,  but 
this  practice  would  speedily  decline,  d  Austria,  as  I  was  informed 
when  recently  travelling  there,  the  transformation  of  the  currency  is 
being  carried  out  in  this  way.  A  holder  of  "  guldens,^  or  florin  notes, 
the  old  paper  currency,  can  exchange  them  for  notes  payable  in  gold 
or  silver,  at  the  rate  of  about  11.80  to  10,  or  118  to  100.  The  new  notes 
are  payable  in  gold  or  silver,  and  are  received  in  payment  of  customs 
and  taxes.  Thus  the  taxpayers  have  in  some  cases  to  bear  a  charge  of 
about  18  per  cent  above  their  previous  burdens.  As  the  gulden  notes 
are  brought  in  and  cancelled,  it  is  intended  to  receive  them  at  a  smaller 
and  smaller  discount,  until,  finally,  only  so  many  are  left  in  circulation 
as  will  readily  pass  at  par.  Thus  the  subjects  aid  the  Government  in 
getting  rid  of  the  embarrassment  caused  by  the  decline  in  the  gulden 
notes,  and  by  their  noncirculation  outside  the  country. 

The  process  I  propose  for  India  is  analogous  to  this,  as  I  will  pres- 
ently show.  A  small  stock  of  gold,  in  addition  to  a  large  stock  of 
silver  of  the  old  and  new  currencies,  should  be  kept  at  the  several 
presidency  treasuries.  For  public  convenience,  small  requirements 
should,  when  desired,  be  met  in  gold,  at  a  minute  premium  to  be 
called  commission.  This  would  c;ause  silver  imperial  rupees  to  be 
taken  instead.  On  larger  sums  a  higher  commission  should  be  charged, 
resort  being  had  to  payment  in  old  rupees  only,  as  silver  bullion,  when- 
ever there  was  a  prospect  of  serious  depletion.  This  would  be  an  ap- 
plication of  the  method  followed  by  the  Bank  of  France,  by  which  its 
gold  reserve  is  kept  up.  The  practical  effect  would  be  to  make  note- 
holders take  payment  in  other  Government  currency  notes,  and  in  im- 
I>eiial  rupees  of  silver  for  internal  traffic,  and  old  rupees  ror  purposes 
of  exx>ort.  A  very  small  quantity  of  gold  would  support  the  paper  and 
silver  note  circulation,  as  it  supx>orts  the  bank  note  and  negotiable  in- 
strument circulation  or  the  United  Elngdom.  Silver,  however,  in  the 
shape  of  imperial  rupees,  being  made  legal  tender  for  an  unlimited 
amount,  the  working  stock  of  gold  might  be  kept  far  lower  in  propor- 
tion than  in  England.  At  the  same  time,  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  com- 
mission or  premium,  the  stock  of  gold  could  be  gradually  augmented 
if  that  should  be  found  desirable,  seeing  that  some  gold  would  contina- 
ally  be  imported  in  the  shape  of  Engfish  sovereigns,  or  would  be  pre- 
sented for  minting. 
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The  people  of  India  ba^iDg  been  accustomed  for  many  generations  to 
the  use  of  silver  money  for  aU  their  ordinary  business  transactions,  they 
would  continue  to  ukc  it  to  a  considerable  extent,  even  were  the  rela- 
tive prices  of  silver  and  gold,  as  used  by  them,  left  to  be  adjusted  by 
the  higgling  of  the  markets.  This  would  be  so  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  as  in  the  converse  case  in  England  of  the  gold  coins  after  the 
legislation  of  William  III.  But  the  superior  exchangeableness  and  cer- 
tainty of  value  of  the  new  imperial  rupees  would  gradually  lead  to  their 
displacing  the  old  rupees.  The  people  would  stiU  use  silver,  and  with 
most  of  the  traditional  associations,  but  with  a  steadiness  of  value  which 
would  restore  their  shaken  c(  nfidence  in  it,  both  for  remote  payments, 
and  for  hoarding.  There  is  even  now  an  importation  of  silver  into  India. 
This  is  partly  due  to  waste,  loss,  and  conversion,  partly,  and  in  a  great 
measure,  to  ever  remoter  recesses  of  the  country  being  opened  out  to 
commerce.  The  augmented  traffic  requires  an  increase  of  its  vehicle, 
silver;  money  rents,  and  money  payments  on  account  of  mortgages, 
more  and  more  supersede  payments  in  shares  of  produce;  agents  of 
Bombay  firms  come  with  offers  of  rupees  to  villages  who  find  them 
almost  as  tempting  as  an  African  finds  beads  and  nails.  Thus  there  is 
a  perpetual  demand  for  silver,  as  mercantile  life  becomes  more  active 
and  more  highly  organised.  But  hoarding,  whether  by  hiding,  or  by 
making  ornaments,  is  more  and  more  efi'ected  by  the  withdrawal  of  gold 
from  commerce. 

And  this  tendency  will  increase  unless  silver  is  somehow  rehabili- 
tated. The  land  revenue  and  kindred  levies  should  be  debited  to  all 
debtors  and  contributories  in  new  imperial  rupees  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent old  standard  rupees.  But,  to  solten  the  transition  to  the  heavier 
eventual  payment,  a  remission  should  be  made  in  the  first  year  of  3 
annas  in  the  rupee.  This  would  reduce  the  actual  payment  to  Is.  2|<2., 
which  would  be  close  on  the  present  amount  as  paid  in  rupees  of 
the  existing  standard.  In  the  second  year  the  remission  shoidd  be  2 
annas.  The  payment  would  then  be  Is.  6d.  x  Jth,  or  Is.  6d.  —  Jth  of 
Is.  6d.j  i.  e.,  Is.  S^d.  In  the  third  year  the  remission  should  be  1  anna, 
i.  e.j  >iV«  The  payment  would  be  Is.  4JeZ.  In  the  fourth  year  the  full 
Is.  M.  would  be  levied.  We  may  take  the  gross  land  revenue  as  afford- 
ing 25  millions  Kx.  If  an  imperial  rupee  of  the  value  of  Is.  M.  or  .076i. 
were  levied  for  each  rupee  now  paid,  the  result  would  be  an  addition  to 
the  income  of  Government  of  nearly  or  quite  5  millions  Ex. 

Settlements  made  within  the  last  five  years  should  be  excluded.  They 
should  be  revalued  in  imperial  rupees  with  a  deduction  of  3  annas  in 
the  rupee.  Those  made  within  10  years  should  be  revalued  with  a  de- 
duction of  two  annas  in  the  rupee.  Tributes  from  native  states  should 
be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  land  revenue.  The  sums  annually  or 
periodically  due  should  be  debited  to  the  payers  or  contributors  in 
imperial  rnipees,  but  with  an  allowance  of  3,  2,  and  1  anna  in  the  rui>ee 
for  the  first  three  years. 

The  amount  of  tribute  is  over  Bx.  750,000,  and  an  addition  of  ^th 
would  yield  Ex.  150,000. 

Provincial  rates  should  be  expressed  and  settled  in  Imperial  rupees. 
The  whole  system  should  be  revised  by  the  local  governments,  with  a 
view  to  following,  wherever  possible,  the  analogy  of  the  land  revenue. 
But  in  many  cases  the  amounts  realisable  would  depend  on  real  values, 
and  would  diminish  in  number  of  rupees  just  as  the  rupees  increased 
in  value.  The  amount  now  levied  being  Ex.  3^  millions,  an  increase  of 
not  more,  perhaps,  than  Ex.  200,000,  could  be  looked  for  through  chang- 
ing claims  and  deoits  to  the  new  denomination 
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The  dnty  on  stamps  should  be  levied  in  Imperial  mpees.  This,  how- 
ever, would  not  produce  any  material  increase  of  revenue.  The  stamp 
duties  are  already  heavy,  and  they  are  mostly  ad  valorem.  The  sums 
on  which  duty  had  to  be  levied,  being  expressed  in  Imperial  rupees, 
would  be  represented  by  figures  lower  than  by  the  old  scale,  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  new  rupee  exceeded  the  old  rupee  in  value. 

The  assessed  taxes  are  ad  valorem  or  qtuisi  ad  valor em^  and  would  in 
most  ceases  produce  no  more  or  less  through  any  change  of  monetary 
denomination.  There  is  room  for  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  raised 
by  income  tax,  but  it  is  the  same  in  real  value,  whether  the  rupee 
should  have  a  value  of  Is.  6d,  or  Is.  3d. 

Customs  duties  are  mostly  levied  ad  valorem^  and  would  produce  no 
more  through  any  change  of  the  monetary  den(miination— no  more, 
that  is,  in  real  value.  The  produce  of  the  customs  is  almost  ludicrously 
small  for  a  country  with  such  a  x>opulation  as  India,  and  might  easily 
be  doubled  or  trebled,  but  the  requisite  modifications  are  independent  of 
the  valuation  of  the  rupee. 

The  duty  on  salt  should  in  each  province  be  levied  exi)erimentally,  at 
arate  substituting  the  new  imperial  rupees  for  the  old  rui)ee,  with  a  grad- 
ually decreasing  deduction,  as  in  the  case  of  the  land  revenue.  If  the 
existing  rate  of  consumption  could  be  kept  up,  the  present  Bx.  8^  mil- 
lions would  be  increased  by  Bx.  1,700,000.  There  would,  possibly,  be 
a  small  decline  in  consumption,  even  such^  perhaps,  as  to  necessitate 
some  partial  readjustments,  but  Bx.  1  million  of  increase  might  be 
counted  on  with  reasonable  certainty. 

Excise  should  follow  the  analogy  of  salt.  The  accounts  should  be 
made  out  and  kept  in  imperial  rux>ees.  The  still-head  duty  that  could 
be  levied,  and  the  amounts  that  could  be  obtained  for  licenses  for  sale 
would  not  be  very  much  greater  in  real  value  than  at  present.  The  num- 
ber of  rupees  realised  would  tend  to  decline  as  the  value  of  each  rupee 
increased.  But  contractors  and  licensees,  being  used  to  bid  and  pay  in 
rupees,  would,  through  the  force  of  habit,  go  nearly  up  to  the  accus- 
tomed mark.  On  a  revenue  of  about  rx.  5  millions,  an  increase  of  rx. 
500,000  might  be  looked  for,  t.  «.,  the  number  of  imperial  rupees 
realised  would  not  be  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  increased  value 
of  each;  there  would  be  an  excess  over  the  net  equivalent,  amounting 
to  half  a  million  of  rx. 

The  opium  revenue  would  not  be  affected  by  the  change.  It  depends 
on  what  can  be  got  for  the  drug  in  China,  and  this  would  be  substan- 
tially the  same,  whether  expressed  in  terms  of  the  new  or  of  the  old 
rupees.  The  inland  revenue  or  excise  on  opium  produces  compara- 
tively but  a  small  sum,  although  still  considerable,  i.  e.y  about  rx. 
300,000.  The  rate  is  already  made  as  high  as  is  compatible  with  non- 
encouragement  of  smuggling.  Kothing  more,  therefore,  could  be  ob- 
tained in  real  value  by  a  change  in  the  monetary  denomination.  A 
considerable  amount  of  smuggling  goes  on  now,  especially  on  the  roads 
and  railways  passing  in  and  out  of  native  states.  A  reduction  of  duty 
on  opium  supplied  for  consumption  would  discourage  smuggling,  and 
would  greatly  increase  the  consumption,  so  much  so  as  to  c^d  a  sub- 
stantial sum  to  the  revenue.  But  a  part  of  this  would  be  merely  a  set- 
off against  a  decrease  of  liquor  duties,  as  many  men  now  drink  who 
would  take  ornum  in  preference  were  it  cheaper. 

There  migbe  be  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  remote  villages  sup- 
plied with  enough  of  the  new  imperial  rupees  to  pay  the  instalments  of 
land  revenue  in  the  first  month  of  the  new  system.  This  might  be  over- 
come (1)  by  selling  imperial  rupees  at  a  price  (in  old  rupees)  slightly 
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below  that  corresponding  to  the  market  rate  of  exchange;  (2)  by  accept- 
ing old  rupees  for  imperial  rupees  at  a  trifling  difference,  to  be  called 
commission,  below  their  market  value  in  imperial  rupees;  (3)  by  taking 
half  the  first  two  instalments  of  land  revenue  (January  and  March)  in 
old  rupees;  (4)  by  sending  to  the  several  villages  a  supply  for  sale  of 
the  imperial  rupees,  and  also  of  one  imperial  rupee  notes,  which  would 
be  sold  for  old  rupees,  accepted  in  payment  of  revenue,  and  gradually 
cancelled,  unless  afterwards  found  specially  convenient. 

If  the  proposed  change  of  standard  should  be  carried  out  on  the  lines 
suggested  it  would  probably  be  possible  to  convert  the  whole  or  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  outstanding  public  silver  debt  into  a  debt  of  3  per 
cent,  payable  in  imperial  rupees,  i.  e.,  substantially  in  gold.  Such  a 
oonversion  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  place  the  whole  financial 
system  on  the  new  basis,  and  it  would  silence  future  reclamations 
founded  on  the  continued  decline  of  silver. 

There  would,  of  course,  be  some  outcry  at  a  change  from  payment  of 
the  land  revenue  in  rupees  of  the  old  into  rupees  of  the  new  standard. 
The  temporary  alleviations  I  have  proposed  would  not  prevent  the  real 
final  increase  of  the  burden  from  being  felt.  To  allay  discontent,  it 
should  be  explained  frankly  to  the  people  that,  although  there  may 
appear  to  be  an  increase  in  the  exactions  of  Government,  yet,  in  taking 
Is.  6d.  for  a  rupee,  it  substantially  takes  M.  less  than  was  contemplated 
in  fixing  the  settlement  rates,  and  that  the  money  is  absolutely  needed 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  government  in  providing  for  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  country.  The  return  to  cash  payment  in  England 
added  heavily  to  the  burdens  of  all  debtors,  whether  to  government  or 
to  private  creditors.  The  withdrawal  of  the  forced  paper  currency  in 
Italy  added  materially  to  the  burden  of  the  revenue  Isuid^tax  levied  in 
that  country.  The  reform  of  the  currency  in  Austria  is  attended  with 
a- similar  inconvenience.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  taxpayers  recog- 
nise that  the  really,  though  not  nominally,  increased  demand  made  ou 
them  is,  in  fact,  a  return  to  what  was  originally  intended,  not  a  mere 
wanton  increase  of  their  burdens,  and  such,  with  proper  explanations^ 
would  be  the  feeling  in  India.  The  additional  sums  levied  by  govern- 
ment would  be  a  mere  trifle,  compared  with  the  increase  of  the  debtors^ 
burdens  that  would  be  caused  by  a  sudden  and  enforced  substitution 
of  Is.  6d.  for  Is.  3d.y  or  Is.  2^d.,  as  the  value  of  a  rupee,  by  a  change  of 
standard  without  any  quaUfication,  or  even  by  a  contractiom  of  the 
currency.  This  should  be  clearly  indicated,  and  it  should  be  demon- 
strated that  the  alternative  to  the  change  actually  adopted  was  a  con- 
siderable and  varying  increase  of  the  land-tax,  which  would  have 
deprived  the  ryots  of  the  benefits  of  the  settlements. 

There  would  be  found  many  persons  in  India,  as  there  would  in  the 
like  circumstances  in  England,  to  complain  of  the  proposed  changes  in 
the  taxes  as  oppressive,  to  dwell  on  the  increase  from  15d,  to  ISd.  rather 
than  on  the  decrease  from  2s.  to  18(2.  But,  with  good  management, 
these  persons  would  be  opposed  by  the  host  of  government  servants  of 
every  grade,  drawing,  in  many  instances,  only  starvation  wages  in  old 
rupees,  and  looking  for  material  ultimate  relief  to  the  change  of  stand- 
ard. Eecipients  of  rents,  annuities,  and  pensions  would  hail  the  change. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  class  of  well-disposed  rational  thinkers,  who 
would  look  at  the  whole  subject  without  prejudice,  and  admit  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  situation.  Yet,  after  all,  particular  alleviations  would 
no  doubt  be  indispensable  in  many  special  cases.  Of  the  5  millions  of 
increase  of  land  revenue  which  a  first  view  suggests  as  practicable^ 
B.  Mis.  23 i» 
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]>eiliai>s  not  more  than  Si  millions  Rx.  would  be  easily  realised  nor,  I 
think,  ought  more  to  be  counted  on  as  the  efteet  of  the  proj>os(Ml  change. 
As  directly  springing  from  the  change  of  standard,  we  should  then 
have  increases  in — 

Land  revenue 8,500,000 

Tributes 150,000 

Provincial  rates 200,000 

Salt 1,000,000 

Excise 500,000 

5,350,000 

But  customs  would  readily  yield  Rx.  1,500,000  more  than  at  present 
A  tax  on  cotton  and  woollen  cloths  of  moderate  amount  would  yield  the 
whole  sum.  It  would  be  paid,  in  a  great  measure,  by  i>ersons  in  easy 
circumstances  and  by  natives  of  the  feudatory  states. 

Incomes  derived  from  land  are  exempted  from  income  tax.  The 
reason  assigned  is  that  the  recipieiits  of  income  thus  derived  pay  land 
tax,  and  are  warranted  by  Oovernment  against  an  increase  of  it.  True, 
but  they  pay  land  tax  whether  they  gain  or  lose  by  their  lands.  The 
tax  implies  and  springs  from  a  part  proprietorship  of  the  state  in  the 
lands,  and  the  ability  of  a  landowner  with  a  net  income  of  Rx.  1,000  is 
not  less  than  that  of  the  merchant  or  banker  with  a  similar  income. 
The  levy  of  a  house  tax,  or  of  stamp  duties  on  negotiable  instruments, 
is  not  held  to  furnish  the  payers  with  a  ground  of  exemption  from  in- 
come tax  levied  on  them  in  another  character.  Keither  should  pay- 
ment of  land  tax  exempt  a  landowner  from  income  tax  bjij  more  than 
from  customs  and  excise  duties  for  which  income  tax  is  pro  tanto  a  sub- 
stitute. There  is  an  immense  number  of  incomes  drawn  from  land  in 
India  which  are  too  small  to  be  touched  by  the  income  tax;  but,  by 
placing  landowners  and  occupiers  on  the  same  footing  as  other  persons, 
Rx.  1,000,000  might  be  added  to  the  present  produce  of  the  income  tax. 
It  may  be  a  question  whether  this  extension  should  be  made  concur- 
rently .with  that  of  the  levy  of  the  land  revenue  in  imperial  rupees; 
but  it  is  a  reserve  that  may  fairly  be  looked  to  in  case  of  urgent  neces- 
sity, and  which  might  be  at  least  partially  introduced  on  grounds  of 
mere  expediency. 

But,  without  any  extension  of  the  incidence  of  the  income  tax,  the 
relief  needed  for  restoring  the  Indian  finances  may,  I  believe,  be  found 
in  the  measures  I  have  proposed.  They  would  bring  in  nearly  Rx. 
7,000,000  a  year,  in  addition  to  the  present  revenue;  and  would  enable 
the  Government  to  relieve  its  suffering  servants  at  an  early  date  from 
some  part  of  their  present  penury. 

Apart  from  the  augmented  resources  to  which  I  have  pointed,  a  ma- 
terial relief  may  be  obtained  by  the  Government  of  India,  through 
transferring  to  local  bodies  some  of  the  burdens  now  borne  by  the  im- 
perial and  provincial  exchequers.  The  municipalities  and  local  boards 
should,  in  order  to  provide  means,  be  given  enlarged  powers  of  local 
rating;  and,  the  duty  of  supporting  the  police  and  gaols  being  laid 
down  as  essentially  a  local  obligation,  the  contributions  still  to  be 
made  by  Government  should  appear  merely  as  aids.  The  powers  now 
nominally  possessed  by  municipalities  are  very  severely  controlled. 
Jhey  have  to  be  exercised  through  byelaws,  and  these  byelaws,  requir- 
ing the  ratification  of  the  local  governments,  are  made  to  bend  to 
whatever  doctrine  or  formula  about  taxation  has  taken  iwssession  of 
the  mind  of  a  governor  or  a  lieutenant-governor.  Greater  indulgence 
should  be  shown  to  people  who  are  willing  to  provide  ways  and  means; 
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such  an  indulgence,  for  example,  with  regard  to  octroi  duties  as  is  al- 
lowed to  cities  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

India  is  a  lightly  taxed  country.  But  it  is  a  poor  country,  and  a 
great  deal  of  its  taxation  cannot  be  enhanced  except  at  long  intervals, 
or  else  without  producing  a  diminution  of  consumption  that  would 
defeat  the  purpose  of  government.  New  taxes  of  a  very  onerous  char- 
acter would  cause  much  discontent.  The  necessity  for  them  would  be 
denied,  as  it  is  denied  now  in  the  case  of  the  existing  taxes.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  resort  would  be  had  prematurely  to  representative 
assemblies  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue.  Then  instantly  would  arise 
a  contention  on  the  question  of  military  exi)euditure  and  interest  on 
the  public  debt.  Until  i>olitical  wisdom  is  greatly  increased  in  India, 
and  an  imperial  spirit  far  more  deeply  infused,  representative  institu- 
tions would  be  full  of  periL  They  would,  indeed^  be  found  incompatible 
for  any  long  time  with  the  present  system  of  government,  dependent  on 
the  supremacy  of  England.  New  burdens  can  not  by  any  process  be  made 
altogether  palatable;  but,  if  they  must  be  imposed,  it  is  for  many  reasons 
best  that  they  should  take  the  shape  ot  local  payments  for  local  benefits 
of  a  plain  and  palpable  character.  The  immediately  realised  quid  pro 
quo  would  make  the  tax  or  rate  more  like  purchase  money.  The  locsi 
discussion  of  the  means  of  raising  funds  for  local  purposes  would  bring 
home  the  necessity  of  the  rates  to  the  consciousness  of  the  ratepayers. 
The  odium  of  exacting  the  money  would  rest  on  the  local  bodies  more 
than  on  the  government.  The  expectations  of  things  to  be  done  by  or 
through  public  authority  would  be  chastened,  and  readiness  to  act  in- 
dependently increased.  Eepresentations  ana  self  government  would 
come  to  be  regarded,  not  chiefly  as  a  means  to  gratify  self-importance, 
envy,  and  Aissiness,  but  as  involving  grave  duties  and  heavy  burdens. 
A  practical  turn  would  thus  be  given  to  the  political  education  and 
thought  of  the  people,  which,  without  their  investiture  with  enlarged 
powers,  must  prove  disastrous  to  the  Empire.  If  it  should  be  determined 
that  a  certain  xKirtion  of  the  charges  borne  by  government  are  to  be 
made  not  only  provincial  but  local,  the  following  suggestions  may  be 
offered. 

The  cost  of  police  is  about  Rx.  2,500,000.  Of  this  Rx.  1,600,000  might 
be  made  local,  leaving  the  general  government  to  bear  one  million. 
This  latter  sum  would  pay  for  reserves  and  for  the  superintending 
staff. 

Public  education  in  India  appears  to  cost  about  Rx.  3,000,000  a  year, 
A  share  of  the  total  burden  is  already  borne  by  municipalities,  but  the 
principle  should  be  definitely  adopted  that  provision  for  primary  edu- 
cation is  properly  a  duty  of  the  town  or  locality,  government  only  being 
under  an  obligation  to  aid  so  far  as  its  means  allow.  To  secondary  and 
higher  education,  as  the  benefits  are  more  widely  diffused,  government 
should  contribute  more  liberally,  but  still  only  in  response  to  local  con- 
tributions. To  the  universities  no  large  contribution  is  needed,  but  a 
small  one  should  be  given  in  return  for  a  representation  of  government 
on  the  syndicate  or  managing  board.  By  good  arrangements  Rx. 
1,000,000  might  be  transferred  from  the  government's  budget  to  the 
local  budgets. 

The  maintenance  of  gaols  and  the  cost  of  administering  criminal 
justice  are  charges  which,  without  any  obvious  unfairness,  the  localities 
immediately  concerned  might  be  called  on  to  defray  instead  of  govern- 
ment. But,  if  the  reliefs  already  suggested  were  afforded  to  govern- 
ment, there  would  probably  be  no  need  to  press  its  claims  any  Su*ther« 
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Should  the  local  boards  and  mnnicipalities  be  required  to  provide  tor 
police  aud  education  in  the  way  suggested,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  them,  besides  the  contributions  of  government,  with  new  sources 
of  income;  these  should,  if  possible,  stand  clear  of  the  sources  fipom 
which  government  draws  its  revenue.  Two  have  at  various  times  oc- 
curred to  me  as  avaiUible  in  case  of  need,  a  license  tax  on  marriages, 
and  one  on  domestic  servants.  There  must  be  5,000,000  marriages  at 
least  every  year  in  India.  Every  marriage  is  notoriously  an  occasion 
for  lavish  and  wasteftil  expenditure.  Impose  for  local  purposes  a  license 
and  registration  fee,  graduated  so  as  to  amount  to  an  average  of  Bs.  5 
for  each  marriage,  and  the  produce  would  be  Bx.  2,500,000,  This  sum 
could,  I  believe,  be  levied  without  any  serious  difficulty.  QuaM  conju- 
gal association  should  be  taxed  equally  with  marriage,  in  order  to  dis- 
courage immorality. 

Domestic  servants  kept  in  large  numbers  are  a  favourite  form  of 
luxury  and  display  in  India.  Actual  needs  can  be  satisfied  by  two 
domestics  for  a  family,  and  for  all  in  excess  of  that  number  a  license 
should  be  required  as  for  a  male  servant  in  England,  The  fee  payable 
for  the  license  might  properly  be  graduated,  so  as  to  increase  in  the 
rate  per  head  for  each  additional  member  of  the  staft'  of  retainers.  If 
this  should  lead  to  a  reduction  of  overgrown  establishmentSy  the  coun- 
try would  gain  by  it  both  irom  an  economic  and  from  a  moml  point  of 
view.  By  the  rate  here  suggested  Bx,  500,000  migbt  readily  be  raised 
without  any  hurtful  pressure  on  the  w^- to-do  classes  of  society* 

Provided  with  a  ready  means  of  raising  Bx,  3,000,000,  the  Locs^  bodies 
could,  of  course,  relieve  government  to  the  same  or  a  somewhat  lesa 
extent.  Such  relief  would  not  avail  against  a  continued  decline  of  sil- 
ver, but  in  case  of  need,  and  combined  with  other  measures,  it  would 
be  a  material  aid  to  the  government. 

Baxmond  Wi;3T. 

Sttpplbmsntal  Notb. 

As  to  raising  the  value  of  rupees  by  closing  the  Indian  mints  against 
silver,  if  you  artificially  raise  the  price  of  rupees  by  simply  making 
them  scarce,  the  first  result  is  to  cause  produce  to  exchange  for  fewer 
rupees.  This  is,  in  other  terms,  a  foil  in  prices.  The  cultivators,  get- 
ting lower  prices,  would  have  a  difficulty  in  paying  as  many  rupees  as 
before  to  Government,  They  must  sell  produce,  too,  for  other  needs 
than  the  need  of  paying  their  land  tax;  this  does  not  absorb  more  than 
one-sixth  of  their  gross  produce,  of  which  tiiey  may  actually  sell  about 
one-half.  They  would  thus  lose  on  ^ths^  i.  e^  one-half,  of  their  produce 
in  order  that  government  might  gain,  in  an  equal  inroportion,  on  the 
other  ^th.  The  gainers  of  the  other  f  ths  or  ^rd  would  be  the  present 
holders  of  rupees,  and  their  successors  in  the  capitalist  class,  as  against 
the  producing,  directly  industrial  class. 

If  prices  fell  in  this  way,  the  purchaser  of  the  secretary  of  State's 
bills  on  India  would  give  proportionally  more  for  them  as  more  goods 
could  be  had  for  the  same  number  of  rupees.  His  position  woi]dd  be 
made  so  much  easier,  but  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  many  times  his 
g^nn. 

Suppose  that,  along  with  a  suppression  of  minting,  yon  declare  that 
a  rupee  shall  in  future  be  defined  as  15<2,,  i.  e.^  ^th  of  a  pound  sterling. 
i^rii;es  in  India  will  still  be  regulated  by  those  obtainable  for  its  pro- 
duce in  foreign  markets.  If  then  the  silver  in  a  rupee  falls  to  ^th  of 
the  value  of  a  pound  sterling,  goods  exchangeable  for  a  pound  sterling 
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will  buy  the  silver  contained  in  20  rupees,  while,  if  sold  for  government 
rupees,  they  will  bring  but  16  rupees.  The  government  rupees  will 
thus  be  made  inconvertible  silver  notes,  circulating  at  more  than  their 
true  value.  For  all  external  purposes  they  will  hold  only  their  intrinsic 
value,  and  no  more.  Silver  and  gold,  whether  coins  of  native  states  or 
sovereigns,  will  have  their  real  value.  Anyone,  then,  who  wants  to  get 
silver  and  keep  it,  will  take  Baroda  coins,  even  at  a  small  premium  for 
his  jroods,  in  preference  to  British  rupees  at  a  high  premium.  He  will 
prefer  gold  worth  20  rupees  intrinsically,  to  rupees  worth  16  rupees 
intrinsically.  He  will  prefer  the  Baroda  silver  coins  for  which  he  gives 
16  rupees'  worth  of  goods,  to  the  British  silver  of  equal  weight  for  which 
he  must  give  20  rupees'  worth  of  goods. 

But  it  is  the  tastes  and  desires  of  those  who  are  prepared  to  retain 
things  which  ultimately  fix  their  value,  as  we  see  continually  in  the 
produce  and  stock  markets.  As  against  gold  coins  and  native  coined 
rupees,  British  rupees  cannot  maintain  an  artificial  premium;  if  they 
contain  ^^*^  ^^  *  pound's  worth  of  silver,  they  will  circulate  at  a  dis- 
count, taking  the  name  of  a  premium  on  native  states'  rupees  contain- 
^^S  iV*^  of  a  pound's  worth  of  silver,  just  as  against  T^fth  of  a  pound 
sterling.  At  equal  weights.  Baroda  rupees  being  cheaper,  will  sup- 
plant British  rupees.  The  circulation  of  foreign  rupees  not  covered  by 
act  IX  of  1876  and  of  sovereigns  may  be  prohibited,  but  the  use  of 
them  as  merchandise  cannot  be  prevented,  and,  firom  the  very  motives 
which  make  the  precious  metals  valuable,  the  native  producer  will  pre- 
fer the  mass  of  rupees  containing,  and  known  to  contain,  more  silver 
to  the  mass  containing  less  silver,  however  designated.  He  will  prefer 
the  gold  exchangeable  into  the  silver  of  20  rupees  to  16  actual  rupees. 
Unless,  then,  you  can  prevent  the  intrasion  of  foreign  coin,  your  British 
rupees  will  be  at  a  real  discount  on  their  nominal  value  whenever  the 
silver  in  them  is  worth  less  than  their  nominal  value,  unless  they  are 
actually  convertible  into  gold.  They  will  sink,  as  did  bank  notes  during 
the  Napoleonic  war,  but  to  a  discount — through  a  nominal  rise  of  com- 
modities— such  as  to  make  them  exchange  at  the  now  raised  prices  for 
goods,  so  as  to  give  sellers  what  they  can  get  for  their  goods  in  silver 
or  equivalent  gold  of  other  currencies. 

If  the  currency  of  small  coins  is  restricted  to  the  needs  of  small 
change,  it  can  not  fall  to  a  discount;  and,  if  you  can  prevent  the  ex- 
change of  goods  in  India  for  anything  but  British  rupees,  you  may 
gradually  raise  the  value  of  these  in  British  India  as  measured  by 
commodities,  but  the  thing  does  not  seem  possible.  Its  first  ettect 
would  be  to  draw  the  whole  stock  of  silver  used  for  hoarding  from 
native  states  and  any  other  sources.  So  also  as  to  silver  intended  for 
use  in  the  arts.  Twenty  rupees  in  bullion  or  native  coin  would,  for 
tlu'se  purposes,  be  preferred  to  16  rupees  in  silver,  called  by  the  imrae 
of  20  rupees.  Thus  the  present  withdrawals  from  the  great  stock  in 
India  would  not  take  place,  and  our  silver  coin  could  discharge  its 
functions  for  an  indefinite  time  without  material  rise  of  value.  The 
smallest  rise  would,  of  course,  prevent  any  exportation  of  silver  coin, 
as  the  metal  would  buy  more  goods  at  home  than  abroad.  Imported 
goods  of  all  kinds  having  to  be  paid  for  in  exported  goods,  the  latter, 
including  silver  bullion,  would  be  forced  on  the  market,  and  sold  at  rates 
corresponding  to  the  gold  rates  abroad.  If  rupees  had  been  enhanced 
in  relation  to  gold,  the  goods  would  have  to  be  sold  at  relatively  lower 
nipee  prices;  and,  these  prices  governing  the  market,  the  producer 
would  lose  or  seem  to  lose,  all  round,  in  order  that  Government  might 
make  a  gain  of  one-sixth,  to  one-tenth  as  much  in  land  revenue. 
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As  the  trade  prices  between  British  and  the  gold-using  countries 
would  be  regulated  by  ^old,  so  as  between  it  and  native  states  and 
silver-using  countries  the  prices  would  be  regulated  by  the  true  value 
of  silver  as  against  goods.  If  the  British  rupee  were  artifiifially  but 
really  enchaneed,  goods  would  be  sold  at  such  lower  prices  as  would 
ensure  a  profit  when  they  were  resold  for  silver  at  its  real  value  over 
the  frontier.  For  every  small  rise  in  the  British  rupee  there  would  be 
a  corresponding  fall  in  rupee  prices;  and  it  would  appear  an  intoler- 
able hardship  to  the  British  ryot  that  he  receive  but  10  or  15  rupees 
for  the  same  grain  which  brought  his  neighbours  over  the  frontier  20 
rupees  of  the  same  weight.  He,  too,  would  seek  the  20  rupees,  and  in 
some  shape  he  would  get  it,  even  if  without  the  British  impress. 

Large  quantities  of  British  rupees  are  now  annually  exported  to 
Afghanistan,  Central  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  If  a  scar- 
city value  should  be  established  the  exportation  would,  of  course,  cease. 
Native  coined  rupees  would  be  bought  at  their  real  value,  and  exported 
instead  of  British  rupees,  and  thus  the  general  supersession  of  our 
rupees  would  be  facilitated  to  the  small  extent  requisite  to  prevent  any 
material  rise  above  bullion  value  unless  conversion  into  gold  were 
warranted. 

If  Government,  defining  a  rupee  as  -jJ^gth  of  a  pound  sterling,  under- 
takes to  give  a  pound  sterling  for  every  16  rupees,  that,  of  course,  fixes 
a  gold  value;  but  it  also  binds  the  Government  to  accept  for  revenue, 
or  for  exchange,  two  or  three  hundred  millions  sterling  of  rupees  at  15d. 
each,  though  their  market  value  may  have  gone  down  to  li)d.  Should 
the  Indian  Govei-nment  ceitse  to  coin,  this  fall  is  not  at  all  unlikely  to 
take  place.  Gold  having  been  made  the  standard,  silver  in  excess  of 
the  demand  for  purposes  of  small  change  would  not  circulate  at  more 
than  ite  bullion  value.  Rupees,  as  representing  so  much  gold,  would 
buy  gold  on  the  Secretary  of  State's  bills  without  loss  by  exchange ;  but 
the  gold  payment,  or  its  equivalent,  having  to  be  provided  at  15d.  a 
rupee  out  of  a  revenue  paid  in  the  actual  present  rupees  at  lOd,  a  rui)ee, 
the  Government  of  India  would  have  to  get  1^  rupee  of  revenue  for 
every  rupee  of  the  home  drafts.  This  would  go  on  until  the  existing 
mass  of  British  rupees  had  been  so  reduced  as  to  barely  sufiice  a«  a 
medium  of  traffic  at  the  declared  value  of  15(?.  each.  This  consumma- 
tion would  be  long  delayed  by  natural  causes,  and  by  devices  for  the 
use  of  a  cheaper  medium  of  exchange  than  Government  silver  at  a 
premium  of  20^  30^  or  50  per  cent. 

B.  W. 


ITotes  on  the  Indian  currency  systemy  and  its  connexion  with  political 
finance,  by  Mr.  W.  Martin  Wood,  formerly  editor  of  the  ^^  Times  of 
India  ^  a/nd  the  ^'  Bombay  Review  "  at  Bombay. 


Having  had  this  subject  before  me  almost  continuously  since  1865, 
it  is  possible  that  I  may  be  able  to  indite  a  few  notes  on  it  that  are 
l^ely  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  committee  of  which  Lord  Herschell  is 
chairman.  It  will  be  my  endeavour,  in  so  doing,  to  avoid  the  curr^it 
controversies  as  between  mono-  andbimetalliste,  which  have  been  treated 
to  the  point  of  exhaustion;  and  to  draw  attention  to  some  aspects  ctf 
the  subject  that  have  been  overlooked,  or  only  touched  upon. 
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2.  For  instance,  it  is  desirable  to  recall  the  situation  presented  in 
1863-'G65  which  was  the  exact  reverse  of  the  present.  Then,  gold  was 
comparatively  abundant,  and  silver  scarce;  so  that  many  Anprlo-Indian 
authorities,  fearing  that  silver  might  become  more  costly  in  relation  to 
gold,  considered  that  the  Indian  silver  currency  would  become  stinti'd, 
thereby  causing  a  fallin  prices  and  serious  inconvenience.  Hence  they 
deemed  it  desirable  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  adopt  a  gold  standard 
and  currency,  though  retaining  silver  largely  in  circulation  and  extend- 
ing the  issue  of  notes.  Much  earnest  discussion  arose,  which  resulted 
in  specific  inquiries  directed  by  the  Government  of  India,  if  not  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  to  formulate  proposals.  (As  to  the  latter 
point  my  memory  does  not  quite  serve.)  The  minutes  and  corre8i)ond- 
ence  that  ensue  were  collected  and  printed  in  an  octavo  white  book, 
copies  of  which  are,  no  doubt,  in  the  library  of  the  Indian  Office,  and 
would  be  serviceable  for  reference.  The  most  prominent  personage  in 
that  discussion  was  His  Excellency  Sir  William  Mansfield  (late  Lord 
Standhurst),  then  Commander-in-Chief  and  Member  of  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council.  He  treated  the  subject  with  his  notable  dialectical 
skill,  so  that  under  the  then  position — gold  supplies  increasing  and  sil- 
ver relatively  diminishing — his  arguments  carried  conviction  with  many 
that  the  time  had  come  for  the  institution  in  India  both  of  gold  stand- 
ard and  currency. 

But  the  civilians  who  entered  into  the  controversy,  including  the 
then  financial  secretary,  were  loth  to  disturb  the  long  accepted  silver 
standard.  There  were  a  few — including  the  secretary  of  the  Bombay 
chamber  of  commerce  and  myself* — who,  while  desiring  to  maintain 
silver  as  the  standard,  also  as  the  bulk  of  currency,  thought  that  gold 
might  be  largely  attracted  into  the  circulation,  not  as  standard,  but  as 
legal  tender,  subject  U)  periodical  readjustments.!  Some  weak  attempt 
was  made  in  the  direction  by  declaring  English  sovereigns  as  legal 
tender  for  Rs.  10;  but  this  was  revoked  three  or  four  years  afterwards, 
on  its  being  found  that  the  coins  fetched  more  in  rupees.  That  white 
book  contains  one  or  more  minutes  by  James  Wilson,  the  eminent 
finance  minister;  but  his  object  was  chiefly  the  introduclaon  of  the  cur- 
rency note  system,  too  tardily  accepted  by  the  Indian  authorities. 

3.  It  is  not  intended  here  to  found  any  argument  on  the  sharp  con* 
trast  presented  between  the  former  period  and  the  present;  that  is, 
cheap  gold  and  dear  silver  in  1863-66,  and  dear  gold  with  cheap  silver 
in  1878-92 ;  but  this  contrast  in  the  conditions  of  the  problem  challenges 
careful  attention.  If  the  introduction  of  gold  either  as  standard  or 
largely  into  the  currency  of  India  was  thought  desirable  and  seen  to  be 
feasible  in  18G5,  special  arguments  will  have  to  be  established  to  prove 
that  such  course  is  desirable  or  feasible  now,  when  the  conditions  are 
diametri*  ally  different.  It  might  be,  and  may  be,  argued  that  the  rela- 
tive conditions  of  gold  and  silver  production  or  the  relative  effective 
demand  for  each  have  absolutely  and  irrevocably  changed  since  the 
former  period,  and  therefore  it  is  needful  to  remodel  the  world's  cur- 
rency systems,  and  especially  that  of  India,  de  novo.  Amidst  the  skil- 
ftd  and  forcible  contentions  on  both  sides  in  the  current  controversy  it 
can  scarcely  be  admitted  that  the  above  proposition  has  been  proved 

'See  "  Things  of  India  made  Plain,"  section  5,  finance,  p.  324  and  foot-note. 

t  In  the  Government  of  India's  DeA]>atch  of  November,  1878,  some  snch  proposal 
was  carefnUy  considered,  bat  hampered  with  the  foregone  conclusion  that  a  gold 
standard  should  be  worked  np  to  (paras.  24  to  41).  But  this  and  the  whole  Despatch 
was  ''  stamped  upon  "  in  the  Treasury  Minute  of  24th  November,  1879.  See  **  Cor- 
respondence, Silver  Question,"  1886— C.  4868. 
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'With  sufficient  clearness  to  warrant  an  absolutely  new  departure,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  devising  means  to  obviate  the  inteiim  strain- 
ing of  political  and  other  contracts  and  the  disturbance  of  prices  dar- 
ing the  transition  stage. 

4.  Here,  in  passing,  as  to  this  question  of  providing  means,  so  far  as 
India  is  concerned,  it  may  be  well,  by  way  of  iUustratiom  to  mention 
what  has  been  strongly  put  by  an  Anglo-French  Mend  of  the  present 
writer,  who,  from  his  continental  standpoint,  being  free  from  theqnalms 
and  inequitable  limitations  that  influence  our  public  men  on  Indian 
financial  questions,  is  free  to  express  an  entirely  disinterested  opinion. 
He  remarked  to  this  effect — in  view  of  the  very  great  political  advan- 
tage or  prestige,  and,  above  all,  the  immense  pecuniary  profit  that  pos- 
session of  India  has  yielded  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  least  that 
should  be  done  in  the  present  difficulty  would  be  for  the  British  treas- 
ury to  provide  (by  raising  its  own  loan  if  need  be)  thirty  millions  sterl- 
ing wherewith  to  start  India  afresh  with  a  gold  currency.  As  to  this, 
it  IS  not  for  me  to  express  an  opinion,  except  to  remark  that  this  coun- 
sel of  perfection  on  the  flnanci^  side  of  the  question  strikes  down  to 
the  very  bed-rock  of  the  subject.  Unfortunately  our  statesmen,  of 
whatever  party,  are  under  such  tough  traditional  bonds — which  might 
be  described  in  the  dictum,  "India  must  pay  all,  England  nothing," — 
that  they  can  scarcely  comprehend  such  a  proposition;  though  some 
day  the  conception  incidentally  embodied  therein  may  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  pertaining  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Sybilline  books  presented 
to  us  on  behalf  of  India. 

IL 

5.  There  is  one  mistake  of  fact  that  runs  through  all  the  disquisitions 
on  the  fall  of  the  gold  price  of  silver,  which  it  is  necessary  to  point  out, 
as  it  indicates  an  inadequate  perception  of  the  India  factor  in  the  group 
of  causes.  It  has  been  almost  constantly  assumed  that  the  fall  in  silver 
has  been  due  to  the  demonetization  of  that  metal  by  Germany  in  1871- 
'73,  and  the  assumed  consequent  diminution  of  its  use  in  France  and 
the  Latin  group.  That  was  the  fact  "  seen  ^  by  European  writers  on 
eurrency;  what  they  did  and  do  "not  see"  is  the  far  larger  cause, 
scarcely  concealed  in  the  immense  increase  which  set  in  at  the  same 
period  in  the  constant  and  ever-rising  volume  of  the  India  secretary's 
weekly  sales  of  council  bills.  That  this  huge  factor  should  have  b^n 
so  persistently  overlooked  is  not  creditable  to  the  writers  on  this  subject, 
for  the  report  of  Mr.  Gk>schen's  silver  committee  in  1876  left  them  with- 
out excuse.  It  was  demonstrated  in  that  report  (as  it  had  been  previ- 
ously in  a  valuable  treaties  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Hollingbery,  assistant  finan- 
cial secretary,  government  of  India)  that  the  influence  of  council  bills 
in  keeping  down  the  market  price  of  silver  (and  in  adding  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  India's  own  loss  by  exchange)  is  far  more  weighty  and  i)er- 
sistent  than  the  effect  of  the  increased  production  and  partial  disuse  of 
silver. 

In  Mr.  Goschen's  report  it  is  jminted  out  that  "  the  supply  of  a  differ- 
ent form  of  remittance,  namely,  Government  bills,  has  superseded  to  a 
great  extent  the  necessity  of  remitting  bullion;  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  effect 
of  this  substitution  has  to  be  measured  in  very  large  figures.  •  •  • 
To  the  merchant  and  banker  remittances  in  these  Government  bills  are 
equally,  if  not  more,  convenient  than  a  remittance  of  silver;  •  •  • 
it  will  be  seen  that,  though  the  total  amount  of  treasure  and  bills 
together  remitted  to  India  during  the  last  four  years  (1872-76)  has  but 
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slightly  declined,  the  proportion  between  the  two  has  been  entirely 
reversed.^'*  Then,  after  citing  15,000,000^.  as  the  then  average  sum  of 
the  home  charges  due  from  the  Indian  Government,  the  reporter 
remarks,  "This  is  the  sum  which  has  to  be  paid  annually  by  India  (on 
state  account)  to  England,  and  this  sum  pro  tanto  displaces  the 
despatch  of  bullion."  Now,  as  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  secretary 
of  state's  bills  in  the  twelve  years  ending  1892-'93  has  been  over 
170  millions  sterling,  it  will  be  seen  what  a  comparative  bagatelle  was 
the  German  demonetisation,  the  force  of  which  has  long  since  been 
expended;  and  that  we  have  in  this  enormous  politico-financial  super- 
session of  imports  of  silver  into  India  the  one  huge  overpowering  cause 
of  the  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  that  metal.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to 
point  out  that  these  council  bills  convey  nothing  to  India,  but  are  only 
orders  to  pay  out  mlvet  already  in  the  Government  treasury  there. 
The  amount  of  these  withdrawals  represents  the  main  portion  of  that 
immense  gap  between  the  total  exports  and  imports  of  India  which 
has  few  parallels  in  commercial  history,  and  goes  so  far  to  explain  the 
adverse  industrial  and  economic  condition  of  that  Empire — a  topic  which 
is  not  to  be  discussed  here. 

6.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  recall  the  circumstance,  scarcely  suffi- 
ciently dwelt  upon  in  the  silver  report  of  1876,  which  was  the  proximate 
occasion  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  volume  of  council  bills  at  that 
l>eriod.  This  was  the  cessation,  gradually  fk-om  about  1868  to  1874 — 
thus  synchronising  with  the  German  demonetisation — of  the  sterling 
sums  paid  by  the  great  guaranteed  railway  companies  into  the  treasury 
of  the  India  Office  here.  These  payments  were  pro  tanto  a  set-off  to  the 
home  charges,  and  kept  down  the  amount  of  the  council  bills.  In  the 
four  years  ending  March,  1871,  those  payments  amounted  to  13.7  mil- 
lions; and  the  amounts  paid  had  been  considerably  more  on  a  previous 
period.  After  1873  this  set-oflF almost  ceased;  though  it  has  since  been 
partially  renewed  by  payments  on  behalf  of  recent  railway  extension 
on  different  terms.  The  effect  of  those  former  sets-off,  and  then  their 
cessation,  serves  to  sharply  indicate  the  period  of  the  leap  taken  at  the 
period  in  the  amount  of  the  council  bills.  In  Mr.  Goschen's  report  it  is 
mentioned  that,  whereas  in  the  four  years  ending  1872  the  annual 
average  of  council  bills  had  been  only  7,400,000^.,  while  the  import  of 
treasure  into  India  had  been  ten  millions  per  annum,  in  the  four 
years  ending  1876  council  bills  had  bounded  up  to  an  average  of 
12,600,000^.,  and  the  imx)orts  of  treasure,  chiefly  silver,  had  declined  to 
4,100,000i.  yearly,  or  less  than  half.  In  face  of  this  financial  revulsion 
and  supersession  of  silver,  it  is  matter  for  surprise  that  the  faU  in  the 
market  of  the  metal  was  not  more  rapid  than  was  the  case. 

7.  The  question  whether  a  low  or  high  exchange  value  of  the  rupee 
affects  the  p!rofit  on  mercantile  transactions,  may  be  treated  very  con- 
cisely, thus :  Merchants,  being  voluntary  agents,  and  under  no  compul- 
sion to  export  or  to  import  unless  they  see  their  way  to  a  margin  of 
profit,  make  their  calculations  (or  ought  to  do  so)  on  each  transaction; 
in  doing  so,  they  take  into  account  all  the  items  that  make  up  the  cost 
of  their  shipment  or  indent;  one  of  those  items,  especially  in  Anglo- 
Indian  commerce,  is  that  of  exchange;  that  being  duly  taken  into 
account,  whatever  it  be,  Is.  Sd,  or  2«.,  it  makes  no  difference  on  their 
margin  of  expt^cted  profit  any  more  than  it  does  cartage,  freight,  or 
any  other  of  the  items  that  go  to  make  up  the  cost  of  the  venture. 

8.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  speak  of  the  fluctuations  in  exchange 
that  may  occur  during  the  process  of  a  transaction;  these  relate  to  the 
usual  chances  of  commerce,  such  as  the  rise  or  fall  in  the  market  price 
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of  commodities;  and,  as  business  between  India  and  the  outside  world 
is  now  usually  conducted  under  telegraphic  advices,  those  chances  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  especially  so  as  to  the  exchange  rate  which 
is  embodied  in  the  bargain  each  time,  it  is  only  one  of  the  counters,  and 
the  rupee  rate  is  thus  fixed  during  each  transaction. 

9.  This  was  very  clearly  worked  out,  with  figures  and  examples, 
in  certain  letters  by  Mr.  Dadablmi  Naoroji,  which  appeared  in  the 
''Times"  and  ''Daily  News"  in  1886;  afterwards  republished  (Foulger 
&  Co.,  13  Paternoster  Row). 

10.  In  the  same  series  was  one  letter  showing  the  entirely  essential 
difference  in  the  effect  of  the  Government  of  India's  remittances;  these 
being  obligatory  and  continuous,  and  mainly  founded  on  conditioDS 
when  the  rupee  was  near  the  par  of  10  =  li.,  the  lower  exchange  value 
of  the  rupee  represents  a  greater  strain  on  the  Indian  finances  which 
presses  on  the  whole  Indian  community. 

11.  Here  one  general  remark  may  be  permitted  on  public  worksftnanee. 
It  has  often  been  too  hastily  assumed,  sometimes  in  official  minutes  and 
despatches,  that  for  India  to  borrow  in  England  is  necessarily  to  incur 
loss  and  additional  burden.  There  are  two  cases  in  which  this  assump- 
tion does  not  apply:  (a)  When  funds  are  raided  from  the  cheap  capit;d 
of  Europe — which  they  can  be  for  3  per  cent  <»r  little  over — and  applied 
to  the  construction  or  up-keep  of  really  productive  public  works,  more 
especially  water  storage,  which  increases  production  and  saves  the 
enormous  cost  of  famine  relief;  thus  the  return  to  the  whole  country 
and  the  (landlord)  Government  will  much  exceed  all  charges  for  inter- 
est and  remittance.  As  to  the  latter  item  there  is  an  immediate  gain — 
as  already  illustrated  by  the  exampleof  the  railway  capital — ^in  entirely 
obviating  the  "loss  by  exchange"  by  the  sum  of  sterling  amounts  paid 
into  the  India  office  treasury.  This  gain  can  be  shown,  by  due  calcu- 
lation including  interest  on  that  saving,  to  defray  the  whole  cost  of  re- 
mitting interest  during  the  currency  ot  the  loan;  while,  if  these  funds 
are  wisely  laid  out  the  profit  on  the  whole  transaction  would  suffice, 
even  for  the  cost  of  repaying  the  loan  in  England.  Meantime  the  relief 
to  industry  and  commerce  in  India  would  be  felt  in  every  direction. 
Even  the  outlay  on  railways  up  to  date,  though  much  of  that  has  been 
extravagant  and  ill-judged,  goes  far,  by  the  net  traffic  receipts,  to  keep 
the  Indian  revenues  going.  It  is  true  that  as  a  matter  of  strict  acooant 
the  Indian  railway  system  entails  a  certain  loss  in  cost  of  ^emi^ 
tance;  but  such  loss  would  not  appear  were  it  not  for  the  vast  increase 
in  military  and  other  unproductive  expenditure  which  has  had  most  to 
do  with  the  rapid  growth  in  "loss  by  exchange.'^  The  other  case  is  (b) 
that  which  arises  when,  by  reason  of  famine  or  war  expenditure,  debt 
must  be  incurred.  Then  it  is  more  advantageous  for  India  that  funds 
should  be  drawn  from  the  cheap  and  idle  capital  of  Europe  than  that  it 
should  be  raised  from  the  scant  reserves  in  India  at  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  and  adverse  terms  as  to  principal.  K  such  loan  were  raised 
just  now  the  transaction  would  aftbrd  large  relief  in  the  present  "loss 
by  exchange,"  and  this  not  only  to  the  amount  of  the  loan,  but  by 
raising  the  rate  that  the  India  office  would  obtain  for  the  rest  of  its 
bills. 

12.  Much  instruction  as  to  the  financial  dynamics  of  India  may  be 
derived  from  considering  the  apparent  anomalies  presented  by  the  large 
figures  of  the  period  of  the  mutiny  and  the  years  immediately  suc- 
ceeding. Amidst  and  after  such  a  convulsion,  and  whilst  such  imper- 
fect communications  as  then  existed  were  so  greatly  dislocated,  and 
intycrnal  trade  disorganised,  it  mighty  a  prioriy  be  expected  tiiat  the 
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financial  and  economic  condition  of  the  whole  peninsula  would  be  in  a 
dismal  plight.  Yet  the  contrary  was  the  case.  The  figures  of  sea- 
borne trade  rose  rapidly  from  an  aggregate  of  48.89  millions  in  1856  to 
123.82  in  1SG6.  It  is  true  that  in  the  later  years  of  this  period  the 
figures  were  enhanced  by  the  high  price  of  cotton,  and  that  was  on 
both  sides  of  the  foreign  trade  account;  but  the  usual  drawback  for 
India  was  absent;  there  was  not  only  no  excess  of  unrequited  exports, 
but  the  imports  actually  exceeded  the  exports — in  the  year  1860  show- 
ing 11.70  millions  as  excess  value  of  im])orts.  Treasure  flowed  in 
abundantly,  even  reaching  the  normally  iinpecuuious  cultivator,  prices 
rose,  trade  was  brisk,  and  active  stimulation  was  given  to  enterprise  in 
every  direction.  Of  course,  exchange  was  aft'ected,  so  that  the  rupee 
rose  to  two  shillings  and  more.  Now,  what  is  the  financial  explanation 
of  this  monetary  and  industrial  avatar?  It  is  that,  not  only  were  the 
council  bills  nearly  suspended,  but  sterling  loans  raised  in  England  were 
devoted  directly  to  Indian  purposes;  for,  though  the  cost  of  munition  of 
war  and  freight  was  defrayed  in  this  country,  millions  were  expended  in 
India  in  connexion  with  military  opei:ations  and  disbursements  on  all 
sides  that  stimulated  trade  and  industry  amazingly.  The  debt  in  Eng- 
land, which  in  1856  stood  at  50.85  millions,  rose  to  96.53  millions  in  1863. 
At  the  same  period,  the  railway  payments  into  the  India  ofQce  treasury, 
which  up  to  1 856  were  only  9.99  millions,  had,  by  1863,  reached  58.40,  mak- 
ing under  these  two  heads  over  ninety  millions  of  European  capital  trans- 
ferred to  and  spent  in  India.  The  railway  payments  rapidly  went  on, 
a.s  already  explained  in  paragraph  6,  up  to  1873,  with  the  effect  of 
financial  relief  from  the  pressure  of  the  home  charges;  alter  which, 
these  latter  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  until  now,  when  we  have  on 
us  the  deluge  of  India's  international  deficit,  and  consequent  financial 
destitution  and  monetary  embarrassment. 

lU. 

13.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  must  be  difficult,  not  to  say  impossi- 
ble, to  deal  with  the  currency  system  of  India  as  can  be  done  in  the 
case  of  a  self-contained  and  self-governing  country.  To  check  or  ap- 
preciably curtail  the  automatic  coining  of  silver,  and  to  enact  a  gold 
standard,  with  or  without  a  gold  currency — even  if  certain  ingenious 
proposals  to  that  end  could  be  carried  through  without  very  serious 
internal  commercial  confusion — might  possibly  disguise  the  figui*e  of 
loss  by  exchange,  but  could  not  by  one  iota  aifect  the  one  dominating 
fact  in  Indian  finance,  that  a  transfer  of  revenues  or  produce  has  to  be 
made  to  this  country  without  any  monetary  or  commercial  return.  Un- 
fortunately, our  public  men,  and  even  our  responsible  statesmen,  refuse 
to  recognize  this  skeleton  in  the  Anglo-Indian  closet.  But  it  is  there, 
and  its  bony  hands  are  making  themselves  felt.  Public  writers  have 
drawn  attention  to  this  portentous  subject,  such  as  Mr.  Dadabhai 
Naoroji  (whose  unanswerable  rejoinder  to  Sir  M.  E.  Grant-Duft*  in  the 
**  Contemporary  Eeview,"  comprises  the  statistical  evidence  of  the 
whole  matter),  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson,  who  long  since  wrote  in  the 
"  Fortnightly  Review ;  ^  journalists  also,  such  as  the  late  Robert  Knight 
and  myself,  have  given  line  upon  line  of  expositions  of  this  one  domi- 
nating factor  in  India's  economic  and  monetary  condition;  but,  as  yet, 
without  practical  result.  Probably  the  present  currency  and  financial 
exigency  may  induce  a  few  competent  and  infiuential  men  to  look  below 
the  suri'ace  and  go  to  the  root  of  the  difficulty.  As  it  is,  men  of  that 
class,  knowing  how  slow  the  British  public  are  to  rise  to  the  apprecia- 
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tion  of  the  claims  of  political  equity  where  finance  is  concerned,  in 
stinctively  shrink  from  formulating  those  demands  for  sacrifice  on  the 
]mrt  of  the  domiuant  country  in  which  alone  an  effectual  solution  can 
be  found. 

14.  Amongst  many  other  writings  on  this  subject  of  the  financial  re- 
lations between  England  and  India,  and  the  effects  thereof  on  the  lat- 
ter country,  one  may  be  suitably  mentioned  here,  namely,  an  article  on 
"India's  Unadjusted  Trade  Balance^  in  the  December,  1887,  number  of 
the  "  Political  Science  Quarterly"  (New  York:  London,  Henry  Frowde, 
Amen  Comer).  In  this  the  facts  of  the  fomgn  trade  of  India  are  set 
out  on  the  principle  laid  down  by  Dr.  R.  Giffen  in  his  essay  on  the  proper 
use  of  import  and  exx>ort  statistics.  This  had,  indeed,  often  been  done 
before  by  the  three  writers  already  named;  but  the  special  reason  for 
referring  to  this  article  is,  that  in  it  are  set  out  two  extracts  from  writers 
whose  authoritative  dicta  distinctly  define  the  depressing  and  imjjover- 
ishing  eft'ect  of  obligatory  payments  made  by  a  subject  to  a  dominant 
country,  for  which  there  is  no  commercial  return.  One  of  these  is  by 
Major  Witfgate,  R.  E.,  who,  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bombay  rev- 
enue survey,  was  closely  and  directly  acquainted  with  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  cultivators  and  the  people  generally,  by  the  withdrawal 
from  the  country  of  frinds  or  produce  inst^Eid  thereof,  which  is  spent  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe  without  return  or  monetory  compensation. 
He  went  further,  and  pleaded  earnestly  on  behalf  of  financial  equity 
being  applied  to  the  case  in  a  manner  presently  to  be  mentioned.  The 
other  extract  in  the  article  here  referred  to  is  a  quotation  from  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  J.  Stuart  Mill's  chapter  on  *'The  Distribution  of 
the  Precious  Metals."  In  this  passage  that  clear-sighted  economist, 
characterizing  this  class  of  obligatory  payments  as  "  tribute,"  proceeds 
to  demonstrate  that  the  effect  of  these  withdrawals  is  to  inevitably  de- 
press prices  and  profits  in  the  subject  country,  and  per  contra  raise  them 
in  the  dominant  country.  Mill  does  not  then  mention  India;  but  his 
abstract  reasoning  is  all  the  more  telling,  as  we  trace  the  exact  fulfill- 
ment in  the  impoverishment  of  India,  aggravated  of  late  years  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  tribute  which  has  brought  about  the  ruinous  ^^  loss  by 
exchange,"  as  indicated  by  the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee.  At 
the  time  these  men  wrote,  the  "  tribute  "  paid  by  Inda  was  trifling  com- 
pared with  its  figure  at  the  present  time,  which  appals  all  who  have  the 
insight  to  see  what  is  meant  thereby. 

15.  One  consideration  is  constantly  being  overlooked  when  it  is  said, 
as  generally  admitted,  that  prices  in  India  have  not  appreciably  risen 
since  the  heavy  fall  in  silver,  and  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee, 
has  occurred.  This  is  contrary  to  the  axioms  of  monetary  science,  it 
being  assumed  that,  as  the  circulating  medium  is  cheaper,  it  must  have 
flowed  into  the  country  so  as  to  raise  prices  rapidly  and  largely.  The 
late  Bonaniy  Price,  in  a  discussion  with  the  present  writer,  insisted  on 
this  axiom  very  strongly,  and  could  not  understand  why  prices  had  not 
gone  up,  or  why  capitalists  did  not  rush  silver  into  India,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  presumed  large  profit  in  coining  it  there  (he  forgot  that 
they  have  to  get  the  proceeds  back  again).  The  explanation  is,  that 
silver  has  not  gone  into  India  in  proportion  to  the  fall  in  its  gold  price, 
because  its  flow  has  been  superseded  to  so  large  an  extent  by  an  in- 
creased supply  of  council  bills;  as  see  paragraph  6,  and  Mr.  G^oschen's 
report  of  1876. 

The  broad  fact,  that  the  cause  of  prices  not  having  risen  in  India  in 
accordance  with  the  cheapness  of  its  currency  standard  metal  is  that 
the  natural  flow  of  silver  has  been  checked  by  the  extraneous  financial 
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demand  represented  by  the  increase  in  council  bills,  is  strikingly 
shown  by  comparison,  in  these  two  respects,  between  the  eleven  years 
ending  1872  and  the  similar  period  ending  1833,  as  thus  set  out: 

Connoil  biUs  drawn  from  1862  to  1872  (both  iDclnsive) Eb.  71, 61, 56, 776 

Council  bills  drawn  from  1873  to  1883  (both  inclusive) 175, 40, 45, 677 

Annual  averajire  of  former  period 6,51,05,160 

Annual  average  of  latterperiod 15,94,58,098 

Net  imports  oi  treasure  during  corresponding  periods,  1862-'72 £159, 660, 000 

Net  imports  of  treasure  during  corresponding  periods,  1873-^83 82, 190,  (XK) 

Annual  average  of  former  period «  14, 510,(X)0 

Annual  average  of  latter  period 7,460,000 

As  it  is  only  silver  that  affects  currency  and  prices  in  India,  the  gold 
included  in  the  total  of  net  imports  of  treasure  does  not  count  in  this 
particular  comparison,  which  is  therefore  all  the  more  striking. 

IV. 

16.  The  question  remains,  what  can  be  done  towards  alleviating  this 
intolerable  pressure  on  India's  resources,  and  by  so  doing  raising  the 
exchange  value  of  the  rupee,  which  would  be  the  surface  indication  of 
some  recovery  in  her  industrial  and  commercial  condition  t  There  is, 
first,  the  direct  financial  method  in  some  large  and  determined  reduc- 
tion of  the  present  extravagant  military  ej^penditure,  due  to  a  wantonly 
aggressive  policy  followed  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  which  has 
largely  increased  the  "loss  by  exchange;"  bat,  as  that  rests  with  polit- 
ical authorities,  it  can  not  be  discussed  here. 

17.  Next,  there  is  one  method  of  detail,  in  the  firmer  and  more  busi- 
ness-like management  of  the  secretary  of  state's  current  financial 
transactions.  He  is  the  l^^rgest  dealer  in  silver,  and  as  such  could  to  a 
certain  extent  control  the  market.  Instead  of  that,  the  practice  of  the 
India  Office  has  long  been  to  weakly  follow  the  market,  instead  of  lead- 
ing it,  and  to  offer  its  bills,  without  stint  or  discrimination,  to  the  low- 
est bidder  or  speculator.  This  suits  the  city,  while  there  seems  no  one 
at  the  India  Office  to  stand  up  against  that  influence,  on  behalf  of  the 
Indian  revenue  and  taxpayer.  The  city  broker  says,  in  effect,  "  the 
secretary  of  state  must  sell  his  bills,  so  we  will  give  as  low  a  rate  as 
we  can  get  them  for.'^  The  answer  to  this  is  that,  though  the  whole  of 
the  year's  drawings  have  to  be  made  according  to  the  budget,  the  India 
Office  is  not  compelled  to  sell  any  particular  amount  in  any  week  or 
month,  whereas  the  merchant  or  banker  must  make  his  purchases  for 
remittance  at  the  dates  that  are  due.  Thus,  so  long  as  the  secretary 
of  state  keeps  a  considerable  cash  balance — often  larger  than  there  is 
any  need — ^he  can  hold  back  portions  of  his  drafts  and  decline  to  sell 
under  A  minimum,  which  should  always  be  above  the  parity  of  silver. 
On  some  occasions  when  this  attitude  has  been  taken  by  the  India 
Office,  the  price  of  the  rupee  has  stiffened  and  a  higher  rate  has  been 
obtained.  Although  there  is  necessarily  a  limit  to  this  course,  it  could 
be  adopted  to  such  an  extent  as  woi^ld  make  a  considerably  better 
result  on  the  enormous  sums  which  the  Secretary  of  State  has  to  sell 
for  remittance. 

18.  After  all,  the  one  effectual  and  permanent  remedy  is  that  the 
British  treasury  should  sustain,  as  projwsed  by  Wingate  40  years  ago, 
some  appreciable  {portion  of  the  home  charges^  which  represent  the 
cost  of  that  control  over  India  and  its  resources  that  has  yielded  to 
the  United  Kingdom  millions  on  millions  of  national  wealthy  to  say 
nothing  of  political  prestige.  With  one  notable  exception,  England 
has  not  contributed  a  single  pound  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  her  sway 
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over  the  weak  and  dependent  coaotiy,  thougb  she  has  spent  milliona 
on  her  Colonial  Empire.  Every  consideration  of  i)olitieal  equity,  and 
even  enlightened  self  interest,  prompts  to  this  course,  and  there  is  yet 
time  to  act  for  virtue's  sake  before  compelled  by  necessity.  The  an- 
nouncement of  a  contribution  of  from  two  to  four  millions  annually 
from  the  British  treasury  to  this  truly  imperial  object  would  at  once 
relieve  the  present  tension,  the  crushing  cost  to  India  of  its  obligatory 
remittances  would  be  largely  reduced,  and  there  would  be  hope  for  the 
prosperity  of  that  country,  so  that  the  currency  difficulty,  if  such  there 
really  be,  could  be  dealt  with  deliberately  and  without  incurring  such 
unmanageable  risks  as  are  comprised  in  many  of  the  rash  and  some 
desperate  proposals  of  the  present  hour, 

W.  M,  W. 


Letter  from  Mr.  Woodhouae  to  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England^  the  Lord  HerscheU, 

16  Litchfield  Boab,  Gbicelbwood, 

London^  JT.TT.,  :23rd  November^  1892. 
My  Lord:  Your  lordship  is  so  well  known  as  an  expert  in  Indian 
currency  matters  that  I  venture  most  respectftilly  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  (the  result  of  much  discussion  with  others  interested 
in  the  matter)  for  the  favour  of  your  lordship's  consideration  in  connex- 
ion with  the  conference  now  sitting. 

1.  I  am  a  creditor  of  the  New  Oriental  Bank  Ck)rporation,  Limited, 
which  bank's  private  bill  in  Parliament  for  the  issue  of  silver  capital 
was  not  long  ago  passed  by  your  lordship's  house. 

2.  Owing  to  the  general  discredit  caused  by  the  so-called  Baring  cri* 
sis,  the  bank  was  not  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  powers 
obtained  by  the  act  to  raise  silver  capital,  and  in  June  last  the  bank 
suspended  payments  and  put  itself  into  voluntary  liquidation. 

3.  At  the  first  creditors'  meeting  the  liquidator  held  out  hopes  of 
resuming  business  at  an  early  date,  and  I,  for  one,  was  glad  to  think 
that  there  was  only  to  be  so  much  "  winding-up  ^  as  would  set  the 
clock  going  again, 

4.  Keconst ruction,  however,  seems  to  be  out  of  the  question,  now 
that  the  scarcity  of  real  current  money  has,  through  the  general  want 
of  credit,  made  itself  more  felt. 

(Tliis,  perhaps,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  it  be  true  that  the  country 
is  losing  its  small  stock  of  gold  at  the  rate  of  7,000,000/.  a  year.  Mr. 
Chilflors  told  us  in  1884  that  there  was  120,000,000/.  of  gold  coin  in  the 
country  and  last  year  Mr.  Goschen  told  us  we  had  70,000,000/.  gold 
coin  left.  At  this  rate  all  our  gold  will  be  gone  from  us  in  10  years 
more,  unless  we  set  our  neighbours  the  example  of  using  some  silver.) 

5.  The  main  causes  for  the  bank's  suspension  are  said  to  be: 

(a)  The  speculative  character  of  all  trade  with  India  and  China, 
noAv  that  the  fluctuations  in  silver  render  it  impossible  for  merchants 
to  forecast,  even  for  24  hours^  the  value  in  sterling  of  the  rupee  or 
dollar,  and  vice  versa, 

(h)  The  depreciation  of  the  silver  rupee  and  dollar,  in  which  the 
bank's  capital  and  sterling  deposits  had,  from  the  nature  of  its  busi- 
ness, to  be  employed. 

(c)  The  heavy  withdrawals  of  deposits  during  the  last  twelve  months 
from  eastern  firms  working  with  borrowed  sterling  money,  as  weU  as 
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from  all  the  eastern  banks,  in  consequence  of  the  alarm  of  depositors 
in  Scotland  and  England  at  the  continual  fall  in  the  sterling  value  of 
the  rupee  and  at  the  failures  caused  thereby  in  the  eastern  ti'ade. 

6.  Now,  I  venture  most  respectfully  to  submit  for  your  lordship's 
judgment  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  permit  of  the  bank's 
creditors  in  this  country,  like  those  abroad,  being  paid  their  dividends 
Irom  the  hquidation  in  rupees  instead  of  sterling,  "  dividends  in  specie'' 
rupees  being  the  specific  assets  of  the  bank. 

7.  Secondly,  I  would  ask  whether  it  would,  as  the  law  now  stands, 
not  be  possible  to  allow  the  Queen's  rupee  to  circulate  in  this  country 
as  a  two-shilling  piece,  even  to  a  limited  extent  like  the  florin.  The 
rupee  contains  more  pure  silver  than  the  florin,  and  no  public  objection 
need  be  feared  to  its  proclamation,  I  should  imagine. 

8.  Thirdly,  I  would  ask  whether,  as  the  law  now  stands,  there  is  any- 
thing to  prevent  the  Indian  Government  paying  its  servants  and  pen- 
sioners resident  in  this  country  in  rupee  notes,  if  the  public  here  choose 
to  accept  them.  If  there  be  no  objection,  tne  Indian  Government's 
notes  ought  certainly  to  acquire  and  ei^joy  as  good  credit  as  the  notes 
of  many  a  small  English  country  bank. 

9.  My  reason  for  putting  forward  these  queries  and  my  apology  for 
doing  so  at  the  present  time  are  as  follows. 

10.  The  liquidator  of  the  New  Oriental  Bank  has  publicly  stated 
that  the  assets  of  the  bank,  which  are  chiefly  in  rupees  now  worth,  say, 
15d.  each,  can  not  be  relied  on  to  pay,  in  all,  dividends  of  more  than  15«. 
in  the  pound,  though  they  may  realise  16s.  to  lis.  in  the  pound. 

11.  It  would  seem  therefore  fair  to  suppose  that,  if  the  Government 
would  tacitly  permit  the  introduction  of  the  rupee  here  in  place  of  the 
florin  (as  they  did  for  a  long  time  with  the  French  penny)  or  officially 
sanction  it  (as  they  did  with  the  Spanish  dollar  about  70  years  ago), 
not  only  might  the  assets  of  the  bank  pay  24«.  in  the  pound,  but  many 
public  troubles  might  be  averted  this  winter,  such  as  the  continuance 
of  the  Lancashire  strike  and  the  impending  want  of  employment  for 
the  working  classes  through  lack  of  trading  and  fai*ming  capital  and 
enterprise. 

12.  Any  loss  occasioned  to  our  mint  by  the  use  of  the  rupee  here 
might  well  and  willingly  be  made  good  by  the  Indian  Government  in 
consideration  of  the  advantage  it  would  obtain  by  paying  its  home  dis- 
bursements in  rupees  at  two  shillings  each.  The  simplest  form  of  com- 
pensation, and  the  best  for  India,  would  be  to  make  the  Indian  mints 
branches  of  our  royal  mint. 

13.  The  India  Office  might  have  a  banking  department  in  London 
for  the  issue  and  encashment  of  its  notes  of  5, 10,  50,  and  100  rupees 
(if,  as  is  probable,  the  Bank  of  England  saw  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
issuing  its  own  notes  against  deposits  of  silver  and  having  perhaps  to 
meet  the  notes  in  gold,  a  difficulty  that  could  not  arise  if  the  Indian 
Government  issued  its  notes  here  through  the  India  office).  The 
Oriental  Bank's  premises  in  Threadneedle  street  could  no  doubt  be 
rented  with  the  vaults  and  would  form  a  suitable  place  for  the  storage 
of  the  rupees  and  for  the  issue  of  Indian  Government  notes  against 
them,  as  well  as  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  retired  Indian  officials 
ill  Indian  Government  notes. 

14.  If  the  public  were  willing  to  make  use  of  Indian  Government 
notes  there  would  not  probably  be  much  difficulty  in  proclaiming  them 
legal  tender. 

I  have,  etc, 

J.  Stanley  Woodhousb, 
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Petition  of  the  Indian  Association  to  ike  House  of  Commons, 

The  humble  petition  of  the  Indian  Association,  consisting  of  the 
main  and  the  branch  and  afSiiated  associations  established  all  over 
India,  respectfully  showeth: 

1.  That  your  petitioners  have  learned  with  deep  concern  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Indian  Currency  Association,  lately  established  at  Simla 
and  Calcutta,  and  the  British  officers  of  Her  Majesty  tlie  Empress  of 
India,  serving  in  or  connected  with  India,  have  lately  applied  to  your 
honourable  House  for  establishing  a  gold  standard  in  India  with  tlie 
consequent  stoppage  of  free  coinage  of  silver  in  India. 

2.  That  your  petitioners  submit  and  trust  that  while  they  do  not  ovct- 
look  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  falling  value  of  the  rupee  in  relation 
to  gold  to  Her  Majesty's  servants  serving  in  or  connected  with  India, 
specially  those  in  receipt  of  moderate  salaries,  no  measure  may  be 
adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  the  amelioration  of  their 
grievances  which  will  throw  additional  burden  on  the  people  of  India> 
including  the  domiciled  Europeans,  and  create  unnecessary  diffloolties 
for  the  various  agricultural,  planting,  and  manufacturing  interests  of 
India,  and  they  pray  that  Her  Majes^'s  Government  will  not  introduce 
any  change  in  the  present  currency  system  of  India  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  interests  of  the  x>eople  of  this  country. 

3.  That  your  petitioners  have  learned  that  the  Indian  Currency  As- 
sociation is  urging  the  Government  of  India,  and  it  appears  firom  its 
reply  to  the  Darjeeling  Planters'  Association,  and  dated  the  12th  oi 
October,  1892,  and  from  the  reply  given  by  the  Viceroy  to  the  addresses 
from  the  combined  Planting  Associations  of  Mysore,  and  from  the 
planters  of  Coorg,  on  the  12th  of  November,  1892,  and  from  other  public 
utterances  of  the  Government  of  India,  that  the  Government  of  India  is 
anxious  to  establish  a  gold  standard  in  India  by  closing  the  Indian 
mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  thereby  to  raise  and  fix,  if  pos- 
sible, the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  in  relation  to  the  sover^gn. 
Your  petitioners  submit  that  at  present  India  and  the  United  States  of 
America  are  the  only  largest  consumers  of  silver,  and  that  if  the  Qor- 
ernment  of  India  stops  free  coinage  of  silver,  it  is  only  too  probable 
that  the  United  States,  which  have  failed  to  raise  the  price  of  silver, 
in  spite  of  purchasing  54,000,000  ounces  of  silver  every  year,  will  stop 
any  further  purchase  of  silver,  and  that  in  consequence  silver  will  fall 
still  further  in  relation  to  gold,  and  that  silver,  which  has  yet  depre- 
ciated but  very  little,  if  at  all,  will  depreciate  in  relation  to  commodities 
and  that  a  great  difference  in  value  between  the  rupee  and  uncoinea 
silver  of  the  same  quantity  will  follow. 

4.  That  your  petitioners  are  aware  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  stop 
coinage  of  silver  on  account  of  private  persons,  but  that  the  Govern 
ment  will  continue  to  coin  silver  as  much  as  it  likes,  and  thus  the  de 
mand  for  silver  for  coinage  will  remain  the  same  as  before^  bat  your 
petitioners  submit  that  if  any  attempt  be  made  to  raise  the  value  of  the 
rupee,  at  present  based  on  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  stop  or  limit  the  total  coinage  of  silver,  as  the  value  will  de- 
pend on  the  total  quantity  in  circulation,  and  that  it  will  not  make  any 
difference  in  the  result  as  soon  as  rupees  coined,  whether  on  account 
of  the  Government  or  private  persons,  are  available  for  purposes  of 
circulation,  for  the  monopoly  of  coinage  will  not  give  to  the  rupee  any 
value  the  Government  pleases  unless  the  rupee  is  made  absolutdy 
scarce.  Your  petitioners,  therefore,  further  submit,  that  owing  to  the 
stoppage  or  limitation  of  coinage,  all  the  savings  of  the  people  held  at 
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present  in  uncoined  silver  in  the  shape  of  ornaments  or  otherwise  that 
are  used  by  them  in  times  of  hardship  will  become  of  less  value^  and 
thus  a  grave  injustice  will  be  done  to  the  people;  while  the  rupee,  suj)- 
plemented  here  and  there  by  illicit  coins,  will  form  the  inconvertible 
token  coinage  of  the  country,  changing  in  value  from  time  to  time  and 
place  to  place,  and  thereby  burdening  the  entire  people  with  uncer- 
tainties of  exchange  in  all  their  daily  internal  transactions  such  as  are 
now  experienced  m  the  foreign  commerce  of  this  country  with  gold 
standard  countries. 

5.  Your  petitioners  submit  that,  out  of  the  total  Indian  produce  now 
annually  exi)orted  from  India,  about  seven-tenths  thereof  represent  the 
real  commerce  of  the  country  and  are  exported  in  exchange  for  the 
total  imports,  and  that  the  remaining  three-tenths  (which  is  the  pres- 
ent surplus  of  Indian  exports  over  her  imports)  represent  the  remit- 
tances made  by  the  Gk)v^rnment  of  India  and  Anglo-Indian  officials 
and  others  to  England,  meeting  the  annual  foreign  obligations  of 
India;  that  this  surplus  produce  of  India  will  be  continued  to  be  sent 
abroad  solely  in  consequence  of  remittances  made  from  India,  what- 
ever be  the  value  of  the  rupee  or  of  the  Indian  commodities  in  relation 
to  gold,  but  that  the  quantity  of  the  surplus  export  will  depend  on  the 
gold  value  the  Indian  commodities  may  fetch  abroad,  and  on  the 
amount  of  the  foreign  obligations  of  India.  As  regards  the  other 
seven-tenths  of  Indian  exi)ort,  your  petitioners  further  submit  that,  if 
the  rupee  be  raised  in  value  artificially  in  relation  to  gold,  the  prices 
of  Indian  commodities  will  be  raised  abroad,  as  it  will  take  some  years 
to  adjust  the  wages  and  the  retail  prices  prevailing  in  this  country; 
and,  while  the  import  trade  may  be  correspondingly  benefited,  it  will 
lead  to  serious  complications  in  the  foreign  trade  a£  the  country,  until 
the  imports  again  balance  the  exx>orts  made  on  account  of  trade  by  a 
fall  in  the  value  of  the  commodities  expjorted. 

Your  petitioners  ftirther  submit  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  tea  indus- 
try of  this  country,  which  has  just  gained  the  ascendancy  over  the  tea 
industry  of  China  after  a  prolonged  trial,  and  the  cotton  industry, 
which  has  just  developed  in  Bombay,  will  undergo  serious  competition 
at  a  dead  loss  in  Ghina  and  Japan,  the  principal  marts  for  Indian  cotton 
goods,  which  have  also  recently  commenced  their  own  spinning  and 
weaving  industry,  and  where  the  depreciated  silver  will  continue  to 
form  the  standard,  of  the  currency.  •  •  •  Your  petitioners  submit 
that,  whUe  the  immediate  result  of  the  stoppage  of  free  coinage  will 
be  a  disturbance  in  the  f(Mreign  commerce  and  internal  traasaetions 
of  the  country,  the  ultimate  result  will  be  a  general  fall  in  x>rices  in  this 
country.  Your  petitioners  further  submit  that,  while  there  is  so  much 
agitation  on  account  of  the  fluctuating  exchange  as  affecting  the  Indian 
trade,  the  total  imports  and  exports  of  India  have  gradually  risen  from 
Ex.  34.496.9^  and  Bx.  65.329,772  in  1872-^73  to  Ex.  73,646,496  and  Ex. 
109,883,124,  respectively,  m  1891-^2  (exclusive  of  silver),  which  shows 
that  fluctuating  exchange  has  not  materially  affected  the  foreign  trade 
of  India. 

6.  Yout  petitioners  submit  that,  while  the  income  of  the  bulk  of  thie 
population  of  India,  who  depend  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  produce 
of  land,  will  diminish,  their  expenses,  the  rents,  taxes,  and  wages,  will 
continue  nearly  the  same  as  before  for  some  years  to  come,  and  that  the 
debts  incurred  in  rupees,  in  which  a  great  majority  of  the  peasantry 
and  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  are  at  present  immersed,  will  become 
m<M*e  burdensome  owing  to  tiie  artifictal  appreciation  of  the  rupee* 
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7.  Your  petitioners  submit  that  during  the  last  five  financial  years 
India  imported  on  an  average  Ex.  10,522,125  net  worth  silver,  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  which  has  been  coined  into  rupees.  The  rupees 
thus  coined  or  the  currency  notes  issued  in  exchange  for  bullion  tendered 
by  the  paper  currency  department  of  India  go  to  the  local  bai^s,  and 
form  the  nucleus  of  capital  seeking  fresh  investment  in  this  country. 
This  is  the  cause  attributed  by  the  Qovemment  of  India  in  its  reports 
issued  from  the  paper  currency  department  for  the  low  rate  of  interest 
lately  prevailing  in  India  for  some  time.  Eminent  political  economists 
have  also  held  that,  during  the  process  of  the  appreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency, the  rates  of  interest  may  harden  up  owing  to  the  reduction  in 
the  currency  available.  It,  therefore,  follows  that,  as  the  imports  of 
silver  will  diminish,  owing  to  the  stoppage  or  limitation  of  silver  coinage, 
the  rates  of  interest  and  discount  will  rise,  and  will  thus  throw  addi- 
tional difficulties  in  the  way  of  Indian  trade*  and  commerce,  and  thus 
interfere  with  the  material  prosperity  of  the  masses. 

8.  Your  petitioners  beg  to  observe  that  the  chief  ostensible  ground 
shown  for  the  agitation  to  dose  the  free  coinage  of  silver  is  that  the 
Indian  government  suffers  at  present  enormous  losses  in  its  remittances 
to  the  secretary  of  state.  Your  petitioners  submit  that  the  expected 
saving  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  rupee  will  be  more  than  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  deficiency  in  the  total  receipts  of  th«  government  as 
«oon  as  the  free  coinage  of  silver  is  stopped;  for,  the  government  of 
India  being  the  greatest  landlord  in  India,  and  the  largest  part  of 
the  receipts  of  the  government  arising  from  the  land  revenue  (Bx. 
24,000,000),  the  receipt  from  the  income  of  land,  as  in  the  case  of  pri- 
vate landlords,  is  sure  to  diminish;  the  price  of  opium  measured  in 
rupees  will  fall;  the  proceeds  ot  several  taxes  and  imposts  (such  as 
income-tax,  the  stamps,  cesses,  etc.)  are  also  likely  to  fall,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  question  as  to  whether  the  government  will  be  placed  in  a 
better  or  worse  position  after  the  stoppage  of  coinage. 

9.  Your  petitioners  frirther  submit  that  this  very  measure  (closing 
the  Indian  mints  against  private  silver)  was  once  recommended  to  the 
Indian  government  by  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  resolution  passed  on  the  15th  of  July,  1876.  The  gov- 
ernment ot  India,  in  its  reply  dated  the  9th  day  of  February,  1877 
(financial  department),  to  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  made, 
amongst  others,  the  following  observations: 

8.  The  yalue  of  no  sabstance  can  serve  as  a  standard  measare  of  yalne  onless  its 
use  as  the  material  of  Wal-tender  currency  is  fireely  admitted.  Jf,  thereforB,  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  on  £ced  conditions  were  disaUowed  in  India,  silver  wonld  no 
longer  be  the  standard  of  valne  of  India,  but  another  standard  would  be  substitated, 
namely,  the  monopoly  value  of  the  existing  stock  of  rupees  tempered  by  any  addi- 
tions made  to  it  by  tne  government  or  illicitly.  If  no  such  additions  were  made, 
the  value  of  the  rupee  will  gradually  but  surely  rise. 

9.  The  stamp  of  a  properly  regulated  mint,  such  as  the  Indian  mints,  adds  nothing 
excejpt  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  and  seigniorage  to  the  value  of  the  metal  on  which 
it  is  impressed,  but  only  certifies  to  its  weight  and  purity. 

10.  A  sound  system  of  currency  must  be  automatic  or  self-regulating.  No  civil- 
ized government  can  undertake  to  determine  from  time  to  time  by  how  much  ^e 
legal-tender  currency  should  be  increased  or  decreased,  nor  would  it  be  justified  in 
leaving  the  community  without  a  fixed  metallic  standard  of  value,  even  for  a  short 
time.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  European  nation  has  rejected  silver  as  a 
standard  of  value  without  substituting  gold. 

Yoor  x>etitioners  submit  that  no  explanation  has  yet  been  offered  by 
the  Indian  Corrency  Association,  or  any  one  else,  with  reference  to  the 
difficulties  suggested  m  the  last  paragraph  of  the  remarks  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  which  have  just  beai  quoted. 
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10.  Your  petitioners  are  aware  that  the  examples  of  France  and  Java 
are  held  out  by  the  president  of  the  Indian  Currency  Association  as 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  stopping  of  free  coinage  of  silver.  Your  pe- 
titioners submit  that  in  France  both  gold  and  silver  were  in  circulation 
as  currency,  and  that,  owing  to  the  demand  for  silver  in  India,  the  cur- 
rency of  France,  by  tne  end  of  the  year  1866,  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  gold  coins,  and  that  subsequently,  owing  to  the  demonetisation  of 
silver  by  Germany  in  1872,  France  stopped  coinage  of  silver  from  1874; 
and  now,  by  the  end  of  1891,  the  total  gold  and  silver  in  circulation  as 
currency  are  estimated  at  187,500,000Z.  and  145,833,000i.  respectively; 
the  silver  coins  circulating  in  France  have  become  only  token  coins,  but 
the  principal  transactions  and  the  foreign  commerce  of  France  are  con- 
ducted in  gold.  It  is  because  France  holds  such  a  large  quantity  of 
gold  in  currency,  and  the  credit  of  France  stands  on  a  high  footing, 
that  she  is  able  to  circulate  such  a  large  quantity  of  silver  coins.  On 
the  other  hand,  India  does  not  hold  any  reserve  in  gold  currency,  and 
is  comparatively  a  very  poor  country.  To  maintain  the  silver  currency 
of  India  on  a  gold  standard  will  require  a  very  large  quantity  of  gold, 
the  cost  of  wMch  the  Indian  Government  is  not  in  a  position  to  incur. 

As  regards  Java,  she  has  got  no  separate  mint,  and  the  same  currency 
system  prevails  both  in  HoUand  and  her  foreign  territories,  the  Dutch 
coins  being  imported  into  and  exported  from  her  foreign  territories  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  Before  1873  the  single  silver  standard  with 
silver  currency  was  in  vogue  in  Holland  and  her  foreign  territories. 
On  silver  falling  in  value,  in  relation  to  gold,  she  stopped  her  silver 
coinage,  and  the  result  was  that  her  silver  coins  rose  in  value;  but  her 
transactions  with  foreign  countries  became  unsettled  and  dangerous 
owing  to  the  fluctuations  of  her  silver  coins,  her  balance  of  trade  was 
threatened,  the  commercial  community  took  fright,  and,  in  consequence, 
her  mint  was  opened  in  1876  to  gold,  and  a  gold  standard  established, 
and  since  then  her  .currency  consisted  of  gold  coins  with  the  former 
silver  coins  used  as  token  coins.  The  relation  between  Holland  and  her 
foreign  territories  as  regards  the  currency  is  very  different  from  that 
prevailing  between  England  and  India,  and  ther^ore  a  similar  result 
can  not  be  expected  to  follow  in  the  case  of  India  on  the  stoppage  of 
her  free  coinage  of  silver.  Moreover  the  {copulation  of  Holland  and 
Java  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  that  of  India.  The  internal 
condition  of  Java  and  her  foreign  trade,  as  described  by  Mr.  Van  den 
Berg,  the  president  of  the  bank  of  Java,  &c.,  is  in  a  very  bad  condi- 
tion. At  the  end  of  1891  Holland  was  supposed  to  hold  5,208,3002. 
and  13,541,7002.  in  gold  and  silver  respectively ;  while  India  has  no  gold 
at  all,  her  total  silver  coins  in  circulation  are  estimated  at  187,500,0002. 
Your  petitioners  therefore  submit  that  the  examples  of  France  and  Java 
afford  no  sufficient  guide  or  encouragement  to  the  Indian  Government 
to  undertake  to  establish  a  gold  standard. 

11.  Your  petitioners  submit  that  the  only  persons  who  will  gain  by 
the  proposed  modification  in  the  Indian  standard  of  currency  will  be 
the  Anglo-Indian  officials  serving  in  or  connected  with  India,  and  the 
creditors  of  India  who  hold  the  promissory  notes  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment issued  in  rupees,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  foreigners. 
Your  petitioners  submit  that,  apart  from  a  consideration  of  the  present 
general  fall  in  prices  in  England  and  the  comparatively  greater  con- 
veniences and  cheapness  of  the  passage  from  England  to  India,  and 
vice  versvj  &c.,  now  enjoyed  by  the  Anglo-Indian  officials,  and  consider- 
ing the  poverty  of  the  country  and  the  low  level  of  wages  prevailing  in 
India  (due  in  a  great  measure  to  her  foreign  indebtedness)  in  compari- 
son with  that  prevailing  in  England  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
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pay,  pension,  and  other  emoluments  drawn  by  the  Anglo-Indian  offi- 
cials at  present  are  sufficiently  high  not  to  require  any  lurther  adjust- 
ment on  account  of  the  low  exchange  value  of  the  rupee.  Your  peti- 
tioners further  submit  that,  if  the  proposed  change  in  the  Indian  stand- 
ard of  currency  be  carried  out,  a  ftu'ther  ultimate  fell  in  the  wages  level 
prevailing  in  India  is  likely  to  ensue,  and  thereby  a  further  injustice 
will  be  done  to  the  people  of  this  country,  while  the  officials  will  be 
further  benefited  by  the  general  fall  in  the  level  of  prices  in  India. 
Your  petitioners,  moreover,  submit  that,  by  the  artificial  raising  of  tbe 
value  of  the  rupee,  a  i)erpetual  temptation  wiU  be  held  out  to  the  poor 
people  of  the  country,  and  that  precautionary  measures  and  prosecu- 
tions will  be  rendered  necessary  to  maintain  the  value  of  the  rupees, 
requiring  the  goveinment  to  incur  further  unnecessary  costs  thereby. 

12.  Your  petitioners  are  aware  that,  owing  to  the  rupee  failing  in 
value  in  relation  to  gold,  the  Government  of  India  has  been  put  to  seri- 
ous difficulties  to  meet  the  biUs  drawn  by  the  secretary  of  state  for 
India  against  India  every  year ;  but  your  petitioners  submit  that,  by  the 
proposed  modification  in  the  Indian  standard  of  currency,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  will  not  be  placed  in  a  better  position  at  all,  as  the  sav- 
ing that  may  be  effected  in  the  remittances  made  to  the  secretary  of 
state  at  present  is  likely  to  be  more  than  swallowed  up  by  the  deficiency 
in  the  total  receipts  of  the  government;  that  the  only  way  to  improve 
the  financial  position  of  the  Gov^nment  of  India  lies  in  the  greater 
economy  in  the  military  expenditure  of  the  Government  of  India,  in 
the  reduction  of  gold  obligations  of  India  (including  the  purchase  of 
the  government  stores  in  India  with  Indian  currency,  &o.),  in  the 
greater  employment  of  the  people  of  this  country  in  the  place  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  officials,  consistently,  of  course,  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  British  Government  in  India,  and,  if  necessary, 
by  the  imposition  of  a  small  import  duty  on  all  articles  imported  into 
India  which  are  neither  produced  or  required  by  the  mass  of  the  x>opu- 
lation  of  India  nor  for  the  development  of  the  country. 

13.  Your  petitioners  lastly  submit  for  the  consideration  of  your  hon- 
nourable  house  the  accompanying  memorandum*  on  tbe  silver  question, 
drawn  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  Association,  in  which  the  most  impor- 
tant x>oints  connected  with  the  present  agitation  on  l^e  silver  question 
have  been  discussed. 

Wherefore  your  petitioners  pray  that  your  honourable  House  will  be 
pleased  to  direct  that  the  Indian  mints  be  not  closed  against  the  firee 
coinage  of  silver. 
And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever  pray. 

Eajendranasayan, 

PresidmU. 

SURBNDRANATH  BANBSGRA 

Honorary  Secretary. 


Memorial  op  the  Industrial  Association  op  Wbsteen  India, 

1892. 

lb  the  Right  Son.  Lord  Hersohell,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor^  and  Chair' 

man  of  the  Indian  Currency  Committee : 

May  it  please  youb  Lobdship  :  Your  memorialists  have  learned 
with  unfeigned  delight,  through  the  public  press,  that  a  committee,  of 
which  your  lordship  is  president,  has  been  appointed  by  Her  Miyesty's 

*  Not  printed. 
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Government  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Indian  currency  acts, 
and  to  advise  the  secretary  of  state  for  India  regarding  them. 

2.  Your  memorialists,  believing  that  an  unstable  rate  of  exchange  is 
disadvantageous  to  this  country  owing  to  the  speculation  thereby  im- 
ported into  trade  with  foreign  countries,  and  to  the  discouragement 
afforded  to  the  legitimate  employment  or  British  capital  in  India,  re- 
joice to  learn  that  such  an  inquiry  Is  about  to  take  place. 

3.  Tour  memorialists  are  prepared  to  welcome  any  legitimate  relief 
that  may  be  suggested  in  order  to  minimise  the  losses  suffered  by  those 
who,  while  earning  fixed  rupee  salaries  in  India,  have  to  remit  large 
sums  to  England  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

4.  They,  however,  can  not  conceal  their  alarm  at  some  of  the  proposals 
commonly  advanced  in  influential  quarters  for  the  remedy  of  those  evils, 
or  at  the  arguments  urged  in  their  support. 

Thus,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Government  of  India  is  being  urged 
to  sustain  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  artificially,  by  closing  the  mints 
to  the  private  minting  of  silver  money.  And  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
alleged  for  this  departure  from  long-established  practice  is,  that  Gov- 
ernment may  be  saved  from  further  loss  in  the  sale  of  its  council  bills. 

5.  Whether  the  proposed  remedy  is  adequate  to  suppress  the  evils 
under  which  the  Indian  currency  system  is  assumed  to  be  labouring, 
your  memorialists  dare  not  pretend  to  say.  But  they  are  fairlv  entitle 
to  say  that,  if  the  cessation  of  private  minting  causes  a  fall  of  prices  of 
agricultural  produce,  the  effect  upon  the  producing  agricultural  classes 
may  be  disastrous. 

6.  The  steadiness,  and  even  the  rise,  of  rupee  prices  and  wages  in 
India,  concurrently  with  the  fall  of  gold  prices  and  exchange,  during 
the  past  20  years,  is  a  very  remarkable  feature  of  the  situation  to  which 
the  attention  of  your  lordship's  committee  can  not  fail  to  be  directed. 
Such  a  feature  may  be  well  understood  to  justify  an  inference  in  favour 
of  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  peasant  proprie- 
tary of  India  during  the  last  20  years. 

The  heavy  inherited  immemorial  burden  of  ancestral  debt  of  the 
Indian  peasant  cultivators  is  another  and  older  feature,  concerning 
over  90  per  cent  of  the  tax-paying  population,  which  can  not  escape 
your  lordship's  observation  and  the  consideration  of  your  lordship's 
committee. 

7.  Your  memorialists  observe  that  the  large  volume  of  the  gold  obli- 
gations of  the  Government  is  advanced  to  justify  a  departure  from  free 
trade  in  rupees.  But  they  humbly  suggest  that  the  silver  obligations 
of  the  peasantry  are  twenty-fold  greater  and  more  important  than  the 
gold  obligations  of  the  Government,  so  that,  while  removing  a  minor 
evil,  a  greater  one  of  the  same  nature,  but  the  results  of  which  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  foretell,  would  be  substituted. 

During  the  last  20  years  the  burden  of  the  obligations  of  the  x>easan- 
try  appears  to  have  pressed  more  lightly  on  them,  a  favourable  result 
which  your  memorialists  consider  has  been  due  to  the  operation  of  an 
expanding  exx>ort  trade,  in  which  India  has  had  the  advantage  of  an 
unrestricted  supply  of  cheap  silver. 

8.  Your  memorialists  beg  your  lordship's  pardon  for  trespassing  on 
your  lordship's  time:  but,  U  the  subject-matter  of  this  petition  be  fully 
considered  by  your  lordship's  committee  from  the  point  of  view  sug- 
gested by  your  memonaUsts,  they  feel  sure  that  the  advantages  of  cheap 
iUver  wUl  be  made  manifest,  and  the  danger  and  hardships  likely  to  be 
entailed  by  restricting  its  supply  will  once  for  all  become  clear  to  the 
secretary  of  state. 

And  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray. 
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Afghan  traders :  Loss  owing  to  sudden  rise  in  exchange  in  ISQO,  attributed  by  them 

to  Government  tampering  with  the  currency,  Thornbumf  312. 
AMcay  East :  German  mpees  oiromatinff  iiK  might  be  sent  to  India  if  coinage  of 
silver  were  8topi>ed,  WeMt,  2718.    uidian  rupees  would  oust  (German  coins, 
but  for  special  restrictions,  jyEremoTs  App.  297. 
America,  North ;  900  United  States. 
America,  South : 

Effects  of  a  fall  in  paper  money  is  quite  different  from  that  of  a  fall  in  silver; 

J?0i«i,  764-9,  912. 
Argentine  Kepubuo :  Currency  is  inconvertible  piH^er,  but  accounts  are  also  kept 
in  gold,  on  basis  of  legal  tender  value,  Beaton,  2341;  much  of  the  gold 
coin  of  Brazil  is  now  current  in,  but  only  as  a  commodi^,  2267,  2340-2; 
as  to  effect  of  fiall  in  exchange  on  trade  in  hides,  Beiih,  763. 
Brazil: 

Currency  system;  inconvertible  currmioy  sustained,  though  overissued,  iSep. 

92. 
Coffee  trade  increases  owing  to  cheapness  of  production,  Beith,  757-S. 
Coinage:  Amount  of  gold  and  silver  coined,  ls49-^,  Bttaton,  2267.    Geld  hat 
nearly  all  disappeared  out  of  the  country,  2267,  2340;  and  silver,  being 
hoarded,  2286. 
Currencv system :  The  currency  is  inconvertible  paper;  in  1835  Government 
notes  became  inconvertible  into  gold,  Beaion,  2262-3,  2265-6 ;  their  face 
value  is  in  milreis,  2266.     In  184iS  the  gold  valuation  was  reacUustedi 
making  the  silver  milreis  27<I.,  the  present  par  of  exchange,  2263-4.   In  1850 
the  Bank  of  Brazil  received  the  privilege  of  issue  in  certain  districts; 
until  1864  its  notes  were  convertible  into  goldorGU)vemment  notes,  at  tiie 
bank's  option,  2264-5.    In  1864  specie  payments  were  suspended,  and  the 
bank  notes  also  became  inconvertible,  2266-7. 

Paper  money  is  the  circulating  medium,  its  amount  being  regulated  by 
Parliament.  Beaton,  2267-8;  method  of  determining  what  addition  is  re- 
quired, 2268-73 :  comparison  of  the  amount  issued  with  the  volume  of  trade 
in  1864  and  1888.  2273-8;  denominations  of  the  notes,  2281-5. 

Want  of  small  change;  recent  issues  of  small  notes,  and  nickel  and 
bronze  coins,  ^0at<m.  2286-8. 
Debt:  Increase  from  1864  to  1888  owing  to  war  and  famine,  Beaton,  2279-80; 

both  foreign  and  internal  loans  raised  to  meet  a  deficiency,  2272-3. 
Exchange:  Heavy  fall  in,  BeUk,  757-60;  due  to  large  gold  payments;  varia- 
tions between  1864  and  1888,  Beaton.  2291-2301 ;  compared  with  increase  of 
paper  currency,  Beaton,  2278-9,  2302-3.  Paper  rose  above  gold  on  three 
occasions.  2301.  Values  of  exports  and  imports  are  based  on  gold;  cur- 
rency values  are  largely  affected  by  exchange,  2303,  2319-21.  Effect  of 
depreciation  on  external  debt,  Beaton,  2322;  and  on  railway  receipts, 
2325-8 ;  customs  dues  are  received  in  ourrenoy,  varying  with  exchange, 
2323-4. 
Paper  currency;  000  above,  Currency  System. 
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Trade :  Statement  of  exports,  imports,  exchange,  and  paper  cnrrenoy  ttum 
1840  to  1888,  Beaton,  2334-9,  2342a.  Increase  of  exports  is  not  directlj 
connected  with  the  depreciation  of  currency,  hut  low  exchange  stimulates 
production  of  exportable  produce,  Beaton,  2289-90,  2303,  2332-3. 

Wages  have  risen  as  well  as  price  of  necessaries,  hut  not  in  proportioii 
to  fall  in  exchan^,  Beaton,  2310-8.  Payments  or  producers  tor  wages, 
Ac,  are  not  heavier  in  proportion,  hut  with  free  lahour  more  currency  is 
needed,  2304-9. 
Prosperity  of  the  country  till  the  RepuhUc  was  declared,  Beaton^  2329. 
Large  creation  of  hanks  of  issue  under  the  Repuhlic,  resulting  in  an  en<A- 
mous  addition  to  the  currency,  wild  speculation,  heavy  demand  for  ster- 
ling remittances,  faU  in  exchange,  and  loss  of  confidence,  Beaton,  2329. 
Efforts  of  Government  to  restore  confidence  hy  suhstituting  Government 
notes  for  those  of  hanks,  and  reducing  the  outstanding  amount,  wen 
thwarted  hy  Parliament,  2330-1. 

Political  condition  in  respect  to  foreign  payments  differs  from  India^ 
Naorqji,  2348-9. 
Chile:  Currency;  gold  and  silver  were  current  up  to  1873,  after  which  gold  lefl 
the  country,  Gihha,  App.  223.  In  1878,  redundant  issues  were  made  of  legal 
tender  notes,  and  silver  left;  the  country.  Paper  currency  is  forced;  case 
is  hardly  parallel  with  India.  Contracts  in  any  currency  have  heen  de- 
clared legal,  ibid. 
Customs :  Export  duty  on  nitrate  is  paid  at  a  fixed  exchange,  Oihhs,  App^ 
223. 

Exchange  has  hetween  1878  and  1892  fluctuated  from  46  to  16  pence  the 
doUar,  GHoha,  App.  223.  Government  means  to  fix  a  gold  value  or  24  pence 
for  the  dollar  to  avoid  fluctuations,  ibid.  Effect  of  fluctuating  exchange 
on  industries  and  on  the  Government,  ibid. 
Trade:  External,  is  mainly  on  a  gold  hasis,  Oibbs,  App. 223.  Low  exchange 
has  henefited,  and  hiffh  exchange  injured,  the  exporter.  Low  exchange 
iiljures  the  importer,  ibid.  Scarcity  of  population  in  proportion  to  amount 
of  foreign  trade,  ibid. 

Wages  are  paid  in  currency,  (Hbba,  App.  223.    Fluctuations  in  exchange 
did  not  for  some  time  affect  wages,  nor  do  wages  now  vary  to  the  some  ex- 
tent, hut  an  increase  is  demanded  when  exchange  fails,  iMd. 
Rirer  Plate :  Much  of  the  Brazilian  gold  coin  is  now  current  in,  there  heing  % 

legal  value  for  different  foreign  coins,  Beaton,  2267. 
Uruguay :  Foreign  gold  coins  form  part  of  the  currency,  at  a  fixed  legal  tender 
value,  Beaton,  2342. 
Argentine  Republic ;  eee  America,  South. 

Army  Expenditure:  Increase  was  hased  on  requirements  before  the  conquest  of 
Burmh,  Sope,  1246.    Large  amount  of  exceptional  charges  in  recent  yean^ 
Adam,  1892-93;  need  of  economy.  Fowler,  1623, 1651;  Wood,  App.  334. 
Reduction  out  of  the  question.  Hope,  2246. 
Assessed  Taxes:  Alterations  since  1867-^,  with  estimated  amount  of  increase  or 
remission,  App.  271.    Increase,  1882-92,  App.  263. 

Income  tax,  even  if  doubled,  would  only  raise  1|  crores ;  increase  wonld 
most  affect  those  who  already  suffer  from  the  fall  in  exchange.  Sep.  41. 
Strong  feeling  against,  Adam,  1899;  reaches  a  class  who  otherwise  would 
pay  nothing  to  the  state,  1899-1900;  though  charged  ^on  incomes  as  low  as 
600  rupees,  the  hulk  is  derived  from  rich  men,  1900.'  Room  for  great  in* 
crease:  the  land  should  be  charged;  improvement  might  be  Rx.  1,000,O00l 
West,  App.  330.  If  raised  from  2^  to  3^  per  cent,  the  increased  receipt 
might  be  from  300,000«.  to  500,000^,  Hope,  2208-10;  if  doubled,  Rx.  1,500,000, 
hut  with  great  complaints  and  trouble,  Bernard,  3227-8. 

Can  not  be  increased;  its  essential  condition  being  equability,  ffop^m 
2205-1. 0,  Bainee,  2973.  without  causing  discontent,  Bliee,  2915.  Amount 
would  be  little  altered  by  any  change  in  value  of  rupee,  as  it  is  levied  ad 
valorem,  We$t,  App.  329.  Comparison  of  Mr.  Wilson's  tax  and  the  preaent 
rate,  Bernard,  3252-5. 
Anstralia: 

Having  a  gold  standard,  would  adjust  her  balance  of  trade  with  England  in 

money^  Bardie,  90 ;  has  to  impose  import  duties,  and  could  not  maintain  m 

gold  standard  without  them,  96;  borrows  abroad,  and  has  no  surplus  ott 

exports  for  payment  of  foreign  deDt,97. 

Effect  on  her  silver-producing  colonies  if  India  adopted  a  gold  standard,  BtiA, 
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Different  political  condition  from  India,  in  having  her  people's  conseni  to  her 
foreign  debt,  iVaoro/i.  2363. 

Stock  of  money  in  1891-2,  App.  211,  273. 
Anslria-Hnngary : 

Currency  system;  history,  1861-93;  fall  in  exchange  averted  by  olosnre  of  mints 
against  silver,  Bep.  90-96. 

Gold  standard,  new  ratio,  Haupi,  App.  275;  mode  of  gradually  bringing  into 
force  by  issue  of  notes  against  the  old  guldens,  payable  in  gold  or  silver, 
at  a  continually  decreasing  discount,  Wesif  App.  329;  the  increase  of  the 
burden  of  taxation  caused  is  recognised  by  the  people  as  necessary,  329, 
Z30;  has  produced  some  effect  on  uie  money  market,  but  no  great  pressure. 
Fowler,  1629;  Giffw,  2149;  will  accelerate  the  fall  in  silver,  App.  1. 2; 
seems  to  show  that  a  gold  standard  is  found  satisfactory,  App.  1. 6;  to  be 
effective  should  be  on  Austria's  plan,  making  silver  exchangeable  for  ^old, 
and  accumulating  sufficient  gold  to  give  convertibility  to  me  whole  circu- 
lation, Hardie,  26,27. 

Coinage  1880-91,  App.  214;  stock  of  money,  1891-2,  Baupt,  App.  273, 274;  App* 
^12. 
Balance  of  trade;  $ee  Trade. 
Banks  and  bankers : 

England:  Scheme  for  using  the  5,000,0007.  reserve  in  the  silver  clause  of  the 
bank  act,  to  establish  a  rupee  currency  on  a  gold  standard,  Lind$ay,  App. 
308;  Macdonald,  579-81,  598;  Schmidt,  1752-3, 1756-8. 

France:  Notes  are  legal  tender,  and  convertible  into  gold  or  five-frano  pieces, 
App.  229. 

Hamburg :  System  based  on  silver  bullion,  without  coin,  App.  324. 

Holland:  Can  refuse  to  give  gold,  Camphell,  264;  but  in  practice  gives  it  freelj 
for  export,  though  not  Ibr  internal  use,  App.  229, 230, 231. 

India:  Bengal  and  Bombay;  assets  and  liabilities,  1880  and  1889  to  1892,  App. 
257-9:  large  amount  of  coined  rupees  as  well  as  bullion  and  notes  held, 
Campoellf  199-208;  large  remittances  of  silver  to  India  in  1890,  Bardie^ 
112-122;  Mackay,  1289;  Coke,  2615-20;  large  amount  of  currency  notes  hela 
as  deposits,  Campbelly  271-286;  Sowerhy,  App.  321.  Injury  to,  from  fell  in 
exchange,  CoX^e,  2570,  2620;  App.  I.  36;  Woodhousey  App.  335;  are  in  favour 
of  a  gold  standard,  App.  I.  3.  8:  stoppage  of  mints  would  compel  them  ta 
remit  gold  to  India,  Sleigh,  1823-4, 183^^  they  would  with  the  gold  buy 
rupees,  very  likely  below  the  tixed  rate,  Hardie,  36:  might  largely  convert 
their  rupees  into  sterling,  Campbell,  199^208;  their  oills  on  England  would 
be  used  to  remit  capital  from  India,  Campbell,  191-3 :  their  competition  to 
■ell  their  sterline  bills  would  raise  exchange,  App.  303;  danger  of  creating 
a  demand  for  gold  by  countries  like  India,  which  have  no  effective  system 
of  bankluf^,  Gairdner,  538;  are  accustomed  to  buy  silver  forwar(L  and 
notice  of  intention  to  stop  coining  should  be  given^  Thorbum,  328-331, 
338-342;  engagements  are  at  a  minimum;  a  month  would  be  sufficient. 
Coke,  2611-4;  when  they  take  risk  of  exchange,  some  additional  payment 
must  be  made  to  them,  but  it  is  very  smiQl,  Ralli,  1496-8;  natives  are 
familiar  with  varying  currencies.  West,  App.  327;  should  be  allowed  to 
issue  notes,  Sowerby,  App.  322 ;  largely  contribute  to  income  tax  reoeipts, 
Adam,  1900. 

Java:  Grants  gold  in  small  amounts;  but  it  can  not  be  claimed,  McNeill,  1420-1; 
stock  of  gold,  1413-6;  statement  of  affairs,  MoColl,  1815j  App.  234;  may,  ii 
necessary,  issue  notes  without  bullion  backing,  Adams,  1972;  notes  pay- 
able in  silver,  MoNeilL  1383. 

Norway  and  Sweden,  App.  235. 

Spain:  System.  Schmidt,  1731-4;  doubt  whether  they  will  always  be  able  to  pay 
in  gold,  1723. 

Absence  of  banking  fecilities  increases  tendency  to  hoard,  Oiffen,  2080-2. 
See  also  BiUs,  France,  United  States. 
Batavla;  $ee  Java. 
Belgium : 

Currency  system;  same  as  in  France,  iSep. 84-5;  danger  if  Latin  Union  were 
dissolved,  85. 

Stock  of  money  in  1891-2,  App.  211,  273;  gold,  silver,  and  paper  money;  ratio, 
limit,  legal  tender,  etc.,  App.  208,  2Vi,  213;  gold  is  not  difficult  to  obtain f 
paper  currency  is  abundant,  App.  213. 
See  also  France. 
Bengal  unco venan ted  service  family  pension  fund: 

Injury  to  pensioners  in  England  from  fall  in  exchange,  App.  I.  20. 
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Bills  on  India : 

Balance  of  trade  mast  be  settled  somehow;  council  bills  are  a  convenient  iray, 
but  not  intrinsically  better  than  others,  Hep.  122 ;  mnst  rise  in  price  on 
closure  of  mints,  bemg  freed  from  the  competition  of  silyer. 

Price  is  determined  by  same  considerations  as  price  of  silver,  unless  there  is 
some  special  cause,  Bardie,  49-51, 79-^,  94;  their  sale  forces  exchan^  in 
favour  of  India,  45, 48, 93 ;  it  is  cnecked  by  a  rise  in  exchange,  CampbeUj 
156, 236;  as  bills  and  silver  are  the  ultimate  means  of  balancing  trade,  a 
surplus  of  exports  creates  a  demand  for  them,  232-6. 

A  minimum  rate  nrged,  App.  I.  28,  32;  or  a  fixed  rate,  29;  rate  obtainable  for 
bills  does  not  depend  on  what  the  rupee  is  artiflcially  raised  to  in  India^ 
West,  2742-66. 

Effect  of  closing  the  mints  to  free  coinage  of  silv^:  would  give  the  secretary  of 
state  command  of  the  market,  Tnorhum,  32^;  would  fix  the  tatio  for  the 

f:old  standard,  through  the  competition  of  the  banks,  343-7 ;  Maedonaldy 
98-646;  Maekitsf,  1200-4;  price  would  be  raised,  Mackay,  1208-12,  1254-5. 

An  unduly  high  price  cannot  be  exacted,  as  the  demand  would  fail,^ardi«,  93, 
100,  108;  banks  might  refuse  to  take  bills,  Campbell,  193,  Ralli,  1556-61; 
would  cause  much  more  loss  than  gain  to  the  country,  fVest,  App.  331; 
would  not  prevent  an  increase  of  home  charges,  if  silver  fell,  We9t,  2742-56. 

Extent  to  which  they  should  be  sold,  Thorbum,  3^;  surplus  over  needs  Of  home 
treasury  might  be  used  to  obtain  gold  for  remittance  to  India  for  Coinage, 
ibid.;  or  silver  for  the  same  purpose,  Alacdonald,  606-11,  645-6;  Sleigh, 
1S39 ;  as  to  limiting  the  secretary  of  state's  discretion  with  regard  to  the 
amount,  Macdanald,  609-12,  632-46 ;  rate  at  which  they  should  be  sold, 
Macdonald,  612-40;  weak  position  of  the  secretary  of  state  as  seller,  Thcr- 
bum,  323,  Wood,  App.  835;  alleged  system  of  secret  sale,  lyEremar,  App. 
297. 

Increase  of  sales  the  main  cause  of  the  fall  in  exchange.  Wood,  App.  333;  and  a 
check  to  imports  of  silver  bullion  into  India,  335. 

System  of  selling  when  not  wanted  depresses  price.  Coke,  2608-4;  WtHfd,  App. 
335 ;  might  be  all  sold  on  January  1st,  for  different  dates  during  the  year, 
at  one  rate,  and  mints  closed  unless  the  matket  rate  rises  5  per  cent,  abore 
that  rate,  App.  305 ;  advantage  of  raising  the  rate  of  exchange  by  borrow- 
ing in  England  and  suspending  sale  of  bills.  Wood,  App.  385. 

To  be  paid  in  sovereigns  at  the  option  of  the  Indian  government,  Griiham,  App. 

Statistics  of  sales,  187(^-92,  App.  239,  240,  261;  discontinuance  ef  sale  in  London 
suggested,  bills  on  Liondon  being  bought  in  India.  Coke,  2601-7 ;  Sowerbff, 
App.  322;  UEremar,  App.  298,  299;  it  would  cause  more  6ilver  to  go  di- 
rect to  India,  not  through  London,  and  so  prevent  a  fall  in  exchange,  CokSj 
2601-7;  a  financial  agency  or  state  bank  snould  be  instituted  in  Indian  to 
purchase  bills  on  London  and  silver  for  coinage,  2603-7,  2623. 
See  aUo  Banks,  Trade. 

Bi-metalism,  International : 

Is  the  course  really  preferred  by  the  Indian  government,  but  not  pQt  forward, 
on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  home  Government;  gold  having  ap- 
preciated, this  course  should  be  at  all  events  taken  into  consideration, 
Courtney,  Note,  p.  xxxvii. 

Is  the  only  remedy  for  fluctuations  in  exchange,  Campbell,  225;  Chapman,  App. 
285;  ar^ment  in  favor  of,  283;  on  the  ratio  of  1  to  15^,  287;  on  a  ratio 
approximating  to  the  market  rate,  App.  1. 1. 

If  not  adopted,  a  gold  standard  is  necessary,  Thorbum,  818-9;  Sleigh,  1870;  App. 
I.  1,  3,  6,  11,  16;  Van  den  Berg,  App.  2S1;  or  a  paper  currency  secured  on 
Government  stocks,  Atkins,  App.  281;  otherwise  silver  should  be  left  free 
to  fall,  Beiih.  68^-8,  697-8,  m-4,  851,  App.  226. 

Government  of  India  has  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  secure:  responsibility  for 
refusal  rests  wit^  the  British  Government,  Hope,  2230-7 ;  Warburg,  App. 
324;  App.  L  4,  6. 

No  probability  of  an  agreement,  App.  206;  Warburg,  App.  324;  West,  App.  326; 
is  defensible,  but  not  at  present  practical  without  England's  co-operation, 
and  would  not  be  on  a  sufficiently  wide  basis,  App.  I.  3. 

When  existing  in  Europe  did  not  prevent  fiuctuations  of  exchangOj^hioh  most 
always  exist,  Campbell,  225-230;  stability  of  exchange  upto  1872,  App.  1.4. 

It  a  delusion  and  entirely  unsound,  Gairdner,  561;  Fowler,  1634:  Naorqfi,  2415; 
agitation  for  it  causes  the  most  violent  fluctuations ;  it  would  not  raise 
value  of  silver,  but  depreciate  gold,  Moxon,  App.  317;  induces  speculation 
in  the  cheaper  metal,  Daniell,  App.  293;  impracticable  owing  to  sreat 


yariations  in  cost  of  production  of  gold  and  silver,  Sowerby.  App.  Sw :  is 
no  remedy  for  depression  in  agriculture.  321;  unless  gold  wm  disoBea  as 
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coin  for  a  time  it  wotild  not  be  feasible ;  gold  would  be  hoarded,  West, 

App.  326;  would  raise  gold  price  of  Eastern  produce  and  damage  the  con- 
sumers, Moxon,  App.  317. 
If  not  adopted  by  other  nations,  India  must  take  care  of  herself,  Voice,  2559, 

App.  I.  4,  6,  11. 
Cost  of,  App.  206. 
Between  India  and  other  nations;  doubt  if  it  would  succeed,  Fowler,  1634,  App. 

I.  4. 
Objection  of  bimetallists  to  a  gold  standard  for  India,  Coke,  2554-9;  Chapman, 

App.  283. 
Brazil;  9ee  America,  Sonth. 
Canada: 

Currency  system,  Bep.  75;  no  mint  for  gold,  but  dollar  notes  and  silver  dollars 

circulate  at  United  States  p:old  dollar  value,  76,  9H. 
Stock  of  money,  1891-%  App.  211,  273.    Gold,  silver,  and  paper  currency  in  cir- 
culation, 1891-'2,  App.  211,  212.     Paper  currency  and  gold  reserve,  App. 

219. 
Coinage  of  silver  is  unlimited,  App.  213;  extent  of  legal  tender,  ibid. 
Canals;  see  Public  Works,  Railways. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope:  Stock  of  money  in  1891-'2,  App.  211,  273. 
Capital : 

Investment  in  India  has  doubtless  been  hindered;  still  much  has  been  invested ; 

and  even  without  exchange  the  fall  in  gold  prices  would  hold  back  silver, 

i?ep.  28. 
Injury  to  investors  in  India  by  fall  in  exchange.  Coke,  2573;  Woodhouse,  App.  335; 

Chapman,  App.  283;  and  from  lar^e  imports  of  silver  in  1890,  Coke,  2620. 
Investments  are  prevented  by  fluctuations  m  exchango,  Thorhum,  309-10,  374; 

Macdonald,  570;  Mackay  984-9,  1272-3,  1295-6;  Coke,  2569;  App.  I.  1,  4,  24; 

West,  App.  326,  327 ;  difference  to  shareholders  of  Bengal  and  Northwestern 

Railway,  owing  to  fall  in  exchange,  App.  273. 
Investments  have  not  been  hindered  by  fall  in  gold  value  of  silver,  as  high  rate 

of  interest  is  still  attractive,  Qairdner,  589-41;  Ralli,  1545-7;  Adam,  1927; 

Clifford,  App.  288. 
Aoonmulation  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  public  in  India,  owing  to  absence  of 

government  loans  and  new  investments,  and  to  purchase  of  securities  by 

the  currency  department,  Hardie,  119-123. 
After  adoption  of  gold  standard,  might  be  remitted  to  Europe  through  bank 

bills,  Campbell,  19iS',  Beith,  678a— 683;  would  bo  discouraged,  Clifford,  App. 

288;  would  not  be  lon^  attracted  by  it,  Beith,  674,  678a,  681-4. 
Would  be  attracted  to  India  by  gold  standard,   Thorbum,  442;  Sowerby,  2641; 

App.  I.  6,  Daniell,  App.  292,  Sowerby,  App.  322,  West,  App.  326;  would  not 

be  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  it,  Mackay,  1170-1. 
Large  amount  in  the  Far  East  that  would  be  injured  by  the  adoption  of  the  gold 

standard  in  India,  Beith,  833-48,  879,  902. 
Investors   would  pay  into  the   home  treasury,  so  saving  exchange,  Sowerby, 

App.  322. 
InTostments  will  be  made  in  gold,  owing  to  its  stability,  West,  App.  325. 
See  Accounts,  Java. 
Cesses ;  see  Land  revenue. 
Ceylon : 

In  case  of  closure  of  the  Indian  mints,  might  mint  a  coin  of  her  own,  provided 

only  it  was  easily  distinguishable  from  the  rupee,  Bep.  129. 
Coffee  industry;  failure,  Rutherford,  2444-5,  Christie,  App.  221. 
Currency  is  similar  to  that  of  India,  except  in  fractional  coin,  Bntherford,  2429; 

Christie,  App.  220;  rupees  are  imported  from  India,  Buiherford,  2430-8; 

notes  are  issued  by  Government,  on  an  equality  with  silver  currency, 

2439-41. 
Fall  in  exchange  is  a  gain  to  the  country,  Butherford,  2445,  2520-1 ;  Christie,  App. 

220;  prosperity  of  the  country;  loans  are  raised  locally  on  favourable 

terms,  Rutherford,  2^146-8;  imports  from  India  are  reduced  in  price  by  the 

lowered  gold  value  of  silver,  2449;  wages  are  reduced  in  sterling  value, 

while  rupees  go  much  farther,  2449;  government  has  not  suffered  at  all, 

2454-6. 
Fall  in  exchange  increases  the  sterling  obligations,  but  the  amount  is  small, 

Butherford,  2445-6,  XaaAje,  2452;   civil  servants  have  had  their  salaries 

raised  in  consequence,  2453. 
Objection  to  an  alteration  of  India's  silver  currency.  Leake,  2427-^;  Butherford, 

2442;  Christiey  App.  220;  fear  that  a  rise  in  excnange  would  undo  the  pros- 
perity of  recent  years,  Butherford,  2449, 2451;  Christie,  App.  220. 
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Ceylon — Contiuaed. 

Effect  of  an  alteration  of  the  standard  on  wages  and  price  of  necessaries,  Buih^ 
erford  and  Leake,  2474-97.  2602-6;  the  standard  wonld  bav^e  to  be  changed 
if  India  adopted  gold,  Thorhum,  456-61 ;  Ceylon  wonld  refuse  to  adopt  a 
gold  standard,  Christie,  App.  221 ;  might  set  np  a  mint,  and  get  the  ad- 
Yantage  over  India  of  cheap  silver,  Sutherfora  and  Leake,  2456-67 ;  would 
not  be  allowed  to  make  coins  resembling  rupees,  nor  to  have  them  legal 
tender  in  India,  App.  I.  41,  42. 

An  alteration  of  exchange  does  not  create  wealth,  Leake,  2522-9;  English  manu- 
facturers and  agriculturists  have  lost  through  the  fall  in  exchange,  owing 
to  the  fall  of  gold  prices  from  various  causes,  Rutherford  and  Leake,  2530-40. 

Rice,  steadiness  of  price,  except  in  famine  years,  Butherford,  244S-9;  Leake, 
2498-2.501. 

Tea  industrv:  dependence  of  the  colony  on,  Buiherford,  2444,  2451,  2519;  gain 
from  fall  in  exchange,  2520-1;  Christie,  App.  221;  statistics,  1836-70,  ibid.; 
effect  of  India's  adopting  a  gold  standard,  Tkorbum,  377,  382-3,  391-5, 
459;  Christie,  App.  220;  injury  anticipated.  Rutherford,  2442-4,  2448:  enor- 
mous advantage  it  would  give  to  China  and  Japan,  Butherford,  2451, 2471-3. 
India  is  not  a  rival;  both  send  all  they  can,  and  China  supplies  the  bal- 
ance, 2463.  Prices,  1880-^92,  Christie,  App.  221 ;  fall  is  due  to  large  supply, 
ibid. ;  variations  are  due,  not  to  exchange,  but  to  supply  and  demand, 
and  reduction  of  duty,  Butherford  and  Leake,  2449-51,  2507-18. 

Trade,  total,  Butherford,  2468-70:  with  India;  close  connexion  of  the  countries, 
Leakef24Sl;  compared  witn  Java,  Christie,  App.  220;  cocoanut,  compared 
with  Fiji,  ibid. 
CJhile;  tea  America,  South. 
China: 

Currency,  Thorhum,  408-419;  exports  and  imports  of  silver,  App.  278;  stock  of 
money  in  1892,  App.  273. 

Cotton  miUs  would  be  set  up,  if  gold  standard  were  introduced  into  India,  Beith^ 
781-9 ;  Jackson,  1996-7 ;  App.  255 ;  but  not  for  a  long  time  yet,  Mackay,  1005. 

Gold  can  be  obtained  from,  when  required.  Coke,  2565. 

Silver,  which  might  be  unsaleable,  would  continue  to  be  sent  to  India,  if  gold 
standard  were  adopted,  Beith,  713-21,  780,  785-7,  875,  909;  Coke,  2560-5. 

Tea,  supply  to  Europe  is  the  balance,  after  India  and  Ceylon  have  sent  all  they 
can,  Butherford,  2463. 

Trade  with  India  is  triangular,  not  direct.  Coke,  2566 ;  App.  224. 
See  also  Cotton,  Opium,  Trade,  Silver  prices. 
Coffee: 

Ceylon,  failure^  Butherford,  2444-5. 

Trade,  failure  is  not  attributable  to  the  ffold  standard  in  the  yarioos  coimtriea, 
Beith,  757-762,  919-21. 

Rise  in  price,  App.  249. 
Coinage;  see  Gold  coin.  Silver  coinage,  Currency. 
Copper:  see  Subsidiary  coin. 

Fall  in  price  of  imports,  App.  1. 15. 
Cotton  manufactures : 

Need  not  fear  Chinese  competition,  in  case  of  a  gold  standard,  owing  to  the  re- 
striction on  trade  in  China,  ^ep.  116, 120. 

Chinese  imports  from  India  and  England,  1882-'91,  App.  225. 

In  India,  great  development  of  trade,  Adam,  1926;  App.  249;  statistics  of  mills 
in  India,  and  exports  of  goods,  i876-'92,  App.  244;  as  to  its  being  in  conse- 
quence of  fall  in  exchange,  Thorhum,  399  j  Bernard,  3245-6. 

Flactnations  in  exchange  benefit,  in  competition  with  Lancashire,  Maodonald^ 
571-3. 

Price,  App.  1. 15. 

Effect  of  a  gold  standard  on,  and  competition  of  China,  Thorhum,  397-402;  Mac- 
donald,  656-7;  Beith,  781-791 ;  Maokay,  1002-5, 1029-30, 1283-4,  1356;  Adam. 
1965-8;  Jackson,  1995-9.  2008;  Bernard,  3247-51;  App.  336;  mills  would 
spring  up  in  China  and  Japan,  Beith,  781-91;  Jackson,  1996-7;  App.  225; 
but  not  K)r  a  long  time  yet,  Maokay ^  1005. 

In  Lancashire^  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Far  East,  App.  225, 244; 
fiuctaations  in  exchange  are  injurious,  Macdonald,  571-3;  effect  of  a  gold 
standard  in  India  on,  Thorburn,  403-7;  Beith,  792;  Bernard,  3247-61;  cost 
of  production  reduced  owing  to  fall  in  price.  Coke,  2550-1,  2553. 

In  Japan,  recent  development  of  trade,  App.  225. 
Cotton,  raw:  Effect  of  gold  standard  on  export  trade,  Beith,  744-50,  789a,  797-8; 
fall  in  price,  App.  I.  15;  Bernard,  3163-4,  3188;  variations  in  export  trade 
App.  249. 
Council  bills ;  see  Bills  on  India. 
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^  Cuba:  Stock  of  mouey  in  1892,  App.  273. 
I  Currency  • 

DeviceB  are  indirect  taxation,  and  dangerous,  Hofe,  2225-8.    In  rarionB  conn- 
tries  ;  $ee  the  names  of  the  countries  respectively. 
Denomination :  the  smallest^  is  suitable  for  India  owing  to  her  poverty.  Sovh 

erhy,  2629,  2634:  App.  320,  321;  Wesiy  App.  327,  331;  I^Eremar,  App.  297. 
Prices  largely  depend  on  amount  of,  Beith^l2-S, 

Standard  should  be  in  the  same  metal  as,  Fowler,  1650;  mixed  coins  of  gold  and 
silver,  Merington,  App.  316;  Stalkartt,  App.  322. 
See  also  Banks,  Gold,  Money,  Native  states,  Ftk^er,  Silver,  Subsidiary 
coin.  Taxation. 
Customs  duties ;  see  Rice,  Taxation. 
Debt: 

Foreign,  mode  of  paying,  requisite  surplus  of  exports:  see  Trade. 
India,  burden  has  been  much  reduced,  Adam,  1890, 1895, 1902-5;  price  of  securi- 
ties, 1873-92,  App.  272. 
For  railways,  should  have  been  raised  in  rupees,  not  sterling,  Gairdner,  .542-4; 

Graham^  App.  304. 
Rupee,  injury  to  public  credit  by  fall  in  exchange.  Coke.  2573-4,  App.  I.  4;  was 
partly  contracted  when  rupee  was  below  2«.,  but  that  fact  does  not  affect 
the  question  of  loss  in  exchange,  Naoroji,  2386-90;  effect  of  gold  standard 
on,  Thorbui'v,  447-452;  rate  ofinterest  could  be  reduced,  App.  1. 6;  public 
creditor  should  be  satisfied  with  a  rate  of  Is,  6d,  to  tne  rupee,  Wickay. 
1265-8, 1270-1 ;  burded  would  not  be  much  affected,  if  rate  approximatea 
to  market  rate  of  the  day,  App.  I.  6;  holder  in  Europe  would  gain  at  the 
expense  of  the  Indian  taxpayer,  ITopf,  2227-9;  scheme  to  steady  and 
strengthen  the  gold  price,  by  government  guaranteeing  a  minimum  rate 
of  exchange  for  part  of  the  dividend,  Grahame,  App.  3C^;  sterling  debt  to 
be  issued  in  place  of,  Sowerhy,  App.  321;  conversion  into  sterling.  West, 
App.  330;  paper  used  for  hoarding,  instead  of  silver,  Sowerby,  App.  32^; 
payment  in  old  rupees  after  adoption  of  proposed  Imperial  rupee.  West, 
App.  328 ;  absence  of  loans  in  recent  years  has  tended  to  accumulation  of 
money  in  banks,  Ear  die,  119-123. 
Sterling,  much  was  raised  at  low  rate  of  exchange,  for  gain  through  which  allow- 
ance must  be  made,  Gairduer,  471;  Graham j  App.  304;  Moxon,  App.  317. 
Advantage  of  raising  at  low  rates,  when  borrowing  is  unavoidable,  or  is  for  re- 
munerative works.  Wood,  App.  333. 
After  adoption  of  gold  standard,  Lidia  may  be  unable  to  meet  the  cost.  Chap- 

man,  App.  287. 
Private,  improvement  of  the  people,  L^dll,  2797-9,  2840-3;  burden  would  be 
enhanced  by  change  of  standard,  Hope,  2227. 
Denmark ;  see  Scandinavia. 
Discount;  tee  Interest. 

Sastem  countries;  see  Capital,  China,  Trade. 
Egypt,  stock  of  money  in,  1891-%  App.  211,273. 
JBngland;  see  United  Kingdom. 
Europeans;  «ee  Officers. 
Exchange : 

Fluctuations  more  serious  than  steady  fall^  can  not  be  completely  guarded 

against  by  means  of  the  banks;  and  it  is  a  costly  operation.  Rep.  25. 
Stability  from  1835  to  1872,  App.  I.  4;  rates  and  charge  for,  1870-92,  App.  261; 

compared  with  imports  and  exports  of  silver,  63-68. 
Fixity  desired  by  Lancashire,  Colce,  2554-9;  the  fewer  the  variations  the  better, 

Campbell,  229. 
Fall:  Continuous  of  late  years;  further  fall  to  be  expected,  Rep,  5:  great  pros- 
perity of  India  in  spite  of  all,  Farrer  and  Welby^  note.  p.  xxxviii ;  silver 
prices  must  ultimately  respond  to  fall ;  meanwhile  the  ryot  gets  propor- 
tionately less  in  silver  for  his  produce,  Rep.  22 :  the  fall  has  caused  shift- 
ing of  burdens,  the  tenants  under  permanent  settlements  gaining  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayer,  23.  It  is  objected  that  a  gold  standard  at  pres- 
ent ratio  would  stereotype  present  losses,  but  it  would  prevent  future 
falls  in  exchange,  107.    Advantageous,  Campbell,  227-8;    Adam,  1880-7, 


Government,  Sowerby,  2629;  ryots,  particularly  in  the  Punjab,  have  gained 
ereatly,  and  debts  have  become  less  onerous,  Lyall,  2840-3aj  gain  to  pro- 
ducers exceeds  loss  on  exports,  2797-9;  Christie,  App.  220;  is  not  an  ad- 
vantage, Mackay,  1032-54,  1069-74^  injury  to  bankR,  Coik«,  2570, 2620;  App, 
1.36:  lroodhouse,App,S'36;  topensioner8,App.I.4,20;  to  government,  App. 
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Exchange — Con  ti  nued. 

I.  1.  3,  4,  6,  31,  44  J  Chapman,  App.  288;  to  landed  intereBt,  App.  I.  36;  to 
trade,  App.  1. 14 ;  mj  iiry  to  government  and  to  trade  exaggerated,  Gairdner, 
469-475,560;  i^ou?/er,  1614-5 ;  Jdam,  1894;  fnrther,  anticipated,  perhaps  to  1*. 
the  rupee,  or  lower,  App.  1.  4 ;  West,  App.  325 ;  will  not  go  much  further,  or 
only  gradually,  if  matters  are  left  alone,  Beith,  848;  caused  by  large 
amount  of  home  charges,  Soicerby,  2641,  Wood,  App.  333;  charge  for  stores 
is  not  increased,  Gairdner ^  470;  Graham,  App.  304;  Moxoh,  App.  317. 

Forward:  Is  accustomed  to  obtain,  for  orders  from  India,  Hallif  14^-95;  injtiry 
to  traders  from  failing  to  secure,  1492-3 ;  some  payment  has  to  be  made  to 
bankers  for  taking  the  risk,  but  not  much,  149*6-8;  manufacturers  may 
lose  on  contracts,  through  a  rise,  1562-3. 

Rise :  Sudden,  loss  of  Afghan  traders  from,  attributed  to  government  tampering 
with  the  currency,  Thorbunif  312;  manufacturers  may  lose  on  contracts 
through,  EalUf  1562-3 ;  temporary,  in  1890,  had  no  political  effect,  Lyall, 
28(-'5 — 5a,  2825 :  effect  to  check  exports  and  encourage  imports,  prevent  sale 
of  council  bills,  and  reduce  amount  of  new  currency  required,  Campbellj 
156, 160-1, 169,  231,  236;  checks  exports  of  Eastern  produce,  and  would  ruin 
industries  in  Ceylon  and  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  Christie,  App.  220; 
would  injure  individuals  enormously,  Gairdner f  559;  Mope,  2221;  West, 
App.  330. 

Yttriations  are  necessary  to  ensure  the  payment  of  the  foreign  debt,  and  do  not 
take  place  between  countries  with  a  gold  standard,  bardie,  87--90;  have 
not  been  injurious  to  England,  Adam,  1909-14;  are  relativelv  much  greater 
than  formerly,  Tkorburnj  308 ;  uncertainty  causes  harm^  rather  than  a  low- 
rate,  314-7;  Beitht  890-900;  prevent  investment  of  capital  in  India,  Thar- 
hum,  309-10,  374;  more  violent  expected,  if  no  settlement  be  made, 
App.  I.  6;  Mackay,  982-3;  diflSlculty  avoided  by  placing  assets  on 
a  gold  basis,  Ralli,  1484-7;  would  be  much  reduced  by  mtroducin^ 
a  ^old  standard,  even  before  it  were  made  effective,  App.  11. 
8;  international  bimetallism  is  the  only  remedy,  Camphell,  225;  or 
adoption  of  bimetallism  by  England,  Chapman,  App.  286;  very  con- 
siderable variations  existed  while  it  prevailed  in  Europe,  and  must 
always  exist^  Campbell,  225-230;  do  not  create  wealth,  Leake,  2522-39; 
what  was  ffained  by  India  or  Ceylon  was  lost  by  English  mannfactarers 
and  agriculturists,  owing  to  fall  in  gold  prices  from  various  causes,  Eutk- 
vrford  and  Leake,  2530-40 ;  taxpayer  should  not  be  made  to  pa^  for,  Naoroji, 
2395 ;  question  of  relative  value  of  gold  and  commodities  is  not  affectea 
by  reduction  of  prices  from  other  causes,  Naoroji,  2378-84,  2390;  or  by  th© 
debt  having  been  partly  contracted  when  the  rupee  was  less  than  2s.^ 
2386-90;  ignorance  of  people  of  India  on  the  subject,  Graham,  App.  304. 
See  also  America,  Bills,  Capital^  Ceylon,  Cotton,  Debt,  GU>Id,  Officers^ 
Silver,  Taxation,  Trade. 
Excise  duties: 

Increase  of,  would  tend  to  promote  illicit  practices  and  intemx>eranoe.  Bep.  38. 

Difficully  of  enhancing.  Mope,  2204;  except  gradually,  Bernard,  3224;  Bliss, 
2916-7;  increase  1882-92,  App.  263;  conntervailin^,  if  custom  duties  are 
imposed,  might  be  especially  fixed,  a  drawback  being  granted,  BUas,  2903 

Increase  under  system  of  Imperial  rupees.  West,  App,  330, 
On  consumption  in  India  of  opium  and  ga^ja.  Bliss,  2917. 
Expenditure;  Me  Finance. 
Exports;  see  Trade. 
Fall  in  Exchange;  «ee  Exchange. 

Far  East :  Large  amount  of  capital  that  would  be  iinured  by  the  adoption  of  a  gold 
standard  in  India,  Beith,  833-48, 879, 902;  App.  226;  tendency  to  withdraw 
capital  of  late,  ibid,;  see  also  Trade. 
Fiji:  Cocoanut  trade  checked  by  gold  standard,  Christie,  App. 221. 
Finance: 

Economy  always  desirable,  but  it  is  impossible  to  speak  without  closer  exam- 
ination of  the  facts,  Eep,  45;  enormous  prosperity,  1857-91,  Farrer  and 
Welby,  Note,  p.  xxxviii. 
Budgets  on  an  average  show  a  surplus,  Adam,  1891 :  large  exceptional  expendi- 
ture has  been  met.  1892-3 ;  revenue  has  expanded  under  almost  every  head, 
1902;  increase  1882-92.  App.  263. 
Ksed  of  economy.  Fowler,  1623,  1651;  Wood,  App.  335;  little  advantage  can  be 
expected  from  it,  for  the  present  purpose.  Mope,  2223-4,  2248-9 ;  reduction 
of  expenditure  by  debiting  certain  charges  to  capital  is  not  an  available 
resource  for  meeting  a  constantly  increasing  charge,  222S-4,  2248-50, 2257, 
2259 ;  all  that  can  be  done  has  been  effect^  by  uie  provincial  contract^ 
2246-7. 
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Finance— Continned. 

Military  expenditure  based  on  requirements  before  the  conquest  of  Burma }  out 
of  tbe  question  to  reduce  it,  Hitpej  2246;  large  amount  of  exceptional 
charges  in  recent  years,  Adam^  1892-8;  need  of  economy,  Ffnoler,  1623; 
Woody  App.  335. 

Reduction  of  civil  expenditure  impracticable,  without  impairing  efficiency,  Baine$, 
2974. 

System  of  accounts  exaggerates  injury  through  fkU  in  exchange;  railways  and 
stores  should  be  excluded,  Oairdneff  46^71,  560;  certain  expenditure  now 
charged  to  revenue  should  be  transferred  to  capital,  Fowler,  1615,  1623, 
1655^;  but  this  is  not  a  suitable  remedy  for  the  present  case,  Hope, 
2247-9,  2257. 

Deficit  in  1892-3,  owing  to  fall  in  exchange.  Bop,  4;  and  in  1893-4,  19;  question 
whether  it  has  already  arisen,  Hope,  2251-7;  expected  in  1893-4,  App.  I. 
35,  44;  mode  of  framing  the  budget  for  that  year,  35;  revenue  and  expen- 
diture, surplus  and  deficit,  186^93,  App.  ^2;  net  expenditure,  1875-6, 
1881-2,  and  1892-3,  App.  264. 

Revenues  continue  to  grow  satisfactorily,  Rep,  5;  but  can  not  expand  enough  to 
meet  a  further  heavy  fall  in  exchange,  20;  increased  by  fall  in  exchange, 
Sowerhy,  2629,  Graham^  App.  304. 

Transfer  to  local  bodies  of  duties  and  powers  of  taxation,  for  police,  education, 
gaols,  and  criminal  Justice,  West,  App.  331. 

Payments  in  sterling  under  old  and  new  contracts,  App.  267-9;  rupee  said  (in- 
correctly) to  have  been  always  reckoned  as  2«.  since  1835,  App.  I.  4. 

Imperial  rupee  on  a  gold  basis ;  suggestion,  WesU  2658,  2711. 

See  also  Bills,  Debt,  Government,  Home  Charges,  Taxation. 
Forgery  of  coins  on  gold  basis:  danger  of,  Jdam,  1939-^,  1951-5;  Chapman,  App. 

285;  risk  not  great,  West,  2708. 
Frttioe: 

Currency  svstem  is  ''^talon  boitenx,''  but  standard  is  really  gold;  currency  is 
largely  inconvertible  silver,  or  notes  payable  in  gold  or  silver  at  the  option 
of  the  bank,  Bep.  82-8,  93;  stock  of  money,  82. 

Imports  and  exports  and  coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  bullion  at  bank,  notes  in 
circulation,  and  rate  of  discount,  1885-90,  App.  276;  stock  of  money  in 
1891-2,  212,  273;  gold,  silver,  and  paper  currency;  ratio,  limit,  etc.,  209, 
211,  212;  limit  of  silver  coinage  and  extent  of  legal  tender  in  the  Latin 
Union,  zl3;  estimate  of  metallic  circulation,  228. 

History  of  currency  in,  Oairdner,  526,  App.  337;  coinage  of  silver  for  lejiral  tender 
stopped  since  1878,  iS^c/(fnid^,  1712-20 ;  Sowerhy,  App.  320;  subsidiary  coins 
may  be  issued,  Schmidt,  1720. 

Gold:  as  to  power  of  demanding  or  obtaining,  App.,  205,  213,  229,  230;  it  is 
available  for  export  and  for  settling  wholesale  transactions,  Hardie,  22; 
Schmidt,  1724;   fVeet,  2724;  it  is  largely  used,  Chapman,  App.  285. 

Silver  is  not  available  for  foreign  debt,  Campbell,  187;  the  five-franc  pieces  cir- 
culate at  their  normal  value,  because  of  the  large  amount  of  gold  in  the 
bank,  the  absence  of  foreign  debt,  and  the  withdrawal  of  redundant  silver, 
coupled  with  a  large  reserve,  Hardie,  18-23:  Campbell,  184-6,  256;  Gaird- 
n«r,  526-536,  551;  iifiifc,  690-3;  Schmidt,  172^,  lUl;  and  the  credit  of  the 
government,  Graham,  App.  304;  they  can  be  exchanged  for  gold,  for  a 
small  commission.  West,  2652,  2725-9;  little  silver  is  used.  Chapman, 
App.  285. 

Notes  are  largely  issued,  Gairdner,  531-2,536,551-2;  against  both  silver  and 
gold,  but  cannot  be  exchanged  for  gold,  Campbell,  186,254-5;  Maokay, 
1125,  1159;  App.  229.         , 

Gold  standard,  with  large  proportion  of  currency  consisting  of  overvalued 
silver  coins  having  unlimited  legal  tender,  App.  1.3;  limping  standard 
could  not  be  maintained  in  India,  Schmidt,  16B3-8. 

Results  of  closing  of  mints  of  Latin  Union  to  f^e  coinage  of  silver,  App.  1. 416 ; 
West,  App.  325;  difficulties  arising  from  the  agreement,  App.  213:  Wood 
App.  333. 

International  trade  is  small,  Beith.  693,  Adam,  1969. 

Prices  not  afi'ected  by  change  of  standard,  App.  I.  16. 

Absorption  of  American  gold,  Giffen,  2148. 

Foreign  coin  prohibited  from  circulation,  West,  2687-9,  2695-9. 

Copper  coins :  circulation  in  England  prohibited.  West,  2692-4. 
Freight :  Reduction  in,  has  stimulated  export  trade,  Ballif  1506-9, 1512. 
Fund:  Bengal  uneovenanted  service  family  pension:  injury  to  pensionenia  Eng- 
land from  faU  in  exchange,  App.  1. 20. 
Gaiija:  Tax  on  consumption  in  India,  Bliss,  2917. 

S.  Mis,  23 61 
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Gennany: 

Carrenov  system :  resembles  the  Eoglish  system  in  many  respects,  Bep.  79-SO,  93. 

Stock  of  money,  1891-2,  App.  212,  273.  Gold,  silver,  and  paper  currency ;  ratio, 
limit,  dtc,  210,  211;  silver  coinage,  limit,  and  extent  of  legal  tender,  212; 
change  of  standard;  as  to  results,  App.  I.  4,  6,  16;  West,  App.  ^5;  silver 
currency  is  little  used,  Chapman ,  App.  285;  it  is  exchangeable  for  gold, 
Hardie,  26. 

Demonetization  of  silver  was  the  first  great  cause  of  the  reduction  in  the  ralne 
of  silver,  Sowerby,  App.  320;  was  not  the  main  cause,  Wood,  App.  332. 

Eupees  coined  for  East  Africa,  West,  2718. 

Hamburg  bank  system,  Warburgj  App.  324. 
Godayari  district:  Opening  of  anient;  remarkable  instance  of  alteration  of  prices. 

Blisi,  2948-9. 
Gold: 

Not  legal  tender  in  India,  aad  no  current  gold  coins,  Rep,  71;  but  gold  coins  are 
recognised,  and  obtainable,  100;  large  imports,  1862-70,  100;  and  re- 
cently, 30. 

Demonetization  in  India  1835,  App.  I.  4;  subsequent  coina^,  1870-92,  App.  240. 
260;  none  in  circulation  at  present  as  currency,  Hardie^  1^. 

Ingots,  use  of,  in  India,  Hardie,  136-41;  Thorhum,  429-31;  Maekay,  1322-4;  not 
as  currency,  Coke.  2589-90. 

Imports  into  India,  1870-92,  App.  239-40,  245,  301;  over  50,000,0001.  in  the  last 
15  years,  Adam,  1929;  it  goes  to  India  as  a  commodity,  Campbell,  249,  App. 
I.  6;  fear  formerly  that  it  would  become  too  cheap,  Mackay^  1269;  FowUr, 
1621. 

Demand  of  European  nations  for.  Fowler,  1629;  Gijfeny  214S-9;  increasing  ten- 
dency to  use,  in  preference  to  silver,  West,  App.  325;  advantage  of  India's 
S resent  system  of  currency  in  not  iucreasiiig  the  demand,  Hardie,  98; 
anp^er  of  absorption  by  countries  like  India,  with  no  effective  system  of 
banking,  Gairdner,  538. 

Large  exports  from  India  in  1892,  App.  I.  29,  32;  an  actual  demand  for  the  metal 
arises,  sometimes,  in  settling  the  balance  of  trade,  especially  in  times  of 
pressure.  Campbell,  243-8. 

Production  in  1891,  Sowerby,  App.  322;  change  in,  relatively  to  silver.  Fowler,  1621; 
in  theTransvaal,  &c.,  increased,  Balii,  1527:    scarcity,  West,  App.  325. 

Mining  is  not  profitable,  Sowerby,  App.  320;  sliding  scale  of  royalties  would 
check  production,  ibid.;  in  India  shoula  be  worked  by  government,  322. 

Hoards:  tendency  to  hoard  gold  rather  than  silver,  App.  301;  West,  App.  329; 
gold  is  well  suited  for  storing  value,  App.  I.  6;  hoards  are  kept  as  orna- 
ments for  a  reserve,  and  would  not  be  brought  to  the  mint  to  be  coined. 
Bardie,  38-9;  Campbell,  251-3;  habit  is  dying  out.  Mackay,  1082-3,  1299- 
1303;  would  come  to  the  mints  for  coinage,  TAoroam,  432-3;  would  not 
increase  if  gold  coinage  were  introduced,  but  gold  would  come  out  to  be 
coined,  Mackay,  1080-2,  1297-9;  Warburg,  App.  324;  doubt  whether  it 
would  come  out,  Fowler,  1630-2,  App.  I.  3;  suver  now  hoarded  would  be 
converted  into  gold  if  coinage  of  silver  were  stopped.  Bardie,  37,  40-1: 
Gairdner,  537,  548;  Beith,  698,  822-8;  App.  I.  3;  and  if  coinage  of  gold 
were  introduced,  Sleigh,  1856-7. 

Prices  probably  haye  not,  as  is  often  alleged,  fctllen  owing  to  fall  in  exchange. 
Hep,  22 ;  are  less  stable  than  silver  prices.  Fowler,  1587,  1594 ;  relation  of 
^old  to  commodities  and  silver  has  risen,  Naoroji,  2360-80;  bUm,  2939-42; 
change  in  value  of  gold  would  alone  affect  the  loss  in  exchange,  Naorcji, 
2359,  2391 ;  question  of  relative  change  between  gold  and  proiluce  is  not 
affected  by  reduction  of  price  of  produce  from  other  causes,  2378-84,  2^90; 
effect  of  scarcity  of  gold  upon  prices  Is  exaggerated,  Fowler,  1609,  1623-4; 
of  exports,  not  reduced  by  fall  in  value  of  silver,  except  so  far  as  their 
production  is  thereby  stimulated,  Hardie,  134;  fall  is  not  due  to  fall  in 
yalue  of  rupee,  Adam,  1897-8;  the  injury  to  producers  in  India  that  would 
have  resulted  from  tbe  fall  in  the  gold  prices  of  their  exportable  produce 
has  been  averted  by  the  fall  in  exchange  giving  them  as  many  rupees  as 
before,  Adam,  1885, 1906,  1912,  1914,  1878-86a;  of  imports,  fall  in,  has  been 
yery  beneficial  to  India,  as  it  has  exceeded  the  fall  in  exchange,  Adam, 
1906;  has  prevented  discouragement  of  import  trade,  Balli,  1513-21;  of 
exports,  determine  the  quantity  of  India's  balance  of  trade,  App.  336 : 
bimetallism  would  raise,  against  the  consumer,  Moxon,  App.  317 ;  so  would 
gold  standard,  App.  336. 

Bemittance  to  England,  for  payment  of  home  chargea,  jyEremar,  App.  296. 
See  alio  Gold  Standard,  Home  Charges. 
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Gold  coinage:  * 

Has  always  existed  to  some  extent  in  India,  and  natives  are  fond  of  it,  Bep.  100. 
If  a  gold  coinage  ou  a  proper  basis  were  introduced,  gold  would  come  to 
the  mints,  101-3;  natives  are  accustomed  to,  Thorhum^  427--8;  unsuited  to 
India;  would  only  be  required  for  hoarding,  ornaments,  and  export,  App. 
I.  3;  would  be  hoarded  and  not  go  into  circulation,  Hardie,  14^-4;  Gaird- 
nm-f  537,  548;  Merington,  App.  316;  should  not  be  issued  for  some  time 
after  silver  coinage  has  been  stopped,  App.  I.  3,  34;  Thorhum,  325;  Mr. 
Lindsay's  scheme,  gold  to  be  obtaiuable  in  London  on  demand,  Macdonald, 
57^&1,  589-93,  596-8,  601,  should  not  be  coined  in  India,  598;  is  necessary, 
Mackay,  995-6,  1088,  1146,  1220-6;  is  not  necessary,  but  min^  should  be 
opened  freely  to  gold  coinage,  X>'J5?r<fmar,  App.  297;  West,  2649,  App.  329; 
gold  coins  should  be  exchanged  for  silver  coins,  when  practicable,  at  gov- 
ernment treasuries,  App.'  I.  3. 
Gold  coins: 

Seignorage  should  not  be  charged,  App.  1. 3;  it  was  allowed  in  the  United  States 
in  1873,  but  abolished  the  next  year,  Giffen,  2052. 
Coins:  The  lowest  should  be  10  rupees;  even  5  rupees  would  not  be  much  used; 
should  be  10  and  20  rupee  pieces,  App.  I.  3;  Mackatfy  1147,  1309;  lowest 
should  be  of  high  value,  say  3Z.,  West,  2649;  or  10  rupees,  Weat,  App.  328; 
weight  and  fineness  should  be  such  as  to  regulate  fixed  excnange  with 
sovereign,  App.  1.3;  authority  should  be  given  to  make  sovereigns  legal 
tender  lor  not  lees  than  13^  rupees,  but  power  need  not  be  used  unless 
necessary,  App.  I.  32;  West,  App.  328^  sovereigns  would  be  imported  329; 
sovereign,  or  an  identical  coin,  to  be  issued  as  legal  tender  in  sums  a'bove 
Rs.  5,000,  or  under  any  regulations  thought  denirable;  extended  i use 
throughout  the  world,  Daniell,  App.  292;  Graham^  App.  305;  migh  be 
made  legal  tender,  but  identical  coinage  unnecessary,  Mackajfy  1310-21; 
West,  App.  328.  Should  be  coined  in  India;  for  11.  10«.,  or  21,,  but  not 
half-sovereigns,  jyEremar,  App.  197;  said  erroneously  to  have  been  coined 
in  Indian  by  Lord  Lawrence,  ibid, ;  soverei^s  of  mixed  gold  and  silver 
to  be  issued;  natives  would  not  hoard,  Menngton,  App.  316;  export  duty 
of  40  per  cent  to  be  imposed,  jyEremar,  App.  298. 
Gold  obligations ;  see  Government^  Home  Charges. 
Gold  standard : 

Would  not  remove  all  the  disquieting  causes,  but  lessen  the  risk.  Hep.  26. 

Scheme  of  government ;  closure  of  mmts,  with  a  view  to  the  future  free  coinage 
of  gold,  English  sovereigns  being  in  the  meantime  legal  tender  in  India, 
47;  Currie,  Note,  p.  xli;  not  meant  to  supersede  the  use  of  silver,  Bep.  50, 
99;  Sir  D.  Barbour's  arguments  for  his  scheme,  50;  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
necessary  to  accnmulat-e  a  gold  reserve,  Farrer  and  Welby,  Note,  p.  xxxix; 
this  plan  would  be  too  expensive,  Hep.  50. 

Imports  of  silver  have  been  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  world's  production: 
nearly  all  absorbed  by  currency  demands,  54-60;  on  cessation  of  these,  ana 
substitution  of  a  demand  for  gold,  silver  would  fall  further  in  relation  to 
gold,  60-3;  the  rupee  might  ultimately  be  raised  to  Is.  6d.,  and  remain 
there  automatically,  64-5. 

Practicability  of  the  proposals  j  comparison  of  systems  of  different  nations ;  not 
direct  precedents,  but  afiord  useful  experience,  66-88. 

Natives  said  to  prefer  silver,  which  would  remain  the  subsidiary  currency.  Gold 
has  never  been  entirely  out  of  use  in  India,  100;  natives  fond  of  gold, 
101-2 ;  amount  of  gold  required,  Farrer  and  Welby,  Note,  p.  xxxviii. 

It  is  objected  that  to  fix  the  currency  at  the  present  ratio  would  stereotype  the 
loss  incurred;  but  it  would  insure  against  future  falls,  B&p.  101 '.,  also  that 
it  would  convert  the  rupees  into  a  token  currency,  not  ditferi  ng  in  prin- 
ciple from  an  inconvertible  paper  currency,  only  that  it  could  not  ^ 
expanded  so  easily,  108 ;  to  maintain  it,  the  government  should  be  pre- 
pared to  give  gold  for  silver  by  the  aid  of  a  reserve,  so  ae  to  secure  con- 
vertibility, Farrer  and  Welby,  Note,  p.  xl. 

If  the  ratio  be  not  fixed  too  high,  the  currency  would  be  automatic,  Bep,  109; 
and  it  could  not  be  called  arbitrary  alteration  of  the  burden  of  taxation 
by  the  government.  111;  but  the  government  cont'Cmplate  raising  it  to  It. 
ed.,  which  would  be  too  high,  130-3. 

To  close  the  mints  in  order  to  raise  the  value  of  the  rupee  is  more  objectionable 
than  to  do  so  to  prevent  a  further  fall,  135,  Farrer  and  Welby,  Note,  p. 
xxxviii. 

Modifications  of  government's  plan ;  to  avert  the  danger  of  a  sudden  rise  in  ex- 
change, government  might  fix  a  ratio  of  Is.  4d.,  at  which  they  would  coin 
mpees  in  exchange  for  gold,  Bep.  150, 156;  this  should  be  omitted;  a  proc- 
lamation of  closure  of  the  mints  to  silver  would  be  enough  at  present, 
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Gold  standard — Continued. 

Curriey  Note,  p.  xl;  goyemment  to  accept  gold  at  the  same  ratio  \n  pay* 
ment  of  daes,  Bep.  152,  156;  to  reserve  tne  right  on  occasion  to  raiae  the 
ratio,  151. 

GoYemment  should  be  allowed  to  declare  English  gold  coins  legal  tender  in 
India  as  proposed,  CurrUj  Note,  p.  xll. 

Arguments  for  the  seheme, — Was  formerly  the  standard  in  India,  jyEremar, 
App.  298;  gold  is  the  metal  least  liable  to  fluctuation,  and  therefore 
most  suitable  for  a  standard,  Sowerbyt  2637,  2639-41,  App.  320;  is  far 
more  stable  than  silver,  Wtfst.  App.  328 ;  advantage  over  silver,  as  it  can 
be  reflated  for  a  louff  period,  Sotoerhy^  2637, 263^-41,  App.  320;  increased 
adoption  prevents  violent  fluctuations,  Weet^  App.  32i5;  was  recommended 
in  1863-6,  from  fear  that  gold  was  becoming  too  cheap,  Wood,  App.  332 ;  and 
repeatedly  at  other  times,  App.  I.  4. 

Introduction  of  Sir  D.  Barbour's  scneme,  App.  I.  3,  6:  draft  of  bill,  App.  I.  84; 
government  of  India  should  have  power  to  act  at  once,  Sir  A.  Miller^  view, 
App.  I.  1,  4;  India  should  not  wait  till  all  other  countries  have  supplied 
themselves  with  gold,  App.  I.  6. 

Memorial  to  Parliament  b^  Currency  Association,  App.  I.  4,  8, 16;  protest,  App. 
I.  43;  little  opposition  in  India  to  the  scheme,  though  the  majority  of  the 
manufacturers  object,  Mcickay,  1282-6,  1350-63;  public  opinion  is  in  it» 
favour,  Mackayy  1293-4,  App.  I.  4,  12,  16,  22,  24;  deputations  to  viceroy, 
App.  I.  36,  39;  speech  of  Mr.  Mackay  at  Calcutta,  App.  309;  of  Mr.  Cox 
at  Bombay,  288. 

Dangers  not  greater  than  those  arising  from  inaction,  App.  I.  6;  an  inconvertible 
currency  would  not  be  worse  than  present  condition,  App.  I.  3;  danger 
from  rise  in  prices  less  than  from  abuormal  taxation,  Lyall,  2827,  2^30, 
2879-89;  Bliss,  2923-5,  2946;  Baines,  2968-73;  the  risk  is  great,  but  if  noth- 
ing is  done  bankruptcy  results,  2925. 

Advantage  to  government  and  to  all  taxpayers,  from  a  common  standard  be- 
tween the  United  Kingdom  and  India,  M€Kidonald,  662;  Mackay,  992-3, 
997,1187-8,  1274-7,  1286,  1294-5,  1339,  App.  I.  6;  would  not  perceptibly 
increase  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  natives  would  be  little  afl^ted, 
Mackay,  1079,  1365-7,  1339-43A;;  Bliss,  2927-31,  2985,  2942-5;  if  no  violent 
alteration  of  the  rate  of  exchange  were  made,  Lyall,  2792-4,  2797-800, 
2824,  2890;  Bliss,  2926-7. 

Is  the  onlv  remedy,  unless  an  int'Cmational  arrangement  is  made,  Thorimm, 
318-9,  App.  I.  1,  3,  4. 

No  reason  to  doubt  that  gold  is  a  satisfactory  measure  of  value  for  deferred 
payments;  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  would  be  satisfactory,  if  supple- 
mented by  silver  coin  and  notes,  App.  I.  6. 

Silver  currency  must  remain  full  legal  tender  to  any  amount;  a  purely  gold  cur- 
rency would  be  impossible,  App.  I.  3;  but  gold  should  be  issued  in  Lon- 
don, in  exchange,  if  demanded,  Macdanala,  598;  gold  should  be  freely 
coined,  Mackay,  1088,  1146;  and,  as  soon  as  convenient,  issued  in  return 
for  silver,  1117a-9;  rupees  would  be  retained  as  token  coinage  with  u«- 
limited  le^al  tender,  Mackay,  994,  1088-99,  1138,  1142,  1146-9;  gold  stand- 
ard essential  for  stability,  but  silver  should  remain  unlimited  legal  ten- 
der, West,  App.  326;  as  much  silver  as  ever  would  continue  to  be  required, 
Mackay,  1233-7,  1278;  as  a  token  currency,  Sowerhy,  2638,  App.  I.  3;  We9ty 
App.  329;  scheme  for  gradually  limiting' 1-  "-il  tender  of  silver,  Grakav^ef 
App.  306;  amount  must  be  limited,  App.  .  .i;  must  be  convertible  into 
gold  coin.  Bardie,  17,  26;  when  practicable,  App.  I.  3;  government  should 
not  be  bound  to  pay  gold,  Macdonald,  601:  Mackay,  1117a,  1141;  better  not 
to  have  a  gold  currency,  Maodonald,  579-84,  589-93,  596-7 :  at  first,  Sleiffh, 
1854-6 ;  gold  should  be  given  in  exchange  for  silver,  wnen  practicable, 
Mackay,  lll7a-9,  1141. 

With  unlimited  legal  tender  of  both  gold  and  silver,  danger  of  India  losing  her 
stock  of  gold.  App.  I.  3. 

Need  not  involve  holding  much  gold,  Tkorhum,  330-3,  438-41;  Mackay^  1121, 
1220-6,  1255,  1297;  Sleigh,  1838;  Sowerhy,  26ai,  App.  321;  West,  2793,  App. 
829;  App.  I.  3.  16;  lyJEremar,  App.  297;  Warburg,  App.  325;  doubtful 
point,  Fowler,  1679-80;  paper  would  be  used  for  large  transactions,  Sow- 
erhy, 2638. 

Declaration  of,  with  stoppage  of  f^ree  coinage  of  silver,  should  be  the  first  step. 
TTforftwrn,  326, 334-40;  Macdonald,  (S02^ }  Mackay,  1191-3;  App.I.S;  jy Ere- 
mar,  App.  297 ;   Warburg,  App.  3^. 

Would  give  tne  secretary  of  state  command  of  the  market,  and  raise  the  gold 
value  of  the  rupees  by  making  them  scarce,  Thorbum,  323 ;  Mackay,  1213-9  ; 
Coke,  2579-81,  2585;  Graham,  App.  304;  it  might  force  up  the  rupee  to  any 
fixed  ratio,  and  make  exchange  with  gold  stable,  Jackson,  2009-10. 
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Gold  Btandard—Continned. 

Notice  should  be  given.  H^n^Jmrn,  834-347;  a  month  is  safBoient,  Cokey  2611-4; 
three  months  lequested,  App.  I.  6;  it  would  not  unduly  affect  silver,  Mao- 
kay,  1208-12,  1254-5;  it  would  be  little  noticed  by  the  people;  no  panio 
would  result.  Mackay,  1079, 1304-8. 

Stoppaj^e  of  free  coinage  of  silver:  Government  to  retain  the  right  of  coininff, 
purchasing  silver  for  the  purpose,  App.  I.  3,  Thorhum,  326-8;  Sleiffh, 
1839-48;  Coke,  2660,  2623:  Maodonaldj  605-11,  641-6;  D'Eremar,  App.  297; 
they  would  not  be  likely  to  coin  m  excess  of  requirements,  Mackay, 
1175-90;  if  they  added  a  nxed  amount  each  year  it  would  be  difficult  to 
get  the  coins  into  circulation,  1238-55. 

Ratio  between  silver  and  gold:  None  should  be  declared  at  first,  App.  I.  3: 
doubt  as  to  practicability  of  leaving  the  competition  of  the  market  to  fix 
the  ratio,  thwhwnf  343^7,  359-62;  this  would  not  relieve  trade.  Cokey 
2r82-4;  rate  would  be  fixed  by  the  competition  of  the  banks  for  council 
bills  J)fao(2ofta2d.  594-5,  598-646;  Mackay y  1200-5;  should  be  raised  grad- 
ually to  some  fixed  point,  but  that  point  should  be  at  once  determined, 
and  should  not  be  too  high,  Thorhumy  328,  332, 336-7,  353-8;  Mackay y  1191- 
1201,  1216-9;  what  is  needed  is  a  fixed  rather  than  a  high  ratio,  Thorhurn, 
323;  Sleighy  1825-6,  1866-9;  some  fair  rate  could  probably  be  maintained, 
ThorJmmy  386-7;  Mackay,  1105-7;  Sleigh,  1837;  doubt  as  to  this,  Fowler y 
IWb;  it  must  not  be  raised  too  high,  and  only  gradually,  Thorhurn,  443-6; 
must  be  declared,  and  gold  coined,  at  once,  Mackay,  995-6,  1221-6;  other- 
wise the  effect  would  1^  mere  speculation,  1195-9;  a  ratio  without  gold  is 
a  fiction,  and  shows  want  of  confidence  in  gold,  Camphelly  154, 181-3; 
Gairdner,  520-2,  525;  Beith,  685-«,  697-8,  851;  Fowler y  1566-«,  1592-4, 1607-8, 
1624;  Schmidt,  1725-8;  Adam,  1969;  Graham,  App.  304;  Daniell,  App,  293; 
must  not  greatly  differ  fi-om  the  market  rate  of  the  day,  App.  I.  6;  market 
rate  would  cause  least  dislocation  of  trade,  but  it  must  be  above  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  silver  coin,  Mackay,  1202,  1260;  it  would  not  affect 
prices,  App.  I.  16;  people  would  know  nothing  about  it,  unless  from  agi- 
tators or  newspapers,  Baines,  2977-9;  Bernard,  3210-1;  must  be  fixed 
above  present  market  rate,  Sleighy  1825;  should  be  fixed  tentatively,  and 

fraduaUy  raised.  Coke,  2575-6,  2583,  2607-11;  fixing  it  at  or  near  the  mar- 
et  rate  would  lessen,  but  not  remove,  the  evils,  Beith,  874-5;  Schmidt, 
1747-8;  would  be  of  little  use,  Fowler,  1613-4;  Moxon,  App.  317;  should 
not  be  the  very  lowest,  or  even  necessarily  the  market  rate  of  the 
day.  but  should  be  based  on  the  average  price  of  silver  for  some 
limited  period  previous  to  its  adoption;  1«.  Ad,,  the  rupee  taken 
hypothetically,  App.  I.  3:  1».  6d.,  or  1  to  20,  probable;  India  would 
then  avoid  the  evils  or  past  appreciation,  App.  I.  34;  a  snitsible 
rate,  Thorhnm,  443;  Mackay,  1100-4,  1167,  1202,  1256-71,  1339-43/.; 
Sleigh,  18.32 ;  would  not  affect  prices  or  wages ;  people  would  not  be  aware 
of  it;  would  benefit  government  by  giving  more  sterling  for  bills,  Bliss, 
2926-7,  2936;  profit  of  government,  Mackay,  1187-8:  it  should  not  be  lower, 
Macdonaldy  585-8 ;  gradual  rise  even  beyond  Is,  id,  would  not  hurt  the 
people,  Bliss,  2960-S;  16  rupees  to  the  gold  mohur,  Douglas,  App.  300;  1 
to  15i  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  App.  I.  3;  2s.  per  rupee  impracticable, 
2'horbumy  358;  if  sadden  might  have  a  serious  effect  in  the  interior  by 
checking  the  demand  for  the  surplus  produce,  Bliss,  2934,  2960-3;  it  is 
practicable  by  making  rupees  scarce,  Mackay,  1197-8.  12S1-37;  but  it 
would  not  be  real,  Graham,  App.  304:  if  universal  in  tne  East,  it  would 
not  result  in  smaller  volume  of  trade,  Schmidty  1749 ;  any  ratio  except  that 
of  the  token  value  of  silver  to  gold  is  unjust,  l^Eremar,  App.  298;  would 
vary  if  the  price  of  silver  were  to  rise,  Maodonald,  589-93 ;  fixity  can  be 
maintained  without  stopping  the  coinage  of  silver  altogether,  as  India's 
demand  for  small  coin  is  exceptionally  large,  Sleigh,  1849-52;  value  of 
rupees  would  be  maintained  by  limiting  the  quantity^  Mackay,  1135-7, 
1213-9;  App.  I.  3;  doubtful  whether  India  can  maintain  it  unaided,  Sleigh, 
1853. 

Has  been  adopted  in  most  European  countries,  and  in  Java,  with  good  results, 
App.  I.  6. 

Rtoppage  of  coinage  of  sllyer  should  precede  fr«e  coinage  of  gold  by  some  inter- 
val,  App.  I.  3,  34. 

Gold  required  for  reserve,  15,000,000^.,  with  annual  addition  of  200,000L,  App, 
I.  3;  3,000,0001.  sufficient,  jyEremar,  App.  297 ;  30,000,0001.  mijfht  be  raised 
bv  England  J 
3^3,438-41: 

App. 321;  rr,  .,_.„,„         ___,.„,,  _,,  __ -,--^^ ,  _ 

^urg,  App.  324 ;  means  of  acquiring,  secretary  of  state  should  remit  gold  to 
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India,  Thorhumf  323 ;  government  must  keep  in  store  the  gold  paid  to  them  for 
rupees,  nntii  a  gold  coinage  can  be  safely  issned,  Sleigh^  1858;  they  should 
not  be  bound  to  pay  gold,  Macdonald^  601;  gold  would  be  remitt<»d  to  India 
to  buy  rupees,  Thorbum,  434-7;  Mackay,  1110;  Sleigh^  1823-9,  1833-6;  might 
he  received  at  the  mints  in  exchange  for  rupees.  Sleigh j  1859-60;  donbt 
whether  bar  silver  or  gold  would  go  to  India,  Cohef  2586-8;  could  not  be 
sent  t-o  India  to  a  great  extent,  until  gold  coinage  were  adopted,  Afackajf, 
1220-6;  would  come  to  the  mints  for  coinage,  Thorhum^  432-3;  would  not 
oome  to  the  mints  or  get  into  circulation,  Camphelly  251-3 ;  Indian  product 
would  be  retained  in  India,  ThorhurUf  441 ;  if  it  disappeared  or  ceased  to 
be  brought,  government  must  take  measures  to  contract  the  redundant 
supply  of  rupees,  by  raising  a  loan,  App.  I.  3;  Mackay^  1108-19, 1149-67, 
1175-90;  Sleighf  1839-48;  after  such  a  loan,  the  currency  would  be  regu- 
lated automatically  by  public  demand;  Mackay,  1109,1115-7.  It  can  be 
obtained  by  merchants  from  China,  when  required,  CokCy  2565;  if  it  accu- 
mulated it  could  be  passed  into  the  paper  currency  reserve,  and  thence 
sent  to  England,  if  necessarv,  App.  I.  3. 

Imports  would  be  discouraged  under  scheme  for  a  gold  currency,  Daniell,  App. 
293,294. 

If  required  for  export  some  premium  might  have  to  be  paid,  Mttekay,  1139-45; 
either  gold  or  silver  might  have  to  be  exported,  if  the  balance  of  trade 
turned  against  India,  Beith,  694-8. 

Public  creditor  would  have  no  reason  to  complain,  Tkorbumf  447-452;  holders  of 
rupee  debt  in  England  would  be  relieved  at  the  expense  of  the  Indian 
taxpayer,  Hope,  2227-9. 

Alteration  would  be  little  noticed,  if  the  form  of  the  rupee  were  untouched, 
Lyallf  2880-3;  peasants  do  not  understand  or  care  for  free  mintage,  bnt 
would  feel  the  effect  generally  if  times  were  hard,  2891-4. 

Objections  to  the  scheme. — Gold  standard  would  create  a  considerable  demand  for 
gold,  Bardie,  11,  15-17;  Gairdner,  538;  Fotvler,  1624-5,  1633,  1680;  Beith, 
fe2-73;  Schmidt,  1725-8,  1735-41;  Sleigh,  1834-6;  Chapman,  App.  284;  .ind 
add  to  the  burden  of  India's  great  amount  of  gold  obligations,  Hardie, 
10,  98;  Gairdner,  538;  not  much  force  in  this  argument,  App.  I.  6. 

Would  reduce  the  price  of  silver,  Campbell,  158;  Thorburn,  332-3;  Beith,  700-3; 
Schmidt,  1726;  Sleigh,  1830-1;  Jackson,  1991,  2013,  2018;  and  cause  a  mat 
fall  in  exchange,  Beithy  847-60;  and  enormously  depress  the  value  of  the 
rupee,  Chapman,  App.  288. 

Would  be  costly  to  the  producing  classes,  Beith,  700;   West,  App.  331.  • 

Would  inflict  enormous  injury  on  individuals,  Gairdner,  559;  iCalli,  1530-5;  jETope, 
2227,2238-44;   fFe«/,  App.  331. 

India  would  not  have  and  could  not  get  sufficient  gold  to  maintain  itu  Hardie, 
23;  Campbell,  181,  191,  250;  Fowler,  1624;  Graham,  App.  304:  gold  would 
not  come  to  the  mints,  or  get  into  circulation,  Campbell,  251-3;  would  not 
give  stability,  Ralli,  1528-9;  par  of  exchange  between  gold  and  silver 
countries  would  not  be  securea,  Beith,  876-8 ;  ratio  can  not  be  maintained, 
even  for  a  day,  Schmidt,  1748;  it  depends  on  supply  and  demand,  (rrahaw^ 
App.  304. 

Would  contract  the  currency  and  cause  great  distress,  Beith,  807, 814r-20;  Ntun-eji, 
2417-22;  Daniell,  App.  297;  risk  would,  however,  be  lessened,  if  govern- 
ment continned  coining,  Beith,  810;  if  they  coined  a  fixed  amount  annually 
it  would  be  difficult  to  get  the  rupeOvS  into  circulation,  Mackay,  1238-55. 

Would  injure  the  cultivators  and  the  enormous  imemal  trade,  Naoroji,  2417-21; 
Graham,  App.  304;  would  injure  the  people.  Beith,  807,814-20;  Fowler, 
1633-43,  1689;  Hope,  2225-44;  general  objections,  Campbell,  209;  Fowler, 
1569-73,  1589-91,  1611-2;  Naortni,  2417-22;  Chapman,  App.  283;  enormoos 
importance  of,  and  absence  of  necessity  for,  the  measure,  Adam,  1874-7^ 
1880;  might  cause  popular  ajdtation,  if  the  rupee  were  raised  considera- 
bly, say  t »  18  pence,  Lyall,  2801-3,  2824,  2826.  2889. 

Would  cause  a  fall  in  gold  prices,  Gairdner,  538;  Beith,  S52-7S;  Hope,  2244; 
civilised  nations  should  oppose  it,  owing  to  the  injury  it  would  cause  to 
other  couniries,  Gairdner,  W5-8;  Fowler,  1624-5,  1633.  * 

Would  alt^r  prices  and  check  export  tratle,  ^Zet^f A,  1861-5;  F<wt.  2785-7;  West, 
App.  331 ;  Balli,  1536-8, 1553-4 ;  might  cause  two  sets  of  prices,  for  gold  and 
for  silver.  Fowler,  1606-7;  Terry,  App.  323. 

Would  not  raise  the  purchasing  value  of  the  rupee,  Jackson,  1999-2007;  West, 
2675-6;  App.  22o;  would  not  remove  the  loss  in  exchange,  Naoroji,  2354-^. 

Would  not  remove  Lancashire's  difficulties,  because  the  restriction  of  India's 
exports  would  check  her  power  to  import,  Beiih,  900-2;  Adam,  1878;  if  in- 
jurious to  trade  of  India,  must  be  iigurious  to  England,  Adam,  1878. 
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Wonld  oaase  gold  to  be  hoarded,  ^ar<!{«, 41;  Gairdner,S3S;  Beith,S22-^',  all  gold 
is  at  present  hoarded,  there  being  no  circulation  of  it  as  aoarrenoy,  Hardier 
135-44 ;  these  hoards  would  not  come  to  the  mint,  38-9. 

Danger  from  the  existing  hoards  of  silver,  Beith^  822-8,  832,  875, 909;  Chapman, 
App.  288;  government  might  have  to  pav  the  enhanced  value  on  the  whole 
accumulated  stock,  West,  2666-7,  2674,  2720-1  2735-6,  2749,  2769,  2772-^, 
2782-4;  App.  332;  silver  currency  would  have  1o  be  made  exchangeable  for 
gold,  as  in  Austria  and  Germany,  Hardie,  17,  26 ;  Gairdner,  52(^2,  525-6, 
529,  535. 

If  without  a  gold  currency,  would  show  that  government  had  lost  conBdence  in 
silver,  Fowler,  1592-4, 1608;  natives  wonld  get  rid  of  their  rupees.  Bowler, 
1584-8;  would  exchange  their  rupees  for  gold,  and  prevent  gold  from  cir- 
cnlnting  actively,  if ardie,  24,  35,  36,  142-4;  CawipMl,  251-3 ;  Gairdner,  b^, 
548. 

Might  cause  capital  to  be  remitted  from  India  to  Europe  through  bank  bills, 
Campbell  J  191-8;  Beitk,  678a-83;  would  give  the  government  the  power  of 
manipuhiting  the  exchange  by  coining  or  not,  as  it  pleased,  Beiih,  704; 
Foxcler,  1573;  Adam,  1961. 

Traders  would  deal  in  gold  or  silver  bullion.  West,  2676-7,  2706,  2712-7,  2721, 
2770-1. 

With  silver  having  unlimited  tender,  would  be  a  ''  limping "  standard  and 
could  not  be  maintained,  Schmidt,  1693-8. 

Though  practicable  if  there  be  sufficient  gold,  would  be  very  costly :  one-third 
of  the  currency  at  least  should  be  gold,  Schmidt,  1727-S,  1735-41;  amount 
of  gold  required  in  various  countries  to  maintain  the  standard,  1728-9. 

Is  an  indirect  and  dangerous  way  of  increasing  taxation,  Hope,  2225-9;  WeBt, 
App.  330;  would  cause  a  vague  feeling  of  discontent,  Hope,  2244. 

Would  enhance  private  debts,  Hope,  2227;  conditions  of  old  contracts  must  be 
considered,  2229. 

Evil  of  creating  a  vast  inconvertible  token  coinage,  Campbell,  156,  183;  ^ope, 
2244;  West,  App.  332;  Chapman,  App.  285;  App.  336;  extent  of  the  evil 
would  depend  on  the  ratio  adopted,  Campbell,  156;  if  the  rupee  be  rated 
at  its  present  value,  would  not  prevent  the  increase  of  the  home  charges 
if  silver  fell,  since  the  value  of  the  coins  can  not  be  enhanced  for  external 
transactions.  West,  2129-30,  2737-47,  2759-64,  2775-84;  App.  332;  would 
Introduce  uncertainties  of  exchange  into  daily  internal  transactiona, 
App.  336. 

Government  would  not  avoid  liability  of  loss  by  selling  its  bills  in  England  at 
enhanced  rate,  since  the  revenue  would  be  paid  in  rupees  on  a  gold  basis, 
and  exchange  would  be  fixed  in  silver.  West,  2742-56. 

Devices  would  be  found  for  trading  without  rupees  at  enhanced  price,  We$i, 
App.  332. 

Silver  would  continue  to  be  largely  used,  and  possibly  be  sold  for  export, 
Campbell,  188-90;  Mackay,  1205-7;  Sowerby,  2638;  App.  I.  3;  rise  in  ex- 
change would  reduce  amount  reqiiired,  Campbell,  160-1. 

Natives  would  exchange  rupees  for  gold,  and  prevent  gold  from  circulating 
actively,  Hardie,  24,  35,  36,  142-4. 

Advantage  of  the  present  system  of  currency,  in  not  increasing  demand  for 
gold,  Hardie,  98. 

Objects  of  demanding  it;  to  raise  exchange,  Hardie,  12-4;  Beith,  700-S;  Christief 
App.  220;  to  distribute  the  loss  of  government  by  exchange  over  the 
whole  population,  Beith,  673-4,  677-8;  to  relieve  government  servants; 
the  remedy  should  be  to  pay  part  of  salaries  in  sterling,  Beith,  674,  678a, 
906-7;  to  enable  government  to  borrow  cheaply  in  Europe;  capital  would 
not  be  long  attracted,  Beith,  674.  678a,  681-4. 

By  severing  the  connexion  between  tne  rupee  and  silver,  would  tend  to  cause 
great  fluctuations  in  exchange,  Daniell,  App.  295. 

Banks  would  buy  rupees  with  gold,  perhaps  below  the  standard  rate,  Hardie, 
36;  Campbell,  193. 

Variations  of  exchange  do  not  take  place  between  two  countries  which  have  a 
gold  standard,  and  consequently  the  debtor  country  must  export  money; 
difficulty  that  India  would  find,  Hardie,  87-90. 

A  country  with  a  large  foreign  debt  can  not  maintain  a  gold  standard  without 
protective  duties,  Hardie,  95;  policy  of  leaving  the  currency  alone  seems 
the  best,  Hardie,  124,  128;  government  should  be  required  to  produce  a 
complete  scheme,  Gairdner,  548. 

Stoppage  of  Iree  coinage  of  silver  is  more  objectionable  than  a  heavy  import 
duty  or  seignorage,  Fowler,  1634,  1652-4:  or  than  taxation  generMly, 
Ealli,  153944,  1549;  Adam,  1986a. 
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Objections  of  both  bimetallifits  and  monometallists  at  Manchester,  A^,  Coke, 
2554-9;  Chapman,  App.  28a. 

Danger  of  forgery  of  rapeee,  Adam,  1939-43.  1951-5;  ChapmaUf  App.  285. 

Effect  on  coins  of  native  states;  $96  under  Native  States. 

Coins  if  not  tokens,  circulate  at  the  value  of  the  metal  they  contain,  West,  2686. 

As  to  applicability  of  new  ratio  to  old  contracts,  Hope,  2229. 

Danger  of  accumulating  gold  in  treasuries,  Sotoerby,  App.  322. 

There  is  no  public  feeling  in  favor  of  it;  the  best  opinions  are  opposed  to  the 
change.  Graham,  App.  304. 

Disastrous  effect  on  producers  in  Eastern  countries  generally,  ChrieUe,  App.  220; 
it  has  checked  trade  in  Fiji,  221. 

Has  sometimes  had  to  be  abandoned  after  its  adoption,  App.  I.  3. 

Effect  on  Ceylon,  Butherford  and  Leake,  2474-97,  2502-8,  Christie,  App.  220-1; 
mints  might  be  set  up  there,  Euthtrford  and  Leake,  2456-67. 

Effect  on  trade;  see  Trade. 

Universal,  probably  impracticable,  for  want  of  sufficient  gold  currency,  Fowler^ 
1635-50:  the  standard  and  currency  should  b^  in  the  same  metal,  1650. 

AlternaHve  schemes:  see  Bep,  137-145. — Mr.  Lindsay's  plan  of  establishing  is 
London  a  gold  standard  without  gold  coinage,  on  Bicardo's  system,  with 
the  basis  of  the  5,000,0001.  reserve  in  the  Bank  of  England  applicable  to 
silver  coinage,  and  making  rupees  legal  tender  in  England,  Maodonatd, 
579-81,  598:  Schmidt,  1752-5,  1756-8;  Undsay,  App.  308;  Woodhouse,  App. 
335;  Sowerhy,  App.  322;  impracticable  without  a  backing  of  gold  or  an 
iutemational  agreement^  Beith,  685-8,  697-8,  851. 

Kew  imperial  rupee  to  be  coined  on  gold  basis,  rated  at  Is.  6d.,  but  of  rather 
less  intrinsic  value.  West,  2644-S,  2650,  2665,  2673,  2760,  2768;  App.  328; 
silver  t>o  be  obtained  from  stock  in  balances  or  fresh  purchases,  2660; 
would  have  more  value  than  existing  rupee,  2653-4 ;  had  better  be  heavier 
than  existing  rupee,  say  200  grains,  or  mi^ht  contain  180  grains  of  fine 
sliver,  2655-7;  App.  32o;  would  be  convertible  into  gold  on  demand,  or 
bv  means  of  currency  notes,  2662-4;  would  circulate  at  token  value,  even 
If  silver  fell  further,  2665 ;  taxes  would  be  paid  in,  with  allowanoe  for 
three  years  on  a  sliding  scale,  2668-9,  2760,  App.  329;  coinage  nacessary 
for  the  purpose,  2670,  2760,  App.  330;  one-rupee  notes  to  be  issued  and 
withdrawn  when  paid  to  the  government,  West,  2670,  App.  330;  being  on 
gold  basis,  would  not  be  displaced  by  coins  of  native  states,  2707-8;  and 
would  be  available  for  purchase  of  home  remittances,  2731-4,  2752,  2757-8: 
would  be  like  a  silver  note  payable  in  gold,  2772;  increased  burden  would, 
be  far  less  than  under  proposals  for  sudden  rise  in  rupee,  App.  330;  risk  of 
forgery  would  not  be  great,  2708 ;  accounts  of  government  should  be  kept 
in,  2658,  2711 ;  private  accounts  would  soon  come  to  a  gold  basis,  2711 ;  old 
rupees  might  be  used  for  settlement  of  outstanding  and,  for  a  limited 
time,  new  transactions,  but  only  at  their  market  value,  2659, 2661, 2708-11 ; 
App.  326,  329;  old  rupee  would  fall  to  bullion  value,  2661,  2709;  Anp.  328. 
Government  would  use  old  rupees  in  l^eir  balances,  or  buy  more  for  coin- 
a^  of  new  rupees,  2660;  inconvenience  admitted  of  disturbing  people's 
minds  as  to  value  of  rupee,  2672. 

Bnpee  to  be  coined  containing  300  grains  of  silver,  to  represent  the  tenth  part 
of  IZ.,  i?o««,  App.  318. 

Dutch  system  for  stoppage  of  £ree  coinage  of  silver,  App.  206. 

Seignorage  not  to  be  charged,  App.  I.  3. 
See  Sei^orage. 

New  coinage  of  neavier  rupees,  Aston,  App.  281 ;  if  existing  rupees  wererecoined, 
the  expense  would  be  heavy ;  if  new  ones,  there  would  be  two  sets  of  rax>eea 
circulating  side  by  side,  Bep,  143;  recommended,  Aston,  App.  281;  impos- 
sibility ofadjustin^  standard  by  enlarging  coins,  Sowerbify  App.  920, 

Gold  notes  exchangeable  into  rupees  at  market  rate,  Aston,  App.  281. 

Boyalty  of  30  per  cent  on  coinage  for  private  persons,  D'Eremar,  App.  298. 

Gradual  introduction^  payments  being  made  on  a  graduated  scale,  partly  in  gold 
and  partly  in  silver,  Qrahame,  App.  306. 

With  gold  currency,  ratio  being  notified  firom  time  to  time  according  to  market 
rates  of  exchange,  DanieTl,  App.  292. 

Be-coinage  of  rupees  into  tokens,  with  legal  tender  up  to  5Z.,  Sowerhy,  App.  322. 

Bupees,  without  being  demonetized,  to  be  used  according  to  weight  and  pricey, 
like  sycee  silver,  Sowerhy,  App.  322. 

Hamburg  Bank  system,  with  bullion,  but  not  coin,  Warhurg,  App.  324. 

Export  duty  of  40  per  cent,  on  coin,  bullion,  or  jewellery,  jyiBremar,  App.  297. 

Coinage  of  mixed  gold  or  silver,  Stalkartt,  App.  s22. 
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Gold  standard— Contiiiiied. 

Ratio  of  15d,,  without  gold  curTener;    <<  eqmTaksioe  foad";  gold  reaerre  to  ba 
obtained  by  selling  ropees  or  large  gold  notes.  Frohffti^  App.  318. 
See  also  Amerioa,  Ceylon,  Francey  Jairsk,  Land  reTenue,  Silver,  Taxation, 
Trade. 
Qovemment,  diffionlties  of,  from  fall  in  exchange,  Rep.  3,  as  to,  App.  I.  1,  3.  4,  6,  36; 
Sokmidty  1691-2;  CoJbe,  2567-8,  2570-4;   Weet,  2765-8;  Chavman,  App.  288; 
estimate  of  loss,  App.  I.  6;  they  are  aggravated  by  delay,  App.  I.  31 :  those 
arisinff  from  inaction  are  quite  as  great  as  if  a  gold  standard  were  adopted, 
App.  I.  6;  have  not  so  far  been  very  serious,  Hardie,  3-6:  Gair&MTf  469-71, 
566:  Adam^  1875,  1890-1^05,1924-5;  are  exaggerated,  QrakaM^  App.  304; 
credit  is  unusually  high,  and  burden  of  debt  has  been  reduced,  Ac^m,  1890, 
1895, 1902-5 ;  revenues  have  been  increased  by  fall  in  exchange,  Sowerhjf, 
2629;  Orahamf  App.  304;  should  be  met  by  economy^  Foio/er,  1623, 1651; 
expenditure  can  not  be  reduced  without  impairing  efficiency  of  administra- 
tion, JSat9t€«,2974;  can  be  met  without  serious  objection  by  customs  du-  • 
ties,  Hardie^  125-133;  should  be  met  by  re-arranging  finance,  rather  than 
tampering  with  currency.  Fowler ,  1615, 1622-3, 1&5-65;  alteration  in  sys* 
tem  of  accounts  as  to  railway  and  stores,  Gairdner,  469-71, 560;  would  be 
intensified  by  a  gold  standard,  Gairdner,  538,560;  interference  would  do 
more  harm  than  good,  476-481 ;  would  not  be  removed  by  gold  standard 
at  a  low  ratio.  Fowler,  1613-4;  Moxon,  App.  317;  removal  of,  by  gold 
standard,  Maodmald,  6^:  transfer  to  population  generally,  by  adopting  a 
gold  standard,  Beith,  673-4,677-8;  responsibility  rests  with  British  Gov* 
ernment,  ^<i>pe,  2230-7;  difficulty  of  increasing  taxation,  Maokay,  965-70, 
1344-8;  Fowler,  1651;  Hope,  2198. 
See  also  Ceylon,  Finance,  Officers. 
Grain;  •«« Wheat. 
Greece: 

Gold,  silver,  and  paper  currency,  in  circulation,  1891,  App.  212;  limit  and  amount 
of  silver  coinage,  and  extent  of  legal  tender,  218. 

Difficulty  of  obtaining  gold,  ibid, 
Hamburg  Bank  system,  wi&  bullion,  but  not  coin,  Warburg,  App.  324. 
Hides :  effect  of  gold  standard  on  trade,  Beith,  763 ;  growth  of  export  trade,  App.  249. 
Hoards:  tendency  to,  when  distant  from  banking  facilities,  Oiffen,  2080-2;  $ee  Gold, 

Silver. 
Holland: 

Currency  system;  gold  standard  with  little  or  no  gold,  Bep.  88-9,  93^  not 
altogether  a  good  preoedent  for  India,  as  the  gold  standard  was  established 
before  sUver  had  fallen,  97.  Stock  of  money,  1891-2,  App.  210,231,273 :  gold, 
silver,  and  paper  currency ;  ratio,  limit,  &c.,  App.  207, 212 ;  coinage,  1879-91. 
App.  329;  extent  to  which  silver  money  is  a  legal  tender,  App.  207, 213. 

It  on  a  real  gold  basis.  App.  231 ;  coinage  of  silver  for  unlimited  legal  tender 
stopped  since  1873,  Schmidt,  1699-1711 ;  App.  212, 230;  gold  coin  of  lOflorins 
introduced  as  unlimited  legal  tender  in  1872, 207. 

Law  of  1884,  authorising  the  melting  and  sale  of  existing  florins,  App.  206:  has 
not  been  put  into  force,  Schmidt,  1701,  App.  230;  but  nevertheless  has  oeen 
largely  instrumental  in  steadying  exchange,  App.  206-7. 

Gold  can  not  be  claimed  from  the  bank,  Campbell,  264 ;  but  is  granted  freely  for 
exportation,  though  not  for  internal  use,  App.  205, 229, 230. 

Gold  standard  is  maintained  by  her  good  credit,  Fowler,  1626-7;  Adam,  1972:  and 
by  her  stock  of  gold,  Schmidt,  1735, 1743-6;  Adam,  1972;  she  has  little  in- 
ternational trade,  Beith,  693, 918. 

Subsidiunr  silver  coin:  legal  tender  florins  are  melted  for,  Schmidt,  1702  (note). 

Has  a  diffBrent  position  from  Fnglaud ;   the  Dutch  aim  at  small  profits  without 
speculation;    question  whether  England  should  now  copy  her  action, 
MacColl,  1791 ;  cost  of  altering  ratio  to  meet  bimetallic  proposals,  App. 
206. 
See  also  Java. 

Home  charges : 

Comparison  of,  in  1873-4  and  1892-3;  large  increase,  which  can  not,  however,  be 
all  regarded  as  loss  to  the  (Government  by  exchange,  Bep.  3.  Large  amount 
of  remittances  needed  from  India  is  the  main  cause  of  the  fall  in  ex- 
change, Wood,  App,  332;  enormous  increase,  335 ;  England  should  bear 
part,  ibid. ;  must  depress  exchange,  whatever  the  system  of  currency, 
Sowerby,  2641. 

India  has  no  voice  in  determining,  Naaroji,  2343-53,  2398 ;  difference  in  this  re- 
spect between  India  and  Brazil  or  Australia,  2348-9, 2353. 

Are  increased  by  cessation  of  capital  receipts  in  England  for  public  works, 
Sowerby,  2641. 
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Holland — Continned. 

Loss  is  exaggerated,  allowance  not  being  made  for  gains,  Adanij  1894;  estinaii 

of  aggregate  loss,  App.  I.  4. 
Payments  under  old  and  new  contracts,  App.  267-9. 
Statistics,  1874-91;  sterling  amounts  at  budget  rate  and  rate  realised,  compared, 

App.  270. 
Magnitude  of  India's  gold  obligations  is  an  objection  to  the  gold  standard,  Ar- 

die,  10, 98 :  OairdneTf  538 ;  not  much  force  in  this  argument,  App.  I.  6. 
Can  only  be  denrayed  from  suiplus  produce,  for  which  India  should  rei^ixe  tha 

best  price  possible,  Moxon,  App.  317. 
Liability  for  increase,  would  not  be  avoided  by  sale  of  bills  in  England  on  tha 
gold  standard,  since  the  revenue  would  oe  received  in  rupees  on  a  gold 
basis,  West,  2742-56;  nor  if  silver  fell,  since  the  value  of  the  mj^ees  caa 
not  be  enhanced  for  external  transactions,  Wenty  2729-30,  2737-47,  2759-64, 
2775-84. 
Imperial  rupee  on  a  gold  basis  would  be  available  for,  We^t,  2731-4, 2752, 2757-8L 
See  also  Bills,  Exchange,  Finance. 
Import  duties ;  reimposltion  might  be  popular  in  India,  but  countervailing  excisa 
duty  on  Indian  goods  would  be  demanded;  and  would  be  difficult  to  en- 
force, R&p.  ^. 
See  Silver.^ 
Imports;  tee  Trade. 
Income  tax ;  eee  Assessed  taxes. 

India:  Stock  of  money,  App.  211;  «m  Banks,  Bills,  Capital,  Cotton,  Debt,  Exohanga, 
Finance,  Gold,  Government,  Home  charges.  Land  revenue.  Native  states. 
Officers,  Opium,  Paper  currency.  Poverty,  Silver,  Taxation,  Tea,  Trade^ 
Wages,  Wheat. 
IndiiTo:  effect  of  gold  standard  on  trade  in,  ThorluUf  374,  Beiih,  743. 

Fall  in  price,  App.  1. 15;  App.  311 ;  course  of  export  trade,  1868-91,  App.  249. 
Industrial  development  of  India,  AdatHj  1926. 

See  Cotton,  Trade. 
Interest:  high  rate  of,  at  certain  seasons,  Gra^m,  App. 304;  low  rate  recently  pre- 
vailing, App.  336. 
See  l)ebt,  Savings. 
International  Agreement ;  see  Bimetallism. 
Investments;  see  Capital. 
Iron:  Imports;  price, app. 1. 15. 
Irrigation ;  $ee  Public  works ;  Railways. 
Italy: 

Currency  system,  same  as  in  France,  but  great  lack  of  the  precious  metals^J^p. 
86-7. ,  93  danger  if  Latin  Union  were  dissolued,  87.    Stock  of  money,  1891-^, 
App  211, 273;  gold,  silver,  aud  paper  currency;  ratio,  limit,  &o.,  App. 209, 
212;coinage,  App.  213. 
Position  under  agreement  of  Latin  Union,  App.  213;  silver  is  legal  tender,  iHd.^ 
difficulty  of  obtaining  gold,i&u^:  amount  of  gold  retained  for  maintenuioe 
of  currency  system,  Schmidtj  1729-30. 
Withdrawal  of  forced  paper  currency  increased  burden  of  land-tax,  We%ty  App.  330 
Japan — Currency  and  standard,  Beiik,  928-36;  Maekayf  1016-8;   change  of  standard 
in,  Jackam,  2010-7;  stock  of  money,  1892,  App.  273;  growth  of  oottoa 
industry ;  advantages  over  India  and  England,  App.  224. 
See  alio  Trade. 
Java: 

Currency  system,  coupled  with  that  of  Holland,  Bep,  88-9,  93. 
Unsettled  condition  of  cui'rencv  before  1873,  MttcColly  1810-3:  free  coinage  of 
silver  was  stopped  in  1873,  McNeill,  1371-80,  1388-9;  MaoColl,  1762;  Adam, 
1975;  and  currency  placed  on  a  gold  standard  m  1877,  Qairdner,  554; 
McNeill,  1372, 1381;  MacColl,  1761-2,  1817;  App.  L  6;  Mr.  Kensingtoo'a 
report,  App.  231. 
Similar  plan  is  practicable  in  India,  Macdonald,  584;  660-4;  App.  231;  case  ia 
not  parallel  with  India,   HardiCy  33;  Campbell,  263;  Bdth,  912-4:  BalU, 
1550-2,  1555;  Fcwler,  1675-6,  1679,  1690;  Schmidt,  1746;  MaeCoU,  1791; 
Adam,  1969, 1977;  Cha]nnan,  App.  285. 
Silyer  circulates,  and  is  still  practically  the  only  ourrenojr,  McNeill.  1382-3; 
KenHngUm,  App.  232;  the  silver  coinage  is  legal  tender  in  Holland,  and  om 
the  same  footing  as  the  Dutch  currency,  Bardie,  31:   Campbell,  262-3; 
Balli,  1550-2;  MaeColl,  1791-3;  Adam,  1970-1;  App.  230;  it  is  coined  en- 
tirely in  Holland,  there  being  no  mint  in  Java,  McNeill,  139(^1;  Adam^ 
1972. 
No  redundancy  of  silver  coin,  Hardxe,  33 ;  flow  of  coin  both  ways  between  Javm 
and  Holland  keeps  exchange  steady,  McNeiU,  1460-73;  oonvertibilitj  •€ 
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Java — Continued. 

currency  is  guaranteed  by  the  whole  circulation  of  Holland;  inpractioahle 
to  apply  this  to  India,  Schmidt ,  1746;  Adam,  1972. 

Balance  of  trade  is  in  favor  of  Java,  McNeill,  1417;  exports  are  largely  on  ac- 
count of  government,  1466;  statistics  of  trade,  App.  277. 

Ratio  of  15f  to  1  adopted;  silver  is  now  overvalued,  MoNeillf  1376-7, 1384-8. 

Qold:  stock  in  the  oank,  McNeill,  1413-6;  Fowler,  1677-8;  stock  of  money, 
1892,  App.  273;  cannot  be  estimated,  App.  206;  very  little  gold  in  the 
country,  if c^ei;2,  1413-4,  1417-8;  Schmidt,  1746;  it  is  little  known  to  the 
people,  except  as  used  for  ornament,  McNeill,  1417,  1425. 

Gk>ld  is  granted  by  the  bank  in  small  amounts,  but  can  not  be  claimed,  MoNeilL 
1420-1;  MacColl,  1814-7;  is  not  remitted  to  Europe,  McNeill,  141^-8;  gold 
bills  on  London  can  be  bought  at  12  guilders  to  l\,  i  no  premium  is  charged 
on  gold,  McNeill,  1422-4. 

Bank  notes  payable  in  silver  are  common,  McNeiU,  1383:  Adam,  1972. 

Gold  standard:  change  is  generally  approved,  MacColl,  1763-6, 1784-6:  feeling 
of  certain  merchants  and  planters  against  it,  MacColl,  1767-70,  1783; 
Christie,  App.  220;  inquiry  ordered;  political  effect;  matter  eventually 
dropped,  MacColl,  1771-82;  change  seems  not  to  have  been  advantageous, 
but  should  not  now  be  altered ;  Mr.  Van  den  Berg's  view,  Fowler,  1616-9, 
1666-79,  1690;  Schmidt,  1750-^;  Adam,  1975;  Fan  ^  Berg,  App.  231;  App. 
337 ;  change  did  not  arrest  trade  and  industry,  App.  I.  6 ;  trade  has  not  £- 
minished,  but  possibly  its  increase  has  been  somewhat  checked;  no  recent 
rapid  growth,  McNeill,  1392-6,  1419:  Chriatie,  App.  221;  percentage  of  in- 
crease in  the  last  18  years,  App.  I.  39;  great  prosperity  prevails  under  it, 
^pp.  I.  15;  prices  were  little  affected,  Apj).  I.  16;  fall  in  price  of  imported 
articles,  McNeill,  1386,  1436-40;  no  reduction  of  wages  can  be  attributed 
to  its  adoption,  1412;  trade  was  relieved  by  absence  of  fluctuations  in  ex- 
change, 1458-9;  trade  with  China  and  the  Straits  was  not  seriously  af- 
fected by  fixing  the  standard,  MacColl,  1790;  trade  would  suffer  from  gold 
standard,  in  competition  with  silver-using  countries,  Beith,  912-27;  such 
trade  is  small,  except  in  tea,  McNeill,  1396-1407;  and  sugar  planting,  1392, 
1396-7,  1403-7^  1409-10,1419, 1429-36,  1443;  fixity  has  promoted  investment 


rents,  and  stimulate  the  demand  for  exports ;  prices  would  rise,  McNeill, 

1442-9,  1453-7 ;  with  a  falling  exchange,  woula  not  attract  Dutch  capital, 

1450-2 ;  question  not  likely  to  come  up,  1457. 
Commercial  crisis  of  1884-6  was  due  to  fall  in  the  pfice  of  sugar;  subsequent 

recovery,  McNeill,  1393-4,  1408-10;  Schmidt,  1750-1. 
Cheapness  of  labour,  and  of  articles  consumed  by  labourers,  McNeill,  1401, 1407, 

1411-2, 1428-40;  want  of  cash  by  labourers  to  pay  taxes,  1441-2,  1474-6. 
Nature    of  the   trade,   and   of  the  commercial   transactions    with    Holland, 

MacColl,  1786-9&,  1817;  sugar  is  financed,  but  not  consumed,  in  England, 

McNeill,  1470-2. 
Fluctuations  in  the  price  of  rice,  McNeill,  1440-1. 
Deficits  of  government  till  1885,  and  subsequent  surpluses,  ^^m,  1975;  debt, 

and  payments  for  extraordinary  expenditiue,  MacColl,  1794-6;  Adam, 

1976-7. 
Bank :  statement  of  affairs,  MacColl,  1815. 
Jewellery ;  eee  Silver  hoards. 
Jute: 

Rise  in  price,  Mackay,  106, 1068;  App.  I.  15;  growth  of  export  trade,  App.  249. 
Qreat  development  ot  mills,  Adam,  1926. 
Karachi  or  Kurrachee :  injury  to  native  traders  from  fluctuations  in  exchange, 

Thcrbum,  311-2;  Balli,  1492-3;  App.  I.  "i,  24,  43. 
Lancashire:    objections  to  a  gold   standardT  for  India,  and  desire  for  fixity    of 

exchange.  Coke,  2554-9. 
See  also  Trade. 
Land  revenue  and  provincial  rates : 

The  larger  part  being  settled  permanently  or  for  30  years,  it  is  impossible  to 

derive  increasea  revenue  from  this  source,  Bep.  35;  can  not  be  enhanced, 

Hope,  2199-2202,  2227;  increase  in  1882-92,  App.  263;  difficulty  owing  to 

permanent  settlement  in  Bengal,  Blise,  2913^  2918;  Baines,  3152-6;  nearly 

a  quarter  is  permanently  settled,and  most  of  the  remainder  fixed  for  many 

vears,  Bernard,  3212-6,  3223. 
Probable  reduction,  from  introduction  of  gold  standard.  Schmidt,  1747;  Adam, 

1964,  1986;  mutt  be  reduced  with  appreciating  currency,  BHih,  820-1, 
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Land  reyenue  and  provincial  rates — Continued. 

829-31,  9B&-48;  ixgury  to  payers,  irom  adoption  of  a  gold  standard,  BMi, 
1530^;  We$t,  App.  330:  Chapman,  App.  285;  they  wonld  not  notice  it  if 
the  operation  were  gradaal,  Baimm,  2^7-^80,  2983 ;  unless  worked  npon  hy 
agitators,  2977-9. 
Settlements  can  not  be  altered  during  their  oorrency,  jBotaef ,  3150-1 ;  difficulty 
in  Bengal  of  interfering  with  permanent  settlement,  3152-5;  if  prices  sud- 
denly fell,  and  it  were  traced  to  the  closing  of  the  mints,  it  might  be  said 
that  the  settlements  had  been  violated,  ^5-6,  2979-80;  in  a  small  ]>art, 
it  might  be  possible  to  start  a  system  of  assessments  fluctuating  with  prices, 
Bernard^  3219;   arbitrary  increase  of  assessments  is  dangerous,  S317-8; 
proportion  of  assessment  to  produce  is  firom  ith  to  i^th,  t^20-2;  is  not  a 
tax,  3226. 
Injury  from  variations  in  exchange,  App.  I.  6;  would  not  be  seriously  affected, 
if  ratio  approximating  to  market  rate  were  adopted,  App.  I.  6;  it  is  a 
question  of  degree:  a  2a.  rate  would  be  serious,  but  not  U.  4<i.  or  la.  5d., 
Bt^tiard,  3183-6,  3l8»-9a. 
Is  based  on  average  of  prices  for  10  years,  which,  even  of  articles  not  exported, 
tae  somewhat  influenced  by  external  fluctuations,  Bernard,  3179-82,  3184, 
3187-8. 
Would  have  been  much  less  if  standard  had  been  gold,  Adam,  1886.  1978 ;  Gra- 
ham, App.  304;  Maxon,  App.  317;  may  to  some  extent  have  been  assessed 
higher  than  if  there  had  been  no  fall  in  exchange,  Bernard,  3175-8,  3184-5. 
Income  tax  should  be  imposed  on  land,  West,  App.  330. 

Payment  in  Imperial  rupees,  on  a  gold  basis.  West,  2668-70,  App.  3^  wonld 
give  an  increase  of  Bx.  3,500,000  in  land  revenue,  and  Rx.  200,000  in  pro- 
vincial rates,  330. 
In  Madras;  mostly  resettled;  remaining  three  districts  may  give  25  to  30  lakhs 

more;  BlUs,  2919. 
Great  increase  of  assessments  in  the  Punjab,  50,  60,  or  100  per  cent;  tendency 
to  reduce  the  period  of  the  settlements ;  risk  of  political  ill  feeling;  dan- 
ger of  disturbing  the  minds  of  the  jieasant  proprietors,  Lyall,  2818-23, 
SB27-8,  2888 ;  increase  of  land  revenue  and  cesses  is  not  nearly  equal  to 
the  rise  in  prices  of  produce,  2829,  2888. 
In  Bombay:  in  hard  times  payment  is  deferred,  not  remitted,  Bainet,  3156-8;  is 
reassessed  on  general  considerations  when  the  settlement  has  expired, 
3159. 

Latin  Union;  «00  France,  Belgium,  Italy. 

Legal  Tender;  see  Gold,  Silver,  and  under  names  of  the  various  countries. 

Linseed:  Price  in  India,  App.  I.  15. 

Loans ;  see  Debt. 

Manchester:  Objections  to  gold  standard  for  India,  imd  desire  for  fixity  of  exchange. 
Coke,  2554-9. 
See  also  Trade. 

Mexico:  Stock  of  money,  1892,  App.  273. 

Millitary  Officers;  see  Officers. 

Mills :  Great  development  in  India,  Adam,  1926. 
See  also  Cotton. 

Mints;  see  Ceylon,  Java,  Native  States,  Silver. 

Money:  Stock  oi^  in  nations  of  the  world,  App.  209,  211,273;  relation  of  gold  and 
silver,  211, 12;  power  of  converting  silver  into  gold,  limit  of  coinage,  ^c, 
213  ■ 
See  also  Gold,  Paper  Currency,  Silver. 

Mortgages;  «se Saving. 

Native  States:  Tenacious  of  the  right  of  coinage;  but  the  out-tnm  is  not  large,  and 
would  not  constitute  a  serious  danger  in  case  of  closure  of  the  Indian  minta, 
Rep,  124-8. 
Various  coins  cironlate  f^^ely  in  British  territory,  Baines,  3001a-2;  Sowerby,  App. 
320;  West,  App.  327;  especially  in  border  districts,  West,  2678-9,  2700-6; 
but  at  a  discount,  Baines,  3006,  3010-2;  circulation  would  be  largely 
increased,  and  might  displace  British  rupees,  if  silver  coinage  were  stopped, 
leaving  present  rupees  in  circulation.  West.  2677-86,  2699-5706,  2717,  2723, 
2770;  Baines,  3004-6,  3009-15:  App.  295;  mints  would  soon  be  expanded, 
to  meet  the  demand.  West,  2706;  unless  they  were  prohibited  from  coin- 
ing, or  other  arrangements  made,  Adam,  1944-50;  West,  2699,  2706,  App. 
332;  British  Government  could  deal  with  this,  Baines,  8003,  3016-9;  doubt 
as  to  power  of  government  to  prevent  circulation  of  foreign  coin,  JFeef, 
2687-99 ;  coins  would  not  be  legal  tender,  nor  received  by  treaanriee  or 
public  bodies,  App.  I.  42. 
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Hoards  might  be  affected  if  ellver  fbll  below  the  yalne  of  the  rupee,  but  those  in 
ooin  would  gain,  Barnes,  2997-9;  hoards  consist  of  lH>th  govemment 
rapees  and  the  native  statee,  own  coin,  SOOO-1, 3009 ;  would  not  be  thmst 
on  the  market,  unless  change  were  very  large  and  sudden,  2999. 

People  would  use  their  eoius,  even  if  government  refused  them.  West,  2G91 ;  they 
are  not  now  received  at  government  treasuries,  and  are  not  a  legal  tender, 
BaiM9,  3007-8. 

Coinage  would  not  displace  new  imperial  rupees,  issued  on  a  gold  basis.  West, 
2707-8. 

Supply  of  gold  coins  for.  West,  App.  328. 
Natives;  see  Gold,  Trade. 
Netherlands;  •««  Holland. 
Netherlands  India;  see  .Fava. 
Notes;  Me  Paper  Currency. 
Officers: 

In  spite  of  the  fall  in  gold  prices,  without  doubt  their  incomes  have  lost  pur- 
chasing power,  %Q>.  17. 

Of  government:  DiificnltieB,  owing  to  foil  in  exchange,  Qairdner,  538;  Maekay, 
971-7;  Balli,  1563;  Coke,  2570;  App.  I.  3,  4, 17,  36;  Moxon,  App.  317:  C«/- 
ford,  App.  288;  Chapman,  App.  283,  284;  West,  App.  331;  effect  of  fall  in 
exchanj^e  on  remittances  to  England,  Adam,  1931-6;  App.  I.  39;  and  on 
pensioneity  App.  I.  4;  deputation  to  viceroy,  App.  I.  39;  uncovenated 
service  fund,  App.  I.  18;  memorials  from,  App.  1. 10;  speedy  decision 
urged;  f<ar  of  agitation,  28. 

Agitation  is  largely  due  to,  Adam,  1879;  Qrdham,  App.  304. 

Compensation  is  necessary,  Chapman,  App.  287 ;  will  still  be  necessary  if  gold 
standard  is  adopted  with  market  ratio,  but  claims  on  account  of  further 
fall  in  exchange  will  be  avoided,  App.  I.  6. 

Payment  of  furlough  allowance  and  remittances  at  a  special  rate,  App.  I.  10, 17; 
Chapman,  App.  287 :  ratio  of  iSd.  ought  to  satisfy,  MacJcay,  1262-4. 

Part  of  salaries  should  be  paid  in  sterling,  BHth,  674,  678a,  906-7;  Ralli,  1563; 
or  in  rupees  on  a  gold  oasis.  West,  App.  328;  also  pensions,  330. 

Certain  advantajg^es  to  be  set  off  against  disadvantages,  Moxon,  App.  317. 

Danger  of  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  service  unless  a  remedy  is  applied, 
App.  I.  17,  39. 

Circular  of  civil  service  commissioners,  computing  rates  of  pay  in  sterling, 
said  to  have  been  misleading,  App.  I.  10. 

Payment  in  England  in  rupee  notes,  Woodhouse,  App.  335. 

Pensioners  would  not  be  relieved  by  gold  standard  with  a  low  ratio,  Moxon, 
App.  317. 
'    Difficulty  of  getting  European  employes  for  India,  owing  to  action  of  exchange 
on  their  salaries,  Hep.  28. 

All  European  employes  on  railways,  &c.,  are  in  similar  difficulties,  Mackay, 
976-7;  Ralli,  1563;  App.  I.  4. 

Note  by  commander-in-chief  on  hardships  caused  to  military  officers,  App.  1.39. 

In  Ceylon:  Salaries  were  raised  owing  to  fall  in  exchange,  Leake,  2453;  are  al- 
lowed absentee  pay  and  pensions  at  1«.  lOid.  the  rupee;  App.  I.  39. 
Opium: 

Competition  of  Chinese  opium  in  case  of  a  gold  standard  need  not  be  feared,  as 
Indian  opium  is  a  luxury,  Eep.  117. 

Bevenue:  Effect  of  adopting  a  gold  standard,  Thorhum,  364;  Adam,  1956;  would 
not  be  seriously  affected,  if  the  ratio  approximated  to  the  market  rate, 
App.  1. 6;  nor  by  the  system  of  imperial  rupees  on  a  gold  basis.  West,  A'pp, 
330;  cannot  be  enhanced,  ^om,  2203;  decrease,  1882-92,  App.  263. 

Sale:  Prices  in  China  compared  with  Indian,  App.  279;  alterations  of  prices  in 
India,  App.  I.  15. 

Trade:  Effect  of  adopting  a  gold  standard,  Beitk,  707-22,  781,  Mackay,  1000-1, 
Coke,  2621-2,  App.  224-6. 

Excise  on  consumption  in  India,  Bliss,  2917. 
Papal  States :  Circulation  of  coinage  of,  prohibited  in  France,  West,  2687-9. 
Paper  Currency : 
In  European  countries,  1892,  App.  209-12;  in  United  States;  «ee  United  States. 

In  the  United  Kingdom :  System,  Smcerby,  App.  321. 

In  India,  recent  great  rise  in  amount;  subsequent  tendency  to  fall  again,  Bep, 
80;  system  explained,  71:  statistics,  .1871-92,  App.  240,  260;  monthly 
increase,  1880-92,  App.  252;  reserve,  App.  260:  small  circulation.  Fowler, 
1627-8;  Adam,  1972-^;  India  is  not  accustomed  to,  Gairdner,  537-8;  large 
amount  in  circulation,  silver  being  looked  up,  Campbell,  325;  Sower^, 
2638,  App.  260,  320;  largely  held  as  deposits  in  banks,  Campbell,  271-286; 
Sowerby,  App.  821. 
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Gieat  increase  in  189Q,  owing  to  American  silyer  legislation,  Bardie,  111-2, 122; 
nse  of  notes  increasing,  and  trade  expanding,  bat  sadden  bound  unex- 
plained, unless  by  speculative  transmission  or  silver  to  India,  Campbell, 
266-270,  275-8.  287;  Thorhum,  323-5;  partly  caused  by  absence  of  loans 
and  means  of  investment,  Campbell,  266-7;  and  by  bad  trade,  and  conse- 
quent accumulation  of  money,  289-90;  purchase  of  securities  by  currency 
department  has  tended  to  make  money  redundant,  Hardie,  119-23;  note« 
are  very  popular,  Mackay,  1168-9;  Coke,  2593-9. 

Substitution  for  silver,  and  disuse  of  silver  in  consequence,  Sowerby,  2638;  App. 

Reserve  could  take  gold  coin,  if  it  accumulated  in  the  government  treaMoriea, 
App.  I.  3;  amount  of  silver  bullion  held,  1890-2,  App.  260. 

Would  be  used  for  large  transactions,  under  a  gold  standard,  Sotperby,  2638. 

Conversion  of  rupees  into  gold,  by  means  of  notes  based  on  gold,  Weet,  2662-4; 
rupee  being  fixed  at  18(2.,  the  notes  should  be  cashed  in  gold,  or  in  silver 
at  a  rate  fixed  daily,  2652,  2663-4,  App.  827. 

One-rupee  notes  shoald  be  issued  for  payment  of  taxes,  West,  2670. 

Scheme  for  notes  based  on  India  sterUng  stock,  Atkins,  App.  281;  value  to  be 
expressed  in  gold,  exchangeable  into  rupees  at  market  rate,  Aston,  App. 
281. 

Issue  of  rupee  notes  in  England,  Woodhousey  App.  335. 

Sterling  notes  to  be  issued  in  place  of  rupee  notes,  Sowerby,  App.  322. 

Notes  guaranteed  by  government  on  Ricardo's  scheme  are  unsuitable  for  India, 
Foxcler,  1624;  inconvertible,  adopted  by  silver  standard  countries  in 
Europe,  App.  I.  4;  small,  not  objected  to,  if  properly  secured,  Fowler,  1646. 

Circulation  of  notes  representing  coin  differs  in  effect  and  amount  from  circula- 
tion of  coin  itself.  Giffen,  2061-5,  2068-79. 

Paper  money  may  from  habit  be  used  in  preference  to  coin,  Giffen,  2066;  it  can 
be  more  easily  hoarded,  2069,  2080-2. 
Stt  also  America,  Java,  United  States. 
Petroleum:  tax  on,  Adam,  1899. 
Portugal : 

Stock  of  money,  1892,  App.  273. 

Difficulty  of  obtaining  gold,  App.  212. 

Paper  currency  on  nominal  gold  basis  causes  great  loss  in  exchange,  Qrakarn, 
App.  304. 
Poverty : 

Of  India;  in  the  Punjab  many  are  very  poor.  Lyall,  2887;  the  lowest  denomina- 
tion of  currency  possible  is  best  suited  to  their  wants,  Sowerby,  2629^34, 
App.  320;  JVest,  App.  327,  331;  D'Eremar,  App.  297;  attributed  to  bad 
trade  from  want  of  a  common  standard  with  England,  Mackay,  129^-5. 

India  is  very  rich,  lyjSremar,  App.  297. 
Prices: 

In  India,  wholesale  and  retail,  variations,  App.  I.  15:  App.  272;  have  not  risen 
much  except  f^om  bad  seasons,  BU$$,  2937,  2953;  of  food  grains,  serious 
rise,  Mackay,  1054-5;  App.  I.  39;  App.  272. 

Largely  depend  on  the  amount  of  currency,  Beiih,  812-13;  on  harvests,  LyaiU, 
2844-78,  2885-6;  Bliss,  2837,  2953;  Baines,  2984-7;  and  on  the  time  of  year, 
Baines,  2984-7;  much  more  than  on  change  in  the  value  of  gold,  Blise, 
2947;  difficult  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  standard  and  prices, 
Mackay,  1068,  App.  1. 15. 

Eqoalisation  and  improvement  owing  to  better  means  of  communication,  LyaH, 
2884;  Bernard,  3163,  3166-70;  3175-6. 

Considerable  rise  in  the  Punjab,  perhaps  ^Oper  cent,  in  80  years,  Lyall,  2806-15; 
began  before  the  rupee  fell,  2816-7, 2831-3;  fluctuations  greatly  depend  on 
the  harvest,  but  the  tendency  is  upwards,  2844-78, 2885-S;  change  at  port 
of  export  is  not  fully  felt  in  the  interior.  Bliss,  2943-4;  retail  less  sensitive 
than  wholesale  prices,  Mackay,  1057. 

Fall  in,  causes  a  fall  ih  cost  of  production.  Coke,  2547-53. 

Alteration  due  to  a  change  in  the  standard  is  less  dangerous  than  abnormal  tax- 
ation, Lyall,  2827,  2830,  2879,  2889. 

Public  are  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  conditions  of  the  last  five  years  in  which 
the  fall  has  been  great,  and  to  return  to  the  rate  of  five  years  ago  would 
not  be  felt.  The  fall  in  sUver  has  not  lightened  the  burden  of  their  taxa- 
tion, and  a  return  to  previous  prices  would  not  add  to  it,  BUss,  2927-31. 
2935,  2942. 

Godavari  district,  on  opening  of  anient;  alteration,  B2{««,  2948-9. 

Imported  articles;  recent  increase,  silver  having  depreciated  faster  than  com- 
modities, Bliss,  2954-9. 
See  also  Gk>ld  Prices,  Java,  Land  Revenue,  Silver  Prices. 
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Prodnction  of  silver  in  the  world,  estimate  for  1892 :  demands  of  India  have  recently 
been  nearly  a  quarter,  and  of  the  Uuitea  States  more  than  a  third  of  the 
whole,  i?M>.  58-60;  of  silver  and  gold  relatively:  alteration  in  amonnts, 
FotcleTf  1^1;  silver  unlimited,  gold  scarce.  West,  App.  325;  extreme  cheap- 
ness of  silver,  Sowerby,  2634-7,  2641,  App.  320;  impossibility  of  saying 
whether  the  great  development  will  continue,  Ballif  1525-7 ;  check  from 
continued  fall  in  value  of  silver,  Campbellf  175-9;  advantage  from  down- 
ward fluctuations  in  exchange,  227-8;  fall  in  cost  arises  from  £all  in  prices, 
Coke,  2547-53. 
See  al$o  Gold,  Silver. 
Provincial  Rates ;  see  Land  Revenue. 
Public  Works : 

Only  outlay  for  productive  works  charged  to  capital ;  a  sound  principle,  Bep. 

46.    Great  growth.  Fairer  and  Wetby,  Note,  p.  xxxviii. 
Difficulty  of  finding  money  for  necessary  works.  Hope^  2257-8 ;  advantage  of 

borrowing  in  England,  at  low  rates.  Wood,  App.  333. 
Good  effect  of  improved  means  of  communication  on  prices,  Lyall,  2884. 
Certain  charges  might  be  debited  to  capital  instead  of  revenue,  in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  finances,  Fowler ^  1623, 1655-65;  not  much  advantage  for  present 
purpose,  Hope,  222a-4,  2248-9. 
See  al80  Railways. 
Punjab;  improved  condition  of  the  people,  Lyall,  2797-9,  2840-3,  2884;  rise  of  prices, 
2806-17,  2844-78.  2885-6;  increase  of  assessments,  2818-23,  2827-8,  2888; 
not  nearly  equal  to  the  improvement  in  prices,  28ii29,  2888;  rise  of  wages, 
2831-9;  poverty  of  many  of  the  people,  2887. 
Railways  and  canals : 

Great  development^  Adam,  1924-5 ;  increased  in  net  traffic  receipts,  1882-92,  App. 
263 ;  private  enterprise  would  be  stimulated  by  a  gold  standard,  App.  I. 
6;  receipts  would  have  been  much  less,  if  there  had  been  a  gold  standard, 
draham,  App.  304;   Schmidt,  1747 ;   question  whether  receipts  increase 
through  a  falling  exchange,  Hope,  2258-9. 
And  wheat  trade,  relative  effects  of.  m  the  recent  development,  Adam,  1978. 
Government  should  have  borrowed  in  rupees,  not  sterling,  Gairdner,  542-4. 
Cessation  of  companies  to  pay  capital  into  the  home  treasury,  is  a  ^eat  cause 
of  the  fall  m  exchange,  Wood,  App.  333 ;  advantage  of  borrowing  in  Eng- 
land, at  a  low  rate,  for  productive  worKS,  ibid. 
Accounts  of  railways  should  be  excluded,  in  estimating  the  loss  on  exchange, 

Gairdner,  469,  471,  560. 
Bengal  and  North- Western,  profit  if  exchange  had  not  altered,  App.  273. 
Servants  of  Companies;  9ee  Officers. 
Bates ;  eee  Land  revenue. 
Ratio ;  see  Gold  standard. 
Remittances ;  eee  Bills,  Home  charges.  Officers. 
Rents  must  be  reduced,  with  an  appreciating  currency,  BeOk,  820. 
Revenue;  see  Finance,  Land,  Taxation. 
Rico: 

Price  of;  rise,  Maekay,  1056-67, 1330;  Adam,  1922-3;  App.  1. 15,  39;  in  Burma, 
owing  to  monopoly,  has  changfid  little,  though  sometimes  affected  by  de- 
mand during  a  famine,  Bernard,  3164-9,  3172-3,  3190-3206;  in  Ceylon, 
steadiness,  except  in  famine  ^ears,  Buiherford,  2448-9;  XeaA^e,  2498-2501; 
in  Java,  fluctuations,  McNeill,  1440-1. 
Trade,  effect  of  gold  standard  in  India,  Beith,  726-30;  Jackson,  2026;  growth  of 

exports,  1^2-91,  App.  249. 
Export  duty ;  the  only  one  now  in  force,  and  Government  has  often  wished  to 
abolish  it;  other  such  duties  are  undesirable,  iiep.  40;  should  be  abolished 
when  practical,  Bernard,  3230-5. 
River  Plate ;  see  America. 

Roumania:  adoption  of  gold  standard,  App.  L  6. 
Rupees :  see  Exchange,  Gold,  Silver. 
Russia: 

Currency  consists  of  inconvertible  roubles ;  little  or  no  silver  or  gold  coin,  Sep.  95. 
Stock  of  monev,  1891-2;  App.  211,  273. 
Gold  values  of  silver  and  paper  rouble.  Law,  App.  234. 
Effect  of  fall  in  exchange,  Beith,  771-2. 
Demand  for  gold  from  United  States.  Giffen,  2148. 
Customs  dues  must  be  paid  in  gold,  App.  213. 
Salaries:  «ef  Officers. 
Salt  Duty: 

The  chief  source  of  the  increased  revenue:  presses  on  people  who  lose  rather 
than  gain  by  fall  in  exchange,  Bep,  23, 26.    Further  increase  undesirable^ 
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this  being  the  reserve;  and  if  increased  by  20  per  cent,  it  would  only 
yield  about  If  orores  more,  35. 
Increase  affected,  Adnm,  1899,  App.  268;  objections  to  enhancing;  it  is  the  great 
reserve,  Hope,  2211;  Bliss,  29U:  Baines,  3130-1,  3135-42;  large  inciease 
possible,  with  the  rupee  on  a  gold  basis,  West,  App.  330. 
Increase  of  consumption  and  of  revenue  is  a  reason  for  not  raising  the  duty ;  it 
might  restrict  consumption,  Baine9,  3143-9;  should  be  reduced,  Bernard, 
3225-6. 

Saltpetre :  fall  in  price,  App.  1. 15. 

Savings :  Natives  use  them  to  let  out  on  mortgages  at  high  rates  of  interest,  Mackaf§, 
1084-6;  tendency  to  hoard  when  distant  from  banking  facilities,  Oifem, 
2080-2;  hoards,  «eeGoId,  Silver. 

Scandinavia:  Stock  of  money,  1891-2,  App.  211,  273;  gold,  silver,  and  paper  cur- 
rency;  ratio,  limit,  &o.,  App.  Wd,  207,  209,  2l5-3;  extent  of  legal  tender, 
App.  213;  coinage  of  silver  is  unliinited,  App.  ibid, ;  Banks  of  Sweden  and 
Norway :  statistics,  App.  235. 

Seeds:  Price,  App.  I.  15;  large  growth  of  exports,  App.  249. 

Seignorage  on  gold  should  not  be  charged,  App.  I,  3;  allowed  in  the  United  States 
in  1873,  but  abolished  the  next  year,  Gtjf<m,  2052.    On  silver,  $ee  Silver. 

Servants  of  government  and  other  employers,  «m  Officers. 

Shellac :  Fall  in  price,  App.  1. 15. 

Silk :  Fall  in  price,  App.  I.  15. 

Silver  bullion : 

Average  annual  production,  1876-92,  Bep.  6;  American  action;  effect,  Bep.  7-10; 
price  of  silver  will  fall,  even  if  the  Sherman  act  is  not  repealed,  11-14. 
The  effect  of  throwing  silver  on  the  market  depends  on  its  proportion  to 
the  stock  in  the  world,  minn$  that  used  as  token  currency;  and,  owing  to 
the  speculative  character  of  mining  investments,  a  fall  in  price  does  not 
mechanically  limit  production,  so  the  rupee  might  drop  to  1«.,  and  stop 
there  indefinitely,  if  the  act  were  repealed,  Bep,  15,  16,  60,  61. 
China:  Exports  and  imports,  1884-91,  App.  278;  demand  for,  is  created  by  sur- 
plus of  exports,  CamphelL  232-5;  actually  arises,  sometimes.  In  settling 
balance  of  trade,  especially  in  times  of  pressure,  243-8;  extended  use  <m 
the  metal  expected,  S&werby,  2641,  App.  321. 
Transactions  would  take  place  in  bullion  if  coinage  of  rupees  were  stopped. 

West,  2676-7. 
Export  from  India  might  become  necessary,  if  balance  of  trade  turned  against 

India,  Beith,  694-8. 
Imports  and  exports,  increase  of  paper  currency,  and  exchange,  1870-92,  App. 
239,  240,  245,  250;  large  imports  in  recent  years,  Macdonald,  646;  Adam, 
1929;  App.  302;  in  1890,  due  to  American  legislation,  Hardiey  109, 110,  Coke, 
2615-20;  accumulated  largely  in  banks,  Mackay,  1288-92;  banks  remitted 
to  India,  and,  when  exchange  fell,  could  not  bring  it  back,  Hardie,  112-8; 
injury  to  bona  fide  investors,  Coke^  2620;  shipments  in  1892,  App.  I.  28,  32; 
forward  contracts  are  being  made  for  delivery  at  low  rates,  App.  I.  31. 
Bullion  imports :  Indications  that  India  is  getting  surfeited  with  silver,  but  the 
amount  is  exaggerated,  Bep.  20;  particulars  of  imports,  30.  So  far  aa 
she  imports  unnecessary  silver,  she  is  losing,  to  the  penefit  of  silver-pro- 
ducing countries,  32.  Must  be  made  owing  to  large  balance  of  trade  in 
favour  of  India,  Mackay,  1205-7;  are  made  whether  needed  for  currency 
or  not,  Thorbum,  323;  Mackay,  1279-81,  1287;  six-sevenths  of  yearly  im- 
ports coined,  App.  302 ;  imports  for  ornaments,  apart  from  what  is  required 
for  coinage,  will  be  stimulated  by  gold  standard,  Balli,  1556-61 ;  would  be 
momentarily  stimulated  by  announcement  of  intention  to  adopt  a  gold 
standard.  Coke,  2610-1;  but  engagements  are  now  at  a  minimum,  and 
a  month^s  notice  is  sufficient,  2611-4;  wculd  continue  to  be  made  after 
adoption  of  gold  standard,  Jackson,  2012;  this  is  doubtful,  Coke,  2586-8; 
but  silver  must  continue  to  come  from  China,  2560-6;  but  the  silver  might 
be  unsaleable,  Beiih,  713-21,  780,  785-7,  875,  909;  are  checked  by  inr-rease 
of  oouncil  bills.  Wood,  App.  333-5;  if  bills  on  London  were  purchased 
in  India,  instead  of  selling  bills  on  India  in  London,  more  silver  would  go 
direct  to  India,  Coke,  2601-7;  duty  on,  <m2  valorem,  heavy;  as  to  imposing, 
Thorburn,  323, 348-52, 420-7 ;  Hope,  2220-2 ;  10  per  cent,  requisite,  ITEremar, 
App.  298;  would  not  prevent  fluctuations  m  exchange,  Campbell^  225, 
Beith,  908 ;  App.  I.  25,  26 :  would  depress  silver,  raise  exchange,  and  give 
revenue,  Campbell,  216-20;  Beith,  908-11;  is  preferable  to  a  heavy  s^gn- 
orage,  Campbell,  210-5;  would  reduce  price  of  silver  in  America,  out  not 
check  its  import  into  India,  223-4,  233;  step  could  be  retraced  if  desired, 
224;  though  a  less  evil  than  stopping  coinage  or  increasing  taxatioQ^  saeh 
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ft  duty  is  undesirable,  FowUr,  1634, 1662-4;  sUding  scale,  StMUMwiy  App. 
319;  objection  to,  App.  I.  25,  26. 

Price:  Ratio  to  gold,  and  eqaiyalent  cost  of  a  mpee,  App.  280;  faU  in  yalne,  as 
compared  with  gold,  Mackay,  1325-8;  owing  to  disoontinaance  of  silver  as 
onrrency,  App.  1.  4;  expectation  of  a  further  fall,  West,  App.  325;  fluctna- 
tions  were  considerable  before  1871,  as  well  as  since ;  comparison  before 
and  after  that  date,  Hardie,  52-72 ;  storm  should  be  allowed  to  take  its 
oonrse,  Naarajiy  2396,  2398,  2403,  2413-4;  there  is  no  natnral  level  in  rela- 
tion to  gold,  silver  having  become  merelv  a  commodity.  Coke,  2546:  is 
determined  by  the  same  considerations  as  the  price  of  council  bills,  unless 
there  is  some  special  cause,  Hardie,  49-51,  79-^,  94:  fall  does  not  reduce 
the  gold  price  of  exports,  except  in  so  fieir  as  it  stimulates  their  production, 
Bardie^  134;  if  continued  it  must  check  production,  CampMl,  175-9; 
reduction  in  the  value  of  the  rnpee  is  not  soon  felt  in  the  interior  of  India, 
174-5:  fall  is  advantageous,  giving  India  more  rupees  for  her  produce, 
CampheU,  169-74;  BalU,  1499;  limit  to  which  it  is  advantageous  to  silver- 
n^nst  countries,  Beith,  887-9;  would  be  much  lowered  by  adopting  a  gold 
standard,  CampdeH,  158,  160;  Tkarbwm,  932-3;  Beith,  100-3;  Schmidt,  Vhd; 
Slmgh,  1830-1;  Adam,  1937-8;  Jackson,  1991,  2013,  2018:  App.  I.  3;  f^eet, 
App.  332;  would  not  be  much  lowered,  Mackay,  1172-4,  i27»-«l. 

Production:  Annual,  average,  1851-92,  App.  278;  change  in,  relatively  to  gold. 
Fowler,  1621 ;  impossibility  of  saying  whether  the  great  development  will 
continue,  BalU,  1525-7;  no  fear  of  redundancy  in  the  world,  App.  206; 


forward,  Coke,  2614;  Australian  colonies:  effect  of  India's  adopting  a 
gold  standard,  Beith,  833;  purchase  by  banks  under  forward  contracts; 
notice  of  stopping  coinage  ought  to  be  given,  Thorlnim,  328-31,  334-42; 
by  government  for  transmission  to  India  for  coinage,  Maodonald,  605-11, 

See  also  Exchange,  United  States. 
Silver  Coinage:  In  India,  system  explained,  Bep.  71;  amount  in  past  years  nearly 
equals  imports  of  silver,  30,  54-7. 
Stoppage  of:  see  Gold  standard;  as  to  assuming  in  Budget  for  1893-4,  App.  I. 

Stability  of  exchange  owing  to  free  coinage  by  European  nations  up  to  1872, 
App.  I.  4. 

Statistics,  1870-92.  App.  238,  240,  260,  302. 

Accumulation  in  banks  in  India,  owing  to  absence  of  government  loans  and 
new  investments,  and  purchase  of  securities  by  currency  department, 
Hardie,  119-123;  Mackay,  1288-92. 

Estimate  of  amount  in  circulation,  Mackay,  1120;  Schmidt,  1735-41;  App.  273; 
Chapman,  App.  285;  Daniell,  App.  294;  active  circnlation,  App.  I.  3; 
amount  of  new  coinage  required  annually,  Mackay,  1233-8,  App.  2^. 

Begnlation  of  amount  required.  Sleigh,  1839-48,  1859-60;  Jdam,  1961;  not  re- 
quired to  be  fixed,  Naorofi,  2420;  open  mints  attract  silver,  but  not  in 
excess,  Coke,  2600-1;  m  re  is  needed,  2591-2599;  probably  at  least  Rx. 
1,000.000  yearly,  App.  I.  3 ;  reduction  of  redundant  supply  necessary  for 
maintenance  of  effective  gold  standard,  App.  I.  3;  under  gold  standard 
would  become  indefinitely  redundant,  Chapman,  App.  288;  is  quite  insuf- 
ficient; large  additions  would  be  needed,  Daniell,  App.  292,  294 ;  extreme 
redundancy,  lyEremar,  App.  297;  including  hoards;  Gairdner,  528-9, 
556-9;  as  to  slight  present  evidence  of  redundancy,  Mackay,  1164;  Fowler, 
1593:  Coke,  25^. 

Largely  held  by  bankers,  or  hoarded,  Campbell,  199-208 ;  is  now  largely  absorbed, 
Beith,  811 ;  is  in  excess  of  what  is  needed  for  currency,  Thorbum,  323 ; 
Mackay,  1279-81,  1287;  question  as  to  this,  Coke,  2600-1;  overflow  into 
Central  Asia,  I^Eremar,  App.  297. 

Want  of,  shown  by  rise  in  rate  of  discount,  Sleigh,  1840-8. 

Belative  importance  of  the  internal  trade  of  India  founded  on  the  silver  stand- 
ard, and  the  ext-emal  trade  with  gold  countries,  Adam,  1884. 

Must  in  tune  be  depreciated  owing  to  me  supply,  Sowerby,  2629. 

Sir  R.  West's  system  of  Imperial  rupees  on  a  gold  basis;  see  Gold  standard. 

Return  of  rupees  from  abroad,  if  gold  standard  be  adopted,  probable;  but  the^ 
are  not  likely  to  be  brought  out  of  hoards,  App.  I.  3;  would  return  from 
abroad.  West,  App.  332. 

FOTced  is  the  same  in  principle  as  a  forced  paper  currency,  Oraham,  App.  304. 
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Rupee  is  maoh  lees  nsed,  owing  to  use  of  paper  cnrrenoy,  and  hoarding  of  enc- 
rency  notes  and  rupee  paper,  JSowerhjfj  2638,  App.  320. 

Lowest  denominations  suit  too  mass  of  the  people,  Sowerhjff  2629,  2634. 

Danger  of  sudden  demonetisation,  Weatf  App.  &8. 

Double  system;  can  circulate  tide  by  side,  West,  App.  328;  native  banks  are 
familiar  with  differing  currenciee,  327;  should  be  assimilated  to  English, 
IVEremar,  App.  398;  rupee  might  be  flowed  to  circulate  in  England  as  a 
2«.  piece,  Woodhouse,  App.  335. 

If  form  of  rupee  were  untouched  the  change  of  standard  would  be  little  noticed, 
Ltfall,  2880-3. 

Seignorage,  fixed :  would  be  no  remedy  for  fluctuating  exchange.  Rep.  128 ;  vary- 
ing inversely  as  gold  price  of  silver;  would  l^  difficult  to  mana^  1^; 
difficulty  is  exaggerated,  Courtneiff  Note,  p.  xxxvii;  would  be  an  indirect 
way  of  altering  the  standard,  Rep.  140;  r^pirded  as  a  mode  of  raising 

Imi 


revenue  is  unsatisfactory,  141.  Import  duty;  difficult  to  enforce; 
objections  apply  as  to  seignorage,  142.  Heavy,  or  import  duty,  effect  of, 
Tkorbui^,  420-7;  Hope,  2220-2;  App.  1.  25,  26;  undesirable,  but  a  lees  evil 
than  stopping  coinage  or  imposing  taxation,  FowJer,  1652-4 ;  more  objec- 
tionable than  an  import  duty  ad  valorem  on  silver,  Campbell^  210-^;  slid- 
ing scale,  I^or^iini,  424-5;  Coia,  2577-81 :  i^/i«»,  2924;  App.  1. 25, 26;  Aftou, 
App.  281 ;  system  of  raising  gradually,  Saxton,  App.  319. 

Coins  for  silver  two-rupees  and  bionze  annas  desirable,  lyEremar^  -^EP*  '^* 

Subsidifiry  required,  owing  to  numerous  petty  transactions,  Hardie,  34,  35. 

In  various  countries;  subsidiary,  App.  273-5;  is  still  coined  in  Latin-Union 
8tat«H,  Schmidiy  1720;  see  also  France,  Gk>ld  standard,  Java. 

Silver  hoards :  in  uncoined  silver,  will  be  depreciated  by  closing  of  mints  to  sil- 
ver ;  but  the  hoarding  in  tne  shape  of  ornaments,  so  often  alluded  to,  is 
rare.  Rep.  106. 

Estimate  of  amount,  Hardie,  41,  42;  Chapman,  App.  286;  large  amount,  Camp- 
bell,  199-208;  largely  in  rupees,  Maokay,  1077-9,  1298;  FowUr,  1571;  of 
ornaments,  very  large,  Baines,  3020;  not  in  ornaments  at  all,  App.  I.  39; 
frequently  in  coin  of  native  states,  Raines,  3000-1, 3009;  not  much  brought 
out  in  seasons  of  distress,  Mackay,  1079;  largely  brought  out  for  melting 
in  time  of  scarcity,  Adam,  1960;  App.  271;  Tens  frequent  than  formeriy, 
rupee  paper  being  used  instead;  Sowerby,  App.  320;  tendency  to  hoard 
gold  rather  than  silver,  West,  App.  329;  are  in  the  nature  of  a  reserve. 


Graham^  App.  304;  if  permanent  do  not  fulfil  functions  of  money,  App.  I.  3; 
effect  of  gold  standard,  i^juiy  to,  Gairdner,  559;  Reith,  822-8, 832, 8^,  909; 
Ralli,  1530-5;  Adam,  1960;  Hope,  2238-44;  Graham,  App.  304;  there  would 


be  a  tendency  to  convert  silver  into  gold,  Hardie^  37,  40-2 ;  would  b© 
affected  if  silver  fell,  but  result  would  not  be  attributed  to  action  of  gov- 
ernment if  the  gold  standard  had  been  introduceil  at  the  market  ratio, 
Lyall,  2795-6;  would  be  depreciated,  but  are  viewed  only  as  a  provision 
for  advances  under  great  stress,  not  a  source  of  gain,  Raines,  3021-3127 ; 
but  may  eventually  be  sold  and  taken  to  the  mint,  3127. 

Gold  might  be  substituted,  RHih,  698,  822-8. 

Gain  on  coined  rupees  would  counterbalance  loss  on  uncoined  silver,  Maeksiy, 
1077-9,  1298;  Baines,  2998-9. 

Might  be  brought  out  so  largely  as  to  cause  redundancy  of  currency,  Adamij 
1962;  Chapman,  App.  2^,288;  not  likely.  App.  I,  3;  West,  App.  332;  un- 
less change  were  very  large  and  sudden,  Raines,  2999. 

Might  continue,  App.  I,  3. 
Silver  prices: 

Must  ultimately  rise  in  response  to  fall  in  exchange ;  in  the  interval  the  ryot 
loses,  Rep.  22 ;  there  are  indications  that  the  silver  prices  of  Indian  prod- 
uce have  risen,  31;  they  would  not  be  increaf^d  by  fixing  of  the  ratio,  un- 
less it  were  fixed  too  high.  111. 

Formerly  when  exchange  was  steady,  fluctuated  as  now,  usually  downivard. 
Christie,  App.  221 ;  are  more  stable  than  gold  prices.  Fowler,  1587, 1594 ;  as 
to  Vanden  Rerg,  App.  231;  Moxon,  App.  317;  Clifford,  App.  288;  answer 
slowly  in  India  and  China  to  a  change  of  currency,  Adam,  1958-9. 

Difficulty  of  following  coanection  with  standard,  Maokay,  1068,  App.  I.  15. 

Rupee  has  not  fallen  m  buying  power  in  India,  Reith,  8(^7-0;  nor  risen,  FowUr^ 
1570;  Moxon,  App.  317;  Clifford,  App.  288;  alterations  are  due  to  many 
and  complex  causes,  Mackay,  I0di-6S,  132  '-38;  retail  are  less  sensitive  than 
wholesale,  1057;  West,  App.  327;  have  not  altered,  Xaoroji,  2384-5;  ♦Jiis  is 
a  fallacy,  App.  I.  39;  reduction  has  been  avoided  through  fall  inexcbiuige: 
Adam,  18K>,  1906,  1912, 1914,  1981;  GVfl^m,  App.  304;  have  risen  in  manv 
places, .  Went,  App.  327 ;  fall  in,  Warburg,  App.  324 ;  rise  has  been  ehecked 
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by  large  increase  of  council  bills,  Wood,  App.  335;  have  risen  considerably 
in  the  interior  daring  last  20  years  owing  to  better  commnnications  ren- 
dering them  more  eqnfJ ;  at  the  seaports  prices  have  risen  less,  Btmardy 
3163,  3170,  3175-6 ;  of  some  staples  of  export  prices  have  fallen,  if,  like 
cotton  and  wheat,  they  compete  with  proancts  of  other  countries,  3163-4 ; 
have  scarcely  risen  at  all,  kdamy  1906, 1928-9. 
.  Wholesale,  of  staple  commodities  at  Calcutta,  1873-92;  App.  272;  and  of  food 
grains,  1861-91,  App.  ihid,;  wholesale,  of  Indian  commodities  have  not 
.  fallen  generally,  some  rising  and  others  falling ;  retai  1  nricea  of  food  grains 
have  risen,  and  will  remain  at  a  high  level ;  wholesale  prices  of  exports 
are  determined  by  gold  prices  and  exchange,  Mr.  CConor^s  paper,  App.  I. 
15;  do  not  vanr  directly  with  the  gold  price  of  silver  owing  to  other  fac- 
tors, such  as  f^lure  of  crops  in  other  countries,  Bernard,  3171 ;  or  the  sea- 
sons, Baine9y  2984-7. 

Retail,  rise  in,  without  corresponding  rise  in  wages,  Mackay,  1054-5. 

Fan  in,  prevented  by  faU  in  gold  price  of  silver,  BlUs,  2938;  Baines,  2981-2;  fall 
in  value  of  silver  has  steadied  prices  at  seaports,  BrniMrd,  3172-4. 

Improvement  owing  to  lower  exchange  has  greatly  developed  exxK>rt  trade, 
.      i?a«t,  1499-1509,  1522-4. 

May  fall  further,  apart  from  all  action  of  government,  Botitet,  2981-2;  of  articles 
consumed  locally,  would  probably  remain  subject  to  loeal  causes  of  vari- 
ation, BaineSf  2988. 

Adoption  of  a  gold  standard;  fear  of  ii^a'y  to,  Clifford,  App. 288;  Christie,  App. 
320;  difficulty  of  saying  how  they  would  be  affected;  there  might  be  a 
double  set  of  prices,  for  gold  and  for  silver,  Fowler,  1589-91,  1606-10, 
1683-^  T«rrv,  App.  323;  would  eventually  fall,  5c*«iid<,  1726, 1747 ;  Hope, 
2244;  West,  2785-7;  Chrisiu,  App.  221;  West,  App.  332;  ryot  would  be  able 
to  hold  out  for  higher  prices,  ^;  would  not  be  much  affected  if  ratio 
approximated  to  market  rate  of  the  day,  App.  I.  6,  16;  people  would  not 
be  affected  by  a  moderate  rise,  say,  to  1«.  6d.  the  rupee.  Bliss,  2926-7; 
Baines,  2995-6 ;  but,  if  the  fall  were  cousiderable,  discontent  would  ensue, 
Baines,  2993-4;  people  would  know  nothing  about  it,  but  newspaperH 
might  attribute  the  fall  of  prices  to  government  action,  Bernard,  3210-1 ; 
fall  would  discourage  production,  and  throw  people  out  of  work,  Daniell, 
App.  297;  if  subsequently  gold  prices  fell  from  other  causes,  exchange 
would  no  longer  maintain  rupee  prices,  Bernard,  3207-9. 
Silver  standard;  see  also  Prices. 

Established  in  India  in  1835;  suitable  for  India,  till  rejected  by  other  nations, 
but  now  iijjarious,  App.  I.  4;  retention  is  inexpedient  and  ui^ustifiable, 
App.  1. 16. 

Prosperity  of  India  under,  CAiipmaM.  App.  285;  stability,  as  to.  Fowler,  1587, 
1594 ;  Van  den  Berg,  App.  231 ;  uhapnmn,  App.  284 ;  due  to  silver  coin  being 
full  legal  tender  in  Europe,  and  freely  issued  up  to  1872,  App.  I.  4. 

Can  not  be  maintained,  owing  to  extreme  cheapness  of  pronduction  of  sUver, 
Sowerhy,  2634-7,  2641  j  App.  320;  universal  distrust  of  its  stability,  West, 
App.  326 ;  silver  contmually  declines,  328. 

Advantage  of  a  low  exchange  to  countries  having,  with  large  exports  sold  on  a 
gold  basis,  Christie,  App.  220. 
See  also  France,  Gold  standard,  Java,  Trade,  United  States. 
Spain: 

Stock  of  money,  1892,  App.  273,275;  limping  standard,  with  insufficient  gold, 
Schmidt  1720-3,  1728-9:  difficulty  of  obtaining  gold,  App.  213;  doubt  «>f 
people  as  to  ability  of  banks  to  maintain  payments  in  gold,  Schmidt,  1728. 

Banking  system,  Schmidt,  1731-4. 

Exports  exceed  imports,  as  in  all  debtor  countries,  Schmidt,  1722. 
Stamps :  Increase  of  duties  deprecated,  as  it  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  tax  on 
justice,  Eep.  37.  No  improvement  of  revenue  from  imperial  rupee  system, 
West,  App.  329;  little  more  can  be  obtained;  grave  comnlaints  already; 
can  not  be  increased  suddenly,  Bernard,  3229;  increase,  1882-92,  App.  268. 
Standard :  Adoption  of  the  same  for  Qreat  Britain  and  India  would  secure  a  com- 
parative, not  an  absolute,  stability.  Rep.  26.  What  is  to  be  aimed  at,  is  a 
stable  standard,  J (2am,  1915-21;  should  be  in  the  same  metal  as  the  cur- 
rency, Fowler,  1650 ;  differing  in  two  countries,  need  not  affect  their  mutual 
trade,  Naorcji,  2403-10. 

In  England :  A  change  would  not  affect  her  trade,  Naoroji,  2404-6,  2415-6. 

In  England  and  in  India  should  be  assimilated.  Coke,  2544-5;  App.  I.  3,  36. 

In  England  and  in  India,  and  in  the  colonies,  Sowerhy,  2634,  App.  320. 

Independent,  for  gold  and  silver,  Terry,  App.  323. 

Monopoly  value  of  existing  9tock  of  rupees  not  a  satisfactory  standard,  App.  337. 
See  also  Bimetallism,  Gold,  Silver. 
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Stores:  Charge  is  a  question  of  price,  not  exchange,  Gairdner,  470;  no  loss  br  ex- 
change in  the  purchase,  Oraham,  App.  304;  Maxan^  App.  317;  shoofd  bo 
purchased  in  India  with  rupees,  App.  337. 
Straits  settlements: 

Trade :  Question  whether  it  has  pro^ipered  under  the  silver  standard,  MaeColi, 
1798-1807;  mining,  1801. 

Would  be  ruined  by  great  rise  in  exchange,  CAmh'e,  App.  221;  a  doubtful  qoes- 
tiouy  App.  229;  $ee  aUo  Trade. 
Subsidiary  coin  in  various  countries,  App.  273,  275 ;  is  still  coined  in  Latin  Union 
States,  Schtnidty  1720. 

Would  be  needed  in  India  under  a  gold  standard,  Hardier  34,  35;  bronxe  ooitt 
needed,  I/Eremary  Ap^.  297. 

Copper  coins  as  a  fraction  of  a  new  imperial  rupee,  Westf  App.  328. 
Succession  tax:  Owing  to  diversity  of  laws  regulating  succession  in  India,  would 
be  difficult  to  impose,  and  might  not  produce  much,  Bep.  43.    O^iection  to 
it;  it  would  hit  the  same  people  as  the  income  tax,  Bernard,  3239. 
Sugar:  Reduction  in  cost  of  producing,  owingto  fall  in  price,  Cohe^  2547-9;  diffi- 
culty of  taxing,  Baines,  3132,  nope^2245;  Me  Javi^  Taxation. 
Sumatra :  Tobacco  producer  would  prefer  a  silver  currency,  Christie,  App.  221. 
Switzerland:  Stock  of  money,  1891,  App.  211:  ^old,  silver,  and  paperourrenoy  in  cir- 
culation, 1891-2,  210, 212;  limit  or  silver  coinage,  amount,  and  extant  of 
legal  t«nder,  213;  difficulty  of  obtaining  gold,  213. 
Taxation:  Amission  prior  to  1882,  Rw,  19;  further  fail  in  exchange  would  neoesai- 
tate  an  increase,  which  would  be  dangerous  politically,  Sep.  34, 44;  a  gold 
standard,  by  keeping  up  the  rupee,  would  make  taxation  heavier  thui  it 
would  be  otherwise ;  but  this  is  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils,  110-2. 

Changes,  1868-91:  Increase  and  remission,  App.  271. 

Not  much  imposed  recently,  only  on  petroleum,  incomes,  and  salt,  while  daty 
on  general  imports  has  been  removed,  Adam,  1899*1901 ;  has  been  grievous 
and  harassing,  owing  to  fall  in  exchange,  App.  I.  4. 

Difficulty  in  imposing  fresh,  ifocitay,  965-70,  1344-8:  ^ot92«r,  1651;  Hope,  2198- 
2219,2227,2245;  West,  App.  331;  impatience  of  people  at  fresh  taxation, 
BU$8,  2900-1,  2913,  2920. 

More  olnectionabie  than  import  duty  on  silver  or  seignorage,  FawUr,  1634, 
1652-4. 

If  rupee  fell  to  Is,,  deficit  might  be  10  crores,  and  could  not  be  made  np  by 
taxes,  Bernard,  3212,  3240. 

No  difficulty  in  imposing,  especially  customs  duties,  Hardie,  126-33;  Beitk, 
903-5;  direct  or  indirect,  with  less  risk  than  a  gold  standard.  BalU, 
1539-44, 1549;  excise  duties,  countervailing  must  not  be  imposed^  Bernard, 
3237  j  oould  be  imposed  on  manufactures  of  Indian  miUs;  little  su- 
pervision would  be  reouired;  it  would  not  iiynre  Indian  exi>ort8,  be- 
cause a  drawback  would  be  given,  Bliss,  2903-12;  less  objectionable  than 
a  gold  standard.  Fowler,  1651;  Adam,  1986a.:  Chapman,  App.  288;  ad- 
vantage of  indirect  taxation,  Maokay,  1347-9;  customs  duties  might 
be  increased  considerably,  WesU  App.  330;  import  duties  on  fine  cottcm 
goods,  might  give  over  2,000,000/..  Bliss,  2902-7. 

Can  not  meet  a  continually  increasing  deficit.  Bliss,  2921-2. 

Public  opinion  in  England  would  not  permit  an  import  duty  on  goods  entering 
India,  Beith,  949-50;  effect  of  customs  duties  on  cotton  industrv,  Bqpe^ 
2212-19;  they  form  an  imperial  reserve,  2244:  objection  to  absorbing  the 
reserve  to  meet  the  charge  for  exchange,  2211, 2244. 2250,  2257. 

Protective  duties  are  necessary  for  a  country  with  a  gold  standard  and  a  large 
foreign  debt,  Hardie,  95-7. 

Effect  of  a  gold  standard :  Would  reduce  the  proceeds,  Schmidt,  1747,  App.  337 ; 
burden  would  be  reduced  if  the  imperial  rupee  on  a  gold  basis  were  intro- 
duced, and  otherwise  it  would  be  enhanced.  West,  App.  326,  331 ;  or  not 
lightened,  Daniell,  App.  296 ;  danger  of  indirect  taxation  by  means  of 
currency  devices,  Hope,  2225-9,  2^;  alteration  of  prices  caused  by  a 
change  in  the  standard  less  dangerous  than  an  abnormal  increase  of  tax- 
ation, Lyall,  2827,  2830,  2879,  2889;  Baines,  2968-73;  risk  is  great,  but  the 
alternative  to  a  gold  standard  is  bankruptcy.  Bliss,  2923-5,  ^46. 

Recent  fall  in  silver  has  not  perceptibly  lightened,  and  a  return  to  former  prices 
would  not  be  felt.  Bliss,  2927-31, 2985. 

Payment  in  imperial  rupees  on  a  gold  basis.  West,  2668-70,  App.  329;  increase  of 
proceeds  expected,  330,  but  not  from  customs,  329. 

Re-adjostment,  suggestions  for.  West,  2788-9.  App.  326,  331;  land  should  pay 
income  tax,  330;  local  tax  on  marriages  and  domestic  servants,  331. 

Succession  duty :  Objection  to:  it  would  hit  the  same  people  as  the  income  tax, 
Bernard,'^ 
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Scheme  for  collecting  partly  in  cold  and  partly  in  silyer,  CarruiUr$,  App.  282; 

part  may  be  levied  in  cold,  Daniell,  App.  295. 
Import  duty  on  silver;  fe«  Silver  bnllion. 
In  Java:  Want  of  money  to  pay,  MoNeiUj  1441-2, 1474-6. 

Sugar:  Taxation  of,  woiild  cause  great  annoyance,  worse  even  than  increase  of 
salt  duties,  Hep,  42;  difficulty  of  taxing,  Bainet,  3132. 
^asLand,  Revenue,  Salt,  Assessed  Taxes,  Stamps,  Excise,  Tobacco,  Opium. 
Tea: 

In^ustrv  in  India:  Would  not  suffer  much,  in  case  of  a  gjold  standard,  from 
Chinese  competition  :  and  could  afford  to  lose  something  for  the  common 

5:ood,  in  view  of  its  late  progress,  Rep,  119;  increase  of  cultivation,  Adam, 
927;  App.  1. 39;  App.  249;  prices,  1836-70  and  1880-92,  Chritiis,  App.  221; 
App.  I.;  effect  of  adopting  a  gold  standard,  Camphell,  159-162:  TAot^ftrn, 
^4-395;  ifaod(ma7d,  647-9, 655  ;^ei<A,  8370-8;  IfacAay,  1005, 1008-11, 1031-2, 
1070, 1075-6, 1283-6, 1350;  Jaok$<m,  2027;  Moxon,  App.  317;  App.  836;  pro- 
test of  Darjiling  planters,  and  reply,  App.  I.  39. 

In  Ceylon;  see  Ceylon. 

In  Java:  MoNeill,  1396-1408. 
Tobacco: 

Difficulty  of  imposing  a  duty  on.  iSTojie,  2245 ;  Bernard,  3238 ;  except  for  octroi, 
Bainee,  3130-4. 

In  Sumatra:  Preference  of  producers  for  a  silver  currency,  Christie,  App.  221. 
Trade: 

Of  India:  Said  to  be  turning  into  speculation  and  gambling;  but  volume  is  not 
diminished,  Bep,  25;  the  theory  that  a  falling  exchange  stimulates  exports 
and  checks  imports  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts,  Rep.  27,  116;  enormons 
increase,  Farrer  and  fVelbyj  Note  p.  xxxviii ;  no  fear  of  her  trade  with  sil- 
ver-using countries  being  injured  by  a  gold  standard.  Rep.  113,  115-20, 136. 

Between  India  and  the  United  Kingdom,  18^92,  App.  241,  /birZrr,  1586-1604; 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  silver-using  countries,  1873-91,  App. 
273;  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
Far  East,  1877-91,  App.  244. 

India:  SUtistics  of  trade  generally,  1870-92,  App.  239,  240;  exports  to  and  im- 
ports from  gold  and  silver-using  countries,  1875-92,  App.  242, 243;  Mackay, 
1012-20;  to  silver  countries,  opium  excluded,  1875-92,  App.  242;  of 
cotton  goods,  App.  244;  exports  and  Imports  from  the  East,  1870-92, 
App.  247-8:  exports  and  imports  in  sterling  at  average  rate  of 
exchange,  237;  quantities  and  values  compared  with  exchange, 
1868-92,  App.  249;  net  exports  and  rate  of  exchange,  monthly,  1889-92, 
App.  250-1;  imports  and  exports  of  treasure,  1880-^,  App.  24&-i6;  Adam, 
1^^-30;  large  proportion  carried  on  with  gold  standard  countries,  App.  I. 
4;  tendency  to  conduct  on  a  gold  basis,  Weet,  App.  328;  advantage  oi  gold 
standard  and  currency,  Daniell,  App.  275;  small  increase  in  the  last  20 
years  compared  with  that  in  gold  standard  countries,  App.  I.  39;  App. 
310;  1892  a  disastrous  year,  App.  I.  39. 

Balance  of:  between  England  and  India,  would  not  be  distnrbedby  gold  standard, 
as  debts  must  be  paid  by  exports  somehow,  Rep.  122;  mode  of  settling 
between  two  countries,  Campbell,  237-47 ;  demand  for  precious  metals  some- 
times arises,  especiallj[  in  times  of  pressure,  243  8;  sufficient  excess  of 
exports  must  be  maintained  to  pay  interest  on  foreign  debt,  Hardie,  42-48, 
86,  90-95,  97, 100;  CampUll,  156:  Beiih,  803-6;  Schmidt,  1122 1  Adam,  1862-3, 
1969;  Wood,  App.  333;  App.  336;  India  discharges  her  debt  in  gold  by 
selling  produce,  not  in  depreciated  silver,  Hardie,  ^8-100;  variations  in  ex- 
change maintain  it;  effect  would  be  lost  with  a  gold  standard,  Hardie,  43- 
48, 86,  90-95,  97, 100;  Beith,  803-6;  variations  are  both  cause  and  effect  of 
conditions  of  trade,  Hardie,  68,  83-6,  108 ;  an  increase  of  foreign  debt 
lowers  exchange,  and  renders  necessary  a  larger  surplus  of  exports,  Hardie, 
94-5;  if  the  debt  is  lar^e,  a  country  cannot  maintain  a  gold  standard 
without  protective  duties,  95;  silver  and  council  bills  are  the  ultimate 
means  for  India  to  balance  her  trade^  Campbell,  232-5 ;  being  in  favour  of 
India  compells  silver  to  go  to  India,  MaoJcay,  1205-7 ;  question  how  it  would 
be  settled  if  mints  were  closed  to  silver,  App.  296;  might  turn  against 
India  if  gold  standard  were  adopted,  and  compel  her  to  export  treasuri^, 
Beith,  694-8,  803-6;  Ralli,  1556-61;  Schmidt.  1747-8;  India  would  lose,  if 
she  increased  imports  and  not  exports,  Beiih,  803-6. 

Kschange:  fluctuations  harass  trade,  and  make  transactions  speculative.  Thor- 
bum,  299^^02;  Macdonald,  564-9,  574;  Mackay,  97^-84,  1032-54,  1069-74; 
Coke,  2543,  2570;  App.  I.  1,  4,  8,  14,22,  34;  Douglas,  App.  300;  Chapman, 
A^.  288}  Wmtf  App.  327;  they  oante  more  harm  than  a  low  rate,  TA^r* 
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bum,  314-7;  Beith,  890-900;  native  dealers  are  embarrassed,  and  traders 
much  more  alive  to  the  risk,  Tkorburfif  Sll-2;  Mtiodonald,  564-9;  thej 
need  not  be,  as  iivjury  can  be  avoided  by  selling  exchange  forward,  Ballif 
1488-98;  but  loss  might  arise  on  contracts  if  exchange  rose,  1562-^^  gen- 
eral fear  that  matters  will  become  worse,  Thorhum,  313;  complaint  of 
merchants  in  Karachi,  App.  I.  7;  volume  of  trade  is  perhaps  not  dimin- 
ished, but  stimulus  is  followed  by  re-action,  Thorbum,  303-7:  Maedomald^ 
568,  574;  injury  to  Lancashire,  Beith,  890-900;  Mackay^  1069-74;  Fowler, 
1596;  but  for  the  opeuing  of  the  Suez  Canal,  fluctuations  would  have 
paralysed  Indian  trade,  App.  I.  4;  harassment  exaggerated,  Gatrdnetf 
472-5;  Foicler,  1596-1604,  1614-5;  fluctuations  have  largely  stimulated  the 
export  trade,  Adam,  1880-7,  1906,  1978,  1986a:  sudden  fluctuations  may 
disturb  trade  temporarily,  Naarcji,  2392-2403,  2406-7,  2411--4;  exchange  ui 
only  one  factor  of  many  in  each  transaction.  Wood,  App.  333;  fluctuations 
have  given  an  illegitimate  stimulus  to  Eastern  trade,  Maokay,  1069-74. 

Falling :  is  not  an  advantage,  Maokay,  1032-54,  1069-74;  advantageous  to  Indian 
producer,  Campbell,  227-8;  has  not  increased  exports,  MaodofuM,  575-7; 
checks  eTpoTtB,  Naorojij  2393;  limit  of  extent  of  benefit  for  silver-using 
countries,  Beith,  887-9;  trade  is  not  on  the  whole  aft'ected,  though  sndden 
fluctuations  may  disturb  it  temporarily,  Naorcji,  2392-2403, 2406-7,  2411-4; 
Wood,  App.  333;  injury  to  persons  who  have  retired  from  business,  App. 
I.  4;  stimulates  exports  and  discourages  imports,  Uardie,  45-8,  73-8,  8SP^, 
90-5,  97,  100-8;  stimulates  exports  without  correspondingly  discourag- 
ing imports,  Kalli,  1499-1509,  1513-24;  Fowler,  1596;  has  given  Indian 
cotton  mills  an  advantage  over  Lancashire,  Macdon<Ud,  571-3. 

Rising:  stimulates  imports  and  discourages  exports,  Campoell,  156, 161, 231, 236; 
Moxon,  Anp.  317;  a  rise  would  ii^ure  both  exports  and  imports,  Salli, 
1536-8,  155^;  Fowler,  151J9, 1611-2;   Weet,  2785-7. 

Gold  standard  would  increase  harassment  of  traders,  Beith,  675-6,  699-705; 
would  injure  import  trade,  £e(^4,  794,  800-1;  Fowler,  1599:  would  check 
export  trade,  but  only  temporarily,  Sleigh,  1863-5;  reduction  of  exports 
by,  would  check  imports,  Beith,  90O-2:  Fowler,  1599;  increase  in  value  of 
imports  is  proportionally  fipreater  than  of  exports,  Fowler,  1595-1604; 
would  facilitate  export  trade,  App.  I.  6;  would  not  disturb  trade  Thor- 
bum,  384-5;  West,  App.  327;  would  improve  trade,  Sleigh,  1861-5,  Ajjp. 
I.  6;  commercial  .classes  are  in  favour  of  it,  App.  I.  1,  3,  4,  8,  14,  16,  23; 
would  injure  industries  in  India  competing  with  gold-stundard  ooon- 
tries,  Campbell,  163-8;  Beith,  700,  705;  would  iinure  industries  in  India 
competing  with  China  and  other  silver-standard  countries,  owing  to  the 
circulation  of  the  rupee  at  an  artificial  value  above  price  of  silver,  Camp- 
bell, 159-62:  Macdonald,  647-9,  655-63;  Beith,  705-57,  883-«;  Sehmidt,  1726, 
1749-50;  Adam,  1957-9,  1965-8;  Jackson,  1995-9,  2008,  2026-7;  Rutherford, 
2451,  2471-3;  Moxon,  App.  317;  App.  225;  but  not  seriously,  Maeka^, 
998-9,  1286;  to  some  extent  this  would  be  only  the  loss  of  a  previons  gain 
ttu'ough  fail  in  exchange,  Maodonald,  660-1 ;  such  industries  would  not  be 
injured,  Thorbum,  363-74,  378-402;  protest  of  Darjiling  tea-planters,  and 
reply,  App.  1. 18;  effect  on  England's  trade  with  the  Far  East,  Jackson, 
2018-25 :  App.,  225 ;  large  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  Far  East, 
Beith,  833-48,  879,  902;  Mackay,  1014;  App.  226;  Indian  trade  should  not 
be  viewed  apart  from  Eastern  trade  generally,  Beith,  671-2,  833;  Jaekso»y 
2018-25 ;  rivalry  of  India  and  Lanca^ire  in  the  Eastern  trade,  Bernard, 
3248-51;  rivalry  of  Japan  in  the  cotton  industry,  App.  226;  effect  on  trade 
of  India  with  China  and  other  silver-standard  countries,  Thorbum,  396; 
B«t<A,  705-56,  769-70,  773-91,  833-48,  875-9,  902,  909,  922-3,937-46:  Mackay, 
998-1032,  1069-76,  1283-6,  1356;  Fowler,  1573-84;  Jackeon,  1992-4;  Coke, 
2556,  2560-6,  2621-2;  Bernard,  3247-^1;  immediate  effect,  App.  1.38;  might 
be  still  carried  on  with  existing  rupees.  West,  App.  329;  balance  of  trade 
is  against  China  and  Japan,  but  exchange  against  India,  jyEremq^,  App. 
297;  App.  224;  mode  of  settling  the  balance,  Bt^ith,  723-5,730-40,  778-^, 
783-7,  875,  902,  App.,  225;  China  might  pay  in  unsaleable  silver,  Beith^ 
713-21,  780,  785-7, 875, 909;  Eastern  trade  would  not  be  ii^jured  by  scheme 
of  gold  standard  with  ^old  currency,  Daniell,  App.  292;  if  injurious  to 
India  must  also  be  injurious  to  England,  Adam,  1878. 

Different  standards  need  not  affect  trade  oet ween  two  countries,  Naorofi,  2403- 
10;  it  would  not  affect  the  trade  of  England,  if  she  changed  to  a  silver 
standard,  2404-6,  2415-6. 

Gold  prices,  advantage  to  India  fr*om  fall  in ;  see  Cold  prices. 

Exports  stimulated  by  reduction  of  charge  for  freight,  BalU,  1506-0^1512;  snr- 
plus  is  not  entirely  due  to  exchange,  but  is  regulated  by  it,  Rardief  S2-3; 
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it  creates  a  demand  for  silver  or  council  bills,  which  are  the  ultimate 
means  of  balancing  trade,  Campbeli,  232-5;  gold  price  is  not  reduced  by 
■    fall  in  value  of  silver,  except  so  far  as  it  stimulates  production,  Mardie, 
134;  it  depends  on  supply  and  demand,  ibid. 

Internal  trade  of  India,  relative  importance  of,  Adam^  1884. 
Se^  also  C&pitAl,  Ceylon,  Java,  Cotton  manufactures. 
Treasure ;  see  Gold,  Silver,  Trade. 

Tributes:  increase  under  syst(>m  of  imperial  rupees,  West,  App.  329,  330;  in- 
crease, 1882-92,  App.  263. 
Turkey :  stock  of  money  in  1892,  App.  273. 
IJncovenanted ;  see  Officers. 
I  In  i ted  Kingdom : 

Stock  of  money,  1891-2,  App.  211,  273,  275;  ratio  of  gold  and  silver,  1856-91, 
App.  211. 

Currency  system,  App.  320;  coinage  of  silver  is  unlimited,  213;  silver  is  strictly 
limited,  Chapman f  App.  285;  the  Bank  of  England  has  no  right  to  claim 
coinage  of  silver  at  the  mint,  App.  236. 

Abandonment  of  its  gold  standard,  as  to,  Van  den  Berg,  App.  231 ;  trade  would 
not  be  affected,  Xaoroji,  2404-6,  2415-6. 

Resumption  of  cash  payments  added  to  the  burden  of  its  debts.  West,  App.  330; 
snould  bear  part  of  India's  home  charges,   Wood,  App.  335. 

Bank  act,  alteration  of  scheme  for  using  the  5,000,000/.  reserve  in  the  silver 
clause,  to  establish  a  rupee  currency  on  a  gold  standard,  Lindsay,  App. 
308;  Maedonald,  &19-S1;  Schmidt,  1752-3,  175^9. 
See  also  Trade. 
United  States: 

Currency  system.  Itep.  73-4 ;  not  a  good  precedent  for  India,  owing  to  different 
habit  of  mind  witJi  regard  to  silver,  Rep.  96. 

Stock  of  money,  1891-2.  App.  211,  273,  275;  gold,  silver,  and  paper  oun'eney  in 
circulation,  1891-2,  App.  211-2;  stock  of  gold  in  the  Treasury  on  various 
dates,  Giffen,  2111-2,  2122,  2126-65;  and  of  silver,  2165-6;  silver  money, 
extent  of  legal  tender,  App.  213. 

Circulation  of  paper  and  stock  of  gold  and  silver  held  in  the  Treasury,  1890-2, 
Giffen,  2165;  amount  generally,  2119,  2168-70,  2172-4.  2177,  App.  211;  of 
gold  certiticates.  2168^;  silver  certificates,  2169,  2174;  currency  certifi- 
cates, 2169-70 ;  Treasury  notes,  2170, 2173, 2176 ;  greenbacks  or  legal  tender 
notes,  2170-1;  national-bank  noteSj  2105,  2107,  2177-8. 

Currency  system,  formerly  bimetallic,  with  flee  coinage  of  silver  and  gold,  at  1 
to  15,  both  being  unlimited  tender,  and  standard  practically  silver,  Giffen, 
2032;  ratio  changed  in  1835  to  1  to  16;  standard  became  practically  gold, 
though  silver  remained  unlimited  legal  tender,  2029-32,  2034,  2043;  want 
of  silver  coin  led  in  1850  to  a  law  for  fractional  silver  money  on  monome- 
tallic principles,  2033-4 ;  this  was  before  the  great  production  of  silver  in 
the  United  States,  2035-6;  extent  of  the  overvaluation  at  1  to  16,  2064-8. 

Free  coinage  of  gold  in  1852-3,  Giffen,  2045;  paper  formed  the  chief  real  circula- 
tion before  1862,  2033. 

Inconvertible  paper  standard  in  1862,  with  no  coin,  Gijfen,  2029-31. 

Resumption  of  specie  payments  in  1873,  gold  coins  being  legal  tender,  and  sil- 
ver freely  coined,  but  only  legal  tender  up  to  five  dollars,  Giffen,  2029, 
2038-42,  2044-5 ;  seignorage  on  gold  allowed  in  1873,  but  abolished  next 
year,  2052. 

Trade  dollars  of  420  grains  coined  for  foreign  trade,  Giffen,  2046-9. 

Silver  in  1878  made  unlimited  legal  tender  by  the  Bland  act,  with  dollars  of 
412-)^  grains,  or  at  a  ratio  of  1  to  16,  but  coinage  not  free:  Treasury  to 
coin  from  two  to  four  million  dollars  a  month,  Giffen,  2040.  2050-2;  the 
amount  actually  coined  each  month  was  only  two  million  dollars'  worth, 
2052,  App.  278;  coinage  of  rftock  in  hand  was  continued  in  1890,  after  the 
purchases  under  the  Bland  act  had  ceased,  2174-5 ;  consumption,  App.  278. 

Purchase  in  1890,  under  the  Sherman  act,  of  4^  million  ounces  of  silver  each 
month,  App    213,  278. 

Paper  currency:  greenbacks  were  first  issued  in  1862;  legal  tender  except  for 
import  duties;  this  reservation  was  subsequently  removed,  Giffen,  2053-4; 
greenbacks  were  called  either  United  States  notes  or  Treasury  notes  or 
legal-tender  notes,  2098.  2170-1 ;  issued  of  various  denominations  down  to 
one  dollar,  but  the  total  amount  was  limited,  2056-9;  mainly  in  large  de- 
nominations. 2164;  assumed  to  be  payable  in  coin,  but  not  expressed  to  be 
payable  on  demand,  2055,  2085-90;  legally  might  be  paid  in  silver,  but  the 
question  is  not  free  fh>m  doubt,  20^,  ^)99-102,  App.  211,  236;  amount  in 
circulation,  Giffen,  2170-1 ;  proportion  of  customs  dues  paid  in,  2151-3; 
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stock  of  gold  partly  reduced  by  issue  ot  2135-40,  2148,  2150,  2155-8; 
largely  held  by  banks  for  their  reserve,  2117,  2158-9,  2161-2. 

Silver  oertinates  were  issued  under  the  Bland  act  of  1878,  against  deposit  of 
silver  dollars,  not  bullion,  2091,  2094,2174-5;  issue  was  increased  up  to 
act  of  1890,  but  has  now  practically  ceased,  with  the  cessation  of  coin- 
age of  silver,  2113-7,  2121;  are  not  legal  tender,  except  for  Govenuneot 
dues,  payments  to  clearing  hooses^  d&c.,  2091-2:  banks  will  not  hold,  2158- 
64;  can,  in  practice,  be  changed  into  gold,  2164;  are  chiefly  of  smAll  de- 
nominations, ibid,;  Treasury  could  refuse  to  pay  in  gold,  20^-80:  have  an 
adequate  gold  basis,  Hardie,  25;  proportion  of  customs  dues  paid  in,  Gigm^ 
2151-3;  amount  in  circulation,  2169,  2174. 

Gold  certificates  issued  in  1881-2  against  deposits  of  gold  coin,  Giffemy  208d-4. 
2094;  pass  as  bank  notes,  2084;  not  to  be  issued  when  the  eold  reserve  ffill 
below  a  certain  point,  2069»  2083, 2087, 2101 ;  are  not  legal  tender,  except 
for  Government  aues,  payments  to  clearing  houses,  &c.,  2091-2;  held  by 
banks  in  their  reserve,  2117^  2158-9,  2161-2 ;  proportion  of  customs  does 
paid  in,  2151-3 j  amount  in  circulation,  2168-9;  reduction  of  stock  of  gold 
is  shown  especially  in  the  reduction  of,  2141-7,  2179;  increase  in  1881  ac- 
companied increase  of  stock  of  gold,  2147 ;  mainly  in  large  denominatioiis, 
2164. 

National- bank  notes,  issued  in  time  of  inconvertible  paper,  are  legal  tender  for 
many  purposes,  Giffen^  2103 ;  amount  of  issue  limited  to  90  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  bonds  deposited  by  banks,  2104,  2106-9a;  now  much  reduced  in 
number,  2105^  amount  in  circulation,  2105,  2107,  2177-8. 

Treasury  notes  are  issued  under  act  of  1890,  against  purchase  of  silver  bullion, 
and  are  a  legal  tender,  Giffen,  2092-^,  2095.  2156.  The  act  provides  iior 
redemption  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  it  being  tlie  established  pouoy  to  main- 
tain the  two  metals  on  a  parity  at  the  Uxed  ratio,  2095 ;  Treasury  could 
refuse  to  pay  in  gold,  2089-90,  App.  211 ;  are  the  elastic  part  of  the  currency, 
Giffen,  2114-7.  2158;  are  largely  held  by  the  banks  for  their  reserve,  2117, 
2158-9,  2161-2;  amount  issued  against  purchases  of  silver,  in  excess  of 
silver  certificates,  2133-4;  endeavour  of  Government  to  treat  as  identical 
with  greenbacks,  2154 ;  check  to  issue,  caused  by  depression  of  trade,  2156-8 ; 
amount  in  circulation,  2170, 2173, 2176 ;  issue  partly  accounts  for  reduction 
of  stock  of  gold,  2135-40,  2148,  2150,  2155-8. 

Currency  certificates  issued  on  deposit  of  Treasury  notes,  Giffen,  2154,  2170; 
amonut  in  circulation,  2119,  2168-70,  2172-4,  2177;  doubt  whether  active 
circulation  has  increased  lately,  2117-20,  2172. 

Is  popular,  Gairdner,  537;  all  payable  in  gold  since  1873,  Giffen,  2054;  declara- 
tions of  Government  officers,  2180-9. 

Gold:  stock  in  the  Treasury  at  various  dates,  Giffen,  2111-2,  2122,  2126,  2165, 
App.  211,  273;  and  in  circulation,  211,  212;  reduction  attributable  partly 
to  issue  of  Ixeasury  notes,  but  especially  to  the  Baring  crisis,  Giffen, 
2135-40,  2148,  2150,2155-8;  reduction  shown  especially  in  the  reduction 
of  gold  certificates,  2141-7,  2179;  increase  in  latter  half  of  1891,  accom- 
panied by  increase  of  ff old  certificates,  2147 ;  paper  currency  is  payable 
in,  since  1873,  2054;  declarations  of  Government  officers,  2180-9;  power  to 
obtain,  in  exchange  for  silver  or  notes,  App.  207,  236;  is  not  driven  out  of 
circulation,  but  the  sifcuation  is  an  unhappy  one,  Campbell,  257-8;  demand 
of  Russia,  France,  and  Austria,  for,  Giffen,  2148-9;  import  duties  are 
levied  in.  2053-4. 

Gold  standard  exists,  but  not  free  coinage,  silver  being  only  l^nX  tender  for 
internal  circulation,  Beith,  880-2;  value  of  silver  currency  is  maintained 
by  gold  reserve  and  by  the  credit  of  Government,  Graham,  App.  304; 

Solicy  of  Government  to  maintain  parity  of  gold  and  silver,  Giffen,  2095; 
ecretary  has  power  to  do  so,  by  issuing  bonds  for  cold,  2180,  2185,  2189. 
Silver:  action  with  regard  to;  its  effect,  Mep,,  7-10;  probable  effect  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Sherman  act,  15,  16,  60,  61;  stock  in  the  Treasury  at  various  dat 
Giffen,  2165-6,  App.  211,  273;  and  in  circulation,  212;  extent  of  Icj 
tender,  213;  little  coin  in  circulation.  Chapman,  X^p,  285;  Giffen,  20w, 
may  perhaps  be  more  used  in  the  Western  States,  2067-8^  legally,  gold 
can  not  be  demanded  for  it,  App.  207,  236;  America  is  trying  to  sell  for- 
ward, Cokey  2614;  large  imports  of  silver  into  India,  owing  to  legislation  in 
America,  Bardie,  109-lJ,  122;  Coke,  2615-20;  legislation  has  added  to  diffi- 
culties; its  character  and  effect;  apprehension  of  the  public  that  there 
will  be  a  change  of  standard;  fear  of  results  to  India,  App.  1. 1,  3;  G^ird" 
ner,  476-^18, 552 ;  Naoroji,  2396 ;  possible  discontinuance  of  purchases  need 
not  alarm  India,  Fowler,  1620-1 ;  arrangement  with  India  for  fk^e  coinage; 
doubt  if  it  would  make  the  rupee  stable,  App.  1. 4;  report  of  oommittee 
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of  House  of  Representatiyes  in  1891  against  free  coinage  of  silver;  App. 
802;  India  should  adopt  a  gold  standard,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  evident 
that  America  would  not  adopt  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  App.  I.  3 :  would 
cease  to  buy  and  coin  silver  if  India  closed  her  mints,  Jackson,  1991, 2018, 
App.  336. 
Customs  dues :  proportion  paid,  respectively,  in  gold  certificates,  silver  certifi- 

cates^  and  United  States  notes,  Oiffen,  2151-3. 
Wheat  trade :  advantage  they  would  have  if  India  adopted  a  gold  standard, 
Campbell,  163-8. 

Uruguay;  «e«  America. 

Wages: 

Being  the  last  thing  to  change,  the  wag^eaming  class  have  suffered  by  the  rise 
in  prices  in  India,  Bep,  31;  statistics  of,  in  India,  1873-91,  App.  272;  West, 
App.  327 ;  have  not  appreciably  risen,  Clifford.  App.  288 ;  have  fallen,  War^ 
burg,  App.  324 ;  rise  anticipated,  ibid, ;  as  to  improvement  through  silver 
standard,  West,  App.  326  ;  have  somewhat  risen  in  the  Punjab,  out  they 
are  largely  paid  in  kind,  Lyall,  2831-9 ;  belief  that  they  have  risen,  though 
not  so  shown  in  official  statistics,  Bernard,  3246;  have  risen  in  South  My- 
sore, App.  I.  43;  effect  of  a  fall  iu  the  value  of  the  rupee  is  not  soon  felt  in 
the  interior,  Campbell,  174-5;  not  even  if  the  ratio  rose  to  Is.  6d.,  or  be- 
yond. Bliss,  2926-7,  2960-3;  of  private  servants;  depend  much  on  power 
of  employer  to  pay.  Bliss,  2950-3. 
See  also  Ceylon,  Java. 

West  Indies:  currency  system;  gold  standard  without  gold ;  silver  token  currency 
on  a  cold  basis,  Eep,  77-8. 

Wheat  and  other  grains:  prices  in  India,  App.  I.  15;  Bernard,  3163-4;  price  of 
wheat  is  exceptionally  fiuotuating,  and  is  affected  by  exch  ange,  Baines, 
2989,  2992;  cost  of  production  reduced,  owiuj?  to  fall  in  price.  Coke, 
2551-3)  extension  of  cultivation  under  system  of  advances,  Baines,  2989- 
91. 
Trade:  exports  from  India,  1877-92,  App.  241,  249,  310;  is  not  stimulated  by  a 
low  exchange,  Mackay,  1036-49,  1065-9;  if  a  gold  standard  were  adopted 
in  India,  Indian  producers  might  be  undersold  by  America,  Campbell, 
163-8;  Beith,  795-9;  not  affected  in  any  way  by  exchange,  App.  310;  in- 
terdependence of  wheat  trade  and  railways  and  canals,  Adawi,  1978. 

Woollen  mills:  development,  Adam,  1926. 
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